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As  Grandma  Always  Said: 

"Let  Your  Head  Save  Your  Heels" 


By  HUGH  COSLTNE 

Editor  American  Agriculturist 


nT  HAS  BEEN  truthfully  said  that 
more  money  can  often  be  made  by  an 
hour  of  planning  than  by  an  hour  of 
hard  physical  labor.  Therefore,  at  the 
beginning  of  1958,  let’s  sit  down  and 
make  some  plans. 

The  man  who  talks  about  “the  farm  prob¬ 
lem”  is  usually  thinking  in  national  terms  and 
about  all  farm  products;  in  other  words,  he  is 
thinking  about  America’s  agriculture.  Unques¬ 
tionably,  there  are  such  problems;  and  as  a 
farmer,  you  are  interested  in  them.  Yet,  as  a 
new  year  starts, 'the  problems  that  will  affect 
you  most  are  the  ones  that  will  confront  you 
on  your  own  farm. 

Production  of  the  product  which  brings 
you  most  of  your  income  may  be  up  country¬ 
wide,  but  if  production  on  your  farm  is  low 
for  any  reason,  your  income  will  be  low. 

Prices  for  the  things  you  grow  may  be  fa¬ 
vorable,  but  if  your  costs  are  much  above 
average,  you  will  be  disappointed  with  the 
year’s  returns. 

National  farm  credit  figures  may  be  favor¬ 
able,  but  if  you  are  too  deeply  in  debt  on  your 
farm,  the  load  may  be  too  heavy  for  you  to 
carry  successfully. 

Size  of  Business 

A  big  farm  is  not  necessarily  a  profitable 
farm.  To  be  satisfactory,  a  farm  must  have 
enough  gross  income  to  provide  a  comfortable 
living  after  expenses  are  paid.  Production  per 
man  employed  is  now  recognized  as  being 
equally  as  important  as  production  per  acre 
or  per  animal.  - 

It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  add  up 
pounds  of  milk  sold  and  divide  it  by  the 
number  of  men  working,  to  get  production  per 
man  employed.  Another  few  minutes  of  figur¬ 
ing  and  you  can  get  a  good  estimate  of  aver¬ 
age  production  per  cow  or  per  hen. 

If  your  business  seems  too  small,  you  may 
be  able  to  enlarge  it  without  buying  more 
land.  For  example,  you  might: 

Rent  land  from  neighbors. 

Add  an  enterprise,  such  as  poultry,  which 
requires  little  land. 

Do  some  custom  work  for  neighbors. 

Sell  some  products  at  retail  instead  of 
wholesale. 

Get  a  job  and  do  part-time  farming. 

Yields 

To  give  satisfactory  returns,  crop  and  ani¬ 
mal  yields  need  to  be  above  average.  Ways 
of  increasing  yields  include: 


Getting  soil  tests  made  and  adding  lime 
and  fertilizer  as  the  tests  indicate. 

More  careful  soil  preparation.  Better  weed 
control,  perhaps  by  using  chemicals. 

Buying  the  best  seed  available. 

Giving  more  thought  to  disease  and  insect 
control. 

Culling  low  producing  animals  more 
closely. 

Laying  out  a  long-time  breeding  program 
for  improving  production. 

Credit 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  operate  a  busi¬ 
ness  farm  without  credit.  This  need  deserves 
careful  study.  Here  are  suggestions  which 
farmers  have  made  from  their  own  experi¬ 
ences: 

Borrow  money  to  make  money  rather  than 
for  unproductive  items,  like  automobiles  or 
television  sets. 

Never  borrow  without  a  definite  plan  for 
repaying  the  loan. 

As  far  as  possible,  use  one  credit  source 
rather  than  several.  Bank  credit,  including 
Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit,  is  usually 
cheaper  than  dealer  credit. 

If  you  are  so  deeply  in  debt  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  hopeless,  make  a  move  now.  Don’t  drift 
until  you  are  sold  out. 

Organization 


The  family  is  the  most  important  group  in 
the  world.  Give  your  family  more  of  your 
time.  Play  together;  try  to  understand  the 
younger  generation;  make  them  feel  that  you 
are  deeply  concerned  with  their  development 
and  their  happiness'. 

Plan  a  vacation.  It  need  not  necessarily  be 
two  weeks  all  at  once.  Several  trips,  even  a 
day  at  a  time,  bring  relaxation  and  re¬ 
creation. 

The  problems  mentioned  are  broad  ones. 
There  will  be  many  smaller  ones  from  day  to 
day.  Some  troubles  can  be  avoided  by  think¬ 
ing  ahead  rather  than  waiting  until  they  are 
right  on  your  doorstep. 

Discuss  future  plans  with  your  family.  It 
will  give  your  sons  and  daughters  interest  in 
the  business,  train  them  for  future  living,  and 
increase  the  solidity  of  the  family. 

In  making  plans,  study  your  neighbors. 
Figure  as  best  you  can  why  the  prosperous 
ones  get  ahead;  why  others  have  failed  to 
make  progress. 

Also,  don’t  forget  that  much  help  is  avail¬ 
able  from  your  farm  paper,  your  college  of 
agriculture,  your  County  Extension  Service 
and  your  farm  organizations. 

Congress  will  not  solve  your  farm  prob¬ 
lems,  either  in  1958  or  ever.  The  problems 
that  affect  you  most  are  right  on  your  farm 
and  you  are  the  one  who  can  do  the  most  to 


Farmers  are  continuing  to  become  a  smaller 
proportion  of  our  total  population.  They  need 
to  work  together. 

Consider  the  advantages  of  joining  a  coop¬ 
erative  association  for  marketing  what  you 
produce. 

Membership  in  a  general  farm  organization 
will  give  you  a  voice  in  state  legislatures  and 
in  Congress.  * 

Living 

A  community  is  sel¬ 
dom  satisfactory  by 
chance.  Someone  or 
some  group  steers  it  in 
the  right  direction.  You 
can  plan  to  do  your 
share  of  community 
work. 


solve  them. 

Good  luck  to  you  in  the  coming  year! 


1958  OUTLOOK 

/.  FARM  PRICED -8  INCOME 

vVMUCH  THE  SAM&" 


2  FARM  COSTS  - ...  SLIGHTLY  TO 
MODERATELY  HIGHER "  FOR 
MO$T  IT EMS. 

3.  NET  FARM  INCOME- 

COU Lp  "SHOW  SOME  INCREASE" 
BECAUSE  (A)  NON  FARM  INCOME 
OF  FARM  PEOPLE"  WILL  RISE. 
FURTHER"  AND  (B )  LONG¬ 
TERM  TREND  TOWARD 
FEWER  FARMS  v  WILL. 
CONTINUE" 

source  -  us&a 


FARMING  WITH  G.L.F. 


G.L.F.  cn 


Chick  Starter 


HIGH  EFFICIENCY. . .  IESS  FIBER . . .  LOWER  COSI 


More  than  60,000  Northeast  poultrymen  are 


More  than 
you  bargain  for 

In  6-Weeks:  three  pounds  of  the  new  G.L.F. 

6-W  Chick  Starter  per  chick  will  give  you  the 
fastest,  healthiest,  most  vigorous  start  for  flock 
replacements  you  ever  saw! 

Productive  energy  is  increased— to  920  calories 
per  pound.  Fiber  is  reduced  to  3.4%  Feed  effici¬ 
ency— which  means  more  growth  per  dollar— is 
up  4 %. 

6-W  Chick  Starter  is  the  freshest  feed  you  can 
buy,  always  in  new  bags  for  disease  protection. 

And  only  at  G.L.F.  can  you  find  the  complete 
6-Way  Poultry  Service:  mash,  pellets;  crumbles 
.  .  .  medicated  feeds  .  .  .  trained  specialists  .  .  . 
bulk  delivery  .  .  .  quantity  discounts  .  .  .  egg 
promotion— more  than  you  bargain  for  when  you 
buy  G.L.F. 

Look  for  the  New  6-W  in  the  new  bag  with 
the  red  disks— at  your  local  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency. 

STMI-GROW-LAY 
G.L.F.  all  the  way 
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STORBES 

Out  of  Balance 

By  RALPH  R.  CHAMBERS 

DAD  AND  I  were  trying  to  get  a 
nice  two-year-old  heifer  to  take  her 
stanchion.  She  had  spent  her  infancy 
in  a  pen  and  her  girlhood  in  the  pasture 
where,  due  to  a  miscalculation  she  had 
freshened.  It  was  up  to  us  to  persuade 
her  that  she  was  now  a  cow,  subject 
to  the  rules  and  responsibilities  that 
other  cows  live  by. 

After  about  forty  minutes  of  push¬ 
ing  and  cajoling  the  pretty  beast  bolted 
through  the  doorway  to  the  feed  alley, 
put  her  head  through  the  stanchion  the 
wrong  way  and  stood  thus  eyeing  us 
warily. 

“Now  that’s  quite  an  accomplish¬ 
ment,”  Dad  said,  exasperated. 

“You  know,  son,  there  have  been  a 
lot  of  advances  made  in  dairy  cattle 
since  I  was  a  boy;  the  breed  surely  has 
been  improved,  but  wouldn’t  you  think 
with  all  that  work  and  expense  they’d 
have  done  just  a  little  something  about 
the  head  end  of  these  critters?  They’re 
just  as  brainless  today  as  they  were 
fifty  years  ago!” 

*  *  * 

Two  of  a  Kind 

By  Gladys  Greene 

SAM  TOWNER  was  heading  toward 
home  atop  a  load  of  hay  when  he 
met  a  car  with  two  occupants  on  a 
narrow  back  road.  The  woman  in  the 
car  insisted  that  Sam  back  his  wagon 
out,  but  her  husband  contended  that 
was  unreasonable. 

“But  you  can’t  back  the  car  so  far,” 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

When  love  and  skill  work  together, 
expect  a  masterpiece. — Ruskin 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

she  explained,  “and  I  don’t  intend  to 
move  for  anybody.  He  must  have  seen 
us  coming.” 

The  man  pointed  out  that  this  was 
impossible  because  of  a  sharp  turn  in 
the  road.  “I  don’t  care,”  she  insisted.  “I 
won’t  move  if  we  have  to  stay  here  all 
day.” 

The  husband  was  about  to  argue  the 
matter  when  Sam,  who  had  been  sitting 
quietly  on  the  wagon  interrupted: 
“Never  mind  partner,”  he  explained, 
“I’ll  try  to  back  out.  I’ve  got  one  just 
like  her  at  home.” 

•5*  »?• 

Sonic  llo.  Some  Don’t 

By  Gladys  Greene 

TED  DUNCAN  was  noted  for  being 
exceptionally  generous  with  his 
farm  workers.  If  any  of  the  men  were 
in  need  of  cash  before  pay  day,  Ted 
would  gladly  extend  them  a  loan  with 
no  questions  asked.  The  men  appreciat 
ed  Ted’s- generosity  and  to  show  their 
appreciation,  they  remained  loyal 
steady  workers.  A  few  weeks  ago  after 
a  bumper  harvest,  Ted  decided  to  buy 
each  of  the  men  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

Each  man  was  allowed  to  select  his 
own  suit  and  send  the  bill  to  Ted.  How¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  men,  who  was  putting 
in  his  first  year  on  the  farm,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  employer’s  generosity 
and  ordered  a  shit  costing  over  a  hun 
dred  dollars.  Before  paying  the  bill  Ted 
sent  for  the  hired  hand  to  ascertain  its 
accuracy.  After  finding  it  to  be  correct 
Ted  promised  to  pay  it  the  next  day. 
As  the  worker  was  leaving  the  room 
Ted  halted  him  long  enough  to  say, 
“You  know,  young  fellow,  I  have  pack¬ 
ed  a  great  many  hogs  in  my  life,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  dressed 
one.” 
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says  Walter  M.  Reed,  Jr.,  manager  of  Walter  M.  Reed  &  Sons  Farms, 

Fort  Fairfield,  Maine  „n  M.  ,  ,  , 

When  superior  traction  means  getting  extra  rounds  ot  work 
done  each  day,  it’s  no  wonder  Firestone  Champion  Ground 
.  Grip®  tires  make  a  tremendous  hit  with  New  England  farmers. 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Better  traction  is  only  one  of  many  reasons  why  Walter  Reed, 
Jr.,  goes  for  Firestones  in  a  big  way.  As  manager  of  one  of 
Maine’s  leading  seed  potato  producing  concerns,  he’s  found 
that,  on  his  10  tractors  and  10  trucks,  nothing  can  match 
Firestones  for  sheer  toughness — to  ward  off  cuts  and  bruises, 
and  stay  on  the  job  longer. 

“In  our  clay  soil,  Firestones  run  cleaner  so  we  get  more  trac¬ 
tion,”  says  Walter  Reed,  Jr.,  “and  on  our  rolling  ground  the 
extra  traction  Firestones  deliver  means  getting  more  work  done 
each  day.  For  us,  Firestones  wear  longer.  And  when  it  comes 
to  service,  our  dealer  really  takes  care  of  us.” 


Copyright  1958, 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  soon.  If  you  have  any  tire 
trouble  he  will  loan  you  new  Firestone  tires  to  use  while  yours 
are  repaired  or  retreaded. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening. 
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GOOD  WEEDING 

O  ONE  has  a  legitimate  complaint  about 
needy  and  worthy  people  who  are  on  relief. 
We  do  have  every  right  to  complain  when  others 
less  worthy  are  permitted  to  “feed  at  the  public 
trough,”  which  is  kept  filled  by  our  taxe^. 

The  November  issue  of  the  New  York  State 
Taxpayer  reports  a  sizeable  reduction  in  the  re¬ 
lief  load  in  Albany  County,  N.  Y.  The  reduction 
was  obtained  through  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
relief  rolls,  with  particular  attention  to  cases  of 
non-support  and  desertion  by  fathers,  and  the 
securing  of  jobs  for  those  able  to  work. 

The  report  quotes  Welfare  Commissioner 
Whalen  as  follows: 

“On  the  day  after  we  announced  the  “crack¬ 
down”  we  received  seven  phone  calls  in  three 
hours  from  wives  who  reported  that  their  hus¬ 
bands  had  just  returned  home  and  that  public 
assistance  was  no  longer  needed.” 

A  job  placement  bureau  was  opened  with  a 
staff  of  two,  and  during  the  first  month  of  oper¬ 
ation  122  welfare  clients  were  interviewed  and 
employment  found  for  47  of  them.  To  date,  jobs 
have  been  provided  for  145  persons  formerly  on 
relief.  Welfare  costs  in  Albany  County,  which  hit 
a  high  of  more  than  $3  million  in  1953,  were  re¬ 
duced  to  $2.7  million  in  1955,  and  to  $1.9  million 
in  1956. 

The  procedure  is  one  that  could  be  followed 
with  profit  by  other  counties  in  the  Northeast. 

DANGEROUS  TREND 

^^UR  GRADUATED  income  tax  assumes  that 
more  tax  should  be  paid  by  those  with  more 
income.  From  there  it  is  a  short,  easy  step  to  the 
idea  that  total  taxes  can  be  determined  by  the 
collective  paying  ability  of  all  taxpayers. 

I  have  seen  some  indications  that  our  law¬ 
makers,  rather  than  asking  whether  a  proposed 
government  activity  is  logical  and  in  the  interests 
of  all  taxpayers,  are  asking  instead  whether  tax¬ 
payers  can  afford  it.  This  is  an  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous  trend  which,  carried  to  extremes,  could 
result  in  draining  off  as  taxes  all  income  except 
that  actually  needed  to  hold  body  and  soul  to¬ 
gether! 

TAKING  INVENTORY 

YOUR  COMMUNITY 

RE  you  glad  you  live  in  the  community 
where  you  do  live?  Have  you  read  with 
some  envy  of  communities  where  everyone  seems 
to  work  together  for  the  good  of  all? 

Families  make  up  communities,  communities 
make  a  state  and  nation,  and  nations  make  up 
the  world.  If  all  nations  are  to  live  in  peace  and 
harmony,  the  place  to  start  may  be  in  the  family 
and  in  the  community. 

As  I  suggested  in  the  case  of  yourself  and  your 
farm,  in  previous  issues,  a  good  first  step  is  to 
take  inventory.  Here  are  just  a  few  possible 
questions : 

Does  your  community  have  active  churches? 

Are  school  facilities  and  teachers  adequate? 

Do  you  have  some  sort  of  community  center? 


FACING  THE  NEW  YEAR 

We  pledge  ourselves 

To  follow  through  the  coming  year 

The  light  which  God  gives  us; 

The  light  of  Truth,  wherever  it  may 
lead; 

The  light  of  Freedom,  revealing  new 
opportunities  for  individual  devel¬ 
opment  and  social  service; 

The  light  of  Faith,  opening  new  visions 
of  the  better  world  to  be; 

The  light  of  Love,  daily  binding  brother 
to  brother  and  man  to  God  in  ever 
closer  bonds  of  friendship  and 
affection. — Author  “Unknown , 


Do  people  in  the  community  belong  to  farm 
organizations,  and  are  they  active? 

Do  most  residents  take  pride  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  homes  and  farms? 

Usually,  when  a  community  wakes  from  a 
long  sleep  some  individual  or  small  group  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  It  may  be  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
or  a  farm  organization  officer  or  delegate  who 
has  been  inspired  at  a  state  or  national  meeting. 
It  may  be  someone  like  you  who  suddenly  rea¬ 
lizes  a  need  and  resolves  to  do  something  about 
it. 

By  the  way,  if  your  inventory  of  your  com¬ 
munity  doesn’t  please  you,  why  don’t  you  start 
in  to  do  something  about  it?  Chances  are  once 
you  start  you  will  gather  plenty  of  enthusiastic 
support. 

DON’T  CROWD! 

This  is  definitely  not  the  year  to  “crowd”  chicks 
under  the  brooder  stove.  Start  just  enough  pullet 
chicks  of  good  breeding,  early,  to  fill  your  houses 
to  efficient  capacity.  — -  The  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers  Council 

NE  OF  THE  things  which  has  plagued  the 
poultry  industry  is  the  ease  with  which  the 
business  can  be  expanded  or  contracted.  U.  S. 
poultrymen  are  starting  the  year  with  around  6 
per  cent  fewer  layers  than  at  this  time  last  year, 
and  egg  production  has  been  estimated  at  5  per 
cent  below  last  year  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  1958. 

Judging  from  the  above,  it  seems  certain  that 
more  chicks  will  be  started  than  last  year,  per¬ 
haps  too  many  to  give  satisfactory  returns  for 
eggs  next  fall. 

SELF  DEFENSE 

W  HEN  CRIMES  of  violence  are  reported  in 
the  press,  the  criminals  usually  have  pistols, 
while  the  law-abiding  citizen  is  unarmed  and  de¬ 
fenseless. 

A  check  on  a  recent  “convention”  of  question¬ 
able  characters  showed  that  several  of  them  had 
legal  pistol  permits.  To  simplify  getting  these 


permits,  they  cooperated  by  certifying  to  each 
other’s  sterling  honesty  and  good  character! 

Authorities  can  and  should  use  more  care  in 
issuing  pistol  permits.  Unfortunately,  criminals 
have  other  and  less  legal  ways  of  obtaining  pos¬ 
session  of  firearms. 

Owning  a  pistol  of  any  variety  without  know¬ 
ing  how  to  use  it  is  dangerous.  But  isn’t  it  sens¬ 
ible  to  give  training  in  handling  firearms  to  re¬ 
sponsible  people,  and  to  make  it  easier  for  them 
to  get  pistol  permits? 

Police  authorities  cannot  be  everywhere  when 
needed.  Perhaps  honest  citizens  can  help  protect 
themselves ! 

FARM  INCOME 

JF  YOU  INCLUDE  government  payments, 
principally  Soil  Bank  and  conservation,  the  net 
income  from  farming  was  up  in  1957  compared 
to  1956.  If  you  exclude  these  government  pay¬ 
ments,  also  some  reduction  in  crop  and  animal 
inventory,  the  trend  is  dowji. 

In  figuring  farm  income,  two  other  things 
need  to  be  considered:  first,  income  of  farmers 
from  work  done  off  the  farm  is  increasing;  se¬ 
cond,  the  number  of  U.  S.  farms  has  been  de¬ 
creasing  about  100,000  a  year  for  several  years. 
Therefore,  the  total  agricultural  income  is  divid¬ 
ed  among  fewer  farmers. 

Taking  these  two  things  into  account,  the  to¬ 
tal  net  income  per  farm  family  for  1957  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  14%  above  the  1955  low. 

Also  to  be  considered  by  young  men  who  are 
thinking  of  farming  as  a  life  business  is  the  fact 
that  net  incomes  of  farmers  vary  tremendously, 
with  the  best  incomes  going  to  businesses  or¬ 
ganized  to  use  capital,  labor  and  the  latest  scien¬ 
tific  information  to  give  high  production  per 
man  employed. 

MOTES  AND  REAMS 

^^RGANIZED  LABOR  has  faults  which 
should  be  corrected  for  the  good  of  union 
members  and  all  consumers.  But  business  and 
industry  have  their  responsibilities  and  their 
faults.  In  our  zeal  to  correct  certain  harmful 
activities  of  unions,  let’s  not  permit  our  attention 
to  be  diverted  entirely  from  the  faults  of 
business. 

Free  enterprise  has  proven  itself  as  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  gives  most  to  the  nations  that  foster 
it.  For  that  reason  alone  it  would  be  tragic  if 
the  greed  of  people  should  turn  a  majority  of 
our  citizens  to  some  other  system.  Therein  busi¬ 
ness  men,  industrialists,  all  employers,  have  a 
heavy  responsibility. 

Fortunately,  in  the  long  run  the  corporation 
or  the  employer  that  is  guided  by  the  Golden 
Rule  in  dealing  with  employees  and  the  public 
will  profit  most  financially. 

If  all  people  were  perfect,  communism,  so¬ 
cialism,  or  any  system  would  work.  All  people 
are  not  perfect,  therefore  even  free  enterprise, 
the  best  system,  will  not  work  perfectly.  But  peo¬ 
ple  have  improved  and  will  improve  more  in 
their  practice  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Therein  lies 
the  hope  for  the  future. 


’y  HE  liberty  of  the  people  consists  in  being 
governed  by  laws  Xyhich  they  have  made 
themselyes,  under  whatsoever  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  liberty  of  a  private  man  is  being 
master  of  his  own  time  and  actions,  as  far  as 
may  consist  with  the  laws  of  God  and  country. 

— Author  Unknown 
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AA's  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


MILK  SUPPORTS  DROPPED:  Effective  for  one  year,  starting 

April  1,  1958,  the  U.S.D.A.  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  government  price  supports  on  manufactured  dairy  products  will  be 
reduced  to  the  legal  minimum  of  75%  of  parity.  For  the  past  marketing  year, 
support  levels  have  been  at  83%  of  parity  ($3.25  per  cwt)  for  milk  made  into 
manufactured  products,  and  at  80%  of  parity  (58.6  cents  per  lb.)  for  butterfat. 

Comments  from  congressmen  and  dairy  cooperatives  have  been  caustic,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  Congress  to  restore  the  cut  has  been  promised.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  chances  of  such  a  bill  becoming  law  are  small. 

SHORT-TIME  EFFECTS 

In  areas  where  most  of  the  milk  produced  is  manufactured,  the  cut  in  sup¬ 
ports  beginning  in  April  will  temporarily  reduce  the  producer  price  by  250  to 
30 0  a  cwt.  In  the  Northeast,  where  less  milk  is  manufactured,  the  reduction  in 
dairymen’s  price  is  estimated  at  100  a  cwt. 

Government  cost  of  the  milk  support  program,  which  was  about  $329,000,000 
in  the  past  year,  will  be  reduced.  Fewer  dairy  products  will  be  bought  by  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  price  at  which  they  are  bought  will  be  lower.  Consumption, 
especially  of  butter,  is  expected  to  improve.  As  of  December  1,  the  government 
owned  33,698,000  lbs.  of  butter,  178,144,000  lbs.  of  cheese,  and  25,074,000  lbs.  of 
dried  milk. 

PRICE  PROSPECTS 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  anyone  to  welcome  action  which  will  cut  income  even 
temporarily,  but  a  number  of  economists  predict  that  in  the  long  run  decreased 
supports  on  milk  products  now  will  strengthen  milk  markets  and  improve  prices. 

Looking  ahead  to  1958,  the  prospects  for  milk  prices  are  that  they  will  aver¬ 
age  somewhat  below  1957,  but  substantially  above  the  average  of  1956. 

Dean  Myers  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  stated  the  situa¬ 
tion  clearly  when  he  said  that  “any  price  advantage  due  to  price  supports  is 
temporary,  and  is  merely  borrowing  from  the  future.” 

Summing  it  all  up,  evidence  to  show  the  ineffectiveness  of  all  price  supports  is 
snowballing.  In  spite  of  arguments  to  the  contrary,  high  price  supports  encour¬ 
age  production,  discourage  consumption,  and  government-held  products  are  a 
drag  on  the  market. 

No  responsible  person  has  argued  that  supports  on  milk  or  any  other  products 
should  be  discontinued  entirely. 'There  are  many  arguments  in  favor  of  reducing 
them  gradually,  so  that  markets  may  have  a  chance  to  adjust. 

Meanwhile  dairy  cooperatives,  working  together,  have  the  opportunity  of 
further  strengthening  the  entire  milk  marketing  structure  by  (1)  working  to 
correct  weaknesses  in  the  Marketing  Order  as  they  develop;  (2)  informing  their 
members  about  the  fundamental  facts  of  milk  marketing;  (3)  working  together 
to  increase  consumption  of  fluid  milk  through  promotion  and  advertising. 

ECONOMY:  In  view  of  the  recognized  need  for  heavy  expenditures  for 
defense,  proposals  by  congressmen  for  additional  spending 
for  doubtful  purposes  are  disturbing.  For  example,  public  housing  subsidies,  al¬ 
ways  a  doubtful  government  venture,  but  now  restricted  to  families  with  in¬ 
comes  below  $3,800,  may  be  expanded.  Bills  already  introduced  in  the  Senate 
would  raise  the  ceiling  above  $3,800  with  no  specific  limit,  which  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  increase  government  competition  with  private  tax-paying  business. 


BULK  MILK: 


The  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  has  approved 
every  other  day  pick-up  from  bulk  milk  tanks.  They  were 
the  last  major  market  in  the  East  to  do  this.  As  a  result  of  this  action  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  number  of  bulk  milk  tanks  in  the  Northeast  will  increase  rapidly 


P-'*  s 


ong  of  the  L&zy  Fai* 


TV/I  Y  NEIGHBOR  says  a  man  must 
A  be  the  boss  in  any  family ;  he  - 
says  that  if  you  go  through  life  a- 
taking  orders  from  your  wife,  you’ll 
never  know  true  happiness  nor  will 
you  garner  much  success.  Decisions 
made  by  men  are  bound,  says  he,  to 
be  a  lot  more  sound,  ’cause  they 
have  broader  points  of  view,  they’re 
less  inclined  to  fret  and  stew,  and 
they  apply  intelligence  instead  of 
whims  or  sentiments.  Around  my 
place,  says  he  with  pride,  it’s  under¬ 
stood  that  I  decide  the  major  ques¬ 
tions  each  day  brings,  while  Mama 
handles  little  things. 

.  Of  course,  my  neighbor’s  right  as 
rain;  at  our  house,  too,  Mirandy 
Jane  agreed  when  she  was  just  a 
bride  that  I’m  the  one  who  should 
decide  big  issues  worthy  of  my  mind, 
and  she’d  decide  the  other  kind. 
Throughout  our  married  life,  in  fact, 
we’ve  stuck  quite  closely  to  this 
pact;  Mirandy’s  always  had  her  say 
about  what  jobs  I’d  do  each  day,  what  stock  to  feed,  what  crops  to  grow 
and  when  to  harvest,  plow  and  sow.  Meanwhile,  I  figure  out  our  stand  on 
China  or  Somaliland  and  also  whether  and  how  soon  we’ll  shoot  a  rocket 
to  the  moon. 


Even  when  other  mastitis  drugs  fail... 

FZ  gets  ’em  back  in  the 

milking  line  fast 

Take  it  from  dairymen  who  use  it!  New  Dr.  Hess  Pen-FZ  is  the 
mastitis  treatment  that  leaves  nothing  to  chance.  Even  stubborn 
cases  clear  up  in  a  hurry.  This  new  “clear -up  action”  comes 
from  germ-starving  nitrofurazone  .  .  .  found  only  in  Pen-FZ. 
Nitrofurazone,  one  of  the  powerful  nitrofuran  family,  goes  to 
work  fast  .  .  .  kills  the  four  kinds  of  bacteria  which  most  com¬ 
monly  cause  mastitis  today.  And  no  resistant  strains  build  up.  In 
fact,  nitrofurazone  in  Pen-FZ  does  the  bacteria-fighting  job  so 
well  that  in  over  10  years  of  actual  use,  no  mastitis  organisms 
have  developed  any  significant  resistance.  That’s  why  Pen-FZ  is 
guaranteed  to  give  effective  results  when  used  as  recommended. 

Just  team  Dr.  Hess  Pen-FZ  with  your  good  herd  management 
for  the  most  effective  mastitis  control.  Buy  Pen-FZ  at  your 
favorite  store  today. 

For  the  complete  story  on  lifesaving  nitrofurazone  and  how 
it  helps  beat  mastitis,  write  us  for  the  booklet  “Pen-FZ  and  the 
10-point  Mastitis  Control  Program.”  pc-7-4 


Available  in  familiar  tube 
or  handy  syringe. 


one  of  those  lifesaving 


Wl  germ  killers  that  last 

HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.  |  Ashland,  Ohio 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA! 

Because  of  earliness.  high  yields,  husky  growth  and  superior  duality 
of  its  fruit,  Moreton  Hybrid  is  being  grown  as  far  away  as  South 
Africa. 

FROM  EARLY  AUGUST  TO  OCTOBER 

Because  it  is  the  only  early  hybrid  that  continues  to  produce  high 
quality  fruit  until  freezing  weather,  Moreton  Hybrid  has  become  th6 
most  popular  tomato  in  America.  - 

Are  You  Planting  Moreton  Hybrid? 
r  SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

It  yon  grow  for  market ,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners' 
and  Florists'  Catalog 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.*  INC. 


23  Moreton  Form 


Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS’  FAMOUS  MORETON  HYBRID 


1958  CATALOG  iWWKM/ll 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO?  ! 

You’ll  save  with  a 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  Mail  coupon  today. 


CONCRETE  SILO 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  folder  without  obligation. 

I  Name _ _ _ 

I 


|  Address, 

I 

*  City. _ 


I 
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Discover  for  yourself  what  this 
completely  new  concept  in  tractor 
design  can  mean  on  your 
farm— now  and  in  the  future 

You  have  never  known  power 
like  this  before! 

The  Big  D-17  has  an  all-new  Power- 
Crater  engine— or  a  new  6-cylinder  diesel 
— both  in  the  50-hp  class.  You  shift  on-the- 
go  in  two  ranges  with  the  exclusive  new 
Power  Director  .  .  .  the  “Big  Stick.”  Eight 
speeds  .  .  .  and  live  PTO ! 

All  this  .  .  .  plus  more  working  weight  with 
the  automatic  hydraulic  Traction  Booster 
system  and  big  implements.  With  the  fully 
mounted,  4-bottom  plow,  or  the  5-bottom 
plow  with  remote  ram  and  transport  wheel, 
you  get  earth-gripping  traction  equal  to 
that  of  tractors  weighing  up  to  7, 500  pounds. 

In  the  35-hp  class,  the  3-plow  D-14  Tractor 
has  all  of  the  new  features  and  Low-Line, 
High-Crop  design  found  in  the  larger  D-17. 


NEW  FROM  ALLIS-CHALMERS 


HEW  Traction  booster  system 
with  simplified  control. 


NEW  Roll-Shift 
front  axle. 


NEW  Power  Director 
shift  to  high  or  low 
range . . .  on-the-go. 


NEW  easy-ride  seat,  adjust¬ 
able  for  operator  weight  and 
height.  Reduces  fatigue. 


PLUS  SNAP-COUPLER  hitch  and  Power- Shift 
rear  wheels.  Power  Steering  if  you  want  it. 


With  any  of  the  new,  matched,  big-capac¬ 
ity  Allis- Chalmers  implements,  you  can 
cover  extra  acres  each  day  .  .  .  and  save 
time,  fuel  and  dollars.  Make  today  your 
“D”  day.  See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer 
for  a  demonstration  drive. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


Disc  up  to  75  acres  a  day  with  the  D-17  Tractor  and  this  big  15-ft.  tandem 
disc  harrow.  End  gangs  fold  for  less  than  10  ft.  transport  width. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Engineering  in  Action 


TRACTION  BOOSTER, 
SNAP-COUPLER  and  POWER-CRATER 
are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 


A  Sleigh  Load  of  Folks 

By  FLOYD  W.  MORRIS 

BEOPLE  CAME  to  church  with 
bob-sleds  yesterday — fifteen  or 
more  in  a  wagon  box.  For  weeks 
there  has  been  snow  and  the 
back  roads  are  still  clogged  with  it. 
They  laughed  and  joked  with  one  an¬ 
other  getting  in  and  ready  to  start 
home.  Some  sat  on  potato  crates;  oth¬ 
ers  stood  leaning  on  the  edge  of  the 
box.  The  horses  walked  away,  jingling 
sleigh  bells. 

I  wanted  to  go  home  with  them — 
those  in  the  sleigh  load.  They  were  so 
merry,  enjoying  themselves  as  the  bells 
jingled.  How  much  jollier,  I  thought, 
than  being  transported  in  tin.  Not 
without  excitement  either,  for  there 
was  always  the  possibility  of  some 
huge  drift  and  a  tip-over.  Then  what 
scrambling  about,  what  shouts  in  the 
righting  of  the  sleds,  and  in  getting 
a  new  start. 

Winter  can  be  appreciated  in  a  bob¬ 
sleigh  with  others  along  for  warmth 
and  joviality.  There  is  time  then  to 
take  in  the  tingle  of  the  air,  the  long 
curving  contour  of  drifts,  as  they  come 
up  to  or  over  the  fences,  the  clean 
blackness  of  tree  trunks,  and  the  lac- 
ery  of  brush  in  the  hedgerow.  Nature 
has  its  artistry  fqr  those  who  go  with 
slowness  enough  to  see. 

There  is  much  to  wonder  about  in 
every  acre  of  view,  not  at  all  lessened 
by  a  covering  of  snow.  The  snow  flakes 
themselves  are  fairy  diadems  of  beau¬ 
ty.  They  float  down  or  come  helter- 
skelter  at  the  drive  of  the  wind.  And, 
when  all  is  over  and  the  ground  is 
covered — to  excess  in  places — a  miracle 
of  transformation  has  happened,  and 
those  things  we  had  grown  tired  of  see¬ 
ing  are  new  to  our  eyes.  ^ 

Nature  redeems  its  monotony  with 
far  less  difficulty  than  we  who  take  its 
raw  materials  to  create  beauty.  We  are 
but  pupils  sitting  agape  at  the  seem¬ 
ingly  whimsical  turn  of  its  art.  Our 
pictures  are  copy-book  exercises.  Be¬ 
fore  us  the  original  in  the  great  soul 
of  nature. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  the  nearer  we 
can  live  to  nature,  the  more  satisfying 
an  experience  of  life  we  shall  have. 
If  we  were  simple  at  heart,  living  calm¬ 
ly  in  quiet  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
and  goodness  of  life,  we  would  be  able 
to  live  normally  as  nature  intended. 
We  would  accept  without  irritations 
what  came  our  way  and  out  of  the 
whole  find  great  peace.  Life  sees  but 
part;  God  plans  a  whole.  With  that 
thought  we  can  rest  content. 
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How  can  the  water  consumption  of  hens 
be  stimulated  in  hot  weather? 

Mostly  by  seeing  that  they  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  cool,  fresh  water. 
Cornell  University  has  found  that  when 
the  water  temperature  reaches  90°  to 
95°  the  hens  will  not  drink  as  much  as 
they  should;  at  105°  they  won’t  drink 
unless  very  thirsty;  at  112° — very  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  range — they  practically  re¬ 
fuse  to  drink.  Burying  water  lines  be¬ 
low  the  sod  keeps  the  water  cool,  and 
in  hot  weather  barrels  or  tanks  should 
have  cold  water  added  frequently. 


that  don’t,  but  if  you  do  use  it  better 
keep  quiet  about  it  when  you  send  your 
steers  to  market.  The  evidence  does  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  hastens  fattening  when 
animals  are  being  fed  grain  heavily. 

How  much  lime  is  required  to  maintain 
the  pH  of  the  soil  after  enough  lime  has 
been  added  to  supply  the  lime  needs? 

Somewhere  between  250  and  500  lbs. 
of  ground  limestone  per  acre  per  year. 


This  would  mean  a  half  ton  to  a  ton 
per  rotation. 

More  and  more  farmers  are  adopting 
soil  tests  which  in  addition  to  giving 
the  need  for  fertilizer  also  check  up  on 
lime  needs. 

Which  would  you  consider  most  helpful 
in  putting  up  better  hay,  a  hay  drier  or 
a  hay  crusher? 

A  combination  of  the  two  is  ideal.  A 
crusher  or  crimper  breaks  the  stems 
so  that  moisture  evaporates  from  them 
at  about  the  same  speed  as  it  does  from 
leaves.  By  using  a  crusher,  early-cut 
hay  can  be  put  into  the  barn  a  day 
-earlier  than  it  can  without  the  crusher. 

Also,  a  hay  drier  (where  an  electric 
fan  is  used  without  heat)  makes  it 
possible  to  put  up  hay  a  day  earlier 
than  would  be  true  otherwise.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  cost  of  a  drier  and  a  crusher 


is  approximately  the  same,  so  the  de¬ 
cision  as  to  which  to  buy  would  often 
seem  to  be  dependent  upon  conditions 
on  the  farm.  But  whichever  is  bought, 
the  eventual  aim  could  well  be  to  have 
both. 

How  much  weight  do  beef  animals  lose 
on  the  way  to  market? 

They  will  lose  3  to  4%  when  trucked 
200  miles  and  about  half  the  loss  will 
come  in  the  first  25  miles.  If  kept  from 
feed  or  water  for  8  to  12  hours,  they 
will  lose  from  3  to  4%  of  the  weight 
and  even  if  allowed  feed  and  water  in 
the  night,  they  will  weigh  about  2% 
less  in  the  morning  than  they  did  in 
the  evening.  Giving  animals  unusual 
amounts  of  feed  and  water  to  add  to 
the  weight  profits  no  one.  The  buy^er 
recognizes  the  situation  and  discounts 
his  price. 


Which  feeding  program  is  best  for  you? 


What  increase  will  irrigation  give  in 
yields  of  potatoes? 

The  answer,  of  course,  depends 
greatly  on  the  weather.  Some  tests  a 
few  years  ago  showed  that  in  a  wet 
year  you  might  still  get  an  increase  of 
from  50  to  100  bushels  an  jicre,  while 
in  a  dry  year  the  increase  from  ade¬ 
quate  irrigation  might  be  as  much  as 
200  bushels. 

How  much  loss  is  there  when  grass  sil¬ 
age  is  put  in  with  so  much  moisture  that 
it  drains  away  from  the  silo? 

The  loss  may  be  as  much  as  30-35%. 
This  sounds  big,  and  it  is,  but  do  not 
forget  that  you  may  get  as  much  as 
15-20%  loss  where  the  crop  is  wilted. 

Another  indirect  loss  when  the  silage 
is  too  wet  is  that  while  the  cows  may 
eat  the  same  number  of  pounds,  they 
will  not  get  as  much  dry  matter  as 
they  do  when  the  silage  has  the  right 
moisture  content. 

What  flowers  would  you  recommend 
for  my  garden  that  require  little  care 
and  come  up  year  after  year? 

Peonies  are  one  answer.  If  planted 
where  they  get  full  sun  and  good 
drainage,  without  too  much  competi¬ 
tion  from  trees,  they  can  be  left  undis¬ 
turbed  for  years*.  Plant  the  “eyes”  or 
buds  of  the  clump  2”  below  the  surface, 
and  space  clumps  about  4’  apart.  Other 
possibilities  are  iris,  hollyhocks,  peren¬ 
nial  sweet  peas  and  baptisia. 

Is  the  use  of  stilbestrol  on  steers 
worthwhile? 

The  question  cannot  be  answered 
with  a  flat  yes  or  no.  First,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  use  it  where  the  cattle  are 
getting  roughage  only.  Second,  some 
markets  do  discriminate  against  ani¬ 
mals  that  have  had  stilbestrol. 

Experiments  generally  indicate  that 
it  isn’t  possible  to  tell  the  difference 
between  steers  that  get  it  and  those 


call  in  your 

Beacon 

Advisor 

The  most  profitable  program  for  your  farm  will  vary 
with  your  equipment,  labor,  size  and  type  of  operation. 
Your  Beacon  Advisor  can  often  show  you  how  to  make 
a  better  return  or  profit  on  your  poultry  or  dairy  dollar. 

Remember  that  The  Beacon  Milling  Company  sells 
satisfaction.  Not  only  are  Bea con-trolled  feeds  formu¬ 
lated  to  help  you  “feed  out”  inherited  poultry  or  dairy 
production  capacity,  but  the  carefully  selected  Beacon 
sales-service  organization  can  show  you  how  best  to  put. 
these  modern  top-quality  feeds  to  work  for  you. 

So  make  sure  your  farm— no  matter  how  profitable— is 
operating  at  the  maximum  profit  level  for  your  size  of 
business,  available  labor  and  equipment.  Let  Beacon 
Feeds  and  your  Beacon  Advisor  work  for  you. 

Your  Beacon  Advisor,  along  with  your  Beacon  Feed 
Dealer,  is  well  qualified  through  training  and  experience 
to  help  you  sfelect  the  feeding  program  best  suited  for 
your  needs.  Invite  him  to  visit  your  farm.  Get  to  know’ 
him  better. 

Free  Management  Guides 

Your  Beacon  Advisor  or  Beacon  Feed  Dealer  will  give 
you  a  free  copy  of  “Profitable  Poultry  Management”  or 
“Profitable  Dairy  Management”  (New  Tenth  Edition) . 
These  valuable  guides  are  among  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  management  manuals  printed  —  often  used  as  agri¬ 
cultural  textbooks. 


From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 

BEAConI'eedS 

UNIFORMLY  BETTER  {[  |  \l  BECAUSE  THEY'RE  BEACON-TROLLEP 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  Headquarters:  Cayuga,  N,  Y.  •  Mills:  Cayuga,  N.  Y.:  York,  Pa.;  Laurel,  Del.;  Eastport,  N.  Y.;  Broadway,  V*, 
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i  ms  just 


What’s  the  price 
of  hogs  gonna  be 
when  your  new  lit¬ 
ters  head  for  market?  Well,  we  both 
know  that  if  Cy  had  an  infallible  crys 
tal  ball,  he’d  be  a  millionaire  .  . 
which  he  ain’t.  But  there  are  some 
pretty  good  grounds  for  making  a 
“guess.” 


Personally,  T  think  that  the  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  coming  hog  market  is 
going  to  be  fierce.  (No,  not  as  bad  as 
a  couple  of  years  ago  because  beef 
prices  will  stay  up  .  .  .  but  still  there’s 
an  awful  lot  of  corn  to  be  fed,  and 
there’ll  be  a  lot  of  pigs  going  to 
market.) 

What  does  this  mean  to  you?  Well, 
no  matter  what  the  outlook,  if  you’re 
set  up  for  hogs,  you’ll  probably  be 
feeding  hogs.  The  important  thing 
is  that  if  you  tend  to  business, 
keep  your  costs  low,  and  especially 
if  you  hit  the  early  market,  you’ll 
make  good  money  on  hogs  .  .  . 
even  this  year. 

That’s  why  I’m  so  sold  on  the  Wat¬ 
kins  (Early  Weaning)  Hog  Program. 
With  just  a  very  slight  extra  invest¬ 
ment  in  labor  and  “Pre-Starter”  you’ll 
get  market  weight  hogs  in  a  total  of 
4%  to  514  months. 


Even  if  there  were  no  other  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  \T  atkins  Hog  Program,  I’d 
say  that  gtetting  the  early  market  would 
repay  your  efforts  many  times  over! 
But  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  the  Wat¬ 
kins  Hog  Program  cuts  your  costs 
right  down  the  line  .  .  .  three  important 
ways. 


First.  \\  hen  you  mix  the  sup¬ 
plement  yourself  from  Watkins 
Min-Vite  and  ‘“local”  proteins  .  .  . 
you  get  a  top  quality  supplement 
at  a  substantial  dollar  saving. 

Two.  The  quality  of  the  supple¬ 
ment,  the  high  fortification,  im¬ 
proves  the  conversion  ratio  .  .  > 
you  use  less  grain  and  less  protein. 

Three.  If  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  follow  the  Watkins  Pro¬ 
gram  you’ll  cut  your  costs  even 
more.  Just  in  extra  meat  alone, 
the  Watkins  Pre-Starter  Program 
will  give  you  approximately  $61 
extra  meat  for  an  investment *of 
about  $4.10.  (Figured  on  an  8  pig 
litter  weaned  at  5  weeks.) 

An  added  benefit  of  the  Early  Wean¬ 
ing  Program  is  that  in  general,  your 
pigs  are  better  nourished  ...  so  it 
tends  to  reduce  death  losses,  nutrition¬ 
al  disease,  and  turn  poor-doers  into  ef¬ 
ficient  hogs. 

If  you’re  raising  hogs,  this  is  going 
to  be  extra  important  to  you  this  year. 
W  by  not  take  time  to  talk  it  over  with 
your  Watkins  Dealer  the  next  time  lie 
calls? 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


DISCOUNT  FOR  VOLUME 

HE  public  knows  that  there  is  plen¬ 
ty  of  milk  without  the  need  of  milk 
advertising.  What  the  public  wants  is 
milk  in  large  enough  containers  and  at 
a  price  that  is,  in  their  opinion,  a  fail: 
price. 

“The  public  also  knows  that  there  is 
too  big  a  price  spread  between  farmer 
and  consumer. 

“As  to  advertising  milk,  it  is  up  to 
the  dealer  to  advertise  his  product.  The 
farmer  produces.  The  dealer  buys  and 
sells.  It  is  up  to  him  to  move  the  prod¬ 
uct.  That  is  why  the  dealer  went  into 
the  milk  business. 

“Why  isn’t  fluid  milk  advertised  in 
weekly  store  ads?  Powdered  milk,  con¬ 
densed  and  evaporated  milk,  yes.  Why 
not  fluid’ milk?  Is  it  because  everyone 
knows  about  milk  as  he  does  about 
bread?  A  necessary  food  item.  All  the 
dealer  has  to  do  is  price  it  to  sell.  The 
market  is  there. 

“A  dealer  near  me  fought  for  a  long 
time  to  bring  his  product  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  a  right  price  without  a  cut  to 
the  farmer.  Other  dealers  opposed  it. 
They  would  have  to  slice  their  own 
profits.  Three  years  ago,  before  I 
started  my  own  dairy,  I  traveled  19 
miles  one  way  to  buy  milk  from  him 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  men  who 

never  amount  to  much — those  who 

cannot  do  what  they  are  told,  and 

those  who  can  do  nothing  else. 

— Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 

★  ★★★★★★,★★ 

for  my  family  of  four.  The  price  at 
that  time,  6  qts.  for  $1.00  at  the  plant. 
I  always  bought  a  case  of  24  qts.  In  a 
short  time  I  was  buying  3  cases  for 
friends.  Local  dealers  kept  him  out  of 
the  surrounding  area  stores,  but  they 
could  not  stop  the  public  from  going 
to  the  plant  to  get  it.  At  that  price  the 
people  were  coming  from  long  dis¬ 
tances  to  buy  milk  by  the  case. 

“The  people  will  buy,  but  to  them  the 
price  must  be  right.” — B.M.,  New  York 

Editor's  Note:  We  favor  fewer  regu¬ 
lations  on  retail  milk  salesj  but  we 
also  favor  milk  promotion  by  producers’ 
organizations. 

—  A.  A.  — 

BULLETIN  AVAILABLE 
ON  STATE  LAND 
ACQUISITION 

HAVE  JUST  attended  a  meeting  in 
Albany  where  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  acquisition  of  rights-of- 
way  for  public  highways  in  our  State 
with  members  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  including  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Subsequent  to  the  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  article  on  this  subject  in 
your  October  5th  issue  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  has  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  on  this  matter, x  and  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  present  these  points  of 
view.  Let  me  say  that  I  found  the  De¬ 
partment  most  responsive.  They  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  problems 
in  respect  to  property  owners.  To 
show  the  magnitude  of  their  problems, 
they  say  that  last  year  the  State  ac¬ 
quired  between  S,000  and  10,000  pieces 
of  property,  and  that  only  4  per  cent 
of  these  were  contested. 


I  am  convinced  that  they  are  trying 
j  their  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  to  interfere  As  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  farm  operations.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  assures  me  that  in  all  possible 
cases  they  “take”  on  back  property 
lines,  and  that  right  now  they  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  hasten  all  procedures  so 
that  property  owners  can  be  compen¬ 
sated  more  quickly. 

In  this  respect  it  has  come  to  my  at¬ 
tention  that  the  State  of  California  has 
evolved  a  method  that  has  been  emin¬ 
ently  satisfactory.  The  Good  Roads 
Association  is  looking  into  this,  with 
the  possibility  of  adapting  it  to  this 
State  providing,  of  course,  it  can  be 
fitted  into  the  legal  framework  of  our 
State. 

I  am  enclosing  a  Bulletin  on  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  land  which  our  Association  has 
sponsored — again  following  California’s 
lead — in  which  you  and  your  readers 
might  be  interested. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
support  of  our  State  highway  program, 
and  assure  you  that  the  Good  Roads 
Association  will  continue  to  reflect 
farmers’  long  range  interests.  —  John 
Wickham,  President,  N.  Y.  Good  Roads 
Assoc.,  Inc. 

EDITOR'S  note:  The  Bulletin  refer¬ 
red  to  is  entitled  “A  Report  to  Property 
Owners — Your  State,  your  Highways, 
and  You,”  which  you  can  get  from  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Public 
Works  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

•  —  A.  A.  — 

THRIFT  IS  ESSENTIAL 

N  PAGE  8  of  the  December  7  issue, 
C.  D.,  Pa.  tells  how  a  young  couple 
can  save  money  by  resisting  the  urge 
to  buy  on  time.  Our  phony  prosperity 
is  based  largely  on  credit  to  the  tune 
of  a  total  public  and  private  debt  figure 
approaching  a  trillion  dollars.  What 
would  happen  to  our  economy  if  a  few 
million  families  should  adopt  C.D.’s 
plan? — J.J.S.,  N.Y. 

Editor's  Note  :  I  realize  that  any  abrupt 
change  causes  complications.  However,  I 
personally  believe  that  the  effect  of  more 
saving  on  the  economy  would  be  better 
than  if  more  and  more  people  continue  to 
go  in  debt  for  more  and  more  gadgets  on 
the  instalment  plan. 

Thrift  is  essential  for  free  enterprise. 
New  buildings  and  equipment  must  be 
provided  as  industry  expands,  and  all  fa¬ 
cilities  must  be  replaced  as  they  are  worn 
out.  Fundamentally,  there  are  just  three 
places  where  the  money  can  come  from : 
from  profits  ol'  business ;  from  savings  of 
individuals ;  and  from  government.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  however,  has  nothing  to  loan 
that  it  does  not  first  borrow  or  take  from 
taxpayers. 

—  a.  a.  — 

LETTERS  HELP 

E  WISH  to  express  to  you  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  three 
editorials  in  the  November  16,  1957, 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist  en¬ 
titled  “The  Price  of  Defense,”  "A  Brake 
on  Spending,”  and  “Foundations.” 

Your  conclusions  expressed  in  “The 
Price  of  Defense”  were  so  good  that  we 
have  written  to  our  U.  S.  Senators  and 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  quoting  this 
editorial  in  our  letters.  We  like  the  tone 
qf  your  editorials. 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.H.P.,  Mass. 

Editor's  Note  :  I  am  very  appreciative 
of  the  action  these  subscribers  took.  We, 
of  course,  always  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  copies  of  editorials  to  our  Legis¬ 
lators,  and  frequently  do  so.  However, 
you  can  easily  understand  how  much 
more  effective  are  a  number  of  letters 
from  readers  than  one  from  the  editor. 
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Send  now  for 


new  facts  on 


on  any 


RANGE 

SILO 

SAVE  big  money  on  a 
guaranteed  Grange  Silo. 
The  BIG  value  with  all 
the  exclusive  features. 
Grange  lasts  longer,  fills 
easier,  offers  safety  fea¬ 
tures  to  protect  you. 


THE  EARLIER  YOU  ORDER 
THE  LARGER  YOUR  DISCOUNT 
.  .  .  AND  YOU  PAY  LATER! 


If  you  o,rder  early,  you 
get  a  big  fat  discount. 
You'll  never  save  money 
any  easier!  Write  for 
Free  Bulletin  and  scale 
of  Early  Order  Dis¬ 
counts.  This  offer  is 
limited — Act  FAST  and 
SAVE! 

NO  OBLIGATION 


.  .  .  write 


for  new  free  bulletin 


GRANGE  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


Please  rush  me  facts  about  Early  Order 
Discount  and  valuable  Free  Grange 
Bulletin.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Name  . 


Address..! . . . . . 

EASY  FINANCE  PLAN  ARRANGED 


SAFE  •  FAST  •  SURE 


TREATMENT  .  .  . 

For  sore,  scab,  injured,  obstructed 
teats.  Flex-O  Medicated  Teat  Dilators 
— by  their  antiseptic,  gentle  dilating 
action — provide  soothing  relief,  resist 
infection  and  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing.  Keep  teat  canal  OPEN  in  its 
normal  shape  until  healed.  Also  for 
hard  milkers. 

FIT  ALL  SIZE  TEATS 


At  your  dealer,  or  postpaid. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Cedar  Grove  16,  New  Jersey 


FLEX-O  medicated 

teat  dilators 


The  ONLY  cloth-covered 
dilators  that  contain  NO  WIRES 


Famous  for  SO  Years 

FARMERS 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY. 
ALL  OH  PART  TIME. 

Take  orders  now.  right  in  your 
community,  fen’  our  Northern 
Grown.  Proven  Farm  and  Grass  Seeds.  Complete 
line.  Exclusive  territory.  Liberal  Commission  paid 
weekly.  Men  with  us  for  years.  Satisfied  customers 
order  year  after  year. 

Write  for  1958  Price  List  and  Agency. 

GEORGE  K.  HIGBIE  &  CO.,  INC. 

2  Lake  Ave.,  Rochester  6,  N.  Y. 

Sow  Higbie  Seeds  for  A-l  Crops. 


f HIGBIE 
yJSEEDS 


TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

Regular  —  <«  •«die 

Large  — t*  inintuts 

48  Dilators ....  Jl. 00 
24  Dilators . 65 


( 
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Some  Suggestions  About  Making 
Farm  Income-Tax  Returns 


By  V.  B.  Hart  and  Robert  S.  Smith 

Cornell  University 


D 


F  YOU  are  a  farmer,  there  are 
a  number  of  ways  in  which  you 
can  make  the  job  of  filling  out 
your  Federal  income  tax  return 
and  paying  the  tax  a  little  less  burden¬ 
some.  The  first  of  those  ways  is  to  ask 
your  County  Agricultural  Agent  for  a 
copy  of  the  new  Farmers  Tax  Guide 
put  out  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice.  This  guide  explains  in  detail  ex¬ 
actly  how  to  make  out  your  1957  Fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  return  and  how  to  cal¬ 
culate  your  net  farm  profit  for  Social 
Security  credit. 

Included  in  the  Farmers’  Tax  Guide 
is  a  set  of  forms  on  which  the  figures 
of  an  actual  farm  business  are  entered 
and  the  farmer’s  income  and  self-em¬ 
ployment  (Social  Security)  taxes  are 
calculated.  The  guide  also  has  an  up- 
to-date  list  of  deductible  business  ex¬ 
penses  commonly  found  on  farms  here 
in  the  Northeast. 

Most  farmers  and  most  of  our  tax 
consultants  and  accountants  have 
grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  income 
taxes.  So  with  the  experience  they  have 
had  and  the  aids  and  directions  in  the 
Federal  Farm  Tax  Guide  available, 
making  out  a  farm  income  tax  return 
is  by  no  means  a  new  job.  In  spite  of 
experience  and  aids,  there  are  about  a 
dozen  important  points  or  items  that 
are  frequently  missed  in  making  out 
farmers  Federal  income  tax  returns. 

Easier  Figuring 

One  important  point  often  missed  on 
farm  returns  is  this:  “If  you  wish,  you 
can  enter  the  money  items  on  your  re¬ 
turn  and  the  schedules  that  accompany 
it  as  whole-dollar  amounts.”  You  can 
drop  amounts  of  less  than  50  cents  and 
increase  amounts  of  over  50  cents  to 
the  next  highest  dollar.  In  this  way  you 
eliminate  the  column  of  cents  entirely. 
Be  sure  you  do  not  just  drop  the 
amounts  of  less  than  50  cents  and  for¬ 
get  to  raise  those  of  over  the  half 
dollar.  , 

Another  important  point  concerns 
hiring  your  son  or  daughter.  “You  may 
deduct,  as  a  labor  expense,  reasonable 
cash  wages  paid  to  your  child  for  farm 
work  actually  done  by  him.”  But  note 
that  this  provision  says  “reasonable 
cash  wages,  and  “work  actually  done 
by  him.” 

And  here  is  a  good  point  that  many 
miss:  “The  fact  your  child  has  a  gross 
income  of  over  $600  does  not  deprive 
you  of  the  privilege  of  claiming  him  as 
a  dependent,  providing  he  is  under  19 
years  old  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  was 
a  student.”  This  is  a  big  help  to  a  farm 
family  with  one  or  two  young  people 
in  college. 

Figuring  Depreciation 

An  item  on  depreciation  that  many 
do  not  understand  is  as  follows:  “You 
are  allowed  to  take  depreciation  only 
on  property  that  is  used  in  your  trade 
or  business,  or  held  for  the  production 
of  income.  Somehow  or  other  a  lot  of 
people  seem  to  think  that  they  can  take 
depreciation  on  their  personal  automo¬ 
bile  or  the  farm  home. 

A  point  for  dairymen  is  this:  “The 
only  sales  of  livestock  that  are  reported 
on  the  farm  form  Schedule  F  are  those 
held  primarily  for  sale — for  example, 
feeder  cattle,  bob  calves,  and  young 
pigs.”  All  other  sales  of  livestock  go 
over  on  Schedule  D. 

If  you  had  a  gas  or  electric  line  run 
across  your  place  this  past  year,  be 
sure  that  you  understand  the  difference 
between  the  way  in  which  you  report 
income  from  granting  a  right-of-way 
across  your  farm  and  the  way  in  which 
you  report  income  received  from  the 
actual  sale  of  a  part  of  your  farm.  The 
Federal  Farmers’  Tax  Guide,  available 


from  the  office  of  your  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Agent,  explains  this  difference 
and  exactly  how  to  handle  both  situ¬ 
ations. 

If  you  sell  some  wood  or  lumber  and 
report  it  as  ordinary  income  on  the 
farm  Schedule  F,  do  not  forget  that 
you  are  entitled  to- deduct  as  a  farm 
expense  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
depletion  of  your  original  investment 
in  your  woodlot. 

A  lot  of  farmers  kick  about  having 
to  unscramble  the  figures  in  their  farm 


cash  account  books  in  order  to  fit  them 
into  the  headings  of  the  expense  table 
given  on  page  2  of  the  farm  form 
Schedule  F.  If  those  persons  would 
read  the  directions  for  Schedule  F  they 
would  see  this  statement — “Any  other 
equally  descriptive  classification  may 
be  used.”  So  you  can  just  copy  the 
headings  in  your  farm  cash  account 
book  right  over  on  to  the  expense  table 
of  Schedule  F  without  reclassifying  ex¬ 
penses. 

Some  people  who  are  anxious  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  as  much  Social  Security  cred¬ 
it  as  possible  ask  if  they  have  to  take 
depreciation  on  their  buildings  and 
equipment  in  calculating  their  self-em¬ 
ployment  tax.  The  answer  is  “Yes.” 
You  are  not  allowed  to  boost  your  in¬ 
come  for  Social  Security  credit  by  skip¬ 
ping  the  depreciation  on  your  farm 
property.  / 
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Farming  today  requires  the  use  of  a 
lot  of  credit.  But  a  loan  from  a  bank 
or  a  production  credit  association  is  not 
taxable  income.  And  when  you  come 
to  repay  the  loan,  the  payment  is  not 
a  deductible  income  tax  expense. 

If  you  bought  a  cow  for  $400  and 
then  sold  her  at  a  loss,  you  would  have 
a  business  loss  and  could  deduct  it  as 
such  on  your  Federal  income  tax  re¬ 
turn.  But  if  you  take  a  loss  in  turning 
in  your  personal  car  or  your  television 
set  for  a  new  one,  you  would  not  have 
a  business  loss,  and  such  a  loss  is  not 
deductible  for  Federal  income  tax  pur¬ 
poses.  The  only  deductible  non-business 
losses  are  those  resulting  from  theft  or 
casualty.  If  that  personal  car  of  yours 
burned  up  or  someone  stole  your  tele¬ 
vision  set,  that  would  be  a  deductible 
loss. 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Feeding  News  & 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC.  •  SCRANTON,  PENNA. 


Hints  on  giving  fall-born 
heifers  best  growth  opportunity 


r  STERLING  BLUSALT 


High  milk  production  in  your  mature 
cows  depends  in  large  part  on  how 
and  what  you  feed  them  during  their 
first  year.  Here  are  two  feeding  prac¬ 
tices  found  to  be  effective  with  fall- 
and  winter-born  heifers  .  . . 

1.  Every  day— along  with  a  balanced 
ration  of  mixed  feed— feed  each  heifer 
3  lbs.  of  corn  or  grass  silage  for  every 
100  lbs.  of  body  weight,  plus  all  the 
hay  she’ll  eat.  This  prepares  for  high 
milk  production  by  helping  your  heifers 
develop  into  cows  with  a  large  capac¬ 
ity  for  feed. 

2.  Take  care  not  to  overfeed  calf 
rations.  Feed  4  lbs.  daily  with  good- 
quality  hay,  5  to  6  lbs.  with  poor- 
quality  hay.  Overfeeding  the  grain 
ration  will  reduce  roughage  consump¬ 
tion  and  add  to  the  cost  of  raising 
heifers.  And  excess  body  fat  can  spoil 
later  udder  development. 

Want  more  information  on  effective 
livestock  feeding?  You  can  get  it 

from  International  Salt  Company’s 
Animal  Nutrition  Department  in  Wat¬ 
kins  Glen,  New  York.  Just  drop  us  a 
line,  and  we’ll  help  you  in  any  way 
we  can. 


GROWTH  STANDARDS  FOR  DAIRY  HEIFERS 

( Morrison  Standards ) 


Age 

Months 

Holstein 

Lbs. 

Ayrshire 

Lbs. 

Guernsey 

Lbs. 

Jersey 

Lbs. 

Birth 

91 

71 

65 

54 

1 

113 

86 

79 

68 

2 

150 

114 

105 

92 

4 

250 

190 

177 

164 

6 

365 

281 

267 

250 

12 

653 

518 

490 

462 

18 

861 

690 

663 

615 

24 

1075 

845 

818 

750 

WIN  $10  for  your  “Salt  Idea”! 

We’ll  pay  $10.00  each  for  the  winning 
“Salt  Ideas”  used  in  this  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements.  A  “Salt  Idea”  should  be  a 
helpful  and  original  suggestion  on  the 
use  of  salt  around  the  farm.  Send  your 
ideas  to  the  Farm  and  Feed  Salt  Depart¬ 
ment  of  International  Salt  Company, 
Inc.,  Scranton  2,  Pennsylvania. 

Every  idea  that  wins  a  prize  will  be  published  in 
this  “Salt  Idea”  column.  All  entries  become  the 
property  of  International  Salt  Company.  None 
will  be  returned,  and  we  are  the  sole  judge  of 
winners.  In  case  of  duplicate  entries,  winner 
will  be  decided  on  basis  of  earliest  postmark. 


trace-mineral  salt 
for  free-choice 
feeding  and  for 
your  custom 
grist  mixes. 

*111/ j 


"Blusalt  and  bone  meal 
put  my  herd  back  in  shape! 


U 


. . .  says  Russell  Hackman,  dairy¬ 
man  from  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 
Three  years  ago,  Hackman  was 
having  breeding  troubles  in  his 
herd  of  Holsteins.  His  veterinarian 
diagnosed  a  principal  cause  of  the 
troubles  as  being  the  serious  cal¬ 
cium,  phosphorus  and  trace-min¬ 
eral  deficiency  in  the  home-grown 
feeds  grown  on  the  red-shale  soil 


around  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

To  counteract  this  deficiency,  the 

veterinarian  recommended  feeding 
bone  meal  and  Sterling  Blusalt 
free  choice.  After  2  years  on  bone 
meal  and  this  increased  amount  of 
Blusalt,  Russell  Hackman’s  herd 
is  back  in  shape.  Health  and  milk 
production  are  good.  Breeding 
problems  have  disappeared. 


4-LB.  UK 


Blusalt  contains  high-quality  salt 
plus  cobalt,  copper,  iron,  iodine, 
manganese,  zinc  and  sulfate  sulfur. 
Blusalt  is  available  in  50-  and  100- 
lb.  bags,  4-lb.  Liks,  and  50-lb.  blocks. 

Also  available  from  your  feed  dealer . . . 
STERLING  GREEN’SALT  .  .  .  salt,  plus 
trace  minerals,  plus  10%  phenothia- 
zine  for  control  of  certain  internal 
parasites.  In  100-  and  25-lb.  bags. 
STERLING  GRANULATED  SALT.  .  .  high- 
quality  white  salt  for  both  feed  mixing 
and  free-choice  feeding.  In  25-  and 
100-lb.  bags.  Also  pressed  into  50-lb. 
blocks  and  4-lb.  Liks- — plain,  iodized, 
and  sulfurized. 

I _ _ I 


Blusalt  Liks  in 
stanchion  holders  . . . 

Supply  your  animals  with 
needed  salt,  trace  minerals 

This  winter,  make  sure  your  animals 
have  all  the  free-choice  salt  and  trace 
minerals  they  need.  Give  them  access 
to  Sterling  Blusalt  Liks — 4-lb.  com¬ 
pressed  Liks  of  high-quality  salt  plus 
the  seven  trace  minerals  needed  for 
good  growth  and  reproduction  (cobalt, 
iron,  iodine,  manganese,  zinc  and 
sulfate  sulfur). 

Blusalt  Liks  are  grooved  in  the  sides 
—can  be  placed  conveniently  in  the 
new,  improved  Sterling  Salt-Lik  Hold¬ 
ers.  Thus,  they’re  ideal  for  feeding 
salt  and  trace  minerals  free  choice  in 
both  stalls  and  stanchions. 


*  Service  and  Research  are  the  EXTRAS  in... 

STERLING  "™dSALT 
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Superb  design,  top-quality  materials  and  me¬ 
ticulous  workmanship  identify  all  Smoker 
products  on  sight.  To  handle  ear  corn,  loose 
grain,  baled  hay  or  bagged  produce  with  the 
greatest  safety,  convenience  .  .  .  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  ...  look  for  Smoker 
equipment  at  your  farm  dealer  today. 


EAR  CORN  AND  GRAIN  BOX 

Heavy  galvanized. and  steel 
construction.  Interior 
braced  for  rigidity.  Self¬ 
unloading. 


SMOKER  SPW 

25%  to  30% 
GREATER 
REACH 

than  other 
elevators  of 
equal  length 


FOR  CATALOG 


SAFE-600  ELEVATION. 

Bales  won't  tumble 
back  placed  flat  in 
trough  between  Smoker's 
4V 2"  extra  deep  non¬ 
tilting  flights. 


TOP  DRIVE  pulls  load 
up,  reduces  operating 
vibration.  Motor  up  out 
of  dust  lasts  longer. 


BALED  HAY  MOW  CONVEYOR 

Hangs  from  haytrack 
or  rafters.  Takes  bales 
directly  from  elevator, 
discharges  anywhere  in 


Er . .  K- 


BD 

ELEVATORS 

an  all-purpose  elevator  of¬ 
fering  maximum  utility 
and  versatility  to  the  bud¬ 
get  minded  buyer.  3  sizes 
reach  up  to  26'  height 


BALE 
BOOSTER 

does  the  work  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  elevator  with  baled 
hay.  Reaches  up  to  20'. 
Low  cost. 


BULK  FEED 
STORAGE  VAULT 


Holds  up  to  4 
tons  of  chick 
mash.  Extra 
hopper  sec¬ 
tions  increase 
capacity. 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC.,  intercourse,  pa. 


*Big  Bmowrc  Sggs  Sorlier  1 


HUBBARD’S  HEW 


PULLET 


A  GREAT  NEW  LAYER 

Get  all  the  facts.  Write  today! 

Based  on  12-month  tests,  your 
new  Hubbard  #496  produced 
a  total  of  233  (hen  monthly) 
eggs  per  bird  with  average 
production  of  64%. 


Our  research  in  cross  breeding  has  produced  a  new, 
hardy,  heavy  layer.  She  excels  in  large,  early,  strong 
shelled  eggs,  and  higher  egg  quality.  Birds  start  to  lay 
at  20  to  22  weeks.  Flocks  peak  at  85  to  90  %.  Eggs  re¬ 
markably  uniform  in  size  and  color. 

MUCH  LESS  BREAKAGE.  Extremely  strong  shell  quality 
holds  through  12  months’  production.  (Based  on  1,000 
birds,  this  one  inherited  characteristic  alone  can  mean 
an  extra  $250.00  income  per  year!!) 

HIGH  LIVABILITY —VERY  FEW  CULLS.  The  #496  is  a  strong, 
vigorous  hybrid  bred  to  take  stresses  of  modern  high 
production.  You  get  practically  no  growing  mortality! 

FREE!  A  new  catalogue  tell*  all  about  Hubbard  Profit-bred 
egg  strains;  also  K-137  Kimberchik  Leghorns.  See  this  catalogue 
before  you  buy.  Address  Box  20. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS 

for  EARLY  ORDERS  and  DELIVERIES 

I  HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Statesville,  N.C. 


HUBBARD  FARMS  PROFIT-BRED  EGG  STRAINS 


HARPER  HYBRID  MUSKMELON 
First  Generation  Hybrid 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

HARPER  HYBRID  MUSKMELON 

-  Just  What  You've  Been  Waiting  For 
A  muskmelon  that  has: 

SWEET  TANGY  FLAVOR-THICK  SOLID  FLESH 
ATTRACTIVE  APPEARANCE-SIZE  EASY  TO  REFRIGERATE 
VIGOROUS  VINES  -  HEAVY  YIELDS 

Harper  is  a  first  generation  hybrid  that  combines  all  these 
qualities.  '"** 

Give  it  a  trial  in  your  garden  this  year. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

24  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1958  CATALOG  mw/ieady 


Eight  of  the  45  state  winners  in  the  22nd  annual  4-H  Club  Electric  Program  are  shown 
here  examining  a  radio  built  by  one  of  their  fellow  members.  Seated  is  Florence  B. 
Thomas  of  Fremont,  N.  H.  Standing,  from  left,  are  Vincent  K.  Harrington,  East  Green¬ 
wich,  R.  I.;  Peter  Franke,  Hicksville,  N.  Y.;  William  Jewett,  Johnson,  Vt.;  Douglas 
Benson,  Middleboro,  Mass.;  Keith  Fronk,  Farmington,  Me.;  Robert  Wiedenmann, 
Hamden,  Conn.,  and  Burton  Lee  Fleming,  West  Sunbury,  Pa.  The  4-H  Electric  Program 
is  sponsored  by  the  Westinghouse  Educational  Foundation. 


Four -II  Winners 


Norman  J.  Mercier,  West 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1957  Na- 
tional  4-H  Garden  Program 
winner,  giving  W.  L.  Voegeli, 
General  Sales  Manager, 
Tractor  Group,  Allis-Chal- 
mers  Mfg.  Co.,  which  spon¬ 
sors  the  Garden  Program, 
some  pointers  on  carrots 
during  the  36th  National 
4-H  Club  Congress  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  Norman  received  a 
$400  scholarship  as  National 
Garden  Program  winner 
from  Massachusetts. 

Inset  is  Martin  Brasted, 
Hornell,  1957  National  4-H 
Garden  Program  winner 
from  New  York. 


Lorna  Lamb  of  Darien 
Center,  New  York's  state 
winner  of  the  National  4-H 
Club  home  economics  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.,  is  con¬ 
gratulated  by  Ward's  Chair, 
man,  John  A.  Barr,  left,  and 
G.  L.  Noble,  director  of  the 
4-H  National  Committee  on 
Boys  and  Girls  Work. 


I 

Typifying  the  increased  4-H  scholarship 
awards  this  year  of  $400,  Frank  W.  Jenks, 
President  of  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany,  presents  Fred  Atwater,  Barker, 
New  York  (on  the  left),  and  Patrick  Dube, 
Eagle  Lake,  Maine,  with  a  giant  scholar¬ 
ship  certificate  during  the  National  4-H 
Club  Congress  in  Chicago.  These  two  young 
farm  leaders  were  labeled  outstanding 
4-H  Clubsters  in  the  Nation  when  they 
were  named  as  two  of  the  six  winners  in 
the  Boys  4-H  Agricultural  Awards  Pro¬ 
gram  and  were  awarded  all-expense  trips 
to  the  Congress  and  scholarships  by  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester. 
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“Strange  Happenings”  Contest 


SAVED  BY  HER  DREAM 

First  Prize 

WHAT  would  you  call  this  thing 
that  happened  to  us,  luck,  chance, 
coincidence,  or  God’s  goodness? 

Father  bought  his  farm  where  we 
now  live  when  I  was  eleven  years  old. 
More  than  thirty  years  later  we  came 
back  and  bought  it  from  him.  When  I 
was  a  child,  I  could  climb  up  in  the 
cellarway  and  with  a  flashlight  peer 
into  the  cobwebby  partition  over  the 
high-ceilinged  livingroom.  I  once 
dreamed  that  there  was  a  fire  in  that 
inaccessible  place.  Occasionally  through 
the  years,  that  dream  recurred,  always 
vivid,  though  the  cellarway  long  ago 
became  a  well-partitioned  kitchen 
closet. 

Not  many  months  after  we  returned 
we  were  preparing .  for  guests  on  a 
snowy  December  day.  We  put  a  port¬ 
able  oil  heater  in  the  center  of  the  up¬ 
stairs  hall  to  take  the  chill  off  the  un¬ 
heated,  bedrooms.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
loud  explosion  and  the  whole  big  hall 
was  ablaze.  It  was  chore  time  and  our 
son,  a  high  school  lad,  was  pumping 
watdr  in  the  kitchen  to  water  the  cows. 
He  told  me  to  take  the  water  while  he 
phoned  the  fire  department.  We  rushed 
back  and  forth  the  length  of  two  big 
rooms  with  pail  after  pail  of  water,  and 
when  the  firemen  finally  arrived,  the 
fire  was  out.  Only  charred  walls  and 
floor  boards  greeted  them.  They  had 
had  trouble  getting  up  the  steep  hill 
through  six  inches  of  fresh  snow. 

They  looked  around  and  congratu¬ 
lated  us  for  the  extinguishing  job  and 
reprimanded  us  for  having  Christmas 
decorations  near  a  chimney.  They  were 
about  to  leave  when  I  suddenly  remem¬ 
bered  my  dream.  At  my  request  they 
tore  up  the  charred  floor  boards  above 
the  livingroom  and  found  a  good  fire 
smouldering  in  that  old  partition  or  air 
space,  just  as  in  my  dream  of  long  ago. 
Pails  of  water  would  not  have  helped 
there  but  with  their  “Indians”  they  were 
able  to  force  it  to  the  right  places  and 
extinguish  it.  My  childhood  dream 
saved  this  old  New  England  house. 

—Mrs.  H.  G.,  N.  H. 

WARNED  OF  DEATH 

ABOUT  three  o’clock  one  morning, 
my  father  was  awakened  by  a  vivid 
dream ;  it  clung  to  him  so  tightly  lie  had 
to  get  out  of  bed.  He  had  dreamed  he 
saw  his  cherished  life-long  friend,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Frank  Brown,  dying  and  calling 
father’s  name. 

Mother  tried  to  comfort  father  with 
the  reminder  he’d  had  a  letter  from  him 
just  a  few  days  previous.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  my  father  was  a 
most  practical  and  unsuperstitious  sort 
of  person,  he  could  not  shake  off  the 
dream. 

As  the  daylight  brightened  the  win¬ 
dows  and  my  parents  started  down¬ 
stairs  for  breakfast,  our  phone  rang. 
The  message  that  came  over  the  wire 
was,  “Governor  Frank  Brown  died  un¬ 
expectedly  at  three  this  morning.  Cause 
unknown  at  this  time.  Will  you  serve 
as  honorary  pallbearer  ?  Time  and  place 
of  funeral  not  decided  as  yet.” 

I  never  heard  my  father  discuss  this 
occurrence  with  anyone  outside  the 
family.  But  we  always  considered  it  a 
very  strange  coincidence. — Mrs.  L.R.S., 
New  York 


CALL  IT  "FATE” 

WAS  18  and  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  the  old  sexton  of  our  village 
church,  but  he  thought  she  could  do 
much  better  (even  though  she  didn’t) 
and  he  ordered  me  to  stay  away  from 
her. 

But  there  was  a  barn  dance  this 
Saturday,  and  although  I  begged  his 
permission  to  take  her,  he  was  adamant 


in  his  refusal.  The  hour  for  the  dance 
came  and  went  as  I  trudged  slowly 
back  past  the  church  where  he  was 
doing  some  work  in  readiness  for  Sun¬ 
day.  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  light  lit 
at  that  late  hour. 

Out  of  curiosity,  I  went  in,  to  find 
our  sexton  unconscious  in  a  pool  of 
blood,  with  a  hatchet  on  the  floor  where 
it  had  fallen.  I  raised  a  hue  and  cry, 
neighbors  came  and  we  hauled  him  to 
the  hospital  in  time  to  save  his  life. 

He’d  been  hewing  some  shingles  and 
had  just  sharpened  the  hatchet,  but  it 
had  struck  a  knot  in  one  of  the  shingles 
and  veered  off  to  almost  sever  an  artery 
in  his  foot. 


He’s  my  father-in-law  today,  and 
still  gets  a  kick  out  of  telling  his  grand¬ 
children  how  I  happened  to  be  there 
when  he  needed  help  so  desperately. 

—H.M.,  Pa. 

BLESSINGS  IN  THREE’S 

TROUBLES  never  come  singly”  — 
but  that  old  saw  is  true  of  blessings, 
too,  as  I  can  testify.  A  year  ago,  I  had 
a  remarkable  spell  of  good  fortune.  To 
begin  with,  I  must  admit  I  have  a  re¬ 
markable  husband  who  in  his  capacity 
as  captain  of  an  oyster  boat  for  the 
past  20  years  has  had  several  chances 
to  rescue  people  from  death  or  disaster. 
I  obtained  a  place  for  us  on  a  TV  show, 


“Welcome  Travelers”,  where  I  told 
part  of  his  adventures  and  we  won 
some  money. 

Two  weeks  later,  I  told  the  other 
part  of  his  adventures  on  a  radio  show, 
for  which  simple  procedure  I  won  a 
week’s  vacation  for  two  at  St.  Charles 
Hotel  in  New  Orleans,  a  watch  for 
George  and  a  vacuum  cleaner! 

I  love  to  write  letters,  and  that 
spring,  I  wrote  to  the  Johnny  Olsen 
Show  about  my  favorite  hymn.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  my  letter  was  considered 
best  for  the  week  and  I  won  a  lovely 
electric  range,  a  watch  for  myself,  and 
a  set  of  the  American  Peoples’  Ency¬ 
clopedia. 

Now,  of  course,  all  these  blessings 
had  to  be  included  in  my  income  tax  re¬ 
port — but  nevertheless  I  found  that 
good  things  sometimes  come  in  threes. 

—Mrs.  P.W.L.,  N.  Y. 


How  to  be  sure  your 

pipeline  milking  system  won’t  ever  grow  old! 


You  save  money  from  the  instant 
your  pipeline  milker  is  installed. 

Butt  the  biggest  savings  are  over 
the  long  run  —  especially  when  you 
have  a  pipeline  that  can  take  rough 
treatment  day  in  and  day  out,  with¬ 
out  ever  growing  old  and  inefficient. 

For  this  durability,  ask  your  dealer 
for  a  Pyrex  pipeline.  Here’s  why: 

You  could  wash  and  sterilize  a 
Pyrex  milk  line  fifty  times  a  day 
for  fifty  years— yet  it  would  never 
pit,  rust,  or  lose  its  youthful  luster 
and  crystal-clear  transparency.  And 
you  can  take  a  section  of  Pyrex  Pipe 
and  drive  nails  with  it,  if  you’ve  a 
mind  to.  It’s  that  durable.  2Vi  times 
as  strong  as  ordinary  glass! 

Durability  like  this  is  just  one  rea¬ 
son  why  thousands  of  American 
dairymen  already  have  Pyrex  pipe¬ 
lines  in  their  barns. 

Here  are  other  advantages— given 
only  by  Pyrex  Pipe: 

Complete  visual  control— You  can 

watch  the  flowing  milk  or  washing 
solution,  and  assure  yourself  that 
everything  is  going  smoothly  —  or 
spot  trouble  the  instant  it  appears. 


Easiest  to  clean  —  Pyrex  Pipe  is 
“smooth  as  glass”— because  it  is  glass. 
No  irregularities  to  trap  bacteria  or 
milkstone,  as  often  found  in  other 
kinds  of  pipe. 

Send  for  the  booklet,  “Know  These 
Facts  About  Pyrex  Pipe.”  Simply 
write  your  name  and 
|  |jl  address  on  the  mar- 

pffmmimm  gin  of  this  page,  tear 
it  out  and  mail  to: 

ment,  Corning  Glass 
Works,  Corning,  New 
York,  or  call  your 
local  dealer  representing: 

DeLaval  Separator  Co.,  Farmer  Feeder  Co. 
(Chore-Boy  Division),  Hinman  Milking  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  J.  C.  Marlow  Milking  Machine 
Co.,  Rite-Way  Dairy  Farm  Equipment  Cor¬ 
poration,  Perfection  Manufacturing  Corp., 
and  Universal  Milking  Machine  Division. 


MILK  PURITY-PROTECTED 

m-  PYREX 

V  w  GLASS  PIPE 


“DOUBLE-TOUGH"— Yes,  you  can  drive  naili 
with  it!  Dairymen  who  'are  using  PYREX 
pipelines  report  that  breakage  is  no  problem. 


“Saves  me 

IV2  hours  a  day," 

reports  William  R. 
T refry,  Eaton  Ra¬ 
pids,  Mich.,  speaking 
of  his  Pyrex  pipeline. 
“Helps  me  maintain 
low  bacteria  count 
.  .  .  makes  it  easy  to 
keep  my  pipeline 
clean.” 


CORNING  GLASS  WORKS, 29-1  Crystal  Street,  Corning,  New  York 


(12)  12 
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Yours 

FREE! 


KELLY’S  COLOR  CATALOG 

of  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear 

PIlIC  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade 
lllu  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area  .  .  . 
and  they’re  so  EASY  to  care  for  and  har¬ 
vest!  Over  a  dozen  varieties  guaranteed 
to  bear  large  juicy  fruit  within  2  years. 
Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry  plants, 
flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  fast-growing 
shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by  buying  DIRECT 
from  nursery  in  business  over  78  years. 

No  obligation.  Send  coupon  now. 

- KELLY  BROS. - 

78  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 
Dept.  AA1-4  Dansviile,  N.Y. 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Cat¬ 
alog  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  (Regular 
Customers:  your  ’58  catalog  is  on  the  way.) 


Name . 


Address . 


City . State  . 

Enclose  50(f  West  of  the  Mississippi 


From  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


Ready  to  prove  their  exceptional 
profit-abilities  to  you,  as  they  have 
to  so  many  others  during  the  past  47 
years!  There's  a  breed  or  cross  exact¬ 
ly  right  for  you— whether  you  specialize 
in  Market  Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes  or 
Hatching  Eggs. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES  and 
R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production.  WHITE 
ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  producing 
hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broilers. 
You  can't  go  wrong  when  you  order 
from  Clements  —  Maine's  leading 
hatchery.  -  - 

Maine-U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 


ROUTE  24,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Discount  is 
now  in  effect.  Please  write  and  tell  us  how 
many  chicks  you  want  and  when  you  want 
them.  We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  new  moneysaving  advance  order 
discount.  Also,  we’ll  mail  you  our  new 
catalog.  Sincerely,  Monroe  C.  Babcock, 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Box  286G, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS 


Giant  Emden  and  Toulouse 
developed  by  New  England's 
largest  breeder.  Big,  fast¬ 
growing,  best  for  meat  or 
weeding.  Hatches  weekly  Aoril  - 
June.  Write  RFD  IB  for  FOLDER 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  *  Hampton,  Conn. 


•  * 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
If  rite  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTSFSTVV Indiana,  Pa. 


Commodity  and  Service  Co-ops 


The  Hayfields  herd  has  been  in 
Monroe  County  D.H.I.C.  for  more  than 
25  years.  Although  I  question  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  their  figures  on  cost  of  what 
cows  eat,  which  are  mere  estimates, 
there  can  be  no  question  on  the  value 
of  the  figures  on  production  by  month, 
lactation,  and  year.  It  is  a  wonderful 
service,  cooperatively  rendered  at  cost, 
and  with  difficulty  when  testers  are 
scarce. 


In  artificial  breeding,  we  use 
N.Y.A.B.C.,  which  offers  proved  and  un¬ 
proved  bulls;  and  sometimes  privately 
owned  A.B.S.,  which  offers  only  proved 
bulls. 


Our  barns,  cattle,  machines,  supplies 
and  houses  are  mostly  insured  in  Mon¬ 
roe  County  Patrons  Fire  Relie/  Asso¬ 
ciation,  affiliated  with  the  Grange.  But 
for  old  time’s  sake,  I  hold  out  some  for 
agent  Robert  Downing,  with  whom  I 
went  to  school  in  Avon,  and  also  as  a 
check  between  co-ops  and  old  line  in¬ 
surance  companies. 

We  are  small  growers  of  canning 
crops.  Our  bargaining  is  done  for  us  by 
New  York  State  Canning  Crops  Coop¬ 
erative  and  its  able  manager,  Bill 
Stempfle,  at  a  modest  percentage  fee — 
a  good  service  as  well  as  a  real  relief 
from  personal  negotiation  and  shopping 
around.  Incidentally,  farmers  and  food 
processors  are  now  in  the  same  boat, 
more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  food 
chains,  with  their  private  labels. 

Hayfields  milk-  has  been  sold  and 


„  Visiting  HauftpLitH  - 

TOM  MILLIMAN  Milepost  372  THRUWAY 


i 

On  Farm  Organizations 


IT  WAS  a  splendid  front-page  article 
by  H.  la.  Creal  on  why  farmers  can 
no  longer  “go  it  alone,”  either  in  the 
market  places  or  politically.  While 
agreeing  with  it  all,  it  spurred  me  to 
take  an  inventory  of  my  public  utter¬ 
ances,  and  my  actions  as  a  farm  owner. 
Here’s  what  I  found: 

1.  In  these  dispatches  based  on  Hay¬ 
fields,  now  in  their  eighth  year,  I’ve 
consciously  avoided  playing  up  any 
kind  of  farm  group.  Being  a  lifetime 
farm  organization  man  myself,  I  chose 
completely  to  avoid  any  evidence  of 
favoritism  or  even  support  of  farm  or¬ 
ganizations.  What  I’ve  tried  to  sell  is 
better  farm  practices,  and  occasionally 
poke  at  over-inflated  balloons,  or  at 
what  I  ^believe  to  be  poor  actions,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  cooperatives.  Being  in¬ 
dependent  by  nature,  perhaps  I  leaned 
away  from  farm  organization  propa¬ 
ganda  so  far  as  to  be  lopsided. 

2.  What  do  we  do  at  Hayfields?  For 
32  years  I’ve  belonged  to  the  Monroe 
County  Farm  Bureau,  now  at  $20,  and 
lately  also  to  the  Extension  Service 
Association.  Harry  Morrill,  share  op¬ 
erator,  is  also  a  member  of  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service.  The  cost  to  Hayfields  is 
now  $30  a  year  for  both,  and  worth  it. 
I  belong  to  the  Grange,  joining  years 
ago  when  I  was  Orange  County’s  first 
agricultural  agent.  My  attendance  at 
Grange  is  poor,  but  many  times  I’ve 
swung  into  line  publicly  to  support  its 
program  by  pen  and  voice.  It  is  the 
mother  of  organized  farm  action  in  the 
Northeast,  and  indispensable  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Other  memberships  include  Soil 
Conservation  Society  of  America,  and 
of  New  York  State,  American  Society 
of  Agronomy,  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Empire  State  Potato 
Club,  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn.,  several  agricultural  research 
groups,  and  still  more. 


pooled  through  the  Dairymen’s  League 
for  32  years  and  presently  goes  to  Blue 
Boy  Dairy  in  Rochester,  where  it  is  de¬ 
livered  by  trucker  Jack  Farrell,  a  farm 
neighbor  who  is  paid  a  fair  rate  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  League  and  deducted  from 
our  milk  check.  As  a  member  of  the 
League,  I’ve  not  quite  always  fully 
approved  of  all  its  policies  and  have 
been  a  steadfast  resistor  of  tJie  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Directors  in  acting  both  as 
Directors  and  Managers.  But  New  York 
milkshed  dairymen  would  be  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  mess  without  the  continuity,  hon¬ 
esty  and  reliability  of  the  League,  so 
I  take  it  as  it  is.  Don’t  forget  its  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  market  365  days  a  year,  in 
which  it  pioneered. 

All  our  cull  cows,  bob  calves  and 
other  slaughter  livestock  go  to  the 
Caledonia  Auction  of  Empire  Livestock 
Marketing  Cooperative,  where  they  are 
sold  by  competitive  bid,  with  many 
buyers  present;  and  the  fair  market 
proceeds  are  promptly  remitted  to  us. 
It  is  a  tremendous  relief  to  have  such  a 
reliable  service  available ,  every  Tues- 
dayf  The  dickering  with  itinerant  buy¬ 
ers  who  come  to  the  farm  is  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  use 
Caledonia  as  a  place  to  buy  or  sell 
dairy  replacement  cattle.  In  common 
with  other  commission  auctions  in  the 
Northeast,  Empire  sells  dairy  replace¬ 
ments  on  a  blind  basis,  for  the  account 
of  the  consignor,  by  withholding  the 
consignor’s  name  in  nearly  all  cases. 
The  buyer  knows  nothing  but  what  he 
sees,  and  the  insides  of  a  cow  are  very 
dark. 

We  grow  corn,  oats,  and  sometimes 


barley  for  grinding  and  feeding  to 
cattle  on  the  farm.  A  cooperative 
service  grinds  our  home-grown  grains, 
combines  them  with  higher  protein  con¬ 
centrates  of  our  choice  to  whatever 
level  we  specify,  and  conveys  the  mixed 
feed  in  bulk  into  our  truck  or  theirs, 
with  a  small  charge  for  delivery.  This 
is  an  invaluable  service.  It  is  farmers 
in  action. 

Spreading  lime  is  the  meanest  job  on 
any  farm,  and  applying  fertilizer  isn’t 
''much  better.  After  a  20-year  develop¬ 
ment,  we  have  a  lime  and  fertilizer 
spreading  service  which  does  away  with 
bags  entirely  and  gets  the  material  on 
the  land  at  any  rate  specified  by  the 
farmer,  who  merply  leans  on  the  fence 
and  points  to  the  field.  Due  to  bag  sav¬ 
ings,  the  cost  is  low,  even  though  in 
1957  a  new  full-sized  ti’uck-spreadei 
costs  $14,000  or  more.  Competitors  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  here  and  there  even  got 
ahead,  all  to  the  good  for  farmers. 

All  cows  now  at  Hayfields  were  rais¬ 
ed  without  milk.  To  my  mind,  our  co¬ 
operative  was  mighty  slow  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  good  milk  replacement  food  for 
calves.  While  they  were  experimenting, 
we  used  one  or  another  of  several  milk 
replacement  foods  bought  from  com¬ 
petitors.  Now,  with  an  improved  one 
available,  we’re  trying  it  out.  Likewise, 
on  corn  hybrids  they  were  slow,  be¬ 
cause  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  were  delayed  in  corn-breeding  re¬ 
search.  Meanwhile  we  bought  secret- 
parentage  Midwest  hybrids.  By  now  the 
colleges  have  delivered,  and  first-class 
known-parentage  hybrids  (which  may 
not  always  be  better)  are  available 
both  cooperatively  and  through  compe¬ 
tition.  Farmers  have  a  choice. 

If  farmers  will  take  the  energy  to 
see  to  it  that  their  Farm  Bureau  and 
Grange  spokesmen  and  their  coopera¬ 
tive  work-horses  are  performing  when, 
as  and  how  farmers  prefer,  everyone 
will  gain.  We  need  both  the  cooperatives 
and  their  competition.  In  this  way, 
farmers  always  have  a  choice,  every 
day  of  every  year.  It  is  the  American 
way.  When  the  service  is  good,  both 
kinds  flourish  in  the  same  community. 


Pushbutton 
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INCOME  TAX 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

Managing  Income  for  Federal  In¬ 
come  Tax  and  Social  Security 
Purposes 

A  farmer,  like  any  other  business¬ 
man,  has  considerable  flexibility  in  the 
management  of  his  income  and  expens¬ 
es.  This  flexibility  can  be  utilized  to 
even  out  his  taxable  or  “net”  income 
from  year  to  year,  or  to  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  his  taxable  income  for  short 
periods.  In  attempting  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  in  income  or  expenses  for  in¬ 
come  tax  or  social  security  purposes, 
a  farmer  should  keep  the  following 
points  in  mind: 

1.  It  is  never  good  business  to  report 
anything  but  the  truth  on  an  in¬ 
come  tax  return. 

2.  An  adjustment  to  minimize  taxes 
can  result  in  an  unprofitable  deci¬ 
sion  for  the  business. 

3.  Attempts  to  minimize  taxes  in  the 
current  year  may  have  to  be  pgid 
for  in  the  following  year. 

4.  Social  Security  is  probably  the 
best  “buy”  a  farmer  can  make  for 
himself  and  his  family  in  terms  of 
survivorship  and  retirement  bene¬ 
fits. 

5.  Personal  deductions  and  exemp¬ 
tions  which  are  not  used  up  each 
year  are  automatically  lost. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  here  are 
some  of  the  adjustments  which  can  be 
made  to  increase  income  in  order  to 
use  up  personal  exemptions  and  deduc¬ 
tions,  or  to  increase  self-employment 
income  towards  maximum  of  $4,200,  or 
both. 

Sell  More  livestock.  But  remember 
that  only  the  sale  of  livestock  held  pri¬ 
marily  for^sale  will  affect  self-employ¬ 
ment  income  and  the  social  security 
credit. 

Sell  more  crops  and  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts.  Examples:  Sell  crops  on  hand  be¬ 
fore  end  of  year.  Keep  marginal  cows! 
for  extra  milk,  and  sell  them  after  De¬ 
cember  1.  Income  from  December  milk 
will  not  ordinarily,,  be  received  until 
January. 


Increase  “miscellaneous”  income.  Ex¬ 
amples:  Sell  wood  and  timber  from 
farm  woodlot.  Do  more  custom  work  or 
engage  in  off-farm  work  on  part-time 
basis. 

Most  of  the  above  adjustments  can 
be  made  in  either  direction;  that  is, 
either  to  increase  or  decrease  income. 

Some  adjustments  to  decrease  ex¬ 
penses  to  use  up  personal  exemptions 
and  deductions  or  increase  self-employ¬ 
ment  income  are: 

Postpone  operating  expenses.  Ex¬ 
amples:  Buy  fertilizer  and  lime  after 
January  1.  Use  homegrown  feed  before 
end  of  year  and  purchased  feed  after. 
Delay  painting  buildings,  buying  small 
tools,  and  making  minor  repairs. 

Postpone  large  capital  expenses.  Ex¬ 
ample:  Get  along  another  year  with  old 
tractor,  and  thus  avoid  depreciation  on 
a  new  one. 

Capitalize  cost  of  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  expenses  by  adding  them  to 
the  cost  basis  of  the  farm.  Example: 
Costs  of  diversion  terraces  and  ponds 
need  not  be  treated  as  operating  ex¬ 
penses. 

Divide  joint  personal  and  business 
expenses  according  to  instructions.  Ex¬ 
ample:  Split  interest  on  mortgage  and 
real  estate  taxes  between  farm  and  per¬ 
sonal.  This  will  not  change  income  tax 
but  will  increase  credit  for  self-employ¬ 
ment. 

—  A.  A.  — 

KEEPING  YOUR  SOIL 
IN  TOP  SHAPE 

OUR  WAYS  to  keep  your  soil  in 
top  physical  and  chemical  shape  for 
high  crop  yields  are  recommended  by 
agronomists. 

•  Provide  the  soil  with  well-bal¬ 
anced  supplies  of  j^lant  nutrients  to 
feed  the  growing  crops.  Mixed  ferti¬ 
lizer  can  supply  the  needed  nutri¬ 
ents. 

•  Build  and  maintain  the  soil 
structure  and  improve  its  drainage 
by  regularly  adding  active  organic 
matter.  You  can  do  this  by  plowing 
under  well-fertilized  legumes  and 


putting  back  manure  and  crop  left¬ 
over  in  the  soil. 

•  When  the  land  is  wet,  don’t  go 
onto  it  with  heavy  machinery.  This 
will  make  the  soil  tight  and  compact 
and  choke  off  air  and  moisture. 

•  Don’t  work  the  soil  too  much. 
Too  much  discing  and  harrowing  can 
tighten  the  soil.  If  you  do  a  good 
plowing  job  in  the  first  place,  once¬ 
over  tillage  can,  often  produce  the 
best  crops. 

When  your  soil  is  in  top  physical 
shape,  crop  roots  will  have  an  easier 
time  foraging  for  nutrients,  the  agron¬ 
omists  say.  A  well-aerated  soil,  too,  will 
increase  the  release  of  nutrients — par¬ 
ticularly  potash — from  the  soil. 

The  soil  will  soak  up  more  water 
from  rains  and  snows  in  the  fall  and 
winter  when  you  improve  the  soil 
structure. 

—  a.  a.  — 

N.  Y.  CANNING  CROP 
CO-OP  MEETS  JAN.  I<» 

Members  of  the  New  York  Canning 
Crop  Growers  Cooperative,  Inc. will 
convene  for  the  12th  annual  meeting 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Batavia  on  Thursday,  January  16,  ac¬ 
cording  to  executive  secretary  W.  S. 
Stempfle. 

Keynote  speakers  of  the  convention, 
which  brings  together  members  of  the 
nine-county  organization  thgt  markets 
processing  vegetables  for  some  1300 
growers,  are  Warren  Ranney,  director 
of  Industrial  Relations  of  the  G.L.F. 
Exchange,  Joseph  S.  Vandemark,  chief 
of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
and  Cornell  graduate  student  David 
Call  of  Batavia.  Mr.  Call  reports  on  a 
study  he  has  made  of  N.Y.C.C.G.C.  in 
recent  months. 

Donald  Nesbitt  of  Albion  and  Harold 
Shepard,  Elba,  chairmen  of  the  tomato 
and  corn  and  pea  committees  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  operation  of  those  depart¬ 
ments;  and  directors  will  be  elected  to 
represent  Niagara,  Genesee  and  Or¬ 
leans  Counties. 


SORE  TEATS 
SCAB  TEATS 
BRUISED  TEATS 
OBSTRUCTIONS 


The  easy,  modern  way  to 
Keep  teat  open.  Keep  it 
healing,  Keep  it  milking 


Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  act  2 
ways — Medically  and  Mechanically  —  to  pro¬ 
vide  antiseptic  protection,  reduce  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  maintain  free  milk  flow  through  the 
canal  of  hard  milking  teats.  They  provide 
gentle,  non-irritating  support  to  delicate  lining 
of  teat  canal.  Keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its 
natural  shape  to  promote  normal  healing  — 
natural  milking. 


CONTAINS  SULFATHIAZOLE 

This  built-in  medication  is  released  slowly  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action  direct¬ 
ly  at  site  of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Di¬ 
lator  in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks 
free  by  hand.  Fit  either  large  or  small  teats. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write 


H.W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  9,  N.  Y. 


Large  pkg.  $  1 .00 
(45  Dilators ) 
Trial  pkg.  50# 
(16  Dilators ) 


Dr.  Nail /ors 

Teat  Motors 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS  \  ^ 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow-  \  Tvn 
ers.  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  Stock.  \ 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  1 305  -1  Homer.  City,  Pa. 


Pipe  Line! 

"  ”  ing  and  washes  clean  automatically 


saves  MIL 

w 


of 


LET  THE  SURGE  EARN  ITS  OWN 
WAY — 24  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

Planning  help  for  your  Surge  Siphon  Parlor  or  Stan¬ 
chion  pipe  line  is  FREE.  Ask  your  Surge  Dealer. 
Get  latest  information  on  the  SURGE  EASY  PAY¬ 
MENT  PLAN. 

Only  $5  down  installs  a  Surge  Bucket  Milker, 
FREE  demonstration  on  your  farm.  - 


BABSON  BROS.  Co.  of  New  York 


842  W.  BELDEN  AVENUE,  SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 


Touch  the  ELECTROBRAIN  pushbutton  dial  and 
your  Surge  pipe  line  washes  shining  clean  —  by 
itself  —  inside  its  entire  length.  At  the  same  time, 
it  washes  the  teat  cups,  too! 

Mother  and  the  kids  and  YOU  are  happier  when 
the  old  scrub  brush  and  milk-lugging  chores  are 
gone  and  forgotten.  The  steps  it  saves  count  up  to 
many  miles  a  year. 

Transparent  breaker  cups  let  you  see  genuine 
Surge  Tug  &  Pull  . .  .  milking  faster,  holding  teat 
cups  safely  down,  stripping  clean,  saving  lots  of 
time  and  stoop  work.  Tug  &  Pull  goes  after  that 
extra  profit  pint  per  cow! 

Your  SURGE  SERVICE  DEALER  is  a  factory- 
trained  SERVICE  SPECIALIST.  His  special 
SURGE  SERVICE  TRUCK  is  equipped  to  handle 
any  service  problem.  He  has  a  planning  kit  to  help 
you  lay  out  your  new  Pipe  Line  Milker.  And  he 
calls  on  every  Surge  owner  regularly  to  be  sure  the 
Surge  keeps  on  milking  cows  faithfully  730  or  more 
times  a  year. 

Copyright  1958,  Babson  Bros.  Co. 
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Hostages  To  Fortune 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

RS.  BLISS,  Laura’s  mother,  drove 
into  the  Macdonald  yard,  and  climb¬ 
ed  out  of  the  car  carrying  a  large, 
pasteboard  box.  She  hurried  into  the 
house  to  greet  Laura,  Mary  Graham, 
and  Bill’s  two  sisters,  Caroline  and 
Jean.  When  asked  about  Mr.  Macdon¬ 
ald,  Laura  told  her  mother  they  had 
telephoned  the  hospital  and  found  the 
patient  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
and  that  he  had  had  a  fairly  comfort¬ 
able  night.  Then,  her  curiosity  getting 
the  better  of  her,  Laura  asked,  “What 
in  the  world  is  in  that  box,  Mother?” 
Mrs.  Bliss  laughed  and  uncovered  the 
box.  It  was  full  to  the  brim  with  sand¬ 
wiches.  “And  there’s  half  a  can  of  milk 
in  my  car.  Hurry  up,  now,”  she  said, 
“and  make  a  batch  of  coffee.  You  know 
men,  they’re  always  hungry.  Then  we’ll 
take  these  sandwiches,  the  milk,  and 
hot  coffee,  and  feed  the  critters.  It’ll 
make  them  like  their  job  all  the 
better.” 

After  the  women  had  made  the  cof¬ 
fee,  they  loaded  the  car  and  all  five  of 
them  drove  to  the  alfalfa  field.  The 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 

HESE  were  rather  hectic  days. 
John  Macdonald  was  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal  y/ith  a  heart  attack,  young  Bill 
Graham,  his  grandson,  was  in  the 
army  at  a  camp  in  the  South,  and 
Laura  Graham,  Bill's  wife,  was  ex¬ 
pecting  her  baby. 

John's  daughter,  Mary,  was  faced 
with  the  responsibility  of  running 
the  farm.  It  was  summer,  and  there 
was  haying  to  be  done. 

Now  read  on  in  this  story  of  the 
problems  on  the  home  front  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  as  the  author 
takes  us  deeper  into  the  lives  and 
problems  of  people  just  like  you 
know.  ' 


men  stopped  their  mowing  and  gather¬ 
ed  around  to  eat  the  sandwiches,  drink 
the  milk  and  coffee,  and  visit. 

When  Mary  was  a  little  apologetic 
about  taking  up  their  time  when  they 
should  be  working  on  their  own  farms, 
Nate  Cole  said,  “Think  nothing  of  it, 
Mrs.  Graham,  we’ve  been  having  a  good 
time  here  together.  Now  you  girls  have 
come  along  with  some  food  and  made 
a  regular  picnic  of  it.  It  won’t  take 
very  long  to  get  this  job  done.  Then 
we’ll  all  have  a  nice  feeling  in  our 
hearts  knowing  that  we  have  done 
something  worthwhile  for  our  neigh¬ 
bor.”  Well  pleased,  Mary  said  no  more 
and  soon  the  men  finished  eating  and 
climbed  back  on  their  tractors. 

“Ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl,  haying 
has  fascinated  me,”  Laura  told  the 
other  women.  “I  always  was  happy 
when  Father  started  haying.  He  used 
to  let  me  ride  on  the  rake  with  him.” 
Mary  nodded  as  Laura  continued, 
“What  is  there  nicer  than  the  fragrant 
smell  of  new-mown  hay?  And  what  is 
nicer  than  a  good  hay  day  like  this 
with  the  sun  shining  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable,  and  the  soft  wind  blowing 
out  of  the  north?” 

“It’s  just  right  for  haying  all  right,” 
agreed  Mrs.  Bliss.  “At  the  rate  they 
are  going,  it’s  not  going  to  take  long 
to  get  .this  hay  down,  and  with  this 
kind  of  weather  holding,  they  can  come 
back  tomorrow  afternoon,  and  put  it 
%  all  in  the  barn.”  Mary  sighed,  “How 
wonderful,”  she  said,  “what  a  nice  feel¬ 
ing  it  gives  a  person  to  have  neighbors 
like  this.” 

“We  found  that  out,”  said  Mrs.  Bliss. 


“It  was  almost  worth  having  the  old 
barn  burn.” 

Caroline  and  Jean  seemed  to  be  en¬ 
joying  every  minute  of  the  haying  day. 
Mrs.  Graham  looked  with  affection  at 
her  daughters.  How  wonderful  to  be 
young  and  carefree,  she  thought,  and 
what  appetites!  The  girls  had  eaten 
more  than  the  men. 

The  women-  stood  a  few  minutes 
longer  watching  the  men  go  round  and 
round  the  rapidly  diminishing  stand  of 
hay.  Then  they  all  went  back  to  the 
house  to  have  an  early  lunch.  Mrs.  Bliss 
left  soon  afterwards  to  go  home  and 
do  the  noon  chores,  and  Laura  and 
Mary  went  to  the  hospital  to  see  John. 
They  found  him  looking  better  but  a 
little  impatient  with  the  hospital  rout¬ 
ine.  He  was  still  finding  fault  With  what 
it  did  to  a  man’s  dignity.  Mary  tried  to 
kid  him  a  bit. 

“What  are  you  complaining  about, 
Father,  with  all  these  pretty  girls 
waiting  on  you  ?” 

John  smiled  a  little.  “They  are  pret¬ 
ty,”  he  agreed.  “And  they  are  nice,  and 
they  do  take  good  care  of  me,  but — ” 

To  change  the  subject,  Laura  inter¬ 
rupted.  “I  think  nursing  is  one  of  the 
finest  professions  in  the  world.  What  is 
there  better  in  life  than  a  job  where 
you  are  always  trying  to  help  some¬ 
body  else,  particularly  when  people  are 
sick  and  suffering?” 

John  agreed,  but  said  with  some  of 
his  old  gusto,  “I  don’t  want  them  fuss¬ 
ing  over  me.  They  won’t  leave  me 
alone,  and  they  ought  to  let  a  man  do 
more  toward  taking  care  of  himself.  I 
wasn’t  brought  up  to  have  a  female  do 
intimate  things  for  me.  These  blasted 
hospital  shirts  are  a  disgrace.  Why 
don’t  you  '  bring(  me  a  decent  night¬ 
dress  ?” 

“You  would  have  gotten  over  that 
feeling  a  long  time  ago,  Father,  if  you 
had  been  a  mother,”  said  Mary.  “We 
have  to  let  doctors  do  things  for  us. 
But  when  we’re  in  pain,  we  thank  God 
we  have  the  doctors  to  help  us.” 

“Well,”  snorted  John,  “I  am  not  a 
mother  and  not  just  now  planning  to 
be.  But  I  guess  we’d  better  thank  God 
for  nurses  too.  They  have  been  good  to 
me,”  he  said,  ashamed  of  seeming  un¬ 
grateful. 

When  Mary  told  her  father  about  the 
neighbors’  helping  with  the  work  at  the 
farm,  John  looked  troubled.  “Here  they 
are,”  he  said,  “working  for  me  when 
their  own  work  is  suffering.  It  hurts 
my  pride.” 

“You  had  better  put  that  stiff-necked 
pride  of  yours  under  the  bed  for  awhile, 
Father.  Let  me  tell  you  what  Nate  Cole 
said  when  I  was  worrying  about  taking 
up  their  time.  He  laughed  and  said 
that  it  was  like  a  picnic,  particularly 
when  we  took  them  sandwiches,  milk, 
and  coffee.  By  the  way,  Laura’s  mother 
made  all  the  sandwiches,  and  that  was 
another  neighborly  act.” 

Laura  laid  her  hand  over  Bill's 
mother’s.  “My  parents  will  never  forget 
the  goodness  we  had  from  our  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  when  we  needed  help, 
and  Mother  and  Dqd  are  only  too  happy 
to  return  the  kindness.” 

Then  she  went  on  to  say,  “We  tele¬ 
graphed  Bill  about  your  illness,  Father. 
You  know  it  takes  a  real  emergency  to 
get  a  furlough  for  a  soldier.” 

John  didn’t  say  anything.  If  he 
thought  it  was  an  emergency,  he  would 
never  admit  it.  “I  don’t  think  I’m  so 
sick  anyway,”  he  said  after  a  little 
while.  “If  they’d  let  me  go,  I’d  get  out 
of  here  in  a  day  or  two.”  He  moved  un¬ 
easily.  “They  fuss  too  much.” 

“You’ve  always  done  so  much  for 
others,  Dad,”  Mary  said.  “Let  us  help 
you  now.  The  nurses  all  love  you.  They 
say  your  bark  is  worse  than  your  bite 


and  they  like  to  take  care  of  you.  Be 
good  and  let  them.” 

“What  do  you  have  to  eat,  Grandpa 
Mac?”  asked  Laura. 

“Well  I  don’t  seem  to  have  much  ap¬ 
petite,  Laura,  but  what  they  give  me  is 
all  right,  I  guess.  I  said  something 
about  it  to  the  nurse,  not  priticizing 
it,  but  telling  her  I’m  not  really  hun¬ 
gry.  She  told  me  that  people  in  the 
hospital' are  usually  critical  of  the  food. 
Perhaps  it  isn’t  always  as  good  as  it 
should  be,  but  sick  people  never  have 
good  appetites,  so  the  food  never  tastes 
as  good  as  it  does  when  they  are  home. 

“The  worst  thing  about  a  hospital,” 
he  continued,  “is  that  they  won’t  let 
you  alone  so  you  can  rest.  I’ve  always 
been  able  to  sleep  well,  but  will  they 
let  me  here?  Not  on  your  life!  They 
barge  in  here  early  in  the  morning  and 
wash  my  face,  they  prick  my  fingers  - 
and  by  the  way,  that  hurts  like  the 
dickens — then  they  tie  up  my  arm  with 
some  other  kind  of  a  gadget,  and  take 
blood  out  of  a  vein.  Then  there’s  some¬ 
one  in  here  with  a  broom  or  a  duster — 
oh!  I  suppose  it  all  has  to  be  done,  but 
I  still  say  there’s  not  much  chance  to 
rest.” 

Then  John  apologized.  “I  don’t  mean 
to  complain.  These  nurses  are  just  as 
gentle  as  they  can  be.  I  know  they 
work  hard.  I  hear  them  racing  up  and 
down  the  hall.  I  try  never  to  press  this 
little  button  to  call  them  in  here  be- 
/  cause  I  know  they  are  so  busy.  They 
scold  me  for  that,  too,  and  say  that 
they  are  here  to  care  for  us  and  are 
glad  to  help  us.  I  know  there  must  be 
some  patients  who  keep  them  running 
all  the  time,  and  I  won’t  do  that.  Now, 
may  I  sound  off  just  a  little  more  and 
then  I’ll  shut  up?’’ 

The  women  laughed  and  nodded.  "Go 
ahead,”  said  Mary.  “Get -it  out  of  your 
system,  Grandpa  Mac,”  said  Laura. 

“I  think  it’s  just  awful  that  a  full 
grown  man  like  me  has  to  have  a 
woman  give  him  a  bath.” 

At  that,  Mary  got  up  to  stand  be¬ 
side  her  father’s  bed  and  put  her  hand 
over  his.  “You  know,  Father,  that’s 
just  part  of  the  nurses’  duties.  They 
are  trained  to  care  for  patients  in  every 
way  and  it  has  to  be*  done,  no  matter 
what  it  is,  if  the  patient  is  unable  to  do 
it  for  himself.  You  are  having  some 
trouble  with  your  heart  right  now  so 
they  are  trying  to  prevent  your  taking 
any  unnecessary  exercise.  Even  wash¬ 
ing  your  face  takes  some  energy,  so 
they’re  doing  it  for  you.  And  it  doesn’t 
matter  about  your  dignity.  They  are 
used  to  this  work.  All  they  want  to  do 
is  to  help  you.” 

John  said  humbly,  “Thanks,  Mary, 
for  reminding  me.  But 7 it’s  so  hard  to 
be  stuck  here  in  this  bed.” 

Laui’a  came  to  stand  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed.  “We  both  understand, 
Grandpa  Mac,  and  maybe  if  you  are 
very  good,  it  won’t  last  for  long  and 
we  can  get  you  home.” 

To  change  the  subject,  Laura  asked 
about  the  oxygen  tank  by  the  side  of 
the  bed.  “How  often  do  you  use  it  and 
how?” 

“Whenever  I  have  any  pain,  I  can 
stick  these  little  tubes  in  my  nostrils, 
turn  on  the  faucet,  and  they  tell  me  it 
enables  me  to  breathe  almost  pure  oxy¬ 
gen.  I  don’t  know  why,  but  I*  immedi¬ 
ately  begin  to  feel  better,  and  it  sure¬ 
ly  prevents  the  pain  from  getting 
worse.  After  a  while,  it  goes  away  en¬ 
tirely.  Dr.  Gray  was  in  this  morning. 
He  explained  about  it,  and  he  said  they 
used  to  think  that  a  heart  attack  like 
mine  was  a  death  sentence,  but  he  said 
that’s  all  nonsense  now,  for  almost  all 
of  us  recover.  He  also  told  me  just 
what  you  were  trying  to  tell  me  a  little 
while  ago.  Just  to  keep  quiet.  But  I 
want  to  get  back  home.  I  want  to  be 
there  when  that  new  grandchild  of 
mine  comes  home,  and  I  want  to  live.” 

“That’s  the  spirit!  That’s  the  way  to 
talk,  Father.  You  are  going  to  live. 
We’re  going  to  get  you  home,  and 
everything  is  going  to  be  all  right.  Now 
we  must  go,  Father.  Laura  has  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  Dr.  Leonard  and  she  is 


going  to  drivf)  me  home  first,  and  thei 
go  back  to  town.  Now  please  try  t 
rest.  We’ll  see  you  tomorrow.” 

Mary  could  see  how  restless  he 
father  was,  and  she  hated  to  leave  him 
But  Dr.  Gray  had  been  firm  abou 
keeping  their  visits  short. 

Laura  reached  for  Mr.  Macdonald’ 
hand  and  held  it  to  her  face  for  a  mo 
ment.  “Now,  Grandpa  Mac,  just  kee 
thinking  about  this  great-grandchild  o 
yours.  I  know  I’m  going  to  have  t( 
watch  you  closely  so  you  won’t  spoi 
him  or  her.  No,  I  don’t  suppose  I  shout 
tease  you  that  way.  If  you  can  help  m 
raise  my  little  baby  as  you  did  with  m; 
Bill,  I’ll  be  very  grateful.  So  you  see 
I’m  depending  on  you  for  a  lot  of  help,’ 

As  the  two  women  walked  out  of  thi 
room,  John  thought,  how  wonderfu 
they  both  are.  Mary  is  trying  to  do  he 
best  to  keep  things  going  well  at  th 
farm.  And  Laura  is  standing  right  b 
her  being  brave  and  good,  and  tryinj 
so  hard  not  to  show  how  much  sh 
misses  Bill. 

As  he  lay  there  feeling  helpless,  h 
began  to  argue  with  himself.  I  don’ 
care  what  they  say,  he  thought,  if 
don’t  move  around,  my  muscles  wi 
soon  become  weak  and  I  won’t  be  abl 
to  move  at  all.  That  darn  red-heade 
nurse — Maloney,  guess  that’s  her  nam 
— she  told  me  that  now  they  get  pa 
tients  who  have  major  surgical  opera 
tions  out  of  bed  the  next  day  after  a: 
operation.  Why  can’t  I?  I’m  tired  o 
staying  in  this  hard,  uncomfortable  bee 
Tired  of  being  waited  upon.  I’ve  alway 
d,one  things  for  myself  and  by  jingoe 
I  still  can.  Now  this  bathroom  busines 
— when  you’ve  got  to  go,  you’ve  got  t 
go.  I  hate  that  silly  bedpan.  I’m  goinj 
to  the  bathroom  right  now. 

,  Suiting  action  to  words,  John  ver 
slowly  and  cautiously  raised  himself  ii 
bed.  A  little  pain  crossed  his  chesl 
warning  him,  but  he  ignored  it,  think 
ing,  if  I  ignore  it,  it  will  go  away.  H 
kept  moving*  slowly.  First,  he  poke 
one  long  bony  shank  out  from  unde 
the  covers.  Then  the  other.  Darn  thes 
hospital  beds  anyway.  So  blasted  hig 
you  can’t  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  be 
and  touch  the  floor  with  your  fee 
Mary  had  brought  his  slippers  bu 
where  were  they  now?  Probably  tha 
darn  nurse  had  hid  them.  Wasn’t  ther 
a  stool  around  somewhere  to  step  dow 
on  ?  That  was  gone,  too.  They  ha 
made  a  prisoner  of  him.  That’s  all  h 
was,  just  a  prisoner.  A  sick  man  wa 
a  prisoner  anyway— a  prisoner  of  lif< 
Maybe  we’re  all  prisoners,  sick  or  wel 

John  grinned  to  himself.  What  didri 
a  man  think  when  he  was  sick  an 
couldn’t  work.  Anyway,  he’d  show  ’em 
He’d  get  to  that  bathroom  and  ge 
back  and  they’d  never  know  it.  Funn 
though,  that  darn  pain  persisted.  May 
be  I’d  better  sit  here  on  the  edge  of  th 
bed  and  take  a  little  oxygen.  Then  I’ 
be  all  right.  Cold  in  here,  why  don 
they  keep  it  warmer  or  else  put 
man’s  robe  where  he  can  reach  ;t 
Hope  that  nurse  stays  out  of  here, 
don’t  want  her  to  catch  me  out  of  bei 
especially  in  this  short  shirt.  Then  we’ 
have  another  argument  about  puttin 
those  siderails  on  my  bed.  She  said  i 
is  a  rule  that  they  put  up  rails  for  peo 
pie  my  age.  My  age  indeed!  I’d  like  t 
see  some  of  these  young  squirts  kee 
up  with  me  when  I’m  feeling  well.  Bu 
I  mustn’t  be  too  hard  on  the  nurses 
They  have  to  follow  rules  or  get  th 
devil.  And  that  little  redhead  is  pretti 
darn  pretty.  And  efficient  too.  Sh 
makes  me  think  of  my  Sarah.  She’ 
spunky.  When  you  cross  her,  she  let 
you  know  about  it. 

I  feel  a  little  better  now.  The  oxyge 
must  have  helped.  So  here  goes.  Jobs 
eased  himself  off  the  edge  of  the  be 
with  his  bare  feet  and  shivered  a  littl 
as  they  touched  the  cold  floor.  Sudden 
ly  an  awful  constriction  seized  hin 
across  his  chest.  He  felt  suffocated.  Th 
room  began  to  swim  and  he  sank  to  hi 
knees  and  rolled  over  on  the  floor. 

Minutes  later,  his  friend,  the  littl 
red-headed  nurse,  found  him  lytn 
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there.  If  John  could  have  seen  her  go 
into  action,  he  would  have  admired  her 
efficiency  even  more.  She  called  for  an 
orderly,  and  with  his  help  John  was 
lifted  carefully  and  placed  on  the  bed. 
Swiftly  the  oxygen  was  connected.  The 
nurse  could  feel  no  pulse  in  John’s 
wrist.  Dr.  Gray  was  called  and  seemed 
to  arrive  in  no  time  at  all.  He  opened 
John’s  eyelid  and  called  him  by  name. 
There  was  no  response.  He  gave  a 
sharp  order  for  medication  and  in  a 
second  was  injecting  adrenalin.  Nurse 
Maloney  kept  her  finger  on  the  pulse  in 
John’s  temple.  Suddenly  she  smiled. 
Ever  so  faintly  came  the  beat.  But  it 
was  touch  and  go  yet. 

Dr.  Gray  turned  to  another  nurse 
standing  by.  “Notify  John’s  daughter 
right  away.  Tell  her  to  get  back  here 
as  fast  as  she  can.” 

Mary  and  Laura  drove  straight 
home.  Neither  said  much  but  both  were 
thinking  of  the  same  thing.  Just  how 
long  would  John  be  patient.  His  rest¬ 
lessness  alone,  was  enough  to  hamper 
his  recovery.  Just  what  could  they  do 
to  help  him. 

Finally,  Laura  spoke.  “I  think  it 
would  do  Gramps  a  world  of  good  to 
see  Bill.  We  tried  to  be  so  careful  when 
we  wired  him  that  perhaps  we  didn’t 
make  it  plain  enough  how  ill  his  grand¬ 
father  really  is.” 

Seeing  the  thoughtful  look  on  Bill’s 
mother’s  face,  she  said,  “I  think  I’ll 
come  in  with  you  a  minute  to  freshen 
up  before  I  go  to  keep  my  appointment 


Opposite  Page) 

with  Dr.  Leonard.  I  always  try  to  look 
my  best.  Now,  isn’t  that  just  like  a 
woman?” 

Mary  laughed  and  agreed.  As  they 
opened  the  door,  they  could  hear  the 
telephone  ringing  insistently  and  Mary 
hurried  to  pick  up  the  receiver.  Her 
face  turned  white  as  she  listened.  Then 
she  turned  to  Laura  and  said,  “You’ll 
have  to  drive  me  back  to  the  hospital. 
Dad  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse. 
But  Laura,  you  must  go  on  to  your  ap¬ 
pointment  with  Dr.  Leonard.  After 
that,  you  can  come  to  the  hospital  to 
pick  me  up.” 

“But  what  happened?  What  did  they 
say  ?-  What  could  have  happened  in  this 
short  time  since  we  left  him,”  asked 
Laura. 

“I  don’t  know,  Laura.  I  just  don’t 
know.  But  I  am  so  worried.  Just  take 
me  there  as  soon  as  you  can.” 

This  time,  there  was  no  conversation 
on  the  way  to  the  hospital.  Laura  drove 
as  fast  as  she  dared.  When  she  pulled 
up  in  front  of  the  hospital,  she  laid 
her  hand  over  Mary  Graham’s  and  said, 
“Mother,  I’m  going  on  to  keep  my  ap¬ 
pointment  only  because  you  asked  me 
to.  Please  call  me  at  Dr.  Leonard’s  if 
you  need  me  with  you.” 

“I  will,”  said  Mary.  “First,  let  me  see 
what’s  happened.  I  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  you  too,  Laura.  With  Bill  not 
here,  I  must  see  that  you  are  taken 
care  of.  Now  please  be  a  good  girl  and 
stop  by  for  me  after  your  visit  to  the 
doctor’s.”  (To  be  continued) 


California  Tour  Party 


THERE  is  still  time  to  join  the  won¬ 
derful  tour  party  we  are  taking  to 
California  and  the  Southwest  on  Janu¬ 
ary  29.  It’s  been  two  years  since  we 
have  had  a  California  tour,  and  many 
folks  have  waited  patiently  for  this 
trip. 

American  Agriculturist  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  West  Coast  tours, 
but  we  think  that  this  one  includes  even 
more  than  our  past  ones.  First,  we  will 
go  south  to  the  fascinating  city  of  New 
Orleans;  then  Texas;  New  Mexico,  with 
visits  to  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  and 
Santa  Fe;  next  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
where  we  will  visit  an  interesting  In¬ 
dian  Reservation — and  then  the  golden 
state  of  California!  While  there,  we  will 
visit  Riverside,  Disneyland’s  enchanted 
park;  a  Gold  Rush  town  of  early  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Los  Angeles;  San  Diego;  Coro¬ 
nado  Beach;  San  Francisco;  Monterey; 
Yosemite  National  Park;  Lone  Pine, 
and  Death  Valley.  Before  turning  home¬ 
ward,  we  will  visit  the  glorious  Grand 
Canyon,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
wonders. 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  this  is  an  escorted,  all-expense 
trip.  The  price  of  your  ticket  includes 
everything.  Your  baggage  is  handled 
for  you.  You  have  no  tips  to  pay.  You 
just  follow  the  leader  and  give  yourself 
up  to  a  glorious,  relaxing,  thrilling  va¬ 
cation. 

On  this  trip  you  will  meet  the  nicest 
kind  of  people.  If  you  are  traveling 
alone,  you  do  not  need  to  worry  about 
feeling  lonely.  American  Agriculturist 
tourists  are  friendly.  Our  tour  parties 


are  like  a  family;  in  fact,  you  make 
lifelong  friends  when  you  travel  with 
us. 

We  hope  you  will  decide  to  join  our 
party  and  let  us  show  you  how  much 
fun  it  is  to  travel  with  us.  Write  today 
to  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-C, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  a  free  copy 
of  our  California  Tour  Itinerary.  Please 
don’t  delay,  because  time  is  flying  and 
the  29th  will  soon  be  here! 

—  a.  a.  — 

GARDEN  HINTS 

It  is  generally  cheaper  to  buy  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  such  as  a  5-10-10  or  a 
5-8-7  by  the  80  pound  bag  rather  than 
in  small  amounts.  Most  gardeners 
should  use  this  amount  each  year.  If 
any  fertilizer  is  left  over,  it  may  be 
stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  use 
of  fertilizer:  About  40  to  50  pounds  of 
fertilizer  such  as  a  5-10-10  are  needed 
for  each  1000  square  feet  of  garden 
space. 

Cow  manure  takes  about  one  pound 
for  each  square  foot  of  garden.  Since 
cow  manure  is  low  in  phosphorus,  use 
2  y2  pounds  of  superphosphate  with  cow 
manure  to  each  100  square  foot  of 
garden. 

For  poultry  manure  use  eight  bush¬ 
els  for  each  100  square  foot  of  ground. 
Poultry  manure  is  low  in  potash  so  use 
seven  or  eight  pounds  of  commercial 
fertilizer  on  each  1000  square  feet  of 
garden. 


MILDER  WINTERS? 


You’ve  heard  people  say,  “we  don’t  have  any  real  Winter 
any  more,  it’s  just  not  like  the  ‘old  days’  ”.  Could  be  the  trend 
is  toward  warmer  Winters.  .  .  hut  remember  those  twenty  and 
thirty  below  .  .  .  and  colder  .  .  .  days  of  last  January!  Maybe 
we  seem  to  have  less  snow  in  recent  years,  but  this  may  be 
the  year  for  some  real  blizzards. 

To  be  better  prepared  for  Winter  storms  and  cold  snaps, 
listen  to  Rural  Radio  Network’s  Weather  Roundup  at  6:25 
A.  M.,  7:15  A.  M.,  12:15  P.  M.,  and  6:15  P.  M.  each  week¬ 
day  on  the  following  stations: 


FM  STATIONS 

Bristol  Center 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter 

WRRD 

105.1  me. 

Ithaca 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Poughkeepsie 

WK1P-FM 

104.7  me. 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady 

WFLY 

92.3  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRL 

107.7  me. 

AM  STATIONS 

Albany 

WPTR 

1540  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD  1270  kc. 

Binghamton 

WNBF 

1290  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL  1450  kc. 

Buffalo 

WKBW 

1520  kc. 

Plattsburgh 

WEAV  960  kc. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP  1450  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Rochester 

WVET  1280  kc. 

Ithaca 

WHCU 

870  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY  810  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL  630  kc. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN  620  kc. 

Newark 

WACK 

1420  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN  1150  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA  1270  kc. 

New  York 

WRCA 

660  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY  790  kc. 

Brought  to  listeners  over 

Rural  Radio  Network 


Rural  Radio  Network  also  provides  an  accurate  and  de¬ 
pendable  across-New  York  State  Road  Condition  Report  at 
7:50  each  weekday  morning — broadcast  on  all  of  the  above 
FM  stations  and  some  of  the  AM  stations. 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY  IS  ISO  ACCIDENT 

For  accurate  weather  and  road  conditions  tune  to  your 
nearest  station  affiliated  with  RURAL  RADIO  NETWORK. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514. 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


_ DAIRY  CATTLE _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  E.  and  Bloodtested  Hoi- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot.  Leonardsville.  New  York. _ 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden;  Tuesday  at  Caledonia, 
Gotiverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath.  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  scnedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

THINK  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  when  you  think  ot 
beef  cattle.  For  more  information  contact:  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  I.  Miller,  Secretary  New  York  Angus 
Association,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS,  bred  cows, 
young  bulls  for  sale.  Pick  yours  while  you  have 
choice.  Fiom  accredited  herd.  Heckman  Farm, 
Earl  Heckman  owner.  Phone  3938,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

REG.  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS— Ready  for 
Service.  Bred  heifers  and  cows.  Sensibly  priced. 
Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms.  Groton,  New 
York.  Tel.  31. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE;  10  large,  registered  Holstein  heifers 
due  with  first  calves  in  October  and  November. 
All  from  dams  with  good  official  records.  Herd 
accredited  certified  and  classified.  Lonergan 
Brothers,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  HEIFERS  DUE  December,  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March.  Also  yearlings  and  heifer  calves. 
Choice  well  grown  individuals  by  proven  sires, 
out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  from  cow  families  with 
great  production  inheritance.  Also  top  nerd  sire 
prospects.  Reasonable  prices.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  57R  DAIRY  Supply  Catalog. 
Th&  most  complete  dairy  supply  catalog  issued. 
Over  2,000  items.  The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany 
10,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BRED  GILTS;  due 
to  farrow  in  February  and  March,  also  Fall 
boars  and  gilts  from  large  production  registry 
litters.  Richard  Crye.  Avon,  New  York.  Phone 
Avon  5406. 


SHEEP 

FLOCK  OF  REGISTERED  Oxford  Sheep,  bred. 
Jim  Dicks,  Bainbridge,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur.  Greene,  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female.  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  New  York. 
BOXERS  —  CROPPED/ INOCULATED.  Cham¬ 
pionship  breeding.  They  satisfy.  John  Thurber, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

HUNTERS,  SPRINGER  SPANIELS.  The  best 
costs  less.  Lucttgens,  RD1  Freehold,  N.  J. 
POODLES — SMALL  MINIATURE,  Toy.  Show 
stock  only  (no  cull)'.  $125  to  $300.  Keegan  Ken- 
nels,  Saco,  Maine. _ 

WELSH-SHEPHERD-BORDER  COLLIE  Bitch. 
Bred  to  purebred  Border  Collie  male.  Pups  will 
make  fine  cow  dogs.  Price  $30.00.  Warren  Liddle, 
Route  1,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  are  dependable  for  top 
breeding.  Get  the  latest  information  about  the 
Mount  Hope  Queen!  Our  Strain  Cross  Leghorns 
are  giving  wonderful  results.  Get  our  prices  be¬ 
fore  ordering  chicks.  For  the  best  heavies  buy 
our  first  generation  Harco  R.  I.  Reds,  and  our 
all  Harco  Sex-links.  Also  Lawton  White  Rocks. 
Our  Cornish  Cross  will  please  you  with  their  fast 
growth.  They  are  beautiful,  and  broad.  A  Mount 
Hope  Franchise  Hatchery  is  our  guarantee  of 
quality.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Puilorum-typhoid 
Clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer. 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504,  Greenwich,  New  York. 

GENETIC  Research'  pays  off  in  higher  profits 
for  you  The  CB  Leghorn  Cross  developed  by 
Creighton  Brothers  is  the  outstanding  result  of 
an  intensive  breeding  research  program;  hatched 
exclusively  in  New  York  State  by  us.  We  also 
offer  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns  and  Harco 
Reds  which  have  given  excellent  results  for  many 
years.  Free  descriptive  literature  and  prices. 
Wallace  IT.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart,  New  York. 
McMURRAY’S  67  VARIETIES  Baby  Chicks, 
eggs,  breeding  stock.  Ducks,  geese,  guineas,  ban¬ 
tams.  Free  handsome  catalogue  colored  pictures 
showing  Lakenvelders.  Polish,  Ilamburgs,  Anda¬ 
lusians,  Sussex,  Turkens,  Cornish.  Houdans. 
Langshans,  Brahmas,  and  many  other  exciting 
varieties.  McMurray  Hatchery,  Box  B70,  Webster 
City,  Iowa. 

BLOODTESTED  CHICKS  WHITE  Vantress  $10 
per  100.  Assorted  All  Heavies  $6.50  per  100.  Leg 
Broilers  $2.50  per  100.  Ship  at  once  C.O.D. 
Klines  Poultry  Farm.  Strausstown,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75  —  100  COD. 
Rocks.  Reds,  Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 
WEBSTER  REDS,  U.S.  CERTIFIES  — ~N.  Y. 

pullorum  typhoid  clean.  Baby  chicks  bred  for 
high  egg  production  and  livability,  high  resist¬ 
ance  to  leukosis.  Special  early  order  discount. 
Webster  Poultry  Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  R.D.  #3. 
WHITE  AND  BARRED  ROCKS,  Hampshires, 
Hamproeks,  Wyandottes.  $11.95.  Pullets  $19.95. 
Leghorns.  Austrawhites.  Minorcas,  Anconas, 
$11.95.  Pullets,  $24.90.  Leftovers,  $7.95,  F.O.B. 
Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt,  Healthy,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  'Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  It  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we've  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay.  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm  Inc.  Box  286G.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
POULTRY  RAISERS  —  BARGAIN  RATES  for 
America  s  leading  poultry  magazine.  48  mbnths 
only  $1.00.  Trial  offer  9  months  25c.  Every  issue 
packed  with  raising  helps  Problems  answered. 
Subscribe  today!  Poultry  Tribune  Dept.  CIO. 
Mount  Morris.  Illinois. _ _ 

SUN  NY  BROOK  vVlLl.  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 

available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  ( black 
pullets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc..  A.  Howard  Fingar. 
Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y  Phone  8-1611. 
HUESTED’S  NOW  OFFER  YOU  Ghostley  Strain 
Cross  Leghorns  and  Ames  In-Cross  Leghorns. 
Heavy  breeds  from  leading  strains  Day  old  and 
started.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  folder  and 
low  prices  before  you  place  your  ordeT.  Huested’s 
Hatchery.  Greenville,  N.  Y, _ _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim 

ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
ot  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers  RD  5A.  Ithaca.  New  York. 
Phone  4-6336. 


PULLETS _ 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS — available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets).  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y _ Ph  $-1 611 _ 

SPECIAL  TO  LARGE” SCALE  egg  producers. 

Order  20  weeks  old  pullets  instead  of  chicks. 
Make  more  money  by  utilizing  all  your  time  and 
space  for  egg  production.  We  grow  pullets  for 
you  on  contract.  Write  for  more  information. 
Otter  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Proctor,  Vermont. 


CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of 
poultry  meats.  There  is  always  a  good  market 
for  them — always  bring  nighest  premium  prices. 
We  have  thousands  ot  these  heavy  breed  cock¬ 
erels — all  surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of 
age.  Their  desexed  lire  is  spent  quietly.  They  do 
not  crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow 
big  rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  mar¬ 
ket  in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender— very  tasty— 
easily  picked  —  economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar.  Box  106. 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


TURKEYS 

TURKEY  POULTS— EGGS- -BROAD  BREASTED 

Bronze.  October,  November,  December  delivery. 
Lukert’s  Hatchery,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y.  Phone 
CE  3-0427, _ 

TURKEYS  WITH  EXTREME  BREAST  WIDTH. 

Best  strains  Bronze.  White,  Beltsville.  Clean 
guaranteed  poults.  Pawling  Hatchery,  Middle 
Creek,  Box  A,  Pa. 


PIGEONS 

RAISING  MARKET  SQUABS  yields  top  profits'? 

Current  prices,  wholesale  $.95  lb.,  retail  $1.50. 
Guaranteed  markets.  Breeders  $5.00  pair.  Roger 
Tobey,  North  Billerica,  Mass. 


RABBITS _ 

RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


MINK  . _ 

MINK  —  $25.00  EACH.  BRED  FEMALES  for 
April  delivery.  Book:  “Domestic  Mink”  $1.00. 
Harry  Saxton’s  Mink  Ranch,  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL  _ 

LEARN '  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mas.. -a  City  11,  Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 

Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York. 
SELLING  OUT?  LET~EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  ~N.  Y. 


PECANS 

PECANS  IN  SHELL:  STUARTS,  5  pounds, 
$3.00;  Small  mixed,  $  pounds,  $3.00.  Postpaid. 
Joy  Acres,  Windsor.  Virginia. 


SILOS 

SILOS.  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  R.D.  #2,  Norwich,  New  .York. 


PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— ALL  LEADING  va¬ 
rieties.  High  grade,  certified  stock.  Write  for 
catalog  and  prices.  J.  H.  Shivers  Plant  Farms, 
Box  B-58,  Allen.  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS-  Free 
catalog.  Rexford  Sprout,  Waverly,  New  York. 


NURSERY  STOCK  _ 

SAVE  MONEY.  BUY  AlLEN’S  Hardy  Northern 
grown  fruit  trees  including  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  plums.  Best  money-making  varieties. 
Heavy  bearers.  Also  Everbearing  and  June  bea 
ing  strawberries,  red  and  black  raspberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  grapes,  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens  shade 
trees,  nut  trees,  flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 
Everything  necessary  to  successfully  plant  your 
garden  or  farm.  Special  quantity  discounts.  Free 
catalog  contains  hundreds  of  nursery  bargains. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Write  today.  Allen’s 
Nurseries  and  Seed  House,  Box  51.  Geneva, 
Ohio. _ _ _ 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  PRICE  LIST  free 

Neuner’s  Nursery,  368  Eicher  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  2, 

Penna.  _ 

GIANT  COLOR  CATALOG  —  FREE!  Hardy 
Northern -grown  nursery  stock.  Hundreds  of  va¬ 
rieties  of  guaranteed  dwarf  and  standard  fruit 
trees,  berry  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  shade 
trees,  etc.  Write  to  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries.  Al-4 
Maple  Street,  Dansville,  New  York. 


HAY  AND  OATS _ 

WANTED:  ALFALFA,  CLOVER,  mixed  hay; 
tractor  trailer  loads.  Premium  paid  for  wire 
bales.  S.  A.  Rauch,  New  Hope,  Penna.  Volunteer 
2-2081. _ _ _ 

MR.  DAIRYMAN  OR  HAY  CONSUMER;  If  you 

are  interested  in  different  grades  of  hay,  call 
or  write  Christman's  Exchange;  and  remember— 
we  deliver  subject  to  inspection.  J.  W.  Christman, 
R.D.  #4.  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Call  person  to 
person  47-289  after  6  p.m _ 

HAY:  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CUTTING  Alfalfa. 

Timothy  mixed  feeding  hay.  Wheat  straw,  ear 
corn.  James  Kelly.  137  E.  Seneca  Tpke..  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.  Y.  Phone  HO-92885. 

FOR  SALE.  10  TONS  HEAVY  Garry  oats  — 
$60.00  a  ton  at  farm.  Lewis  Fitzgerald,  Cape 

Vincent,  New  York. _ _ 

HAY  WANTED.  CLOVER  AND  CLOVER 
MIXED,  alfalfa  1st  and  2nd  cutting.  Birdsfoot 
Trefoil.  Advise  quantity,  size  of  bales  and  price. 
Will  pick  up  with  our  trucks.  Chas.  Greenberg 
&  Son,  Columbus.  New  Jersey  Phone — Amherst 
7-1887. _ • _ _ 

HAY  WANTED: ”300  TON  of  alfalfa.  U.S.  #1 

or  #2  leafy.  Also,  200  ton  of  top  quality  mixed 
hay.  Write  Garelick  Bros.  Farms.  Inc.,  Franklin, 
Mass 

FOR  SALE:  MIXED  HAY.  $20  ton.  Daniel 
Plewa,  Alexander,  N.  Y,  Phone  Darien  716. 
WANTED  2ND  CUT  ALFALFA  and  other  kinds 
of  good  quality  hay.  Important,  for  quickest 
reply  please  state  phone  number,  bale  weight, 
quality,  price.  Have  for  sale  two  long  wheelbase 
trucks,  one  a  ten  wheeler  with  special  hay  body. 
Can  finance  to  responsible  party.  Pay  for  them 
by  hauling  hay  for  us.  F.  C.  Messling,  Jutland. 
New  Jersey.  Phone  Clinton  430J3. 


SITUATION  WANTED  _ 

EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  wants  modern 
dairy  farm,  now  operating,  to  work  on  contract 
Box  514-BW.  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


MAKE  $75  UP  WEEKLY.  Full  or  part  time. 

Take  orders  for  America  s  largest  selling  liquid 
fertilizer-  Used  by  farmers  since  1946.  Liberal 
profits.  No  investment.  Write  “Na-Churs”  Plant 
Food  Co.,  520  Monroe  St..  Marion,  Ohio. 
INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME.  Build  growing 
sideline,  full  time  business.  No  investment. 
Farmers,  agents,  dealers.  Take  orders  for 
Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Concen¬ 
trates.  Free  sample,  sales  kit.  Campbell  Co., 
Rochelle  321,  Illinois.  _ _ _ _ 

LOOKING  FOR  A  JOB  with  a  future?  Like 
working  in  the  field  of  agriculture?  The  Western 
Division  of  G.L.F.  has  openings  for  young  men 
with  farm  background  and  high  school  education 
Call  or  write.  R.  L.  Short  Personnel  Supervisor, 
Gorham  St.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

“COOK’  LOVELY  HOME  IN  COUNTRY  near 
New  York.  Separate  apartment  completely  air 
conditioned.  Only  tnose  interested  in  a  permanent 
position  with  security  and  under  50  years  need 
apply.  Box  514-ST.  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

CHAUFFEUR-BUTLER  UNDER  50.  Lovely  home 

in  country,  private  quarters  completely  air  con¬ 
ditioned.  Only  those  interested  in  a  permanent 
position  with  security  apply.  Box  514-WE, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
“COUPLE” — COOK  AND  HOUSEMAN.  Lovely 
home  in  country  near  New  York.  Separate  mod¬ 
ern  air  conditioned  home  included.  Only  those  in¬ 
terested  in  a  permanent  position  with  security 
apply.  Box  514-SI,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — SINGLE  MAN  TO  WORK”  on  dairy 

farm.  Room  and  board.  George  O.  Fitzgerald, 

Jr..  R.D.  #3,  Fort  Plain.  New  York. _ 

YOUNG  SINGLE  MAN  FOR  GENERAL  farm 
work,  prefer  no  drinking  or  smoking.  Sydney 
Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  MAN  WANTED  BY  DAIRY  farmer 
and  machinery  dealer.  Carl  Lange,  Little  Valley, 
New  York.  Phone  Otto  6815. 

WANTED:  THREE  YOUNG  MEN  under  35, 
farm  background  or  training  desirable — must  be 
free  to  travel — straight  salary,  full  pay  while 
training — car  furnished  expenses  paid — 50  year 
old  company— plenty  of  future  for  the  right  man 
Give  age  and  experience  in  detail — interview  can 
be  arranged  later  Write  Box  514-RB,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

OWNER  SELLING  BECAUSE  of  ill  health,  good 
going  wholesale  hay  and  straw  business.  Est.  15 
yrs.  Equipment  includes  1  large  1955  GMC  10 
wheel  truck  with  high  rack  body  and  deck;  1 
1957  R195  International  Tractor  with  34’  Frue- 
hauf  trailer;  1  portable  hay  elevator  with  gas 
and  electric  power  units.  Will  sell  entire  business 
or  any  piece  of  equipment  separately.  Have  large 
supply  of  hay  purchased.  Business  is  now  being 
operated.  Write  Box  nl4-KF,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ithaca.  Npw  York. 


TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COVERS— Tarpaulins  .  .  Save— Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8.  $5  04:  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8x13-8.  $13.44  FOB  Factory 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Jan.  1 8  Issue  . 

Feb.  1  Issue . 

Feb.  15  Issue . 

...Closes  Jan.  31 

Mar.  1  Issue . 

HONEY 

HONEY-CLOVER  OR  BLACKBERRY,  10  lbs 
$3.75  postpaid.  Alda  Farm,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$4,000.00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL 
Uncirculated  dollars — 1S04-1839,  1893-S,  1895-P 
1903-0  pay  $100. 00-$5, 000.00.  Certain  dates  Lin¬ 
coln  Cents  before  1932.  $100.00;  Flying  Eagh 
Cents, -$500.00;  Indian  Cents, -$140.00;  dimes  be 
fore  1943  —  $2,000.00;  quarters  before  1924 
$1,000.00,  half  dollars  before  1905-$1, 000.00  ;  2< 
pieces — $100.00;  3d  pieces -$130. 00;  halfdimes— 
$500.00  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $10.00 
$1,000.00.'  Canadian  coins,  1921 — 5  c  silver— 
$100.00.  1875  quarters,  —  $75.00.  1921  —  50c 

$500.00.  Wanted — 20f  pieces,  gold  coins,  papei 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy 
ing — selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin  in 
formation — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation. 
K-417-C,  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

PATZ  BARN  Cleaners.  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 
Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  tor  buyers  who  demand 
the  best  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Bam 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available  Nolrl 
Farm  Supply.  Rome.  New  York. 

ELECTRIC  FORK  LIFT  TRUCK.  2000  lb.  lift 
capacity',  127”  high  lift.  36”  long  forks.  Sit- 
down  rider  type.  Equipped  with  non -acid,  odor¬ 
less  long  life  Edison  Storage  Battery.  With 
heavy  duty  charger.  Like  new.  Less  than  Vi.  new 
price.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  Croton  Falls  5,  N.  Y. 
ALLIS  CHALMERS,  FARMALL,  John  Deere  & 
Ford  owners,  for  lowest  prices  on  manure  load¬ 
ers  write  Vaughn  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  N,  St.  Peter, 
Minnesota.  Prices  start  as  low  as  $170.00.  Buy 
direct  from  factory  and  save  40%  or  more. 
COMBINES— COMBINES— COMBINES  taken  in 
trade  on  S.P.  Combines.  50  used  late  model 
combines  all  rea,  buys,  come  in  and  take  your 
pick  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  40  used  balers. 
IHC.  Johr  Deere.  Massey-Harris,  New  Holland, 
New  Idea,  Moline.  20  used  crawler  tractors  $395. 
up.  50  wheel  tractors  all  makes  and  models.,  Buy 
now  for  real  bargains.  We  deliver.  Don  Howard, 
Canandaigua.  N  Y. 

DEPRESSION  PRICES.  WE  SELL  CHEAP.  Save 
75%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1958 
catalog  ready'.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  N.  Dakota. 
CASE  S  C— NEARLY  NEW,  3  point  hitch,  hy¬ 
draulic,  2  bottom  16”  plow.  Outfit  used  less  than 
100  hours  Sale  price  special  $1695.00.  Several 
more  tractors.  Phil  Gardiner — Machinery  Acres. 
Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  (8  miles  south  of  Woodbury. 
N.  J.  Across  river  from  Chester,  Pa.) 

BUY  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices!  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Box 
22E54,  Thomasville,  Penna. 


REAL  ESTATE 

58  ACRE  POULTRY  FARM  fully  equipped.  Ex- 
cellent  condition.  Ail  modern  house,  plenty  water, 
3100  young  laying  birds,  600  started  pullets.  All 
eggs  routed  in  nearby  city.  Hot  water  stationary 
brooder  house  Owner  retiring.  Box  514-BJ. 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca.  New  York. 
STROUT  CATALOG  —  FREE!  3,130  bargains. 
34  states,  Coast-to-Coast.  Farms,  homes,  busi 
nesses.  World’s  largest!  58  y'ears  service.  Strout 
Realty,  251-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
FOR  RENT  —  ASPARAGUS  FIELDS.  Make 
money  from  heavily  manured,  good  variety  — 
low  as  $30  per  acre.  One  acre  up  to  20  acres— 
lower  rate  on  3  year  basis.  Phil  Gardiner  — 
Rambler  Cars,  Dodge  Trucks.  Acres  of  used  and 
new  farm  machinery',  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De 
tails  free.  Deco-Secrets  Venice  22.  Calif. 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAM  E  BR  A  N  D  gifts 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Greer 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1.  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors,  12  Cedar,  Akron.  New  York. _ 

RUG  WOOLS  50f  LB  Also  by  yard  samples  25c 
Hooking  scraps  5  lbs.  $1.00  plus  postage.  Rug 
ery,  Gilmanton.  N.  H. 

GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING.  Weave  rugs  at 
home  for  neighbors  on  $89.50  Union  Loom.  Thou 
sands  doing  it.  Booklet  free.  Carlcraft  Co. 
Adams  St..  Boonville,  New  York. 

QUILT  PIECES!  BEAUTIFUL  COLORS!  l‘i 
lbs.,  $1.00;  314  lbs.,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ward.  42- A  Manchester,  Springfield  8. 
Mass. _ _ 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  doughnuts  in 
kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  details.  George  Ray. 
”c05  South  15th.  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

OWEN  WITHOUT  ONE  PENNY  cost  to  your 

Church  or  Group — sensational  48-cup  automatic 
electric  percolator  Just  have  10  members  each 
sell  only  five  bottles  famous  flavoring.  No  money 
needed,  ever.  Write  Anna  Elizabeth  Wade,  2521 
Tyree  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

NEW  DOLLAR  DISHWASHER.  Latest  home 
convenience.  Lightning  dollar  seller.  Makes 
dishes  gleam.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  115, 
Akron.  Ohio.  _ 

SELL  LARKIN  PRODUCTS.  Earn  cash.  Famous 
toiletries,  household  supplies,  etc.  Write  for 
catalog.  Larkin  Company.  Dept.  AA,  Buffalo 
10.  New  York. 

RUG  STRIPS  FOR  BRAIDING  and  hooking. 
Send  10C  to  cover  cost  of  samples.  Only  finest 
selvedges  100%  pre-shrunk  wool  right  from  the 
coat  factories.  No  dirty  mill  ends,  and  you  get 
the  colors  you  want!  Used  by  leading  teachers. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Quality  Coat  Factory. 

51  Elm  Street.  New  Haven,  Conn. _ 

HOOK” RUGS  FOR  RECREATION  but  use  a 
good  design.  Over  700  to  choose  from.  Send  for 
free  information.  Pearl  K.  McGown,  Inc.,  West 
Boylston.  Mass. 

STAMPED  LINENS  FOR  EMBROIDERY  or 
painting  Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and 
save.  Send  for  free  catalog.  Merribee,  16  West 
19th  St..  Dept.  577,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

RUBBER  STAMP  WITH  YOUR  NAME  and 
address— 3  lines.  $1.00  postpaid.  Champlain  In¬ 
dustries.  Grand  Isle,  Vermont. 
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FILL  YOUR 
SURGE 
SHELLS 


You’ll  be  amazed  at 
the  difference  Maes 
Inflations  make  in 
your  milking.  Made 
of  the  finest  blended 
brown  gum  rubber  avail¬ 
able,  they  cling  to  the 
udder  better  and  won’t  creep. 

Within  a  day  or  two  you’ll 
be  milking  faster  and  cleaner  .  . 

with  Maes  Inflations  in  your 
Surge  Shells. 

Available  in  2  sizes 

A-S  large  for  all  large  and 
medium  teated  cows.  A-S 
medium  for  all  small  to  medi¬ 
um  teated  cows. 


A-S  Large 


A-S  Medium 


Maes  Money  Back  Guarantee 


MAES  MILKERS,  INC. 

Dept.  A-57,  Marshall,  Michigan 

Send  me  .  A-S  Large  or  .  A-S 

Medium  Inflations  (85  cents  each)1.  After 
thirty  days,  if  not  satisfied,  I  can  return 
the  inflations  and  get  my  money  back 

Name  _ 

Address  _ 

Breed  of  Cows . . 

No.  of  cows  milked  _ 


SEVENTH  CANANDAIGUA  SALE 
Thursday— January  9—12:30  P.M. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Sale  at  the  fairgrounds  just  2  miles  east  of  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  5  miles  south  of  the  New  York  State 
Thruway  (use  Interchange  43  or  44).  The  fairgrounds 
are.  on  the  Canandaigua-Hopewell  Townline  Rd.,  I  Vi 
miles  north  of  U.  S.  Routes  5  and  20. 

75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  75 
(Selected  by  Adrian  Personius) 

T.B.  Accredited  —  30  Day  Blood  Test  —  Calfhood 
Vaccinated 

An  outstanding  group  of  fresh  and  close  up  cows  and 
heifers  from  dams  with  records  to  631  fat.  Sale  will 
include  daughters  of  Itayrnondale  Ormsby  King  (EX), 
Harden  Farms  Dean  Promoter,  Woosterdale  Imperial 
Dean.  Itosafe  Signet  and  Winterthur  Select  Fobes 
Wallace.  Three  service  age  bulls  selling,  a  very  large 
selection  of  heifer  calves  from  high  record  dams  also 
selling. 

Catalogs  at  ringside  —  Lunch  Available 
Trucking  Arranged 

HARRIS  WILCOX  -  -  -  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 

Sale  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer  —  Phone  Bergen  146 

Member  State  and  National  Auctioneers  Assoc. 


COWPOX* 

Ringworm  >a 

Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox  le-  fy* 
slons,  controls  secondary  infec¬ 
tion*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  Is  Germicidal 
and  Fungicidal.  It  stays  on. 

$1  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

M.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N  Y. 


IFSIWITOtJ 


Dr.  Naylor's 

BLUKOTE  | 

MHSIPTK.  PTCIfCUVl 

wouno  onssiNG 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


PREVENT  DIGGING  UP  clogged  drains,  pump¬ 
ing  filled  seplic  tanks,  with  PREVENT.  Com¬ 
pletely  new  biological  treatment  for  household 
sewage  systems.  Bargain.  Enough  for  4  treat¬ 
ments  sent  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  check  or  M.O. — 
L.  E.  Hammond,  Dept.  F,  P.O.  Box  81,  Mason- 
ville.  New  Jersey. _ 

BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”— Sample  10c,  $1.00 

year.  Log  Cabin  Life.  Old  Forge  16,  N.  Y. 
DELICIOUS  FRESH  SMOKED  HERRING,  5  lbs. 
$3.00  postpaid.  Gillingham  Fishery,  Bay  Port  ip 
Michigan. _ > _ 

KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE,  down  draft,  and 

fire  risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable  metal  prod¬ 
uct.  Money  back  guaranty.  Write  Boston  Ma¬ 
chine  Works  Co.,  Mfrs.— Dept.  AGC,  7  Willow 
St.,  Lynn.  Mass. _ 

BUY  WHOLESALE  —  Save  70%.  Watches. 

cameras,  sporting  goods,  appliances,  clothing, 
etc.  Send  postcard.  Econ-O-Mart  Whippany  14. 
New  Jersey.  • 

PARTS  FOR  STOVE sT  HEATERS,  furnaces: 
<  oal,  oil.  gas,  electric.  Empire  Furnace  &  Stove 
Co.,  795  Broadway-  Albany,  New  York. 

GIANT  SILK  RAT  TRAP:  Can  be  used  for  fish 
basket..  Customer  reports  57  fish  caught  one 
bight.  Price  $3.95  F.O.B.  plant.  Slocumb  Supply 
Co.,  Douglas,  Georgia. 


TREATED  FENCE  POSTS 
EAST  40  YEARS 

Split  red  cedar  fence  posts,  treated 
by  soaking  them  in  hot  and  cold  baths 
of  gas-tar  creosote  and  set  in  the 
ground  in  1917,  are  still  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  according  to  a  recent  report  from 
Colorado  State  University.  When  Exam¬ 
ined  a  short  time  ago,  after  40  years 
in  the  ground,  the  posts  did  show  the 
effects  of  weathering  and  repeated 
burnings  of  the  fields,  but  they  were 
unaffected  by  insect^  or  decay.  In  a 
similar  study  with  untreated  split  cedar 
posts,  decay  began  after  7  to  9  years, 
and  50  percent  of  them  were  unservice¬ 
able  after  12  years. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

Jan.  7-8-9 — Fortieth  Union  Agricul¬ 
tural  meetings.  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  8-10 — Northeastern  Weed  Con¬ 
trol  Conference,  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
New  York. 

Jan.  11 — New  York  Beef  Cattlemen’s 
Association,  Statler  Club,  Ithaca. 

Jan.  13-17  —  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  14-16 — Maine  Agricultural  Trade 
Show,  Lewiston  State  Armory. 

Jan.  15— Annual  Mtg.,  N.Y.S.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  Albany. 

Jan.  15-16  —  Annual  Suffolk  County 
Vegetable  and  Cauliflower  Growers 
Conference  at  Riverhead,  L.  I. 

Jan.  16 — N.  Y.  Canning  Crop  Grow¬ 
ers  Cooperative  Annual  Meeting,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  21-24 — Annual  Mtg.  N.Y.S.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  and  N.Y.S.  Vegetable 
Growers  and  Empire  State  Potato  Club, 
Rochester. 

Jan.  22-23 — Dairy  Farmers  Seminar, 
Univ.  of  Mass.,  Amherst. 

Jan.  22-25 — Boston  Poultry  Show  and 
New  England  Poultrymen’s  Conference, 
Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  28-29  —  Long  Island  Potato 
Growers  Conference  at  Riverhead,  L.  I. 

Jan.  29-31— Eastern  Mtg.  N.  Y.  S. 
Horticultural  Society,  Kingston. 

January  27-Feb.  1  —  New  Jersey 
Farmers  Week,  Trenton. 

Feb.  4-6 — Massachusetts  Farm  Ma¬ 
chinery  Dealers  Convention,  Bradford 
Hotel.  Boston,  Mass. 

Feb.  6,  7 — Livestock  Conservation 
Short  Course,  Univ.  of  Conn.,  Storrs. 
Sponsored  by  Univ.  of  Conn,  and  New 
England  Livestock  Conservation,  Inc. 

Mar.  24-28^-Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell. 


PREPARE  FOR 


•XT 

INSTALL^  DANIELS 

U  X  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

cfCourinq  2€eat 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Burnt  the  rwm 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO..  INC 

HARDWICK.  VERMONT 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GUARANTEED  SATISFACTION  or  money  back. 
Pipe  Smoking  or  Redleaf  chewing  5  pounds  $3.00 
postpaid.  Fred  Stoker,  Dresden.  Tennessee. 


1958  WHOLESALE  CATALOG.  1000’s  name 
brand  items.  50e  refund  first  order.  Write  today. 
Dickinson  Co.,  138  Sunderland  Rd.,  No.  Amherst 
1,  Mass. 


RUG  HOOKERS’  WHITE  WOOL  FLANNEL, 
6”xll”  swatches.  10  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Colonial 
Remnants.  Manchester,  Conn. 

BRAND  NEW  WARM  AIR  FURNACES  eom- 
plete  with  blower  for  forced  air  heating,  $149.50 
FOB  factory.  Send  for  details.  Edwards  Furnace 
Company,  Wellsboro,  Pennsylvania. 

FREE ~  WAiXpAPERT CATALOG-  'Golden  Anni- 
versary  Issue  —  Smart  new  colors  and  designs. 
Save  %  to  .  Instructions  for  measuring  and 
hanging.  We  pay  postage.  Penn  Wall  Paper 
Mills,  Dept.  O.  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


WILL  VOU  HAVE 
THE  RIGHT 
HERD  BREEDING 
PROGRAM 
IN  1958? 


Are  you  planning  the  kind  of  herd  breeding  program  which 
you  can  combine  with  good  feeding  and  management  practices 
to  give  you  the  future  herd  income  you  need? 

Thousands  of  dairymen  are  finding  that  100%  NYABC  breed¬ 
ing  through  regular  or  new,  low-cost  Planned  Mating  Service, 
can  give  them  the  type  and  production  they  want.  For  the 
latest  facts,  call  your  nearby  NYABC  technician  or  write: 

NFW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.O.  Box  5 28- A 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940 


!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  !  ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-Like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Heavy  Twill  Pants  _>- 

(Size  30  to  36)  . .  $1.50 

Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tanv  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  used  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  ex¬ 
tra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dept.  E 

P.  O.  Box  385  —  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


*>Uggjgi  & 


CASTRATE  AND  DOCK 

this  modern  BLOODLESS  way 


.Elastic  ring  method.  One  man,  any 
weather.  For  castrating:  or  clocking: 
I.AMBS,  castrating:  CALVES,  dehorn¬ 
ing.  Time-tested,  original 


keg. 


At  Dealers  or  SI  2.50  postpaid.  RINGS 
extra:  50,  SI:  100,  SI. 80:  500.  57. 

Use  tiiily  genuine  Elastralor  rings 
with  yellow  mark. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  E-l,  151  Mission  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Calif. 

Complete  Catalog  on  Request, 


"The  money  in  my 
CRAINE  SILO  •  • 

is  like 
.  <?,  £1'  money 


in  the  bank!” 

4  \v 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come.  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  Jess 
than  the  best? 

5  TYPES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM  .  .  . 

Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple- Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too.  WRITE 
FOR  FACTS  and  prices  today  .  .  . 
CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept.  A  1 18,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


Be  sure  to  get  our  price  list  before 
you  buy  ANY  farm  seeds.  Features 
and  describes  all  standard  farm 
seeds,  including  newest  varieties  of 
Corn,  Oats,  Alfalfa,  Barley,  etc.,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Dibble's  has  sup¬ 
plied  highest  yielding 
seeds  to  Northeastern 
farmers  since  18  9  1! 
Join  the  thousands  who 
consistently  get  bigger 
crops  with  Dibble's 
seeds. 

Write  today  for  price  list. 


I 
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EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 
Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls)  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


I 
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PRINTED  PATTERNS 


YOUR  FESTIVAL  OF  SPRING  FASHIONS 


fy  - 


8494  , 


8449  .  .  .  Spring’s  lovely  ensemble,  a  soft 
sheath  with  accompanying  full-length  coat. 
Misses’  Sizes  12-20.  75^ 


f 


- 


8494  ...  The  well-rounded  ensemble.  Tiny 
sleeved  sheath  with  shallow  scooped  neckline 
hides  beneath  a  cropped  jacket.  Misses’  Sizes 
12-20.  65^ 


8404  .  .  .  The  shirtwaist  that  points  up  a  tiny 
waist  and  soft  generous  sleeves.  Jr.  Miss  and 
Misses’  Sizes  11-18.  65<f 

8470  . .  .  Pretty  d  ropped  collar  with  criss-cross 
tabs  and  the  new  "bell  silhouette.  Misses’  and 
Women’s  Sizes  14-44.  50^ 


8514  .  .  .  The  slenderizing  ways  of  the  sheath 


improved  with  a  gentle  blousing,  wide-open 


collar  and  waistline  that’s  slotted  for 
favorite  belt.  Half  Sizes  121/£-241/&.  65^ 


your 


8454  .  .  .  Thb  suit  dress.  Open-neck  jacket 
curving  close  across  the  hips  tops  skirl  with 


soft  sway  of  pleats.  Misses’  Sizes  12-20.  65^ 


8438  .  .  .  Girls’  separates.  Hip-tip  jacket  with 
contrasting  ribbon-bow  and  matching  straight 
skirt:  Girls’  Sizes  7-14.  50^ 


8452  .  .  .  The  free-fit  spectator  with  long, 
lovely  sleeves  and  bevy  of  pockets.  Misses’ 
Sizes  12-20.  65^ 


8437  .  .  .  The  ideal  dress-up  ensemble.  Dress 
with  scalloped  waistband  and  Peter  Pan  collar 
topped  by  contrasting  cape-collared  duster. 
Girls’  Sizes  1-6.  50^ 


rr\ 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose 
cash,  check  or  money  order  for  total  amount  of  patterns  and  add  5  cents  for  EACH  PATTERN 
to  cover  FIRST  CLASS  MAILING.  Send  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE, 
c  o  THE  BUTTERICK  COMPANY,  161  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  13,  New  York. 


( 
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Fashions  For  You 


By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


NE  look  at  the  new  Butterick 
fashions  on  the  opposite  page 
will  set  you  thinking  and  dream¬ 
ing  of  the  spring  days  which 
eally  are  not  too  far  away.  There  are 
lany  interesting  variations  to  the 
ashion  picture  and,  as  always,  there 
re  designs  to  suit  everyone’s  fancy 
nd  needs. 

The  most  talked  about  idea  in  the 
fashion  industry  is  the  chemise  sil- 
ouette.  Not  every  woman  can,  nor 
oes  she  wish,  to  wear  this  chemise 
ype  garment,  but  the  casualness  of 
uch  a  fashion  has  appeal.  In  conse- 
uence,  you  will  find  dresses  more 
aildly  fitted  and  with  varying  degrees 
if  shapeliness.  The  line  which  tapers 
rom  the  shoulder  to  the  hem  gives  a 
ong,  slimming  line  to  the  figure.* 

The  chemise  is  by  no  means  the  an- 
wer  to  all  that  is  being  shown  for 
pring.  It  is  the  newest  and  most  dif- 
prent  and  therefore  the  most  prom- 
ent.  Any  new  fashion  idea  seems  ex- 
eme  when  first  introduced,  but  Ameri- 
an  women  soon  make  their  influence 
It  and  American  pattern  designers 
nd  garment  manufacturers  are  wise 
their  adaptations  of  an  idea  to  suit 
ihe  way  of  life  in  this  country. 

I  The  fitted  shape  is  still  strong  and 
Ictually  at  present  the  bulk  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  shown  are  of  this  more  tradi¬ 
tional  nature.  The  full  skirted  look  and 
the  waist-hugging  line  will  continue  to 
play  an  important  part  in  your  plan¬ 
ning. 

|  The  patterns  on  the  opposite  page 
ive  you  an  interesting  choice,  so  that 
you  wish  to  include  one  of  the  sheath 
pes  in  your  wardrobe  you  may  do  so 
nd  not  feel  that  it  is  extreme.  The 
:irt  and  coat  dress,  and  the  slim  line 
ress  and  coat  versions  are  somewhat 
assic.  The  contrast  coat  for  the  dress 
rovides  one  means  of  adding  interest 
the  loosened  narrow  silhouette,  par- 
cularly  when  unusual  prints  and  con- 
rasting  color  effects  are  dramatized, 
lust  such  a  design  is  number  8449.  The 
Jostume  coat  can  serve  a  number  of 
purposes.  Make  the  dress  in  a  print 
fabric  and  the  coat  in  plain  color  lined 
with  the  dress  print.  Choose  another 
■lain  fabric  that  picks  up  one  of  the 
lolors  in  the  print  lining  and  you  have 
■nother  complete  outfit. 

■Go-lfverywhere"  Frock 

A  “go-everywhere”  frock  is  number 
8514.  It  combines  many  interesting 
lishion  features  — the  slightly  bloused 
bodice;  a  long  line  created  by  the  slot¬ 
ted  waist  line;  interesting  push-up 
sleeves;  and  the  slim  look  has  the  added 
ease  at  the  hemline  by  means  of  the 


kick  pleat  in  the  back.  This  model  typi¬ 
fies  the  casual  air  with  restraint  and  is 
a  happy  solution  for  a  most  versatile 
frock.  Made  in  half-sizes,  it  will  be 
flattering  to  many  figures. 

Your  choice  of  fabric  for  this  dress 
can  influence  the  effect  you  wish  to 
achieve.  If  you  want  to  accentuate  the 
sheath-like  look,  you  can  do  so  by  us¬ 
ing  a  soft  fabric  which  drapes  to  the 
body,  or  you  can  give  a  different  effect 
by  choosing  a  fabric  that  has  more 
body  and  is  crisp,  so  that  the  blouse 
effect  is  perky  and  the  box  pleated 
front  waist  line  is  more  jaunty.  There  is 
a  cotton  that  has  a  silky  look  and  feel; 
there  are  some  of  the  treated  fabrics 
that  resist  wrinkling;  there  are  com¬ 
binations  of  the  new  synthetic  fibers 
and  blends  that  require  little  care. 

Read  the  labels  and  ask  questions 
when  you  buy  your  fabrics  so  that  you 
will  know  bettet  what  to  expect  of  them 
and  how  to  care  for  them  properly. 

The  dress  and  short  jacket  combina¬ 
tion  continues  to  be  a  favorite.  Such 
designs  are  simple  and  easy  to  make 
and  beginners  can  turn  out  a  profes¬ 
sional  model  when  using  a  pattern  like 
number  8494. 

The  Custom-made  Look 

The  slim  line  in  fashion  calls  for  par¬ 
ticular  technique  in  construction  if 
many  of  these  garments  are  to  keep 
their  shape  and  give  a  well  tailored 
appearance.  Lining  the  skirt  and  some¬ 
times  the  whole  dress  helps  to  achieve 
this  custom-made  look.  Certain  skill  is 
required  when  you  work  with  double 
fabrics,  as  each  must  be  cut  and  kept 
on  the  true  grain  line  with  the  other, 
and  they  must  be  smooth  and  un- 
wrinkled. 

Making  the  Lining 

If  the  fabric  you  choose  for  your 
dress  is  soft  and  pliable  and  has  much 
“give”  to  it,  and  you  want  to  keep  the 
subtle  lines  and  shape  of  the  design, 
then  select  a  light  weight  but  firm  un¬ 
derlining.  Rayon  taffeta  has  proven  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  this  purpose  for  the 
opaque  fabrics.  Other  types  of  lining 
materials,  such  as  flat  crepe  with  little 
stretch,  may  be  available  in  your  fav¬ 
orite  store.  Some  of  the  very  sheer 
fabi’ics  might  use  a  self  lining. 

Cut  the  lining  from  the  same  pattern 
you  used  for  the  dress  and  take  the 
same  care  with  pinning  and  marking. 
How  the  lining  is  attached  depends 
somewhat  on  the  type  of  fabric  selected. 
For  the  lighter  weight  fabrics  of  spring 
you  will  probably  decide  to  use  the 
double  fabric  construction  method.  This 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


Our  New  Butterick  Patterns 


By  MABEL  HEBEL,  Home  Editor 


Mabel  Hebei 

style,  accuracy, 


Beginning  with 

this  issue  of 
American  agricul¬ 
turist,  you  will  find 
a  big  change  in  our 
dress  patterns.  We 
are  now  able  to  offer 
you  BUTTERICK 
PRINTED  PAT¬ 
TERNS,  nationally 
known  for  their 
and  .easy-to-follow  di¬ 
lutions.  Also,  we  are  very,  very  proud 
announce  that  Mrs.  Helen  Powell 
!hith,  recently  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ed  of  Textiles  and  Clothing  of  the 
ew  York  State  College  of  Home  Ec- 
omics  at  Cornell  University,  will  act 
clothing  consultant  and  fashion 
riter  for  American  Agriculturist. 

Mrs.  Smith’s  experience  makes  her 
■utstanding  in  this  field.  'For  many 
l^ars  she  was  an  Extension  clothing 
specialist  and  helped  hundreds  of  wom¬ 


en  with  their  clothing  problems.  She 
pioneered  in  giving  dressmaking  lessons 
by  radio  and  organized  an  educational 
program  for  Coats  and  Clarks  Threads 
which  supplied  schools,  colleges,  and  ex¬ 
tension  service  departments  all  over 
the  country  with  dressmaking  and 
clothing  ideas. 

On  the  opposite  page  you  will  find 
our  first  showing  of  Butterick  Printed 
Patterns  —  a  choice  selection  of  new 
spring  styles.  On  this  page,  you  will 
find  Helen  Smith’s  fashion  notes,  with 
her  comments  on  the  patterns  we  are 
showingualso,  some  very  helpful  advice 
on  how  to  handle  the  lining  for  a  gar¬ 
ment. 

Whether  or  not  you  sew,  you  will 
profit  from  both  our  new  patterns  and 
Mrs.  Smith’s  comments.  They  are  a  de¬ 
pendable  fashion  guide  for  every  wom¬ 
an  who  wants  to  be  well  dressed — and 
that  means  just  about  all  of  us,  doesn’t 
it? 


see  Spchn.  a»c|  pans. . 

A  Foil.  MOtlTH  °F  PLEASURE  APrII.12  -M*Y19 


It's  another  '  famous,  no-worry,  all¬ 
expense,  escorted  TSB  Tour  to  the  roman¬ 
tic,  historic  Iberian  peninsula  where  you 
will  see  the  best  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
going  and  coming  via  France.  Both  ways 
you'll  spend  days  and  nights  in  Paris  in 
the  Spring. 

Enjoy  crossing  the  Atlantic  both  ways 
in  the  easy-paced  comfort  of  shipboard 
life.  Travel  on  the  famed  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  cruise  ship,  the  air-conditioned 
26,000  ton  S.  S.  Homeric. 

Both  tourist  and  first  class  accommoda-' 
tions  are  available. 


FOR  ALL  THE  FACTS  ABOUT  THIS  ALL-EXPENSE, 
ESCORTED  TOUR,  MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY. 


|  Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

Department  LLL, 

32  Dedham  Avenue, 

Needham  92,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  com¬ 
plete  details  on  your  April  12— May  19, 
1958  Iberian  Tour  to  Spain,  Portugal  and 
France. 

Name - 

Add  ess - 

City  and  State - 


Specialists  in  Tours  and  All  Travel  Services 


-Yf 


FREE  —  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG  New  selection  1957-58 
patterns.  Smart  new  colors  &  designs 
— 83  patterns — complete  instructions 
for  measuring  &  hanging  wallpaper. 
Wholesale  prices — %  to  %  lower  j 
than  retail  stores  and  WE  PAY 
POSTAGE.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  76  51st  Year  Phila.  5,  Pa. 


NEW,  NATURAL  LIGHTWEIGHT 

DENTAL  PLATE 


MADE  FROM  YOUR  OLD  ONE  —New.  Professional 
Method  gives  you  natural-looking,  perfect-fitting;  plastic 
plate— upper,  lower  or  partial— from  your  old  cracked  or 
loose  plate  without  an  impression.  CLINICAL  method 
means  fast  service,  huge  savings.  Try  new  plate  full  30 
days  at  our  risk.  New  plates  sent  you  AirMail  same  day. 

Criin  l|n  linurv-  iust  your  name  and  address  for  full  particu- 
OKLIiU  liU  mUHCI  lars  FREE.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  Act  now. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LAB., 335  W. Madison St.,Dept.X1481  Chicago  6,  III. 


Now  Priced 
Low  Ac 

ms- 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  m&kes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  arid  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healinrg  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Maytime  Petunia 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

MAYTIME  PETUNIA-1958  ALL-AMERICA  SELECTION 

Maytime  is  a  first  generation  hybrid  ruffled  and  fringed  giant 
petunia  with  blooms  3)4  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  Blooms  are 

light  salmon-pink  with  white  throats  touched  with  yellow. 

"Exquisite”  is  the  word  most  often  used  to  describe  it. 

The  plants  make  vigorous,  compact,  base  branching  growth, 
uniformly  12  inches  tall  and  produce  abundant  bloom  from 
early  summer  until  fall. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

It  you  grow  for  market ,  ask  for  oar  Market  Gardeners' 
i  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC.  - 
22  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1958  CATALOG 
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IF  YOUR  day  is  so 
busy  that  you 
count  minutes,  com¬ 
mercial  mixes  will 
save  time  for  you 
when  you'  bake.  On 
the  other  hand,  if 
money  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  you  than 
time,  you’ll  find  it 
easier  on  your  bud¬ 
get  to  mix  your  own 
ingredients.  That  is  what  cooperative 
studies  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Minnesota  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  show.  In 
fact,  they  give  these  definite  figures: 

Commercial  Mixes  Saved:  ys  of  the 
preparation  time  needed  for  homemstde 
yellow  cake;  y2  of  time  needed  for 
chocolate  chip  cookies;  (4  of  time  re¬ 
quired  for  baking  powder  biscuits  or 
pie  crust. 

Commercial  Mixes  Cost :  Yellow 
cakes  about  1/5  more;  cookies  and  bis¬ 
cuits  about  V2  more;  pie  crusts  about 
%  more  than  those  made  from  separate 
ingredients  or  from  homemade  mixes. 
So  if  you  count  both  time  and  money, 
consider  using  homemade  mixes. 

Who  uses  the  most  mixes?  City  wo¬ 
men,  according  to  this  study.  Except 
for  bread  and  rolls,  more  of  the  farm 
family’s  baked  goods  are  home  pre¬ 
pared  and  come  from  the  home  oven 
rather  than  the  store. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  fresh  citrus  fruit  is  the 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 

headliner  on  January’s  list  of  plentiful 
foods,  as  the  crop  of  eai’ly  and  mid¬ 
season  oranges  is  larger  than  last  year, 
the  grapefruit  crop  about  the  same  as 
last  year,  and  lemons  and  tangerines 
are  in  good  supply.  Also  plentiful  for 
January  will  be  broilers  and  fryers,  ap¬ 
ples,  dried  prunes,  potatoes,  canned  and 
frozen  peas,  and  dairy  products. 

Predicted  for  the  whole  year  are 
large  food  supplies  in  general,  with 
more  pork  and  chicken,  and  a  little  less 
beef  and  veal,  more  milk,  large  supplies 
of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables 
through  winter  and  spring,  and  more 
apples,  oranges,  and  grapefruit  during 
winter  and  spring  months. 

Fat  in  Our  Diet 

Today  we  are  reading  a  great  deal 
about  fat  in  our  diet  and  its  possible 
relation  to  certain  types  of  heart  dis¬ 
ease  and  circulatory  ailment.  Dr.  Ruth 
Leverton,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s  Hu¬ 
man  Nutrition  Research  Division,  in 
speaking  at  the  recent  Annual  Agricul¬ 
tural  Outlook  Conference,  reported  that 
scientifically,  controlled  research  has 
not  proved  that  circulatory  disease  is 
caused  solely  by  the  amount  or  kind 
of  fat  eaten. 

She  also  stated  that,  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  no  justification  for  any 
radical  change  in  the  amount  and  kind 
of  fat  in  the  American  diet  to  prevent 
heart  disease.  Special  diets  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  for  certain  individuals  —  but 


these  have  nothing  to  do  with  what 
healthy  people  can  and  should  eat. 
Overeating  and  overweight  are  to  be 
avoided. 

Easy-on-the-budget 

Money-saving  recipes  will  be  found 
in  the  slightly  revised,  just-off-the- 
press  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Leaflet  No.  326,  “Dry  Beans,  Peas, 
Lentils — Modern  Cookery.’’  You  may 
get  a  free  copy  by  writing  to  the  Office 
of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  In 
the  leaflet,  you  will  find  about  30  re¬ 
cipes,  including  modern  methods  of  pre¬ 
paration  and  nutritive  values.  Here  is 
a  tasty  U.S.D.A.  recipe  to  try  now;  it’s 
made  with  the  plentiful  dry  peas  now 
on  the  market  and  uses  the  modern 
quick-soaking  method: 

BAKED  SPLIT  PEAS 

1  cup  dry  split  peas 
l'/z  cups  boiling  water 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Yz  to  1  cup  chopped  ham  or  other 
cooked  meat,  OR 
Bits  of  crisp  cooked  bacon 
Chopped  onion,  if  desired 

Combine  peas,  boiling  water,  and  salt 
(you  may  use  1  to  1  y2  cups  ham  or 
other  meat  broth  in  place  of  water  and 
salt  if  you  wish).  Boil  2  minutes  and 
then  leave  to  soak  y2  hour  in  a  closely 
covered  pan.  Add  ham  or  other  meat, 
or  bits  of  crisp  cooked  bacon,  and 
chopped  onion  or  other  seasonings. 


Place  in  baking  dish,  cover  and  ba! 
in  a  moderate  oven  (350°)  for  25  mi 
utes.  Do  not  overcook  or  the  split  pe 
will  become  mushy.  Serves  4. 

Community  Meals 

Homemakers  who  help  with  commu 
ity  and  church  meals  will  find  the  fi 
lowing  bulletins  very  helpful.  Mail  yo 
requests  for  the  first  four  to  Maili 
Room,  Stone  Hall,  College  of  Agrici 
ture,  Ithaca,  New  York: 

Quantity  Recipes  from  Meals  f 
Many.  $1.00  (and  well  worth  it!) 

Hot  Breads  for  your  Communi 
Meals.  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  9! 
Free  to  New  York  State  residents; 
cents  to  others. 

Cookies  for  your  Community  Mea 
Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  970.  Free 
New  York  State  residents;  5  cents 
others. 

Desserts  for  your  Community  Mea 
Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  962.  Free 
New  York  State  residents;  10  cents 
others. 

*  *  * 

So  You’re  Serving  a  Crowd.  Ava 
able  for  25  cents  from  Home  Servi 
Department,  General  Mills,  Minnea 
olis  1,  Minn. 

You  will  want  to  take  advantage 
quantity  packs  of  frozen  fruits  a; 
vegetables.  The  quantity  of  froz 
vegetables  you  need  to  buy  depends 
the  type  of  vegetable  as  well  as  t 
number  of  servings  you  want.  If  yi 
are  serving  a  frozen  vegetable  th 
keeps  its  shape  after  cooking,  such 
peas,  corn,  green  beans,  or  lima  beai 
you’ll  need  16  to  22  pounds  for  each  1 
servings.  If  serving  vegetables  whi 
soften  and  pack  down  after  cookin 
24  to  30  pounds  are  needed  for  1 
servings. 

Solid  pack  frozen  vegetables  in  tht 
large  size  containers  must  thaw  3 
to  7  hours  at  room  temperature  befo 
they  can  be  cooked  to  uniform  doi 
ness.  8(4-  to  10-pound  cans  of  froz 
fruits  require  16  to  22  hours  thawii 
at'  room  temperature  before  servin 
larger  cans  will  need  25  to  30  hou 
For  each  100  half-cup  servings,  yoi 
need  to  buy  24  to  31  pounds  of  froz 
fruit. 

Five  Easy  Steps 

Food  Marketing  Leaflet  13,  “Buyi 
Food  for  Your  Family,”  lists  five  ea 
steps  to  help  you  plan,  buy,  and  sto 
your  family’s  food.  You  may  get  a  co 
of  this  leaflet  by  writing  to  the  Fo 
Marketing  Information  for  Consume 
Mailing  Room,  Stone  Hall,  College 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

New  Foods 

Look  for  these  new  foods  in  yc 
grocery  store: 

A  tasty  trio  of  condensed  sou] 
Chicken  Vegetable.  Minestrone,  a 
Turkey  Noodle. 

Sweetened  cream  (a  combination 
fresh,  high-fat  cream,  dry  milk,  a 
sugar) — a  new  dairy  product  design 
for  room-temperature  storage.  It  m 
be  diluted  with  milk  for  coffee,  t 
and  cereal,  or  whipped  for  dessert  t< 
pings. 

A  low-calorie  dessert  topping  n 
called  “Dream  Whip.”  Contents  of  < 
package  beaten  with  y2  cup  cold  m 
makes  2  cups  fluffy  dessert  toppi 
with  only  15  calories  per  tablespoon. 

Cake  mixes.  A  new  “specia)  flavo 
mix  (Instant  Banana  Cake  Mix)  1 
been  added  to  its  family  of  cake  mis 
by  one  manufacturer. 

Another  company  has  added  to 
line  a  Black  Walnut  Cake  Mix.  7 
will  like  baking  this  mix  in  a  long  o 
long  pan  and  then  spreading  the  ca 
with  the  following  mixture  and  br 
until  it  bubbles:  Combine  14  cup  butt) 
%  cup  brown  sugar,  (4  cup  rich  crea 
y3  cup  chopped  nuts  (black  walnuts 
pecans),  and  V2  cup  coconut.  Cut 
squares  to  serve.  Or  you  may  want 
use  the  mix  to  make  this  “Black  W 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


6i Everyone  should  have  one ,  ”  says  Mrs.  Woods 


No  wonder  Mrs.  George  Woods, 
m  of  Munnsville,  N.  Y.  calls  her 

%llLf  electric'  kitchen  her  “dream 
come  true”!  Throughout  the 
year,  but  particularly  at  holiday  time, 
she  appreciates  every  feature  of  it  —  the 
electric  clothes  dryer,  washer,  range, 
dishwasher,  refrigerator,  and  the  smaller 
portable  appliances  as  well. 

The  economies  and  advantages  of 
electric  clothes  drying  are  particularly 
important  to  Mrs.  Woods.  She  says,  “I 
no  longer  spend  hours  carrying  heavy 
clothes  out  to  the  line  and  back  again 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  clothes  are 
much  softer  than  when  dried  outdoors. 


My  husband  prefers  his  work  clothes 
dried  in  the  dryer  also.  It  is  such  a  great 
time  and  work  saver,  and  everyone 
should  have  one.” 

You’ll  find  the  lady  in  your  life  would 
appreciate  an  electric  dryer,  too.  What 
a  fine  Christmas  gift  for  her! 

Your  nearest  Niagara  Mohawk  farm 
representative  can  show  you  how  an 
electric  dryer  can  save  time,  money  and 
tempers.  Contact  him,  through  your 
nearest  Niagara  Mohawk  office.  His 
services  are  free. 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


Alberta  D.  Shackelton 
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Three  top  award  winners  of 
national  4-H  Clothing  schol¬ 
arships  sponsored  by  Coats 
&  Clark  Inc.  From  left  to 
right:  Luella  Butts,  West- 
port,  Massachusetts;  Linda 
Loomis,  South  Otselic,  New 
fork;  and  Shirley  Pike, 
Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey. 
Each  girl  won  a  trip  to  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago  and  a 
>400  scholarship. 


FASHIONS  FOR  YOU 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

means  working  the  two-*- fabrics  together 
as  if  they  were  one.  Pin  the  dress  fab¬ 
ric  to  its  counterpart  of  lining  fabric. 
Baste  in  darts,  pleats  and  the  like,  and 
take  care  that  neither  piece  of  fabric 
pushes  or  slips.  Stitch  through  both 
thicknesses  at  the  same  time  when 
making  the  dress. 

Try  working  these  two  fabrics  to¬ 
gether  in  advance  to  test  out  the  stitch- 
ng  and  pressing;  then  you  will  know 
how  to  handle  them  better  when  mak- 
ng  your  dress.  It  takes  a  little  knack 
but  the  results  are  well  worth  the 
ffort. 

Your  Skirt  Length 

There  is  some  indication  of  shorter 
skirts,  yet  skirt  lengths  have  not  no¬ 
ticeably  changed.  The  best  length  lor 
you  is  the  one  in  good  proportion  for 
your  height  and  figure.  Try  turning  up 
the  hem  and  stand  in  front  of  a  full 
ength  mirror  to  help  you  decide  the 
best  length  for  you.  The  actual  number 
f  inches  makes  no  difference  and  no 
one  will  be  concerned  except  to  notice 
that  the  length  is  well  proportioned  to 
your  figure. 

The  Color  Picture 

Watch  the  color  picture  as  spring 
dvances.  Bold  colors  take  the  lead  with 
the  warm  sun  tones  prominent,  such  as 
pricot,  melon,  orange  and  yellow. 
Bright  blues  like  royal  and  a  gay  blue 
reen  like  jade  are  suggestive  of  water 
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ut  Torte”  for  supper  on  a  cold  win¬ 
ter’s  night: 

BLACK  WALNUT  TORTE 

1  package  black  walnut  cake  mix 
Vi  cup  soft  butter 
2/i  cup  brown  sugar  (packed) 

Va  cup  rich  cream 
Vi  cup  cut-up  black  walnuts 
Vi  cup  whipping  cream,  whipped 

with 

2  tablespoons  confectioners’  sugar 

Bake  cake  in  2  round  layer  cake  pans 
s  directed  on  package.  Cool.  Remove 
aked  cake  from  pans  and  place  on 
aking  sheet,  turning  one  layer  upside 
iown.  For  topping,  mix  butter,  brown 
ugar,  cream  and  nuts.  Spread  topping 
ver  both  layers.  Place  under  broiler 
mtil  topping  bubbles  and  is  browned, 
dace  layer  with  top  side  up  on  top  of 
second  layer,  so  that  the  broiled  top¬ 
ping  of  the  bottom  layer  makes  the 
filing,.  Frost  sides  with  whipped  cream. 
2ut  in  wedges  to  serve. 

Children's  Cookbook 

Betty  Crocker’s  Cookbook  for  Boys 
*nd  Girls  is  a  cookbook  by  children  as 
■veil  as  for  them.  The  book  is  divided 
nto  four  chapters:  “Breakfast,” 
‘Lunch,”  “Dinner,”  and  “Extra  Spe¬ 
cial.”  The  recipes  were  tested  by  child¬ 
ren  in  their  homes.  It  is  published  by 
Simon  and  Schuster  and  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  in  any  book  store  for  $1.00. 


our 


colors  with  the  sunlight  playing  on  the 
water.  The  natural  colors  like  yellow 
beige  and  olive  gray  will  be  excellent 
foils  for  the  more  vibrant  hues. 


by  Kay  Eichelberger 

When  Choosing  Color 

I  would  like  to  have  a  new  color 
scheme  for  my  kitchen.  The  woodwork  is 
white  on  half  the  walls  and  the  color  of 
the  asphalt  tile  is  blue  and  white  squares. 
My  stove,  sink,  refrigerator  and  washer 
are  all  white.  What  colors  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  for  the  walls  and  woodwork? 

—Mrs.  M.B.,  Mass. 

When  choosing  color  for  walls,  one 
should  consider  the  amount  of  light 


the  room  receives,  exposure  of  open¬ 
ings,  size  of  room,  floor  and  counter 
colors  and  any  other  colors  used  in  the 
room.  Since  you  just  have  blue  to  con¬ 
sider,  there  are  many  colors  you  can 
choose  from. 

If  your  room  is  small  and  dark,  a 
light  sunshiny  color,  as  a  light  yellow 
or  peach  color,  grayed  slightly,  will 
make  it  appear  cheerful  and  larger.  If 
the  blue  of  the  asphalt  tile  used  in 
your  kitchen  is  a  grayed  blue  and  not 
bright,  the  yellow  or  peach  will  har¬ 
monize  with  it. 

If  your  room  has  several  windows 
and  is  of  average  size,  a  light  soft 
gray  or  green,  either  blue-green  or 
yellow-green,  could  be  used,  >  and  both 
of  these  colors  will  go  with  the  blue. 

Whichever  color  you  choose  for  the 
walls  you  can  also  use  for  woodwork, 
as  this  also  will  make  the  room  appear 
larger.  If  the  ceiling  is  low  it  should 
be  a  lighter  color  of  the  wall  color  or 
darker  if  it  is  high.  If  average  height, 
the  ceiling  color  is  usually  the  same 
as  the  wall. 


Serving  the  needs  of  telephone  users  in  New 
York’s  rural  areas  is  anything  but  a  “fair- 
weather”  job.  For  telephone  men  are  just  as 
busy  in  the  dead  of  winter— in  fair  weather  or 
foul— as  on  balmy  summer  days.  They  have  to 
be  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  continuing 
demand  for  telephone  service.  In  1957,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  they  installed  some  12,500  phones  in 
the  rural  areas  we  serve.  As  a  result,  86%  of 
the  rural  establishments  within  our  territory 
now  have  phones.  And  most  of  those  still  with¬ 
out  service  are  within  easy  reach  of  our  lines. 

What  about  quality?  Rural  telephone  serv¬ 
ice  is  good  and  getting  better  all  the  time.  It’s 
fast,  clear,  dependable.  The  average  phone  now 
goes  nearly  six  years  without  interruption  in 
service. 

During  1958  we  plan  a  construction  and 
improvement  program  for  rural  areas  totaling 
$14  million.  This  is  part  of  our  state-wide  pro¬ 
gram.  Only  a  company  with  sound  earnings 
over  the  long  pull  can  continue  to  provide  the 
newest  and  best  in  telephone  service  and  still 
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A  Look  at  Modern  Silos  and  Silage  Making 


CAN  THIS  page  last  time  I  told  you 

V-some  experiences  with  silage-mak¬ 
ing  when  I  was  a  boy.  Then,  there 
were  comparatively  few  silos,  and 
many  of  them  were  poorly  constructed. 
Now,  there  are  over  500.000  well  built 
silos  with  one,  and  sometimes  two  or 
th  ree,  on  almost  every  good  dairy 
farm. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  silos  and  silage¬ 
making  today.  As  soon  as  the  green 
corn  is  in  the  silo,  it  starts  to  ferment, 
and  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  of 
course  alcohol  is  formed  (about  1% 
to  4%  of  weight).  There  are  stories 
about  cows  getting  drunk  after  eating 
silage  in  the  fermentation  state  or 
drinking  the  juice  that  comes  out  of 
the  bottom  of  a  poorly  constructed 
silo.  I  never  saw  any  cows  in  this  hil¬ 
arious  state,  hut  I  have  seen  half- 
grown  chickens  staggering  around 
after  eating  fermenting  cherries.  It’s 
not  cherry  time  now,  so  don't  let  this 
give  you  any  ideas. 

Many  different  crops  will  make  sil¬ 
age  but  no  member  of  the  mustard, 
turnip,  or  cabbage  families  should 
ever  be  used.  In  America,  corn  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  principal  silage  crop, 
but  sorghum  is  used  considerably  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  Sunflowers 
also  make  good  silage,  and  cows  thrive 
on  this  when  they  get  used  to  it. 

When  I  was  a  county  agent,  most 
dairymen  tried  to  grow  the  late-matur¬ 
ing,  tallest  corn  varieties  for  silage. 
Many  of  you  will  remember  how  farm¬ 
ers  nailed  the  tallest  stalks  against  the 
barn  door  to  show  how  tall  their  corn 
grew.  But  these  tall  varieties  seldom 
matured  in  our  climate,  grew  little  or 
no  grain,  and  were  high  in  water  con¬ 
tent.  It  was  soon  learned  that  the  short¬ 
er  but  earlier-maturing  varieties  were 
better.  % 

Then,  more  recently,  came  the  hy¬ 
brids  and  they  were  a  godsend  here  in 
the  Northeast  both  for  ensilage  and  for 
grain.  Because  there  are  good,  early- 
maturing  hybrids,  the  ear  ripens  at 
least  to  the  glazed  state,  and  greatly 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  silage,  lessen¬ 


ing  the  amount  of  grain  that  has  to  be 
fed.  Some  farmers,  however,  take  too 
much  of  a  chance  on  a  killing  frost. 
Freezing  greatly  lessens  the  feeding 
value  of  the  corn,  as  does  also  leaving 
the  corn  until  there  are  too  many  dead 
leaves.  Such  late  or  dry  corn  always 
needs  the  addition  of  water  as  it  goes 
into  the  silo. 

We  Were  Pioneers 

It  is  remarkable  i  how  the  use  of 
grasses  and  legumes  for  silage  has  in¬ 
creased  in  recent  years.  Ed  Babcock 


silage  in  a  booklet,  for  which  we  had 
over  50,000  requests. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  grass 
silage  has  taken  hold  so  fast  is  that 
grass  and  legumes  can  be  harvested 
independently  of  the  weather.  It  is  no 
longer  true  that  you  have  to  “make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines.”  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  good  because  of  the  necessity 
of  harvesting  different  cuttings  of  le¬ 
gumes  in  June  and  September  and  of 
cutting  all  grasses  early.  Without  rain 
damage,  the  nutritional  value  of  grass 
and  legume  roughage  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Rain-damaged  hay  loses  as 
much  as  nine  times  as  many  leaves 
during  harvest  as  does  silage  made  at 
the  same  time.  A  recent  report  from 
the  l  SDA  concludes  by  stating  that 
harvesting  alfalfa  as  chopped  wilted 
silage  and  ensiling  it  in  tower  silos  is 
the* V most  practical  and  efficient  of  all 
methods.  A  Cornell  test  showed  that 
cows  getting  an  early-cut  alfalfa  sil¬ 
age  gave  22%  more  milk  than  when 
fed  field-cured  alfalfa  hay. 

Meeting  Some  Problems 

It  is  true  that,  like  all  other  farm 
practices,  making  grass  silage  pre¬ 
sents  some  problems.  Green  grasses 
arid  legumes  are  high  in  water  content. 
It  takes  some  knowledge  and  skill  to 
know  how  much  wilting  they  need  be¬ 
fore  ensiling.  Because  grasses,  and 
particularly  legumes,  are  high  in  pro¬ 


The  self-feeding  silo  is  another  new  method  to  reduce  labor  in  dairying. 


and  the  editorial  staff  of  American 
Agriculturist  were  among  the  pion¬ 
eers,  especially  in  the  Northeast,  in 
getting  dairymen  to  make  grass  and  le¬ 
gume  silage.  Ed  tried  it  out  on  his  own 
farm  at  Sunnygables  and  wrote  about 
it  frequently  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Your  editors  collected  all  the 
information  available  om  the  subject, 
and  kept  telling  you  about  it.  Finally, 
we  put  all  this  information  on  grass 


Good  cows,  fed  good  quality  silage,  produce  one  extra  can  of  milk 
in  each  five. 


tein  in  proportion  to  sugar,  some  ex¬ 
perts  recommend  that  ground  corn  be 
added  in  order  to  meet  the  sugar  re¬ 
quirement.  Another  problem  with  some 
grass,  and  particularly  with  legume 
silage,  is  the  unpleasant  smell.  In 
plain  farm  language,  some  grass  silage 
stinks  to  high  heaven.  These  unpleas¬ 
ant  odors  can  be  controlled  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  sodium  bisulphide. 

In  the  past,  many  different  kinds  of 
schemes  have  been  used  to  preserve 
ensilage,  but  now  the  kinds  of  silos  are 
mostly  limited  to  stack,  trench,  and 
tower. 

A  slack  is  simply  an  outdoor  pile  of 
silage  found  at  canning  factory  plants. 
Because  of  waste,  a  stack  silo  is  not 
practical  from  a  farmer’s  standpoint. 

A  trench  silo  is  a  large,  rectangular 
hole  in  the  ground  which  can  be  filled 
from  a  dump  truck  and  easily  packed. 
Getting  silage  out  of  the  trench  silo  is 
something  else  again.  Ed  Babcock  had 
a  trench  silo  and  frequently  talked 
about  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
Many  dairymen  have  tried  it.  Although 
it  is  still  being  used,  there  are  so  many 
disadvantages  to  a  trench  silo  that  the 


practice  has  not  taken  hold  very  fast  i 
the  Northeast. 

The  old  standby  is  the  lower  sik 
Manufacturers  have  done  a  really  oul 
standing  job  in  perfecting  them.  A 
compared  with  poorly  constructed  an 
leaky  silos  I  once  knew,  the  moder 
silo  is  truly  wonderful.  Different  ina 
terials  are  used  in  building  the  towe 
silo,  but  they  all  add  up  to  an  aii 
tight,  convenient,  well-built  silo  tha 
will  last  for  many  years. 

W  hen  I  think  of  the  weary  times 
used  to  climb  the  silo  at  chore  time  ti 
throw  the  ensilage  down.  I  wonder  wh 
silo  unloaders  were  not  manufacture 
earlier.  Anyway,  they  are  now  avail 
able  and  they  really  work. 

Another  new  silo  practice  that  ma’ 
grow  rapidly  in  use  because  of  its  la 
bor  saving  possibilities  is  the  self 
feeding  silo.  A  picture  of  one  is  showi 
on  this  page. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  not  too  much  t( 
say  that  no  other  single  farm  practici 
has  added  more  to  the  convenience  ant 
income  of  dairy  farmers  than  that  ol 
making  ensilage. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 

QNE  OF  THE  nicest  events 
which  took  place  at  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  National  Silo 
Association  at  Syracuse  was  the 
presentation  of  a  large  plaque  to 
Mr.  Z.  W.  Craine,  president  of 
Craine,  Inc.,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 

Embossed  on  the  plaque  were 
the  words: 

“A  tribute  to  Honorary  Member 
Z.  W.  Craine  in  recognition  of 
bis  services  and  devotion  tq  Na¬ 
tional  Silo  Association,  45tli  An¬ 
nual  Convention  in  1957,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New'  York.” 


WHY  WORRY? 

Hr  HERE  ARE  only  two  things  to  wor 
ry  about :  either  you  are  well  or  yoi 
are  sick. 

If  you  are  well,  then  there  is  nothin: 
to  worry  about.  But,  if  you  are  sick 
there  are  two  things  to  worry  about: 

Either  you  will  get  well,  or  you  wil 
die. 

If  you  get  well,  there  is  nothing  t( 
worry  about.  If  you  die,  there  are  onk 
two  things  to  worry  about: 

Either  you  will  go  to  Heaven  or  t( 

!  !  !  ! 

If  you  go  to  Heaven,  then  there  i: 
nothing  to  worry  about.  But,  if  yoil 
go  to  !  !  !  !,  you  11  be  so  darn  busj 
shaking  hands  with  friends,  you  won] 
have  time  to  worry. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

I  WAS  IN  New  York  city  on  a  busil 
4  ness  trip  during  the  recent  sub  wan 
strike  down  there.  The  transportation 
difficulties,  plus  the  Christmas  shop 
ping,  resulted  in  more  people  walkin: 
on  the  streets  than  I  had  ever  seen  be 
fore  in  my  life. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  Maine  farme 
who  went  to  New  York  City  to  sell  hi 
potatoes.  Riding  through  the  freigh 
yards,  he  saw  one  carload  after  an 
other  of  potatoes  waiting  to  be  unload 
ed.  So,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  near 
est  telegraph  station,  he  wired  his  sou 
at  home  on  the  farm: 

“Hold  the  potatoes.  There’s  enougl 
here  to  feed  the  entire  world.” 

Then  he  went  to  stand  for  a  fev 
minutes  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenul 
and  42nd  Street.  Charging  back  to  thl 
telegraph  office  as  fast  as  he  could  gol 
he  re-wired  his  son : 

“Ship  all  of  our  potatoes  immedil 
ately.  Won’t  be  half  enough  to  gl 
around!” 


American  Agriculturist,  January  4,  1958 


To  Protect 
Property 


CATTLE  RUSTLING  IN 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

N  December  4,  two  dogs  discovered 
a  cow’s  head  and  hide  in  a  dis¬ 
carded  box  along  Kane  Road  north  of 
Fonda,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Wendell,  who  helps  in  the 
management  of  the  John  Kling  farm  on 
Commons  Road,  reported  the  incident 
to  the  Sheriff’s  office.  Sheriff  Ralph  W. 
MacLachlan  and  County  Investigator 
Alton  R.  Dingman  investigated  and 
were  able  to  trace  the  ownership  of  the 
animal  by  a  K-24  brand  on  the  ear. 
After  running  down  clues  until  4  A.M., 
the  officers  found  the  men  who  took  the 
cow.  They  were  held  for  grand  jury. 

These  young  men,  it  is  alleged,  had 
taken  the  animal  abofit  10 : 30  Monday 
night  to  a  garage,  where  they  had 
butchered  it  and  hung  the  carcass  up  as 
“deer.”  The  beef  was  recovered  and 
taken  to  the  cooler  of  the  county  Jail 
and  the  head  and  hide  used  as  exhibits 
in  the  case. 

The  two  men,  charged  with  second 
degree  grand  larceny,  were  arraigned 
before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Francis 
Dimond,  and  waived  examination. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FRAUD  ORDER  ISSUED 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  is¬ 
sued  a  Postal  Fraud  Order  against 
House  of  Glamour  and  House  of  Charm 
at  Oradell,  New  Jersey.  They  have  been 
selling  “Aphrodite  Hair  Remover” 
through  the  mails,  with  the  claim  that 
it  will  remove  superfluous  hair  perman¬ 
ently  and  prevent  its  regrowth.  They 
further  claim  that  it  is  harmless  and 
may  be  safely  used  by  any  person  on 
chin,  lip,  arms  and  legs. 

The  Hearing  Examiner  found  that 
such  claims  were  false  and  fraudulent; 
that  it  will  not  effect  a  permanent  re¬ 
moval  of  hair  and  that  it  should  not 
be  used  if  there  are  abrasions  on  the 
skin  or  if  an  individual  is  allergic  to 
its  ingredients. 

—  a.  a.  — 


In  the  past  we  have  received  num¬ 
erous  inquiries  concerning  Washington 
Mushroom  Industries,  Inc.  of  Seattle. 
Washington,  so  we  feel  that  many  read¬ 
ers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 


man  who  operated  this  company  has 
been  sentenced  to  18  months  in  prison 
for  violation  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Act.  We  understand  this  had 
something  to  do  with  insect  larva  in 
mushroom  salt. 

The  same  man  was  convicted  in  1940 
in  the  Federal  Court  on  using  the  mails 
to  defraud  and  was  placed  on  proba¬ 
tion  for  five  years.  He  served  six 
months  in  1950  for  a  similar  violation. 

— ■  A.  A.  — 

WARNING  GOT  RESULTS 

In  our  September  21  issue  we  ran  a 
warning  that  anyone  representing  him¬ 
self  as  being  sponsored  by  Boys’  Town, 
Nebraska,  in  any  solicitation  is  an  im¬ 
postor  and  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  authorities. 

We  recently  had  a  letter  fi'om  Boys’ 
Town,  part  of  which  follows: 

“I  felt  you  would  be  interested  in  the 
contents  of  a  letter  I  received  this 
morning  from  a  lady  in  Munnsville, 
New  York,  who  writes  that  she  was 
contacted  by  a  salesman  who  told  her 
he  was  from  Boys’  Town.  Fortunately, 
her  son,  whom  she  consulted  before  giv¬ 
ing  the  man  a  subscription,  had  read 
an  article  published  recently  in  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  prompt¬ 
ly  had  the  salesman,  and  the  rest  of  his 
crew,  arrested.” 

If  this  salesman  served  at  least  30 
days  in  jail  as  a  result  of  the  arrest, 
this  lady  or  her  son  would  be  eligible 
for  one  of  our  $25.00  Service  Bureau 
rewards  for  fraud. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Edward  Dickerson,  who  lived  on  the 
Fairgrounds  road  in  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
in  1941  ?  After  that  he  served  in  the 
Navy.  When  last  heard  from  he  lived  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  His  14-year  old  daugh¬ 
ter  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  him. 

*  *  * 

Any  relatives  of  the  Frederick  Mc¬ 
Williams  family,  who  lived  in  the  vicini¬ 
ty  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  for  many 
years  ?  They  had  a  daughter,  Ethel, 
and  a  son,  Frederick,  Jr.  A  subscriber, 
who  had  a  brother  and  sister  named  for 
members  of  this  family  and  whose 
mother  corresponded  with  them  for 
years,  would  like  to  locate  them. 


Junk  Yard  Evidence  Brings 

$25.00  Reward 

AGRICXJtTUBIOT  Tnr 

SAVINGS  IANK  IUIIDIN0  ITHACA,  N.Y. 

33161 

9 

Pay  EXACTLY  TWENTY -FIVE  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 

November  is»  F7 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 

William  H.  Knight 

35. QQ 

R.  D.  1 

inc. 

Falconer,  New  York 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  SANK  OF  ITHACA 

- ^  PRESIDENT 

ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 

.TXEASURtF* 

ATITi  TIHt 

SOME  months  ago  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Knight 
of  Falconer,  New  York  discovered 
that  a  vacant  schoolhouse,  which  he 
owned  in  the  town  of  Gerry,  had  been 
entered  and  things  had  been  stolen 
from  it,  so  he  began  checking  every 
day. 

One  day  he  found  fresh  car  tracks 
around  the  school  and,  upon  investi¬ 
gating,  found  the  back  door  had  been 
broken  in  and  a  kitchen  stove  was 
missing.  Mr.  Knight  notified  the  sheriff, 
then  went  to  the  junk  yard  and  found 
the  stove  there.  With  the  help  of  the 


sheriff  he  found  out  who  the  men  were 
who  had  sold  the  stove.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  sheriff  picked  them  up  and  they 
were  later  convicted  in  County  Court  at 
Mayville. 

Lavern  E.  Wright,  driver  of  the 
truck,  was  sent  to  Monroe  County 
Penitentiary  for  one  year  and  fined 
$500;  non-payment  of  the  latter  to  re¬ 
sult  in  additional  500  days  in  custody. 

We  are  sending  Mr.  Knight  our 
$25.00  reward  check  and  our  congratu¬ 
lations  to  him  and  the  sheriff  for  their 
prompt  action  in  apprehending  the  men. 
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That’s  why  more  farmers  buy 
NTew  Idea  spreaders 


SHRED  FINER 

.  .  .  because  they  have 
blade-like  U-teeth, 
triple  staggered  to 
give  finer  shredding. 


SPREAD  WIDER 


.  .  .  because  they  have  strong,  sci¬ 
entifically  designed,  replaceable 
paddles  to  slice  manure  and  deliv¬ 
er  a  wider,  more  uniform  pattern. 


LAST  LONGER 

I 

.  .  .  built  to  rigid 
standards  after  tor¬ 
ture-track  and  on-farm 
testing. 


125-bu.  PTO  95-bu.  PTO 


See  a  New  Idea  spreader  at  your  New  Idea  dealer’s 
Or  write  for  free  literature 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  J\vCO  distributing  corp. 
Dept.  389,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


in  Milk  Tank  CUTS  CLEANING  Time! 


The  girl  above,  with  a  touch  of  her 
fingers,  controls  a  tornado  ...  an  auto¬ 
matic,  cleansing  tornado  in  a  farm  milk 
tank.  Simply  turning  a  control  knob 
starts  Zero’s  Spatter-Spray  washing  up 
for  you.  This  exciting  new  labor- 
saver  is  attracting  national 
attention. 

Exactly  the  same  design  features  that 
have  always  made  Zero’s  round  vacuum 
tank  easier  to  brush  clean  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  today  to  wash  automatically.  It’s  a 
logical  development  of  Zero’s  Super 
Strainer,  direct  cow-to-tank  hook-up,  and 
other  Zero  labor-savers. 


Mechanically,  it’s  simple.  The  variable 
speed  motor  turns  the  agitator  at  low 
speed  during  cooling,  at  a  faster  speed  for 
butterfat  testing.  When  the  tank  i* 
empty  the  agitator  spins  at  top  speed  .  .  . 
to  wash,  rinse  and  sanitize. 

Zero  offers  you  a  tank  with  a  future. 
Send  post  card  today  for  complete  in¬ 
formation.  „  A  _  _ 

See  us  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show.  Booth  725 

ZERO  Sales  Corporation 

691-A  Duncan  Ave.,  Washington,  Mo. 


Works  ‘  k  in  seconds 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts  .  .  .  screws  .  .  .  parts 

LIQUID  ® 
WRENCH 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 

AT  HARDWARE  STORES.  GARAGES. 
FILUXG  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Chorlottc  North  Carolina 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — -and 
no  horns  will  s row.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar— $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12,  N.Y. 


to 

■  5END  FOR 

nfei 


WORE  W 


COMPLETE  LINE 

SINCE  1895 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  OPEN  TERRITORIES 


GARDNER 


SEED 

CO.,  INC. 


39  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


You  Wasting  Tl”l^ 
Are  ^  Woney  *f|W 

Effort,  a"t_Ax0ate 


an 


Out- of - 
Tractor 


I 


Try  a  Modern 

JOHN  DEERE 


and  Find  Out  for  Ourself ! 


M, 


.easured  by  today’s  John  Deere  standards,  many 
crop-worn,  work-weary  tractors  are  slow,  hard  to 
handle,  costly  to  operate.  As  their  lugging  power 
has  gone  downhill,  their  appetite  for  fuel,  oil,  and 


Modernize  with  a  John  Deere 

If  your  tractor  is  eating  up  your  profits  .  .  .  steal¬ 
ing  time  from  productive  work  .  .  .  putting  a  strain 
on  your  health,  it’s  time  to  see  your  John  Deere 


,  •  \ 

Advantages  You’ll  Enjoy  with  a 

Modem  “520,”  “620,”  or  “720”  Tractor. 

•  Big  Capacity.  You'll  handle  a  wide  variety  of 
big-capacity  tools;  speed  your  work  and  save 
time  on  every  job. 

•  Greater  Economy.  The  greater  fuel  and  main¬ 
tenance  economy  of  a  John  Deere  will  lower 
your  costs;  boost  profits. 

•  Modern  Hydraulic  System.  Custom  Powr-Trol, 
tailored  to  your  needs,  provides  finger-tip  con¬ 
trol  of  all  types  of  equipment. 

•  Versatile  3-Point  Hitch.  Universal  3-Point  Hitch 
with  Load-and-Depth  Control  brings  you  modern 
"pick  up  and  go"  farming. 

•  Advanced  Power  Steering.  A  field-proved 
feature  that  takes  all  the  muscle  work  out  of 
steering  on  every  tractor  job. 

•  Independent  PTO.  Delivers  full  power  output 
of  engine;  enables  you  to  work  more  efficiently 
in  heavy  crops. 

•  Roll-O-Matic  Front  Wheels.  Exclusive  "knee- 
action"  front  wheels  cut  front-end  bounce  in  half 
for  greater  riding  comfort 

•  Float-Ride  Seat.  Absorbs  shocks  of  rough  fields; 
provides  the  most  comfortable  tractor  ride  you've 
ever  had. 


repairs  has  grown.  And,  of  course,  they  lack  the 
modern  features  that  save  effort,  boost  production, 
and  help  insure  top-quality  work. 

On  thousands  of  farms,  outmoded  tractors  are 
still  attempting  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  pace  of 
today’s  stepped-up  farming  operations! 

How  About  Your  Tractor? 

Pose  these  questions  to  yourself:  Does  your  pres¬ 
ent  tractor  lack  modern,  labor-saving  features  that 
could  make  farming  easier  and  more  enjoyable  for 
you?  Do  frequent  breakdowns  run  up  your  costs  and 
slow  your  work?  Does  your  tractor  lack  power  to 
handle  large  equipment;  to  take  full  advantage  of 
new  farming  methods?  Are  fuel  costs  per  acre  too 
high?  Does  a  day  at  the  wheel  completely  tire  you 
out?  Does  your  tractor  offer  you  a  built-in  power 
steering  system?  A  multi-purpose  hydraulic  system? 
A  versatile  3-point  hitch?  A  completely  independent 
PTO?  A  shock-absorbing  seat? 


dealer  and  learn  about  the  modern  “520,”  “620,” 
and  “720”  Series  Tractors.  These  tractors  offer  you 
a  combination  of  power  with  economy  .  .  .  adapta¬ 
bility  with  versatility  .  .  .  comfort  with  convenience, 
plus  every  modern  feature  to  take  more  of  the  work 
load  off  your  shoulders. 

There’s  a  John  Deere  Tractor 
for  You 

Whatever  your  acreage,  your  power  requirement, 
your  type  of  operation — there’s  a  John  Deere  Trac¬ 
tor  that’s  just  right  for  you.  Choose  today  from 
the  3-plow  “520,”  4-plow  “620,”  or  the  5-plow 
“720”  Series  Tractors — available  with  your  choice 
of  gasoline,  LP-Gas,  or  all-fuel  engine;  Diesel,  too, 
in  the  “720”  Series.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer 
soon  and  arrange  to  drive  the  tractor  that  best  meets 
your  needs. 


JOHN  DEERE 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


“WHEREVER  CROPS  GROW,  THERE’S  A  GROWING  DEMAND  FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT” 


It's  another  John  Deere  "first"— 6-row  farm¬ 
ing  with  modern  John  Deere  tractor  power  and 
equipment.  Here  is  the  "620"  cultivating  six 
rows  at  a  time  with  the  new  John  Deere  60F 
Cultivator. 
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The  Apple  Business 
Can  Be  Profitable 


*  \ 

By  Arthur  B.  Burrell,  Peru,  N.  Y . 


M 


UST  WE  reduce  the  production  of 
apples  in  New  York?  The  price 
being  received  by  many  growers 
this  year  is  ruinously  low.  Must  it 
always  be  so?  Can  we  do  anything 
about  it?  If  so,  what  can  we  do  individually 
and  collectively?  How  do  opportunities  in 
New  York  compare  with  those  in  other  areas? 

Each  year  a  few  must  quit  growing  apples 
because  of  advancing  age,  bad  health,  bad 
luck,  bad  location,  bad  management  or  too 
small  a  unit  for  economical  operation.  Most 
of  us  still  can  choose  whether  to  expand  our 
business,  shrink  it  or  sell  it.  Which  should  we 
do? 

I  believe  a  profitable  future  is  within  the 
grasp  of  many  of  us  if  we  use  our  opportuni¬ 
ties  wisely,  vigorously  and  promptly.  But  I 
fear  that  the  apple  business  will  offer  a  life 
of  drudgery  and  poor  income  if  we  let  things 
drift  or  tackle  our  problems  half-heartedly. 


Grasping  Opportunities 

It  will  take  a  combination  of  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  strengthened  market  to  make 
apple  growing  pay  in  this  competitive  era.  As 
individuals,  we  must  decide  whether  or  not  we 
can  produce  high  quality  fruit  of  wanted 
kinds  at  a  relatively  low  cost  per  bushel.  If 
we  decide  we  can,  each  of  us  must  seek  out 
those  changes  which  will  increase  the  market 
value  of  our, product  or  reduce  the  cost  of 


*  Dr.  Burrell-,  an  investigator  of  problems  of  apple 
production  also  has  been  a  successful  Champlain  Val¬ 
ley  grower  since  1928.  Hence  he  has  a  big  stake  in 
the  solution  of  the  problems  discussed  in  this  article. 
Although  references  are  mainly  to  New  York,  most 
points  would  apply  equally  throughout  the  North¬ 
east. 


producing  it.  But  this  is  not  enough.  We  must 
also  combine  our  efforts  with  those  of  other 
growers  in  organizations  working  to  strength¬ 
en  or  stabilize  the  market. 

How  do  opportunities  in  New  York  com¬ 
pare  with  those  in  other  areas?  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  some  of  the  world’s  best  markets. 
Therefore,  transportation  costs  are  low  and 
we  have  opportunity  to  get  the  fruit  to  the 
consumer  or  store  in  fresh,  undamaged  con¬ 
dition.  Is  there  a  way  to  avoid  spoiling  these 
fine  markets  by  loading  them  with  fruit  too 
poor  to  represent  a  good  value  to  the  consum¬ 
er?  We  must  try  to  find  one.  We  can  ship  to 
the  south  and  sometimes  to  the  mid-west  by 
trucks  that  otherwise  would  return  empty, 
hence  are  willing  to  haul  at  economical  rates. 

We  have  a  kindly  climate.  Freezes,  wind¬ 
storms  and  even  hail  storms  are  less  frequent 
in  parts  of  New  York  than  in  many  areas. 
Furthermore,  we  have  over  a  century  of  fruit¬ 
growing  experience  to  guide  us  in  selecting 
the  least  hazardous  locations.  In  most  of  our 
fruit-growing  counties  we  have  easily-worked 
gently  sloping  sites  that  lend  themselves  to 
economical  operation.  We  cannot  equal  the 
yields  of  the  best  far-west  orchards  because 
we  have  fewer  units  of  energy  from  the  sun. 
But  we  can  come  a  lot  closer  than  we  now  do, 
and  we  can  decrease  the  variation  from  year 
to  year. 

We  Have  the  "Know  How" 

We  have  an  exceptional  fund  of  scientific 
information  on  which  to  base  our  practices. 
Whether  it  be  on  soil  evaluation,  soil  manage¬ 
ment  and  fertilization,  spray-thinning,  pest 
control,  varieties,  farm  management  or  mark- 
keting,  we  have  sound  locally-based  data  to 
guide  us.  We  have  an  efficient  extension  or¬ 
ganization  to  make  research  findings  intel- 


A  150  acre  young  planting  of  Virgil  Forrence  and 
Sons  of  Peru,  N.  Y.  Such  topography,  if  combined 
with  low  frost  risk  and  soil  having  good  internal 
drainage,  facilitates  economical  operation  and  low- 
per-bushel  costs  of  production. 


0 

ligible  and  available  to  us.  Incidentally,  it 
will  pay  us  to  see  that  our  most  productive 
men  are  well  enough  paid  so  they  can  care 
for  their  families  adequately  without  leaving 
public  service. 

Another  advantage  of  the  New  York  grower 
is  that  he  already  has  functioning  organiza¬ 
tions:  co-ops,  institutes,  etc.,  organized  and 
prepared  to  enlarge  their  work  of  improving 
our  marketing  if  we  provide  them  with  in¬ 
creased  funds. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Individual 

Some  things  are  entirely  dependent  upon  us 
as  individual  growers.  We  must  see  that  our 
cost  per  bushel  is  not  too  high  for  our  outlet 
or  for  the  quality  of  apple  we  produce.  Yield 
usually  is  the  biggest  factor  here,  with  regu¬ 
larity  from  year  to  year  even  more  urgent 
than  average  yield.  Seldom  will  the  produc¬ 
tion  cost  per  bushel  be  satisfactory  if  the  av¬ 
erage  yield  of  salable  fruit  is  below  300  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  and  400  bushels  is  a  better  mini¬ 
mum  to  aim  at.  Yet,  for  the  fresh  market, 
high  yields  obtained  at  the  expense  of  good 
color,  hard  texture  and  keeping  quality  may 
prove  a  boomerang,  increasing  harvesting  and 
handling  costs  without  increasing  net  returns. 

Yield  per  acre  can  be  improved  in  nearly 
every  orchard  by  eliminating  poorly-produc¬ 
ing  trees.  It  takes  courage,  but  we  must  bull¬ 
doze  out  blocks  of  trees  that  are  in  frosty  lo¬ 
cations,  on  we|  soil,  or  are  sickly  or  old. 
Crowded  blocks  must  have  all  limbs  shorten¬ 
ed  or  alternate  trees  drastically  cut  back  or 
removed.  If  trees  miss  frequent  crops  or  are 
very  often  hail-injured,  they  don’t  help  our 
own  income  and  they  hurt  the  whole  apple 
market.  There  is  no  point  in  keeping  varieties 
that  bring  a  good  price  only  in  short  crop 
years,  unless  we  need  their  pollen. 

Small  units  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  pro¬ 
duction  costs  because  of  the  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  that  is  needed.  They  are  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  selling  to  the  large  outlets  unless  the 
owners  work  through  a  sound  co-op  or  an  un¬ 
usually  good  commercial  outlet.' 

Dollar  value  of  product  is  a  better  measure 
of  the  size  of  an  enterprise  than  acreage.  With 
high  yields  of  wanted  varieties  and  high  qual¬ 
ity,  a  small  acreage  occasionally  pays  well. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 


Dairymen  like  it  because  coarse  texture  means  fast  cleanup; 

quality  ingredients  mean  high  production . Cows  like  it 

because  Dari-Krunch  looks  good,  tastes  good. 


Coarse  Texture  makes  G.L.F.  Dari-Krunch 

an  appealing,  appetizing  feed  for  your  cows.  They  will  clean 
it  up  in  jig  time — in  manger  or  milking  parlor. 

✓ 

Crushed  Oats  give  Dari-Krunch  the  kind  of  feel 
you  like  when  you  scoop  up  a  handful.  You  can  just  tell  cows 
will  go  for  it. 

Partial  Pelleting  takes  the  fine  material  right 

out  of  Dari-Krunch.  Cows  eat  every  bit  you  give  them. 

Over  a  third  of  the  formula  goes  into  pellets — all  the  stand¬ 
ard  midds,  soybean  oil  meal,  dicalcium  phosphate  (loaded 
with  minerals),  hominy  feed  and  cornmeal. 

Molasses  tops  off  the  new  taste  appeal  in  Dari- 
Krunch.  It  clings  like  a  thin  film  to  the  pellets,  mixes  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  rest  of  the  high  quality  ingredients  G.L.F. 
always  uses.  The  result:  a  honey  of  a  feed — 16%  protein 
. . . .  1450  pounds  of  TDN  per  ton. 


Dari-Krunch  Stole  the  Show 

Dari-Krunch  has  been  in  the  G.L.F.  feed  line-up  for  three 
years.  Promotion  was  held  down  because  of  the  slight  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  pelleting  and  crushing.  At  the  Annual  Stock¬ 
holders  Meeting  last  October,  many  farmer-members  saw 
Dari-Krunch  for  the  first  time.  It  literally  stole  the  show. 

How  come  you  didn’t  tell  us  about  Dari-Krunch,  they  said. 
It’s  just  the  kind  of  texture  we’ve  been  looking  for.  Let’s  get 
rolling ! 

SO  ....  stop  in  at  your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  and 
take  a  look  at  Dari-Krunch.  Pick  up  a  handful.  We’ll  guar¬ 
antee  you’ll  agree  with  those  who  have  used  Dari-Krunch— 
and  with  those  who  saw  it  in  Syracuse. 


N  ew  Look  in  G.L.F.  SUPER  FEEDS:  coarser  texture  is  now  a 
feature  of  G.L.F.  16%  Super  Test  and  G.L.F.  20%  Super  Exchange. 
The  same  high  quality  ingredients — with  hominy  feed  and  corn  meal 
in  pellets  at  no  extra  cost — to  speed  cleanup. 


G.L.F.  Dairy  Feed  Service 

. . .  Quality  that  pays  off  on  the  Farm 

/• 
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BOUQUETS  TO 
“CAP”  CREAL 

R.  CREAL’S  presentation  of  his 
thinking  on  farm  organizations  in 
a  recent  issue  is  the  clearest  and  easiest 
to  understand  of  any  farm  policy  ar¬ 
ticle  I  have  ever  read,  and  yet  it  is 
not  “written  down”  to  country  people, 
[t  seems  to  me  that  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  points  presented  are  the  fact 
that  organizations  are  made  up  of 
people,  and  that  no  one  is  going  to  do 
the  job  for  farmers  .  .  .  we  must  do  it 
ourselves. 

I  was  reminded  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  quo¬ 
tation,  “It  is  not  sufficiently  considered 
that  men  require  more  often  to  be  re¬ 
minded  than  to  be  informed.” — R.L.C., 
Me. 

&  %  H* 

Dear  Cap :  My  hearty  congratula¬ 
tions  to  you  on  your  splendid  article  in 
American  Agriculturist.  It  contains  a 
lot  of  sound  advice,  and  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  read  with  interest  and  approval 
by  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  North¬ 
east  who  are  readers  of  this  excellent 
farm  publication. 

The  philosophy  you  have  developed 
in  your  years  of  experience  as  a  farm¬ 
er  and  farm  leader  is  both  sound  and 
constructive.  If  a  majority  of  your 
readers  will  follow  your  recommenda¬ 
tions,  we  will  make  even  better  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the 
past. — W.I.M.,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  Mr.  Creal  is  just  being  mod¬ 
est,  but  he  seems  to  take  the  attitude 
that  the  individual  member  of  a  Co-op 
cannot  know  or  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  Co-op  is  confronted  with. 
This  is  perhaps  the  attitude  that  too 
many  Co-op  members  take,  and  it  could 
become  a  dangerous  one.  All  members 
should  be  well  informed  about  all  im¬ 
portant  issues  and  should  be  capable  of 
acting  intelligently  upon  them. — F.R.Q., 
N.Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

DEFENDS  PART-TIME 
FARMING 

S  AN  ex-full-time  poultry  and  grain 
farmer,  I  can’t  resist  taking  a  crack 
at  answering  Mr.  Hopkins’  letter  in  the 
Forum  Issue  damning  the  part-time 
farmer. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  from 
choice  that  we  try  both  jobs.  Before  I 
continue,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  how  hre  feels  about  the  farm  wife 
who  goes  to  work  in  the  city  to  save 
the  farm,  and  in  so  doing  possibly  dis¬ 
places  a  city  man  from  that  job? 

Getting  back  to  the  part-time  farmer : 
while  he  may  be  inefficient  at  farmihg, 
he  is  usually  financially  sound  and  the 
taxes  do  get  paid.  Perhaps  if  full-time 
farmers  were  a  little  more  inefficient 
things  might  be  better  for  us  part-time 
farmers. 

This  is  still  a  free  country  to  own 
land  in  and  manage  it  as  you  see  fit — 
except  for  growing  wheat,  tobacco,  cot¬ 
ton,  etc.  I’m  afraid  that  if  the  truth 
were  known  many  full-time  farmers 
covet  the  part-time  farmer’s  land  as 
they  still  believe  the  answer  to  their 
problems  is  in  “mussing”  over  more 
acres  to  produce  more  food  for  less  and 
less. 

Another  reason  for  there  being  part- 
time  farmers  is  that  some  people,  even 
today,  still  hate  indebtedness,  and  like 
farming  for  its  esthetic  value.  Although 
I  could  have  gotten  financial  credit,  I 
was  sick  of  “buying”  my  job  on  the 
farm.  Well,  as  Mr,  Hopkins  has  said, 


at  least  the  part-time  farmer  pays  the 
taxes. 

— George  B.  Burton,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 
P.S.  We’ll  be  back  full-timing  it  some 
day. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FAVORS  GAEEON 
MILK  JUG 

VERY-OTHER-DAY  delivery  of 
milk  for  a  family  of  seven  posed 
some  real  problems  to  provide  plenty 
of  milk  and  still  have  room  in  our  re¬ 
frigerator  for  other  perishable  foods. 
The  gallon  jug  not  only  gave  us  more 
milk  for  our  dollar  but  also  made  it 
easy  to  have  plenty  on  hand.  No  longer 
does  mother  have  to  say  “be  sure  to 
leave  enough  for  breakfast”  when  Dad 
and  the  kids  decide  to  make  a  big  milk 
shake  dr  similar  concoction  for  a  late 
snack — now  we  drink  milk  when — and 
as  much  as  we  please. 

This  dad  is  sure  in  favor  of  the 
shorter  school  vacation  system. 

— D.D.B.,  Mass. 

—  a.  a.  — 

WANTS  ADDRESS 

AM  ANXIOUS  to  know  the  address 
of  an  American  farmer — or  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  engaged  in  farming — whom 
I  met  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  April, 
1952.  I  had  lunch  with  him  and  his  wife 
in  The  American  Lunchroom  Company. 

They  bought  a  few  cigarette  lighters 
with  the  map  of  the  Netherlands  on 
them,  and  a  cigarette  music-box.  The 
man  (whom  I  only  knew  as  George) 
was  much  interested  in  painting,  par¬ 
ticularly  Rembrandt,  and  I  showed  him 
the  Rembrandt  house,  a  small  museum. 
Their  family  name  is  of  German  origin, 
they  have  a  private  plane,  a  few  child¬ 
ren  at  home,  and  “George”  smoked 
Philip  Morris  cigarettes.  He  liked  to 
hunt  in  Canada.  I  think  he  lived  in 
New  York  State. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  how  I  can  lo¬ 
cate  this  man?  I  hope  you  can  help 
me.  —  Dick  van  Boekelen,  c/o  Nicolas 
Geoffrey,  R.D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Tele - 
phone  Claverack  3389. 

—  A.  a.  — 

WHY  MOTHERS  WORK 

HAVE  read  many  articles  condemn¬ 
ing  working  mothers,  and  I  think  it 
is  about  time  that  a  few  articles  were 
written  in  favor  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  a  mother  who  has 
the  courage  to  work  out  and  try  to 
make  a  home  for  her  family,  too,  should 
be  honored  and  respected  for  it.  You 
never  read  much  about  the  reasons 
why  a  woman  goes  out  and  gets  a  job, 
but  can  be  sure  there  is  always  a  rea¬ 
son  for  it.  Usually  she  takes  a  job  be¬ 
cause  she  is  interested  in  her  family’s 
welfare  and  not  because  she  wants  to 
neglect  her  children  or  their  upbring¬ 
ing.  How  many  articles  do  you  read 
about  the  father  who  spends  his  time 
and  money  in  a  barroom  instead  of  on 
his  children?  This  is  never  publicized 
or  criticized,  but  it  is  often  the  reason 
for  a  mother  having  to  work  in  order 
that  her  children  may  have  proper  food. 

Again,  in  defense  of  the  working 
mother,  I  have  observed  many  of  them 
and  find  that  when  they  get  their  pay 
they  head  for  the  nearest  grocery  and 
clothing  stores  to  purchase  necessary 
items  for  their  families. 

It’s  about  time  we  gave  credit  to  the 
working  woman  instead  of  condemning 
her.  We  read  articles  every  day  about 
juvenile  delinquency  and  mothers’  ne¬ 
glect  of  their  children.  How  about  a 
few  on  the  neglect  of  fathers? 

— A  Working  Mother 


Before  you  plant  is  the  time  to  plan  for  a  bigger,  more 
profitable  harvest.  Your  best  preparation?  Start  with  a 
nematode-killing  treatment  with  D-D  soil  fumigant.  Free 
of  nematode  damage,  healthy  roots  send  maximum  nourish¬ 
ment  in  the  soil  to  the  maturing  plant . . .  for  more  vigorous, 
productive  growth. 

Liquid  D-D  soil  fumigant  is  easy  to  apply.  Inject  it 
directly  into  the  soil  with  pressure-feed  or  gravity-flow 
tractor  attachment.  Underground,  it  becomes  a  potent  gas 
which  spreads,  killing  nematodes. 

D-D  soil  fumigant  is  economical,  too.  One  treatment 
lasts  an  entire  season.  The  low  cost  is  returned  many  times 
over  in  bigger  yields  of  better  quality  vegetables  and  fruit. 

This  season,  start  on  the  road  to  bigger  profits.  Before 
you  plant,  knock  out  nematodes  with  D-D 
soil  fumigant.  It  is  available  from  your 
pesticide  dealer.  For  further  information, 
see  him  today  or  write  to; 


SHELL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Agricultural  Chemical  Sales  Division 
460  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 
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IRRIGATION  COMING 

j^ET WEEN  1949  and  1954  there  was  a  70  per 
cent  increase  in  irrigated  acreage  in  28  east¬ 
ern  states.  During  the  same  years  the  increase  in 
irrigated  acreage  in  the  West  totaled  10  per  cent. 
Of  course,  they  got  an  earlier  start  there,  and  the 
percentage  increase  there  applies  to  a  bigger 
acreage. 

In  terms  of  acres,  over  a  half  million  in  28 
eastern  states  were  irrigated  in  1954.  The  states 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  had  about  60,000 
acres  each  of  irrigated  farmland. 

The  trend  is  certain  to  continue.  One  reason  is 
the  steady  increase  in  costs  of  production.  True 
enough,  irrigation  is  an  added  cost,  but  it  goes  a 
long  way  toward  insuring  a  crop.  Without  water, 
the  investment  in  seed,  fertilizer  and  labor  can 
be  entirely  lost. 

One  problem  sure  to  come  up  sooner  or  later 
concerns  the  legal  rights  to  irrigation  water.  For 
example,  suppose  you  live  on  a  creek  and  decide 
to  use  the  creek  to  irrigate.  How  much  of  the 
water  are  you  entitled  to,  and  what  can  you  do 
if  a  neighbor  upstream  gets  the  idea  before  you 
and  uses  most  of  the  water  before  it  gets  to 
your  farm? 

LAND  FOR  ROADS 

“Why  is  it  so  easy  for  the  state  government  to 

seize  land  for  building  roads  and  then  start  con¬ 
struction  before  a  farmer  gets  his  pay?” 

— A  New  York  reader 

P  UNTIL  1944,  in  New  York  State,  prop¬ 
erty  was  taken  for  highways  on  what  was 
called  “due  process  of  law.”  This  was  slow,  and 
in  that  year  a  new  section  was  added  to  the 
Highway  Law  giving  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works  authority  to  appropriate  pri¬ 
vate  property  necessary  for  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  state  highways. 

Under  the  law,  three  steps  have  to  be  taken: 

First,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works 
develops  a  plan  for  the  new  or  improved  high¬ 
way,  and  files  a  study  of  this  plan,  including  a 
list  of  the  property  to  be  taken  over,  with  the 
New  York  Department  of  State.  When  that  is 
done,  the  Department  of  Public  Works  can  take 
possession  of  the  property. 

The  second  step  is  that  a  copy  of  the  map 
with  the  property  descriptions  must  be  filed  in 
the  county  clerk’s  office  in  the  county  where  the 
property  is  located. 

Third,  a  copy  of  the  description  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  be  taken  over,  with  a  map,  must  be  giv¬ 
en  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  land  to  be 
taken. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  among 
farmers,  and  New  York  State  farm  organizations 
are  working  to  get  some  improvement  in  the 
situation. 

For  example,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau  stated  its  po¬ 
sition  as  follows: 

1.  That  good  farm  lands  be  spared  insofar  as 
possible  in  connection  with  rights-of-way 
even  though  to  do  so  may  mean  increased 
construction  costs. 

2.  That  before  entering  upon  farm  lands  for 


surveying  and  other  necessary  procedures 
the  owner  be  contacted  and  informed  of  the 
purpose  and  procedure. 

3.  That  in  case  the  offered  price  for  damages  is 
not  accepted  by  the  landowner  and  he 
chooses  to  take  his  case  to  the  Court  of 
Claims,  the  offered  amount  be  deposited 
with  the  Court  without  prejudice  and  made 
available  to  the  owner  as  his  needs  may  re¬ 
quire  to  help  him  in  making  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  in  his  farming  business. 

4.  When  settlement  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
farmer,  it  should  be  interest  bearing  from 
the  date  of  agreement  or  date  of  possession 
by  State,  whichever  is  sooner,  till  final 
settlement. 

5.  In  appraising  damages,  effect  of  construc¬ 
tion  upon  efficient  operation  of  the  farm  and 
impairment  in  size  of  business  should  re¬ 
ceive  much  consideration. 

6.  Prompt  action  should  be  taken  by  the  state 
in  clearing  titles. 

No  one  recognizes  better  than  farmers  the 
need  for  good  roads,  and  they  realize  fully  the 
necessity  for  use  of  additional  land  by  the  State. 
Unfortunately,  according  to  farmers,  occasional 
actions  by  State  employees  have  not  helped  to 
foster  good  relationships  between  landowners 
and  State  government.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
reported  by  John  Wickham  in  the  January  4th 
issue,  State  officials  are  responsive  to  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
should  be  put  into  practice,  they  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  remedying  this  situation. 

PELLETING  HAY 

|N  MY  YOUTH,  the  people  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  were  conservative;  we  viewed  new  things 
with  considerable  suspicion.  No  one  can  afford 
to  do  that  these  days. 

One  of  the  new  ideas  that  is  receiving  com¬ 
ment  is  pelleting  roughage.  Everyone,  of  course, 
has  seen  pellets  made  up  of  concentrated  feed 
for  chickens,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  cattle,  but  the 
idea  of  feeding  roughage  that  way  seems  decid¬ 
edly  impractical  at  first  thought. 

However,  some  very  careful  tests  have  shown 
that  pelleted  roughage  gives  far  better  gains 
than  either  loose  or  baled  hay,  enough  to  more 
than  pay  for  the  cost  of  pelleting.  Among  the 
advantages  are :  the  pelleted  roughage  takes  only 
from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  as  much  storage 
space;  it  can  be  handled  with  less  labor,  being 
treated  much  the  same  as  grain;  and  feed  losses 
are  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Pelleting  may  or  may  not  become  standard 
practice.  Time  will  tell.  But  keep  informed  about 
it  and  all  new  ideas,  and  be  ready  to  adopt  them 
when  they  fit  conditions  on  your  farm. 

THE  "MARKETING”  SPREAD 

SN’T  it  possible  that  we  are  putting  too  much 
importance  on  the  percentage  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  dollar  which  goes  to  producers  of  farm 
products? 

Figures  show  that  the  percentage  to  farmers 


has  been  declining  in  recent  years,  the  inference 
being  that  the  situation  is  proof  that  farmers  are 
not  getting  the  prices  they  should.  I'll  agree 
readily  that  prices  of  farm  products  are  out  of 
balance  with  industrial  products,  and  would 
have  to  be  increased  considerably  to  regain  that 
balance,  but  the  spread  between  producer  and 
consumer  doesn’t  prove  much.  Let  me  explain 
what  I  mean: 

When  a  housewife  buys  a  bushel  of  potatoes, 
or  even  five  pounds,  the  percentage  of  the  dollar 
she  spends  which  goes  to' the  producer  is  far 
greater  than  when  she  buys  potato  chips,  frozen 
french  fries,  or  prepared  canned  potatoes.  Yet  it 
is  probable,  in  fact  likely,  that  in  any  case  the 
actual  cash  going  to  the  farmer  is  approximately 
the  same. 

What  the  housewife  is  buying  in  many  cases 
is  food  plus  service.  If  her  ability  to  buy  food 
partially  or  totally  prepared  for  the  table  in¬ 
trigues  her  into  increasing  her  consumption,  isn’t 
that  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer  regardless  of  the 
percentage  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  which  finds 
its  way  into  his  pockets? 

ORIGINAL  GOODNESS 

J7XPRESS  your  belief  in  the  fundamental 

goodness  of  men  and  someone  is  sure  to  call 
you  naive,  to  counsel  you  to  be  realistic  and  to 
understand  that  man  is  essentially  selfish  and 
evil,  out  to  take  advantage  of  you  at  every  op¬ 
portunity. 

My  pastor,  speaking  about  the  doctrine  of 
“original  sin”  admits  the  possibility  of  some  or¬ 
iginal  sin,  but  prefers  to  emphasize  what  he  calls 
“original  goodness.” 

There’s  no  doubt  about  it,  one  person’s  action 
influences  others.  Believe  in  a  man  and  he  is  un¬ 
likely  to  let  you  down.  Establish  a  set  of  prin¬ 
ciples  to  guide  your  actions  and  others  will  ad¬ 
mire  and  copy  them.  Therein  is  the  roadway  to 
a  better  world. 

If  such  beliefs  and  such  actions  are  naive,  let’s 
be  naive! 

CASH  EXPENSES 

a 

IN  1939,  U.  S.  FARMERS  bought  fertilizer 
valued  at  $480,000,000.  By  1954  the  amount 
was  about  double,  $890,000,000,  and  by  1975  it 
is  estimated  that  farmers  will  be  using  nearly 
three  times  as  much  fertilizer  as  was  used  this 
past  year.  Its  use  has  increased,  and  will  in¬ 
crease,  because  it  is  profitable  to  use  it. 

The  figures  on  pest  control  are  equally  start¬ 
ling.  The  experts  tell  us  that  there  are  about 
8,000  different  kinds  of  bugs,  and  that  damage 
to  U.  S.  crops  runs  to  about  $2,000,000,000  a 
year.  Control,  which  runs  from  good  to  poor, 
costs  farmers  about  $400,000,000  a  year. 

The  figures  point  up  two  things:  the  growing 
importance  of  chemicals  to  farmers,  and  the 
steady  increase  in  cash  expenses  which  too  fre¬ 
quently  are  not  adequately  balanced  by  increas¬ 
ed  income. 


We  are  learning  the  hard  way  that  govern¬ 
ment  price  support  programs  cannot  make  en¬ 
during  farm  prosperity.  .  .  .  Barring  a  severe  de¬ 
pression,  the  price  adjustment  from  war  to  peace 
is  over.  Both  farmers  and  the  nation  would  be 
better  off  if  we  lowered  price  supports  and 
moved  toward  free  markets. — Dean  W.  I.  Myers, 
Cornell  University. 
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MARKETING:  December  1  POTATO  stocks  were  8%  below  the  same 

date  a  year  ago.  Potatoes  are  moving  at  prices  better 
than  a  year  ago,  and  they  should  be  kept  moving  into  market  rather  than  hold¬ 
ing  for  a  possible  price  increase. 

Production  of  1958  WINTER  POTATOES  is  forecast  at  5%  below  last  year, 
chiefly  due  to  a  sharp  acreage  reduction  in  Florida.  Advance  estimate  of  the 
EARLY  SPRING  POTATO  CROP  in  Florida  and  Texas  indicates  a  14%  de¬ 
cline  in  acreage. 

Steady  movement  to  market  is  also  needed  in  the  case  of  APPLES.  With  the 
money  available,  the  apple  institutes  are  doing  an  excellent  job  of  promoting 
apples  but  more  needs  to  be  done. 

MILK  PUBLICITY:  Three  dairy  cooperatives  —  The  Dairymen’s 

League,  Metropolitan  Bargaining  Agency,  and 
Eastern  —  are  still  discussing  details  of  a  joint  effort  on  a  milk  shed  wide  ad¬ 
vertising  plan.  The  proposed  program  calls  for  participation  and  financing  by 
all  producers  except  those  who  definitely  decline  to  support  the  three  year  re¬ 
search  and  advertising  program.  It  is  proposed  that  this  program  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  7-member  Authority,  made  up  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the 
cooperative  organizations  and  one  representative  from  each  of  the  state  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Fluid  milk  publicity 
and  advertising  dull  help  dairy  income. 

WOOL:  The  wool  incentive  payment  plan  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 

April  1  will  be  the  same  as  the  one  now  in  effect.  Producers  selling 
wool  in  the  coming  marketing  year  will  receive  a  government  check  designed 
to  encourage  increased  wool  production.  The  payment  rate  will  be  62£  a  pound. 

Tho^e  who  advocate  that  the  wool  program  be  extended  to  other  products 
forget  that  production  of  wool  needs  to  be  encouraged  which  is  not  true  for 
most  other  farm  products. 

I 

HOGS:  The  USDA  forecast  of  the  1958  spring  pig  crop  is  an  increase  of  6% 
sMnM  over  last  year’s  spring  crop.  This  is  good  news  because  the  increase 
is  smaller  than  expected,  previous  predictions  having  run  from  7%  to  9%  or 
higher.  Even  so,  there  will  be  some  dip  in  hog  prices  later  in  the  year,  depending 
on  the  actual  number  of  spring  pigs  farrowed. 

WHEAT:  The  winter  wheat  crop  is  reported  to  be  in  the  best  condition 

■hmmmmbb  in  40  years  with  the  exception  of  1946.  The  total  wheat  crop, 
winter  and  spring,  may  be  as  much  as  1.2  billion  bushels  (much  more  than  need¬ 
ed),  therefore  the  surplus  will  grow  instead  of  shrink! 

POULTRY  OUTLOOK:  As  of  January  1,  1958,  U.  S.  laying  flocks, 
KWHHnaaMHWMHMnHH  about  3%  below  year  previous,  should  result 
in  egg  prices  better  than  1957,  at  least  for  first  half  of  year. 

Broiler  outlook  is  for  too  many  birds,  perhaps  10  to  15  per  cent.  For  best  1958 
prices,  supply  of  turkeys  should  be  reduced. 

MILKING  INTERVALS:  The  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  for 

a  slightly  shorter  average  work  day  on 
farms.  Dairy  farmers  have  been  slow  to  follow  the  trend,  because  of  the  as¬ 
sumed  necessity  for  milking  at  12-hour  intervals. 

Minnesota  experiments  have  shown  that  cows  milked  at  intervals  of  10  to 
14  hours  produced  as  much  milk  and  butterfat  as  those  milked  every  12  hours. 
At  Cornell  the  University  herd  has  been  milked  at  11  and  13  hour  intervals  for 
many  .years  without  appreciable  influence  on  production. 


glSong  of  the  Lazy  Farjp 
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the  weather  turns  off 
some  silly  folks  get  awful 
mad;  they  seem  to  take  the  stand 
that  they  deserve  bright  sun  on  ev’ry 
day  and  if  it  rains  or  sleets  or  snows, 
somebody’s  stepping  on  their  toes. 
For  instance,  neighbor  can’t  abide  a 
day  that  forces  him  inside;  he  wants 
some  moisture,  natur’ly,  but  thinks 
that  it  should  come  when  he  has  but¬ 
toned  things  up  for  the  night,  and 
other  times  it  just  ain’t  right.  So 
when  it  rains  or  blizzards  blow,  poor 
neighbor  thinks  some  unknown  foe 
just  wants  to  make  him  cuss  and 
moan  by  picking  on  him  all  alone. 

Mirandy,  too,  thinks  it’s  a  crime 
if  weather’s  not  good  all  the  time  and 
is  convinced  no  one  can  be  hurt  by  a 
storm  as  much  as  she.  A  little  cloud 
will  stir  her  gall,  and  if  some  rain  or 
snow  should  fall  it  gets  so  far  beneath 
her  hide  she  starts  a  second  storm  in¬ 
side.  But  why  get  all  stirred  up,  I  say, 
you  can’t  change  climate  anyway;  so 
when  it  blows  I  find  a  chair  and  just  relax  ’til  weather’s  fair.  This  prob- 
'ly  is  the  reason  why  Mirandy  so  hates  stormy  sky;  no  doubt  she 
wouldn’t  mind  a  bit  ’cept  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  sit. 


r  ^  ^ 

boosts  egg  profits  3  ways! 

Here’s  a  new,  easy  way  to  get  both  more  eggs  and  more  profit.  Use 
high  quality  laying  feeds  fortified  with  Arsanilic  Acid.  Your  hens 
need  Arsanilic  Acid  to  help  combat  hidden  stresses  and  sub-clinical 
diseases  .  .  .  gives  you  these  three  money-making  benefits— 

12%  to  15%  more  eggs — Arsanilic  Acid  works  best  when 
•  it  is  needed  the  most.  In  a  one  year  test  at  Michigan  State 
College,  Arsanilic  Acid  increased  egg  profits  at  the  rate  of  $452.60 
per  thousand  birds. 

2  Feed  costs  cut  lc  to  6c  per  dozen  eggs— in  prac- 
•  tical  feeding  tests,  Arsanilic  Acid  .  .  .  when  added  to  good 
laying  feeds  .  .  .  gave  feed  savings  of  about  34  lb.  to  1.6  lbs.  per 
dozen  eggs. 


Q  Fewer  culls . . .  lower 
death  losses  .  .  . 

Arsanilic  Acid  helps  to  keep 
birds  healthy  by  combatting 
dangerous  bacteria  in  the  vital 
intestinal  tract.  This  ability 
to  help  prevent  many  disease 
outbreaks  reduces  the  stresses 
that  cause  birds  to  break 
down.  Birds  live  longer  to  lay 
and  pay! 


Costs  only  2c  a  year  .  .  . 
per  bird  .  .  .  Arsanilic  Acid 
works  in  much  the  same  way 
as  antibiotics — but  at  a  cost 
so  low  you  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  it!  For  a  1,000 
bird  flock,  an  increase  of  only 
2  eggs  a  day  will  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  Arsanilic  Acid ! 
Leaves  you  a  real  profit  after 
the  feed  bills  are  paid! 


How  to  get  laying  feeds  with  Arsanilic  Acid— This 
effective,  low-cost  disease  fighter  is  manufactured  by  Abbott 
Laboratories  and  sold  to  feed  manufacturers  under  the  trade 
name  erf  Pro-Gen®.  If  your  present  feeds  do  not  contain  Arsanilic 
Acid,  take  this  report .  .  .  talk  it  over  with  your  local  Feed  Dealer 
or  Mixer.  He  can  get  complete  details  and  additional  literature 
by  writing  or  calling  today  .  .  . 


QMrott 
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CHEMICAL  SALES  DIVISION,  NORTH  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Hetes  Something  Now  My  Experience  in 

Raising  Rabbits 


Information  in  this  column  comes  from  manufacturers,  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  farmers  and  from  anywhere  the  editors  find 
new  ideas  we  think  will  interest  you.  A  card  will  bring  you 
more  details  if  they  are  available,  if  you  know  of  something 
new,  we’d  like  to  hear  about  it. 


By  JIM  HALL 


WHEN  I  saw  the  ac¬ 
companying  U.  S. 

D.  A.  photo  sent  to  me 
by  the  Union  Carbide 
and  Chemicals  Company 
to  illustrate  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  keep  flies 
off  animals  today  than  it 
was  back  when  farmers 
didn’t  have  to  buy  gaso¬ 
line,  I  just  had  to  let  you 
all  see  it!  I-  don’t  recall 
ever  seeing  a  rig  like  the 
one  shown  here  but  I  do 
remember  very  well  the 
straw  hats  and  fishnet¬ 
like  riggin’  we  used  to  fashion  for  fillies 
to  foil  flies. 

Nowadays,  say  the  Union  Carbide 
people,  d  product  called  Crag  Fly  Re¬ 
pellent,  when  combined  with  an  insec¬ 
ticide  in  a  spray,  discourages  flies 
from  even  landing  on  an  animal.  If 
they  are  so  foolhardy  as  to  touch  an 
animal  with  the  stuff  on  it,  they  take 
off  again  before  they  get  a  chance  to 
bite  but  not  fast  enough  to  avoid  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  deadly  dose  of  poison. 

One  time  we  used 

Pa’s  old  pants  and  burlap  bags 

To  keep  the  flies  from  our  dear  nags. 

This  is  done  with  spray  today 

But  too  late  for  old  Nellie  who’s 

Passed  away. 

*  *  * 

WE  HAVE  plenty  of  blackbirds  and 
starlings  in  our  valley — so  many 
that  no  corn  has  been  planted  on  my 
place  since  the  'time,  seven  years  ago, 
when  they  harvested  seven  acres  so 
thoroughly  that  only 

Something  For  a  few  Wed-up 

w  ears  were  left  for 

The  Birds  the  picker.  Since 

then  I’ve  stuck  pret¬ 
ty  close  to  wheat  and  hay  but  my 
neighbors  are  still  fighting  the  birds. 
They’ve  used  shot  guns,  firecrackers, 
scarecrows,  bright  aluminum  foil  spin¬ 
ning  in  the  breezes  and  cuss  words 
enough  to  paralyze  -'buzzards  .  .  .  but 
there  are  more  birds  than  ever. 

They  may  want  to  try  a  couple  of 
new  ideas  I’ve  heard  about:  Down  at 
Penn  State  University,  a  young  fellow 
named  Joseph  Jumbler  discovered  that 
starlings  scream  like  they’re  being 
murdered  when  they’re  held  up  by  the 
legs  or  wings  .  .  .  that  the  screams 
scare  all  the  other  starlings  away  and 
they  stay  away. 

The  next  step  was  a  natural  for  re¬ 
searchers  —  they  tape-recorded  the 
“scream  like  being  murdered”  and 
played  it  over  loud  speakers  on  sound 
trucks  in  the  fields  where  starlings 
came  to  roost — and  away  they  went 
for  ever  more.  (I  suspect  they  moved 
up  to  New  York). 

I  hope  none  of  my  neighbors  try  it. 
Can  you  imagine  what  it  would  do  to 
the  peacefulness  of  a  summer  evening 
in  the  country  if,  from  every  corn  field 
and  orchard,  there  came  forth  the 
screams  of  starlings  amplified  a  thou¬ 
sand  times? 

For  my  neighbors,  I  recommend  what 
Kenneth  McMaster  of  Silver  Springs, 
New  York,  does  to  keep  the  birds  out 
of  his  irrigated  strawberry  acreage :  He 
scatters  18  or  20  fox  skins  around  the 
area,  moving  them  to  different  spots 
every  few  days  and  says  “they  really 
scare  off  the  birds.” 

If  I  seem  to  doubt  all  remedies, 

The  inventors’  pardon  I  must  beg 
But  the  only  bird  that  leaves  me  alone 
Ain't  hatched  yet  from  his  egg. 


socks  like  I  do,  it  could  become  pretty 
expensive  at  $15.95  a  pair  (without  bat¬ 
teries).  I  can  just  hear  Maw  sayin’, 

You  can  wear  ’em 
If  you  pare  ’em!  1 

V  $  $ 

Perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
theory  that  there’s  really  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  because  just  look  at  what 
the  “very  latest"  heating  system  isr 
wood  burning  furnaces!  While  we’ve 
been  moving  “ahead”  from  wood  to  coal 
to  oil  to  gas  to  pumping  heat  from 
water  or  the  ground  and  experimenting 
with  atomic  heating  plants,  engineers 
have  been  doing  things  with  wood 
furnaces. 

With  modern  wood  furnaces  now 
available,  you  add  fuel  of  almost  any 
liftable  size  only  once  in  12  hours  and 
temperature  is  automatically  main¬ 
tained.  Savings?  Sometimes  80%  of  the 
modern  fuel  bill.  They’re  surely  worth 
looking  into  if  you  have  a  good  wood 
supply. 


By  JAMES  EASTMAN 

Tea-Lea  Rabbitry,  Penacook,  N.  Y. 


THEY  have  been  bringing  out  some 
valuable  new  things  these  past  few 
years  —  fence  chargers  that  get  power 
from  the  sun  to  keep  the  cows  in  — 
little  kerosene  hot  air  furnaces  that 
you  can  roll  from  milk- 

A  Controlled111^  parlor  t0  ";orkshop 

or  wherever  else  you 

Hot  Foot  want  heat — and  a  milk¬ 
ing  machine  washer  that 
works  much  like  mechanical  dishwash¬ 
ers  in  restaurants.  But  some  of  the 
stuff  that’s  addressed  to  me  is  so  unbe¬ 
lievable  that  I  have  to  show  a  picture 
just  so’s  you’ll  believe  me. 

For  instance,  would  you  believe  that 
some  people  walking  around  these  cold 
days  have  hidden  batteries  inside  their 
belts  that  supply  power  for  their  elec¬ 
tric  socks?  Well,  seein’s  believin’! 
That’s  why  I  put  a  picture  of  an  electric 
sock  on  this  page.  They’re  the  only 
socks  I  ever  saw  advertised  at  so- 
much-a-pair  “without  batteries.” 

I  imagine  they’d  be  a  joy  and  com¬ 
fort  when  slogging  around  the  barn¬ 
yard  this  winter  or  riding  the  spreader 
in  below  zero  weather  but  if  everyone 
sticks  his  toes  through  the  ends  of 


NYONE  interested  in  working 
with  livestock  will  enjoy  raising 

_  domestic  rabbits.  Like  any 

other  livestock,  rabbits  require 
proper  care  and  attention,  and  to  make 
a  success  of  it,  you  should  decide  what 
you  want  to  raise  the  rabbits  for — show 
and  fancy,  wool  or  meat. 

A  fee  of  $3.00  per  year  will  buy  a 
membership  to  the  American  Rabbit 
Breeders  Association,  4323-A  Murray 
Avenue,  Pittsburg  17,  Pennsylvania, 
and  you  will  receive  a  Guide  Book  with 
helpful  information  on  breeds  of  rab¬ 
bits,  housing,  feeding,  etc. 

As  with  any  other  livestock,  it  is 
important  to  start  with  good  quality 
stock  and  maintain  quality.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  the  quality  high,  as 
the  consumer  will  desire  and  appreciate 
a  good  product.  I  have  yet  to  find  the 
person,  who  if  he  will  be  honest  in 
giving  his  opinion,  will  not  admit  that 
good  grain-fed  rabbit  is  as  delicious 
as  any  meat  he  ever  tasted. 


The  boxes  represent  the  meat  produced 
in  one  year  from  the  litters  of  one  doe. 

I  have  been  selling  my  stock  alive, 
since  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  dress 
the  meat  and  deliver  it.  I  sell  some  for 
meat,  but  in  today’s  modern  world,  sci¬ 
ence  creates  the  need  of  many  tests 
and  experiments  at  laboratories.  De¬ 
mand  often  makes  prices  paid  for  lab¬ 
oratory  stock  higher  than  can  be  paid 
for  rabbit  meat.  In  supplying  labs,  it  is 
again  important  to  supply  stock  of 
good  quality,  free  of  any  defects. 

Since  raising  rabbits,  I  have  selected 
my  breeds  for  production  as  well  as 
quality.  During  World  War  II,  I  was 
telling  a  farmer  cousin  of  mine  that  a 
rabbit  was  about  the  only  meat  animal 
that  could  produce  ten  times  its  weight 
of  meat  in  a  year.  He  replied  that  he 
could  hardly  believe  it.  As  proof,  I  am 
showing  a  picture  of  one  of  my  does 
with  meat  cartons  representing  the 
production  in  a  year  of  her  four  litters, 
40  rabbits  a  year.  Some  raisers  breed 
for  five  litters,  but  I  insist  that  four 
litters  per  doe  is  enough.  With  over 
four  litters  you  sacrifice  the  quality  of 
the  stock. 

Assuming  that  these  40  youngsters 
she -produced  in  a  year  weighed  5  lbs. 
each  at  weaning  and  the  doe  weighs 
12  lbs.,  you  will  realize  the  production 
of  this  doe  in  a  year  is  not  10  times 
her  weight,  but  16  times.  The  mother 
of  this  doe  raised  162  rabbits  during 
the  first  four  years  of  production  and 
always  raised  all  that  were  born.  Af¬ 
ter  the  first  four  years  of  production, 
the  number  she  had  to  a  litter  began 
to  taper  off,  but  was  still  above  what 
many  younger  ones  have. 

Many  rabbit  raisers  who  would  be 
raisers  of  commercial  stock,  make  the 
mistake  of  failing  to  breed  their  rab¬ 
bits  during  the  fall  months  which  is 
not  the  natural  breeding  season  for  the 
rabbit.  Instead  they  wait  until  toward 
spring  and  then  breed  all  the  rabbits 


they  can  get  hold  of.  Then  from  the 
last  of  June  through  July  and  August, 
everyone  has  a  million  rabbits  at  a 
time  when  demand  isn’t  so  good. 
People  don’t  eat  as  much  meat  during 
the  hot  summer  months,  many  colleges 
and  laboratories  using  laboratory  stock 
are  on  vacation  and  what  buyers  there 
are  of  live  rabbits,  can  obtain  all  they 
need  anywhere  at  greatly  reduced 
prices. 

It  may  be  a  little  more  difficult  to 
get  rabbits  to  breed  and  conceive  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall,  but  by  the  time  stock 
from  those  fall  matings  is  ready  for 
market,  the  demand  and  prices  are 
strong.  A  breeder  will  be  well  repaid 
for  the  extra  effort  required  for  those 
fall  breedings. 

In  the  15  years  that  I  have  been 
raising  rabbits,  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
time  that  I  could  not  sell  any  number 
of  good  commercial  rabbits  from 
Christmas  through  May  if  I  had  them. 
The  most  reliable  buyers  will  appreci¬ 
ate  the  producer  who  has  a  supply  of 
stock  available  when  demand  is  good 
and  can  often  be  induced  to  take  the 
producers’  stock  during  the  summer 
in  preference  to  others. 

If  the  raiser  produces  top  quality 
stock,  there,  is  the  opportunity  to  en¬ 
ter  a  few  of  the  special  rabbits  in  shows 
and  try  for  the  awards  available  to 
your  particular  breed. 


•  A.  A. 


TIIE  SPICY  MARIGOLD 

By  DORIS  E.  STEBBINS 

PLANT  BREEDERS  have  worked  a 
Cinderella  change  in  Shakespeare’s 
“mary-gold”,  and  practically  every  mo¬ 
dern  flower  garden  knows  and  loves  the 
spice  of  this  flower.  The  modern  mari¬ 
golds  have  blossoms  as  small  as  violets, 
or  as  large  as  chrysanthemums,  and  of 
many  sizes  in  between.  Their  colors 
range  from  palest  yellow  to  deepest 
orange  or  red,  some  with  velvet  petals, 
others  have  daisy  charm.  , 

There  are  marigolds  to  fit  any  gar¬ 
den  scheme,  from  the  lowest  ribbon 
border  in  the  foreground,  to  tall  color 
masses  in  the  background. 

French  Marigold  (tagetes  patula) 
has  a  dwarf  variety  that  is  useful  for 
edging  and  window  boxes.  African 
marigold,  often  called  Aztec,  or  big 
marigold,  is  one  of  the  taller  bushy 
species,  18-24  inches  high,  and  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  background  color.  These  two 
species,  African  and  French,  have  a 
fascinating  history.  In  spite  of  their 
names  both  are  Mexican  in  origin,  and 
were  crossed,  after  many  failures,  to 
produce  the  beautiful  larger,  flowers 
with  red  coloring  that  we  know.  The 
marigold  odor  (which  I  happen  to  like) 
was  bred  out  by  (crosses  with  a  species 
found  in  China.  This  odor  is  objection¬ 
able  to  some;  to  me,  it’s  inspiring  — 
like  the  quick  scent  of  cinnamon  and 
cloves  when  I’m  making  a  spice  cake. 

Marigolds  are  not  winter  hardy,  but 
their  seeds  have  been  known  to  live 
over  in  winter  in  sandy  soil  and  grow 
voluntarily  in  the  spring.  For  early 
bloom  they  may  be  planted  indoors 
and  later  transplanted  to  the  garden 
when  the  weather  is  settled.  I  like  to 
sow  some  from  seeds  outdoors  where 
they  are  to  bloom,  for  continuous  dis¬ 
play  until  frost  hits.  They  all  need 
summe'r  heat  and  should  not  be  put 
into  the  garden  too  early. 

For  a  flower  that  is  easy  to  grow 
and  free  from  disease  and  insects,  give 
me  the  spicy  marigold. 


See  your  Atlantic  Weatherman 
each  week  night  on  TV 


OOD  TIME  TO  TALK  ABOUT  SPRING 


oil,  kerosene,  motor  oil  and  the  lubricants  that 
help  maintain  farm  equipment  at  peak  efficiency. 

Matching  Atlantic’s"  quality  products  is 
Atlantic’s  topnotch  service.  In  New  York  State, 
for  example,  farmers  can  depend  on  their  local 
Atlantic  Rural  Salesmaif  with  his  familiar  “Service 
Station  on  Wheels.”  In  all  rural  sections,  of  course, 
Atlantic  dealers  and  distributors  are  ready  at  all 
•  times  to  help  keep  farms  on  the  go. 

Plan  now  to  let  Atlantic  take  care  of  your 
petroleum  needs  this  winter,  next  spring  and  all 
year  round. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 


n  midwinter  a  farmer  does  a  lot  more  than  talk 
bout  spring.  He  works  on  a  specific  step-by-step 
chedule  in  preparation  for  it. 

What  about  ordering  his  seed  and  fertilizer? 
hat  is  the  best  way  to  get  some  early  pasture? 
here  are  scores  of  questions  which,  if  answered 
n  advance,  can  help  pave  the  way  to  a  successful 
ew  growing  season. 

In  a  farmer’s  plans  for  the  future,  and  in  his 
veryday  operation,  petroleum  products  play  an 
t  role.  That’s  why  Atlantic  is  such  a 
pamiliar  and  welcome  name  on  the  farm. 

You  can  look  to  Atlantic  for  quality  ,and  econ- 
Iny  in  a  full  line  of  products— gasoline,  heating 
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NEW  FROM 

« 

JAMES  WAY!.. 


the  lowest  line 


Of  ice  bank  coolers 
in  thev  industry 


~T~ 

NEW 

dimension 

for 

Ice  Bank 
Coolers 

34" 


Jamesway  “trim-line”  styling 
gives  milk  handling  a  light¬ 
hearted  lift  with  a  new  low  34" 
height.  It’s  another  bonus-extra 
added  to  these  exclusive  features: 

•  Double  Premium  Cooling  — 

delivers  38°  cooling  in  minutes. 
Assures  low  blend  tempera¬ 
tures,  never  gives  bacteria  a 
chance. 

•  2-Way  Temp  Barrier  —  cold 
in,  heat  out!  Perfectly  cooled 
milk  every  day,  any  day.  Bond¬ 
ed  fiberglas,  styrofoam  and 
aluminum  Temp  Barrier  ac¬ 
tually  holds  milk  4  days  at  38° 
with  power  off. 


And  you  get  a  host  of  other 
Jamesway  extras  —  one-piece 
fiberglas  cabinet  (stronger  than 
steel) ;  18-8  stainless  steel  frame 
— -no  rust  or  corrosion;  rounded 
corners  for  thorough  .  cleaning; 
remote  or  built-in  control.  150, 
200,  250,  300,  400,  500  gallon 
units.  Complies  with  all  #3-A 
regulations. 

For  complete  details  and  in¬ 
formation  on  Jamesway’s  easy 
ownership  plan  see  your  James¬ 
way  dealer.  For  folder  write:' 
James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  AG-18, 
c/o  you  nearest  division  office. 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 


All  of  the  water,  over  all  of  the  ice,  all  of  the  time 
—  exclusive  Jamesway  flow  pattern. 


F  ast- flowing,  mountain 
cold  water  sweeps  heat 
away  from  the  sides 
and  bottom  for  Double 
Premium  cooling.  Costs 
less  to  lower  and  main¬ 
tain  milk  temperatures. 


Sani-Kool’s  2-way 
Temp  Barrier  keeps 
fiberglas  exterior  com¬ 
pletely  dry.  No  sweat¬ 
ing  or  spotting.  A 
swish  of  a  cloth  and 
it’s  inspection-clean. 


Jamesway’s  new  “trim¬ 
line”  styling  solves  in¬ 
stallation — so  compact 
it  slides  through  the 
milk-house  door.  No 
structural  remodeling 
to  run  up  cost. 


■  r 

Direct  Expansion  Cooler 


Only  32"  high  for  easy 
pouring,  fast  cleaning. 
All  18-8  non-magnetic 
stainless  steel  construc¬ 
tion.  Direct  cooling  with 
serpentine  coils  . . .  fast, 
no  condensation  above 
the  milk  line.  .  Grease¬ 
less  nylon  gear  motor. 
Remote  control  panel  or 
self-contained  units.  160 
to  500  gal.  capacity. 


* 


FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORING ® 

FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 
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Will  Ruin  Small  Potato  Grower 

By  PHIL  LUKE,  President  Empire  State  Potato  Club 


nN  A  recent  issue  of  this  paper, 
Cap  Creal  of  Cortland  County 
had  a  very,  fine  article  on  farm 
organizations.  Comments  were 
invited,  so  here  are  mine: 

Right  down  the  alley  of  the  New 
York  State  potato  industry  come  the 
comments  on  scrapping  present  organi¬ 
zations  and  the  reasons  for  so  doing. 
Let’s  take  a  look.  “Cap”  comments  that 
some  farmers  want  to  scrap  organiza¬ 
tions  that  we  now  have,  and  that  it 
doesn’t  seem  sensible.  I  fully  concur 
with  that  statement.  Changes  and  revi¬ 
sions  are  necessary  at  times  in  all  or¬ 
ganizations,  but  the  basic  structures 
should  be  left  alone,  for  these  are  not 
built  in  a  day.  Usually  many  years  of 
time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  many 
men  are  invested,  and  should  not  light¬ 
ly  be  thrown  away  to  satisfy  the  whim 
of  some  dissatisfied  minority  group. 
From  experience  I  have  found  that  the 
man  who  kicks  most  often  is  the  one 
who  does  the  least,  and  who  is  not  very 
valuable  to  any  organization. 

Legislation  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  our  lives  today.  Taxes,  do  this 
or  that,  restrictions  of  all  sorts,  control 
our  lives.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in 
time  we  may  all  be  strangled  by  the 
loving  arms  of  bureaucracy,  and  laid 
to  rest  in  a  subsidized  cemetery. 

Farmers  are  probably  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  adverse  legislation  than  any 
other  segment  of  our  population.  Here 
is  an  example  of  proposed  potato  legis¬ 
lation  sponsored  by  competitors  of  New 
York  State  growers.  Quoting  from  the 
October-November  issue  of  National 
Potato  Council  News:  “The  proposal 
adopted  merely  requires  the  inspection 
of  potatoes  when  a  U.  S.  Grade  is  used 
on  the  bag.”  Innocent  and  reassuring? 
But  let’s  drag  it  out  from  under  the 
rug  and  see  how  it  will  affect  the  .New 
York  potato  grower. 

We  have  »a  State  branding  law  that 
says  that  we  shall  brand  our  packages, 
and  that  the  contents  shall  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  brand  on 
the  package.  The  only  brands  available 
are  the  standards  set  up  by  the 
U.S.D.A.  Therefore,  we  must  use  U.S. 
grades  to  brand  our  potatoes. 

Now  a  look  at  the  proposed  Federal 
legislation.  Briefly,  as  I  interpret  it: 
Quote,  “It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  pack  potatoes  in  a  container 


marked  or  tagged  with  a  U.  S.  stanj 
ard  unless  such  potatoes  have  been  ii 
spected  and  certified  by  an  inspector  j 
meeting  the  minimum  requirements  < 
the  U.  S.  standard  with  which  the  loti 
marked  or  tagged.” 

As  I  see  it,  if  this  bill  becomes 
Federal  law,  all  potatoes  packed  in  th 
State  or  any  other  State  which  has 
branding  law  must  be  inspected,  wil 
no  exemptions.  Even  one  bag  will  hai 
to  be  inspected  before  it  can  be  legal 
sold.  Therefore,  potato  growers  in  th 
State  are  faced  with  rules  and  reguh 
tions  far  more  stringent  than  a  marks 
ing  agreement  written  and  admini 
tered  within  the  State.  And  yet  we  a: 
led  to  believe  that  this  bill  is  necessar 
It  is — to  widen  the  eastern  markets  fi 
the  far-away  shipping  States  and  t! 
professional  packers! 

I  have  always  believed  that  U. 
Grade  standards  were  set  up  as  a  me 
suring  stick  for  the  use  of  the  publ 
at  large,  and  that  they  carried  appp 
priate  penalties  for  their  abuse.  I  st 
adhere  to  that  opinion. 

U.  S.  Grade  standards  are  set  up  fi 
almost  anything  produced  or  made,  hi 
it  seems  that  potato  growers  are  in 
preferred  class  and  must  be  regulate 
Two  different  schools  of  thought  a 
apparent:  the  philosophy  of  doing  fi 
yourselves  or  letting  government  do 
for  you.  The  latter  has  been  tried  ai 
found  wanting  in  potato  affairs. 

New  York  State  agriculture  sits  ( 
a  big  consumer  market,  and  other  are 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  further  the 
own  interests  for  a  bigger  share  of  th 
constimer’s  dollar.  Only  a  united  effo 
through  our  farm  organizations  w 
help  New  York  State  farmers. 

A  short  time  ago  I  saw  a  movie 
gigantic  potato  operations  in  the  wes 
ern  part  of  the  United  States,  a; 
watching  the  pictures  of  the  palati 
homes,  airplanes  and  swimming  po( 
of  the  owners,  the  thought  occurred 
me  that  these  are  our  competitors  ai 
they  seem  to  be  doing  very  well.  The 
also,  are  sponsors  of  this  legislate 
that  could  knock  out  the  little  easte 
potato  farmer. 

We  in  this  country  have  many  thin 
for  which  to  be  thankful.  Our  farm  o 
ganizations  have  played  a  great  part 
this  economy  of  ours.  Let’s  keep  the 
going ! 
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HEADED  FOR  ALL-TIME  MILK  RECORD 


TOP  living  producer  Korndyke  Beets 
Jannek  Segis  is  headed  for  the  all- 
time  milk  production  record.  The  19- 
year-old  Holstein  freshened  with  her 
17th  calf  October  29  on  the  farm  of 
Clark  Bowen,  Wellsboro,  Pa.  At  her 
usual  rate  (over  20,000  pounds  last 
year)  she  should  pass  the  281,193- 
pound  world  record  some  time  next 


spring.  She  holds  highest  lifetii 
record  for  living  cows — 272,108  poun( 
Congratulating  the  old  fountain  of  mi 
are,  from  left:  Frank  Naegely,  Ithai 
N.  Y.;  Francis  Turner,  Tioga  Coun 
agent;  Scott  Webb,  manager  of  Bo' 
en’s  feed  store,  Bowen;  Don  Gidne 
DHIA  tester,  and  Bowen’s  s< 
Glenn. 


All  crops  need  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in 
the  proper  amounts  to  produce  profitable  yields.  Many 
farmers  prefer  to  apply  part  of  their  nitrogen  in  complete, 
mixed  fertilizers -and  part  of  it  later  as  a  top-dressing  or 
side-dressing.  Nitrogen  pays  best  in  a  balanced  fertilizer 
program. 

It  will  pay  you  to  buy  your  fertilizers  early  for  1958.  See 
your  fertilizer  man  today!  Place  your  order  for  the  right 
amounts  and  analyses  of  mixed  fertilizers— and  order  your 
extra  nitrogen  at  the  same  time!  Tell  him  you  want  genuine 
ARCADIAN®  Ammonium  Nitrate. 

ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  works  in  partnership 
with  mixed  fertilizers  to  give  your  crops  extra  grow  power. 
It  contains  33.5%  nitrogen  —  both  quick-acting  ,and  long- 
lasting  nitrogen.  It’s  made  in  firm,  shot-shaped  pellets,  free- 
flowing  in  any  distributor. 

The  quick-acting  nitrogen  in  ARCADIAN  Ammonium 
Nitrate  gets  your  crops  off  to  a  fast  start  of  vigorous  growth 
and  helps  them  develop  healthy,  deep-green  color.  The  long- 


lasting  nitrogen  in  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  keeps 

feeding  your  crops  until  abundant  yields  are  matured. 

v 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  substitute  Ammonium  Nitrate! 
Make  sure  you  get  genuine  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate 
made  by  America’s  leading  nitrogen  producer  in  America’s 
largest  nitrogen  plant.  Your  fertilizer  man  will  be  glad  to 
supply  you  with  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  along 
with  your  mixed  fertilizers. 


If  you  prefer  to  use  another  form  of  nitrogen  for  fop¬ 
dressing  or  side-dressing,  ask  for  genuine  ARCADIAN 
American  Nitrate  of  Soda  ...  or  ARCADIAN  A-N-L®  Nitro¬ 
gen  with  Magnesium  ...  or  ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Solutions. 


Use  plenty  of  mixed  fertilizers  and  when  you  need  extra 
nitrogen,  always  buy  ARCADIAN! 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation  '  f 

New  York  6,  New  York  and  Hopewell,  Virginia 
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“Our  DARI-KOOL 
Is  Doing  A 
Marvelous  Job  Of 
Milk  Cooling!” 

Writes  MR.  HOWARD  G.  SLEIGHTER 
Manager  JUDD'S  BRIDGE  FARMS 
New  Milford,  Connecticut 


About  a  year  ago  we  changed  to  a  bulk  cooler.  After 
giving  the  various  makes  serious  consideration  we  decided 
on  a  500  gallon  Dari-Kool  tank. 

We  feel  that  this  was  a  wise  decision,  as  not  only  has 
the  maintenance  been  nil,  our  bacteria  counts  have  been 
low,  which  I  attribute  in  good  part  to  the  marvelous  cool¬ 
ing  job  your  tank  does.  The  milk  is  cooled  to  38°  within 
V2  hour  and  the  milk  does  not  rise  above  42°  on  the  second 
and  subsequent  milkings  regardless  of  the  weather. 


Your  best 
buy  is  a 


The  ICE-BANK  Cooler  that  Outperforms 

and  Outsells  them  all 


Model  shown  DKS-200 
(200  gallon  capacity) 

Available  in  100  to 
1000  gallon  capacities. 

Send  today  for  your  FREE 

MILKHOUSE  PLAN  KIT 

Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  Dept.  25,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Please  send,  without  obligat  ion  your  new  Milkhouse  Plan  Kit. 


Name _ 

Address- 


Post  Office _ _ _ 

Q  I  an  a  Dairy  Farmer 


_ _ State.... 

□  I  ana  Student 


Plan  your  milkhouse 
with  this  easy-to-use 
kit.  Includes  graph 
sheets  and  scale  model 
cutouts  of  milk  coolers, 
water  heaters,  etc. 
Arrange  to  best  fit 
your  milkhouse  plans. 


HARRIS’  NORTH  STAR  CORN 


HARRIS  StIDS 

NORTH  STAR  CORN 

Making  New  Friends  —  Keeping  The  Old 

Because  this  early  hybrid  sweet  corn,  developed  and  sold  only 
by  Harris,  is  now  universally  recognized  as  the  finest  early 
hybrid  and  the  most  profitable  bind  to  grow  for  the  higher 
priced  early  markets. 

Makes  rapid  vigorous  growth  under  tough,  cold  weather 
conditions. 

Kennels ,  are  deep  creamy  gold,  tender  and  sweet  and  the 
ears  and  husks  very  attractive. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
II  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

26  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1958  CATALOG  mm/ifady 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO? 

You’ll  save  with  a 


UJjJ 


Hli’ 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


CONCRETE  SILO 

► 


j  UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  ~ 

I  Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Yi 
,  Please  send  folder  without  obligation. 

I  Name _ 


|  Address _ 

I  ! 

i^- _ -~--d 
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Some  Facts  You  Should  Know  About 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 


I  OCIAL  Security  and  retirement 
now  have  a  common  meaning  to 
[  the  American  public.  The  aver¬ 
age  American  associates  retir¬ 
ing  with  the  drawing  of  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  benefits.  Since  1955  farmers  have 
been  covered  by  Social  Security  and 
are  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  as 
those  who  work  in  the  factories  and 
shop. 

Coverage  for  farmers  has  raised 
numerous  questions  in  their  minds  con¬ 
cerning  benefits,  tax  reports,  etc.  The 
story  of  John  Allen  is  typical  of  the 
situation  facing  many  farmers  even 
though  it  is  not  an  actual  case. 

When  the  Social  Security  law  was 
amended  in  1954  John  Allen  was  sixty- 
eight  years  old  and  was  operating  a. 
hundred  acre  farm.  Since  John  was  the 
farm  operator  he  was  covered  by  So¬ 
cial  Security. 

Making  Reports 

Therefore,  John,  like  thousands  of  ' 
other  farm  operators,  filed  self-employ¬ 
ment  tax  returns  for  1955  and  1956.  He 
reported  his  farm  profit  each  year  and 
received  credit  toward  Social  Security 
for  these  profits.  John  received  four 
quarters  of  coverage  for  each  year  that 
he  reported  his  income.  Based  upon  his 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 
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He  that  would  live  in  peace  and 

ease  must  not  speak  all  he  knows 

nor  judge  all  he  sees. 

— Benjamin  Franklin 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

age  John  needed  six  quarters  of  cover¬ 
age  in  order  to  draw  Social  Security 
benefits.  All  people  need  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage  to  qualify.  The 
actual  number  required  depends  upon 
their  date  of  birth;  however,  no  one 
would  need  more  than  forty. 

Farm  profits  or  self-employment  in¬ 
come  are  reported  at  the  end  of  each 
tax  year.  The  report  has  to  be  made 
within  three  months  and  fifteen  days 
after  the  close  of  the  year  and  is  made 
on  a  Schedule  F  which  is  part  of  the 
income  tax  return.  The  tax  is  paid  right 
along  with  the  income  tax. 

A  tax  of  $42.00  had  to  be  paid  by 
John  for  1955  since  he  had  a  profit  of 
$1400  and  the  tax  was  3%  of  the  profit. 
If  John’s  profit  had  been  less  than  $900 
but  his  gross  was  over  $1800  he  could 
have  used  an  optional  method  of  re¬ 
porting.  This  method  allowed  a  farmer 
to  report  on  one-half  of  his  gross  pro¬ 
vided  his  gross  was  at  least  $800.  The 
maximum  that  could  be  reported  this 
way  was  $900. 

Reporting  Hired  Man's  Wages 

John  had  to  hire  Wilbur  Worker  in 
1956  and,  therefore,  his  profit  was  re¬ 
duced.  Wilbur  received  $1300  in  wages 
for  1956  and  John’s  profit  was  reduced 
to  $100.  John,  therefore,  elected  to  use 
the  optional  method  of  reporting  when 
he  made  out  his  1956  tax  return.  Since 
Congress  amended  the  law  in  1956, 
John  could  take  %  of  his  gross  income 
rather  than  half  and  use  that  as  his 
profit.  The  maximum  that  could  be  re¬ 
ported  this  way  is  $1200.  Therefore, 
John  reported  $1200  as  profit  since  his 
gross  earnings  exceeded  $1800. 

The  wages  paid  to  Wilbur  had  to  be 
reported  on  another  tax  return  by  John, 
so  that  Wilbur  could  get  wage  credits 
toward  future  Social  Security  benefits. 
Farm  wages  are  reported  at  the  end  of 
each  calendar  year  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  on  tax  form  943.  The 
tax  for  1956  was  4%  of  the  total  wages 
and  the  cost  was  split  evenly  between 
John  and  Wilbur.  If  John  employed 
Wilbur  in  1957  he  would  again  have  to 
pay  the  tax  but  now  it  would  be  4 y2% 
since  the  tax  rate  was  raised  begin¬ 
ning  in  January  1957. 


Early  in  1957  John  decided  to  file  for 
his  old-age  benefits  and  contacted  his 
local  Social  Security  office.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  there  helped  John  and  his 
wife  Mary,  who  was  over  65,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  application  forms.  The  Allens 
were  requested  to  supply  proof  of  their 
age  and  a  copy  of  John’s  1956  tax  re¬ 
turn. 

Proof  of  Age 

When  John  was  bornr  birth  records 
were  not  publicly  recorded  so  he  could 
not  obtain  a  birth  certificate;  however 
John’s  birth  had  been  recorded  in  his 
father’s  Bible  at  the  time  John  was 
born.  The  Bible  was  accepted  as  proof 
of  John’s  age.  Mary  Allen  submitted  an 
old  life  insurance  policy  which  showed 
how  old  she  was  when  she  took  out  the 
insurance.  This  was  sufficient  to  estab¬ 
lish  her  age.  The  Allens  could  have 
used  any  public  or  private  record  which 
showed  their  age  to  establish  how  old 
they  were. 

John  also  had  to  provide  a  copy  of 
his  tax  return  for  1956.  This  was  need¬ 
ed  so  that  John  could  get  credit  for  the 
1956  income  immediately.  If  John  had 
not  supplied  a,  copy  of  his  return  it 
would  have  taken  six  or  eight  months 
for  his  original  return  to  be  processed 
and  the  amounts  posted  to  his  Social 
Security  account. 

When  John  applied  for  his  benefits 
he  was  told  he  could  still  earn  up  to 
$1200  in  each  calendar  year.  If  he  earn¬ 
ed  over  $1200  in  any  year  he  would 
have  to  give  up  one  month’s  benefit 
for  each  eighty  dollars  .or  fraction 
thereof  by  which  his  earnings  exceeded 
$1200.  He  would  not  lose  a  benefit  for 
a  month  in  which  he  had  not  rendered 
substantial  services  in  his  business, 
earned  over  eighty  dollars  as  an  em¬ 
ployee,  or  was  seventy-two  years  of  age. 

What  Counts  As  Income? 

The  Social  Security  representative 
informed  John  that  any  income  that 
John  received  from  rent,  investments 
or  savings  did  not  count  toward  the 
$1200  that  John  was  allowed  to  earn. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  John  did  not 
have  to  give  up  farming  but  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  earn  $1200  by  running  the 
farm. 

Retirement  benefits  in  the  amount  of 
$89.10  per  month  are  now  being  paid 
to  the  Allens.  These  benefits  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  one  of  the  Allens  passes  on; 
then  the  amount  would  be  changed  and 
the  survivor  would  continue  to  draw 
benefits. 

Every  farmer  who  has  questions  con¬ 
cerning  his  own  Social  Security  can 
secure  the  answer  by  contacting  the 
nearest  Social  Security  district  office. 
The  address  of  the  local  office  can  be 
obtained  by  asking  at  the  post  .office  or 
checking  the  telephone  directory  listing 
under  United  States  Government. 


For  Your 

Farm  Hauls ! 

*  > 


There's  greater  durability,  increased 
horsepower  in  Chevrolet's  new  engine 
lineup  for  ’58!  There’s  more  hustle 
under  the  hood,  mote  savings  and 
stamina ! 

Toting  in  the  fields  or  heading  into  town, 
these  handy,  handsome  ’58  Chevy  trucks 
make  their  own  brand  of  country  music  .  .  . 
fast  time.  There’s  pep  aplenty  in  any  engine 
you  pick — high-compression  V8  or  thrifty 
6— with  output  ranging  all  the  way  to  230 
h.p.  A  whole  crop  of  new  models  are  ready  to 
short-cut  tedious  chores — including  4-wheel- 
drive  pickups,  panels  and  stakes  that  haul 
where  even  the  wagon  trails  leave  off.  Drop 
into  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s  next  time 
you’re  over  his  way.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


mm 


NEW 


CHEVROLET  TASK -FORCE  58 


Latest  editions  of  the 
i(Big  Wheel”  in  trucks ! 
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50  GREAT  PRIZE  HEIFERS! 


GET  ONE  OF  THESE 

FREE  OF  EXTRA  CHARGE 

WHEN  YOU  ENTER  CONTEST! 


You  still  have  time  to  win  a  top  registered  heifer,  breed  of 
your  choice.  Don’t  miss  this  chance  to  bring  fine  new  blood 
lines  into  your  herd,  give  your  boy  or  girl  a  quality  calf  to 
raise  and  show! 

Here’s  all  you  do  to  get  in  the  contest:  Automatically,  you 
get  a  tube  or  syringe  of  AUREOMYCIN®  Mastitis  Product  free 
of  extra  charge  when  you  purchase  five  tubes  OR  syringes. 
And  you  get  the  official  entry  blank,  too. 

Then  in  25  words  OR  LESS  just  complete  the  sentence,  “J 

like  dairy  farming  because  .  ”  Couldn’t  be  much  easier. 

And  you  have  a  chance  to  ivin  one  of  50  great  -prize  heifers 
from  the  nation’s  best-knoivn  dairy  breed  farms. 

Any  member  of  a  farm  family  can  enter— and  as  many  times 
as  they  want.  See  your  veterinarian,  druggist  or  feed  dealer 
soon  for  official  entry  blank  and  full  details.  Contest  ends 
January  31,  1958 . 


Either  one  of  these  puts-;  the  cow  back 
in  the  milking  line  FAST  . . .  aureo¬ 
mycin®  Mastitis  Ointment  in  the  fa¬ 
miliar  tube  (left)  or  aureomycin  Mas¬ 
titis  Suspension,  in  new  convenient, 
throw-away  syringe. 
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Sitne  Cjaad 

VEGETABLES 

VEGETABLE  varieties  for  the  home 
garden  are  always  of  interest,  and 
so  I  found  your  article  on  this  subject 
in  your  issue  of  March  16.  However,  1 
would  like  to  add  a  few  varieties  which 
I  have  found  superior. 

First  is  the  Mignonette  lettuce.  New 
varieties  come  and  go,  but  for  quality,  I 
have  not  seen  anything  to  equal  this 
old  standard.  To  get  good  heads  it  must 
-  be  planted  early,  for  it  will  not  stand  I 
summer  heat. 

Next  I  might  mention  a  new  snap  I 
bean,  the  Early  Wonder  Wax.  It  is  not  I 
usually  known  that  there  is  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  hardiness  of  snap  beans. 
The  hardiest  may  be  planted  in  the  fall  I 
and  will  come  up  in  the  spring.  But  I 
these  are  so  slow  growing  that  nothing  I 
is  gained.  I  had  previously  thought  | 
that  the  Cherokee  Wax  was  the  hardi-  I 
est  good  early  snap  bean,  but  last  year  I 
I  planted  Cherokee  and  Early  Wonder  | 
together.  With  the  very  bad  weather,  I 
Cherokee  produced  very  few,  while  I 
Early  Wonder  produced  a  fair  (not  a  I 
large)  crop.  This  year  I  planted  Early  | 
Wonder  on  March  21,  just  to  see  how  I 
much  it  will  stand.  The  quality  is  very  I 
good,  and  it  promises  to  be  our  earliest.  I 
For  a  first  early  corn,  I  think  Seneca  I 
60  superior  to  Seneca  Dawn,  though  I 

, 

•  . 

Laughter  is  the  exclusively  human 
spontaneous  recognition  of  hilarious  | 
pleasure. — Author  Unknown 
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both  are  very  good,  and  Robson,  who  I 
originated  both,  lists  Seneca  60  as  2  I 
days  earlier. 

For  cabbage,  my  favorite  is  Van-  I 
guard  Savoy,  though  it  is  considerably  I 
later  than  Golden  Acre,  which  is  also  I 
choice. 

And  finally,  about  tomatoes,  there  I 
are  so  many  standard  round  tomatoes  I 
of  good  quality  that  it  is  hard  to  select  I 
one  as  best.  However,  for  eating  out  of  I 
hand,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  vines,  j 
and  also  for  some  kinds  of  cooking,  I  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  to  equal  the  I 
old  Italian  Pear.  The  pew  Red  Top  is  I 
similar,  is  earlier,  and  more  productive,  I 
and  it  may  be  just  as  good  for  cooking,  | 
but  I  like  the  old  Italian  Pear  better  I 
for  eating  fresh. — A.  W.  Forbes,  Wor-  I 
cester,  Mass. 

—  A.  a.  — 

HOSES  THRIVE 
EVERYWHERE 

HERE  ARE  a  few  rules  for  planting  H 
roses  from  the  American  Associa-  I 
tion  of  Nurserymen: 

1.  Dig  a  hole  about  18  inches  deep  I 
and  18  inches  wide,  big  enough  to  re- 1 
ceive  all  the  roots  without  crowding.  I 
Spade  the  soil  well  so  it  is  loose  and  I 
friable.  Peat  moss  should  be  added  if  I 
the  soil  is  heavy  clay,  or  light  and  I 
sandy.  Any  good  loam  dogs  not  require  I 
peat  moss.  If  desired  thoroughly  mix  a  I 

handful  or  two  of  fertilizer  in  the  soil.  I 

■ 

The  best  time  to  fertilize  roses  is  after  I 
their  first  heavy  crop  of  blooms. 

2.  Grasp  the  stem  of  the  plant  be- 1 
tween  thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  I 
hand  and  hold  it  over  the  hole  with  the  I 
roots  spread  out.  Use  your  other  hand  I 
or  a  trowel  to  push  soil  around  the  I 
roots.  Leave  no  air  spaces. 

The  soil  line  on  the  stem  of  the  plant  I 
shows  how  deeply  the  plant  grew  in  the  I 
nursery.  This  should  be  just  an  inch  I 
or  two  above  the  soil  line  after  your  I 
planting  is  finished,  which  allows  for  I 
the  soil  to  settle. 

3.  Water  the  plant  thoroughly  and  I 
deeply  so  all  roots  "have  plenty  of  I 
water. 

Roses  bring  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
while  there  is  a  wide  selection  of  colors 
and  fragrances  from  which  to  choose. 
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RASS  PROVIDES  the  cheapest 
feed  for  dairy  cows.  Therefore, 
it’s  good  business  to  see  that 
your  cows  get  the  biggest  pos¬ 
sible  part  of  their  feed  from  grass 
grown  right  on  your  farm.  No  one  dis¬ 
agrees  with  that  but  there  is  plenty 
of  disagreement  on  how  to  do  it.  That’s 
not  entirely  bad  because  conditions 
vary  on  farms  and  what’s  best  for  one 
farm  isn’t  necessarily  best  for  every 
farm. 

The  cow  herself  has  something  to  do 
with  that.  Some  cows  are  rugged  and 
have  a  big  capacity  to  use  roughage. 
Sometimes  we  refer  to  them  as  “hay 
burners”.  But  right  now,  let’s  stick  to 
the  problem  of  furnishing  abundant 
roughage  of  high  quality. 

Pasture,  hay  and  silage  are  the  three 
forms  of  roughage.  Pasture  is  the 
cheapest  because  the  cows  do  their  own 
harvesting.  The  problem  is  to  grow  the 
best  varieties,  to  lengthen  the  season 
at  both  ends  and  to  avoid  low  spots 
in  production  during  hot  summer  per¬ 
iods. 

Kentucky  blue  grass  and  white 
clover  are  fine  for  a  short  period  in  the 
spring,  but  their  inability  to  provide 
abundant  grazing  in  July  and  August 
has  shoved  them  into  tile  background. 
Now  you  can  choose  from  orchard 
grass,  bromegrass,  ladino  clover,  birds- 
foot  trefoil  and  alfalfa.  ATso,  by  good 
management  you  can  use  the  same 
mixture  of  grasses  and  legumes  for 
pasture,  grass  silage  and  hay. 

To  extend  the  pasture  season  you  can 
grow  winter  rye  for  fall  and  spring 
grazing  and  you  can  fertilize  heavily 
to  start  growth  early.  In  a  sense  you 
can  provide  pasture  all  winter  by  put¬ 
ting  grass  into  the  silo. 

Putting  up  grass  silage  provides  a 
versatile  tool  for  managing  grass.  You 
can  cut  grass  early  while  it  has  the 
best  digestibility  and  palatability  and 
you  can  feed  it  either  when  pastures 
get  short  in  summer  or  in  the  winter 
months.  If  you  wish  you  can  pasture  a 
field  early,  then  take  the  cows  off  and 
let  the  field  grow  to  be  cut  for  grass 
silage  later.  In  addition  to  providing 
feed  steadily  and  abundantly  you 
stretch  out  the  dry  hfvy  harvest  so  it 
doesn’t  all  come  at  once. 

Years  ago  we  didn’t  appreciate  the 
losses  in  feed  value  that  came  during 
harvest.  They  can’t  be  avoided  entirely 
but  putting  up  grass'~silage  reduces 
them  greatly. 

There  are  ways  to  harvest  dry  hay 
to  keep  losses  low.  One  is  the  hay 
crusher  attached  to  the  mower.  The 
stems  are  broken  so  that  evaporation 
is  hastened  and  where  hay  is  heavy  and 
green,  it  can  be  put  in  the  barn  a  day 
earlier.  Always,  quality  is  improved 
and  sometimes  you  get  hay  instead  of 
bedding  when  you  get  it  in  the  barn 
instead  of  having  it  get  wet  in  the  field. 

Hay  drying  is  another  tool  to  speed 


Cows  Will  Eat  More  !  blown 
Top-Quality  Roughage  on (  by 

TOM 
EDISON 


"Open  a  little  wider,  please!' 


the  job  and  keep  the  quality.  As  is  so 
often  the  case  with  a  new  practice, 
some  dairymen  think  hay  drying  costs 
too  much  money.  However,  some  who 
have  tried  it  are  thoroughly  sold.  Hay 
can  be  dried  loose  or  baled,  and  with 
or  without  heat. 

Drying  without  heat  has  its  advan¬ 
tages  but  it’s  something  like  credit. 
It’s  hard  to  get  when  you  need  it  most. 

In  the  case  of  drying  by  unheated  air, 
the  hay  is  likely  to  be  'well  saturated 
with  moisture  when  the  weather  is 
poorest,  for  natural  drying.  Therefore 
artificial  drying  is  slowed  down.  Even 
so,  it  helps  greatly  and  we  predict  that 
hay  drying,  with  or  without  heat,  will 
increase. 

Corn  silage  is  in  the  picture  too. 
Some  dairymen  are  100%  grass  farm¬ 
ers  but  many  feel  that  meadows  and 
pastures  must  be  reseeded,  that  corn 
followed  by  oats  is  the  logical  way, 
that  corn  silage  adds  to  results  they 
get  from  the  cows. 

There  is  another  angle  to  corn  grow¬ 
ing — a  very  important  one.  When  you 
increase  the  growth  of  any  crop  (and 
grass  is  no  exception)  more  plant  food 
is  taken  from  the  soil  and  it  must  be 
replaced.  This  calls  for  heavy  use  of 
lime  and  fertilizer  which  in  turn  grows 
bigger  crops.  Doubling  the  production 
per  acre  of  grass  makes  it  possible  to 
grow  the  grass  you  need  on  fewer 
acres.  You  will  then  have  enough  land 
for  corn  for  silage  plus  some  fo»  corn 
for  grain  where  it  can  be  grown.  And 
don’t  conclude  too  fast  that  you  can’t 
grow  grain  corn  on  your  farm.  Im¬ 
proved  varieties  and  methods  have  wid 
ened  tremendously  the  area  that  can 
grow  corn  for  grain. 

Incidentally,  the  men  who  own  a  hay 
drier  find  it  useful  in  some  years  for 
drying  ear  corn.  Sure,  it’s  best  to  grow 
a  variety  that  will  mature  in  a  normal 
season  but  some  seasons  (for  example 
1956)  aren’t  normal. 

More  and  more  dairymen  are  grow¬ 
ing  a  big  part  of  the  grain  they  feed 
Corn  for  grain,  oats,  and  a  high  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  are  mixed  to  make  an 
excellent  dairy  ration.  Often  a  custom 
grinder  comes  to  the  farm  to  do  the 
mixing  and  grinding. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plan  for  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  abundant  roughage  for 
your  cows.  It  will  cut  your  feed  bill.  No 
one  grass  and  no  one  legume  is  best 
for  everyone  but  it  is  agreed  that  a 
perennial  legume  is  needed. 

Orchard  grass  is  a  rapid,  early  grow¬ 
er  but  it  requires  careful,  exact  man¬ 
agement. 

Primarily  a  hay  crop,  alfalfa  is  com 
monly  used  for  temporary  summer 
grazing.  New  varieties  have  widened 
the  area  where  alfalfa  can  be  grown 
with  profit. 

Brome  grass  is  palatable  and  a  heavy 
yielder. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  a  wonderful  crop 
for  pasture  on  rough  land  where  you 
don’t  want  to  reseed  for  many  years. 
It  is  also  useful  for  hay  on  soils  not 
good  for  alfalfa.  One  advantage  is  that 
it  retains  its  quality  and  can  be  cut 
relatively  late. 

What  a  change  there  has  been  in  our 
attitude  toward  the  possibilities  of 
grass!  Sure,  there  are  problems  but  the 
man  who  sees  clearly  what  grass  plus 
fertilizer  plus  management  can  do  is 
on  the  right  track.  He  will  make  some 
mistakes  but  he  will  learn  from  them. 
Gradually,  he  will  grow  heavier  yields, 
manage  better,  reduce  the  amount  of 
purchased  grain  and  have  more  money 
in  his  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


so  you 
can 
live 
better 

ELECTRICALLY! 


An  idea  and  a  bit  of  thread  made  the  kerosene  lamp  obsolete  .  .  .  the 
electric  light,  first  in  a  series  of  hundre'ds  of  electrical  marvels  ...  all 
developed  to  help  you  live  better,  farm  better  electrically. 

For  full  information  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your  electrical 
servants  call  your  local  utility  farm  representative.  Remember, 
there’s  hardly  a  single  job  around  the  farm,  or  in  the  home  that  can’t 
be  done  better  and  cheaper — electrically  ! 

CENTRAL  HUDSON 

Gas  &  Electric  Corporation 

Principal  Offices  South  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


GUNSON’S 

VEGETABLE  &  FARM 


OATS 

OUR  SPECIALTY! 


BUILT  FOR  THE  JOB 


FULL  LINE  OF  FIELD 
&  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 
Write  For  Prices 


REGISTERED 
CERTIFIED 
SELECTED 

1  Representatives  Wanted  In  Unassigned  Territories 


Garry,  Rodney 
Simcoe,  Craig, 
Beaver  and 
Swedish  Star. 


OUR  70th  YEAR 


LP.GUNSON  S  CO. 


^/l  Ambrose" St.,  ROCHESTER  1,  N.Y.  j 
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Here’s  how 

PURINA  SOLVED  MY 
FEEDING  PROBLEM.. 


/tty&icC, 


MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


Rather  than  buy  more  land,  we  decided 
we’d  see  just  how  much  milk  we  could 
make  if  we  concentrated  all  our  efforts 
on  milk  alone.  We  started  by  getting 
good  cows. 


I  took  over  our  farm 'in  1942.  It 

was  a  small  place _ 58  acres, 

not  really  big  enough  to  continue 
to  make  us  a  good  living  the  way 
we’d  been  doing  things. 


Some  of  our  cows  really  “give.”  So  far  our 
highest  record  went  to  20,759  lbs.  milk, 
717  lbs.  fat  on  a  2X,  305-day  basis. 
That  kind  of  production  keeps  costs  per 
pound  milk  low. 


Then  we  designed  and  built  a  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  to  save  labor.  Before  long, 
I  was  producing  218,000  lbs.  "milk 
per  man”  with  20  cows.  That’s  effi¬ 
cient  —  and  it  pays! 


We  knew  if  we  were  to  keep  going  and  grow 
we  had  to  raise  our  own  replacements  and  they 
had  to  be  good  ones.  We  started  raising  calves 
the  Purina  Way...  the  best  we  knew  how. 


We  give  each  cow  a  good  dry 
period.  We  raise  the  best  hay 
we  can,  zero  pasture,  and  feed 
a  Purina  milking  ration.  By  keep¬ 
ing  production  high,  we’re  mak- 
ing  our  small  farm  pay! 


Other  good  New  York  dairymen  have  learned  they 
can  make  a  small  farm  provide  a  big  living  by 
keeping  a  herd  healthy,  growing  and  producing  at 
top  capacity  the  Purina  Way.  Call  your  Purina  Man 
at  your  nearest  store  with  the  Checkerboard  Sign 
and  let  him  show  you  how  Purina  can  help  you  build 
your  herd  .  .  .  and  your  dairy  profits! 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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There  are  178  places 
to  buy  Purina  Chows 
in  New  York  State! 


American  Agriculturist,  January  18,  1958 

CLEAN  VACUUM  LINES 
HEAD  OFF  MILK  INC 
PROBLEMS 

'T1  ROUBLE  resulting  from  dirty  and 
*  clogged  vacuum  lines  is  the  end 
product  of  a  long  chain  reaction,  says 
Dick  Saacke,  University  of  Maryland 
extension  dairyman. 

The  first  link  is  that  pressure  to  the 
milking  machine  is  decreased  propor¬ 
tionately  with  the  amount  of  dirt  in  the 
line. 

.  The  second  is  that  decreased  pressure 
will  result  in  a  longer  milking  time.  Not 
only  does  an  excessively  long  milking 
time  cut  down  the  efficiency  of  the  dairy 
operation,  it  also  can  cause  damage  to 
the  udder  and  make  it  susceptible  to 
mastitis-causing  bacteria. 

In  vacuum  lines  where  moisture  is 
present,  dirt  can  result  in  bacterial  con¬ 
tamination  which  will  get  into  the  milk. 
Off  flavors  in  milk  have  often  been 
attributed  to  dirty  and  clogged  vacuum 
lines. 

The  following  procedure  is  an  efficient 
way  to  clean  most  vacuum  lines. 

1.  In  a  container  (pail  or  washpan), 
prepare  an  alkaline  detergent  solution 
such  as  that  used  for  washing  milking 
utensils.  The  total  amount  of  solution 
should  be  about  two-thirds  the  capacity 
of  the  sanitary  trap. 

2.  With  the  vacuum  on,  suck  the  de¬ 
tergent  through  the  line  from  the  stall 
cock  farthest  from  the  pump. 

3.  Remove  the  sanitary  trap  from  the 
line  and  dispose  of  the  washing  solu¬ 
tion  collected  in  the  trap.  Or  if  a  plug 
or  stop-cock  is  on  the  bottom  of  the 
trap  merely  open  and  let  the  detergent 
out.  After  the  detergent  has  been  emp¬ 
tied  from  the  trap,  place  the  trap  back 
in  the  line  or  close  the  outlet. 

4.  Prepare  a  lye  solution  (2  table¬ 
spoons  of  lye  to  1  gallon  of  hot  water) . 
Again  the  volume  of  solution  prepared 
should  not  exceed  two-thirds  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  trap. 

5.  Starting  at  the  stall  cock  nearest 
the  pump,  suck  the  lye  solution  into  the 
system  by  turning  on  the  vacuum 
pump.  After  all  the  solution  has  gone 
into  the  line,  again  empty  the  solution 
from  the  trap.  Save,  the  solution  from 
the  trap  and  repeat  at  each  stall  cock, 

moving  away  from  the  pump. 

• 

6.  After  running  the  lye  solution 
through  each  stall  cock  discard  the  lye 
away  from  the  barn. 

7.  Use  plain  hot  water  and  repeat  the 
operation  described  for  using  the  lye 
solution.  The  hot  water  can  be  sucked 
into  the  line  from  several  stop  cocks 
at  a  time;  however,  be  certain  that  the 
total  volume  does  not  exceed  two-thirds 
the  capacity  of  the  sanitary  trap.  The 
water  should  be  discarded  after  one 
circulation  through  the  pipe.  The  water 
should  also  be  discarded  outside  the 
barn  since  it  will  contain  some  lye. 

8.  Open  all  stall  cocks  and  remove 
or  open  the  stop  cock  on  the  sanitary 
trap  to  allow  the  line  to  dry. 


Lmerican  Agriculturist,  January  18,  1958 


New  York  Corn  Contest 
Winner  Gets  205  Bushels 


BWO  hundred  and  five  bushels  of 
dry  shelled  corn  per  acre  was 
tops  in  the  first  New  York 
State  Yield  Contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Cayuga  County  Extension 
{Service. 

Farmer  Max  Shaul  of  Schoharie 
lounty  topped  101  entries  to  carry 
iome  the  first  state  championship.  It  is 
yelieved  that  this  is  the  first  time  an 
yfficial  yield  of  200  bushels  of  dry 
ihelled  corn  per  acre  has  been  recorded 
n  New  York  State. 

New  York’s  first  Corn  ’Show  and 
tfield  Contest  was  the  idea  of  the 
Cayuga  County  Extension  Service  Liver 
btock  Commodity  Committee.  Histori¬ 
cally,  Cayuga  County  was  a  hay  and 
jrain  producing  area  with  very  few 
lairies.  Although  dairying  is  now  the 
argest  source  of  income,  Cayuga  is  still 
fie  leading  corn  for  grain  producer  in 
fie  State,  and  grain  corn  acreage  is  in¬ 
creasing  every  year. 

Members  of  the  Livestock  Commodi- 
;y  Committee  felt  that  better  corn  could 
3e  raised  on  many  Cayuga  County 
’arms,  and  Extension  the  method  that 
could  best  do  the  job.  A  corn  improve- 
nent  project  was  initiated,  with  a  Corn 
3how  and  Yield  Contest  used  as  a 
nethod  of  creating  interest  and  partiei- 
sation. 

Average  yields  of  100  bushels  per 
fecre  was  the  goal  set  by'  the  Committee 
pnd  with  this  in  mind  the  “100  Bushel 
Hub”  was  created.  Membership  in  this 
Hub  was  awarded  to  any  farmer  who 
fcrodueed  over  100  bushels  per  acre  on 
torn  entered  in  the  Yield  Contest. 
Membership  has  grown  from  20  the 

Eirst  year  to  73  members  at  present.  A 
ountywide  Show  and  Contest  was  held 
or  the  first  time  in  1955.  After  two 
^ears  of  success  the  Committee  felt 
fiat  corn  for  grain  should  be  promoted 
icross  the  State,  and  challenged  the 
rest  of  the  State  to  participate  in  the 
field  Contest  &  Show. 

Seven  counties  responded  and  en¬ 
ured  competition.  Being  genial  hosts, 
Hayuga  County  graciously  awarded 
coth  top  individual  yield  and  county 
championship  (based  on  top  average 
'or  three  growers)  to  Schohariq  Coun- 
y  farmers.  Schoharie’s  top  three  av¬ 
eraged  172  bushels  per  acre,  while  On¬ 
tario  and  Cayuga  tied  for  second  with 
fields .  of  151  bushels  per  acre.  Aver- 
ige  yield  on  the  101  entries  was  121 
oushels  per  acre. 

Data  on  com  growing  practices  is 
collected  on  all  entries  (some  we  didn’t 
(et)  and  it  is  hoped  this  will  in  time 
give  us  some  ideas  on  what  the  top 
corn  growers  are  doing  on  manage- 
nent,  planting  rates,  fertilization,  weed 
Control,  etc. 

While  not  as  accurate  as  research 
/ork,  many  factors  have  been  observed 
is  necessary  for  a  high  yield  of  corn. 


Some  of  these  are:  high  plant  popula¬ 
tion,  planting  of  hybrids  that  will  ma¬ 
ture,  efficient  weed  control,  and  ade¬ 
quate  fertilization.  The  last  one  seems 
to  be  the  most  debatable.  Fertilizer 
rates  vary  widely.  However,  high 
amounts  of  nitrogen  seefn  to  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

We  may  still  be  a  long  way  from  100 
bushel  averages  for  the  county  or  state, 
but  we  feel  that  we  are  started  in  the 
right  direction  to  get  there. — Frank  P. 
Schwencke,  Associate  Cayuga  County 
Agricultural  Agent 

—  a.  a.  — 

JUNIOR  VEGETABLE 
WINNERS 

JAMES  SHEPARD  of  Elba,  N.  Y.,  16 
years  old,  was  recently  named  na¬ 
tional  winner  at  the  Variety  Trials  Pro¬ 
ject  sponsored  by  the  National  Junior 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 
The  announcement  was  made  during 
the  23rd  annual  convention  held  in 
Springfield,  Ill. 

James  grew  13  varieties  of  tomatoes 
on  an  acre  of  ground,  using  an  8-16-16 
fertilizer  in  spring  and  a  15-30-15  start¬ 
er  fertilizer.  At  planting  time  he  side- 
dressed  with  0-20-20.  His  total  yield 
was  41,090  lbs.  which,  sold  on  contract, 
brought  him  a  total  income  of  $744.30 
and  a  net  profit  of  $394.69.  For  next 
year  James  plans  a  soil  test,  fewer 
varieties,  and  experiments  in  irriga¬ 
tion  and  field  seeding  vs  transplanting. 

Two  Cornell  students,  Ralph  Richard 
Harper  of  Rochester  and  Peter  C.  Ochs 
of  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  both  18,  were  named 
respectively  national  winner  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  and  winner  in  the 
northeastern  region.  By  an  intelligent 
use  of  chicken  manure  and  fertilizer, 
contour  planting,  mulch  and  rotation, 
Ralph  produced  and  sold  $2,577.00 
worth  of  46  different  vegetables  in  136 
varieties.  His  net  profit  was  $2,208.91. 
Most  of  the  produce  was  sold  at  his 
father’s  stall  at  the  Rochester  Public 
Market.  . 

On  rented  plots  and  in  a  home  gar¬ 
den  area,  Peter  Ochs  raised  a  variety 
of  vegetables  that  produced  an  income 
of  $1,961.18,  with  a  net  profit  of  $1,- 
074.96.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  manure 
and  a  large  amount  of  starter  solution. 
Also,  he  has  found  that  wholesale  out¬ 
lets  provide  large  gross  and  profit,  re¬ 
tail  outlets  a  slow  but  sure  way  to  pay 
expenses. 

—  A.  a.  — 

CAUSES  OF  FARM  FIRES 

Fires  on  farms  are  due  to  seven  prin¬ 
cipal  causes  —  most  of  them  prevent¬ 
able.  They  are:  faulty  flues  and  heat¬ 
ers,  combustible  roofs,  spontaneous 
combustion,  matches  and  smoking,  de¬ 
fective  electrical  wiring,  gasoline  and 
kerosene,  and  lightning. 


Officers  of  the  New  York  Association  of  County  Agricultural  Agents  for  1958.  With 
newly  elected  president  Russell  M.  Cary,  (second  from  left),  of  Wampsville,  are  (from 
the  left),  outgoing  president  Herbert  E.  Johnson,  Rochester;  vice-president,  W.  Dale 
trown,  Cooperstown;  and  secretary-treasurer  Merle  W.  Reese,  Plattsburgh.  The 
|new  directors  elected  are:  C.  G.  Small,  Alton;  D.  W..  Hammond,  Syracuse;  E.  A.  Wilde, 
Liberty  and  R.  E.  Kline,  Warrensburg. 
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This  Fertilizer  Spreader  carries 
N£w  I®£*"Plain  Language”  Guarantee 


Guarantee  of  Performance 

New  Idea  will  spread  any  fer¬ 
tilizer,  in  any  condition,  in 
any'  amount  .  .  .  uniformly 
and  accurately  .  .  .  without 
clogging  ...  or  money  back. 

*10  to  5,000  lbs.  per  acre. 


ie.S-M-M-M-M-M-S-S-M-S-S-SWSI-M-S-M-: 


ditionally  of  accurate,  uniform 
spreading  performance.  Spread 
without  clogging  .  .  .  get  from  $4 
to  $11  per  acre  in  increased  yield 
from  every  field. 

New  Idea  fertilizer  spreaders  also 
sow  fibrous  grains  and  grass  seed 
through  main  box;  grains,- grasses, 
and  legumes  through  easily  attached 
seeder.  5',  8',  10',  and  12'  models; 
3-point, hitch  model  for  Ford  or  Fer¬ 
guson  tractors. 


This  simple,  straightforward  New 
Idea  guarantee  assures  you  uncon- 

See  the  NEW  IDEA  Fertilizer  Spreaders  at  your  NEW  IDEA  Dealer’s 

Or  write  for  free  literature 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  AyCO  distributing~c6rp. 
Dept.  465,  Coldwater,  Ohio. 


SEND  FOR 
THIS 

FREE 

SEED  GUIDE 


IT'S  FILLED  WITH 
IMPORTANT  FACTS 
ON  ALL  NEWEST 
SEED  VARIETIES 


s 


HYBRID 


ALFALFA  •  CLOVERS 
OATS  •  HAY  •  BARLEY 
FORAGE  CROPS 
PASTURE  GRASSES 
HYBRID  CORN 

For  FREE  Copy  of  Seed  Guide  Address  Dept.  41 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC.  •  LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 

Serving  farmers  with  finest  qualify  seeds  since  1899 


Evergreen  Seedlings— Transplants. 
Fruit  and  Shade  Trees.Shrubs  and 
Rhododendrons 

Free  Christmas  Tree  Growers'  Guide 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND'  GARAGES 

Lastly  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  tor  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Dealers  Wanted  i ^ 
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You're  a  BIGGER  man 

on  a  new  IH  tractor ! 


Any  way  you  measure  productivity — 
work  per  hour  .  .  .  acres  per  day  ...  re¬ 
turn  per  dollar — you’re  a  BIGGER  man 
on  a  new  IH  tractor!  This  pace-setting 
performance  is  based  on  dozens  of  time 
and  labor-saving  IH  features.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Jdiese  advancements,  you  get 
added  efficiency  and  earning  power  that 


comes  from  choosing  a  Farmall®  or  In¬ 
ternational®  tractor  that  exactly  fits  your 
needs.  And  you  have  the  world’s  widest 
choice  of  personalized  power — 11  IH 
tractor  sizes  with  hundreds  of  model  and 
feature  combinations!  This  helps  you 
outwork  "will-fit”  tractors  that  claim 
higher  horsepower  ratings! 


Here  are  4  of  11  IH  "perfect  fit”  power  sizes 


Handy  1-plow  Farmall  Cub 


Versatile  1-2-plow  Farmall  130 


Full  2-plow  Farmall  230 


Husky  3-4-plow  Farmall  350 


IH  "do  more”  features 
make  every  hour 
more  productive 

No  other  tractors  put  power  to  such  maximum  use  to  save  you 
minutes  and  muscle  in  so  many  ways.  IH  "do  more”  features 
put  you  in  the  field  sooner  .  .  .  get  you  through  every  job  faster, 
easier  .  .  .  help  you  do  better  work  than  ever  before.  You  take 
tough  spots  non-stop  .  .  .  control  implements  with  fingertip 
ease  ...  do  up  to  20%  more  work  in  a  day  to  make  yourself  a 
BIGGER  man  on  every  job! 


YOU’RE  BIGGER  with  Torque  Am¬ 
plifier!  Just  pull  handy  TA  lever  to 
increase  pull-power  up  to  45%  or 
reduce  speed  30% — on-the-go! 
TA  gives  you  10  forward  speeds. 


ill!! 


NEW  for  1958 — here’s  the  International®  330  Utility, 
latest  addition  to  the  IH  tractor  line!  This  new  leader  of 
the  35  hp  utility  class  is  the  perfect  power  for  dozens  of 
jobs  calling  for  2-3-plow  pull.  The  rugged  new  330  Utility 
has  up  to  900  lbs  more  built-in  strength  for  dawn-to-dusk 
operation  at  full  throttle  in  toughest  conditions.  You  can 
get  it  with  TA,  Traction-Control  Fast-Hitch,  and  all  the  other 
IH  "do  more”  features — or  you  can  buy  it  "stripped  down”. 
Here’s  "tailor-made”  power .  .  .  power  put  to  better  use 
to  make  you  a  BIGGER  man  in  both  field  and  farmyard! 


vtfS&XvX 


Get  proof  you’re  a  BIGGER  MAN  on  an 

IH  tractor!  Try  IH  "do-more”  features 
-that  can  help  you  do  up  to  20%  more 
work  in  a  day.  See  your  IH  dealer! 


YOU’RE  BIGGER  with  TrcN>U’RE  BIGGER  with  Hydra- 
Control!  This  IH  exclusivep^^!  You  instantly  lift,  lower  and 


stantly  matches  traction 
load  to  reduce  slippage 
adding  wheel  weights. 


just  mounted  or  trailing  imple- 
!4s . . .  control  big  equipment 
Yith  fingertip  ease! 


YOU’RE  BIGGER  with  power 
steering,  reach-easy  controls  and 
unmatched  comfort  that  save  time 
and  effort  to  help  you  farm  more 
acres  a  day! 


YOU’RE  BIGGER  with  Fast- 
Hitch!  You  hitch  seconds  fast.  Just 
Back,  Click  .  .  .  and  Go!  You  get 
to  every  job  sooner .  . .  finish  every 
job  faster,  easier! 


See  Your 


TERNATION  AP  ARVESTER  De 


I  e  r 


Internationa!  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— Form 
Tractors  and  Equipment  .  .  .  Twine  .  .  .  Commercial  Wheel  Tractors 
...Motor  Trucks  ...  Construction  Equipment — General  Office, 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
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iV«jr ...  'Fake  your  choice  ! 


Mechanical  or  Hydraulic  Bucket  Control 
in  l££A  500  Series  Loaders 

Need  power  bucket  control?  You  can  get  it  with 
newly  designed,  NEW  IDEA  Hydraulic  control  in 
NEW  IDEA  500  series  loaders.  Or,  if  yOu  prefer , 
choose  mechanical  lever  type  bucket  control . 

New  Idea  500  series  loaders  mount  faster  .  .  .  are  easier  to  use  .  .  . 
last  longer  .  .  .  now  fit  25  makes  and  models  of  tractors.  And  remember, 
there  is  .also  a  full  line  of  New  iDEA-Horn  loaders  with  10  attachments. 


See  the  NEW  IDEA  and  NEW  IDEA-Horn  loaders  at  your 
NEW  IDEA  dealer’s  today.  Or,  write  for  free  literature. 


New  Idea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  AvCO 


Dept.  476,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 


Yours 

FREE! 


SPPIVG 


COLOR  CATALOG 

of  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear 

PIlIC  Ornamenta!  Shrubs,  Shade 
lllw  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area  .  . 
and  they’re  so  EASY  to  care  for  and  har¬ 
vest!  Over  a  dozen  varieties  guaranteed 
to  bear  large  juicy  fruit  within  2  years. 
Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry  plants, 
flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  fast-growing 
shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by  buying  DIRECT 
from  nursery  in  business  over  78  years. 

No  obligation.  Send  coupon  now. 

- KELLY  BROS. - 

78  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 
Dept.  AA1-18  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Cat¬ 
alog  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  (Regular 
Customers:  your  '58  catalog  is  on  the  way.) 


Name. 


Address . . . 

City . ’.  .  State _ 

Enclose  50(i  West  of  the  Mississippi 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


SAFEGUARD 
YOUR  COWS 
with 

UNADILLA 

Stanchions 
&  Partitions 

Fewer  teat  inju¬ 
ries;  more  milk¬ 
ing  convenience 
when  you  install 

U  N  ADI  LLA  .  .  . 


stanchions  and  folding  partitions. 
Stanchions  are  self-locking,  germ-proofed, 
hardwood  for  extra  strength,  longer  life 
and  greater  ease  of  operation.  Quieter  and 
no  danger  of  cattle  loss  from  lightning. 

Low-Cost  Folding  _ .. 

Partitions  keep  cows 
from  stepping  on 
neighbors’  udders, 
yet  never  get  in  way 
when  milking,  bed¬ 
ding  or  cleaning 
stables.  Stay  cleaner, 
fit  any  stanchion 
frame,  no  help  need¬ 
ed  to  install. 

Write  for  FREE  folder: 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  BA-128,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  PRODUCT  PRODUCERS 

Send  for  information  on  Lambs  latest 
closed  tubing  sap  gathering  system.  5 
years  in  use.  Equipment  less  expensive 
than  any  other  system.  Cuts  sap  gather¬ 
ing  labor  to  most  nothing. 

Many  dealer  openings  available 

A.  C.  LAMB  &  SONS 

LIVERPOOL,  NEW  YORK 


SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


HARRIS  SKDS 

You  Need  FRESH  Plants  — 

in  order  to  grow  large,  mild,  Sweet  Spanish  Onions  that  often 
weigh  a  pound  or  more.  Keep  for  months  if  stored  dry  and  cool. 

Our  plants  are  fresh  because  they  are  shipped,  the  day  they 
are  pulled,  by  overnight  refrigerated  plane,  from  our  Texas 
grower. 

We  ship  the  plants  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  North  of 
Virginia  between  early  April  and  May  20th  only. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOGS 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  iftc. 

25  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1958  CATALOG  lmvteadif 


The  Apple  Business 
Can  Be  Profitable 

(Continued  from  Page  J) 


Some  growers  are  wisely  buying  or 
renting  other  good  blocks  to  enlarge 
their  businesses.  Others,  who  find  fruit 
growing  less  profitable  .than  other  en¬ 
terprises  or  off-the-farm  work,  are 
wisely  disposing  of  their  orchards.  Odd 
time  attention  to  an  apple  orchard  sel¬ 
dom  gives  profitable  results. 

In  competitive  regions,  especially  in 
the  west  and  the  mid-south  red  color 
sports  are  replacing  strains  of  ordinary 
color  at  an  amazingly  rapid  rate. 
Growers  are  grafting  existing  trees  as 
well  as  usmg  red  strains  in  the  new 
plantings.  Our  "fruits  are  sold  in  the 
same  super-markets  as  theirs.  Either 
we  must  ijave  glossy  red  apples  or  they 
will  be  rejected. 

In  our  leading  variety,  McIntosh,  the 
best  strains  are  only  moderately  better 
than  the  usual  ones.  Soil  management 
that  lets  nitrogen  in  the  trees  decrease 
during  fruit  ripening,  and  keeps  other 
elements  at  an  adequate  level  improves 
color.  So  does  wise  pruning  and  tree¬ 
spacing. 

But  in  parts  of  New  York  where 
color  comes  slowly,  yield  and  vigor 
must  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
color  and  perhaps  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  trees  should  be  McIntosh.  In  no 
orchard  should  there  be  more  McIntosh 
than  can  be  harvested  before  they  are 
over-ripe.  In  some  instances  it  might 
pay  to  graft  young  McIntosh  trees  to 
varieties  that  promise  better  dollar  in¬ 
come  in  the  particular  area.  This  would 
usually  require  prospects  for  good  yield 
and  good  color.  t 

With  nearly  half  of  the  New  York 
crop  going  into  processing,  a  variety 
that  can  be  used  either  for  processing 
or  the  fresh  market  has  an  immense 
advantage.  Each  year,  the  grower  then 
can  choose  whichever  outlet  offers  the 
better  price. 

Supplying  Big-Scale  Buyers 

Few  growers  produce  enough  apples 
or  have  the  packing  facilities  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  volume  of  the  standardized 
pack  needed  over  a  long  season  by  buy¬ 
ers  of  huge  chains.  A  few  storages  have 
established  brands  and  packing  facili¬ 
ties  to  help  meet  this  situation,  com¬ 
bining  the  output  of  numerous  or¬ 
chards  under  a  single  sales  agent  and 
brand.  Several  co-ops  have  entered  the 
packing  and  selling  field  and  at  least 
one  also  has  its  own  storage. 

This  is  a  complex  busines's.  Merely 
forming  a  co-op  does  not  guarantee 


success.  If  a  co-op  does  consumer  pack¬ 
aging  or  some  additional  service  that 
carries  the  apple  nearer  the  consufher, 
or  better  standardizes  the  pack,  or 
finds  better  customers,  or  is  so  located 
that  it  reduces  transportation  cost,  or 
does  some  of  the  jobs  more  economi¬ 
cally  than  commercial  agencies,  it  may 
improve  the  growers’  profits. 

I  belong  to  a  small  new  storage, 
packing  and  selling  co-op  located  with¬ 
in  3  miles  of  most  of  the  members.  It 
has  three  fourths  of  its  capacity  de¬ 
voted  to  controlled  atmosphere  for  late 
winter  and  spring  selling.  I  believe  that 
by  getting  the  apples  into  the  storage 
the  day  picked,  by  conscientiously  per¬ 
forming  each  operation  in  our  rural 
area  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
grower-members,  and  reducing  trans¬ 
portation  costs  we  can  improve  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  members. 

We  recognize  the  services  rendered 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
elements  of  the  trade  and  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  work  with  all  factors  with  which 
we  have  things  in  common.  We  recog¬ 
nized  our  impotence  in  some  directions : 
for  example,  the  need  of  keeping  off  the 
market  that  surplus  of  poor  or  over¬ 
ripe  fruit  that  kills  the  price  in  years 
when,  a  region  or  variety  produces 
super-abundantly.  That  is  an  urgent 
problem  that  is  getting  attention  at 
some  of  the  winter  horticultural  soci¬ 
ety  meetings.  The  possible  need  of  com¬ 
bining  our  selling  into  still  larger  units 
to  balance  the  immense  volume  of  a 
few  chain  store  buyers  needs  further 
study. 

Increasing  the  Demand 

Finally,  we  face  the  problem  of  mak¬ 
ing  consumers  want  apples.  Some  of  us 
can  and  must  do  this  in  our  home  com¬ 
munities,  where  we  ean  know  and  in¬ 
fluence  consumers  personally.  But, 
working  individually,  even  the  large 
grower  can  do  little  to  strengthen  the 
demand  in  distant  cities  where  many  of 
our  apples  go. 

Most  of  our  regional  apple  institutes 
do  their  work  on  thousands  of  dollars 
while  our  competitors  like  the  citrus 
people,  have  millions.  There  are  many 
things  to  be  done.  Basic  is  research  to 
find  new  uses  for  our  products,  new 
ways  to  pack,  ship  and  sell  and  to  eval¬ 
uate  markets.  Frozen  concentrate  cit¬ 
rus  juice  was  the  result  of  research  and 
it  vastly  expanded  the  orange  market. 

Publicity,  advertising,  and  training 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 


Frederick  Atwater,  19,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Atwater,  from  near  Barker  in  Niag¬ 
ara  County,  New  York,  shows  Frank  W.  Jenks,  President  of  International  Harvester 
Company,  a  4-H  Club  photograph  after  he  had  be_en  awarded  a  $400  scholarship 
given  by  Harvester.  Fred  was  named  a  national  winner  in  the  Boys  4-H  Agricultural 
Awards  Program  at  the  36th  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago. 

Thanks  largely  to  young  Fred's  4-H  Club  work,  the  Atwater' farm  is  now  a  modern 
commercial  operation,  supporting  26  head  of  registered  cattle  on  the  same  area  that 
once  could  scarcely  carry  a  half-dozen  cows.  The  Atwater  family  was  selected  for 
the  second  time  as  the  outstanding  4-H  Club  family  in  Niagara  County. 
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THE  APPLE  BUSINESS 
CAN  BE  PROFITABLE 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

the  store  personnel  are  but'  a  few 
things  we  must  do.  Chain  stores  fea¬ 
ture,  display  and  sell  what  the  public 
las  been  taught  to  want  by  means  of 
'adio,  T.V.,  newspaper,  magazine  and 
hllboard  advertising.  We  are  the  ones 
vho  must  make  the  consumers  want 
ipples  or  it  won’t  be  done. 


Our  grower  organizations  such  as  the 
■egional  and  national  apple  institutes 
tnd  the  National  Apple  Week  Associa- 
ion  have  done  amazing  work  on  small 
mdgets.  We  must  pay  ^tribute  to  their 
levoted  personnel  for  persistent  efforts 
in  meager  income  with  many  growers 
lot  participating  at  all.  It  is  gratifying 
hat  these  organizations  cooperate  so 
^■ell  with  each  other.  But  the  support 
3  grossly  inadequate.  The  city  market 
eems  remote  to  most  growers. 

How  much  money  will  it  take  ?  Bev- 
rly  Byrd  of  Virginia  presents  a  strong 
ase  for  ten  cents  a  bushel  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  scale,  for  apples  going  into  all 
ises.  The  Washington  apple  growers 
,re  this  year  raising  five  cents  a  bush- 
1  by  their  state  tax.  Their  relatively 
arge  budget  is  a  boon  to  the  consump- 
ion  of  apples  from  all  areas.  True,  it 
las  not  held  up  the  price  of  Delicious 
ipples  in  this  year  of  tremendous  pro- 
iuction  of  that  variety  following  a 
ihort-crop  year,  but  they  are  now 
itudying  means  of  controlling  the  over- 
:upply  of  the  occasional  year  of  bur- 
lensome  output.  This  requires  an  addi- 
ional  approach  and  procedure. 

Whatever  is  needed,  all  would  agree 
hat  our  expenditures  in  this  field  have 
>een  niggardly  when  viewed  on  a  na- 
ional  scale  and  vastly  less  than  large 
:orporations  habitually  spend  and  find 
lecessary  to  maintain  the  demand  for 
heir  products.  Do  we  care  enough  to 
nake  the  people  want  our  apples  and 
villing  to  pay  for  them  ?  The  choice  is 
airs.  Unless  we  support  this  urgent 
>hase  of  our  business  at  once,  I  fear 
hat  our  income  will  stay  low  and  many 
nore  must  quit. 

Should  we  look  to  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  for  help  in  this 
iroblem?  Examples  of  the  great  value 
f  certain  government  research  and  of 
'ovqrnment  collection  of  statistical  in- 
ormation  are  familiar  to  all.  State 
;overnment  participation  in  some  pro- 
Tams  of  apple  tax  levies  has  seemed 
o  work  well  in  certain  instances.  With 
ther  fruits,  federal  marketing  orders 
oted  into  operation  by  growers  have 
estricted  supplies  to  levels  that  could 
e  sold  at  decent  prices.  In  these  opera¬ 
tions  growers  have  held  a  large  meas- 
ire  of  control. 


But  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
pple  growers  that  I  know  would  op¬ 
pose  large-scale  government  subsidies 
nd  control  of  the  apple  business;  they 
oubt  that  government  control  would 
elp  apple  growers  or  consumers  in  the 
ng  run  although  some  feel  that  there 
a  place  for  government  purchase  and 
istribution  of  apples  under  occasional 
temporary  surplus  situations.  Nearly 
1  11  feel  that  apple  growers  themselves 
Ihould  keep  the  initiative  in  working 
I  ut  our  apple  industry  problems. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  lots 
I  f  things  in  our  favor.  People  already 
|  ke  good  apples  and  apple  products, 
veryone  has  fond  reminiscences  of  ap- 
les  that  they  love  to  recall.  No  other 
|t’uit  is  attractive  and  appealing  in  such 
wide  variety  of  ways.  Its  value  to 
Talth  is  universally  recognized.  All  of 
ese  things  make  people  receptive  to 
ur  story.  Let  us  tell  it  honestly,  ap- 
ealingly  and  on  a  scale  far  surpass- 
g  anything  previously  attempted.  In 
ese  days  of  intense  competition,  this 
a  professional  job,  requiring  the  best 
owledge  of  consumer  psychology. 
°od  editors  and  commentators  readily 
ilize  well  prepared  material. 

_The  future  is  ours  if  we  adjust  our 
'“dividual  businesses  and  utilize  our 
1‘arketing  opportunities. 


TAecember  31  marked  the  end  of  a  most  important  year  for 
-*-^milkshed  dairymen.  The  year  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  ...  an  anniversary  that  proved  by  a  half- 
century  of  solid  accomplishment  that  a  strong,  stable  and  single- 
minded  organization  of  dairymen  can  make  big  strides  in  obtain¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  BETTER  PRICES  FOR  DAIRY  FARMERS. 

The  Year  in  Which  the  League’s  16-Year-Goal 

of  a  Single  Marketing  Order  Was  Reached 

On  August  1,  1957,  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Single  Marketing 
Order  went  into  effect  .  .  .  climaxing  16  years  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  League,  and  102  stormy  hearing  days  of  bitter  debate.  The 
result— BETTER  PRICES  FOR  EVERY  DAIRYMAN  in  the  milkshed— is 
eloquent  proof  that  once  again  the  League’s  stand  was  right  and 
workable. 


DAIRYMEN’S 
LEAGUE  / 


1958 

Year  of 
Important 
Action 


Year  of 
Important 
Achievement 


VITAL  LINK 
CHAIN  OF  PROGRESS 


1958 —  A  Momentous  Year  Demanding  Continuing 

Strong  Organization  and  Leadership 

Much  was  achieved  in  1957,  but  no  forward-looking  dairyman 
believes  that  the  battle  is  won.  The  year  1958  presents  new  problems: 

Lower  support  prices  on  dairy  products  .  .  .  price  competition  from 
other  milksheds  .  .  .  refinements  and  improvements  in  the  current 
Order  ...  all  demanding  far-seeing  and  competent  leadership  in 
1958  ...  all  requiring  an  organization  with  the  single-minded  aim 
of  BETTER  PRICES  FOR  DAIRY  FARMERS. 

loin  the  Milkshed  Cooperative  Which  Has  Held  Steadily  to 

<• 

That  Program  For  Half  a  Century,  and  Which  Has 
Proved  It  Can  Make  It  Work 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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7<&  COVER  BOARD 


Stop  being  an  on-again,  off-ogain  tractor 
jockey.  Install  The  Cover  Board  and  erase 
this  scene  from  your  form  forever . 

Save  your  health  and  energy!  Put  The 
Cover  Board  on  your  moldboard  plows 
and  stop  plugging  forever.  Thousands 
of  farmers  say  The  Cover  Board  has 
made  plowing  easier  and  more  effi¬ 
cient.  Ask  your  dealer  to  try  just  one 
today!  It's  a  bright  orange!  Fits  all 
makes  of  plows. 


GUARANTEED  (or  your  money  Average  price  with 
back)  to  improve  the  covering  Standard  Bracket 
obility  of  any  mold  board  plow.  East  of  the  Rockies 

T'htrC’  * 

The  COVER  BOARD  •  BELLEVUE,  OHIO 
Distributed  by 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 
34— 34th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


This 

2-way 
action 

keeps  teat  OPEN 

...speeds  HEALING 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 

antiseptic  action  —  directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 

A.t  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 
Largepkg.  (45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)50?) 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


Visiting  3Hagftplhs 
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That  Pasture  Again 


E’VE  had  letters  from  five 
states  making  suggestions  on 
seeding  the  new  American 
Agriculturist  pasture  at  Hay- 
fields.  All  came  from  farmers,  agrono¬ 
mists,  and  plant  breeders,  and  each 
letter  gave  evidence  of  earnest  thought 
and  experience.  We  are  most  grateful. 
Through  them  all  ran  the  common 
thread  of  seeding  with  oats,  and  remov¬ 
ing  the  oats  by  grazing  or  haying  be¬ 
fore  damage  is  done  to  the  new  seeding. 

We  shall  indeed  follow  this  advice. 
Ripening,  shallow-rooted  oats  pull  ter¬ 
ribly  hard  on  the  available  moisture 
and  plant  food  in  the  soil,  and  usually 
succeed  in  reducing  the  stand  and  vigor 
of  the  tender  new  seeding. 

Midsummer  Pasture 

The  objective  is  to  establish  a  pas¬ 
ture  with  the  ability  to  yield  more  plen¬ 
tifully  in  midsummer  and  early  fall. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  a  dream  when  mea¬ 
sured  against  the  kinds  and  varieties 
of  grasses  and  legumes  for  which  seed 
is  now  available.  In  the  piece  appear¬ 
ing  in  this  space  in  the  December  21 
issue,  an  admission  was  made  that 
about  all  I’ve  learned  in  30  years  of 
practice  and  study  is  to  produce,  in  the 
absence  of  irrigation  and  good  sum¬ 
mer  rainfall,  a  high  yielding  spring 
pasture. 

To  be  sure,  such  a  pasture  does  yield 
somewhat  better  in  midsummer  and 
later  than  chit  be  expected  from  an  old 
bluegrass  or  timothy  sod.  But  the  yield 
falls  far  short  of  the  need.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  nowadays  that  the  mid¬ 
summer  slump  in  milk  production, 
when  fluid  milk  is  in  greatest  demand, 
is  due  not  so  much  to  heat  and  flies,  as 
it  is  to  lack  of  enough  to  eat  in  pas¬ 
ture  and  barn. 

Can  Harvest  Their  Own 

Grass  silage  helps  a  great  deal,  and 
we  use  it,  as  well  as  dry  hay  in  outdoor 
racks;  but  the  expense  of  such  pro¬ 
cedure  in  human  effort  and  cash  is  far 
greater  than  when  cows  harvest  their 
own.  And  pasture  yields  more  milk! 
Cutting  and  hauling  fresh  pasture  to 
the  cows  daily  is  a  solution  to  which 
some  farmers  are  turning.  But  it,  too, 
is  expensive,  and  interrupts  other  work 
on  the  farm  every  day,  or  even  twice  a 
day. 

Through  all  the\  letters  runs  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  pse  alfalfa.  We  shall 
use  it.  Some  suggest  Narragansett,  and 
others  urge  Dupuits.  We  have  both 
growing  elsewhere  on  the  farm  for 
hay.  Dupuits  is  extra  early,  and  we 
don’t  like  that  feature,  particularly  in 
a  pasture  the  growth  of  which  requires 
grazing  before  the  ground  is  firm 
enough  to  support  cattle.  Orchard  grass 
has  the  same  limitation,  and  is  so  vig¬ 
orous  in  spring  that  it  tends  to  crowd 
out  the  legumes. 

Ladino  Has  Shortcomings 

Hardly  anyone  has  suggested  ladino, 
with  which  we’ve  had  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  In  early  season,  this  plant  comes 
back  more  rapidly  from  grazing  or  cut¬ 
ting  than  any  other  legume  or  any 
grass.  On  fertile  soil,  its  power  of  re- 
growth  is  almost  unbelievable  in  May 
or  early  June.  But  then,  later  on  in 
midsummer  heat  and  drought,  it  seems 
to  die,  and  finding  a  single  thriving 
plant  in  a  square  rod  of  pasture  re¬ 
quires  a  search.  Of  all  legumes,  ladino 
i>s  also  the  most  serious  threat  to  the 


death  of  cattle  by  blpat.  Omission  of 
ladino  in  the  letters  seems  wise.  We 
shall  leave  it  out. 

As  yet,  no  one  has  commented  on  the 
question  of  “stockpiling”  Empire  birds- 
foot.  By  “stockpiling”  is  meant  reserv¬ 
ing  a  field  of  straight  Empire  until 
other  pastures  have  been  once  grazed, 
or  twice  grazed,  and  the  slow-starting 
Empire  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  thick  growth  of  feed.  Then 
turn  in  the  milking  cows,  maybe  on . 
June  10  or  15. 

Granted  that  first  growth  of  Empire 
stays  green  longer  than  anything  else, 
with  blossoms  and  seed  pods  appearing 
on  the  same  plant  simultaneously,  will 
Empire  supply  plenty  of  feed  in  mid¬ 
summer?  Or  will  it  be  trampled  down 
too  much?  Who  knows?  Harry  and  I 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  (as  with  Em¬ 
pire)  some  portion  of  high  yield,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  spring,  if  only  we  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  cows  with  full  grazing  in  mid¬ 
summer  without  having  to  plow  up 
every  year,  which  must  be  done  where 
Sudan  grass  is  grown. 

More  Letters  Wanted 

So  the  quest  for  the  best  possible 
seeding  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
pasture  continues.  Readers  have  al¬ 
ready  helped.  More  letters  are  invited. 
Please  address  Harry  Morrill,  Hay- 
fields,  Churchville,  R.D.,  New  York.  He 
reads  and  turns  the  letters  over  to  me,,, 
with  comments.  We  shall  decide  to¬ 
gether. 

Credit  will  be  given  in  this  space  to 
those  whose  suggestions  are  used.  In 
mid-April  we’ll  tell  what  is  being  done 
on  this  fall-plowed,  built-up,  16-acre 
field,  now  plentifully  supplied  with 
lime,  phosphorus,  potash  and  organic 
matter.  The  soil  structure  is  granular, 
suggesting  a  high  level  of  water-hold¬ 
ing  capacity. 

The  more  water  a  soil  can  hold,  the 
better  should  be  the  midsummer  pas¬ 
ture.  If  readers  will  supply  the  formu¬ 
la  for  seeding,  the  condition  of  the  field 
should  make  best  use  of  it. 

LITTLE  JOE  DID  IT 

IRED  artificially  by  an  Angus,  and 
out  of  a  dairy  cow,  Little  Joe  met  his 
fate  at  20  months.  The  Milkmans’  hind- 
quarter  weighed  135  lb^.  This  suggests 
that  Little  Joe  might  have  been  a  950- 
lb.  steer,  live  weight.  Now  we  are  en¬ 
joying  the  best  beef  we  ever  had  from 
Hayfields,  thanks  to  Harry  Morrill,  who 
understands  how  to  finish  a  beef  critter. 

Every  year  sees  more  Little  Joes  on 
northeastern  farms.  With  better  hay 
and  pasture  showing  up  each  year,  and 
a  little  more  of  it,  there  is  room  for 
a  few  beef  animals,  whether  steers  or 
heifers.  Isn’t  it  the  choice  of  wisdom 
to  set  a  first-class  table  at  home,  sell 
a  little  beef  to  neighbors  by  the  quarter 
or  alive,  than  to  take  on  more  and 
more  milking  cows  to  eat  up  the  in¬ 
creased  forage  and  add  to  the  burden 
of  surplus  milk? 

Without  any  encouragement  or  analy¬ 
sis  from  agricultural  colleges,  each 
year  dairymen  are  increasing  their  use 
of  Angus  bulls  artificially  on  dairy 
cows  from  which  they  would  not  raise 
dairy  heifers.  Some  use  Angus  for  first 
calvings  of  Holstein  heifers.  The  whole 
movement  now  adds  up  to  10%  of  all 
artificial  inseminations  in  the  North¬ 
east. 

It  makes  sense  to  a  growing  list  of 
farmers,  which  is  the  more  reason  why 
it  is  hard  to  understand  the  complete 
silence  of  agricultural  colleges. 


BEST 

for  GRASS 
or  CORN 


WOOD  SILOS 


Tests  prove  the  wood 
Unadilla  unexcelled  for 
grass  silage.  Factory-creo- 
soted  white  pine  or  spruce 
staves  are  lock-doweled  for 
maximum  stress-resistance. 
Holds  heavier  grass  loads; 
defies  the:  years.  Acid-proof 
wood  protects  valuable  juices, 
curbs  drying  and  loss  of  valu¬ 
able  nutrients.  Economical — 
costs  less  to  erect, less  to  main¬ 
tain!  More  convenient,  too, 
with  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder,  and  contin¬ 
uous-opening  doorfront.  Your 
best  silo  buy  is  wood ;  your  best 
wood  buy  is  Unadilla. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  B-118,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


ADD  YEARS  of  LIFE 

To  your  Masonry  or  Steel  Silo 

UNA-LINER 

(Dowelled;  Factory-Creosote  Treated) 

For  far  greater  insulation  and  acid  resistance 

Write  for  Free  folder  Unadilla  Silo,  Box  B-118  Unadilla,  N.Y, 


From  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


Ready  to  prove  their  exceptional 
profit-abilities  to  you,  as  they  have 
to  so  many  others  during  the  past  47 
years!  There's  a  breed  or  cross  exact¬ 
ly  right  for  you— whether  you  specialize 
in  Market  Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes  or 
Hatching  Eggs. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES  and 
R  I.  REDS  for  egg  production.  WHITE 
ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  producing 
hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broilers. 
You  can't  go  wrong  when  you  order 
from  Clements  —  Maine's  leading 
hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices.. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 


ROUTE  24,  WINTERPORT.  MAINE 

If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 


Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 
Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensiW 
and  comfoYtable  reducible  rupture  protei 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  withoi 
:ost  or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  ai 
address  to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc,,  Dep 
35  G,  Adams  ,N  Y.,  and  full  details  ox  ti 
new  and  diiferent  Rice  Method  will  be  set 
you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-gougi 
pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a  Su] 
port  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort 
thousands — by  releasing  them  from  Trus 
gs  with  springs  and  straps  that  bind  ai 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  ruptui 
up  and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  g>’ 
freedom  of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  P 
full  information — write  today  ! 


NEW,  NATURAL  LIGHTWEIGHT 

DENTAL  PLATE 


MADE  FROM  YOUR  OLD  ONE-New.  Professional 
Method  gives  you  natural-looking,  perfect-fitting  plastic 
plate— upper,  lower  or  partial— from  your  old  cracked  or 
loose  plate  without  an  impression.  CLINICAL  method 
means  fast  service,  huge  savings.  Try  new  plate  full  30 
days  at  our  risk.  New  plates  sent  you  Air  Mail  same  day. 

QFNT1  WH  MOM FYrJus.tYournarneand  address  for  full  par1' 
O  Lilli  l»  U  VyIUIiLI  lars  F  REE.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  Actn° 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LAB.,335  W.  Madison  St.  .Dept.X  148 1  Chicago  6, 
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Attention 

Poultrymen 


? 


Tfacc  'Know  70 fait 
(P/laCa^ae  /tie  ? 


By  ROBERT  C.  BAKER 


nF  YOU  ARE  a  poultryman  and 
don’t  know  what  chalazae  cords 
in  eggs  are,  you  are  not  alone, 
but  you  should  learn.  Most  con¬ 
sumers  don’t  know  what  chalazae  cords 
are  and  it  has  not  done  egg  consump¬ 
tion  any  good.  You  should  learn  what 
they  are  for  no  other  reason“than  to 
explain  their  Existence  to  consumers. 
This  is  your  job  and  mine. 

Chalazae  cords  are  the  milky  colored 
objects  on  either  side  of  the  yolk.  In 
some  eggs  they  are  large  while  in  oth¬ 
ers  they  are  small  and  go  unnoticed. 
They  are  merely  very  dense  albumen 
but  play  a  very  important  role.  These 
cords  anchor  the  yolk  in  the  direct  cen¬ 
ter  of  an  egg  where  it  is  protected  by 
an  antibiotic  in  the  thick  white  which 
surrounds  it.  Since  the  yolk  is  high  in 
fat  it  has  a  tendency  to  float  up  and 
eventually  come  in  contact  with  the 
shell.  If  the  yolk  should  come  in  contact 
with  the  shell,  bacteria  and  other  mi¬ 
crobes  would  soon  attack  it.  The  result 
would  be  a  spoiled  egg. 

If  you  have  ever  candled  eggs  you 
know  the  importance  of  chalazae. 
Movement  of  the  yolk  which  can  be 
seen  by  candling  lowers  the  grade  of 
eggs.  This  movement  of  the  yolk  is  due 
to  the  weakening  of  the  chalazae. 
When  one  cord  breaks,  this  allows  the 
yolk  to  flop  all  over  when  the  egg  is 
twirled  in  front  of  the  candle.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  drastic  lowering  in  the  grade 
of  the  product. 

In  the  past,  when  I  was  connected 
with  Extension  work,  I  frequently  gave 
talks  at  consumer  meetings  all  over 
New  York  State.  I  found  this  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  enjoyed  answering  ques¬ 
tions  that  the  ladies  asked.  One  of  the 
popular  questions  at  all  consumer  meet¬ 
ings  was,  “What  are  those  milky  color¬ 
ed  objects  near  the  yolk  of  an  egg?” 
Many  of  the  women  would  sigh  with  re¬ 
lief  when  I  explained  that  the  objects 
in  question  were  perfectly  normal  and 
were  found  in  all  fresh  eggs. 

Many  of  the  women  told  me  that 
they  thought  or  were  told  that  they 
were  foreign  material  of  one  sort  or 
another  and  should  be  removed.  Some 
women  said  that  they  thought  the 
milky  colored  objects  were  sperms 
from  the  male.  Several  women  have 
told  me  that  they  pick  the  chalazae  out 
of  an  egg  and  if  they  are  large  they 
discard  the  whole  egg. 

I  heard  so  many  questions  about 
chalazae  cords  at  consumer  meetings 
that  I  decided  to  study  them  if  I  had 
an  opportunity.  This  past  year  while  I 
was  on  Sabbatic  leave  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  I  did  just  that.  The  study  was 


rather  technical  and  detailed  so  only  a 
small  part  of  it  will  be  reported  here. 

First  of  all,  it  seemed  important  to 
find  out  if  the  size  of  chalazae  in  eggs 
were  .inherited.  If  they  were,  then  it 
might  be  possible  to  reduce  their  size 
by  breeding.  At  Purdue  University  we 
worked  with  eggs  from  92  different 
strains  of  chickens.  We  found  that 
some  of  the  strains  had  cords  that  were 
much  more  noticeable  than  others.  In 
the  future,  poultry  breeders  will  be  able 
to  cut  down  the  size  of  chalazae  in 
their  eggs.  These  smaller  cords  will  be 
just  as  beneficial  to  the  egg  as  the 
larger  ones  which  are  objectionable  to 
the  consumers. 

At  Purdue  we  also  ran  experiments 
to  find  out  if  there  was  any  associa¬ 
tion  or  correlation  between  chalazae 
size  and  internal  quality.  After  much 
study  it  was  found  that  there  was  no 
correlation  at  all.  High  quality  eggs 
may  have  large  chalazae  or  they  may 
have  small  ones.  This  meant  that  by 
breeding  to  produce  smaller  chalazae 
in  eggs,  one  would  not  sacrifice  interior 
quality. 

An  extensive  study  was  made  to  see 
how  resistant  chalazae  cords  were  to 
adverse  conditions.  Hundreds  of  eggs 
were  held  at  room  temperature  for  as 
long  as  22  days.  Even  after  22  days 
under  adverse  conditions  the  chalazae 
had  changed  but  very  little  in  consist¬ 
ency,  even  though  they  were  separated 
from  the  yolk.  Under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  same  22  days  all  of  the 
thick  white  in  the  eggs  had  changed  to 
thin. 

A  final  part  of  the  experiment  was 
to  study  the  chemistry  of  the  chalazae 
cords.  We  found  that  the  chalazae  are 
quite  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  thick 
white  of  an  egg  except  that  the  cords 
contain  much  less  water  which  gives 
them  the  milky  white  color.  Evidently 
in  the  formation  of  an  egg,  the  yolk 
rotates  and  causes  the  water  in  the 
thick  white  around  it  to  be  forced  out. 
The  spinning  action  results  in  the  spiral 
formation  of  the  chalazae. 

Well,  that’s  the  story.  I  hope  you 
understand  better  than  you  did  what 
chalazae  cords  in  eggs  are.  It  is  your 
job  now  to  tell  consumers  that  they  are 
not  foreign  material.  You  should  tell 
them  that  the  cords  are  merely  thick 
white  and  are  found  in  all  fresh  eggs. 
In  the  future  it  is  possible  by  breeding 
that  the  size  of  the  cords  will  be  re¬ 
duced.  Small  chalazae  are  not  objec¬ 
tionable.  In  the  meantime,  let’s  increase 
egg  consumption  by  giving  Mrs.  Con¬ 
sumer  the  right  slant  on  chalazae 
cords. 


Right:  This  is  not  a  picture 
of  the  earth  with  its  two 
sputniks.  It  is  a  broken-out 
egg  taken  with  blue  light 
to  show  the  chalazae. 
These  chalazae  are  large 
and  objectionable. 


Left:  The  chalazae  of  this 
egg  are  small  and  consum¬ 
ers  would  not  object  to 
them. 

•  c. 


Controlling  the  quality  of  roughage  on 
your  farm  can  be  a  problem.  Why  not  play 
safe  .  .  .  be  sure  your  livestock  grain  ra¬ 
tions  are  fortified  with  New  Englander 
Vitalizer.  Dairy  cows,  calves,  beef  cattle, 
and  sheep  prosper  from  Vitalizer’s  concen¬ 
trations  of  vitamins  A,  D,  E,  and  B  Com¬ 
plex.  So  keep  milk  production  and  body 
weight  up  the  year  ’round;  help  avoid  re¬ 
production  problems  .  .  .  ask  your  dealer 
to  add  New  Englander  Vitalizer  to  your 
next  feed  order. 


ALSO  ASK  ABOUT 
DRIED  POTATO  PULP 


“New  England  Bij-lYoducts  Corp, 

A77  AfflK  ST  ‘  ROSTOV  9.  MASS  *  HUBBARD  2-/682 


Big  Brown,  Sggs  Earlier  l 


HUBBARD’S  NEW 


A  GREAT  NEW  LAVER 

Get  all  the  facts.  Write  today  1 

Based  on  12-month  tests,  your 
new  Hubbard  #496  produced 
a  total  of  233  (hen  monthly) 
eggs  per  bird  with  average 
production  of  64%. 


PULLET 


Our  research  in  cross  breeding  has  produced  a  new, 
hardy,  heavy  layer.  She  excels  in  large,  early,  strong 
shelled  eggs,  and  higher  egg  quality.  Birds  start  to  lay 
at  20  to  22  weeks.  Flocks  peak  at  85  to  90  %.  Eggs  re¬ 
markably  uniform  in  size  and  color. 

MUCH  LESS  BREAKAGE.  Extremely  strong  shell  quality 
holds  through  12  months’  production.  (Based  on  1,000 
birds,  this  one  inherited  characteristic  alone  can  mean 
an  extra  .$250.00  income  per  year!!) 

HIGH  LIVABILITY-VERY  FEW  CULLS.  The  #496  is  a  strong, 
vigorous  hybrid  bred  to  take  stresses  of  modern  high 
production.  You  get  practically  no  growing  mortality! 

FREE!  A  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  Hubbard  Profit-bred 
egg  strains;  also  K-137  Kimberchik  Leghorns.  See  this  catalogue 
before  you  buy.  Address  Box  20. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS 

for  EARLY  ORDERS  and  DELIVERIES 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Statesville,  H.C. 


HUBBARD  FARMS  PROFIT-BRED  EGG  STRAINS 


Are  You  Moving  ? 

|  F  YOU  ARE,  you  will  want  the  address 
on  your  paper  changed.  On  a  postal  card 
or  by  letter  write  us  your  old  and  your 
new  address. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
your  Babcock  Bessies  .  .  ■.  the  White 
Leghorn  that  is  bred  to  make  money 
for  you.  Phorje  us  collect  (Ithaca 
4-6384)  and  we’ll  book  you  today  for 
any  hatch  you  choose. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Box  286-G,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


(4G)  22 


ADVERTISING  KATES— 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  1 00 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514. 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and"  Bloodtested  Hol- 

steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot.  Leonardsville.  New  York. _ 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden;  Tuesday  at  Caledonia. 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield ;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  scnedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  *  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. _ 

THINK  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  when  you  think  of 
beef  cattle.  For  more  information  contact;  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  I.  Miller,  Secretary  New  York  Angus 
Association,  Wing  Hall.  Cornell  University. 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.  _ _____ 

FOR  SALE:  EIGHT  BRED  YOUNG  Aberdeen- 
Ahgus  cows,  good  families  and  top  blood  lines. 
Bred  to  top  bulls.  Also,  10  Angus  heifers  ready 
to  breed.  Contact  Edwards  O’Boyle  or  Dale 
Fletcher,  Pine  Plains,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS  v 

HEREFORDS— WE  HAVE  100  HEAD  of  Here- 
fords  bred  for  type  and  quality.  Polled  bulls; 
bred  cows;  bred  and  open  heifers.  For  more 
information  call  or  write  Pleasant  Valley  Here¬ 
ford  Farms,  Groton,  N.  Y.  Telephone  31. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

POLLED  CALVES,  TOP  BREEDING!  Worthy 
Investment.  Start  your  boy,  girl!  Hendrickson 
Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE:  10  large,  registered  Holstein  heifers 
due  with  first  calves  m  October  and  November. 
All  from  dams  with  good  official  records.  Herd 
accredited  certified  and  classified.  Lonergan 
Brothers,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE:  HEIFERS  DUE  December,  Febru- 
ary  and  March.  Also  yearlings  and  heifer  calves 
Choice  well  grown  individuals  by  proven  sires, 
out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  from  cow  families  with 
great  production  inheritance.  Also  top  herd  sire 
prospects  Reasonable  prices.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 

FOR  SALE:  ENTIRE  FLOCK  of  90  bred  ewes, 
some  yearlings,  all  with  sound  mouths.  Recently 
drenched,  good  condition.  Clovis  L.  Jurey,  RFD 
#1,  New  Albany,  Penna.  Phone  Dushore  2-3518. 


GOATS 

MONEY  IN  DAIRY  GOATS!  Produce  healthful 

milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1.00  yearly.  Dairy 
Goat  Journal.  Dept.  M-36,  Columbia,  Missouri 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  57R  DAIRY  Supply  Catalog. 
The  most  complete  dairy  supply  catalog  issued. 
Over  2,000  items.  The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany 
10,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  New  York. 
BOXERS  —  CROPPED,  INOCULATED.  Cham¬ 
pionship  breeding.  They  satisfy.  John  Thurber, 
Ithaca.  New  York 

HUNTERS,  SPRINGER  SPANIELS.  The  best 
costs  less.  Luettgens,  RD1  Freehold,  N.  J. 

SPITZ  PUPPIES,  WHITE.  MALES  $25.00,  fe¬ 
males  $20.00.  Roy  Weaver,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  from  good  heel 
driving  parents.  Males  $15.00 — females  $12.00. 
Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  53W1. 
BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED  BORDER  Stock  Dogs 
from  the  best  strain.  Low-down  heelers,  cattle 
and  watch  strain,  best  that  money  can  buy. 
Fully  trained  Border  Collie,  year  old  male  $50.00, 
females  $45.00,  spayed  $75.00.  The  old  Shepherd 
strain  stock  just  as  good  on  cattle,  male  1  year 
old  $45.00,  female  $40.00,  spayed  $65.00.  Choice 
Collie  pups  either  strain,  males  3  months  $25.00, 
females  $20.00.  Buy  a  St.  Bernard  and  Collie 
crossed,  makes  an  everlasting  gift  and  wonderful 
companion  and  sleigh  dog,  male  2  months  old 
$25.00.  female  $25.00.  You  are  invited  to  see 
these  intelligent  Collies  work  and  convinde  your¬ 
self.  If  you  can  t  come  I  can  ship  direct  to  you. 
I  shipped  all  over  USA  for  21  years.  Free  with 
every  shipment  are  all  duties  paid,  plus  vac¬ 
cinated  rabies  shot  for  the  life  of  the  dog  done 
by  Government  Veterinarian.  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Wilfred  Zeron,  Morrisburg,  Ontario,  Canada. _ 

FOX  HOUNDS  FOR  SALETdeer  proof.  Must  be 
satisfied  or  money  returned.  $75.00  and  up. 
Robert  Danner,  R.l,  Bath,  Penna. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  COW  DOG  Pups  ready 
to  go.  D.  Hallett,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  litter  reg.,  several 
colors,  whites.  Best  bloodlines.  $30.00  up,  papers. 
Mrs.  E.  Chaplin,  Post  Mills,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE:  TWO  ENGLISH  Shepherd  puppies, 
males.  3  months,  $18.00.  Fred  Hick,  Callicoon, 
New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 


SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURG  CHICKENS  — 
5  hens,  one  male  $15.00.  O.  Hendrickson,  Coble- 
skill.  N.  Y. 

HUESTED’S  NOW  OFFER  YOU  Ghostley  Strain 
Cross  Leghorns  and  Ames  In-Cross  Leghorns. 
Heavy  breeds  from  leading  strains  Day  old  and 
started.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  folder  and 
low  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Huested’s 
Hatchery,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICKS _ 

BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay.  they'll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  witn  100%  livability.  Bab- 
cock  Poultry  Farm  Inc.  Box  286G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

GENETIC  Research  pays  off  in  higher  profits 
for  you.  The  CB  Leghorn  Cross  developed  by 
Creighton  Brothers  is  the  outstanding  result  of 
an  intensive  breeding  research  program;  hatched 
exclusively  in  New  York  State  by  us.  We  also 
offer  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns  and  Harco 
Reds  which  have  given  excellent  results  for  many 
years.  Free  descriptive  literature  and  prices. 
Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart,  New  York. 
McMURRAY’S  67  VARIETIES  Baby'  Chicks, 

eggs,  breeding  stock.  Ducks,  geese,  guineas,  ban¬ 
tams.  Free  handsome  catalogue  colored  pictures 
showing  Lakenvelders.  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Anda¬ 
lusians,  Sussex,  Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans, 
Langshans,  Brahmas,  and  many  other  exciting 
varieties.  McMurray  Hatchery,  Box  B70,  Webster 
City,  Iowa. 

BLOODTESTED  CHICKS  WHITE  Vantress  $10 
per  100.  Assorted  All  Heavies  $6.50  per  100.  Leg 
Broilers  $2.50  per  100.  Ship  at  once  C.O.D. 
Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Pa. _ 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75  —  100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Miles  burg  4,  Pa. 
WEBSTER  REDS,  U.S.  CERTIFIES  —  N.  Y. 
pullorum  typhoid  clean.  Baby  chicks  bred  for 
high  egg  production  and  livability,  high  resist¬ 
ance  to  leukosis.  Special  early  order  discount. 
Webster  Poultry  Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  R.D.  #3. 
SUNNYBROOK  \VILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  t  black 
pullets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar. 
Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  lof  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  meahs  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers.  RD  5A.  Ithaca.  New  York. 
Phone  4-6336. _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  are  dependable  for  top 
breeding.  Get  the  latest  information  about  the 
Mount  Hope  Queen!  Our  Strain  Cross  Leghorns 
are  giving  wonderful  results.  Get  our  prices  be¬ 
fore  ordering  chicks.  For  the  best  heavies  buy 
our  first  generation  Harco  R.  I.  Reds,  and  our 
all  Harco  Sex-links.  Also  Lawton  White  Rocks. 
Our  Cornish  Cross  will  please  you  with  their  fast 
growth.  They  are  beautiful,  and  broad.  A  Mount 
Hope  Franchise  Hatchery  is  our  guarantee  of 
quality.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum-typhoid 
Clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer. 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504,  Greenwich,  New  York. 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets),  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of 
poultry  meats.  There  is  always  a  good  market 
for  them — always  bring  nighest  premium  prices. 
We  have  thousands  of  these  heavy '  breed  cock¬ 
erels — all  surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  ol 
age.  Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do 
not  crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow 
big  rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  mar 
ket  in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty — 
easily  picked  —  economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms.  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106. 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


TURKEYS 

TURKEY  POULTS— EGGS-  -BROAD  BREASTED 
Bronze.  October,  November,  Decembei  delivery. 
Lukert’s  Hatchery,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y.  Phone 
CE  3-0427. 

TURKEYS  WITH  EXTREME  BREAST  WIDTH. 
Best  strains  Bronze,  White,  Beltsville.  Clean 
guaranteed  poults.  Pawling  Hatchery.  Middle 
Creek,  Box  A,  Pa. 


DUCKS 

MALLARD  TYPE  DUCKS;  White  Chinese  Geese. 
Oscar  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


PEAFOWLS 

PEAFOWLS— FIVE  BREEDS.  Golden  Pheasants. 
Peafowl  Ranch,  Cove,  Arkansas. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry.  Delaware.  Ohio 

ANGORA  RABBITS — MELROSE  FARM  Strain 
foundation  stock.  America’s  oldest  breeder.  Au¬ 
thentic  information.  Maurice  Sixby,  94  .Melrose, 
Buffalo  20,  New  York. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York. 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  "  Mar 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 

Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


SILOS 

SILOS.  FAIR  PRICES  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  R.D.  #2,  Norwich,  New  York. 


PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— ALL  LEADING  va¬ 
rieties.  High  grade,  certified  stock.  Write  for 
catalog  and  prices.  ,1.  H  Shivers  Plant  Farms, 
Box  B-58,  Allen.  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Free 
catalog.  Rexford  Sprout.  Waverly.  New  York. 

POTAGOLD — FINEST  NEW  LATE  strawberry. 
Large,  handsome,  high  quality,  good  yield.  Last 
berries  July  27.  Inspected  plants  from  sterilized 
soil.  Circular.  Wright  Farm,  Plympton,  Mass. 
BLUEBERRIES  -  BEARING  AGE  $1.15.  Rhu¬ 
barb,  fruit  trees.  Free  catalog.  Cornmonfields 
Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  PRICE  LIST  free 
Neuner’s  Nursery,  368  Eicher  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  2. 
Penna.  _ 

SAVE  MONEY.  BUY  ALLEN’S  Hardy  Northern 
grown  fruit  trees  mcluding  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  plums.  Best  money-making  varieties. 
Heavy  bearers.  Also  Everbearing  and  June  bear¬ 
ing  strawberries,  red  and  black  raspberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  grapes,  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens,  shade 
trees,  nut  trees,  flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 
Everything  necessary  to  successfully  plant  your 
garden  or  farm.  Special  quantity  discounts.  Free 
catalog  contains  hundreds  of  nursery  bargains. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Write  today.  Allen’s 
Nurseries  and  Seed  House.  Box  52,  Geneva, 
Ohio. 

SAVE  MONEY:  HARDY  NORTHERN -GROWN 
nursery  stock!  Get  your  free  copy  Kelly  Bros, 
new  color  catalog  of  .  guaranteed  dwarf  fruit 
trees,  berry  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  etc. 
Write  to  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  Al-18  Maple 
Street,  Dansville,  New  York. 

EVERGREEN  PLANTING  STOCK.  For  Christ¬ 
mas  Trees  —  Ornamentals.  Seedlings  and  trans¬ 
plants — many  variety  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir  etc. 
direct  from  growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for 
idle  acres.  Price  list  and  Planting  Guide — free. 
Write  Suncrest  Nurseries  —  Box  305  1,  Homer 
City,  Penna. 

EVERGREENS  —  QUALITY  SEEDLINGS  and 
transplants.  Free  catalog  and  planting  guide. 
Flickingers’  Nursery.  Sagamore,  Penna. 


HAY  AND  OATS 

WANTED:  ALFALFA,  CLOVER,  mixed  hay; 
tractor  trailer  loads.  Premium  paid  for  wire 
bales.  S.  A.  Rauch.  New  Hope,  Penna.  Volunteer 
2-2081. 

MR.  DAIRYMAN  OR  HAY  CONSUMER.  If  you 
are  interested  in  different  grades  of  hay,  call 
or  write  Christman's  Exchange;  and  remember— 
we  deliver  subject  to  inspection.  J.  W.  Christman 
R.D.  #4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Call  person  to 
person  47-289  after  6  p.m. 

HAY:  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CUTTING  Alfalfa 
Timothy  mixed  feeding  hay.  Wheat  straw,  ear 
corn.  James  Kelly.  137  E.  Seneca.  Tpke..  Syra 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Phone  HO-92885. 


HELP  WANTED 


MAKE  $75  UP  WEEKLY.  Full  or  part  time. 
Take  orders  for  America  s  largest  selling  liquid 
fertilizer.  Used  by  farmers  since  1946.  Liberal 
profits.  No  investment.  Write  “Na-Churs”  Plant 
Food  Co.,  520  Monroe  St.,  Marion,  Ohio. 

INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME.  Build  growing 
sideline,  full  time  business. .  No  investment. 
Farmers,  agents,  dealers.  Take  orders  for 
Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Concern 
trates.  Free  sample,  sales  kit.  Campbell  Co.. 

Rochelle  321,  Illinois _ ,  _ 

LOOKING  FOR  A  JOB  with  a  future?  Like 
working  in  the  field  of  agriculture?  The  Western 
Division  of  G.L.F.  has  openings  for  young  men 
with  farm  background  and  high  school  education 
Call  or  write:  R.  L.  Short  Personnel  Supervisor. 
Gorham  St.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  THREE  YOUNG  MEN  under  35, 
farm  background  or  training  desirable — must  b<- 
free  to  travel — straight  salary,  full  pay  while 
training — car  furnished  expenses  paid — 50  year 
old  company — plenty  of  future  for  the  right  man 
Give  age  and  experience  in  detail — interview  can 
be  arranged  later  Write  Box  514  RB.  American 
Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N  Y . _ 

YOURS  ONLY  250 — NEW  21  CARD  assortment 
worth  $1.25  to  prove  $50-$200  possible  selling 
greeting  cards,  stationery.  Send  no  money.  Write 
for  bargain  assortment,  others  on  approval,  free 
imprint  album.  If  not  delighted  return  kit  keep¬ 
ing/ $1.25  box  for  250.  New  England  Art  Pub¬ 
lishers.  North  Abington  M-126,  Mass. 

FASHION  DEMONSTRATORS  —  $20-$40  profit 
evenings.  No  delivering  or  collecting.  Beeline 
Style  Shows  are  Party  Plan  sensation!  Samples- 
furnished  free.  Beeline  Fashions,  Bensenville  211, 
Illinois. _ 

START  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS  on  credit.  Your 
own-  boss.  1527  dealers  sold  $5,000  to  $32,000  in 
1956.  We  supply  stocks,  equipment  on  credit  (in 
the  U.S.  only).  200  home  necessities.  Sales  ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Pleasant,  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  backed  by  world-wide  industry.  Write 
Rawleigh’s.  Dept.  A-U-AGR,  Albany,  N,  Y. 
EXPERIENCED  VEGETABLE  FARMER;  capa¬ 
ble  of  supervising  very  l&rge  truck  farm.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Write  Malibu,  Milford,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

46  YEAR  OLD  GROCERY  BUSINESS— complete 
food  stock  and  two  apartments.  Sacrifice.  Box 
5J4-TJ.  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FARM  AND  FARM  MARKET,  located  on  Route 
36  between  Arkport  and  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  147 
acres.  Land  in  fine  condition.  45  acres  young 
maple  timber.  Two  houses  in  nice  condition.  Oil 
heat,  electricity  and  running  water.  Farm  mar¬ 
ket  located  right  on  farm,  doing  very  good  busi¬ 
ness.  Also  gasoline  and  oil  service.  Open  year 
around.  Splendid  opportunity  for  young  couple. 
This  property  is  priced  to  sell.  Owner  retiring. 
Ward  V.  Fritz,  Arkport,  N.  Y.  R.D.  2. 


HONEY 

HONEY-CLOVER  OR  BLACKBERRY,  10  lbs 
$3.75  postpaid.  Alda  Farm,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  18,  1958 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

/  Feb.  1  Issue . Closes  Jan.  17 

Feb.  15  Issue . Closes  Jan.  31 

Mar.  1  Issue . .....Closes  Feb.  14 

Mar.  1 5  Issue . Closes  Feb.  28 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

POST  CARDS  BEFORE  1920,  adv.  cards,  postal 
cards,  etc  Bronson  Taylor,  Middle  Grove,  N.  Y. 
WANTED  —  FREAK  ANIMALS  of  all  kindl 
dogs,  sheep,  pigs,  calves,  poultry.  Clip  this  ad 
for  future  reference.  Fays,  Madrid.  New  York. 

TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save — Direct 
from  Factory,  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8x13-8.  $13.44  FOB  Factory, 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc., 
Binghamton.  New  York. 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Ulnloaders,  Manure 
Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  ana 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
the  best.  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Barn 
equipment.  Easy  terms  Free  literature,  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Nold 
Farm  Supply.  Rome,  New  York. 

ALLIS  CHALMERS,  FARMALL,  John  Deere  & 
Ford  owners,  for  lowest  prices  on  manure  load 
ers  write  Vaughn  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  N,  St,  Peter, 
Minnesota.  Prices  start  as  low  as  $170.00.  Buy 
direct  from  factory  and  save  40%  or  more. 

DEPRESSION  PRICES.  WE  SELL  CHEAP.  Save 
75%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors.  190  makes  and  models.  1958 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation.  Fargo,  N.  Dakota. 

CASE  S  C— NEARLY  NEW,  3  point  hitch,  hy¬ 
draulic,  2  bottom  16”  plow.  Outfit  used  less  than 
100  hours  Sale  price  special  $1695.00.  Several 
more  tractors.  Phil  Gardiner — Machinery  Acres, 
Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  (8  miles  south  of  Woodbury 
N.  J.  Across  river  from  Chester,  Pa.) 

BUY  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices!  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Box 
22E54,  Thomasville,  Penna. 

BUY  SURPLUS  JEEPS,  TRACTORS,  farm  im¬ 
plements,  winches,  tools,  pumps,  hydraulics 
wholesale  direct  from  Government.  List  and  pro¬ 
cedure  $1.00.  Surplus  Center.  Dept.  11,  Etters 
Penna. 

SEAMAN  ROTARY  TILLER  6’.  100  HP  gasoline 
motor.  Good  condition.  Monte  C.  Happ.  4329  Mt 
Read  Blvd..  Rochester  16.  New  York. 

SURGE  PIPELINE  MILKER  for  30  cows.  Auto¬ 
matic  electro-brain  washer.  Inquire  Clarence 
Williams,  Monroeton.  Penna.  RD  irl. 

POULTRY  PICKER  22,”  LIKE  NEW.  Frank 
Szczepanski.  Airport  Road,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

WELDER  HEADQUARTERS— Build  300-ampere 
welder  using  aircraft  generator.  Plans  250  in¬ 
cluding  catalog  welders,  kits,  supplies.  Dunbar 
Manufacturing.  Houston  23.  Texas. 

300  GALLON  BEAN  POWER  SPRAYER  with 
20  gal.  per  minute  pump,  eight  nozzle  peach 
boom  on  each  side.  Run  by  4  cyl.  LeRoy  engine. 
Also  hose,  gun  and  tank  filler.  Good  condition 
Price  $300.00.  G  A.  VanCleve,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Dial  Walnut  1-8695. 

REAL  ESTATE 

175  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  70  ACRES  tillable,  85 
acres  birdsfoot  trefoil.  Large  barn  stables  40 
cows,  two  silos,  new  milk  house  with  equipment, 
tool  shed  and  garage.  Good  ten  room  house  in¬ 
cluding  bath,  oil  fired  hot  water  heat  in  every 
room,  modern  kitchen  with  dish  washer,  120 
gallon  hot  water  heater  with  210  current.  Price 
reasonable.  Box  514-FR,  American  Agriculturist 
Ithaca,  New  York.  • 

WANTED,  ALFALFA  DAIRY  FARM,  capable 
of  carrying  one  hundred  milkers  or  more.  Pref¬ 
erably  equipped.  Box  514-YR,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

BURDETT,  N.  Y.,  SCHUYLER  COUNTY:  165 
acre  dairy  or  general  farm.  Write:  Mrs.  George 
Creighton  or  phone  Burdett  6Y211. 

NEAR  VERNON  DOWNS,  106  acre  dairy  farm 
on  Route  #5.  Exceptional  location  for  any  busi¬ 
ness,  minutes  to  Thruway.  Can  be  bought  in 
part  or  whole.  Robert  Dixon  Real  Estate. 
Vernon.  New  York.  Phone  3-3001. 

ACREAGES,  HIGHWAY  HOME— $7,800.  Village 
store,  home  also.  $11,500.  Big  income,  500  acres, 
125  cattle  —  milk  retails,  wholesales!  Farms  — 
wants?  Hendrickson  Bros..  Cobleskill,  “Eastern.'1 
New  York. 

DAIRY  FARM.  121  ACRES,  17  milkers,  eight 
heifers  and  equipment,  new  silo,  good  stable— 
$15,500.  Many  others.  Lyttle  Realtor,  Greenwich. 
New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE  WANTED  FOR  SALE,  all  types 
of  farms,  city,  village  and  rural  dwellings,  acre¬ 
age.  all  types  of  businesses  and  commercial 
property,  in  New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania 
Phone  or  write,  W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  360 
Main  Street*  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Greek 
Stamps  all  purchases  Send  $1  refundable.  Akror 
Distributors,  12  Cedar.  Akron.  New  York. 

RUG  WOOLS  50c  LB  Also  by  yard  samples  25c 
Hooking  scraps  5  lbs.  $1.00  plus  postage.  Rug 
ery.  Gilmanton.  N.  H. 

GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING.  Weave  rugs  at 
home  for  neighbors  on  $89.50  Union  Loom.  Thou 
sands  doing  it.  Booklet  free.  Carlcraft  Co. 
Adams  St.,  Boonville.  New  York.' 

SELL  LARKIN  PRODUCTS.  Earn  cash.  Famous 
toiletries, .  household  supplies,  etc.  Write  for 
catalog.  Larkin  Company,  Dept.  AA.  Buffalo 
10,  New  York. 

RUG  STRIPS  FOR  BRAIDING  and  hooking 
Send  100  to  cover  cost  of  samples.  Only  finest 
selvedges  100%  pre-shrunk  wool  right  from  the 
coat  factories.  No  dirty  mill  ends,  and  you  get 
the  colors  you  want!  Used  by  leading  teachers 
Money-back  guarantee.  Quality  Coat  Factory, 
51  Elm  Street,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

STAMPED  LINENS  FOR  EMBROIDERY  or 
painting.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and 
save.  Send  for  free  catalog.  Merribee.  16  West 
19th  St.,, Dept.  578,.  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

CHAIR  CANE,  BASKET  MATERIAL.  Genuine 
chair  cane.  Basket  reed,  bases.  Catalogue  dime; 
Cane  instructions  250,  complete  seat  weaving  booK 
$1.15.  Basketry-raffia  instructions  book  75(h 
Fogarty’s,  207  River  St.,  Troy,  New  York.  ' 

ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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COMING  MEETINGS 

Jan.  "16 — N.  Y.  Canning  Crop  Grow¬ 
ers  Cooperative  Annual  Meeting,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  21-24— Annual  Mtg.  N.Y.S.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  and  N.Y.S.  Vegetable 
Growers  and  Empire  State  Potato  Club, 
Rochester. 

Jan.  22-23 — Dairy  Farmers  Seminar, 
Univ.  of  Mass.,  Amherst. 

Jan.  22-25 — Boston  Poultry  Show  and 
New  England  Poultrymen’s  Conference, 
Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  27-28 — Fourth  Annual  Member¬ 
ship  Meeting  Mutual  Federation  of  In¬ 
dependent  Cooperatives,  Hotel  Utica, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  28-29  —  Long  Island  Potato 
Growers  Conference  at  Riverhead,  L.  I. 

Jan.  29-31— Eastern  Mtg.  N.  Y.  S. 
Horticultural  Society,  Kingston. 

January  27-Feb.  1  - —  New  Jersey 
Farmers  Week,  Trenton. 

Feb.  4-6 — Massachusetts  Farm  Ma¬ 
chinery  Dealers  Convention,  Bradford 
Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

Feb.  6-7  —  Livestock  Conservation 
Conference,  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs. 

Mar.  24-28 — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell. 


Be  sure  to  get  our  price  list  before 
you  buy  ANY  farm  seeds.  Features 
and  describes  all  standard  farm 
seeds,  including  newest  varieties  of 
Corn,  Oats,  Alfalfa,  Barley,  etc.,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Dibble's  has  sup¬ 
plied  highest  yielding 
seeds  to  Northeastern 
farmers  since  18  9  11 
Join  the  thousands  who 
consistently  get  bigger 
crops  with  Dibble's 
seeds. 

Write  today  for  price  list. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 
Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De 

tails  free.  Deco-Secrets  Venice  22,  Calif. 

IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEF,  made  specif¬ 

ically  for  tatting.  Full  10% ’’  size,  white  only. 
SI. 50  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  E.  &  S. 
Sales,  Dept.  A,  P.O.  Box  417,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

RUBBER  STAMP  WITH  YOUR  NAME  and 

address — 3  lines.  $1.00  postpaid.  Champlain  In* 
dustries.  Grand  Isle,  Vermont. _ 

PREVENT  DIGGING  UP  clogged  drains,  pump 

mg  filled  septic  tanks,  with  PREVENT.  Com 
Pletely  new  biological  treatment  for  household 
sewage  systems.  Bargain  Enough  for  4  treat¬ 
ments  sent  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  check  or  M.O.— 
C.  E.  Hammond,  Dept.  F,  P.O.  Box  81,  Mason 
viile,  New  Jersey. _ 

DELICIOUS  FRESH  SMOKED  HERRING,  5  lbs. 

$3.00  postpaid.  Gillingham  Fishery,  Bay  Port  "0 
Michigan. _ 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES,  HEATERS,  furnaces.' 

Coal,  oil,  gas,  electric.  Empire  Furnace  &  Stove 
Co.,  795  Broadway.  Albany,  New  York, _ 

GUARANTEED  SATISFACTION  or  money  back. 

Pipe  Smoking  or  Redleaf  chewing  5  pounds  $3.00 
Postpaid.  Fred  Stoker,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 

BRAND  NEW  WARM  AIR  FURNACES  com¬ 

plete  with  blower  for  forced  air  heating,  $149.50 
FOB  factory.  Send  for  details.  Edwards  Furnace 
Company,  Wellsboro,  Pennsylvania. _ 

FREE— WALLPAPER  CATALOG— Golden  Anni¬ 

versary  Issue  —  Smart  new  colors  and  designs. 
Save  %  to  V2 .  Instructions  for  measuring  and 
hanging.  We  pay  postage.  Penn  Wall  Paper 
Mills,  Dept.  O,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. _ 

PROTECT  YOUR  HOUSE  AND  BARN  with  a 

lire  alarm.  No  electricity  needed  just  hang  it 
on  the  wall.  Play  safe  with  your  children  and 
cattle,  buy  a  property  security  fire  alarm  two 
lor  $22.  Sikorsky  Electrical  Engineering,  1561 
York  Ave.,  New  York  City  28. _ 

SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE?.  Northel  Reactivator 

keeps  septic  tank  and  cesspool  clean.  Bacterial 
concentrate  breaks  up  solids  and  grease — pre¬ 
vents  overflow,  back-up,  odors.  Regular  use  saves 
costly  pumping  or  digging.  Simply  mix  dry  pow¬ 
der  in  water,  flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic.  Guaranteed  to  reactivate  septic  tank, 
cesspool.  Six  months  supply  (23  Ozs.)  only  $2.95 
Postpaid.  Northel  Distributors,  AA-1,  P.O.  Box 
1103,  Minneapolis  1,  Minnesota. 

POCKET  RllBBER  STAMP  any  3  lines  $1.6tTup 

to  10  words.  Others  $.50  to  $2.00.  Louis  Paiva, 
349  Coffin  Ave.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


FEEDING,  STORAGE 
METHODS  IMPORTANT 
TO  LOOSE  HOUSING 

UNLESS  FEEDING  and  bedding  op¬ 
erations  are  handled  with  minimum 
labor  a  dairyman  is  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  a  loose  housing  system, 
says  A.  V.  Krewatch,  University  of 
Maryland  extension  agricultural  en¬ 
gineer. 

He  thinks  that  eventual  satisfaction 
with  the  system  depends  a  great  deal 
on  such  things  as  self-feeders  for  sil¬ 
age  and  hay,  and  convenient  storage 
for  bedding. 

Pointing  out  some  of  the  laborsav¬ 
ing  methods,  Krewatch  says  mechan¬ 
ical  self  feeding  of  silage  is  possible 
by  using  a  silo  unloader  and  a  drag 
conveyor  in  the  yard  feeding  bunk.  Top 
unloaders  are  now  improved  to  effec¬ 
tively  handle  chopped  grass  as  well  as 
corn  silage;  one  silo  incorporates  un¬ 
loading  mechanism  at  the  bottom. 
Some  farmers  are  set  up  to  let  animals 
self-feed  from  trench  or  bunk  silos. 

Self-feedipg  directly  from  an  upright 
silo  by  means  of  controlled  movement 
of  silage  downward  into  the  feeding 
trough  surrounding  the  base  is  now 
practical  as  a  result  of  extensive  re¬ 
search  by  Mark  Singley,  agricultural 
engineer  at  Rutgers  University  accord¬ 
ing  to  W.  C.  Krueger,  extension  farm 
engineer  at  Rutgers. 

Self-feeding  of  hay,  either  baled  or 
chopped,  from  movable  cribs  cuts  labor 
to  a  few  minutes  a  day.  It  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  to  build  hay  storage  from  which 
the  animals  can  eat  chopped  hay  with¬ 
out  attention. 

—  A.  a.  — 

WILTED  GRASS  SILAGE 
FOR  CALVES 

Research  at  the  Vermont  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  Burling¬ 
ton  shows  that  wilted  grass  silage  is 
superior  to  high-moisture  grass  silage 
as  a  feed  for  raising  dairy  calves.  In 
the  Vermont  experiments,  the  wilted 
silage  was  found  to  have  an  average 
dry  matter  content  of  31.62  percent 
while  that  of  the  high-moisture  silage 
averaged  22.05  percent.  Grain  feeding 
was  limited  during  the  tests  to  2  to  3 
pounds  daily,  but  the  calves  were  fed 
all  the  silage  they  could  eat. 

On  an  average/  the  calves  on  wilted 
grass  silage  ate  8.33  percent  more  dry 
matter  and  gained  9.65  percent  more  in 
weight  than  those  on  high-moisture 
silage.  When  sodium  bisulfite  was  add¬ 
ed  to  the  high-moisture  silage,  the 
quality  was  improved  some,  but  not 
*  enough  to  equal  that  of  the  wilted 
gr.gss  silage. 

—  a. 'a.  — 

HOW  TO  PREVENT 
FOOT  ROT 

A  good  way  to  prevent  foot  rot  in 
livestock,  a  common  spring  problem,  is 
to  niix  ordinary  barn  lime  with  5  per¬ 
cent  copper  sulfate  and  place  this  mix¬ 
ture  in  doors  or  alleys  so  animals  will 
be  forced  to  walk  through  it  as  they 
enter  and  leave  the  barn. 

This  recommendation  is  made  by 
Veterinarian  I.  A.  Schipper  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  at 
Fargo.  He  also  suggests  that  the  lime 
and  copper  sulfate  preparation  be 
sprinkled  around  watering  tanks  and 
feed  troughs,  but  advises  livestockmen 
to  call  in  their  local  veterinarian  at  the 
first  actual  sign  of  foot  rot. 

—  a.  a.  — 

MORE  MILK  FROM 
"ZERO  PASTURE” 

At  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  tests,  duplicated  three 
times,  with  a  dozen  pairs  of  milking 
cows,  showed  more  milk  produced  per 
acre  where  grass  was  cut  and  brought 
to  the  cow. 

“Zero  pasture”,  the  name  applied  to 
bringing  the  pasture  to  the  cow,  re¬ 
sulted  in  3,946  lbs.  of  milk  per  acre 
compared  with  2,792  lbs.  where  cows 
grazed  the  grass. 


NY  ABC 
OFFERS... 

1.  New  low-cost  Planned  Mating  Service  in  these  breeds: 
Holstein/  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss, 
Milking  Shorthorn,  Beef  Shorthorn  and  Hereford. 

2.  Regular  Service— with  wide  choice  always  available 
in  all  five  major  dairy  breeds  and  Angus. 

3.  Tops  in  herd  conception.  , 

4.  Nearby  service  from  one  of  205  skilled,  experienced 
technicians— close  as  your  phone. 

To  get  the  herd  breeding  so  many  of  your  neighbors 
have  used  profitably  and  successfully  for  18  years,  see 
your  nearby  NYABC  technician  today  or  write: 

NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  528-A 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


Sugar  Makers  Utensils 


Direct  from  Factory 


We  manufacture  for  your  needs  Sap  Spouts, 
Buckets,  Covers,  Gathering  and  Storage  Tanks. 
Also  twenty-five  sizes  and  styles  of  Syrup 
Evaporators,  Containers  too. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

G.  H.  Grimm  Co.,  Inc.  Rutland,  Vt. 


Inquire  about 


SEVENTH  DAY  BAPTISTS 


A  Christian  body  honoring  the  Gospel  and  the  Law 
A  Baptist  people  following  Christ  as  Savior  and  Example 
A  Church  observing  the  seventh  day,  the  Bible  Sabbath 

Write  to  the 
REV.  EARL  CRUZAN 


-  FREE  DELIVERY  - 

FIRESTONE  -  TOWN  &  COUNTRY 
WINTER  TIRE 


Can  Also  Be 
used  Year  Round 
ALL  OTHER 
LEADING 
BRANDS 


All  First  Quality 

NO  SECONDS 


We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car.  truck  and 
tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 


SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  V. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 


Adams  Center, 


New  York 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


JR  WILLIAM  FARM  in  the  Berkshires 

t  ( 

P.O.  BOX  266,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK  •  FAIRVIEW  5-4295 

PLEASE  RESERVE  THIS  DATE-FEBRUARY  1,  1958 

1:00  PM  EST. 

t 

for  we'll  be  expecting  you  at  our 

Fifth  International  Yorkshire  &  Berkshire  Bred  Gilt 
Sale  at  the  Farm. 

The  services  of  the  following  international  outstanding  boars  will  be  featured: 

BERKSHIRE.  High  Regard — Tile -National  Champion  Boar  of  1957.  Whipling  Valiant — Newjy  imported  boar  from 
England,  length — clean  head.  Prestegemere  102  1st  CMS — Sire  of  champion  barrows  by  the  carload.  The.  latest 
achievement  Grand  Champion  Barrow  of  New  Jersey  1957.  Cookham  British  Baron  24th — Importer!  English 
boar  whoso  breeding  has  done  so  well  for  buyers  at  our  last  sale.  Quality  Donns  Superb  3rd.  CMS — a  PI{  boar. 
All  Berkshire  gilts  are  out  of  PR  litters,  some  are  out  of  certified  meat  litters  and  others  are  out  of  certified 
matings.  All  selected  from  large  litters  and  for  individuality. 

YORKSHIRE.  Inniscarra  Field  Marshall  5th — The  unequaled  Double  Grand  Champion  of  Ireland  whose  offsprings 
have  topped-  Eastern  Fairs  in  1957.  Donaghanie  Crusader — Just  arrived  from  Ireland  uhere  he  was  Triple  Grand 
Champion  in  1956  and  whose  litters  were  inspected  by  us  in  August  on  the  ground  in  Ireland.  S.  W.  Dainty 
Girl’s  Drum  Cannon  53  L — Imported  from  Ireland  in  dam.  S.  W.  Primrose’s  King  David  44  L — Straight  Scotch, 
immense  length,  good  clean  head,  excellent  feet. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  USA  some  straight  imported  Irish  gilts  will  he  offered  bred  to  those  outstanding  boars. 
Other  Yorkshire  gilts  in  our  offering  are  out  of  PR  litters  and  carefully  selected  for  individuality. 

PLAN  TO  BE  WITH  US  -  WE  ARE  EXPECTING  YOU  ! 


REGISTERED 
Berkshires  -  Yorkshires 
Members  of: 

American  Berkshire 
Assoc. 

American  Yorkshire 
Club 
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M#EA$SES  ROP  COOKIE 

'A  '  -  v 


HE  MOST  popu¬ 
lar  cookie  of  all 
- — the  soft  molas¬ 
ses  drop  cookie— 
has  been  chosen 
for  this  year’s  big 
American  Agri¬ 
culturist  -  New 
York  State 
Grange  baking 
contest.  We  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was 
about  time  that 
this  family  favor¬ 
ite  became  the 
star  of  the  biggest  baking  contest  in 
New  Yerk  St  ite.  So  get  out  your  mix¬ 
ing  bow  l  and  join  the  fun!  Your  cookies 
may  be  the  rr  eans  of  winning  you  fame 
and  for  une—  not  a  million  dollars  cer¬ 
tainly,  mt  a  kitchen  full  of  valuable 
prizes  i:  you  lecome  one  of  those  lucky 
state  w  nners 

Direc  ing  t  le  contest  are  Mrs.  Eu¬ 
gene  I  aley,  ]  R.D.  2,  Poughkeepsie, 
chairm:  n  of  State  Grange  Service  and 
Hospitf  lity  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Mabel 
Hebei,  ^.merioan  Agriculturist  Home 
Editor.;  Assisting  them  are  Mrs.  Clay¬ 
ton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  and  Mrs.  Steve 
Karlikf  Marietta,  members  of  the  State 
Grangl  S.  &  HJ  Committee,  plus  nearly 
1,000  Pomona  and  Subordinate  Grange 
commAtee  chairmen.  \ 

Ten!  thousand  score  cards  like  the 
one  sliown  on  this  page  are  now  in  the 
hands/  of  Pom  rna  and  Subordinate 
Grange  Service  and  Hospitality  Com¬ 
mittees.  The  firs  thing  for  you  to  do  is 
to  firfa  out  from  the  chairman  of  your 
Subordinate  Gra  lge  S.  &  H.  Commit¬ 
tee  She  date  oi  your  local  molasses 
cookie  ccytest.  That’s  the  starting 
point  in  tlisjexci  ing  competition!  Then 
if  youlre  %minrjer  in  your  Subordinate 
Contesk  you  proceed  to  the  county  con¬ 
test  .  .  Najad^ater  to  the  state  contest 
finals  if  you’re  the  top  winner  in  your 
county. 

No  words  can  describe  the  thrill  of 
being  a  state  winner!  It’s  worth  all  the 
Suspense  .  and  besides  you’ll  have 
the  fun  of  competing  locally.  The  rules 
are  very  simple.  Here  they  are: 


Contest  Rules 


1.  Ea<?h  contestant  must  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  New  York  State  Subordinate 
Grange.  All  Grange  members  (men  and 
women)  are  eligible,  except  profession¬ 
al  bakers.  • 

2.  Each  contestant  is  to  enter  six 
soft  molasses  drop  cookies.  See  score 
card  on  this  page. 

3.  Cookies  made  with  a  mix  are  not 
eligible. 

4.  Contestants  will  compete  first  in 
their  Subordinate  Grange  Cookie  Con¬ 
test.  Each  Subordinate  Grange  winner 
will  then  take  part  in  a  county  contest, 
and  next  fall  the  county  winners  will 
compete  in  the  finals  at  State  Grange 
annual  session.  -\ 


Bushels  of  Prizes! 

If  you  were  at  State  Grange  in  Corn¬ 
ing  last  fall,  you  saw  the  wonderful 
exhibit  of  prizes  that  were  awarded  by 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  to 
the  top  ten  winners  in  last  year’s  bread 
contest.  There  were  enough  groceries 
and  canning  equipment  to  last  a  family 
for  a  long  time,  plus  four  grand  prizes, 
including  an  automatic  washer,  two 
kitchen  ranges,  and  an  aluminum  picnic 
set  of  table  and  four  chairs,  plus  beau¬ 
tiful  trays  and  two  sterling  silver  salt 
and  pepper  sets.  Besides  these  prizes, 
over  $300.00  in  cash  prizes  were  dis¬ 
tributed!  ^ 

While  we’re  not  yet  ready  to  tell  you 
about  this  year’s  equipment  and  gro- 
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MRS.  MABEL  HEBEL 
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eery  prizes,  we  can  promise  you  they 
will  be  just  as  alluring!  Watch  for  the 
announcement  of  them  later  in  a  spring 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist.  As 
soon  as  our  list  is  complete,  they  will 
be  pictured  on  these  pages. 

Besides  prizes  for  state  winners, 
there  will  be  prizes  also  for  county 
winners  and  runner-ups,  awarded  by 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers. 
Additional  prizes  for  both  the  Subord¬ 
inate  and  Pomona  contests  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Subordinate  and  Pomona 
Service  &  Hospitality  Committees. 

Cash  prizes,  also,  will  go  to  the  State 
Contest  winners  again  this  year.  State 
Grange  will  award  $159.00  in  entry 
prizes  ($3.00  to  each  county  winner 
who  takes  part  in  the  finals),  and 
American  Agriculturist  will  award 
$100.00  to  the  top  15  State  winners,  to 
be  distributed  as  follows: 


First  prize  .  $25.00 

2nd  -v .  20.00 

3rd  .  15.00 

4th  . 10.00 

5th  . . jl .  8.00 


6th  .  6.00 

7th  . 4.00 

8th  . .  3.00 

9th  ._*.... . 2.00 

10th  .  2.00 

11th  to  15th  .  1.00  each 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  into  this  ex¬ 
citing  contest.  Don’t  wait — or  you  may 
be  tod  late  to  enter  your  Subordinate 
Grange  contest.  Many  Granges  will 

start  holding  them  very  soon,  and  you 
don’t  want  to  be  left  behind!  There  is 
too  much  at  stake!  And  don’t  say  you 
can’t  win: ‘none  of  the  state  winners  in 
the  past  expected  to  reach  the  top — 
but  they  did  and  had  the  thrill  of  their 
lives. 

Last  year’s  No.  1  winner  in  the  bread 
contest,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hudson  of  Chaf¬ 
fee,  N.  Y.,  wrote  us,  “It  was  a  real 
thrill  winning  the  contest,  and  I  appre¬ 
ciated  ‘the  opportunity  of  taking  part 
in  it.”  Mrs.  Arnold  Smith  of  Palmyra, 
the  No.  3  winner,  who  received  a  check 
for  $15.00  from  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  as  well  as  all  the  other  prizes, 
wrote  to  us  afterwards: 


“Thank  you  very  much  for  the  cash 
prize  of  $15.00.  Needless  to  say,  with 
a  family  the  size  of  ours,  it  is  a  most 
welcome  gift.  I  enjoyed  meeting  all  the 
folks  from  American  Agriculturist 
and  the  other  people  connected  with 
the  contest  at  the  presentation  of  the 
prizes  on  Wednesday  morning.  We  had 
met  all  of  you  through  the  American 
Agriculturist,  of  course,  for  it  has  been 
coming  to '  our  home  steadily  since  we 
were  married.  This  contest  has  been  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  experience  for 
me.  Thank  you  again  for  the  cash  prize 
and  for  all  you  have  done  throughout 
the  contest.” 

Molasses  drop  cookies  are  easy  to 
make,  and  your  family  will  be  glad  to 
spur  you  on  to  do  your  best.  Read  over 
the  score  card  on  this  page.  It  will  give 
you  some  helpful  hints  on  how  to  turn 
out  prize-winning  cookies.  Then  get  in 
touch  with  your  Subordinate  Grange 
Service  and  Hospitality  Committee 
chairman  and  find  out  the  date  of  your 
local  contest.  You’ll  have  fun  —  and 
we’ll  be  right  here  wishing  you  the  best 
of  luck! 


MOLASSES  COOKIE  SCORE  CARD 


Entries  will  be  limited  to  soft  dropped  molasses  cookies,  six  to  each  contestant.  No  icing.  Drop  cookies  far 
enough  apart  on  cookie  sheet  so  they  will  not  run  together.  Cookies  made  from  mixes  are  not  eligible. 


Perfect 

Score 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE  . 10 

Size  j  5 

Shape  5 

CRUST  . 15 

Color  3 

Smoothness  3 

Thickness  ,  3 

Texture  6 

CRUMB  . 35 

Color  n  10 

Texture  25 

FLAVOR  (odor  and  taste)  . . 40 

TOTAL  . . 100 


STANDARDS  FOR  SCORING 

Size:  Not  over  4  inches  in  diameter.  Uniform  in 
size. 

Shape:  Round.  Uniform  in  thickness.  No  thin, 
runny  edge.  No  running  together  of  cookies. 

CRUST:  a.  Color  —  delicately  browned.  All  6 
cookies  equally  browned  on  all  sides. 

b.  Smoothness — crust  not  bubbly  nor  lumpy. 

c.  Thickness — uniform  in  thickness.  No  thin, 
runny  edge. 

d.  Texture  —  crust  not  steamy  or  tough. 
Only  slightly  crisp. 

CRUMB:  a.  Color — -uniform.  Not  streaked. 

b.  Texture  —  fine  grained,  tender,  moist, 
elastic  (springy,  not  doughy). 

FLAVOR:  Pleasing.  Not  too  strong.  Well  blend¬ 
ed,  even  throughout.  Characteristic  of  in¬ 
gredients.  No  pronounced  odor  or  taste  of 
leavening  or  shortening. 
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EASY 
COOKING 

By  Alberta  D.  Shackeltort 

ONE  OR  two  of 
the  small  com¬ 
pact’  electric  appli¬ 
ances  can  add  great 
convenience  to  your 
kitchen  work.  The 
fact  that  they  are 
portable  and  can  be 
used  also  outside 
your  kitchen  —  on 
the  table  in  your 
dining  room,  on  the 
porch,  or  in  your  back  yard  in  season — 
makes'  them  doubly  handy.  Get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  these  wonderful  kitchen 
helpers  (one  of  which  you  may  have 
found  under  -your  Christmas  tree). 
They  are  so  versatile,  easy  to  clean,  and 
save  time  and  labor. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  any  small 
appliance,  place  it  within  easy  reach 
and  use  it  often.  Of  course,  you  will  fol¬ 
low  exactly  the  manufacturer’s  direc¬ 
tions  for  use.  All  these  appliances  must 
be  used  where  there  is  sufficient  cur¬ 
rent  to  allow  them  to  cook  quickly  and 
safely  without  blow-outs — so  never  use 
them  on  already  overloaded  circuits. 
Most  of  the  portable  appliances  use 
1,000  to  1,500  watts.  Be  sure  to  read 
the  metal  plates  attached  to  the  appli¬ 
ance. 

If  your  wiring  was  installed  long 
ago,  it  may  possibly  carry  1,000  watts, 
but  use  only  one  of  these  plug-ins  at 
a  time,  unless  you  have  separate  cir¬ 
cuits.  As  many  as  2,400  watts  are  al¬ 
lowed  with  more  modern  wiring,  so  two 
or  more  appliances  may  be  used  at  a 
time  in  that  case.  An  appliance  center 
(requiring  heavy  duty  wiring)  or  a 
single  unit  with  several  outlet  cords, 
circuit  breakers,  etc.,  may  be  installed 
in  the  wall  of  more  modern  kitchens. 
When  new  circuits  are  planned  for  a 
home  it  is  well  to  include  a  heavier 
type,  separate  kitchen  circuit  for  your 
plug-ins.  Even  waterproof  ones  for  the 
garden  are  now  available. 

Electric  Fry  Pans 

These  handy  electric  skillets  allow 
you  to  top-stove  cook  and  fry  with  au¬ 
tomatically  controlled  heat.  Domed 
metal  or  glass  covers  allow  extra  ca¬ 
pacity  in  the  several  sizes  which  are 
available.  You  can  do  all  this  with  an 
electric  fry  pan: 

Fry,  saute,  grill,  pan-broil,  stew  and 
braise.  You  can  do  “casserole”  cooking 
and  even  bake  coffee  cakes,  upside 
down  cakes,  and  cakes  from  your  own 
or  commercial  mixes.  You  can  bake  po¬ 
tatoes,  fry  doughnuts,  pop  corn,  make 
toast.  You  can  also  use  them  to  heat 
frozen  meat  pies,  chicken  pies  and  tray 
dinners  and,  of  course,  to  prepare  entire 
skillet  dinners.  If  you  have  been  devot¬ 
ed  to  a  chafing  dish  in  the  past,  you 
can  prepare  the  same  foods  with  the 
low,  controlled  heat  of  an  electric 
skillet. 

Electric  Blenders 

Blenders  are  called  the  “kitchen 
helper  with  1,000  uses.”  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  2-cup  capacity  and  are  available 
in  1  or  2  speeds— low  speed  for  cuttings 
coarse  foods,  and  high  for  liquefying 
and  completely  blending.  Newer  fea¬ 
tures  include  a  two-part  cover  which 
permits  the  addition  of  extra  ingredi¬ 
ents  while  the  blender  is  in  use.  They 
should  carry  the  Underwriter  Seal  of 
Approval  for  safety. 

Certain  points  need  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  their  use:  when  blending  both 
liquid  and  dry  foods,  the  liquid  should 
go  in  first  to  cover  agitator  blade. 
Break  up  or  cut  up  solid  foods  before 
adding.  Fill  the  blender  only  y2  full 
with  thick  liquids,  and  not  more  than 
%  full  with  thin  liquids.  Liquids  should 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 


No  waiting— no  coupons— no  money  to  send  in! 


GET  FINE  PREMIUMS  THE  EASY, 
MONEY-SAVING  WAY 
INSIDE  MOTHER'S  OATS 


"FARM  SCENE"  CHINA 

Beautiful  American  pastoral  scenes  in  moss 


green  decorate  the  rich  ivory  color  of  this 
China.  Start  your  set  now  of  following  pieces 
(1  in  each  package):  Cup  and  Saucer— Cereal 


OVEN-SERVE  WARE 

This  attractive  ware  gqes  from  oven,  refriger¬ 
ator,  or  freezer  to  the  dining  table  in  perfect 
taste.  Ope  of  following  comes  in  each  pack¬ 
age:  Custard  Cup— Ramekin— Individual  Pie 
Plate— Oval  Baking  Dish— French  Casserole. 


ALUMINUM  WARE 

What  a  delight  to  find  one  of  24  different 
items  of  fine  aluminum  in  every  package.  In¬ 
cluded  are  a  variety  of  jew'el-colored  tumblers, 
cereal  bowls,  handy  kitchen  utensils. 


GOLD  TRIM  CUP  AND  SAUCER 

The  22-Carat  decoration  is  an  elegant  touch 
on  this  lovely  heat-resistant  cup  and  saucer 
by  Anchor  Hocking.  Start  a  set  now  for  your¬ 
self,  for  gifts,  church  suppers,  bazaars. 
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Suit  Yourself 
This  Spring! 


By  Helen 


Powell  Smith 


S  YOTj1  follow  the  fashion  pic¬ 
ture,  you  will  be  aware  of  the 
importance  of  suit  fashions. 

They  will  be  a  first  choice  for 
early  spring,  to  be  worn  under  coats 
immediately,  and  then  to  emerge  later 
when  more  balmy  days  occur  —  the 
easy-waisted  suits;  the  short,  loose  bo¬ 
lero  suit;  the  bloused  jacket  suit. 


Easy  To  Wear 

The  free-fitting  suit  with  its  boxy 
jacket  and  slim  skirt,  such  as  No.  8472 
on  page  27,  may  be  worn  with  a  weskit 
or  with  a  print  over-blouse.  One  of  the 
lightweight  woolens,  or  a  blend  of  wool 
and  synthetic,  would  provide  you  with  a 
year-round  costume.  You  may  choose  to 
duplicate  this  interesting  design  in  a 
silk  print,  or  one  of  the  treated  cottons, 
to  wear  as  a  basic  outfit  for  summer. 

You  will  find  this  model  adaptable  to 
your  figure  even  if  you  have  a  fuller 
figure  and  think  you  can’t  wear  spits. 
A  blouse  .coming  over  the  skirt  and 
draping  softly  at  the  waist  line  gives  a 
more  feminine  effect  than  the  tucked- 
in  variety.  The  loose  jacket  is  most 
wearable,  and  you  can  adjust  the  length 
to  that  which  looks  best  for  your  fig¬ 
ure.  Try  it  at  wrist  length,  but  find  the 
place  on  your  hips  where  the  horizontal 
line  is  most  becoming  to  you.  The  extra 
gore  in  the  back  of  the  skirt  gives 

added  ease  and  a  long  line. 

/ 

Simple  To  Make 

Another  boxy  jacket  is  the  cardigan 
type  No.  8473,  which  with  its  sleeves 


cut  in  one  with  the  body  of  jacket  is 
simple  and  easy  to  make.  It  requires 
the  minimum  of  fitting. 

A  two-piece  dress  smartly  styled  can 
serve  the  purpose  of  both  d^ess  and 
suit.  The  belted  suit-dress  No.  8454  has 
a  slightly  bloused  top  and  the  awray- 
from-the-neck  collar  which  are  high¬ 
lights  of  the  season.  The  cut-in-one 
sleeves  add  to  the  casual  look. 

The  junior  miss  will  be  in  the  upper 
fashion  circles,  too,  with  No.  8287’s 
cropped  jacket  and  carefree  skirt.  Help 
her  choose  a  good  quality  -fabric  that 
will  not  fray  and  guide  her  in  making 
her  own  skirt.  You  can  make  the  jacket, 
and  this  joint  project  may  foster  her 
interest  in  the  very  satisfying  art  of 
dressmaking. 

Your  choice  of  fabric  for  a  suit  is 
important,  as  you  need  one  that  has 
sufficient  body  to  hold  its  shape.  That 
does  not  mean  heavy  in  weight.  Learn 
what  is  called  the  '“hand”  in  fabrics. 
Feel  them,  crush  them  in  your  hand, 
see  how  they  drape,  fold  in  a  pleat  and 
watch  how  it  falls.  All  of  these  things 
help  you  decide  how  the  fabric  is  going 
to  perform  in  the  design  you  choose. 
Whether  you  make  or  buy  your  gar¬ 
ments,  this  basic  understanding  of 
fabrics  helps  you  to  make  a  wise 
choice. 

Current  suit  fashions  are  much  more 
easily  tailored  by  the  not-too-experi- 
enced  home  dressmaker  than  designs 
which  fit  more  snugly.  You  can  achieve 
good  results  with  accurate  cutting,  de¬ 


tailed  stitching,  careful  pressing,  and 
not  too  much  handling. 

Interfacings 

The  use  of  front  interfacings  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  your  design,  your  fabric, 
your  skill,  and  the  effect  you  wish  to 
achieve.  A  lightweight  interfacing  is  all 
that  would  be  necessary  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  You  may  select  one  from  such 
fabrics  as  rayon  taffeta,  nylon  organdy, 
or  one  of  the  very  lightweight  non- 
woven  materials  sold  for  this  -purpose. 

Be  sure  you  preshrink  the  interfac¬ 
ing,  just  as  you  will  preshrink  the 
fabric  for  the  suit  unless  it  is  marked 
and  guaranteed  preshrunk.  You  may 
eveh  decide  that  no  interfacing  is  need¬ 
ed.  More  and  more,  very  finely  tailored 
garments  are  made  without  interfac¬ 
ings  and  depend  upon  the  fabric  and 
skillful  handling  for  proper  shaping. 

The  cardigan  jacket  No.  8473  with 
its  banded  front  and  neckline  have  the 
question  of  interfacing  answered  for 
you.  You  need  not  even  line  this  jacket. 
An  unlined  jacket  is  more  attractive  if 
you  give  some  kind  of  finish  to  the 
seams.  For  cottons,  silks,  sheer  wool¬ 
ens  and  blends,  the  seam  edge  turned 
back  and  stitched  is  sufficient.  For 
heavier  fabrics,  the  edge  bound  with 
seam  tape  gives  a  more  professional 
look. 

—  A.  A.  — 

EASY 

COOKING 

( Continued  from  Page  25) 

be  added  very  slowly  while  blender  is 
in  action.  Over-blending  should  be 
avoided.  Seeds  and  cores  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  fruits,  and  bones  and  fi¬ 
bers  from  meats,  before  adding  to 
blender. 

Unlimited  uses  for  the  blender  in¬ 
clude: 

Sauces  for  meats,  1  vegetables,  des¬ 
serts;  sandwich  spreads  and  snack 


dips;  milk  shakes  and  other  milk  bev¬ 
erages;  baby  food  from  the  family’s 
foods;  cracker  crumbs  for  pie  crust  and 
pie  fillings;  mixing  of  cakes,,  muffins, 
cookies,  omelets;  soups,  frozen  and 
fresh  vegetables,  apple  sauce,  fruit  but¬ 
ters,  frostings,  frozen  juice  concen¬ 
trates,  gravies,  white  sauces,  and  shav¬ 
ing  ice  cubes. 

Electric  Fryers  and  Cookers 

These  appliances  are  much  more  ver¬ 
satile  than  their  name  indicates,  as  they 
have  endless  uses.  In  addition  to  their 
use  for  French  fries,  onion  rings, 
doughnuts,  fried  shrimp  and  other  sea 
foods,  they  may  be  used  for  boiling  or 
stewing,  braising  or  pot  roasting 
“casserole”  dishes,  popping  corn,  soups, 
preparing  beans  to  bake,  steamed  pud¬ 
dings,  and  for  sterilizing  baby  bottles. 
Fat  should  not  be  left  in  the  fryer  too 
long.  It  is  well  to  remove  it,  strain, 
clarify  if  necessary,  and  refrigerate. 

Electric  Roasters 

Either  the  oven  or  broiler  type  roast¬ 
er  offers  many  and  practically  the  same 
uses  to  the  homemaker  as  any  oven.  It 
can  be  used  alone  or  serve  as  an  extra 
oven  when  your  range  oven  is  full.  It 
makes  possible,  too,  transporting  an  en¬ 
tire  meal  after  cooking. 

Roasting,  baking,  complete  meal 
cooking,  steaming,  and  broiling,  with 
special  attachment,  are  possible.  In 
canning  season,  it  can  be  used  for 
blanching  vegetables  or  as  a  water 
bath,  and  it  is  excellent  for  cooking 
corn  on  the  cob.  Stews  for  a  crowd 
(cooking  done  right  in  the  cooking 
well)  are  easy. 

Roasters  vary  in  capacity  from  3  to 
20  quarts.  They  are  equipped  with  a 
variety  of  pans,  some  have  automatic 
timers,  and  some  are  aluminum  domed 
and  may  be  turned  into  rotisseries. 
Their  use  for  oven  meals  gives  freedom 
to  the  cook. 


Yes,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  the  facts  now  on  the 


Address  - 


City  and  State- 


Specialists  in  Tours 
and  All  Travel  Services 


EUROPEAN  TOUR  May  28th  -  July  1st,  1 952 


AMERICAS 
AGRICULTURIST 

Not  only  will  you  visit  the  famous  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris,  but  many  othc 
famous  places  and  scenes  which  have  rung  down  through  history  and  sparked  yot 
imagination. 


You  can  travel  with  a  friendly  group  without  any  of  the  normal  complications 
of  travel,  since  a  friendly,  experienced  escort  and  the  famous  TSB  services  make 
every  day  a  relaxed,  enjoyable  one  that  will  live  in  your  memory. 

See  it  all!  Visit  England — Holland — Belgium — Germany — Austria — Liechtenstein— 
Switzerland— France,  with  optional  visits  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Your  choice  of 
travel  on  the  giant  luxury  liners.  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Queen  Mary  or  optional 
Atlantic  crossings  by  air. 


Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

Department  MMM, 

32  Dedham  Avenue, 

Needham  92,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  com¬ 
plete  details  on  your  May  28th— July  1st, 
1958  European  Tour. 

Name - — - 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  PUT  YOUR¬ 
SELF  IN  THIS  PICTURE.  Use  the  coupon  to¬ 
day  to  get  this  free  folder  whiich  tells  the 
complete  story.  Write  today. 


tfuA  yton  "Jotr  Cj$C  fbt  III  IjJiS 
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Butterick 

PRINTED  PATTERNS  , ,  .  ,  a  • 

Suited  for  Spring 


|472.  Free-fitting  suit  with  boxy 
Icket  and  slim  skirt,  worn  with  wes- 
Kt  overblouse.  Size  16  requires  414 
Is.  35-in.  fabric  for  suit;  1%  yds.  wes- 
kit.  Misses’  and  Women’s  sizes  12  tb 
B.  65  cents. 


8473.  Slender  skirt  and  boxy  cardi¬ 
gan  jacket  with  banded  neck  and  front. 
Size  14  requires  4 V2  yds.  35-in.  fabric. 
Jr.  Miss  sizes  11-13  and  Misses’  12  to 
18.  65  cents. 


8454.  Belted  suit-dress  with  away- 
from-the-neck  collar  and  cut-in-one 
sleeves.  Size  14  requires  4%  yds.  35-in', 
fabric;  %  yd.  for  contrasting  collar  and 
cuffs.  Misses’  sizes  12  to  20.  65  cents. 


8287.  Girl’s  double  breasted  suit  with 
I  oxy  jacket  and  straight  skirt.  Size  10 
Inquires  114  yds.  35-in.  fabric  for  jack- 
|t;  1%  yds.  for  skirt;  14  yd.  contrast¬ 
ing  collar  and  flaps.  Girls’  sizes  7  to 
Ik  50  cents. 


Please  Print  Clearly 

Name _ _ _ 

Street  or  RFD _ _ _ 

City  _ _ _ State  _ 

Pattern  Nos.  Size  Price 


Total  amount  enclosed  (add  5  cents  to  price  of  each  pattern  for  FIRST  CLASS 
MAILING)  $ - .  Send  coins,  money  order,  or  check  with  order  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  DEPT, 
c/o  The  Butterick  Company 
161  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


Loves  to,  dance  and  to  win  cooking  contests 


Teen-age  Cook  from  New  Jersey 
Wins  Three  Prizes  at  County  Fair 


Those  pretty  ribbons  make  little 
friend  Kathryn  Ensminger  want 
to  grow  up  to  be  a  prize-winning 
cook,  too!  All  three  ribbons  belong 
to  Barbara  Mundy  —  her  first 
awards!  She  won  them  last  year 
at  the  Middlesex  County  Fair. 

Barbara,  \#ho  lives  in  Milltown, 
New  Jersey,  says  that  dancing  is 
her  hobby.  And  she’s  certainly  on 
her  toes  when  it  comes  to  cooking, 
too.  Of  course,  Barbara  gives  good 
ingredients  some  of  the  credit  for 
her  cooking  success  .  .  .  and  she 
always  uses  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  fast  and  easy,” 
she  says.  “And  keeps  right  in 
mother’s  cupboard.” 


Start  the  New  Year  right — you 
women  who  bake  at  home — and  get 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
It  keeps  for  months  you  know,  right 
on  your  shelf.  And  it’s  fast  rising, 
easy  to  use.  You’ll  enjoy  serving 
the  new  “  Yeast- Riz”  dishes,  too — 
made  with  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  There’s  a  recipe  on 
every  “Thrifty  Three.”  When  you 
buy  Fleischmann’s  you’re  buying 
the  yeast  prize-winning  cooks  de- 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3 jsvay  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  samehappy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


WALL  PAPA? 


FREE  —  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG  New  selection  1957-58 
patterns.  Smart  new  colors  &  designs 
— 83  patterns — complete  instructions 
for  measuring  &  hanging  wallpaper. 
Wholesale  prices — %  to  %  lower 
than  retail  stores  and  WE  TAT 
POSTAGE.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  51st  Year  Pliila.  5,  Pa.  3 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


HEARING  BAD? 


.  .  .  then  you'il  be 

happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved 
the  hearing  and  re¬ 
lieved  those  miserable 
ear  noises,  caused  by 
catarrh  of  the  head, 
for  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  (many  past  70) 
who  have  used  our 
simple  Elmo  Palli¬ 
ative  HOME  TREAT¬ 
MENT.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here 
are  SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may 
likely  be  causing  your  catarrhal  deaf¬ 
ness  and  ear  noises :  Head  feels  stopped 
up  from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Ear  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  others.  If  your  con¬ 
dition  is  caused  by  catarrh  of  the  head, 
you,  too,  may  enjoy  wonderful  relief 
such  as  others  have  reported  during  our 


past  20  vears.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  OF  RELIEF  AND  30  DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER.  THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  8AA1  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


FREE  FOR 


ASTHMA 


if  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe  .  .  . 
trv  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate,  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  soldi  FREE 
TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay  nothing.  Send 
name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO. 
745- A  Frontier  Bldg.  462  Niagara  St..  Buffalo  X,  N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 


first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  hstonish- 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*B  eg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Hostages  To  Fortune 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

FTER  DROPPING  Mary  oil  at  the 
hospital,  Laura  went  on  to  Dr. 
Leonard’s  office  to  keep  her  appoint¬ 
ment.  He  took  one  look  at  het  and 
said,  “What  is  the  matter,  Laura? 
What’s  happened?” 

Laura  looked  at  him  a  bit  surprised 
and  said,  “How  did  you  know  anything 
had  happened?” 

“It  is  our  business  to  observe.  Now 
you  tell  me  about  it.  There  isn’t  much 
use  in  taking  your  -blood  pressure  or 
checking  anything  right  now  until  I 
find  out  what  is  wrong.  Just  sit  down 
and  try  to  relax  a  minute.” 

Laura  sank  into  a  chair,  took  a  deep 
breath  and  began  telling  him  about 
what  had  happened  to  Bill’s  grand¬ 
father. 

“That’s  a  shame  and  I’m  sorry,”  the 
doctor  said,  “but  you  mustn’t  let  it 
upset  you  too  much,  you  know.  I  thihk 
we’ll  play  it  safe  and  relax  you  imme¬ 
diately.  Fortunately,  it  is  the  end  of  the 
day  and  you  are  my  last  patient  for 
today.” 

Laura  said,  “Yes,  I  know  it  will  help. 
It  always  does  but  I  hate  to  take  too 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 

N  THE  preceding  installments,  the 
author  has  woven  a  story  around 
John  Macdonald  and  his  grandson. 
Bill  Graham.  After  much  conflict 
over  the  years.  Bill  and  his  grand¬ 
father  had  reached  a  meeting  of 
minds  about  the  old  and  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  farming. 

Now,  Laura  Graham,  Bill's  wife, 
is  expecting  a  baby.  She  and  Bill's 
mother,  Mary  Graham,  play  a  more 
active  part  in  the  story  with  John 
ill,  and  Bill  away  at  war. 

With  World  War  II  so  fresh  in  our 
memories,  this  story  is  especially 
appealing.  Perhaps  you  will  find 
yourself  in  one  of  these  characters. 

Now  read  on  for  further  develop¬ 
ments. 


much  of  your  time  when  you  are  tired 
at  the  end  of  the  day.” 

The  doctor  smiled  and  said,  “To  tell 
the  truth,  it  rests  and  relaxes  me  also 
to  help  a  patient  relax.  So  let’s  get 
started. 

Laura  took  her  place  on  the  couch 
and  the  doctor  put  a  light  robe  over 
her.  Then  he  said,  “You  know  the  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  first  step  is  to  relax  your¬ 
self.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Laura.  “I  am  getting 
pretty  good  at  that.  I  practice  it  every 
day.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  Laura.  Now 
we’ll  start  with  your  feet.  As  I  talk  to 
you,  concentrate  on  what  I  am  saying 
and  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you.  Try  to 
think  of  absolutely  nothing  else. 

“Now,  think  about  your  feet  as  be¬ 
ing  completely  relaxed,  sort  of  detach¬ 
ed  from  your  body.  They  are  very  heavy 
and  loose,  as  though  they  were  the  feet 
of  a  rag  doll.  The  couch  is  holding 
them.  You  have  no  responsibility  for 
them.  Now  let  that  feeling  of  rest  and 
peace  and  tranquility  come  up  from 
your  feet  into  your  legs.  Let  them  feel 
relaxed  and  heavy.  Think  about  it.  You 
have  no  responsibility  for  them.  You 
don’t  feel  like  lifting  them,  and  you 
dor^’t  have  to.  Your  legs,  like  your  feet, 
are  detached  and  you  have  no  responsi¬ 
bility  for  them. 

“So  far  as  you  can,  relax  your  chest. 
Give  yourself  a  let  go,  let  go  feeling. 
Take  long,  deep  breaths.  Let  your 
breath  out  slowly,  and  relax,  relax.  As 
we  proceed  with  this  scientific  relax- 
atidn,  sometimes  called,  as  you  know, 
fractional  relaxation— because  }ve  deal 


with  each  part  of  the  body  separately — 
keep  breathing  long,  easy  breaths, 
slowly  exhaling,  always  thinking — re¬ 
lax,  let  go;  relax,  let  go;  relax,  let  go. 

“Now,  we’ll  go  to  your  fingers  and 
your  hands.  They  are  lying  loosely  on 
the  couch  beside  you.  Give  them  the 
feeling  of  detachment.  Let  them  feel 
heavy.  Make  yourself  feel  you  couldn’t 
raise  your  hands  if  you  wanted  to,  and 
it  really  would  be  an  effort.  They,  too. 
like  your  feet  and  legs,  are  like  a  flop¬ 
py  rag  doll’s  and  you  have  no  responsi¬ 
bility  for  your  hands  or  fingers. 

“Let  that  feeling  of  peace  and  tran¬ 
quility  and  complete  rest  flow  up  from 
your  hands  to  your  arms  and  into  your 
shoulders  and  neck.  Now  you  know 
from  your  studying  and  school  teaching 
about  how  all  the  little  nerves  radi¬ 
ate  out  from  your  backbone.  There  are 
many  big  and  small  muscles  in  the 
back.  When  we  get  nervous  or  tense, 
those  muscles  and  nerves  tighten  up 
with'  many  of  us,  so  we  should  ‘teach 
ourselves  to  try  to  relax  them.” 

“I  have  and  can,”  said  Laura  sleepily. 

“Well,  do  it  now.  Concentrate  just 
as  you  did  with  your  feet,  your  legs, 
your  hands  and  arms.  Think  about  re¬ 
lieving  all  .those  nerves  and  muscles  of 
your  back.  Just  think'- — relax,  relax. 
Remember  all  the  time  to  breathe  long, 
easy  breaths.  Now  let  that  feeling  of  re¬ 
laxation  and  peace  travel  up  into  your 
neck.  Don’t  feel  that  you  have  to  hold 
your  head  up.  Concentrate  on  relaxing 
your  neck. 

“Think  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of 
your  face  and  head  as  being  relaxed. 
Think  of  your  scalp  as  being  not  tight, 
but  loose  on  your  head.  Take  the  tight, 
grim  lines  out  from  around  your  mouth. 
Remove  that  little  scowl  of  tenseness 
between  your  eyes.  So  many  people  go 
through  life  with  that  grim  do-or-die 
expression  on  their  face.  Learn  to  re¬ 
lax  your  face.  Learn  to  smile. 

“Now  as  I  have  taught  you  and  as 
you  have  practiced,  Laura,  what  you 
have  done  so  far  this  afternoon,  you 
can  do  for  yourself  at  home.  So  can 
anybody  else.  It’s  a  good  way  to  put 
yourself  to  sleep,  when  you’re  having 
difficulty  sleeping.  Relaxing  yourself 
first  is  a  good  way  to  meet  any  dif¬ 
ficult  situation. 

“When  you  get  yourself  thoroughly 
relaxed  as  you  are  right  now,  then  you 
can  make  suggestions  to  yourself  of 
things  to  do  or  not  to  do,  and  it  will 
be  easy  for  you  to  carry  them  out,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  then  talking  directly  to 
your  subconscious  mind  which  controls 
many  of  our  acts  and  bodily  functions. 

“For  thousands  of  years,  Laura, 
mothers  have  been  talking  to  their 
children  at  bedtime,  because  when  one 
is  sleepy,  the  conscious  resisting  mind 
is  in  abeyance  and  can  much  more 
readily  take  suggestions  than  it  can 
when  one  is  active  during  the  daytime. 
As  we  are  going  to  sleep  at  night  or 
coming  awake  in  the  morning,  we  can 
make  good  suggestions  to  ourselves 
about  what  we  want  to  accomplish  or 
maybe  about  some  bad  habit  we  want 
to  break. 

“An  example  of  this  is  that  many  of 
us  can  tell  ourselves,  just  as  we  are 
dropping  off  to  sleep,  that, we  must 
wake  up  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Almost  always  we  do.  That’s  get¬ 
ting  our  subconscious  mind  to  work 
for  us. 

“Now  Laura,  you  are  thoroughly  re¬ 
laxed  and  ready  to  go  into  hypnosis. 
You  have  read  and  I  have  told  you  that 
there  are  many  ways  to  do  this,  but 
I  like  the  way  that  I  have  done  it  for 
you  several  times  since  you  have  been 
pregnant.  \ 

“Look  at  me  with  your  eyes  wide 
open.  Concentrate  carefully  on  what 


I’m  saying.  You  will  feel  yourself  get¬ 
ting  very  tired.  Your  eyelids  are  feeling 
very  droopy.  You  feel  at  peace  and 
rest  all  over  your  body.  You  are  get¬ 
ting  very  sleepy. 

“Now  I  am  going  to  count  slowly.  As 
I  count,  you  will  get  more  and  more 
sleepy  with  each  count.  It  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  you  to  keep  track  of  the  counts 
because  you  will  feel  so  sleepy  and  rest¬ 
ful  and  at  peace.  All  you  will  hear  is 
the  monotonous  tone  of  my  voice  talk¬ 
ing  to  you  about  sleep — peace — sleep 
— peace. 

“One — you  are  becoming  very  sleepy. 
Two — more  and  more  sleepy.  Three  — 
your  eyes  are  so  heavy  you  can  scarcely 
hold  them  open.  And  you  don’t  have  to. 
Shut  your  eyes  and  go  into  a  deep,  deep 
sleep.  Four — deeper  and  deeper  asleep. 
Five — deeper  and  deeper  asleep.  Six — 
you  are  floating  away  in  a  deep  sleep. 
After  awhile,  I  will  clap  my  hands  and 
you  will  be  in  a  deep,  comfortable  sleep, 
fully  relaxed,  at  peace,  with  the  world. 
Seven — take  long,  easy  breaths.  You 
will  listen  for  the  sound  of  the  sharp 
clap  from  my  hands.  When  you  hear 
that,  you  will  be  deep,  deep  asleep;  you 
won’t  awaken  until  I  tell  you  to.  Eight 
— deeper  and  deeper  asleep.  Nine  — 
deeper  and  deeper  asleep.  Ten — ” 

As  the  doctor  reached  the  count  of 
ten,  he  clapped  his  hands  smartly  to¬ 
gether,  looked  at  Laura’s  completely 
relaxed  face,  and  noted  her  regular 
breathing.  He  knew  she  was  in  a  deep 
hypnotic  sleep.  Then  he  began  to  talk 
to  her  again.  • 

“Laura,  I’m  going  to  make  some  sug¬ 
gestions  to  ^you.  After  you  wake  up, 
your  subconscious  mind  will  strongly 
urge  or  order  you  to  do  the  things  I 
am  going  to  suggest.  Almost  since  the 
beginning  of  your  pregnancy,  you  were 
nervous,  tense,  and  fearful  until  I 
showed  you  how  to  relax.  Then  you  felt 
fine  and  happy  in  spite  of  all  your 
problems.  We  know  that  the  more  re¬ 
laxed  you  can  be,  the  happier  you  are, 
and  the  better  are  your  chances  for 
bringing  a  healthy,  normal  baby  into 
the, world.  You  know  how  necessary  it 
is  to  work  with  me  and  with  your  own 
mind  to  keep  happy  and  relaxed. 

“Now,  Laura,  when  you  wake  up,  if 
at  any  time  fears  or  worries  start  to 
return,  your  own  mind  will  tell  you  to 
relax  yourself  and  not  to  worry.  You 
will  be  unable  to  resist  that  order.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  after  all  the  excitement  of  a 
day  such  as  you  have  had  today,  you 
would  find  it  difficult  to  sleep.  But  you 
will  sleep  tonight  because  I  am  giving 
you  a  post-hypnotic  suggestion  which 
you  will  be  unable  to  resist.  Again,  I 
tell  you,  it  is  not  I  that  orders  you  to 
sleep.  That  wouldn’t  do  any  good.  I  am 
simply  putting  the  suggestion  or  order 
into  your  subconscious  mind.  You  will 
fall  asleep  almost  instantly  when  you 
are  ready.  If  you  wake  up  in  the  night 
for  any  reason,  you  will  go  right  back 
to  sleep  as  soon  as  you  are  ready. 

“I  repeat.  You  will  continue  to  relax 
yourself.  Your  mind  will  tell  you  forc¬ 
ibly  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  and 
you  will  sleep  well  tonight  and  every 
night.  Then  the  next  time  I  put  you  in 
hypnosis,  you  will  go  quickly  and  easily 
to  sleep  just  as  you  did  this  time  be¬ 
cause  you  know  what  a  relaxing  and 
pleasant  experience  it  is.  I  am  going 
to  waken  you  now.  I’m  going  to  count 
backwards  from  ten.  When  you  wake 
up,  you  will  feel  relaxed  and  happy.” 

Then  the  doctor  counted  slowly  back¬ 
wards  from  ten  until  he  reached  three. 
Then  he  said: 

“Now,  Laura,  open  your  eyes,  take 
a  deep  breath,  and  you’ll  be  just  fine.” 

In  a  moment  Laura  sat  up  and  said, 
“What  a  beautiful  experience.” 

“Yes,  it  is,”  said  the  doctor.  “But 
remember  not  to  resist  the  suggestions. 
You  have  been  post-hypnotic  suggest¬ 
ed  that  you  will  sleep,  that  you  will 
stay  relaxed,  and  that  you  will  not  be 
fearful  or  worried.” 

The  telephone  rang,  breaking  into 
the  peaceful  feeling  Laura  was  experi¬ 
encing  as  a  result  o,f  the  hypnotic  sleep. 
She  watched  Dr.  Leonard’s  face  and  lis¬ 


tened  carefully  to  his  conversation,  a 
she  was  sure  it  would  be  Bill’s  mothe 
calling  to  give  her  a  report  on  Mi 
Macdonald. 

She  was  right.  Dr.  Leonard  turned  t 
her  and  said,  “Mr.  Macdonald  is  ver 
ill,  Laura.  His  daughter  said  there  isn' 
a  thing  you  could  do  if  you  were  to  g 
over  tjhere.  She  suggests  that  you  pic 
her  up  soon  at  the  hospital.  She’ll  b 
expecting  you  within  half  an  hour, 
hope  you  will  do  as  she  suggests.” 

Laura  smiled  and  said,  “Dr.  Leonard 
you  have  helped  me  more  than  you  wil 
ever  know.  I  feel  at  peace  with  th 
world  now  and  I  feel  very  hopeful  abou 
Bill’s  grandfather.  I’ll  do  as  Mothe 
Graham  has  suggested.  But  if  I  an 
not  to  call  for  her  for  another  hal 
hour,  and  if  you’re  not  too  busy,  mayb 
you  could  tell  me  a  little  more  abou 
hypnosis.  I  have  read  everything  I  cai 
find  about  it.  So  has  my  husband,  Bill; 

Dr.  Leonard  replied,  “Like  all  scien 
ces,  it’s  a  big  subject  which  I  can’t  hop 
to  cover  adequately  in  the  next  fev 
minutes,  but  maybe  I  can  tell  you 
few  things  which  will  supplement  you 
reading.  I  think  I  told  you  when  I  firs 
began  to  talk  about  hypnosis  to  yo 
that  we  human  beings  have  two  part 
to  our  mind — the  conscious  and  th 
subconscious.  Our  waking  mind,  ou 
conscious  mind,  has  control  of  most  c 
our  conscious  efforts  and  actions.  Fc 
example,  our  conscious  mind  tells  u 
to  raise  a  hand,  brush  -  off  a  fly,  g 
hither  and  thither,  and  it  controls  on 
conversation.” 

Laura  nodded.  “Yes,  Dr.  Leonan 
you  did  tell  me, some  of  this  before,  bu 
I  want  to  know  more.” 

“Well,”  continued  the  doctor,  “ou 
subconscious  mind  controls  most  of  th 
other  functions  of  our  body.  It  some 
times  works  in  partnership  with  th 
conscious  mind  in  controlling  som 
functions  like  breathing.  You  can  con 
sciously  hold  your  breath  for  a  whih 
but  not  for  long.  When  you  are  no 
thinking  about  breathing,  your  subcoJ 
scious  takes  over  and  does  the  job  fo 
you.  It  also  controls  our  heartbeat,  cir 
culation,  digestioh  and  our  glands,  ii 
fact,  most  of  our  bodily  functions. 

“The  subconscious  is  also  the  seat  o 
our  habits.  When  you  are  learning  ti 
drivjs  a  car,  you  have  to  think  con 
sciously  of  every  movement  you  mak< 
but  after  you  learn  to  drive,  your  sub 
conscious  takes  over  and  handles  mos 
of  the  job  for  you.  Were  it  not  for  thi 
subconscious  action,  none  of  us  woul 
ever  be  able  to  accomplish  much  o 
anything. 

“To  give  you  an  example,  take  th 
simple  fact  of  dressing  ourselves.  I 
you  were  to  be  placed,  naked,  in  a  rooi 
with  all  of  your  clothes,  and  if  yo 
never  before  in  your  life  had  dresse 
yourself  (in  other  wdrds,  if  you  ha 
not  acquired  the  habit  of  dressing),  i 
would  take  you  hours  to  get  you 
clothes  on  and  then  you  probably  woul 
not  have  them  on  right.  How  fortunat 
it  is,  then,  that  habit  or  our  subcoJ 
scious  can  eventually  do  all  these  jot 
for  us.” 

Laura  nodded.  It  was  obvious  to  Di 
Leonard  that  she  was  following  hi 
every  word.  “Well,  there’s  so  much  t 
it!,  Laura,  that  I  don’t  know  how  t 
make  it  all  plain.” 

At  this,  she  laughed  and  said,  “I’l 
not  that  dumb,  Dr.  Leonard.  You’r 
making  it  very  plain  and  interestini 
and  I  have  always  wanted  to  kno< 
more  about  the  human  mind.” 

“Everything  that  we  have  eve 
learned,  and  everything  that  has  eve 
happened  to  us  since  we  were  born 
every  contact  that  has  ever  been  made 
is  registered  in  our  subconscious  mini 
The  trouble  is  that  most  of  us  hav 
little  ability  in  bringing  that  knowl 
edge  out  when  we  want  to  use  it.” 

“Maybe  that  accounts  for  the  reasoi 
why  some  people  have  good  memorie 
and  others  don’t,”  commented  Laura. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Dr.  Leonard 
“Jim  Farley,  whom  I  have  met  afl< 
visited  with,  can  remember  the  nameo 
(Continued  an  Opposite  Page) 
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every  acquaintance  he  has  ever  met. 
You  see,  he  has  the  ability  to  bring 
those  names  up  out  of  his  subconscious 
mind.  But  that’s  only  one  thing.  If  Jim 
could  bring  out  all  the  other  knowledge 
that  he  has  ever  stored  in  his  mind,  he 
would  indeed  be  the  greatest  superman 
who  ever  lived.  Now  why  did  I  use  that 
word,  superman  ?  That’s  what  the  Ger¬ 
mans  claim  they  are — supermen.  Any¬ 
way,  it  may  be  that  some  time  we  will 
be  able  to  use  the  vast  storehouse 
which  is  in  all  of  our  minds  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage  and  that  of  the  entire  world. 

“So,  it’s  this  way,  Laura.  In  hypnosis, 
our  conscious  mind  is  in  abeyance.  It 
is  no  longer  in  the  driver’s  seat,  but 
your  subconscious,  or  the  other  part  of 
your  mind,  is.  And  I,  as  the  operator 
or  hypnotist,  am  able  to  pass  or  get  by 
your  conscious  mind  and  put  the  sug¬ 
gestion  into  your  subconscious  that  you 
will  not  fear  anything  in  connection 
with  your  pregnancy  or  the  birth  of 
your  baby.  I  gave  your  subconscious  a 
post-hypnotic  suggestion  that  you  can’t 
help  obeying  when  you  are  awake.  I  say 
to  you  that  you  are  relaxed,  and  you 
are.  I  say  to  you  that  you  will  sleep 
well  tonight,  and  in  all  the  nights  to 
come,  and  you  will  have  an  irresistible 
desire  to  sleep  as  soon  as  you  are  ready 
for  sleep. 

“As  your  physician,  I  have  used  hyp¬ 
nosis  to  help  you  physically,  but  it  has 
many  other  wonderful  uses.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  through  hypnosis  it  is  *possible 
to  make  a  subject  remember  things 
that  happened  to  him  in  childhood 
which  have  apparently  been  forgotten, 
and  which  never  could  be  remembered 
in  his  waking  mind.  Also,  if  you  are  in 
a  deep  enough  trance,  it  is  possible  to 
take  you  back  to  almost  any  time  in 
•your  childhood  and  get  you  to  talk  or 
write  or  do  something  else  exactly  the 
way  you  did  when  you  were  that.  age. 


“Persons  who  are  in  hypnosis  are 
frequently  much  keener  in  many  cate¬ 
gories  of  learning.  They  can,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  add  up  a  column  of  figures  or  do 
almost  any  other  mental  task  quicker 
and  better  than  they  can  when  they  are 
in  their  conscious  mind.” 

Just  then,  Dr.  Leonard’s  phone  rang. 
This  time  Laura  could  make  nothing 
from  his  noncommittal  answers,  but 
noticed  that  his  face  was  very  grave. 
He  said,  “That’s  a  shame.  I  will  tell 
her.”  Then  he  hung  up,  turned  to  her 
and  said, 

“Laura,  that  was  Dr.  Gray.  Your 
husband’s  grandfather  has  come  out  of 
this  second  attack  and  Dr.  Gray  thinks 
he  is  going  to  be  all  right,  providing,” 
and  at  this  Dr.  Leonard  smiled,  “he  can 
be  kept  quiet.  It  seems  that  he  climbed 
out  of  bed,  apparently  to  go  to  the 
washroom,  and  that  was  just  too  much 
for  hjm  to  take.  But  he  is  quieted  down 
now,  taking  oxygen,  and  fairly  com¬ 
fortable. 

“Now,  you  are  my  responsibility  and 
you  have  had  about  all  you  can  take 
today.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  hyp¬ 
notic  sleep  has  relaxed  you.  I’m  going 
to  do  the  routine  check  on  you.  I  can 
see  you  haven’t  gained  any  weight  and 
that  will  be  in  your  favor  when  the 
baby  comes.” 

After  Dr.  Leonard  completed  his  reg¬ 
ular  checkup,  Laura  thanked  him  for 
giving  her  so  much  of  his  time.  She 
shook  hands  with  him  and  he  gave  her 
an  affectionate  pat  on  the  shoulder  and 
told  her  to  be  a  good  girl. 

“Remember  every  time  you  get  wor¬ 
ried  or  fearful,  your  mind  will  tell  you 
to  relax.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to 
practice  scientific  relaxation  every 
day.” 

Laura  smiled  and  said,  “I  will,  Dr. 
Leonard.  And  thank  you.” 

(To  be  continued) 


See  Paris  This  Year  ! 


LAST  SPRING  I  was  in  Paris  and 
I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  how 
beautiful  it  was  in  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine — the  wide,  tree-lined  boulevards; 
stunning  bridges  spanning  the  river 
Seine  in  the  heart  of  the  city;  historic 
buildings,  monuments  and  fountains,  all 
gorgeously  illuminated  at  night;  beauti¬ 
ful  shop  windows,  and  all  the  other 
exotic  sights  and  sounds.  Most  of  all,  I 
remember  the  flowers  that  were  every¬ 
where — gardens  planted  in  colorful  pat¬ 
terns,  and  bright  bouquets  of  spring 
flowers  sold  in  the  flower  markets  on 
street  corners.  Once  you  see  Paris,  you 
can  never  forget  it. 

On. May  28,  American  Agriculturist 
is  taking  another  party  to  Europe,  re¬ 
turning  July  1.  Why  not  grasp  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  go  with  a  friendly  group 
of  people  whom  you’ll  enjoy  traveling 
with? 

Besides  glamorous  Paris,  you’ll  see 
historic  London,  German  castles  on  the 
Rhine,  quaint  Holland,  the  mighty 
snow-covered  Swiss  Alps,  picturesque 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  the  tiny  princi¬ 
pality  of  Liechenstein.  These  are  just 
a  few  of  the  highlights. 

The  cost  of  the  tour  is  very  reason¬ 
able.  The  all-expense  ticket  includes  all 
these:  transportation  (including  cabin 
class  on  the  S.  S.  Queen  Elizabeth) ;  ac¬ 
commodations  at  first  class  hotels;  all 
meals  with  the  exception  of  lunch  and 
dinner  on  the  day  we  are  in  Brussels 


The  lofty  tip  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  soars 
nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  city  of  Paris. 


(omitted  so  that  tour  members  can  visit 
the  World’s  Fair  if  they  wish  to)  ;  bag¬ 
gage  handling,  all  sightseeing  as  sched¬ 
uled;  and  all  tips. 

Why  not  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  send  it  to  us  today?  We’ll  be  pleas¬ 
ed  to  hear  ‘from  you  and  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  tell  you  more  about  this 
delightful  tour.  —  Mabel  Hebei,  Home 
Editor 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  your  European 
Tour  itinerary.  May  28-July  1,  1958. 

Name  _ _ _ _ 

Address  _ „  — — - 

Please  print  your  name  and  address 
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A  new  engine-powered  duster  that 
.can  be  carried  on  the  back  is  now 
offered  by  the  H.  D.  HUDSON  MAN¬ 
UFACTURING  COMPANY,  Chicago. 
Named  the  “Bak-Pak,”  this  new 
duster  discharges  dust  at  high 
velocity  for  thorough,  uniform  and 
fast  coverage.  Available  with  the 
duster  is  a  mist  blower  attachment 
that  can  be  used  to  introduce  a 
watermist  into  the  dust  stream.  The 
mist  blower  can  alscl  be  used  wher¬ 
ever  concentrate  mist  spraying  is 
applicable  to  any  crop,  bush  or  tree. 

Three  new  large-capacity  blowers, 
each  capable  of  elevating  up  to  45 
tons  of  corn  or  35  tons  of  grass  sil¬ 
age  to  a  height  of  100  feet  in  an 
hour  have  just  been  announced  by 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.  The 
new  machines  can  be  used  for  silo 
filling,  elevating  chopped  hay  or 
straw  into  the  mow,  litter  into  poul¬ 
try  house  or  chopped  feed  to  self- 
feeders  in  the  barnyard.  Internation¬ 
al  Harvester  dealers  have  details. 

THE  PIONEER  FANNING  MILL 
CO.,  1328  North  Second  St.,  Minneap¬ 
olis  11,  Minn,  has  put  a  new  device 
on  the  market  that  prevents  the 
plugging  of  sieves  in  the  upper  shoe 
of  fanning  mills.  The  device,  called 
the  Waumper,  will  fit  on  almost  all 
makes  of  fanning  machines.  The 
Waumper  gently  taps  the  sieve  just 
enough  to  prevent  the  large  materials 
from  clogging  it. 

The  NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY  is  offering  free  plans  for  a 
build-it-yourself  squeeze  chute  that 
you'll  use  for  dehorning,  vaccinating, 
branding  and  inoculating.  There's  no 
botcjiing  the  job  with  this  chute  be¬ 
cause  it  holds  cattle  securely  without 
injuring  them.  Send  a  card  request¬ 
ing  your  set  of  plans  to  the  NEW 
HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Box  7, 
New  Holland,  Pa. 

Three  new  models  of  the  Russell 
Weed-Controlors  are  being  introduc¬ 
ed  by  the  RUSSELL  MFG.  CO., 
Caro,  Mich.  One  of  the  new  models 
called  the  Super  Weed-Controlor  is 
an  improved  version  of  the  popular 
Weed-Controlor  which  was  introduc¬ 
ed  a  number  of  years  ago.  The  other 
two  models  are  lower  in  price  and 
bolt  directly  to  the  regular  cultivator 
legs.  For  details,  write  the  company. 

Authoritative  information  on  the 
use  of  salt  in  animal  nutrition  and 
livestock  management  is  presented  in 
brief,  but  complete  form  in  the  Salt 
Institute's  new  booklet  "Salt  In  Ani¬ 
mal  Nutrition."  Specially  prepared 
for  use  by  those  engaged  in  agri¬ 
cultural  education  and  information 
work,  the  booklet  is  available  free 
on  request  from  the  SALT  INSTITUTE, 
33  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  2, 
Illinois. 


Improvements,  options  and  refirte- 
ments  mark  the  1958  introduction  of 
the  powerful  31-G  Speed  Sprayer  by 
the  JOHN  BEAN  DIVISION.  An  im¬ 
proved  industrial  engine,  optional 
tank  sizes  and  additional  lower  de¬ 
flectors  for  better  control  of  air  di¬ 
rection  are  among  the  new  features 
of  the  popular  sprayer.  For  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  their  complete  line  of 
sprayers,  write  the  JOHN  BEAN  DI¬ 
VISION,  Food  Machinery  and  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corp.,  Lansing  4,  Mich. 


Charles  J.  Alexander  (R),  RD  1,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  fakes  delivery  of  the  20 
millionth  ton  of  feed  produced  by 
Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  part  of  a  bulk  carload  for  his 
145-cow  dairy,  the  historic  ton  of  feed 
was  manufactured  at  the  G.L.F.  feed 
mill  in  Buffalo. 

Controlling  grass  with  Dowpon 
around  apple  and  pear  trees  and  in 
asparagus  beds  can  now  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  manufacturer  and 
agricultural  recommending  agencies 
according  to  the  DOW  CHEMICAL 
COMPANY.  Registration  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  was  accepted  by  federal  regu¬ 
latory  agencies  following  three  years 
of  cooperative  experiment  station  and 
Dow  research. 

Grass  infestations  are  a  problem  to 
fruit  growers  because  of  competition 
with  trees  for  plant  food  and  water 
and  in  harboring  rodents  which  dam¬ 
age  the  trees.  Dowpon  sprays  ap¬ 
plied  according  to  directions  insure 
grass  control. 

To  control  grass  in  asparagus,  ten 
to  20  pounds  of  Dowpon  per  acre  are 
applied  before  cutting  and  again  lat¬ 
er,  as  needed. 

The  HAVERLY  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION, 
John  Wood  Company,  will  move  its 
manufacturing  operation  to  Royers- 
ford,  Pennsylvania,  January  1,  1958. 
The  move  will  more  than  triple 
Haverly's  production  of  refrigerated 
bulk  milk  coolers.  A  branch  sales 
office  as  well  as  warehouse  and 
service  facilities  will  be  maintained  in 
Syracuse  to  serve  New  York  State  and 
New  Fnaland  customers,  according  to 
G.  W.  Schelling,  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager. 

The  Rite-Way  Division  of  the 
Package  Machinery  Company  of  East 
Longmeadow,  Mass.,  attained  inde¬ 
pendent  status  December  1  according 
to  newly-elected  President  Tom 
Miller.  ' 

The  new  company  will  be  known  as 
the  RITE-WAY  DAIRY  FARM 
EQUIPMENT'  CORPORATION  and 
will  be  owned  by  Miller  and  other 
employees  formerly  associated  with 
the  company  when  it  was  a  division 
of  Package  Machinery. 

The  new  company  will  continue  to 
serve  the  dairy  industry  with  its  na¬ 
tionally  known  milking  machines  and 
other  dairy  equipment  through  its- 
present  sales  organization  of  nearly 
1500  dealers. 

A  new  line  of  tractor-mounted 
moldboard  plows,  featuring  rugged 
truss-frame  construction,  exceptional 
trash  clearance,  convenience  of  ad¬ 
justment,  and  extensive  parts  inter¬ 
changeability,  has  been  developed  by 
TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION, 
FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY. 

William  K.  Buechl  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  metal  buildings  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  east  coast  by  Inland 
Steel  Products  Company,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  LOK-RIB  and  straight  side- 
wall  steel  buildings.  He  was  formerly 
administrative  assistant  to  the  man¬ 
ager,  metal  buildings  sales  division. 

SCOTTDEL,  INC.,  Swanton,  Ohio,  has 
announced  a  new  "screw  conveyor" 
type  of  bunk  feeder  for  feeding  en¬ 
silage,  chopped  hay,  grain  and 
ground  feed.  It's  available  in  30  to 
150  feet  lengths  and  can  be  made  to 
make  30,  60  or  90  degree  turns. 
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Animals  Worry  Too 


(FEW  DAYS  ago,  I  went  up  to 
1  Cornell  to  watch  laboratory 
exercises  conducted  by  Dr. 

Howard  S.  Liddell  to  show  how 
farm  animals  react  to  emotional  haz¬ 
ards.  Inasmuch  as  wre  are  all  animals, 
Dr.  Liddell  also  thinks  that  many  of 
the  same  factors  which  affect  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  animals  also  affect  us. 


For  mpre  than  thirty  years  Dr.  Lid¬ 
dell  and  his  associates  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  these  experiments,  with  amaz¬ 
ing  results  of  importance  not  only  to 
farmers  but  to  everybody,  else.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  biological  and  pre-medical 
students  have  taken  these  studies  which 
are  famous  among  scientists  the  world 
over. 

The  experiments  are  conducted  with 
sheep  and  goats. 'Attached  to  the  right 
foreleg  of  the  animal  are  two  elec¬ 
trodes  through  which  a  mild  electric 
shock  can  he  administered  after  the 
click  of  a  metronome.  (See  illustra¬ 
tion.)  The  shock  is  so  light  that  I 
couldn’t  feel  it  when  administered  even 
through  my  w'et  fingers.  While  it  is 
painless,  the  animal  can  feel  a  shock 
and  learns  to  associate  it  with  the  pre¬ 
liminary  clicking  of  the  metronome,  so 
it  raises  its  leg  in  anticipation  of  the 
shock. 


The  experiments  are  based  on  the 
same  principle  that  makes  the  saliva 
in  our  own  mouths  flow  freely  when 
we  think  of  food,  especially  if  we  are 
hungry.  T  once  had  a  team  that  would 
start  for  the  barn  when  they  heard  the 
dinner  bell.  This  was  a  good  harmless 
signal  because  the  horses  knew  it 
meant  food.  The  regular  ticking  of  the 
metronome  at  spaced  intervals  warns 
the  animal  that  it  will  be  followed  by 
the  mild  shock,  so  the  animal’s  wTay  of 
resisting  is  to  raise  the  foot  before  the 
shock  comes.  Scientists  call  this  kind 
of  reaction  a  conditioned  reflex. 


Animals  Get  Nervous  Breakdowns 

If  the  tests  are  continued,  most  ani¬ 
mals  will  become  neurotic,  have  some¬ 
thing  like  a  nervous  breakdown,  and 
will  become  worthless  from  a  produc¬ 
tive  standpoint  or  actually  die. 

From  these  experiments,  some  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  conclusions  have 
been  or  can  be  drawn.  For  example, 
the  neurotic  sheep  is  fearful  and  is  not 
capable  of  meeting  any  situation  of  ac¬ 
tual  danger.  Every  sheep  farmer  is 
familiar  with  the  w’ay  vicious  dogs  can 
destroy  a  whole  flock  of  sheep  in  one 
night.  The  sheep  die  or  are  permanent¬ 
ly  injured,  not  by  actually  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  dogs,  but  because  of 


fear.  That  is  the  principle  on  which 
Dr.  Liddell  s  experiments  are  conduct¬ 
ed.  On  several  occasions  when  dogs 
have  invaded  the  laboratory  sheep  pas¬ 
ture,  reports  Dr.  Liddell,  their  victim 
invariably  has  been  one  of  the  neurotic 
sheep.  The  animal’s  neurosis  so  dam¬ 
ages  its  natural  tendency  to  go  with 
the  flock  that,  while  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  flock  escape  together  in  one 
direction,  the  neurotic  one  flees  in 
panic  by  itself. 

Of  course  what  Dr.  Liddell  is  really 
trying  to  do  is  to  find  out  what  causes 
neuroses  or  emotional  breakdowns  and 
to  prevent  or  cure  them.  Our  hospitals 
are  full  of  the  emotionallv  disturbed. 

r  t  - 

Millions  more  are  walking  around.  He 
reports  that  some  years  ago,  Frank 
Hartman  of  the  University  of  Buffalo 
got  good  results  by  treating  neurosis 
in  humans  with  injections  of  an  extract 
of  adrenal  cortex.  It  so  improved  a 
bedridden,  psycho-neurotic  housewife 
that  she  was  able  to  resume  her  house¬ 
hold  tasks.  Dr.  Liddell  tried  the  same 
remedy  on  neurotic  sheep  with  good 
results,  and  physicians  are  using  other 
gland  extracts,  cortisone  for  example, 
to  protect  individuals  against  the  ter¬ 
rific  stresses  of  modern  life. 

“However."  says  Dr.  Liddell,  “our 
main  objective  is  to  learn  how  to  help 
both  animals  and  people  to  withstand 
emotional  strain  in  order  to  prevent 
breakdowns.” 

An  eminent  surgeon  once  said  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  anyone  dying 
from  overwork.  It’s  worry  over  over¬ 
work  that  does  the  damage.  Well,  ani¬ 
mals  worry  also. 

The  sheep  in  Dr.  Liddell’s  labora¬ 
tory  had  no  physical  pain,  but  their 
nervous  systems  were  upset  through 
fear  or  worry  by  the  tests,  so  that 
they  w'ere  permanently  injured. 

How  Children  Are  Injured 

Psychiatrists  know'  that  the  person¬ 
alities  and  even  the  minds  of  young 
children  are  often  injured  by  wrong 
handling  by  their  parents  or  by  wrong 
conditions  in  the  home.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applies  in  the  care  of  livestock. 
Dr.  Liddell’s  experiments  definitely 
show  thy  tremendous  influence  of  en¬ 
vironment  on  growth  and  production 
of  livestock. 

Good  farmers  already  know  that 
loud  or  sudden  noises,  whipping  a  cow 
or  a  horse,  or  any  unnecessary  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  barn  or  chicken  house  re¬ 
sults  in  disturbed  animals,  in  slower 
growth  and  poorer  production. 

As  I  grow  older,  I  am  more  and 


more  impressed  with  the  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  of  love  in  all  its  different 
forms.  Let  me  show  you  how.  Dr.  Lid¬ 
dell’s  experiments  prove  the  influence 
of  mother  love.  He  takes  twin  lambs 
or  kids  and  takes  one  aw'ay  .from  its 
mother  immediately  after  birth.  The 
other  is  kept  with  its  mother.  Other¬ 
wise.  the  care  and  environment  of  each 
is  exactly  the  same.  Both  lambs  are 
subjected  to  the  metronome  electrical 
shock  test,  but  with  this  mighty  differ¬ 
ence.  One  little  lamb  takes  the  test 
without  its  mother  being  present;  the 
other  lamb  has  its  mother  within  sight. 

No  matter  how  manytimes  the  test  is 
repeated,  the  lamb  with  its  mother  is 
never  mentally  o'r  emotionally  injured 
in  any  way.  As  long  as  its  mother  is 
near,  nothing  can  harm  it.  It  feels  se¬ 
cure.  The  lamb  who  has  never  had  its 
mother  becomes  neurotic,  ceases  to 
grow',  and  eventually  dies.  If  you  ever 
doubt  the  influence  of  mother  love,  re¬ 
member  this. 

Should  Calves  Be  Separated 
from  Mothers? 

The  necessity  of  mother  love,  so 
clearly  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Liddell’s 
experiments,  has  at  least  two  very  im¬ 
portant  applicatidns.  It  is  the  custom 
of  most  dairymen  to  separate  the  calf 
from  its  mother  immediately  after 
birth.  It  usually  gets  the  mother’s  milk 
containing  the  colostrum  but  does  not 
directly  suckle  the  mother  and  never 
has  the  mother’s  influence  or  protec¬ 
tion.  While  there  are  no  experiments 
with  dairy  cow's  and  calves  to  prove 
my  theory,  it  does  seem  logical  that  a 
calf  separated  so  quickly  from  its 
mother  can  be  definitely  injured  for 
life.  This  would  not  matter  of  course 
if  the  calf  is  not  raised  for  replace¬ 
ment,  but  it  might  matter  very  much 
indeed  if  the  calf  is  to  be  raised,  and 
particularly  if  it  is  purebred  and  very 
valuable,- 1  would  be  very  pleased  to 
have  letters  from  you  dairymen  on 
what  you  think  about  this  theory. 

The  Magic  of  Love 

The  second  conclusion  that  may  be 
made  from  Dr.  Liddell’s  experiments, 


as  they  apply  to  the  effect  of  mothe 
love,  has  to  do  with  babies.  Some  year 
ago,  there  was  a  very  foolish  and  dang 
erous  theory  taught  to  young  mother 
that  babies  were  to  be  left  alone  i| 
they  cried,  unless  they  w'ere  sick.  Thei 
were  to  he  handled  or  petted  as  1  ittle 
as  possible,  never  rocked,  never  sun« 
to.  In  short,  the  natural  love  that  all 
of  us  have  for  babies  was  never  to  be 
demonstrated. 

I  am  sure,  and  Dr.  Liddell’s  experi 
ments  tend  to  prove,  that  this  theorj 
w'hen  practiced  often  caused  tremen- 
dous  mental  and  personality  damage  to 
the  child.  It  gave  the  babies  and  the 
young  child  a  lack  of  security,  the  next 
door  to  fear  and  in  many  cases,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  a  neurosis  similar  to  that 
produced  in  animals  by  Dr.  Liddell’s 
experiments.  It  is  natural  and  right  to 
demonstrate  your  love  for  babies  and 
older  children,  and  you  violate  the 
laws  of  God  and  Nature  when  yot 
don’t. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  current 
tide  of  juvenile  delinquency  was  caus 
ed  in  part  by  the  fact  that  mam 
babies,  now  teenagers,  w'ere  not  gives 
the  security  of  expressed  or  demon 
strated  love.  Thank  God  we  know'  nov 
how  w'rong  that  wras,  and  we  realize  a 
never  before  the  powerful  effect  of  lovi 
on  all  of  us,  and  especially  on  child 
ren ! 


EASTAfAN’S  C  HESTXUT 


J)R.  MORRIS  FISHBEIN,  executivi 
secretary  of  the  American  Medica 
Association,  tells  the  story  about  i 
woman  who  went  to  a  clinic  for 
physical  checkup. 

She  wras  passed  along  a  line  of  doc 
tors  who  w'anted  to  see  her  tongue 
feel  her  pulse,  (  and  take  her  temperal 
ture.  After  seeing  several  more  special] 
ists.  she  was  finally  returned  to  he! 
room  for  a  needed  rest  before  undeil 


going  more  sessions. 


Then  a  little  man  wearing  overall 
and  carrying  a  mop  and  a  bucket  o 
w'ater  came  in. 

“Gracious!”  yelled  the  woman 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  now?” 

“Do  not  disturb  yourself,  lady,”  h( 
answered.  “Just  take  it  easy.  I  am  go 
ing  to  w'ash  your  transom.” 


— Drawings  by  courtesy  of  Scientific  America' 


In  these  tests  at  the  Cornell  University  Behavior  Farm  Laboratory,  two  electrodes  art 
attached  to  the  right  foreleg  of  the  goat  and  a  mild  shock  at  spaced  intervals  is  ad¬ 
ministered  after  the  clicking  of  the  metronome  at  the  left.  After  the  animal  hoi 
come  to  associate  the  clicking  of  the  metronome  with  the  mild  shock,  it  raises  its  lej 
in  anticipation  of  the  shock.  Purposes  of  these  tests  which  have  been  conducted  ovei 

9 

many  years  are  to  find  causes  of  emotional  disturbances  in  animals  and  humans  s« 
as  to  take  steps  to  prevent  them.  Read  more  about  these  interesting  details  in  th< 
article  on  this  page. 
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BROKEN  GLASS  CLUE  BRINGS  $25.00  REWARD 


Service  Bureau 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 

“I  thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  what  happened  to  us  several  months 
ago.  We  read  an  ad  in  the  local  paper 
of  a  company  that  wanted  to  establish 
salesmen  in  our  area  to  buy  and  care 
for  cigarette  vending  machines,  so  we 
answered.  After  furnishing  all  kinds  of 
necessary  references,  the  company  fin¬ 
ally  called  us  that  a  salesman  would 
call  upon  us.  He  did  and  he  'was  a  nice 
man;  he  didn’t  care  whether  or  not  we 
bought;  but  we  did  and  paid  him  by 
cashier’s  check  in  full. 

“The  contract  said  the  machines  had 
to  be  delivered  in  6  months  time  but 
the  salesman  said  it  wpuld  be  2  or  3 
weeks,  so  we  waited  tor  our  5  ma¬ 
chines,  $1200.00  worth.  The  company 
stalled  and  stalled;  then  they  notified 
us  that  the  company  we  had  dealt  with 
had  changed  hands. 

At  the  end  of  6  months  we.  still  had 
no  machines  so  I  went  to  our  lawyer 
who  is  also  the  District  Attorney  and 
this  week  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  of  Police  in  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota,  indicating  that  the  company 
works  under  several  names  and  make  a 
habit  of  pulling  this  racket,  but  always 
outside  of  the  Minneapolis  district  so 
they  don’t  get  in  local  trouble. 

As  yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  pin 
anything  on  them  that  will  stick  be¬ 
cause  of  the  loopholes  in  their  contract 
—and  another  thing  because  they 
change  names  and  locations  when  it 
gets  hot  for  them.  We  also  received  a 
form  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  to  fill  out  and  return  as  they  were 
working  on  someone  else’s  complaint. 

“Now,  this  was  a  costly  experience 
to  us  and  we  are  told  our  money  is  like¬ 
ly  gone  for  good,  but  we  would  like  to 
warn  others  of  this  smooth  ‘money- 
making’  deal.  We  have  found  there  are 
many  companies  making  the  same 
pitch — selling  vending  machine  routes 
and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sell¬ 
ing  a  route.  If  a  person  does  buy  any 
kind  of  vending  machine  he  establishes 
his  own  route  and  doesn’t  pay  a  com¬ 
pany  a  commission  like  we  would  have 
had  to  do.” — A  Reader 

—  4.  a.  — _ 

WORTHLESS  GUARANTEE 

"We  were  interested  in  buying  an  elec¬ 
tric  poultry  scalder  but  we  found  we 
could  not  afford  a  new  one  so  we  bought 
a  used  one.  The  salesman  said  he  would 
give  us  a  guarantee  on  it  for  a  year  like 
a  new  one,  and  that  it  was  in  good  run¬ 
ning  order. 

“It  doesn't  work  at  all  satisfactorily 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  get  any  ad¬ 
justment  from  the  salesman." 

“Running  order”  is  a  very  general 
term.  It  piay  run  today  and  something 
go  wrong  tomorrow.  The  value  depends 
on  what  use  and  care  it  has  had  and 
the  price  he  pays  is  pretty  much  up  to 
the  buyer. 

Much  as  we  would  like  to  help  our 
subscriber,  there  is  not  much  we  can 
do  in  a  case  like  this  when  the  buyer 
is  dissatisfied. 

N  —  A.  a.  — 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
BLACKSMITH?* 

“My  husband  is  a  farrier  and  sincere¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  work,  studying 
books  and  devising  corrective  shoes 
for  horses  with  special  problems.  He 
has  worked  at  the  trade  for  5  years, 
but  the  work  is  so  unevenly  spaced  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  living  for  his 
family. 

“We  would  be  interested  to  hear 
from  blacksmiths,  horse  owners  or 
others  with  opinions  and  suggestions 
as  to  our  problem.  Are  we  in  the  wrong 
area?  Is  this  a  dying  art?  Should  we 
move?  Is  there  any  place  where  the 
Profession  is  needed?” 

—Mrs.  J.F.D.,  N.  J. 


DONALD  CHAFFEE  of  Van  Etten, 
N.  Y.  has  written  us  about  a  mow¬ 
ing  machine  which  was  stolen  from 
their  field  early  last  summer.  The 
thieves  also  tried  to  take  a  set  of  plows 
but  they  were  unable  to  load  them.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  process,  a  piece  of  glass  was 
broken  from  their  truck’s  tail  light. 

Mr.  Chaffee  reported  the  theft  to  the 
State  Police  in  Horseheads  and  trooper 
Mead  was  sent  to  take  over  the  case. 
He  had  been  at  the  farm  three  weeks 
previous  to  this  when  one  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  and  wheels  from  another  were 
stolen  from  the  same  field.  Mead  took 
the  broken  glass  and  within  a  week  he 
had  found  the  truck  to  which  it  fitted 
perfectly. 

After  this,  he  was  not  long  discover¬ 
ing  who  had  been  driving  the  truck  the 
night  of  the  thefts.  The  boys  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  the  police  checked  nearby 


junk  yards  and  found  that  the  missing 
items  had  been  sold  to  a  junk  yard  in 
Ithaca  for  scrap  iron  and  the  boys  had 
given  wrong  names. 

The  older  boy  was  taken  before 
Justice  Wood  of  Cayuta  and  sentenced 


to  one  year  in  Monroe  County  Peniten¬ 
tiary.  The  younger  boy,  his  cousin,  who 
was  under  age  was  given  a  suspended 
sentence. 

We  are  happy  to  send  our  $25.00  re¬ 
ward  to  Mr.  Chaffee  and  our  congratu¬ 
lations  to  Trooper  Mead  for  his  police 
work. 


Inc. 

SAVINGS  SANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  N.Y. 

pav  EXACTLY  TWEHTY-FIVE  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 


Mr.  Donald  Chaffee 
R.D.  1,  Box  108 
Van  Etten,  N.  Y. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 
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$  25.00 _ 

AflERICASL  AOMCmjlZBlsr  Inc. 


THE 

DAVIS  LOADER 


the  DAVIS  BACKHOE 

can  handle  all  your  Farm  Trenching  Work 

r 


Dig  at  any  angle  up  to  200 
degrees,  even  flush  against 
fences,  barns,  etc.  Ideal  for 
trenching,  cleaning  ditches 
and  canals,  digging  septic 
tanks.  Features  10,000  lbs. 
breakaway  for  frozen 
ground;  wide  visibility,  op¬ 
erator  comfort,  low  price. 


WILL  HANDLE  MORE  LIFTING, 
LOADING,  DIGGING,  DOZING 
JOBS  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
IMPLEMENT 


Now,  Davis  takes  the  work  out  of  hundreds  of 
farm  chores  all  year  ’round.  Here’s  the  power  to 
tackle  almost  any  assignment . . .  the  rugged 
stamina  for  years  of  dependable  service.  And, 
Davis’  quick-change  attachments  let  you  handle 
job  after  job  with  ease ! 

Davis  is  the  leader... the  one  that  others  always 
follow.  First  with  rugged  box-frame  construc¬ 
tion,  maximum  visibility,  superior  hydraulic 
system,  “step-in”  design,  and  many  other  qual¬ 
ity  features,  but  still  priced  competitively  low. 

Davis  Loaders  and  Backhoes  are  available  for  all  popular  models  of 
International,  Ford,  Fordson  Major,  Ferguson,  Case,  Massey-Harris, 
Allis-Chalmers,  Oliver,  John  Deere,  Minneapolis-Moline,  and  Work 
Bull  Tractors. 

SOLD  AND  SERVICED  EVERYWHERE  BY  BETTER  DEALERS 


For  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealers  call  Western 
Union  by  number  and  ask  for  Operator  25  ...  or 
send  coupon.  Please  specify  make  of  tractor. 


MASSEY-FERGUSON  INDUSTRIAL.  DIVISION 

1009  SOUTH  WEST  STREET  WICHITA  15,  KANSAS 

Please  send  me  literature  and  name  of  dealer  on  Davis  Loader___ 
Davis  Backhoe _ to  fit  a _ tractor. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 

I 


.STATE. 


I 


Over  and  over  again  — It’s  the  same  old  story.-.. 

==r  Finally  a  formula  that  really  works  i-  •  = 


c'Our  fights  have 
turned  to  kisses!” 


TT’S  hard  to  believe  that  my  wife  and  I  used  to 
fight.  She  would  start  nagging  at  me  the  minute 
I  got  home  from  work  —  dead  tired  —  and  I  would 
snap  right  back  at  her!  We  argued  and  bickered  so 
often  that  we  suddenly  realized  our  marriage  was 
breaking  up!  There  wasn’t  any  real  reason  for  it 
except  that  both  of  us  always  felt  so  tired  that  we 
got  on  each  other’s  nerves! 

Our  family  doctor  gave  us  some  advice  that  prob¬ 
ably  saved  our  marriage.  Many  people,  he  told  us, 
become  run-down  and  over-tired  because  their  diets 
do  not  contain  enough  vitamins,  minerals  and  lipo¬ 
tropic  factors.  They  may  be  well  fed  otherwise  — 
and  not  even  know  that  these  essential  elements  are 
missing  from  their  diet.  This  common,  easily  cor¬ 
rected  nutritional  deficiency,  he  explained,  could 


/  was  ashamed  to 
always  be  so  tired!” 


cause  us  to  feel  worn-out;  and  short  tempered. 

To  correct  this  condition,  each  of  us  started  taking 
Vitasafe  High-Potency  Capsules  —  just  one  a  day. 
It  wasn’t  too  long  until  we  began  to  notice  the 
difference.  We  had  more  pep,  more  energy  —  and 
our  dispositions  improved.  Instead  of  fighting,  we 
were  back  in  each  other’s  arms  —  just  as  we  were 
on  our  honeymoon. 

If  you  or  your  wife  have  lost  the  pep  and  energy 
you  used  to  have  ...  if  over-tiredness  makes  you 
nervous  and  bad-tempered  with  the  persons  you 
love  most,  your  condition,  too,  may  be  due  to  this 
common  nutritional  deficiency  in  your  diet.  If  so, 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  proven  Vitasafe  High- 
Potency  Capsules.  Read  below  how  you  can  get  a 
trial  30-day  supply  of  these  capsules! 


1  ALWAYS  felt  simply  “ran  down.”  People  w'ere 
thinking  of  me  as  a  “spoil-sport.”  I  didn’t  know 
why  until  my  doctor  put  me  wise.  He  told  me  that 
I  acted  like  a  man  much  older  than  myself  .  .  .  and 
explained  why  I  felt  “tired”  .  .  .  why  my  youthful 
vigor  was  slipping  away  .  . .  why  my  wife  and  family 
were  beginning  to  think  of  me  as  a  worn-out  man. 

He  told  me  how  a  vitamin-mineral  deficiency  in 
my  diet  could  bring  on  these  symptoms— rob  me  of 
the  joys  of  living  .  .  .  and  suggested  that  I,  supple¬ 
ment  my  diet  with  pep-building  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals.  Thousands  of  others  had  found  new  energy, 
new  youth,  new  happiness  by  adding  these  essential 
factors  to  their  diet. 


tion— until  one  day  I  read  the  Vitasafe  ad  in  a 
magazine  offering  a  30-day  trial  supply  of  high- 
potency  Vitasafe  C.F.  Capsules!  I  figured  1  had 
nothing  to  lose,  so  I  mailed  the  coupon.  When  my 
trial  supply  arrived,  I  began  taking  one  Capsule  a 
day.  In  a  short  time,  I  began  to  feel  like  a  new  man! 
My  pep  and  vigor  came  back,  I  continued  with  the 
Vitasafe  Plan— and  I  felt  stronger— younger— more 
energetic! 

Today,  no  one  thinks  of  me  as  a  “worn-out  old 
man.”  I’ve  got  pep  and  energy  to  burn,  and  I  have 
fun  like  a  fellow  half  my  age!  And  you  may,  too! 
Why  don’t  you  take  advantage  of  this  sensational 
trial  offer  to  see  for  yourself  whether  you,  too,  can 
feel  peppy  and  full  of  life!  Accept  this  no  risk  offer 
as  I  did  by  mailing  the  coupon  today! 


Well,  I  put  off  doing  anything  about  my  condi- 

V  . 

just  to  help  cover  shipping  expenses  of  this 

FREE  30  days  supply  High-Potency  Capsules 

LIPOTROPIC  FACTORS,  MINERALS  and  VITAMINS 

Safe,  Nutritional  Formula  Containing  27  Proven  Ingredients:  Glutamic  Acid,  Choline,  Inositol,  Methionine, 
Citrus  Bioflavonoid,  11  Vitamins  (Including  Blood-Building  B-12  and  Folic  Acid)  Plus  11  Minerals 


EACH  DAILY  VITASAFE  CAPSUAE  CONTAINS 

Choline 

Niacin  Amide 

40  mg. 

Bitartrate 

31.4  mg. 

Calcium 

Inositol 

15  mg. 

Pantothenate 

4  mg. 

dl-Methioninc 

10  mg. 

Vitamin  E 

2  I.U. 

Glutamic  Acid 

50  mg. 

Folic  Acid 

0.5  mg. 

Lemon  Bioflavonoid 

Calcium 

75  mg. 

Complex 

5  mg. 

Phosphorus 

58  mg. 

Vitamin  A 

Iron 

30  mg. 

12,500  USP  Units 

Cobalt 

0  01  mg. 

Vitamin  D 

Copper 

0.45  mg. 

1,000  USP  Units 

Manganese  ' 

0.5  mg. 

Vitamin  C 

75  mg. 

Molybdenum 

0.1  mg. 

Vitamin  B, 

5  mg. 

Iodine 

0.075  mg. 

Vitamin  Bo 

2.5  mg. 

Potassium 

2  mg. 

Vitamin 

0.5  mg. 

Zinc 

0.5  mg. 

Vitamin  B,s 

2  meg. 

Magnesium 

3  mg. 

We  invite' you  to  compare  the  richness  of  this  formula 

with  any  other  vitamin 

and  mineral  preparation. 

SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  WOMEN  ALSO  AVAILABLE. 

CHECK  COUPON  IF  DESIRED. 

FILL  OUT  THIS  NO  RISK  COUPON  TODAY! 


VITASAFE  CORP.  fiqi 

43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y.  u  J  x 

Yes,  I  accept  your  generous  no-risk  offer  under  the 
Vitasafe  Plan  as  advertised  in  amekican  auk i cum  unit,; 

Send  me  my  FREE  30-day  supply  of  high-potency 
Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  below: 

1~1  Man’s  Formula  (D  Woman’s  Formula 

I  ENCLOSE  25<  PER  PACKAGE  for  packing  and  postage. 

Name . . . 


Address.. 


City . Zone . State . 

This  offer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before  taken  advantage 
of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one  trial  supply  per  person. 

IN  CANADA:  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ont. 
(Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions.) 


To  prove  to  you  the  re¬ 
markable  advantages  of  the 
Vitasafe  Plan  .  .  .  we  will 
send  you,  without  charge,  a 
30-day  free  supply  of  high- 
potency  VITASAFE  C.  F.  CAP¬ 
SULES  so  you  can  discover  for 
yourself  bow  much  healthier, 
happier  and  peppier  you  may 
feel  after  a  few  days’  trial. 
Just  one  of  these  capsules 
each  day  supplies  your  body 
with  over  twice  the  minimum 
adult  daily  requirement  of 
Vitamins  A,  C  and  D  —  jive 
times  the  minimum  adult 
daily  requirement  of  Vitamin 
B-l  and  the  full  concentra¬ 
tion  recommended  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Council  for 
the  other  four  important  vita¬ 
mins!  Each  capsule  also  con¬ 
tains  the  amazing  Vitamin 
B-12,  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
ably  potent  nutrients  known 
to  science. 

Vitasafe  Capsules  also  con¬ 
tain  Glutamic  Acid,  a  natural 
substance  derived  from  wheat 
gluten  and  thought  by  many 
doctors  to  help  nourish  the 
brain  cells  for  more  power  of 
concentration  and  increased 
mental  alertness.  And  now, 
to  top  off  this  exclusive  for¬ 
mula  each  capsule  also  brings 
you  an  important  dosage  of 
Citrus  Bioflavonoid  —  the 
anti-cold  factor  that  has  been 


so  widely  acclaimed.  This 
formula  is  so  complete  it  is 
available  nowhere  else  at  any 
price! 

POTENCY  AND  PURITY  GUARANTEED 

As  you  probably  know,  the 
U.  S.  Government  strictly 
controls  each  vitamin  manu¬ 
facturer  and  requires  the  ex¬ 
act  quantity  of  each  vitamin 
and  mineral  to  be  clearly 
stated  on  the  label.  This 
means  that  when  you  use 
VITASAFE  C.  F.  CAPSULES  yOU 
can  Ipe  sure  you’re  getting 
pure  ingredients  whose  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  have  been  proven 
time  and  time  again! 

WHY  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  TRY 
A  30-DAY  SUPPLY — FREE! 

We  offer  you  this  30-day 
free  trial  of  valuable  vitasafe 
c.  f.  capsules  for  just  one 
reason.  So  many  people  have 
written  in  telling  us  bow 
much  better  they  felt  after 
only  a  short  trial  that  we  are 
absolutely  convinced  that 
you,  too,  may  experience  the 
same  feeling  of  health  and 
well-being  after  a  similar 
trial.  In  fact,  we’re  so  con¬ 
vinced  that  we’re  willing  to 
back  up  our  convictions  with 
our  own  money.  You  don’t 
spend  a  penny  for  the  vita¬ 


mins!  All  the  cost  and  all  the 
risk  are  ours. 

AMAZING  NEW  PLAN  SLASHES 
VITAMIN  PRICES  ALMOST  IN  HALF! 

With  your  free  vitamins 
you  will  also  receive  complete 
details  regarding  the  benefits 
of  an  amazing  new  plan  that 
provides  you  regularly  with 
all  the  vitamins  and  minerals 
you  will  need.  This  Plan  actu¬ 
ally  enables  you  to  receive  a 
30-day  supply  of  vitamins 
every  month  regularly,  safely 
and  factory  fresh  for  exactly 
$2.78— or  almost  50%  lower 
than  the  usual  retail  price. 


HOW  THE  VITASAFE  PLAN 
OPERATES  TO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

When  you  receive  your 
free  30-day  supply  of  vita¬ 
mins,  you  are  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  buy  anything. 
With  your  vitamins  you  will 
also  receive  a  handy  post¬ 
card.  If  after  taking  your 
free  Vitasafe  capsules  for 
three  weeks  you  are  not 
satisfied  in  every  way,  sim¬ 
ply  return  the  postcard  and 
that  will  end  the  matter. 
Otherwise,  it’s  up  to  us— you 
don’t  have  to  do  a  thing— 
and  we  will  see  that  you  get 
your  monthly  supplies  of 
vitamins  on  time  for  as  long 
as  you  wish,  at  the  low, 
money-saving  price  of  only 
$2.78  per  month. 


VITASAFE  CORPORATION,  43  West  61st 

IN  CANADA:  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto 


BUT  YOU  DO  NOT  HAVE  TO  DE¬ 
CIDE  now  —  you  are  under  no 
obligation  to  buy  anything 
from  us  whatsoever.  To  get 
your  free  30-day  supply  and 
learn  all  about  the  benefits  of 
this  amazing  new  Plan,  be 
sure  to  send  the  coupon  now! 

St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

9,  Ontario  ^  195B  viIagare  Cor(, 
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Bring 

By  O.  F.  JOHNDREW,  JR. 

$ 

Poultry  Department,  Cornell  University 

I  PRODUCER  of  high  quality  eggs 
can  obtain  higher  prices  and  make 
greater  net  returns  by  selling  his 
1  '  eggs  on  a  “graded  basis.”  When  pro¬ 

ducers  are  paid  on  a  “graded  basis,” 
they  are  not  only  paid  for  the  different  weight 
classes  (size),  but  in  some  manner,  for  the 
actual  quality  yield  of  their  eggs.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  marketing  agency  might  pay  a  pro¬ 
ducer  a  20  premium  when  the  producer’s  eggs 
yield  90%  or  more  Grade  A’s,  and/or  10  pre¬ 
mium  when  they  yield  85%  or  more  Grade  A 
eggs.  Another  method  for  buying  on  a  “grad¬ 
ed  basis”  might  be  to  pay  so  much  for  the 
actual  yield  of  Grade  AA’s,  A’s,  and  B’s,  etc., 
that  a  producer  sells  in  a  particular  lot.  Of 
course,  the  premium  here  falls  on  the  AA’s 
and  A’s,  with  decreased  payments  for  the 
lower  grades.  Producers  who  sell  directly  to 
the  consumer  are,  in  effect,  selling  on  a  “grad¬ 
ed  basis.” 

Returns  Are  Greater 

As  far  back  as  10  years  ago,  studies  showed 
that  producers  who  sold  eggs  graded  for  size 
and  quality  received  as  much  as  240  per  doz¬ 
en  more  than  producers  who  sold  ungraded 
eggs. 

In  1954,  a  report  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  showed  that  it  paid  to  sell  eggs  on  a 
graded  basis.  Up  to  May  of  that  year  the  pre¬ 
mium  paid  for  high  quality  eggs  in  Illinois, 
was  less  than  a  nickel  a  dozen,  but  from  July 
to  September  it  jumped  to  more  than  170  a 
dozen  and,  in  September  and  October,  it  was 
more  than  210. 

With  the  demand  for  higher  quality  in¬ 
creasing,  producers  of  high  quality  eggs,  who 
sell  on  the  basis  of  uniform  grades,  are  now 
averaging  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  case  (not 
in  cartons)  more  than  those  who  are  selling 
ungraded  eggs,  according  to  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

In  New  York  State  during  1957,  producers 
of  high  quality  eggs  selling  to  distributors  or 
retailers  on  a  “graded  basis”  received  from  10 
to  60  per  dozen  more  than  those  who  were 
selling  ungraded  eggs. 

Graded  Programs  in  New  York 

Several  programs  for  buying  eggs  from  pro¬ 
ducers  on  a  “graded  basis”  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  are  now  functioning  in  New  York 
State.  They  can  be  divided  into  two  groups — 
those  occurring  at  the  retail  level  and  those 
taking  place  at  the  wholesale  level.  (Selling, 


by  producers,  directly  to  the  consumer  is  be¬ 
ing  excluded  for  most  producers  are  familiar 
with  this  operation.)  A  good  example  of  a 
graded  buying  program  at  the  retail  level  is 
that  of  the  P.  &  C.  Family  Foods,  Inc. 

P.  &  C.  Family  Foods  Program 

In  the  beginning  some  8  years  ago,  “P.  & 
C.”  carefully  selected  producers  to  furnish 
them  with  candled,  cartoned,  Grade  A  eggs 
the  year  round.  These  eggs  were  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  once  or  twice  a  week  by  the  producer 
to  P.  &  C.  Stores.  Each  carton  has  the  “P.”  & 
“C.”  label,  “Go'lJen  Acres”  on  it,  and  each 
producer  stamps  each  carton  with  his  identifi¬ 
cation  which  says,  “Produced  by - ,” 

or,  “Produced  and  Guaranteed  by - ” 

(see  illustration.)  In  this  program  each  pro¬ 
ducer  when  he  delivers  to  the  stores,  services 


A  corner  of  a  carton  showing  how  the  producer's 
eggs  are  identified  to  the  consumer. 


the  retail  display  cases  and  makes  pertinent 
suggestions  relative  to  the  holding  and  mer¬ 
chandising  of  the  eggs. 

“P.  &  C.”  pays  producers  90  above  the  top 
Urner-Barry  quotation  for  Grade  A,  Large 
and  Medium  eggs  and  60  over  top  Urner- 
Barry  for  Grade  A,  Pullets.  They  pay  20  over 
the  Large  Grade  A  price  for  Extra  Large  eggs. 
“P.  &  C.”  buys  the  cartons  so  they  can  take 
advantage  of  “volume  buying”  and  deducts 
the  price  of  the  cartons  from  the  producer. 
Producers  are  paid  on  the  same  day’s  market 
every  week  the  year  round. 

This  is  a  quality  program  all  the  way 
through.  New  York  State  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  inspectors  grade  each  producer’s 
eggs  in  the  retail  stores.  An  inspection  report 
is  sent  to  “P.  &  C.,”  which  includes  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  eggs  graded,  how  many  dozen  in  the 
store,  the  age  of  the  oldest  dozen,  whether 
or  not  they  are  under  refrigeration,  etc.  “P. 
&  C”v  sends  a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  These  grading  reports  are  summarized 
at  the  end  of  each  year  so  “P.  &  C”  knows 
what  the  quality  has  been  for  an  average  doz¬ 
en  of  eggs  from  each  farm.  “P.  &  C.”  .pays 
the  cost  of  the  inspections. 

When  real  quality  problems  are  encounter¬ 
ed  the  state  inspector  will  visit  the  particular 
farm  in  question  to  help  the  producer  find 
and  correct  his  difficulties.  At  the  time  a  pro¬ 
ducer  starts  with  “P.  &  C.,”  not  only  the  “P. 
&  C.”  representative,  but  a  state  inspector 
checks  over  the  producer’s  operations.  A  “P. 
&  C”  representative  continually  makes  reg¬ 
ular  visits  to  all  producers  working  on  this 
program.  P.  &  C.  Family  Foods,  Inc.  is  a 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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GO  G.L.F -  for * 


V  K 


modern  farm  pumps  and  tanks 
dependable  service 

men  who  know  their  products 


JOIN  YOUR  G.L.F.  POWER  CHAMP  NEIGHBORS 

Call  the  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Plant  nearest  you: 


NEW  YORK 

Albany  4-8081 
Arkport  7611 
Auburn  2-1461 
Batavia  1473 
Campbell 
Lakeview  7-4431 
Cobleskill  659 
Colliersville 
Oneonta  2501 
Conewango  Valley 
Cypress  6-5291 
Cortland 
Skyline  6-6851 
Dundee  154 
East  Aurora 
Cypress  3070 
Ellenburg  Depot  2001 
Fort  Plain  4-6863 


Geneva  2811 
Gouverneur  1094 
Grand  Gorge  4911 
Greene  195 
Greenwich 
Myrtle  2-2723 
Guilderland  Center 
Altamont  Union  1-8136 
Hastings 

Central  Square — 
Orleans  6-4166 
Hemlock 
Hemlock  435 
Heuvelton  3781 
Hicksville,  L.  I. 

Wells  1-0407 
Hinsdale  4141 
Ithaca  4-6032 
Liberty  1431 


Lockport  4-3240 
Lyons  Falls  2411 
Malone  1004 
Mayville  2906 
Middletown  8094 
Milton  2581 
Minoa 

Oldfield  6-7509 
Newburgh  600 
Norwood  ,57 
Perry  199 
Plattsburg  161 
Pulaski  53 
Riverhead,  L.  I. 

Park  7-3012 
Rochester 

Genesee  8-8153 
Sherburne  7-4381 
Sodus  5871 


go  smooth  •  go  easy 


Stottville 
Hudson  8-3419 
Utica  4-4416 
Verbank 

Milbrook  3492 
Vestal 

Binghamton  7-0492 
Walton 

Underhill  5-4700 
Watertown  1685 
Watervill^  69 
West  Charlton 
Amsterdam — 
Victor  2-3617 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton  9-1373 
Clarksboro 
Gridley  8-6562 
Flemington  283 


Freehold  8-2073 
Hightstown  8-0543 
Newton  313 
Washington 
Murray  9-1280 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Avoca 

Pittston — Olympic  4-2798 
Bloomsburg 
Sterling  4-5725 
Corry  2-6725  A  . 

Edinboro  3363 
Honesdale  367 
Hughesville  4-2128 
Mansfield  86-R 
Meadville  2-4372 
Towanda 

Andrew  5-2687 
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A  Sound  Defense 

By  GEORGE  JENNINGS  GALE 

THE  LITTLE  village  of  Fairhaven 
was  just  a  little  more  leisurely  and 
I  easy  going  than  most  places  in  New 
I  England  and  at  that  period  of  time, 

R  it  had  more  than  its  share  of  the  New 
j  England  twang  and  humor. 

For  instance,  when  Ben  Williams  was 
j  arrested  for  the  theft  of  livestock  from 
I  a  small  pet  shop  in  the  tourist  center, 
t  he  merely  smiled  because  he  had  a 
I  cast-iron  alibi,  or  rather  he  knew  that 
j  he  could  bring  forth  at  least  a  dozen 
I  moral  character  witnesses  whose  evi- 
I  dence  would  prove  conclusively  that  he 
j  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  theft, 
i  His  defense  was  perfectly  sound. 

The  first  witness  was  George  Mas- 
I  ters  the  butcher. 

“The  prisoner  has  been  in  my  employ 
j  for  three  weeks,”  said  Mr.  Masters, 

I  “and  I  can  honestly  say  that  he  has 
I  been  as  much  use  to  me  as  a  blind  cat 
I  with  a  dust  pan  tied  to  his  tail.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  he  is  lazy?”  ask- 
I  ed  the  judge. 

“Lazy,”  boomed  the  butcher,  and 
j  there  was  a  wealth  of  scorn  in  his  deep 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Liberty  is  not  handed  down  like 
3  the  family  silver,  but  must  be  fought 
for  and  rewon  by  each  new  genera¬ 
tion. — Lucille  Milner 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

I  voice,  “if  he  was  any  lazier  he  would 
I  take  root.  It  takes  him  ten  minutes  to 
I  raise  his  feet,  and  he  once  delivered  a 
I  Sunday  roast  in  time  for  Tuesday  eve- 
I  ning’s  dinner.” 

“Mnm,”  said  the  judge,  glancing  at 
S|  the  self-possessed  but  tired-looking 
[  prisoner  in  the  dock.  “Thank  you  Mr. 
f  Masters.  You  may  sit  down.” 

As  the  butcher  left  the  witness 
I  stand,  Ben  Williams  smiled  broader 
I  than  ever.  The  village  school  ma’am 
I  came  next  and  she  waxed  eloquent  up- 
I  on  the  shortcomings  of  her  erstwhile 
I  pupil.  In  fact  she  grew  so  vehement 
t  that  the  judge  was  obliged  to  ask  her 
I  to  sit  down  before  she  finished  giving 
I  her  evidence. 

Then  came  the  most  important  wit- 
I  ness  of  all,  namely,  John  Williams  the 
|  prisoner’s  uncle. 

“I  took  this  boy  after  my  brother 
I  went  to  Alaska  in  rather  a  hurry,” 

I  said  John  Williams.  “He  has  lived  in  my  • 

I  house  for  13  years.”  The  witness 
jj  thumped  the  rail  of  the  witness  box 
I  with  a  clenched  fist.  “He  has  slept  10  of 
I  those  13  years.  I  have  treated  him  with 
I  great  kindness  and  then  beaten  him  on 
I  alternating  days  but  neither  method 
B  made  the  slightest  difference.  My 
I  nephew  was  born  lazy  and  will  remain 
p  lazy  to  the  end  of  his  days.  As  for  the 
I  theft  of  the 

“Thank  you,”  informed  the  judge 
I  quickly,  “That  will  do  Mr.  Williams, 

I  you  are  excused”  and  Mr.  Williams 
■  stood  down. 

“Now,”  said  the  judge  sternly  after 
I  taking  the  evidence  of  several  so-called 
I  witnesses.  “What  have  you  to  say  for 
I  yourself?” 

Ben  Williams  smirked,  raised  a 
5  languid  hand  to  his  yawning  mouth 
1  and,  with  his  eyelids  almost  closed 
E  over  his  listless  eyes,  he  addressed  the 
I  judge: 

“Your  honor  I  didn’t  steal  the  tor- 
I  toise.  It  followed  me  home.” 

Ben  Williams  left  the  court  a  free 

■  _ 
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More  and  more  farmers  throughout  the  country  are 
becoming  100%  Firestone  users.  Like  Norman  Allen, 
who  farms  700  acres  in  up-state  New  York,  they’ve 
found  no  other  farm  tire  measures  up  to  Firestone  for 
superior  traction  and  extra  long  wear. 

Mr.  Allen  uses  Firestone  tractor  tires  on  his  five 
tractors  and  specifies  Firestone  Guide  Grips  on  the 
front.  For  his  two  trucks  it’s  Firestone  Super  All 
Traction  tires,  and  besides  Firestones  on  his  car 
he  can  count  50  Firestones  on  farm  implements. 
Here’s  what  Mr.  Allen  says  about  his  100%  use  of 


Firestones:  "I  farm  with  Firestones  exclusively.  They 
give  me  better  traction  under  any  condition  which 
saves  on  fuel.  And  you  don’t  have  a  lot  of  tire  trouble 
or  downtime  when  you  farm  with  Firestones.  I  think 
they’re  the  soundest  investment  a  farmer  can  make.” 

You’ll  think  Firestones  are  a  sound  investment,  too, 
once  you’ve  put  them  into  action  on  your  farm.  See 
your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  soon.  He’s  ready  to 
handle  all  farm  and  truck  tire  needs.  He’ll  keep  your 
tractor  rolling  with  free  loaner  tires  while  your  other 
tires  are  being  repaired  or  retreaded. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening 

ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 
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STAY  "MAD” 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mein , 

As  to  he  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen; 

Yet  seen  too  oft ,  familiar  with  her  face , 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

“Essay  On  Man ”  by  Alexander  Pope 

jyjILLIONS  of  people,  including  labor  union 

*  members,  were  shocked^t  the  facts  disclosed 
by  the  McLellan  Committee’s  investigation  of 
racketeering  and  other  illegal  practices  of  labor 
unions.  Congressmen  and  others  in  authority 
immediately  rushed  into  print  with  their  ideas 
about  needed  legislation  to  correct  the  situation. 

But  indignation  cools  off  as  time  elapses,  and 
personally  I  am  sure  that  unless  you,  I,  our 
friends  —  everyone  —  demand  corrective  legisla¬ 
tion,  any  law  eventually  passed  by  Congress  will 
be  watered  down  to  the  point  where  it  offends 
no  one,  and  corrects  nothing. 

Legislation  will  be  introduced.  Some  bills 
which  you  and  I  would  approve  will  be  fought 
by  labor  unions.  Specifically,  unions  will  never 
submit  willingly  to  a  Federal  right-to-work  law, 
making  it  unnecessary  for  a  man  to  join  or  con¬ 
tinue  to  belong  to  any  union  against  his  will  in 
order  to  hold  a  job. 

I  suggest  that  we  all  watch  and  study  bills 
as  they  are  introduced  in  Congress,  that  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  nurse  our  righteous  indignation  (stay 
mad)  and  that  by  the  thousands  we  let  our  con¬ 
gressmen  know  just  how  we  feel  about  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Congressmen  must  be  convinced  that  fail¬ 
ure  to  pass  necessary  laws  to  correct  labor  union 
evils  will  offend  more  people  than  passing  them. 
Adequate  laws  to  correct  the  situation  MUST  be 
passed.  Everyone,  including  labor  union  mem¬ 
bers,  will  benefit  tremendously. 

"KICKED  AROUND” 

“Most  farmers  want  to  stay  on  the  farm  even  if 
they  are  ‘kicked  around.’  They  don’t  care  to  be 
crowded  into  a  city  or  live  from  the  store  ‘meal  by 
meal.’ — Mrs.  L.M.S.,  Pa. 

UR  reader  enclosed  a  newspaper  clipping 

which  would  irritate  every  small  farmer  who 
wished  to  continue  on  the  land.  Here  are  a 
couple  of  quotations: 

“Statistics  indicate  that  60  percent  of  the 
farmers  produce  only  9  percent  of  the  farm  total. 
It  adds  up  that  the  small  farmer  has  an  almost 
impossibly  hard  way  to  go.” 

“How  can  the  small  farmer  be  persuaded  to 
abandon  his  land?” 

Admitting  that  we  have  a  surplus  of  many 
farm  products  and  admitting  that  the  number  of 
farmers  has  decreased  and  is  likely  to  decrease 
farther,  I  still  maintain  that  it  is  unwise  and 
unnecessary  to  try  to  “persuade”  small  farmers 
to  “abandon  their  land.”  This  irritates  farmers 
and  I  do  not  blame  them.  They  feel  that  some¬ 
one  “is  trying  to  push  them  around.” 

The  sensible  approach  is  to  give  farmers  the 
facts  and  to  make  it  easy  instead  of  difficult  for 


the  farmer  to  make  a  change  if  he  and  his  fami¬ 
ly  decide  they  want  a  change.  He  has  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  stay,  for  example,  by  price  supports 
on  the  products  he  raises. 

The  solution  for  many  a  farmer  where  the 
farm  income  is  unsatisfactory  is  for  him  or  some 
member  of  the  family  to  get  a  job  with  a  pay 
check,  meanwhile  living  on  the  farm  with  all  the 
advantages  which  country  living  brings  to  him, 
his  family,  and  the  community. 

TRIM  TIIE  BUDGET 

DMITTING  that  the  “spenders”  gleefully 
grasped  the  appearance  of  Sputnik  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  advocating  more  and  more  spending, 
few  people  will  dispute  the  importance  of  some 
added  expenditures  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  our 'defense. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  four  areas  which 
too  many  people,  including  congressmen,  over¬ 
look: 

1.  The  public  is  becoming  fed-up  on  too  much  in¬ 
ter-service  rivalry  and  duplication  of  costs. 
Some  way  can  and  should  be  figured  out  for 
getting  better  results  from  the  defense  dollars 
we  are  spending. 

2.  Any  defense  program  adopted  must  be  on  a 
long-time  basis.  It  would  be  disastrous  to  be 
panicked  into  spending  more  now  than  we  can 
maintain  for  some  years  to  come. 

3.  This  is  no  time  for  either  pressure  groups  or 
congressmen  to  stay  awake  nights  thinking  up 
new  and  unnecessary  government  ventures  at 
taxpayers’  expense! 

4.  There  are  great  possibilities  for  non-defense 
budget  cutting,  particularly  by  discontinuing 
entirely  such  things  as  government  engaging  in 
business.  Every  such  opportunity  should  be 
grasped. 

Insofar  as  efforts  are  made  to  trim  the  non¬ 
defense  budget,  the  chances  are  that  agriculture 
will  be  one  of  the  chief  targets.  The  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  stand  its 
share  of  cuts,  but  other  departments  should 
expect  to  make  similar  and  equal  reductions! 

WORKING  ON  THE  ROAD 

N  OUR  “neck  of  the  woods”  when  I  was  a 
youngster  we  used  to  look  forward  hopefully 
to  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  few  dollars 
“working  on  the  road.” 

Sometimes  two  of  us  with  garden  rakes  pulled 
the  ever-present  stones  into  little  piles,  later  to 
be  shoveled  into  a  wagon,  drawn  away,  and 
dumped  in  some  convenient  place.  For  that  kind 
of  labor  we  were  paid  $2.00  for  a  ten-hour  day. 

At  other  times  we  felt  lucky  to  hire  out  with 
a  team  for  the  munificent  sum  of  $4.00  a  day. 
When  Dad  and  I  and  the  horses  were  on  the  job 
we  took  in  $6.00  a  day.  The  only  trouble  was 
that  the  job  was  too  soon  finished. 

Our  farm  home  was  halfway  up  a  steep  hill 
on  a  dirt  road.  One  of  the  perennial  road  jobs 
was  to  “cut  down  the  hill”  a  foot  or  two.  First  a 
plow  and  team  was  used  to  loosen  the  dirt  in  the 
roadbed  at  the  top  bf  the  hill.  Then  the  teams, 
with  slip  scrapers,  holding,  as  I  remember,  about 
five  bushels  of  dirt,  were  filled  at  the  top, 


dragged  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  dumped. 
Eight  or  ten  teams  working  for  a  week  would 
lower  the  hill  scarcely  enough  to  be  noticed  with 
the  naked  eye.  But  it  was  fun,  especially  for  a 
farm  boy  in  his  teens.  In  addition  to  the  wages, 
there  were  jokes,  laughter,  and  good  fellowship. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  my  early  youth  a 
creek  meandered,  crossed  by  a  plank  bridge  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  big  log  on  each  side.  Later  —  for 
$2.00  a  day — I  helped  mix  concrete  with  a  shovel 
and  put  it  into  forms  to  raise  and  improve  the 
bridge.  Still  later,  with  the  aid  of  a  power  shovel, 
the  foundation  was  deepened  and  enlarged  at  a 
cost  (so  gossip  said)  greater  than  several  farms 
along  the  road  would  bring  at  auction. 

No  one  can  or  wishes  to  go  back  to  the  old 
days,  yet  memories  of  them  are  far  more  pleas¬ 
ant  than  disturbing.  We  would  be  wise  indeed 
if  we  could  hold  all  the  advantages  and  shuck 
off  all  the  disadvantages  of  both  eras.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  we  could  at  least  try! 

MANAGEMENT  AFFECTS  INCOME 

PEAKING  of  a  young  and  energetic  but  fin¬ 
ancially  unsuccessful  farmer,  a  friend  com¬ 
mented:  “If  there  are  two  ways  to  do  a  thing, 
John  is  always  certain  to  choose  the  wrong  one.” 
To  put  it  bluntly,  John  is  a  poor  manager. 

Management  covers  a  lot  of  territory.  It 
doesn’t  take  much  thought  for  a  factory  worker 
to  perform  the  same  operation  hour  after  hour 
and  day  after  day.  But  you  can’t  do  it  that  way 
on  a  farm!  As  farming  becomes  more  compli¬ 
cated  and  cash  expenses  loom  larger,  good 
management  becomes  essential  if  net  income  is 
to  be  satisfactory. 

Any  planning  that  requires  thought  can  be 
termed  management.  Fof  example,  there  is  the 
arrangement  of  fields  and  buildings  to  make 
things  handy;  there  is  management  of  labor — 
the  farmer’s  own  and  that  of  his  hired  help  — 
with  the  idea  of  accomplishing  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  least  effort.  In  crop  and  animal 
production,  there  are  the  problems  of  getting  the 
highest  yield  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  selling  for 
the  best  possible  price. 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  proposition  that  in  com¬ 
ing  months  and  years,  a  satisfactory  net  farm 
income  will  be  the  result  of  a  good  job  of  man¬ 
aging. 

HOW’S  THE  TV? 

OST  families  enjoy  the  TV  programs  to¬ 
gether,  but,  naturally,  different  ages  some¬ 
times  vie  for  their  favorites.  How  is  the  problem 
handled  in  your  family?  Do  you  censor  the  num¬ 
ber  of  programs  the  children  watch?  Do  you  feel 
that  the  majority  of  the  programs  shown  are 
good  or  bad  for  children?  In  other  words,  how 
do  you  get  along  with  TV?  Your  letter  may  help 
other  families  to  solve  their  problems. 

For  the  best  letter  written  on  the  subject  we 
will  send  a  check  for  $5.00.  Each  writer  of  ad¬ 
ditional  letters  printed  will  receive  a  check  for 
$1.00.  Letters  should  not  be  too  long,  and  should 
be  in  our  offices  not  later  than  February  15.  Ad¬ 
dress  them  to  American  Agriculturist,  Contest 
Department,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


They  Say 


<<IF  THIS  is  such  a  small  world,  why  does  it 

*  take  so  much  of  our  money  to  run  it?” 

— Ken  Shively 
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PRODUCTION:  In  December,  MILK  production  in  the  nation  was  2% 

higher  than  in  December  ’56,  and  on  New  York  farms 
the  increase  was  5%,  part  of  which  was  due  to  better  feed.  In  New  York  the 
rate  of  grain  fed  per  cow  was  higher  than  in  November,  also  December  ’56. 

U.  S.  DAIRY  COW  numbers  have  been  declining  since  1953.  Drop  of  1%  is  pre¬ 
dicted  in  1958,  but  increased  production  per  cow  will  bring  more  total  produc¬ 
tion,  an  estimated  129  billion  lbs.  in  1958  compared  to  127  billion  in  1957. 

In  New  York,  slightly  fewer  CALVES  have  been  raised  for  dairy  replace¬ 
ments  in  each  of  the  past  5  years.  ’ 

U.  S.  EGG  production  in  December  was  5%  below  December  ’56;  in  the  North 
Atlantic  states  production  was  down  9%. 

Stocks  of  DANISH  CABBAGE  in  upstate  New  York  on  January  1  were  less 
thah  half  the  supply  a  year  earlier,  and  15%  below  average. 

On  January  1,  U.  S.  BEEF  CATTLE  and  calves  being  fed  for  market  were  3% 
fewer  than  a  year  ago. 

As  a  result  of  the  cold  weather,  the  1957-58  ORANGE  crop,  including  TAN¬ 
GERINES — which  furnish  some  competition  to  northeastern  fruit  growers — is 
estimated  at  18%  below  last  year  and  8%  below  average. 

Report  of  U.  S.  storage  stocks  of  POTATOES  January  1  were  88.7  million 
cwt.,  11%  below  a  year  ago  and  3%  below  the  1949-56  average.  During  Decem¬ 
ber  the  disappearance  of  potatoes  was  the  highest  on  record  for  the  month, 
19.4  million  cwt.  However,  keep  potatoes  moving.  Do  not  look  for  much  higher 
prices.  Also  on  January  1,  storage  stocks  of  ONIONS  were '8%  below  a  year  ago. 

SUPPORTS:  The  President’s  message  asking  Congress  for  authority  to 

,  reduce  price  supports  on  farm  products  received  a  mixed 
reception.  Congressmen  who  make  irresponsible  statements,  for  example  calling 
it  a  “blue  print  for  farm  bankruptcy”,  could  well  ask  themselves  whether  price 
supports  are  to  ,be  perpetual,  and'  if  not,  when  a  start  is  to  be  made  toward  re¬ 
ducing  them  ?  Why,  for  example,  do  prices  of  farm  products  not  under  price 
supports  average  as  good  as  those  under  supports? 

BUYING  POWER:  Without  careful  analysis,  the  labor  union  proposal 

•  to  stop  the  recession  by  increasing  labor  union 
wages  to  increase  buying  power,  sounds  appealing.  DON’T  BE  MISLED.  Re¬ 
member  that  higher  wages  mean  higher  manufacturing  costs,  followed  by  high¬ 
er  prices  to  consumers.  Therefore,  the  general  public  (including  farmers)  will 
have  its  buying  power  decreased. 


BRUCELLOSIS:  It  is  hoped  that  the  brucellosis  eradication  program  can 

be  practically  complete  in  1960.  At  present,  nine  states, 

Puerto  Rico,  and  464  counties  in  27  other  states  have  been  certified  as  having 
not  more  than  1%  of  cattle  with  brucellosis,  and  with  brucellosis  in  not  more 
than  5%  of  the  herds. 


CUTTING  COSTS:  A  generation  ago  advice  to  cut  hay  early  was  large- 

ly  disregarded  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  job  done.  Now,  new  equipment  and  methods,  including  hay  crushers,  hay 
driers,  and  grass  silage,  have  renewed  interest  in  early  cutting. 

The  maximum  amount  of  total  digestible  nutrients  is  found  both  in  grass  and 
legumes  on  about  June  1.  Thereafter  the  total  digestible  nutrients  drop  %% 
per  day,  or  15%  by  around  the  first  of  July.  The  production  of  a  herd  averaging 
8,000  lbs.  can  be  increased  to  10,000  without  additional  grain  merely  by  giving 
adequate  amounts  of  top  quality  roughage.  This  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  of  milk. 
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igjSo  ng  of  the  Lazy 


Y  NEIGHBOR’S  working  like  a 
bee  a-fixing  his  machinery;-  he 
says  there  ain’t  no  work  that  pays 
as  well  on  dreary  winter  days  as  get¬ 
ting  ev’rything  in  tune,  ’cause  spring 
will  be  here  mighty  soon.  He  couldn’t 
stand  it  ’less  he  got  his  crops  all  in 
right  on  the  dot,  and  so  he’s  keeping- 
busy  now  repairing  ev’ry  disk  and 
plow,  he’s  tinkered  up  his  tractor  so 
he’s  got  it  all  prepared  to  go,  each 
day  he  hops  right  out  of  bed  and 
spends  ten  hours  in  the  shed  with 
wrenches,  hammers,  oil  and  grease,  I 
guess  his  toil  will  never  cease. 

Such  early-bird  activity  don’t  make 
a  lot  of  sense  to  me,  there’s  lots  of 
time  ’tweep  now  and  spring  so  why 
the  eager  rush,  by  jing?  Besides,  a 
man  has  got  to  wait  ’til  he’s  had  time 
to  contemplate  and  plan  his  spring 
work  carefully  to  get  the  most  effi¬ 
ciency.  So  let  my  neighbor  fuss  and 
stew  and  toil  all  day  if  he  wants  to, 
I  don’t  intend  to  rush  the  spring;  I’ll 
sit  right  here  ’til  ev’rything  is  worked  out  in  my  fertile  mind,  and  then, 
when  weather’s  less  unkind,  I’ll  pitch  right  in  with  zeal  and  zest  ’cause  I 
will  have  a  plan — plus  rest. 


Even  when  other  mastitis  drugs  fail... 

Pen-FZ  gets  ’em  back  in  the 

milking  line  fast 


Available  in  familiar  tube 
or  handy  syringe. 


one  of  those  lifesaving 


w|  germ  killers  that  last 

HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.  |  Ashland,  Ohio 


Take  it  from  dairymen  who  use  it!  New  Dr.  Hess  Pen-FZ  is  the 
mastitis  treatment  that  leaves  nothing  to  chance.  Even  stubborn 
cases  clear  up  in  a  hurry.  This  new  “clear-up  action”  comes 
from  germ-starving  nitrofurazone  .  .  .  found  only  in  Pen-FZ. 
Nitrofurazone,  one  of  the  powerful  nitrofuran  family,  goes  to 
work  fast  .  .  .  kills  the  four  kinds  of  bacteria  which  most  com¬ 
monly  cause  mastitis  today.  And  no  resistant  strains  build  up.  In 
fact,  nitrofurazone  in  Pen-FZ  does  the  bacteria-fighting  job  so 
well  that  in  over  10  years  of  actual  use,  no  mastitis  organisms 
have  developed  any  significant  resistance.  That’s  why  Pen-FZ  is 
guaranteed  to  give  effective  results  when  used  as  recommended. 

Just  team  Dr.  Hess  Pen-FZ  with  your  good  herd  management 
for  the  most  effective  mastitis  control.  Buy  Pen-FZ  at  your 
favorite  store  today. 

For  the  complete  story  on  lifesaving  nitrofurazone  and  how 
it  helps  beat  mastitis,  write  us  for  the  booklet  “Pen-FZ  and  the 
10-point  Mastitis  Control  Program.”  pc-7-4 


WONDERFUL— A  HARRIS  ORIGINAL 


HARRIS  SUDS 

Our  Employees  Choose  "Wonderful" 

BECAUSE — They  want  the  sweetest,  most  tender  corn  available. 
They  like  the  small,  thin-skinned,  deep  creamy-yellow  kernels 
which  have  a  richer,  sweeter  flavor  than  any  produced  to  date. 
It’s  in  the  early-midseason  class  (SI  days)  but  second  ears 
mature  after  the  first  so  lengthening  the  season.  It’s  their  choice 
for  freezing,  too. 

“Wonderful”  brings  premium  prices  for  Market  Gardeners  with 
quality- conscious  customers. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

27  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1958  CATALOG  wwjwuhj 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

Select  3  yr.,  8-12"  plants.  Grow 
into  outstanding  trees  as  bound¬ 
ary  .  markers,  windbreakers.  etc. 

Densely  pyramidal — from  bluish- 
green  to  shining  blue.  Prefers  sun. 

Postpaid  planting  time. 


Box  83-B 


Indiana,  Pa- 


COWPOX* 

Ringworm 

Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox  le¬ 
sions,  controls  secondary  infec¬ 
tion*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  Is  Germicidal 
and  Fungicidal.  It  stays  on 
$1  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 
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LOSSES  In  Curing  Hay 


Can  you  tell  me  the  comparative  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  hay  cut  about  the  first  of 
July  and  rained  on  after  it  was  dried 
compared  to  similar  hay  cut  10  days  later 
without  damage  from  the  weather? 

Also,  what  loss  can  you  expect  from 
hay  put  in  the  mow  when  it  is  too  wet 
so  that  it  turns  brown? 

Is  there  any  difference  in  value  be¬ 
tween  hay  cured  by  an  air  drier  compared 
with  that  cured  in  the  field? 

I  DOUBT  that  anyone  can  give  you  a 
specific  answer  on  the  comparative 
feeding  value  of  hay  cut  the  first  of 
July  that  gets  about  dry  and  then  wet 
by  rain,  compared  with  hay  from  the 
same  field  that  would  be  cut  ten  days 
later  without  any  wehther  damage.  It 


would  depend  largely  upon  the  amount 
of  weather  damage  and  the  amount  of 
nutrients  lost  from  the  hay  that  was 
cut  on  the  first  of  July. 

The  losses  that  occur  in  haymaking 
are:  (1)  losses  of  leaves  and  other  finer 
parts  by  shattering;  (2)  losses  by  fer¬ 
mentation  and  bleaching;  and  (3)  loss¬ 
es  of  soluble  nutrients  by  leaching,  in 
case  of  heavy  rains. 

The  total  loss  of  nutrients  in  field 
curing  of  hay  will  vary  widely  from 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  under  favorable 
conditions  up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
per  cent  for  unfavorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  If  hay  that  is  already  nearly 
cured  is  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  severe 
losses  might  occur  through  leaching  of 


the  protein  and  some  of  the  soluble  car¬ 
bohydrates. 

Except  for  the  nutrients  lost,  the  hay 
you  cut  on  July  1  will  have  a  higher 
feeding  value  than  the  hay  harvested 
ten  days  later  because  of  the  higher 
digestibility  of  the  earlier  cut  hay.  In 
our  experiments  here  at  Cornell,  hay 
cut  between  June  1  and  June  15  will 
have  a  digestibility  of  the  dry  matter 
running  from  60  to  70  per  cent.  In 
comparison,  hay  cut  around  the  first 
of  July  will  be  down  to  about  50  per 
cent  in  its  digestibility. 

The  most  rapid  decline  in  feeding 
value  comes  after  the  crop  reaches  full 
bloom,  and  especially  when  seed  has 
developed.  We  feel  that  it  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable  to  start  making  hay  early 
enough  in  order  to  finish  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  before  the  last  of  the  crop  reaches 
full  bloom. 


HEAD  START/ 


/tm  MARKETING 

Headstart  Your  Pigs  on 

Wayne  Tail  Curlers.  New 
Syncro-Zymic  nutrient 
action  in  all  Wayne  Pig 
Feeds  keeps  pigs  growing 
and  gaining  fast. 


ss m 


HYGROMYCIN 

...now  in  Wayne 
Tail  Curler  to 
control  worms . . 
plus  ARSANILIC 
acid  with  Anti¬ 
biotic  for  fast 
starts  and  top 
feed  conversion. 


/(/O 

EARLY  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Headstart  Your  Calves 

on  Wayne  Calfnip  Milk  Re¬ 
placer.  Leading  dairymen 
say,  ’’Calfnip  costs  less  to 

_ _  feed  than  milk 

and  helps  reduce 
scours.”  Follow 
with  antibiotic- 
fortified  Wayne 
Calf  Starter  for 
faster  growth  on 
less  feed.  Or,  get 
economical 
growth  on  Wayne 
Calf  Supplement 
and  grain. 


Y  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Headstart  Your  Chicks 

with  only  3  lbs.  of  Wayne 
Chick  Starter,  then  switch 
to  Wayne  Growing  Mash  or 
Wayne  Concen¬ 
trates  and  grain. 

Or,  for  single 
feed  conven¬ 
ience,  go  all  the 
way  with  Wayne 
Starter  and 
Grower.  All  have 
Syncro-Zymic 
nutrient  action 
for  faster  starts 
on  less  feed ! 


& 

WAYNE 

CHICK 

STARTING 

FEEDS 


Get  New  Headstart  Feeding  Information  From  Your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  Today  l 

WAYNEfFEEDS 

ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.  Builders  of  Tomorrow’s  Feeds ..  .TODAY! 

Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  Illinois  •  Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 


You  asked  a  question  about  hay  that 
is  put  in  the  mow  when  it  is  too  wet 
and  turns  brown.  The  loss  of  dry  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  fermentations  taking  place  is 
often  as  high  as  40  per  cent  and  the  di¬ 
gestibility  also  is  much  decreased.  Ex¬ 
tensive  fermentation  occurs  with  the 
production  of  heat.  When  heat  is  pro¬ 
duced  that  means  nutrients  have  been 
lost  through  the  fermentation  process. 
The  chief  nutrients  are  the  carbohy¬ 
drates  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
total  nutritive  value  of  the  plant.  Also, 
most  of  the  vitamins  are  lost  in  the 
fermentation  process  when  hay  be¬ 
comes  brown  in  the  barn. 

In  regard  to  your  question  about  an 
air  drier,  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
feeding  value  of  hay  cured  in  the  field 
and  similar  hay  cured  on  a  barn  drier 
if  the  hay  was  harvested  at  the  same 
stage  of  maturity.  The  big  advantages 
in  favor  of  the  barn  drier  are  that  it 
enables  one  to  cut  hay  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son  when  it  has  its  highest  feeding 
value  and  it  also  helps  prevent  the  field 
losses  of  nutrients. 

We  have  been  experimenting  with 
barn  driers  here  at  Cornell  for  the  past 
thirteen  years  and  our  field  and  stor¬ 
age  losses  in  making  barn  dried  hay 
usually  will  run  about  14  or  15  per  cent 
compared  with  25  to  30  per  cent  for 
field  curing.  These  differences  in  nutri¬ 
ent  losses  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  for  a  mow  drier. 

In  these  experiments  up  until  this 
year  we  have  used  natural  air  with  no 
artificial  heat.  By  using  one  of  the  heat 
driers,  we  can  reduce  the  storage  losses 
considerably.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  heat  driers  are  more  ‘ex¬ 
pensive  and  the  question  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  in  all  cases  as  to  whether  the 
nutrients  saved  are  sufficient  to  offset 
the  additional  cost  of  drying  the  hay. 
—  K.  L.  Turk,  Head,  Cornell  Anima'i 
Hxisbandry  Dept. 

—  a.  a.  — 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING 
ARE  IIIG  BUSINESS 

Hunters  and  fishermen  in  the  U.  S. 
spend  about  three  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  pursuit  of  game  and  fish,  according 
to  Wildlife  Specialist  Robert  Davis  of 
the  Ohio  Extension  Service.  This,  he 
says,  is  about  the  same  as  the  amount 
spent  for  electricity,  or  for  radio  and 
television  receivers,  and  considerably 
more  than  the  amount  spent  each  year 
for  so-called  “spectator”  amusements 
such  as  movies,  the  theater,  concerts, 
and  sports. 

I  Easy  to  Make  j 


SHUFFLEBOARD 
PATTERN  408 


SHUFFLEBOARD  is  an  old  favorite 
among  indoor  games.  It  is  easy  to 
lay  out  a  permanent  court  on  the 
rumpus-room  floor  or  the  porch.  If 
such  space  is  not  available  the  court 
may  be  painted  on  canvas  to  be  rolled 
up  and  brought  out  as  wanted. 

Pattern  408  gives  dimensions  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  the  court,  disks, 
cues  and  score  board.  The  pattern  also 
gives  directions  for  making  the  gad¬ 
gets  used  in  two  other  indoor  games. 

If  you  are  an  indoor  game  fan,  you 
may  want  to  order  the  rumpus-room 
game  packet  containing  five  patterns 
each  with  directions  for  one  big  game 
and  two  small  games.  Price  of  packet 
is  $1. 

Write  to:  Make  It  Yourself  Patterns, 

American  Agriculturist,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 
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SThe  alfalfa  weevil  is  brown  with  darker  markings,  the  adult  somewhat  less  than  14 
inch  long.  Silken  cocoon,  which  is  white  and  irregularly  woven,  is  shown  in  photo 
ot  right. 


The  Alfalfa  Weevtl- 
A  New  Alfalfa  Pest 


By  RICHARD  J.  QUINTON 

Department  of  Entomology,  Conn.  Agr.  Expt.  Station 


HE  ALFALFA  weevil,  a  native 
of  Europe,  has  been  known  in 
this  country  since  1904.  In  1952 
infestations  were  discovered  in 
I  Maryland.  From  this  point  the  weevil 
I  has  gradually  spread  to  other  eastern 
I  states. 


The  adult  weevil  is  somewhat  less 
than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long.  It  is 
brown  with  darker  markings  forming 
a  distinct  pattern  on  its  upper  surface. 
Older  individuals,  because  of  loss  of 
I  some  of  the  scales  which  produce  the 
I  color  pattern,  often  appear  darker  and 
I  less  distinctly  marked. 


The  eggs  are  small,  oval,  and  yellow- 
I  ish,  and  are  deposited  in  small  groups 
I  inside  the  stems  of  the  host  plant.  The 
I  legless  larvae  eat  their  way  out  of  the 
I  stems  and  move  to  the  growing  tips  of 
I  the  plants.  Young  larvae  are  pale  yel- 
•I  lowish-green  to  tan  with  black  heads. 
■3  When  fully  grown  they  are  about  one- 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  green,  and  re- 
I  tain  the  black  head.  They  are  marked 
I  with  a  wide  white  stripe  running  down 
I  the  center  of  the  back  which  is  flanked 
I  on  either  side  by  a  faint  white  line. 

When  they  have  finished  feeding  the 
I  larvae  spin  their  characteristic  silken 
I  cocoons  either  among  the  surface  litter 
3  or  in  the  plants.  The  cocoons  are  rough- 
I  ly  spherical  and  often  contain  one  or 
I  more  dead  leaves  in  the  enveloping 
I  mesh.  They  are  forpied  of  an  irregular 
I  open  weave  through  which  the  insect 
I  can  be  readily  seen. 

The  transformation  from  larva  to 
I  pupa  to  adult  takes  about  two  weeks. 
I  After  emerging  from  the  cocoon,  the 
a  adults  feed  throughout  the  remainder 
I  of  the  season  and  finally  hibernate  in 
I  sheltered  situations  about  the  fields  to 
%  overwinter.  The  weevils  become  active 
I  in  early  spring  and  soon  begin  de- 
I  positing  the  bulk  of  their  eggs.  In 
|  warm  weather  these  hatch  in  about  10 
I  days  and  the  developing  larvae  pass 
I  through  three  molts  to  reach  maturity 
I  in.  three  or  four  weeks. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in 
I  other  areas  that  the  timing  of  the  first 
I  cutting  can  be  very  important  in  re- 
E  ducing  the  destructiveness  of  the  wee- 
I  vil.  The  significant  change  is  that  the 
I  time  of  cutting  is  based  on  the  state 
I  of  the  insect  population  rather  than  the 
I  stage  of  plant  development. 

Weevil  larvae  appear  in  April  and 
I  are  most  abundant  during  May  and 
I  June.  Tims  it  often  occurs  that  they 
reach  their  peak  before  the  usual  time 
of  harvest. 

By  cutting  at  the  peak  a  large  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  population  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Removal  of  the  food  supply  causes 
I  starvation  of  many  larvae  and  in  warm, 


clear  weather  also  allows  surface  term 
peratures  to  rise  sufficiently  to  kill 
many  others.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  ad¬ 
verse  weather  prevents  cutting,  the  de¬ 
lay  greatly  increases  the  injury  both  by 
extending  the  feeding  period  and  by 
permitting  many  larvae  to  complete 
their  development  and  pupate. 

In  areas  where  it  has  become  estab¬ 
lished,  the  weevil  has  been  the  most 
destructive  of  all  forage  insect  pests. 
Although  capable  of  completing  its  de¬ 
velopment  on  several  legumes,  alfalfa 
is  the  only  crop  seriously  affected. 

Besides  modifying  the  cropping 
schedule  as  mentioned,  a  high  degree 
of  control  may  be  obtained  by  the  ju¬ 
dicious  use  of  insecticides.  It  is  fortun¬ 
ate  that  a  control  schedule  directed 
against  the  alfalfa  weevil  will  also  con¬ 
trol  a  number  of  minor  pests  which  in 
themselves  are  damaging.  A  number  of 
materials,  including  heptachlor,  mala- 
thion,  and  methoxychlor  have  been 
found  effective.  Appropriate  application 
schedules  have  been  developed  to  as¬ 
sure  maximum  effectiveness,  while 
avoiding  any  residues  which  might  pos¬ 
sibly  contaminate  the  crop. 

- A.  A.  - 

MORE  BULK  MILK  TANKS 

Bulk  milk  tanks  will  eventually  be 
adopted  as  decisively  on  farms  as  was 
the  milk  can  cooler,  says  Prof.  R.  P. 
March  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  U.  S.  growth  has 
been  from  30,000  in  1955  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  83,000  in  1957. 

The  Cornell  dairy  industry  professor 
said  conversion  to  bulk  tanks  in  New 
York  State  has  been  rapid  in  some 
areas  and  slow  in  others.  About  3000 
bulk  tanks  are  in  use,  with  some  deal¬ 
ers  opposed,  others  enthusiastic,  with 
the  same  reaction  from  producers. 

“Devices  to  automatically  clean  bulk 
tanks  are  being  developed,”  March 
noted.  “There  will  be  more  tanks  with 
plastic  exteriors  and  more  vacuum 
tanks. 

“Meters  to  measure  the  amount  of 
milk  pumped  from  a  bulk  tank  are 
being  developed,  and  may  eventually 
replace  the  calibrated  stick  now  used  to 
measure  milk  in  a  bulk  tank.  Adoption 
of  milk  meters'  will  be  slow.  Methods 
are  also  being  devised  to  improve  the 
means  of  taking  samples  and  measur¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  bulk  tank  milk. 

“Every-other-day  pickup  of  milk 
from  dairy  farms  will  probably  be 
approved  in  all  markets  because  of  the 
accumulation  of  figures  which  proves 
that  the  quality  of  milk  picked  up 
every  other  day  is  as  good  as  that  for 
milk  picked  up  daily  from  farms.” 
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MAKE  THIS  TEST 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 


FREE 


: 


...50,000  SEEDS 


TO  PROVE  THAT  THIS  NEW  ALFALFA 
GROWS  FASTER... YIELDS  MORE 


We  want  you  to  prove,  to  your  own 
satisfaction  and  without  cost  to  you, 
that  DuPuits  Alfalfa  is  the  fastest 
growing,  heaviest  yielding  alfalfa 
you  can  plant.  Most  users  report 
one  extra  cutting  per  year. 

Here’s  all  you  do.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  below  and  we’ll  send  you, 
absolutely  FREE,  one  quarter  pound 
(approximately  50,000  seeds)  of 
DuPuits,  the  new  "Bonus”  Alfalfa. 

Then,  when  you  start  a  new  seeding 
of  yoj#r  favorite  alfalfa  this  spring, 
hand-plant  a  small  patch  of  DuPuits 
the  same  field  at  the  same  time. 


in 


You  won’t  have  to  mark  the  spot... 
it  will  be  easy  to  find  when  the  crop 
is  growing. 

Or  if  you  like,  sow  a  little  DuPuits 
in  the  garden  and  watch  it  from  day 
to  day.  You’ll  like  its  vigor,  its  hardi¬ 
ness,  its  freedom  from  leaf  spot,  and 
its  thick  leafy  growth. 

Now  don’t  take  our  word  for  the 
wonders  of  DuPuits.  Make  the 
growth  test  on  your  own  farm  and 
see  for  yourself  why  farmers  in  all 
areas  are  talking  about  this  amazing 
new  alfalfa.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


FOR  BETTER  FIELDS  AND  BIGGER  YIELDS,  PLANT 

H  ‘ jloffman  Seeds 


iMJL  THIS 

COUPON 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  Ine.  Box  42 

Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  test  sample  of  DuPuits  Alfalfa  Seed 

without  cost  or  obligation.  | 

Name  * 

TODAY! 

ArirlrAtc  .  | 
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OLIVER 

Cuts  your  plowing  costs! 


Big  passageways  for  trash — beneath 
beams,  between  bottoms  and  a  high 
lift — permit  you  to  plow  faster, 
deeper,  and  cleaner.  Trip-spring 
beams  avoid  unhitching,  and  un¬ 
coupling,  prevent  costly  dafnage, 
save  time.  Long-life,  original  Oliver 
Raydex  bottoms,  with  throw-away 
shares,  save  upkeep  dollars.  Mount- 

Also 


ed,  semi- mounted,  pull-type  in  a  size 
to  match  your  needs.  Convertible  to 
fit  your  power  and  plowing  condi¬ 
tions.  The  OLIVER  Corporation, 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


OLIVE  R 


" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY ” 

manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist ,  10  No.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


modern  farming’s  N  EW  pace-setter 


-JfiMW''',  'sS//' 


The  deluxe  Massey-Ferguson  50 

Here  is  all  the  work  performance,  maneuverabil¬ 
ity  and  handling  ease  provided  by  the  Ferguson 


The  world-famous  Ferguson  35 

This  is  the  world’s  most  popular  and  most  copied 
utility  tractor  .  .  .  engineered  years  ahead  of  all 
its  imitators  to  save  your  time  and  money.  It 
provides  all  the  advantages  of  the  Ferguson  Sys¬ 
tem  with  4-way  Work  Control,  in  an  economical 
utility  tractor! 


System  with  exclusive  4-way  Work  Control,  now 
in  a  2-3  plow  tractor  available  in  4  models,  all 


designed  for  front  mounted  cultivation.  Now  at 
your  Massey-Ferguson  dealer’s. 


This  is  the  tractor  farmers  have  wanted  for  years!  It’s  got  the  rugged 
power  you  want  these  days— plenty  of  power  to  work  a  4-bottom  plow  under 
almost  any  conditions. 

But  what  makes  this  big  tractor  news  is  that  it’s  got  the  Ferguson  Hydraulic 
System— the  System  that’s  engineered  years  ahead  to  set  the  pace  for  all  the 
others!  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  a  big  tractor,  you  get  the  exclusive  Ferguson 
4- way  Work  Control  to  give  you  selectivity  and  flexibility  in  tractor  power  and 
implement  control  never  before  possible  in  a  tractor  in  this  power  class.  With 
its  big  equipment  mounted,  the  new  MF65  is  as  maneuverable  and  easy  to 
handle  as  a  light  tractor! 


MASSEY-HARRIS- FERGUSON,  iNC.,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


rksev-  rirmisiJK  -tf 
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This  is  the  new  tractor  you  have  to  drive  to  believe.  Get  the  feel  of  the  new 
MF65  at  your  Massey-Ferguson  dealer’s  soon! 


World’s  most  famous  combines  and  the  only  tractors  with  the  Ferguson  System 


% 


these  3  great  Ferguson  System  Tractors  at 
these  Massey-Ferguson  Dealers’. 

ASK 

about  the  liberal,  all-new  Time  Repayment  Plans 
that  fit  practically  every  farm  income  pattern. 


AFTON 

Bernett  H.  Decker 
AMSTERDAM 
Giuffre  Bros. 

ANDOVER 

Leon’s  Sales  &  Service 
ANTWERP 

Harold  A.  Northrop 
ARCADE 

Clinton  Copeland 
ATLANTA 

Steuben  Farm  Supply 
AUBURN 

Clark  &  Whaley 
Fleming  Implement  Co. 
BALLSTON  SPA 

Pettit  Sales  &  Service 
BELLEVILLE 

Henry  &  Pelton 
BERGEN 

Kaiser — Wilcox 
BLOSSVALE 

Jay’s  Sales  &  Service 
BOSTON 

Emerling  Chevrolet,  Inc. 
BUFFALO 

Fronckowiak  Motor  Sales 
CANANDAIGUA 
Donald  J.  Howard 
CANAJOHARIE 

Baker’s  Farm  Supply 
CANTON 

Cornell  Farm  Implement 
CENTRAL  BRIDGE 
J  &  P  Implement  Co. 
CENTRAL  SQUARE 

Central  Square  Implement 
CHAMPLAIN 

Raymond  Bedard 
CHATAGUAY 

Spelman  &  Ryan 
CHERRY  CREEK 

Cherry  Creek  Motor  Sales 
CHESTER 

Chester  B  &  J  Garage 
CLARMONT 

Czajka  Brothers  Garage 
CLINTON 

George  K.  Marsh 
COLLINS 
Wilson's 
DAVENPORT 

Mac  Cracken  Farm  Supply 
DELHI 

Rosa  Farm  Sales 
DE  RUYTER 

H.  W.  Cooks  Farm  Service 
EAST  AURORA 
Circle  Motors 
EAST  RANDOLPH 
Edward  Gumienik 
EAST  SYRACUSE 

Northeast  Tractor  Sales 
ELBA 

County  Line  Garage 
ELLENBURG 

S.  L.  Drown  &  Sons 
FILLMORE 
L.  L.  Babbitt 
FONDA 

Fonda  Farm  Supply 
FRANKLIN 

O’Hara  Farm  Implement 
FRANKLINVILLE 

C.  A.  Phillips  &  Son,  Inc. 
FRIENDSHIP 

Frank  E.  Ballinger 
GOUVERNEUR 

Jones  Farm  Supply 
GRAND  GORGE 
Sauveur’s  Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 

Kolo’s  Sales  &  Service 
HEMLOCK 

John  P.  Dooley  &  Son 
HERKIMER 

Palmer  T.  Watkins 
HILLSDALE 
James  Petith 
HINSDALE 

Paul  F.  Brown 
HOMER 

W.  J.  Price 
HORNELL 

Thacher  Bros. 

ITHACA 

M  &  M  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
JEFFERSONVILLE 

Jeffersonville  Garage 
KINDERHOOK 

Kinderhook  Farm  Equipment 
KING'S  FERRY 
Roy  A.  Tuttle 
KIRKVILLE 
Mabie  Bros. 

LA  FARGEVILLE 
Glenn  Johndrow 
LE  ROY 

F.  W.  Bickford 
LIBERTY 

Charles  Lennon 
LITTLE  FALLS 

Whitcomb  Pontian 
LIVERPOOL 
Viel  Bros. 


LONG  ISLAND 

Island  Power  Tools  Co.  of 
Huntington  Inc. 

Rolle  Brothers — Riverhead 
LOOMIS-WALTON 

Delaware  Farm  Supply 

MARLBOROW 

States  Sarles  Sons 
MESSINA 

S.  P.  Fournia 
MIDDLEPORT 
R.  Max  Hyde 
MILLERTON 

Scoland  Farm  Mach.  Co. 
MONSEY 

Monsey  Garage 
MUNNSVILLE 
A.  H.  Stewart 

NAPLES 

C.  W.  Guile 
NELLISTON 

Hawkins  Tractor 
NEW  BERLIN 
Walter  Elliot 
NEW  BREMAN 

Meszaro’s  Farm  Supply 
NEW  HAMPTON 

Sosler  Bros.  Garage 
NEW  PALTZ 

New  Paltz  Tractor  & 
Equipment 
NEWPORT 

Walter  Sales  &  Service 
NORTH  BLENHEIM 

Moores  Auto  &  Electric  Service 
NORTH  JAVA 

Java  Farm  Supply 
NORTH  SYRACUSE 
Carl  Towsley 
NORWICH 
R.  D.  Smith 

OAK  HILL 

Cooke  Equipment  Co. 

ONEIDA 

Castle  Garage 
OWEGO 

J.  D.  Hunt  &  Sons 
PANAMA 

Panama  Farm  Supply 
PENN  YANN 

Penn  Yann  Tractor  Co. 

PERU 

Shorten  &  Son 
PORT  JERVIS 

William  Reinhardt  &  Son 
POUGHKEEPSIE 

Inland  Tractor  &  Equipment 

RAMSONVILLE 

Walter  R.  Peterson 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 
Leo  M.  Filburn 

SCHENEVUS 

Raymond  Dubben 
SHERIDAN 
Main  Motors 
SKANEATELES 

Skaneateles  Equipment  Co. 
STERLING 

Matson  Lumber  Co. 

STONE  RIDGE 

George  Von  Bargen 

THORNWOOD 

Stark  Garden  Supplies 
TROUPSBURG 
Elbert  Potter 
TROY 

Rath  Bros.  Garage 
TYRONE 

Tyrone  Motors 

VALATIE 

Hein’s  Equipment  Co 
VERONA 

Haiders  Farm  Equipment 
VOORHESVILLE 

New  Salem  Garage 

WALLKILL 

George  W.  Crist  &  Co. 
WARSAW 

Parnell  Farm  Supply 
WATERLOO 

Finger  Lakes  Equipment  Co. 
WATERPORT 

Parson’s  Tractor  & 

Implement  Co. 

WATERTOWN 

Northern  Implement  Co. 
WEEDSPORT 

Otic  Jorolemon  &  Sons 
WEST  ALBANY 

Abele  Farm  Equipment 
WESTFIELD 
Lloyd  Larson 
WHITE  PLAINS 

General  Tractor  &  Mower 
WHITNEY  POINT 
N.  L.  Barnes 
WILLIAMSON 

Ralph  A.  Verbridge 
WILSON 

Thomas  E.  Brawn 
WINDSOR 

Farm  Mach.  Service 
WOLCOTT 

Jim’s  Farm  Equipment  Store 
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New  Idea  treatment  assures  longer,  rot-free  life.  At  left,  water  stands  on  water 
repellent,  Penta-treated  board.  At  right,  untreated  board  absorbs  moisture. 


That’s  why  experienced  farmers 
prefer  TpEa  spreaders 


125-bu.  PTO  95-bu.  PTO  95-bu.  70-bu.  75-bu.  4-wheel 

See  a  New  Idea  spreader  at  your  New  Idea  dealer's 
Or  write  for  FREE  literature 


IfEW'lDEA 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  AvCO 
Dept.  394,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 


VetStrep®  Granules 


Today’s  best  answer  to  Calf  Scours 


VetStrep— contains  highly  solu¬ 
ble  granules  of  Streptomycin 
Sulfate  for  convenient  drinking 
water  medication. 

VetStrep— unlike  other  less  ef¬ 
fective  antibiotics— stays  in  the 
intestinal  tract  at  the  site  of  the 


infection  where  it  acts  against 
the  gram-negative  bacteria  that 
cause  scours. 

VetStrep  —  economical  to  use  — 
remains  at  high,  germ-destroy¬ 
ing  concentrations  from  the 
time  it  is  given  until  excreted. 


For  accurate  diagnosis  of  Calf  Scours  consult  your  veterinarian. 


Available  wherever  animal  health  products  are  sold  —  or  write  to 
Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chemical  Division,  Rahway,  N.  J.,  for  information. 


©Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 


TEACHING  MONEY 
MANAGEMENT 

N  THE  December  21st  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  I  read  with 
great  interest  your  editorial  on  “Hand¬ 
ling  Money.”  You  will  be  interested  in 
a  4-H  Club  project  introduced  in  1956 
by  Miss  Agnes  Dinsmore,  Extension 
Specialist  in  Economics  of  the  House¬ 
hold,  for  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls.  The 
project  is  entitled,  “Dollars  and  Sense.” 

This  is  a  management  project  de¬ 
signed  tb  help  4-H  Club  members  to 
consider  the  amount  and  sources  of 
money  in  relation  to  their  own  values, 
needs,  and  wants :  to  help  them  plan  for 
sharing,  saving,  and  spending;  and  to 
become  aware  of  some  of  the  costs  of 
family  living.  Miss  Dinsmore  meets 
with  volunteer  local  leaders  in  counties 
to  give  training  in  the  teaching  of  this 
project. 

This  is  one  example  of  a  trend  toward 
4-H  Club  educational  programs  in  the 
area  of  management  and  of  decision¬ 
making  which  we  feel  is  a  healthy 
trend.  —  Wilbur  F.  Pease,  New  York 
State  Jf-H  Club  Leader 

—  A.  A.  — 

BEST  FARM  SIZE 

AGREE  heartily  with  your  comment 
on  Page  1  of  the  January  4  issue  that 
size  does  not  necessarily  guarantee'  low 
cost  of  production.  The  one-man  dairy, 
poultry,  or  livestock  farms  where  most 
of  the  feed  is  grown  on  the  farm  and 
little  or  no  labor  is  hired,  can  weather 
tough  times  and  still  make  a  comfort¬ 
able  living.  Besides,  there  are  some 
farmers  who,  like  me,  do  not  feel  that 
they!  can  manage  a  big  farm  success¬ 
fully. — R.E.W.,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

You  are  blind  to  what  is  going  on 
when  you  encourage  any  farmer  to  con¬ 
tinue  operating  a  small  farm.  As  you 
have  said,  “Let’s  face  the  facts.” — G.N., 
N.  J. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  best  argument 
for  a  farm  just  big  enough  to  keep  one 
busy  is  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
of  them,  and  that  the  men  running 
them  like  it. 

—  A.  A.  — 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING 

HOUSANDS  of  both  rural  and 
urban  people  would  like  to  see  day¬ 
light  saving  time  ended  permanently. 
Did  you  know  that  Congressman 
Joseph  P.  O’Hara  of  Glencoe,  Minne¬ 
sota,  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  na¬ 
tional  House  of  Representatives,  known 
as  H.R.  369,  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
standard  time  act  and  make  it  national¬ 
ly  effective  for  all  purposes  in  the  re¬ 
spective  zones  the  entire  year?  Copies 
and  explanation  of  the  bill  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  writer  at  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  or  Eber  Cockley,  Meyers- 
dale,  Pa.,  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
support  it.  —  C.  Wesley  Thompson,  23 
East  Concord  Street,  Dover,  N.  H. 

—  a.  a.  — 

INCOME  PER  FARM 

{PROTEST  vigorously  your  implica¬ 
tion  in  the  editorial  “Farm  Income” 
in  the  January  4th  issue  that  we  have 
too  many  farmers.  Everyone  is  trying 
to  push  farmers  off  the  farm  and  into 
industry  whether  they  want  to  go  or 
not.  Population  is  increasing  rapidly, 
and  the  time  will  come  when  we  will 
wish  we  had  lhore  farmers  and  more 


land  in  farms.  Why  don’t  you  fight  for 
farmers  instead  of  consumers  ? — S.T.R., 
N.  Y.  *  *  * 

Your  comment  in  the  January  4th 
issue  that  dividing  farm  incomes  among 
fewer  farmers  will  increase  incorfie  per 
farm  is  exactly  right.  If  farmers  were 
left  alone  they  would  make  their  own 
adjustments;  But  instead,  farmers  with 
unsatisfactory  incomes  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  stay  on  the  farms  by  (1) 
promises  of  office  seekers;  (2)  price 
supports  that  failed  to  support;  (3) 
wishful  thinking. 

Farm  prices  will  never  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  until  supply  and  demand  are 
brought1  closer  together,  and  until 
stocks  of  government-owned  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  are  used.  It  doesn’t  help  much  to 
subsidize  the  sale  of  government-owned 
stuff  (butter,  for  example)  only  to  be 
forced  by  law  to  buy  and  store  more  in 
government  warehouses  to  depress  the 
market  later.— W.R.C.,  N.H. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ROBINS  ATE  SWEET  CORN 

LAST  spring  I  put  in  my  first  sweet 
corn  planting  with  an  old-fashioned 
hand  planter,  jabber  type.  Something 
ate  the  seed.  I  treated  more  seed  very 
heavily  with  crow  repellant — same  re¬ 
sult.  Next,  I  treated  seed  with  an  old 
bottle  of  vile  tasting  medicine  —  same 
result. 

Then  I  planted  with  a  hoe  so  that 
stabber  marks  would  not  indicate  the 
rows  and  hills— same  result.  I  finally 
identified  the  culprits  as  robins  which 
I  will  not  shoot  or  poison.  Identification 

★  ★★★★★  ★★★ 

Every  little  American  boy  has  a 
chance  to  be  President  when  he 
grows  up — it’s  just  one  of  the  risks 
he  has  to  take. — Boston  Globe 

★  ★★  }&★★★★★ 

was  positive.  I  saw  the  robins  fly  and 
light  on  the  plot,  five  or  six  at  a  time. 
They  dug  down  with  their  bills  to  un¬ 
cover  the  kernels,  leaving  small  round 
holes  in  the  rows.  But  we  do  want 
sweet  corn  next  year. 

I  hope  some  reader  can  give  me  some 
practical  solution  to  this  very  real  prob¬ 
lem. — H.  F.,  New  York 

—  A.  a.  — 

NINETY -SECOND 
BIRTHDAY 

WISH  to  thank  the  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  their 
part  in  making  my  92nd  birthday  a 
great  comfort  to  me.  I  received  200 
cards  that  came  from  ten  different 
states  and  many  nice  letters.  The 
Elmira  Telegram  gave  me  a  nice  write¬ 
up.  My  family  all  came  to  see  me,  as 
did  Howard  Carpenter,  Mayor  of  Horse- 
heads,  and  his  wife.  Also,  Thomas 
Bowlby,  Chemung  County  Clerk,  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  called  on  me. 

My  son,  Chester,  apd  his  wife,  Helen, 
placed  the  cards  in  three  large  scrap 
books.  I  share  a  lovely  home  with 
Chester  and  Helen.  I  have  enjoyed  so 
much  from  so  many  that  I  am  grateful 
that  I  am  one  old  person  who  is  not 
forgotten.  I  am  looking  forward  to  a 
good  year  in  1958.  I  have  read  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  over  fifty 
years.  It  has  done  a  lot  for  me.  I  wish 
everyone  a  happy  birthday. — Dexter  IU 
White,  600  Center  Street,  Horseheads, 
New  York. 


gave  us  more  milk 
to  sell  —  and 
better  calves,  too!” 


■ 


Mr.  Philip  B.  Corey  of  Appleton  Farms,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  credits  Hood  Calf  Starter  with  increased  profits 
from  whole  milk  .  .  .  healthier,  faster-growing  calves  .r.  .  and  lower  feed  costs. 


CUT  FEED  COSTS . . .  BOOST  MILK  PROFITS 
WITH  HOOD  CALF  STARTER! 


TRY  IT  ONCE  AND  COUNT  THE  DIFFERENCE!  Thousands  of 
successful  dairymen  know  that  Hood  Calf  Starter  — 
the  complete  milk  replacer  - —  spells  extra  profits 
every  season.  Because  it’s  nutritionally  balanced ,  Hood 
Calf  Starter  gives  faster  growth  without  a  booster 
ration,  saves  money  over  other  starters,  releases 
valuable  whole  milk  for  market.  Try  it  once  —  and 
count  the  extra  profits!  See  your  local  dealer  for  a 
complete  Hood  Calf  Starter  Program  —  today! 


CALF 
simrm  J  Jr 
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Look  at  this  Stand 


Wheel-Mounted  Drills  — Three  sizes  ...  15  x  7  (8%  ft.),  18  x  7 
(10^2  ft.),  and  24  x  7  (14  ft.).  Can  be  used  with  any  tractor 
equipped  with  standard  ASAE  drawbar  and  remote  ram,  or  with 
Snap-Coupler  hitch  and  Traction  Booster  system  of  Allis- 
Chalmers  tractors. 


Make  every  foot 
of  every  row  count 


with  an  ALLmCROP  drill 


You,  too,  can  boost  yields  .  .  .  lower  costs  .  .  .  use 
less  seed  .  .  .  get  better  stands ! 

It’s  a  fact!  The  All-Crop  drill,  built  by 
Allis-Chalmers,  brings  the  kind  of  precision  and 
efficiency  you  have  always  wanted  in  a  grain  drill. 

Separate  band  placement  of  seed  and  fertilizer  by 
twin  boot  design  reduces  seed  burning  .  .  .  enables 
seedlings  to  take  early  advantage  of  plant  food. 
Exclusive,  non-clogging  micro-feed,  built  for  ac¬ 
curate  high-speed  drilling,  prevents  skips . . .  gives 
you  a  uniform  stand.  New  Torsion  Spring  Control 
assures  even  depth  seeding  over  entire  field.  Press 
wheels  or  chain  coverers  give  seeds  soil  contact 
for  germination. 

Another  feature  you’ll  really  like  is  the  Force- 
Flo  fertilizer  distributor  .  .  .  with  large,  easy-to- 
fill  hopper.  Spiral  agitators  break  up  lumps  and 
feed  a  constant  flow  of  fertilizer  into  openings. 
Entire  assembly  lifts  out  for  easy  cleaning  of 
hopper. 

Grass-seeding  attachment,  too!  Mounts  right 


behind  grain  hopper.  Permits  broadcasting  or 
band -seeding. 

This  spring,  get  new  precision  in  seeding — the 
All-Crop  drill  way— to  make  each  acre  yield 
more  ...  at  lower  cost. 


Tractor-Mounted  Drills  — Two  sizes  (9x7  and 
11  x  7)  are  designed  for  use  with  Allis-Chalmers 
tractors  and  some  tractors  of  other  makes. 


ALUS- CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALUS-CHALi  ERS 

« 

SNAP-COUPLER,  TRACTION  BOOSTER  and  ALL-CROP  arc  Allu-Chalmer*  trademark* 


Milk  Advertising 
PAYS 

FOR  four  years  the  Connecticut  Milk 
Producers  Association  has  assessed 
all  its  members  30  per  cwt.  which  gave 
us  a  fund  of  about  $120,000.00  per  year 
which  was  spent  on  commercial  adver¬ 
tising  of  milk  without  brand  and  dairy 
farms  public  relations. 

In  addition,  as  we  have  for  the  past 
31  years,  we  contributed  1  0  per  cwt.  on 
all  Class  I  milk  to  the  Connecticut 
Dairy  and  Food  Council  and  for  the 
past  several  years  we  have  also  con¬ 
tributed  40  per  cwt  on  all  milk  in  the 
month  of  June  to  the  American  Dairy 
Association  of  New  York.  This  totalled 
up  to  about  4%0  per  cwt. 

As  to  the  results  for  the  whole  four 
years,  we  have  only  had  three  months 
when  total  Class  I  sales  of  Connecticut 
dealers  were  not  higher  than  the  same 
month  the  previous  year.  Two  of  those 

★  ★★★★★★■★★ 

The  nicest  thing  about  the  future 
is  that  it  comes  one  day  at  a  time, 

★  ★★★**★  ★★- 

three  months  were  September  and  No¬ 
vember  of  1957.  Actually,  sales  have  av¬ 
eraged  to  increase  about  2  y2  percent 
per  year. 

Many  other  producers  in  Connecticut 
who  are  not  members  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion  have  been  anxious  to  participate  in 
support  of  the  program.  Accordingly, 
the  1957  session  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  created  a  Connecticut  Milk  for 
Health,  Inc.  organization  which  has 
been  set  up  and  began  to  function 
January  1st. 

The  Milk  Administrator  has  held  a 
public  hearing  and  has  set  the  rate  of 
deduction  at  40  per  cwt.  This  40  will  be 
deducted  by  dealers  and  forwarded  to 
Connecticut  Milk  for  Health  on  all  milk , 
furnished  them  by  producers  or  co¬ 
operative  associations  of  producers  un¬ 
less  they  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  producer  notifying  them  not  to  do 
so.  The  producers  withdrawal  is  only 
good  for  one  year  at  a  time. — Kenneth 
Geyer,  General  Manager,  Connecticut 
Milk  Producers  Association 

—  A.  A.  — 

THE  NIAGARA  FRONTIER 
MARKET 

BELOW  is  a  list  of  the  number  of 
pounds  of  milk  in  Class  I  in  the  Ni¬ 
agara  Frontier  Area  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years.  This  is  the  best  information 
we  have  on  milk  consumption  there. 

While  there  undoubtedly  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  population  during  the 
period,  which  might  account  for  some 
of  the  increase,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  comprehensive  milk  campaign 
which  has  been  carried  on  has  been 
effective.  You  will  note  that  in  1956 
approximately  27 %  more  milk  was  used 
in  Class  I  than  was  so  used  in  1949. 
Complete  figures  are  not  yet  available 
for  1957. 


Year 

Class  1  Sales 

1949 

298,616,000 

1950 

304,076,000 

1951 

316,806,000 

1952 

327,530,000 

1953 

337,390,000 

1954 

343,872,000 

1955 

365,384,000 

1956 

379,190,000 

—Kenneth  F.  Fee,  Director  Division  of 
Milk  Control  N.Y.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  &  Markets 

Editor’s  Note  :  One  of  the  big  factors 
that  influences  the  uniform  price  which 
a  dairyman  actually  gets  is  the  utiliza¬ 
tion,  in  other  words,  the  percentage  of 
the  total  milk  sold  in  the  market  which 
is  used  as  fluid  milk.  If  all  dairymen 
understood  the  effect  that  this  increase 
in  fluid  sales  has  on  their  checks,  we 
feel  confident  that  they  would  urge 
their  cooperative  associations  to  get  to¬ 
gether  on  more  milk  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  throughout  the  entire  North¬ 
east. 
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Why  Soils 

ALL  soils  that  need  lime  do  not  need 
it  for  the  same  reason.  As  a  result 
of  liming,  a  soil  may  be  benefited 
through  the  neutralization  of  its  acidi¬ 
ty;  the  supplying  of  available  calcium 
when  this  element  is  deficient  in  the 
soil,  or  the  improvement  of  its  physical 
condition.  In  some  cases  all  these  effects 
will  be  obtained  at  the  same  time.  In 
nearly  all  instances  decomposition  of 
the  organic  matter  will  be  hastened. 

The  kind  of  soil  and  the  results  to  be 
accomplished  will  determine  in  part  the 
practice  to  be  followed.  Muck  soils  and 
nearly  all  soils  devoid  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  having  poor  drainage  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  decidedly  acid,  and  the  liming 
of  these  lands  should  be  practiced  with 
a  view  to  neutralizing  this  acidity.  A 
large  application  of  lime  may  be  needed 
for  this  purpose. 

A  heavy  soil  that  has  become  com¬ 
pacted  so  that  drainage  and  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  are  hindered  should  be  limed 
to  improve  its  physical  condition.  For 
that  purpose  comparatively  small 
amounts  will  be  effective  if  the  soil  is 
not  acid.  It  may  be  that  the  topsoil  is  in 
fairly  good  condition  but  the  drainage 
is  poor  because  of  the  presence  of  a 
hardpan  or  impervious  layer  below  the 
surface.  Surface  applications  of  lime 
may  remedy  such  conditions  slowly,  if 
at  all.  In  some  such  cases  merely  break¬ 
ing  the  compacted  layer  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  remedy  the  condition,  but  in 
others,  drainage  must  be  provided  by 
ditching  or  tiling. 

Even  small  applications  of  lime  are 


CLEVER  RATS 


AS  reported  in  the  Wisconsin  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Carl  O.  Mohr,  game  spe¬ 
cialist  with  the  Illinois  Natural  History 
Survey,  has  listed  some  things  that  rats 
can  fio: 


1.  Enter  any  opening  larger  than  one- 
half  inch  square. 

2.  Climb  the  inside  of  vertical  pipes 
1  y2  to  4  inches  inside  diameter. 

3.  Climb  the  outside  of  vertical  pipes 
and  conduits  up  to  3  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter. 

4.  Scale  walls  if  vertical  pipes  and 
conduits  are  within  3  inches  of  a 
wall,  giving  them  space  to  brace 
themselves. 

5.  Crawl  along  horizontal  or  sloping 
pipe  or  conduit. 

6.  Jump  up  as  high  as  36  inches  from 
a  flat  surface. 

7.  Jump  48  inches  horizontally  from  a 
flat  surface. 

8.  Jump  at  least  8  feet  from  an  eleva¬ 
tion  15  feet  above  the  finish  point. 

9.  Drop  50  feet  without  being  killed. 

10.  Reach  horizontally  15  inches. 

11.  Reach  up  15  inches. 

12.  Gnaw  or  dig  through  wood  or  simi¬ 
lar  construction  materials— or  even 
through  unhardened  concrete. 

13.  Dig  1  y2  feet  underground  to  under¬ 
mine  buildings  and  other  structures. 

When  you  ratproof  your  buildings  or 
conduct  a  fight  against  rats,  keep  their 
accomplishments  in  mind  and  plan  your 
campaign  accordingly. 


Need  Lime 

likely  to  stimulate  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter.  This  organic  matter  is 
of  service  because  it  decomposes,  but 
to  hasten  its  decomposition  in  a  sandy 
soil  that  contains  little  organic  matter 
is  to  rob  future  crops.  For  this  reason 
lime  in  any  form  should  not  be  applied 
to  soils  that  are  low  in  organic  matter, 
especially  in  warm,  humid  climates, 
without  first  making  provision  to  put 
organic  matter  in  the  form  of  manure 
or  cover  crops  in  to  keep  up  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  increase  the  supply  of  this  neces¬ 
sary  soil  constituent. 

—  a.  a.  — 

CUSTOM  WORK  RATES 

CUSTOM  work  rates  recommended 
by  Cornell  are:  Plowing,  $5.00  per 
acre,  or  $3.50  per  houi\  Drilling  grain, 
$2.00  per  acre.  Planting  corn,  $2.00  per 
acre,  or  $3.00  per  hour.  Mowing  hay, 
$1.50  per  acre,  or  $4.00  per  hour.  Rak¬ 
ing  hay,  $3.00  per  hour. 

Spraying  hay  for  spittlebug — spray 
not  furnished,  $1.00  per  acre;  spray 
furnished,  $2.00  per  acre.  Spraying  row 
crops  or  grain  for  weed  control — spray 
not  furnished,  $1.00  per  acre;  spray 
furnished,  $2.00  per  acre. 

Corn  picking — 1  row,  $6.00  per  acre, 
or  $5.00  per  hour;  2  row,  $5.00  per  acre, 
or  $6.00  per  hour.  Combining  wheat  or 
oats  (6  ft.),  $5.00  per  acre.  Hay  baling 
(twine  furnished  by  operator),  $.10  per 
bale.  Silo  filling  (2  tractors,  2  wagons, 
etc.),  $12.00  per  hour.  Bulldozer  work, 
$7.00  per  hour.  Loading  manure,  $4.00 
per  hour. 1 


Hay  Making  Time  Cut  In  Half 
With  the 
NICHOLSON 
Tedder 


Beat  the  weather  by  saving  up  to  50%  in  time  curing  heavy  first  cut  hay 
with  the  Nicholson  Hay  Tedder. 

The  tedder  is  the  ONLY  machine  which  can  really  shake  out  the  thick  ends 
of  the  swath  and  bunches  left  by  the  mower,  thus  enabling  the  leaves  and 
stems  to  dry  evenly. 

The  tedder  will  equally  well  handle  a  windrow  after  the  side  rake  has  been 
through  the  crop,  should  rain  have  come  before  all  the  crop  has  been  baled. 

The  crop  can  be  tedded  as  many  times  as  required  without  leaf  damage. 
This  is  most  valuable  in  showery  weather. 

For  further  information  write  to: 

White’s  Farm  Supply 

RFD  1  Canastota  New  York 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO?  |  Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

.  Please  send  folder  without  obligation. 
I  Name  _ 


You’ll  save  with  a 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


CONCRETE  SILO  J  tda„iS_ 

I 

► 


City _ 


BULK  MILK  COOLER  M  ' 


in  your  future? 

There  are  many  attractive  advantages  in  bulk  milk 
cooling  that  deserve  your  consideration.  It  is  also  im¬ 
portant  that  you  get  the  full  story  on  the  installation 
requirements  involving  your  electric  wiring  system  as 
well  as  the  related  problems  affecting  hot  water  supply, 
pipeline  milking  and  low  cost  operation. 


Before  you  make  the  sivitch  call 
our  Farm  Service  Representa¬ 
tive.  He  will  personally  help  you 
plan  an  efficient  and  economi¬ 
cal  installation  for  your  farm, 
with  facts  and  figures.  His  serv¬ 
ices  are  free. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ^ 


ELECTRIC  &  GAS 
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DEKALB 


SO  LOVABLE! 

SO  LIVABLE ! 

t0  MO  FIT  ABU, 


How  can  anything  as  soft,  fluffy  and  fragile-looking  as  a  DEKALB  CHIX 
be  so  "DOWNRIGHT  RUGGED”  when  it  comes  to  LIVABILITY  and 
FAST  GROWTH?  It’s  really  no  mystery  .  .  .  The  answer  is  "breeding”. 
Selective  inbreeding  and  crossing  is  also  responsible  for  the  magnificent 
records  set  by  DEKALB  CHIX  in  OFFICIAL  Random  Sample  Tests. 
Look  at  the  summary  of  those  records  below.  KEEP  IN  MIND  that 
DEKALB  CHIX  could  do  as  much  for  YOU  ...  on  YOUR  FARM.  Buy 
the  nation’s  "PROFIT  PULLET”  this  year  .  .  .  DEKALB  CHIX  ...  and 
watch  them  change  from  lovable  Chix  into  profitable  layers. 


AVERAGE  RESULTS  OF  DEKALB 
CHIX  FROM  OFFICIAL  TESTS* 

LIVABILITY  91.65% 

LAYABILITY  236.62  EGGS 

per  birct 

PROFITABILITY  $4.50  per  bird 

(income  over  feed  cost) 

•The  above  figures  were  compiled  from  Report  No.  18 — 

Council  of  American  Official  Poultry  Tests,  1955-1956. 

SEE  YOUR  DEKALB  DEALER  FOR  DEKALB  CHIX. 

They’ll  Be  Hatched  &  Serviced  By: 

Blue  Spruce  Poultry  Farm,  Lee  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  New  York 

Marcellus,  New  York  George  B.  Many  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York 

Glor  Hatchery,  Holland,  New  York  Rubenzahl  Bros.,  Neversink,  New  York 
Ketay’s  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Treadwell’s  Hatchery,  Genevea,  New  York 

Long  Island,  New  York  Kingsley  Poultry  Farm,  Gillett,  Pennsylvania 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn ,  DeKalb  Chix  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


IF  YOU  KEEP  RECORDS,  YOU'LL  KEEP 

CHM 


New  Sugar  Baby  Watermelon 


KARRIS  SUDS 

You  Can  Grow  Sugar  Baby 
If  You  Have  85  Growing  Days 

Best  of  the  New  “Icebox''  Watermelons  for  Northern 
areas. 

Only  7  inches  in  diameter  with  red  flesh  and  black 
rind. 

High  quality  flash  is  crisp,  solid,  juicy  and  fine 
textured.  Seeds  are  small  and  relatively  few. 

One  of  the  many  new  things  in  our  new  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

28  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1958  CATALOG  ww/imckj 


‘Tftone  s4&actt 

A  Farm  Partnership 


|S  A  result  of  the  information  we 
nave  been  publishing  about  part¬ 
nerships  on  the  farm,  a  reader 
wrote  saying  that  he  had  been 
offered  the  following  plan: 


"He  to  operate  the  farm,  doing  all  the 
work,  on  a  share  basis,  60%  for  him 
and  40%  for  the  farm  owner,  after  ex¬ 
penses,  for  a  year.  Then  he  would  take 
over  the  farm  on  a  contract  paying 
$100  a  month  for  10  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  would  get  a  deed  and 
the  balance  of  the  $19,000  would  be 
paid  off  by  a  regular  mortgage. 
$19,000  is  the  price  of  the  whole  place ; 
160  acres  all  tillable,  stock  and  tools. 
At  the  end  of  the  10  year  period  he 
would  have  a  $12,000  equity  and  would 
from  then  on  carry  a  $7,000  mort¬ 
gage.” 


The  letter  was  forwarded  to  Profes¬ 


sor  C.  A.  Bratton  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  Cornell,  who 
made  the  following  suggestions  to  our 
reader : 

"In  testing  the  fairness  of  a  share 
basis,  I  like  to  approach  it  in  this  ' 
way:  (1)  what  is  the  contribution  of 
the  landlord,  and  (2)  what  is  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  tenant?  One  way  of 
approaching  this  is  what  the  rental 
value  of  the  farm  might  be. 

"A  rule  of  thumb  that  I  use  is,  the 
cash  rent  would  amount  to  10  to  12 
per-cent  of  the  value  of  the  farm.  In 
this  case,  using  a  round  figure  of 
$20,000,  the  rent  would  be  $2,000  to 
$2,400.  For  the  tenant,  the  value  of  his 
labor  if  he  were  to  work  as  a  hired 
man  might  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$200  a  month  or  $2,400.  With  this  quick 
test,  the  40-60  proposal  outlined  seems 
reasonable. 


"I  would  call  attention  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  having  a  definite  understand¬ 
ing  on  what  is  to  be  included  in  the 
farm  receipts  and  farm  expenses.  This 
is  an  area  in  which  there  can  be  con¬ 
siderable  difference  of  opinion.  For 
example :  are  the  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  culled  dairy  cows  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  farm  receipt  or  is  this 
to  go  to  the  landlord?  In  like  manner, 
are  receipts  for  any  machine  work 
done  off  the  farm  to  be  farm  receipts 
or  are  they  to  go  to  the  tenant? 

"When  it  comes  to  farm  expenses, 
again  there  are  a  number  of  items  on 
which  there  can  be  differences  of 


opinion.  An  example  of  this  is  whether 
or  not  taxes,  insurance,  and  building 
repairs  are  to  he  considered  as  shared 
expenses  or  are  they  to  be  paid  by 
the  landlord?  In  order  to  avoid  mis¬ 
understandings,  it  is  well  to  decide  on 
these  items  in  advance.  One  of  the 
best  ways  of  providing  for  a  definite 
understanding  is  to  put  it  in  writing. 
"A  question  arises  about  the  terms  of 
the  contract  for  purchasing  the  farm. 
According  to  the  statement,  the  buy¬ 
er  would  pay  $12,000  during  the  10- 
year  period.  He  indicates  that  this 
would  all  be  accounted  payment  on 
the  purchase  price.  Does  this  mean 
that  there  would  be  no  interest  charge 
-xon  the  outstanding  balance?  This  is 
possible,  but  is  not  the  usual  practice. 
In  most  contracts,  there  is  an  interest 
charge.  The  first  part  of  the  payment 
goes  to  cover  the  interest  charge, 
with  the  balance  going  as  payment  on 
the  principal.  Again  this  is  a  matter 
on  which  there  should  be  a  definite 
agreement. 

"In  drawing  up  a  purchase  contract 
for  a  farm,  one  should  obtain  legal 
counsel.  It  is  also  good  business  pro¬ 
cedure  to  have  an  attorney  assist 
with  the  drawing  up  of  a  rental 
agreement. 

"Copies  of  a  bulletin,  A.  E.  1037,  on 
‘Buying  a  Farm  on  Contract,’  are 
available  from  Cornell  University. 

Here  are  some  more  people  who 
would  like  to  get  on  a  farm,  or  would 
like  to  have  help: 

No.  19  —  Would  like  to  hire  married 
couple  for  156-acre  farm,  Erie  Coun¬ 
ty,  Penna.  Nice  house,  bath,  etc. 
free  rent. 

No.  20 — Owners  of  83-acre  farm  would 
like  to  find  someone  to  take  care  of 
work,  with  intention  of  future  owner¬ 
ship.  24  head  Registered  Holsteins. 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No.  21 — Couple  with  three  boys,  farm 
bred,  want  farm  management  job. 
Erie,  Tompkins  or  Cattaraugus  coun¬ 
ties  preferred,  or  toward  Rochester. 

No.  22 — Would  like  to  contact  older 
farmer  interested  in  retiring.  All- 
around  general  farm  experience.  Not 
much  capital. 


TELEVISION  MANNERS 


PEOPLE  who  own  television  sets  sometimes  are  a  bit  careless  about 
their  “television  manners”  when  guests  are  in  the  home.  A  television 
bug  forgets  that  there  are  some  people  who  have  other  interests  in  life 
besides  sitting  for  hours  and  hours  with  their  noses  pointed  toward  the 
television  screen. 

i  Entertaining  guests  and  watching  television  at  the  same  time  can  be 
accomplished  if  one  uses  a  little  tact.  I  sit  in  a  sideways  position  so  that 
I  can  glance  toward  the  television  screen  and  then  turn  my  eyes  toward 
the  guests  without  visibly  jerking  my  neck.  (The  neck  jerker,  the  man 
who  faces  the  screen  and  now  and  then  turns  to  look  over  his  shoulder  at 
a  guest,  is  showing  the  worst  possible  television  manners.) 

Then  there  is  the  knack  of  listening  to  the  guests’  conversation  while, 
at  the  same  time,  also  hearing  the  jokes  on  TV.  If  a  guest  is  telling  a 
funny  story  and  Re<j  Skelton  is  telling  a  funny  story,  I  pay  attention  to 
Red  Skelton.  When  I  laugh,  the  man  beside  me  thinks  I’m  laughing  at 
his  story.  When  a  guest  gets  steamed  up  over  politics  and  launches  into  a 
long  harangue  about  what’s  wrong  in  Washington,  I  from  time  to  time 
gravely  nod  my  head.  “You’re  right,”  I  say,  “you’re  right.”  Of  course,  I 
haven’t  understood  a  word  he  said,  but  he  is  interested  only  in  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice  anyway. 

When  a  bunch  of  women  start  yak-yaking,  some  gal  is  sure  to  inquire 
solicitously  if  their  chatter  is  interfering  with  my  television  program. 
“Not  at  all!”  I  assure  her?  “Not  at  all!”  But  every  now  and  then  I  turn 
the  volume  of  the  loud  speaker  a  little  higher.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  woman 
who  can  drown  out  my  television. 
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A  Quiz  That  May  Open  Your  Eyes 

Can  You  Answer  These 
Foreign  Youths’  Questions? 

By  MRS.  ROBERT  L.  CLARK 


/  /  WW  T  HY  DO  you  work  so 
hard  ?  In  our  coun- 
*  *  try  even  the  serv¬ 
ants  won’t  work  more  than 
six  hours  a  day.” 

What  a  question  to  confront  a  Maine 
farmer  with  3,500  laying  hens,  an  acre 
of  strawberries,  two  acres  of  garden, 
an  orchard,  and  blueberries  to  dust,  no 
hired  man,  and  a  family  to  support! 

During  the  past  three  summers  we’ve 
nad  many  questions  asked  us,  and  quite 
often  we  find  it  necessary  to  do  some 
real  thinking  in  order  to  answer.  These 
questions  have  come  from  International 
Farm  Youth  Exchangees,  who  have 
lived  with  us  as  part  of  our  family. 

This  program,  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  4-H  Foundation,  is  designed  to 
promote  world  peace  through  Under¬ 
standing.  When  we,  as  a  part  of  rural 
America,  answer  their  queries,  we 
know  they  will  take  our  words  back  to 
the  rural  people  of  their  lands.  In  a 
small  way,  but  a  very  important  way, 
we  are  helping  foreign  peoples  learn 
what  Americans  are  really  like  .  .  .  not 
millionaires,  nor  gangsters,  nor  cow¬ 
boys,  but  families  struggling  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  and  raise  children 
who  will  be  good  citizens. 

One  of  our  boys  came  from  Nepal, 
and  the  informality  of  our  farm  living 
bothered  him  at  first.  In  his  country 
the  “honor  of  the  house”  must  be  up¬ 
held  in  entertaining  guests.  The  “draw 
up  a  chair  and  join  us”  way  he  saw 
here  was  new.  He  learned  to  enjoy  it, 
though,  and  to  see  that  with  hordes  of 
servants  in  his  home  and  none  in  ours 
the  customs  must  differ,  but  that  the 
feeling  of  welcome  and  friendship  was 
still  present. 

The  labor-saving  devices  intrigued 
the  foreign  youths,  but  they  also  saw 
that  these  didn’t  free  us  from  work. 
Our  Nepalese  boy  remarked:  “You 
wear  more  clean  clothes  because  you 
have  a  good  washer.  You  have  stoves 
and  refrigerators  to  clean.  We  don’t. 
You  work  harder  than  our  servants  to 
take  care  of  your  labor-saving  devices. 

“Why  do  you  always  hur-  - 
ry?  Why  don’t  you  ever  sit 
down'  and  enjoy  what  you 
already  have?” 

These  questions  they  asked  many 
times,  and  then  followed  with: 

“Can’t  you  Americans  be 
happy  without  THINGS?” 

These  boys  did  make  us  stop  and 
think.  Why  live  on  a  hilltop  with  a 
breathtaking  view  and  not  relax  now 
and  then  to  enjoy  it  ? 

“What  is  the  matter  with 
marriages  in  America?  Why 
are  there  so  many  divorces 
and  sq  much  talk  of  problem 
children?” 

As  parents  that  is  a  good  one  to  |« 
ponder  on.  Our  IFYE’s  told  us  of  the 
marriage  custofns  in  their  countries, 
how  the  background  and  family  of  each 
person  is  considered,  how  the  dowry  is' 
important  to  the  young  people  in  get¬ 
ting  started,  and  how  they  marry  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  they  will  make 
it  a  success.  “Here,”  they  say,  “you  are 
so  proud  that  the  young  people  make 
their  own  choice,  but  does  your  divorce 
rate  prove  that  is  right?”  As  Ameri¬ 
cans  we  would  always  defend  the  right 
of  choice,  but  ^ve  must  admit  that  their 
customs  have  much  merit. 


“Why  do  husbands  let  their 
wives  go  about  so  much  ? 

Why  do  so  many  women 
wear  pants?  Why  are  your 
beautiful  American  girls  so 
businesslike  instead  of  being 
feminine?  How  can  boys 
learn  to  be  men  unless  they 
are  taught  by  men?” 

Our  foreign  visitors  see  our  life  in  a 


make  us  hesitate  and  meditate.  Why 
do  we  Americans  so  often  seem  to 
think  our  way  of  life  is  the  only  right 
way  just  because  we  have  made  so 
much  materialistic  progress? 

Our  IFYE’s  have  questioned  our  ed¬ 
ucation  standards.  Our  Iranian  boy  had 
studied  all  48  states  in  school  and  knew 
the  geography,  the  industries,  and  the 
agriculture  of  each.  While  he  was  in 
this  country  he  kept  meeting  people 
who  didn’t  even  know  which  continent 
his  country  was  on.  Fie  asked  us  if  we 
didn’t  think  our  American  schools  were 
for  mass  production  like  our  factories 
instead  of  for  quality. 

“Why  do  Americans  harp 
on  our  caste  system  while 
they  fight  integration?”  one 
.  boy  from  India  asked. 
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“Why  don’t  more  people 
know  more  about  our  coun¬ 
try  ?” 

All  of  our  boys  had  studied  world 
politics,  and  kept  meeting  Americans 
who  said,  “Oh,  it’s  too  complicated  for 
me.  I  don’t  bother  with  what’s  going  on 
in  other  countries.” 

More  and  more  people  in  rural  areas 
are  meeting  these  IFYE’s  as  the  pro¬ 
gram  grows,  and  more  families  are 
showing  interest.  These  young  men  and 
women  are  eager  to  improve  their 
countries,  and  they  are  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  they  see  and  hear  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  We  try  our  best  to  answer  the 
questions  while  they  are  part  of  our 
family,  but  we  often  think  that  the  big¬ 
gest  question  is: 

“Who  learns  the  most  from  the  In¬ 
ternational  Farm  Youth  Exchange  — 
the  host  or  the  guests  ?” 


Both  systems  have  been  legally  out- 
different  light,  and  their  questions  lawed,  but  customs  change  slowly. 
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handle  your  LIFTING,  LOADING,  DIGGING, 

DOZING,  and  STACKING  JOBS? 
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levels  roads,  paths, 
fills  washouts 


Moves  sheds,  tanks, 

and  troughs  ’  Hoists  material  / 

*  •  to  roofs,  lofts 

A 


Cleans  cattle  sheds, 
feed  lots 


Hauls  big  loads 
of  ensilage 

•  •  .  . 
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Removes  logs,  rocks, 
and  stumps 


the  DAVIS  LOADER 


WILL  SAVE  YOUR  BACK  A  HUNDRED  WAYS! 


You  can  get  more  utility  out  of  a  Davis  Loader 
than  any  other  implement  on  your  place  ! 

Just  look  at  all  the  jobs  it  will  do.  Name  a  dig¬ 
ging,  dozing,  stacking,  loading,  clearing,  or  lift¬ 
ing  job,  your  Davis  Loader  will  do  it!  Yes,  it  can 
save  your  back  in  a  hundred  different  ways  ! 

It  pays  to  buy  a  loader  in  the  Davis  class.  Not 
only  will  it  do  more  for  you,  but  it  will  last 
longer.  Its  rugged,  box-frame  construction ; 


the  DAVIS  BACKHOE 

is  BEST  for  FARM  USE 


Dig  at  any  angle  up  to  200 
degrees,  even  flush  against 
fences,  barns,  etc.  Ideal  for 
trenching,  cleaning  ditches 
and  canals,  digging  septic 
tanks.  Features  10,000  lbs. 
breakaway  for  frozen 
ground;  wide  visibility,  op¬ 
erator  comfort,  low  price. 


superior  hydraulics;  maximum  visibility;  “step- 
in”  design,  plus  quality  fabrication  means 
dollars  to  you  in  the  long  run. 

Add  it  all  up  -  no  wonder  Davis  is  the  one  that 
others  always  follow ! 


Davis  Loaders  and  Backhoes  are  available  for  all  popular  models  of 
International,  Ford,  Fordson  Major,  Ferguson,  Case,  Massey-Harris, 
Allis-Chalmers,  Oliver,  John  Deere,  Minneapolis-Moline,  and  Work 
Bull  Tractors. 


SOLD  AND  SERVICED  EVERYWHERE  BY  BETTER  DEALERS 


For  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealers  call  Western 
Union  by  number  and  ask  for  Operator  25  ...  or 
send  coupon.  Please  specify  make  of  tractor. 


MASSEY-FERGUSON  INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 

1009  SOUTH  WEST  STREET  WICHITA  13N,  KANSAS 

Please  send  me  literature  and  name  of  dealer  on  Davis  Loader _ _ 

Davis  Backhoe _ to  fit  a  trnrtrvr. 

NAME _ ' _ _ 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN _ 


.STATE. 
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Dry  feed,  not  milk,  builds  the  rumen-^ 

DOUBLE  RUMEN  SIZE 
IN  nIUST  56  DAYS 

with  Calf  Manna,  Suckle,  and  Hay 


Calf  Manna  assists  rumen  development  immedi¬ 
ately  because  it  is  the  only  pelleted  calf  feed  built 
to  be  fed  the  day  the  calf  is  dropped.  And  rumen 
size  is  doubled  in  only  56  days  with  42  lbs.  of 
Calf  Manna,  20  lbs.  of  Suckle,  and  hay. This  means 
you  have  a  big,  roughage-eating  calf  at  2  months 
of  age  for  only  $7.56  plus  your  hay  and  grain  - 
and  you’ll  save  double  this  cost  in  milk  alone! 

EASIEST  CALF  FEEDING  PROGRAM 

Calf  Manna,  fed  with  colostrum  for  4  days;  then 
fed  with  Albers  Suckle  until  the  calf  is  eating 
1  lb.  of  Calf  Manna  per  day  (approximately  20 
days) ;  then  fed  with  hay  and  grain,  develops  far 
bigger,  sturdier  calves  at  50%  less  cost  than  a 
regular  milk  diet  -  and  puts  them  in  your  milk¬ 
ing  string  3  to  4  months  earlier. 


RUMEN 
1st  DAY 


Only  the  rumen 
bacteria  digest  coarse 
grain  and  roughage 


See  your  Calf  Manna-Suckle  dealer  today,  or  write  us  for  the  40 -page 
booklet  on  “ How  to  Raise  Better  Calves.” 


ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 

1016  Central  St.f  Kansas  City  5,  Mo.  5045  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 


SPRING  f$5g 


Your* 

FREE! 


Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 

Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area  .  .  . 
and  they’re  so  EASY  to  care  for  and  har¬ 
vest!  Over  a  dozen  guaranteed  varieties. 
Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry  plants, 
flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  fast-growing 
shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by  buying  DIRECT 
from  nursery  in  business  over  78  years.  No 
obligation.  Send  coupon  now. 

KELLY  BROS.  Dept.  AA2-I,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Cat¬ 
alog  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  (Regular 
Customers:  your  ’58  catalog  is  on  the  way.) 

Name  . . . . 

Address . 

City  . State . 

Enclose  50<f  West  of  the  Mississippi 
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fijf  HEAVY  DUTY-ALL  PURPOSE 

f  ROTARY  CUTTER  | 

D oiut  Accept  a  QubtfMB 1 

BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Selma  Ala. 


Get  MORE  OATS  per  Acre ! 


GARRYorRODNEYOATS 


Plant  DIBBLE'S 
CERTIFIED 


(Stiff-strawed,  early  varieties.  Yields  up  to  100  bushels  per  acre.) 
ALSO  OFFERING  THESE  OTHER  PROFITABLE  VARIETIES: 

CRAIG,  AJAX  (certified),  DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT 

ALL  TREATED  AND  READY  TO  SOW. 

Write  today  for  our  latest  price  list  —  describes  our  complete  line  of 
tested  farm  seeds  at  reasonable  prices. 


Box  C, 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  1,  1958 
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Visiting  Magftd&S 
OM  MILLIMAN  Milepost  372  THRUWAY 


Pasture  Clipping 


HEN  should  it  be  done?  How 
good  is  it,  in  terms  of  increas¬ 
ed  succulent  feed  per  acre  ?  Do 
some  farmers  clip  pastures 

r\n1ir  tr>  mokp  thpm  Ionic  better  from  the 


w 


roadside  ? 

These  questions  are  not  asked  as  a 
springboard  for  giving  the  answers.  I 
know  only  one  of  the  answers  to  the 
above  and  still  other  questions.  Long 
experience  has  taught  me  that  the  prop¬ 
er  time  to  clip  pastures  is  immediately 
after  the  cows  have  been  taken  out 
from  the  first  round  of  grazing. 


Most  of  the  research  on  pasture 
clipping  has  ■  been  done  without  cattle, 
and  by  periodically  clipping  small  plots 
to  determine  yield.  This  method  is  by 
no  means  the  equivalent  of  grazing 
and  then  clipping.  The  results  under 
the  non-cattle  arrangement  have  shbwn 
only  slightly  increased  yield. 

One  of  the  best  pasture  men  I  ever 
knew  told  me  that  early  clipping  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  cows  are  taken  out 
is  worth  four  times  as  much  as  later 
clipping  to  make  weeds  and  dry  grass 
disappear.  This  man,  who  has  since 
moved  away  from  the  Northeast,  told 
me  that  early  clipping,  and  then  clip¬ 
ping  the  second  or  third  time  after 
cows  are  taken  out,  tends  to  spread  the 
growing  herbage,  shade  the  tender  new 
shoots,  protect  the  ground  from  too 
rapid  evaporation,  and  yield  more  mid¬ 
summer  pasture.  Walking  over  his 
pastures,  I  accepted  his  views  on  every 
count.  But  it  is  almost  impossible,  on 
a  commercial  farm,  to  do  pasture  clip¬ 
ping  at  the  right  time. 


A  conventional  mowing  machine  is 
not  the  best  tool  for  it,  for  the  reason 
that  even  pastures  which  are  plowed 
up  every  few  years  become  rough  from 
punching  by  the  feet  of  cattle,  and  both 
the  sections  and  the  guards  on  the  cut¬ 
ter  bar  give  trouble.  If  one  has  enough 
pastures  to  justify  it,  the  best  tool  for 
clipping  pastures  is  a  rotary  7  (4  -foot 
clipper  with  three  sets  of  blades  under 
the  hood. 

With  such  a  machine,  a  man  can  do 
twice  as  much  clipping  in  an  hour  as 
with  a  conventional  mowing  machine. 
We  have  one  of  these  machines  at  Hay- 
field,  and  we  also  have  a  few  fast 
rocks.  If  one  can  be  kept  away  from 


the  other,  the  machine  works  rapidly 
and  well.  It  also  is  good  for  chopping 
down  stalks  left  after  either  grain  corn 
or  sweet  corn  is  removed. 

It  was  a  bad  case  of  flu.  Central 
heating  seemed  insufficient,  a  warm 
bathroom  wasn’t  warm  enough,  and  an 
electric  pad  for  cold  feet  worked  toe 
little.  Then  I  came  to  my  senses  when 
recalling  my  upbringing,  with  woot 
stoves,  washtub  baths  by  the  kitchen 
stove,  which  also  heated  the  water, 
kerosene  lamps,  outdoor  toilet,  water 
supply  hand-pumped  at  the  well  in  side- 
yard,  and  transportation  in  cold  buggy 
or  cutter  after  old  Nellie  was  harnessed 
and  hooked  up. 

*  *  * 

Having  plenty  of  hay  is  not  far  from 
being  money  in  the  bank.  Feeding  hay 
even  to  the  point  of  waste  seems  good 
policy  for  young  and  dry  stock.  Then 
grain  can  be  cut  down  or  omitted.  At 
Hayfields  practically  all  our  hay  con¬ 
tains  legumes,  but  we  must  admit  that 
too  much  of  it  is  harvested  when  past 
the  stage  of  highest  feeding  value.  It 
has  always  been  so,  and  is  our  mos1 
perplexing  problem.  We  don’t  know 
how  to  master  it  with  the  equipment 
and  manpower  now  available. 

All  during  fall  and  winter  great  loads 
of  baled  hay  were  seen  on  the  high¬ 
ways,  including  the  Thruway,  headed 
east  and  south  toward  the  lower  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  New  England  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Livestock  farmers  who  experience 
a  drought  so  severe  as  to  require  them 
to  buy  hay  have  suffered  real  financial 
damage.  Too  bad.  Normally  their  early 
and  midsummer  rainfall  is  better  than 
ours  in  western  New  York.  We  too  had 
a  bad  drought,  but  a  little  later. 

*  *  * 

Most  of  the  hay  moving  along  the 
highways  to  dairymen  who  must  have 
it  is  not  of  good  quality.  Very  little  of 
it  is  green  or  shows  much  legume.  It 
is  what  we  have,  rather  than  what  we 
ought  to  have.  For  many  reasons,  I 
question  heat-drying  as  the  main  solu¬ 
tion.  Until  either  mobile  or  stationary 
hay  pelleting  equipment  arrives,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  practical  addition  to 
haying  machinery  is  the  field  crusher, 
or  crimper.  Harry  and  I  are  thinking 
about  it.  It  saves  a  day. 


OPERATION  DEEP  FREEZE 


This  is  an  official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph,  and  is  shown  to  relieve  the  feelings  of  farm 
ers  who've  had  trouble  with  tractors,  manure  spreaders,  etc.,  in  January,  1958.  Thi 
scene  is  near  the  South  Pole,  in  Little  America  in  the  Antarctic,  during  "Operatioi 
Deep  Freeze."  it  shows  mechanics  removing  a  track  roller  frame  in  deadly  cold  unde 
the  most  primitive  conditions.  The  spare  parts  were  on  hand. 


ANNOUNC1  IAMATIC  NEW  ENGINEERING  ACHIEVEMENT 


Case-o-matic  Drive  gives  you  all  the  benefits  of  an 
automatic  torque  converter.  In  addition,  it  also  gives 
you  the  convenient  option  of  direct  drive.  Just  flip  a 
little  lever  below  the  steering  wheel  and  you  have  direct 
drive,  instantly.  When  you  encounter  a  heavy  load, 
flip  it  back  and  you  automatically  increase  pull-power 
to  match  the  increased  load. 

In  most  working  ranges,  Case-o-matic  multiplies 
pull-power  up  to  100% — gives  you  double  drawbar 
pull  in  reserve.  This  lets  you  operate  in  a  higher  work¬ 
ing  range  —  and  yet  you  can’t  stall  the  engine  or  abuse 
it  by  overloading. 

For  the  thrill  of  your  life,  see  your  Case  dealer  soon 
and  get  acquainted  with  Case-o-matic  Drive  from  the 
seat  of  a  tractor.  Then  you’ll  see  why  we  say  —  you’ve 
just  got  to  feel  it  to  believe  it. 


Forget  all  that  you  have  ever  known  about  tractor  op¬ 
eration  .  .  .  about  pull-power  .  .  .  about  work  capacity. 
Now  you  can  have  everything  you’ve  dared  to  dream 
about  —  easy  handling  .  .  .  comfort  .  .  .  automatic  con¬ 
trol  you  never  before  thought  possible.  You  will  find 
Case-o-matic  Drive  such  an  entirely  new  experience 
.  .  .  such  sheer  pleasure  to  operate,  you’ll  agree  it’s  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  comparison. 

Try  it.  You’ll  start  heavy  loads  in  high  gear  with 
velvet-powered  smoothness,  almost  incredibly  swift  and 
steady  acceleration.  No  nursing  of  the  clutch,  no  la¬ 
boring  engine,  no  jerking  or  hesitation.  Just  press  the 
foot  accelerator  and  you  glide  away  from  a  standing 
start  to  the  tune  of  a  purring  engine  that  sings  of  full 
power,  of  high  torque  magically  multiplied  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  load. 

For  plowing,  you  can  select  a  working  range  higher 
than  you  would  use  with  a  conventional  tractor.  When 
you  come  to  a  hard  pull,  forget  that  you  have  a  clutch 
and  gearshift.  You  don’t  need  them.  Case-o-matic 
senses  the  additional  load  instantly  .  .  .  automatically 
multiplies  torque  to  provide  the  extra  pull-power  you 
need.  It’s  so  smooth  and  effortless,  you  have  to  feel  it 
to  believe  it. 


Little  or  No  Cash  Needed 

Your  trade-in  will  probably  cover  your  down  payment 
on  a  new  Case  tractor.  Get  it  now  and  enjoy  its  extra 
work-power,  its  savings  of  time  right  away.  Use  the 
Case  Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan  for  later  payments 
when  you  have  money  coming  in  from  crops  or  livestock. 


124  MODELS 


►-Plow  Tractor  with 
mafic  Drive;  diesel, 
«,  LP  -gas,  low-cost 
Power  ranges;  stand- 
wneel,  row  crop  with 

°ki  front  wheels, 
*o!e  front  axle. 


1010  Has  100- horse  power 
diesel  engine,  four  gear 
ranges  forward  and  reverse 
— hydraulic  power  shift  and 
Terramatic  transmission. 
Dual  control  hydraulics  .  . . 
rear  mounted  toolbar. 


610  Choice  of  gas  or  diesel 
62- horsepower  engine,  Ter¬ 
ramatic  transmission.  Four 
gear  ranges  forward  and  re¬ 
verse  —  hydraulic  power 
shift.  Dual  hydraulics  for 
implements. 


810  80- horsepower  crawler 
with  either  diesel  or  gaso¬ 
line  engine  and  Terramatic 
transmission  for  independ¬ 
ent  power  control  of  each 
track.  Four  gear  ranges. 


310  Hi-torque  42-horse- 
power  Case  engine  with  3- 
speed  transmission  and 
planetary  differential  steer¬ 
ing.  Hydraulics,  PTO  and 
belt  pulley  for  greater  power 
application. 


700  4-5  Plow  Tr» 
sel,  gasoline,  LPj 
cost  fuel;  standard 
row  crop  with  sing 
wheels,  adjustable1 
8-speed  dual-ran! 
mission.  Duo-coj 
draulics  and  Fag' 


900  5-6  Plow  Tractor  with 
6  forward  speeds;  standard 
4-wheel  diesel  or  LP-gas; 
power  steering  and  duo- 
control  hydraulics. 


600  4- Plow  Tractor  with 
Case-o-matic  Drive;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  row  crop  with 
single  or  dual  wheels,  ad¬ 
justable  front  axle;  gasoline, 
LP-gas;  4  or  8  working 
ranges. 


500  3-4  Plow  Tractor;  4- 
speed,  12-speed  tripl-range, 
shuttle  transmissions;  stand¬ 
ard  4- wheel,  row  crop  with 
single  or  dual  wheels,  ad¬ 
justable  front  axle;  gasoline, 
LP-gas  engine;  complete 
hydraulics. 


300  3-  Plow  Tractor;  diesel, 
gasoline,  LP-gas,  low-cost 
fuel;  standard  4- wheel,  row 
crop  with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  adjustable  front 
axle.  4-speed,  12-speed  tripl- 
range  and  shuttle  transmis¬ 
sions. 


400  3+  Plow  Tractor  with 
Case-o-matic  Drive;  4  or  8 
working  ranges;  gasoline. 
LP-gas,  low-cost  fuel;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  dual  wheels, 
adjustable  front  axle. 


200  2- Plow  Gasoline  Trac¬ 
tor;  4-speed,  12-speed  tripl- 
range,  shuttle  transmissions. 
Standard  4-wheel,  row  crop 
with  dual  wheels  or  adjust¬ 
able  front  axle;  standard  or 
constant  PTO;  Snap-Lock 
Eagle-Hitch. 
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for  today’s  biggest  thrill  in  farming ...  drive  a 


There’s  simply  no  way  to  know  what  Case-o-matic  Drive  is  like  until  you  take  the  wheel  your¬ 
self.  No  words  can  tell  you  how  it  feels  to  have  such  mighty  pull-power  at  the  touch  of  your 
hand  or  the  tilt  of  your  toe.  Drop  in  on  your  Case  dealer  ...  or  get  him  on  the  phone  today 
.  .  .  and  tell  him  you  want  to  try  Case-o-matic  Drive  on  your  own  farm. 


Doubles  pull-power  in  tough  going  — 
without  shifting 

Use  a  working  range  higher  than  you  would  with  direct  drive. 
When  going  up  hill,  and  in  hard  ground  or  heavy  soil, 
Case-o-matic  Drive  increases  the  pull  ...  up  to  double  if  needed 
.  .  .  without  use  of  clutch  or  gear  shift.  Engine  can’t  stall. 


Turn  without  effort  at  row  ends 
and  headlands 

Choose  fast  range  to  sail  along  in  good  going.  You  can 
slow  down  for  safe  short  turns  ...  or  to  dodge  misplaced 
plants  ...  by  merely  letting  up  on  the  throttle.  You  never 
need  to  use  the  clutch  or  gear  shift  to  slow  down. 


Slow  down  without  shifting 
to  handle  heavy  slugs 

On  up-grades,  in  soft  ground  or  rank-growing  crop, 
Case-o-matic  Drive  permits  automatically  slower  speed  without 
slowing  PTO,  lightens  the  load  going  into  chopper.  You  can 
clear  machine  without  stopping,  shifting  or  clutching. 


Smooth,  high-gear  starts 
from  a  dead  stop 

Stay  right  in  fast  road  gear  for  full  stop  by  merely  slowing 
engine.  Give  it  gas,  and  start  right  off  again  smoothly, 
quickly.  No  time  is  lost  in  shifting,  no  rolling  back  on  up-hill 
starts,  no  need  to  ride  the  clutch,  no  engine  stalling. 


Send  now  for  complete  details  about  this  revolutionary  Case  engineering 
achievement.  See  how  it  produces  such  amazing  performance  .  .  .  how 
much  it  can  give  you  in  convenience,  time  saved  in  extra  work  done  .  .  . 
in  sheer  pleasure  to  operate.  Check  here  the  tractors  which  may  interest 
you.  Address  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  98A,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

□  New  310  crawler 

□  New  610  crawler 

□  New  810  crawler 

□  New  1010  crawler 


Swift,  shock-free  loading 

Drive  to  the  pile,  ease  the  bucket  into  the  material  for  a 
big  bite.  No  need  for  ramming  or  slamming  —  Case-o-matic 
Drive  delivers  smooth,  cushioned  double-power  push  for 
digging  into  tough  manure,  packed  snow,  heavy  earth  or  gravel 


□  New  2-plow  200  tractor 

□  New  3-plow  300  tractor 

□  3+  plow  Case-o-matic  400 

□  New  3-4  plow  500 


Student  I  I 


Name 


!ASE  CO.  •  RACINE,  wl 
1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 


Address 
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President  Roy  Forsyth,  center,  and  C.  H.  Riley,  Jr.,  Joseph  Vandemark,  and  David 
Call,  speakers  at  N.Y.C.C.G.C.  annual  meeting. 


Canning  Growers  Told  Cooperation 
Offers  the  Way  to  Solve  Problems 


<<r^O-OPERATIVES  rather  than 

^✓government  programs  are  the  so¬ 
lution  to  farm  problems,”  Joseph  S. 
Vandemark,  assistant  director  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
told  members  in  speaking  at  the  12th 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Can¬ 
ning  Crop  Growers  Co-operative  held  in 
Batavia,  January  16. 

Investments  by  farmers  in  buying 
and  marketing  services  amount  to  but 
2  percent  of  the  value  of  farm  prod¬ 
uction,  Mr.  Vandemark  said,  and  these 
activities  must  be  greatly  expanded  if 
the  natiop’s  food  producers  are  to  gain 
control  over  the  economic  forces  that 
determine  farm  income. 

David  Call,  Cornell  graduate  student, 
in  reporting  on  his  study  of  the  Co-op, 
stated  that  83  percenlf’of  the  members 
surveyed  rate  its  performance  as  good 
or  excellent,  and  list  as  benefits  higher 
contract  prices,  supply  and  market  in¬ 
formation,  better  contract  terms  other 
than  prices,  and  improved  grower-pro¬ 
cessor  relations. 

Speaking  on  the  topic  “Some  Chal¬ 
lenges  in  Farming,”  Charles  H.  Riley, 
Jr.,  director  of  wholesale  operations  of 
the  Grange  League  Federation  Ex¬ 
change,  cited  the  rapid  changes  in  the 
food  industry  and  stated  that  the  con¬ 
centration  of  buying  power  into  fewer 
units  requires  organization  by  farmers. 

“The  integration  that  has  occurred 
in  food  production  and  processing, 
viewed  with  alarm  by  so  many,  is  not 
farmers  and  in  the  producers’  interest,” 
Riley  stated. 

Forsyth  Is  President 

Harold  Shepard  of  Elba,  Donald  Nes¬ 
bitt  of  Albion,  and  Nelson  Rhinehart  of 


ai  reomyo\  okayed 
for  dairy  feeding 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
recently  removed  restrictions  on  the 
1  use  of  controlled  amounts  of  aureomy- 
I  cin  in  daily  dairy  cow  feeding  for  con¬ 
trol  of  bacterial  infection. 

■ 

Previous  restrictions  were  designed 
to  safeguard  the  public  against  anti- 
^  biotics  in  milk.  Exhaustive  tests  con- 
|  ducted  by  FDA,  however,  showed  that 
under  the  recommended  feeding  level, 
no  residues  of  aureomycin  occur. 

The  action  releases  for  use  by  the 
dairy  industry  a  weapon  for  disease 
control  which  already  has  been  avail¬ 
able  to  beef,  pork,  and  poultry  pro¬ 
ducers.  According  to  scientists  working 
°n  the  subject,  increased  milk  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  indicated  in  some  prelim¬ 
inary  tests  of  daily  feeding  at  the  ap¬ 
proved  level. 


Lockport,  were  .  elected  directors  of 
Genesee,  Orleans  and  Niagara  Coun¬ 
ties.  Roy  Forsyth  of  Byron  was  chosen 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  serve  as 
President  in  1958. 

Shepard  and  Nesbitt,  as  chairmen 
of  the  advisory  committees,  discussed 
the  1957  contracts  and  reported  on  the 
current  supply  and  demand  situation  of 
processed  vegetables.  A  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  membership  was  reported  by 
secretary  W.  S.  Stempfle,  and  the  audit 
of  treasurer  R.  V.  Call,  Jr.,  indicated 
a  strong  financial  situation. 

William  Hamilton  of  Perry  presided 
over  the  morning  session  and  Roy  For¬ 
syth  of  Byron  chairmaned  the  after¬ 
noon  meeting.  Two  hundred  members 
frpm  the  nine-county  area  served  by 
the  Canning  Crop  Growers  Co-opera¬ 
tive  were  in  attendance. 

—  A.  a.  — 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  HOLDS  126TH 
MEETING 

T  the  126th  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  held  in  Albany  on  January  15, 
Century  Farm  citations  were  presented 
by  Governor  Harriman  to  the  Burns- 
Lounsbury  Farm  in  Delaware  County, 
the  Button  farm  in' Rensselaer  County, 
the  Mitchell  farm  in  Jefferson  County, 
and  the  Colby  farm  in  Monroe  County. 

Webster  J.  Birdsall  of  North  Chath¬ 
am  was  elected  to  succeed  Warren 
W.  Hawley,  Jr.  as  president  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  Mr.  Birdsall  was  identified  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  for  36  years,  serving  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  for  21 
of  them.  He  has  just .  returned  from  a 
tour  of  service  with  the  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  in  Israel,  Rome  and  Ethiopia. 

Resolutions  were  passed  calling  for  a 
New  York  State  farm  products  adver¬ 
tising  program,  commendation  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  water  rights  and  irrigation, 
cessation  of  Federal  land  reclamation 
for  agricultural  purposes,  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  in  developing  improved 
marketing  programs,  and  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  future  highways  be  de¬ 
signed  to  occupy  less  valuable  lands 
and  be  planned  to  follow  farm  bound¬ 
aries  as  much  as  possible,  with  advance 
payments  for  appropriated  ,  property 
and  allowance  for  agricultural  drainage 
of  soils. 

The  day-long  session  was  climaxed 
by  a  dinner  which  featured  New  York 
State  farm  products.  Governor  Harri¬ 
man  addressed  the  group,  and  remarks 
were  also  made  by  State  Agriculture 
Commissioner  Daniel  J.  Carey. 


U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  Forecasts  Are 


86%  ACCURATE! 

Everybody  needs  accurate  weather  information.  Forecasts 
based  on  facts  help  you  plan  your  farm  work  wisely. 

The  Best  Weather  Forecasts  Today  Are  Made  By  The  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau.  They’re  right  9  times  out  of  10. 

Northeastern  farmers  can  hear  these  forecasts  on  Weather 
Roundup  at  6:25  and  7:15  A.  M.,  and  at  12:15  and  6:15 
P.  M.,  over  the  Rural  Radio  Network  and  its  affiliated  AM 
Stations. 


FM  STATIONS 


Bristol  Center 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter 

WRRD 

105.1  me. 

Ithaca 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP-FM 

104.7  me. 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady 

WFLY 

92.3  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRL 

107.7  me. 

AM  STATIONS 


Albany 

WPTR 

1540  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc 

Binghamton 

WNBF 

1290  ke. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc 

Buffalo 

WKBW 

1520  kc. 

Plattsburgh 

WEAV 

960  kc 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Rochester 

WVET 

1280  kc 

Ithaca 

WHCU 

870  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

630  kc 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc 

Newark 

WACK 

1420  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

Walton 

WDIA 

1270  kc 

New  York 

WRCA 

660  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc 

Brought  to  listeners  over 


Rural  Radio  Network 
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“Jt’s  the  easy  way 
to  be  well  f  ixed 
when  you’re  my  age” 


“You’ll  find  out,  as  \  did,  that 
you  really  won’t  miss  the  yearly 
premiums,  and  when  you  get  to 
be  my  age,  you’ll  have  the  money 
you  need  for  the  things  you  want 
to  do.  And  another  nice  thing,  if 
anything  should  happen  to  you 
during  your  earning  years,  this 
Farmers  and  Traders  Retirement 
Plan  will  provide  an  income  for 
Clara  and  the  children.” 

You  can  have  a  retirement  in¬ 
come  too  —  you  simply  save  each 
year  through  the  Farmers  and 
Traders  Retirement  Income  Plan, 
which  also  gives  your  family  in¬ 
come  protection  while  they  are 
growing  up.  This  plan  has  been 
specially  designed  for  people  who 
must  earn  their  living. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 


- FARMERS  AND  TRADERS - , 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  1,  N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

*  “ 

[  Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  J 

complete  information  about  your  Retire-  | 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

1 

I  Name . 

[  St.  or  RD . 

1 

City . 

[^A-62 

SORE  TEATS 
SCAB  TEATS 
BRUISED  TEATS 
OBSTRUCTIONS 


The  easy,  modern  way  to 
Keep  teat  open,  Keep  it 
healing,  Keep  it  milking 


Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  act  2 
ways — Medically  and  Mechanically  —  to  pro¬ 
vide  antiseptic  protection,  reduce  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  maintain  free  milk  flow  through  the 
canal  of  hard  milking  teats.  They  provide 
gentle/ non-irritating  support  to  delicate  lining 
of  teat  canal.  Keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its 
natural  shape  to  promote  normal  healing  — 
natural  milking. 


CONTAINS  SULFATHIAZOLE 


This  built-in  medication  is  released  slowly  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action  direct¬ 
ly  at  site  of  trouble. 


Dr.  Nat/ tors 

M£t>fCATBP 

Teat  Dilators 


EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Di¬ 
lator  in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks 
free,  by  hand.  Fit  either  large-  or  small  teats. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write 


H.W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  9,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(J,5  'Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  504 
(.16  Dilators) 


i 


^u“*TORs 


New  York  Four-H 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  CHAMPIONS 

By  PROFESSOR  H.  A.  WILLMAN 

4-H  Club  Livestock  Specialist,  Cornell  University 


HOR  A  BOY  or  girl  to  be  honored 
as  a  State  4-H  Dairy  or  Live¬ 
stock  Achievement  Champion 
has  become  one  of  the  finest 
honors  that  may  come  to  a  member. 
The  4-H  winners  for  1957  were: 

Dairy 

Phyllis  Hotaling,  Cato,  Cayuga 
County.  v 

James  Ellis,  East  Otto,  Cattaraugus 
County. 

Richard  Baright,  Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess. 


Ronald  Kasper,  Pine  City,  Chemung. 


Richard  Crye  Richard  Baright 


William  Roese,  Middleburg,  Scho¬ 
harie. 

Roger  Jones,  Churchville,  Monroe 
County. 

Meat  Animal  and  Horse  Program 

Richard  Crye,  Avon,  Livingston 
County,  first  in  hog  production  work. 

Judith  Carnes  of  Ithaca,  Tompkins 
County,  sheep. 

James  Leachman  of  Rhinebeck, 
Dutchess  County,  Angus  and  all-breed 
beef  award. 

Gayle  Kent  of  Jordan,  Onondaga 
County,  light  horses. 

This  popular  state-wide  program  an¬ 
nually  involves  over  10,000  youth  who 
raise  livestock.  Each  year,  all  of  the 
counties  of  the  state  may  nominate  for 
State  achievement  honors,  one  of  their 
most  outstanding  workers  with  each 
class  of  stock  and  each  breed  of  dairy 
cattle.  One  evidence  of  the  keen  inter¬ 
est  and  competition  in  this  program  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  389  members 
were  nominated  this  year  by  50 
counties. 

Basis  of  Selecting  Winners 

A  recent  summary  of  a  large  number 
of  county  achievement  reports  show 
what  it  seems  to  take  for  a  boy  or  girl 
to  become  project  champion.  County 
winners,  on  the  average,  are  15  to  16 
years  of  age.  Most  of  them  complete 
five  or  six  years  of  club  work,  during 


Hi-Lite  Studio  Rodney  Jones 

Gayle  Kent 

which  time  they  usually  develop  a  herd 
or  flock  of  six  to  seven  head  of  animals 
mainly  purebreds. 

State  winners  usually  are  nearer  to 
the  upper  4-H  age  limit  of  21  years  of 
age,  have  been  enrolled  longer,  and  own 


larger  flocks  or  herds.  Most  of  the  boys 
and  girls  participate  in  the  following 
4-H  activities:  judging,  exhibiting,  fit¬ 
ting  and  showing,  record  keeping,  and 
demonstrational  work.  They  have  been 
elected  by  their  fellow  club  members  to 
several  leadership  positions,  including 
an  office  in  their  local  4-H  club.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  they  have  a  good  attitude,  show  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  and  carry  such 
other  projects  as  poultry,  garden,  tree 
planting,  and  tractor  maintenance. 

Breeders  and  Leaders  Developed 

1 

The  herds  and  flocks  which  most  of 
the  county  and  state  project  winners 
own  today  are  made  up  largely,  of  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  first  animals.  How 
many  of  these  4-H  members  develop 
their  projects  is  brought  out  in  such 
success  stories  as  the  follows: 

William  Roese,  the  State  Jersey  win¬ 
ner,  started  his  4-H  club  project  in 
1950  with  a  registered  Jersey  heifer. 
Today,  through  a  great  deal  of  effort 
and  hard  work,  he  has  developed  a  herd 
of  30  animals;  14  cows  and  16  younger 
animals.  Thirteen  of  these  are  of  his 
own  breeding  and  eight  are  female  des¬ 
cendants  of  his  first  project  calf. 

When  James  Ellis  started  in  club 
work  several  years  ago,  he  brought  the 
first  purebred  Brown  Swiss  to  the  farm 
and  ever  since  then  the  home  herd  has 
been  rapidly  shifting  away  from  other 
breeds.  To  show  how  his  project  has 
influenced  the  development  of  his  herd, 
he  has  seven  descendants  of  his  first 
project  calf  and  four  from  his  second 
calf.  He  has  sold  18  head  since  he 
started  and  still  owns  17  head.  One  of 
his  best  cows  made  a  yearly  record  of 
14,232  pounds  of  milk  and  632  pounds 
of  fat.  He  also  owns  a  3  year  old  which 
/  • 


Bergh  Studio  Phyllis  Hotaling 

Wm,  Roese 


just  completed  a  record  of  10,743  milk 
and  386  fat  in  312  days. 

The  work  of  meat  animal  members 
parallels  the  accomplishments  of  the 
dairy  members  very  closely.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  this  yearls  sheep  champion,  Ju¬ 
dith  Carnes,  started  her  4-H  club  work 
in  1950  with  a  pair  of  Southdown 
lambs.  Today  she  has  a  flock  of  39 
head  consisting  of  13  ewes,  8  ewe 
lambs,  6  yearling  ewes,  3  rams,  and  9 
wethers.  Since  starting  her  sheep  pro¬ 
ject  she  has  sold  35  head,  the  most  of 
which  have  been  market  lambs. 

She  has  shown  her  sheep  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  and  has  won  a  number  of 
championship  ribbons.  This  year  she 
showed  the  Champion  market  lamb  and 
pen  of  lambs  at  the  State  Fair.  Her 
State  Fair  winnings  also  included  every 
first  place  in  the  various  Southdown 
classes.  Her  record  at  the  Western  New 
York  Fat  Stock  Show  and  sale  and  the 
county  fairs  in  her  area  is  much  the 
same.  She  is  a  good  competitor  and  has 
won  several  fitting  and  showmanship 
contests. 

Hundreds  of  other  youth  not  honored 
as  State  achievement  winners  have  ex- 
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highly 

effective 
against 

MASTITIS 


HANFORD'S 


Selecta* 

Conforming  with  latest 
government  regulations. 


Separately  packaged  tips 
to  prevent  cross  infection. 


Accurately  metered 
doses  in  each  syringe. 


6cc 


Now,  a  faster,  easier  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  mastitis!  The  4-shot  SELECTA 
syringe  contains  24cc  of  a  high-potency 
antibiotic  formula  that  is  a  medically 
proved  specific  for  the  usual  mastitis- 
causing  bacteria.  Snap-off  plastic  tabs 
accurately  measure  four  6cc  doses. 

Each  24cc  contains  Each  Gcc  contains 

400.000  units. ..  Procaine  Penicillin  G ...  100,000  units 

400  mg. .  Dihydrostrcptomycin  base  as  sulfate.  100  mg. 

200  mg . Neomycin  base  as  sulfate . 50  mg. 

400  mg . Sulfathiazolc .  100  mg. 

400  mg . Sulfanilamide .  100  mg. 

See  and  try  SELECTA  at  your  dealer's  or  write 

HANFORD'S 

*U.S.  Pat.  No.  2,764,981 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Nationally  known  Dairy 
and  Health  Authorities 
say:  Clipping  prevents 
dirt  accumulation — the 
chief  source  of  sediment. 

Clipped  cows  are  easier 
to  keep  clean  produce 
more  desirable  milk  with 
low  bacteria  count,  less 
sediment.  Overall  clipping  helps  control 
lice  infestation.  For  best  results  use  Clip- 
master.  Preferred  for  its  size,  ease  of  han¬ 
dling,  lasting  durability,  $47.25. 

Grooming  Brush  Attachment  does  a 
more  thorough  job  of  cleaning  dairy  cattle. 
No.  61A,  new  low  price,  $16.95. 

( Sunbeam  corporation 

Dept.  * .  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  III. 


Grooming  Head 


Your  Ciipmaster 


THE  SIGN  OF  APPROVAL 


New  York  Farm  Equipment-  Dealers'  Association 
Bajnbridge,  New  York 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

.  screws  .  .  .  parts 

QUID, 
RENCH 


J.  W.  HANCE  MFG.  CO..  Westerville.  Ohio 
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Costs  LEAST  to  Buy  -  LEAST  to  Run 

Handles  Forage  Crops  FASTER,  CHEAPER 

The  1958 


PAPEC 


32A 


"Grow-'Em"  Milk 
Replacer  and  Miner 
alized  Stock  Food 
(or  all  livestock. 

Ask  your  nearby 
International 
Stock  Food  rep¬ 
resentative. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 
Delhi,  New  York 
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jellent  records,  too.  They  have  attain- 
:d  a  similar  degree  of  success  after 
hey  enrolled  and  purchased  their  first 
mimals.  Nearly  a  half  of  all  of  the 
957  county  nominees  were  given  a  blue 
ibbon  or  award  of  excellence  rating 

for  their  all-round  achievement.  Their 
ames  follow: 

■  Among  this  year’s  close  contenders 
for  the  Ayrshire  championship  were 
Villiam  Wickham,  Chenango  County; 
’atricia  Cooley,  Columbia  County; 
llary  Ellen  Scudder,  Delaware;  James 
lussell,  Franklin;  Warren  Hensel, 
Jenesee;  Jack  Bell,  Jefferson;  Brenda 
Vitkop,  Niagara;  Roger  Greeno,  Washi¬ 
ngton;  Peter  Whittaker,  Chenango; 


early  interest  in  cattle  had  a  profound 
influence  in  developing  and  carrying 
on  the  present  Smith  herd  of  65  head. 
Thirty-five  head  of  the  cattle  are  reg¬ 
istered  and  of  these  Patricia  owns  15 
head,  9  of  which  trace  to  her  first  three 
project  calves. 

Many  other  girls  compiled  very  re¬ 
markable  Holstein  records.  Those  hav¬ 
ing  achievement  reports  which  offer¬ 
ed  Patricia  the  most  competition  were 
Nancy  Wolfer,  Allegany;  Donna  Patch- 
en,  Cayuga;  Nancy  Smith,  Chemung; 
Hildegard  Johannssen,  Dutchess;  Nancy 
Putnam,  Fulton;  Nancy  Sawyer,  Jeffer¬ 
son;  Barbara  Curtis,  Madison;  Carol 
Thorn,  Orange;  Dorine  Hooper,  St. 
Lawrence;  Anita  Mosher,  Washington; 
Sharon  Bingham,  Yates;  Hazel  Meade, 
Chenango;  Marcia  Allen,  Herkimer; 
and  Roberta  Kuhn  of  Livingston 
County. 

Those  whose  Jersey  records  of 
achievement  most  nearly  paralleled 
William’s  were:  Alan  Lloyd,  Washing¬ 
ton  County;  Norman  Hoyt,  Delaware; 
William  Lavigne,  Rensselaer;  Richard 
Wheeler,  Chemung;  Robert  Mayhew, 
St.  Lawrence;  Robert  Taylor,  Madison; 
George  Woodruff,  Lewis;  Leigh  Manley, 
Chenango;  Joseph  Osborn,  Orange; 
Dyke  Henderson,  Rensselaer;  Loyal 
Fisher,  St.  Lawrence;  John  Melvin,  On¬ 
ondaga;  Keith  Tompkins,  Seneca;  Paul 
Aaron,  Cattaraugus;  Merle  Lawton, 
Tioga;  and  Robert  Dutcher,  Otsego. 

Miss  Marion  Archer  of  Chenango 
County  was  this  year’s  State  Jersey 
winner  among  the  girls.  The  other  girls 
who  gave  Miss  Archer  the  most  com¬ 
petition  this  year  were:  Marjorie  Os¬ 
born,  Steuben  County;  Barbara  Chit¬ 
tenden,  Columbia;  Nancy  Johannes,  Al¬ 
legany;  Jacqueline  Lant,  Tioga;  Mary 
Anne  Delaney,  Cayuga;  Elizabeth  El¬ 
liott,  St.  Lawrence;  Charlotte  Benton, 
Steuben;  Mary  Jane  Clark,  Oswego; 
Nancy  Humphrey,  Wyoming;  June 
Smith,  Schoharie;  Annette  Kinyon,  On¬ 
ondaga;  and  Carol  Somers,  Cortland. 

Among  the  closest  competitors  for 
the  State  awards  in  livestock  work 
other  than  with  dairy  cattle  were:  Jean 
Smith,  Wayne  Pulver,  Bruce  Dever- 
aux,  and  Susan  Miller  of  Niagara; 
David  Oderkirk  of  Genesee;  David 
Fleischer  and  Sophie  Talarico  of  Co¬ 
lumbia;  Robert  Brandes  and  John  Dor- 
vit  of  Allegany;  John  Adams,  Wayne 
County;  Gail  Sine,  Tompkins;  Paul 
Andrews,  Livingston;  David  Hollier 
and  George  Minturn,  Cayuga;  Monte 
Munford,  Otsego;  Bonnie  Brown,  Cat- 
tapaugus;  Donald  Borden  and  Larry 
Snyder  of  Steuben  County;  Keith  Stum- 
bo,  Ontario;  Carol  Chestnut  of  Sche¬ 
nectady;  Kenneth  Chichester,  Scho¬ 
harie;  Wayne  Bauer,  Wayne;  Joe  Cur¬ 
ran,  Dutchess;  Thomas  VandeWater, 


All  NEW  PAPEC 

MODEL  40 

CROP  BLOWER 


James  Ellis 


Ronald  Kasper 


onakl  Reynolds,  Clinton;  Leroy  Wes- 
lon,  St.  Lawrence;  and  Eleanor  Ather- 
on  of  Steuben  County. 

The  blue  ribbon  candidates  for  the 
tate  Brown  Swiss  achievement  award 
or  boys  were:  Richard  Taylor,  Dela- 
are  County;  David  Bradt,  Montgom- 
ry;  Jerry  Harkness,  Onondaga  Coun- 
r,  Jeffrey  VanBlake,  Schoharie;  Tho¬ 
mas  McCauley,  Livingston;  and  Gordon 
eck,  Saratoga.  Among  the  girls,  Carol 
ubran  of  Montgomery  County  was  the 
tate  champion.  Her  closest  competi¬ 
tors  were  Juliana  Platt  of  Otsego  and 
andy  Nichols  of  Madison. 


Among  Richard  Baright’s  closest 

f^ompetitors  for  the  Guernsey  award 
’ere:  Frederick  Melvin,  Onondaga 


Take  a  lesson  from  the  whale;  the 
only  time  he  gets  harpooned  is  when 
he  comes  up  to  spout. — The  Liguor- 
iau 


ounty;  Graydon  Stoddard,  Chenango; 
lament  Dent,  Delaware;  Christel 
rovvn,  Onondaga;  Lauretta  Woodams, 
Jonroe;  Conrad  Cook,  St.  Lawrence; 
lex  Huntley,  Columbia;  Jack  Butler, 
ryoming;  Ted  King,  Greene;  Alta 
B*eck,  Saratoga;  William  Betts,  Ren¬ 
sselaer;  John  Betts,  Rensselaer;  Larry 
ecker,  Schoharie;  Judith  Sine,  Tomp- 
ins;  Gerald  Bruno,  Clinton;  and  David 
Iollenliauer,  Ulster  County. 

Some  of  the  boys  who  gave  Ronald 
asper  the  most  competition  for  the 
otate  Holstein  honor  were:  Stephen 
!urtiss,  Madison  County;  Nilea  Brown, 
Onondaga;  Bill  Rood,  St.  Lawrence; 
lichard  Hall,  Wayne;  Paul  Sears,  Cort- 
and;  John  Adams,  Chenango;  Henry 
eneke,  Dutchess;  Bruce  Hamilton, 
enesee;  Donald  Sawyer,  Jefferson; 
nthony  Tuchrello,  Livingston;  Ed- 
ard  Driscoll,  Broome;  Edward  Smith, 
■Cattaraugus;  Theron  Gridley,  Che- 
Fung;  Paul  VanAlmelo,  Oswego;  Rob¬ 
ert  Scramlin,  Otsego;  Alton  Slater, 
f>choharie;  Henry  Harris,  Steuben; 
obert  Kelder,  Ulster;  Ronald  Scott, 
ontgomery;  James  Bult,  Rensselaer; 
nd  Allen  Dunham  of  St.  Lawrence 
ounty. 

Among  the  Holstein  girls,  Patricia 
Jhnith  of  Manlius,  Onondaga  County, 
^as  chosen.  She  purchased  her  first 
alf  from  the  Robert  Collins  herd  of 
Malone.  Shortly  after  that,  the  family 
Bterd  really  seemed  to  get  started.  At 
■east  Patricia  likes  to  feel  that  her 


Monroe;  and  Darlene  Hand  of  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Few,  if  any,  projects  contribute  so 
much  to  the  personal  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  youth  as  the  ownership 
and  care  of  animals.  Through  livestock 
project  activities,  members  meet  new 
breeders  and  many  friends;  they  see 
new  places  and  often  gain  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  winning  and  losing  as  they  com¬ 
pete  in  local,  county,  and  state  compe¬ 
tition.  Boys  and  girls  have  a  lot  of  fun, 
too,  as  they  and  their  herds  and  flocks 
develop  together.  A  4-H  dairy  and  live¬ 
stock  program  can  be  a  great  asset 
to  a  community. 


PTO  or  BELT  DRIVE 


Judy  Carnes 


John  Lane  Studio 
James  H.  Leachman 


FORAGE 

HARVEST 


DIRECT  CUT 


Let  the  Papec  “32A”  Forage  Harvester 
cut  your  forage  handling  cost  and  increase 
your  profit.  It  is  the  lowest  cost  forage 
harvester,  yet  does  the  job  better,  faster, 
with  less  help. 

In  field  trials,  a  stock  “32A”  repeatedly 
handled  the  heaviest,  toughest  crops  with 
record  speed.  The  Papec  “32A”  has  fewer 
moving  parts,  is  easier  running.  New  TWO 
V-BELT  MAIN  DRIVE  insures  transmis¬ 
sion  of  full  power  from  PTO  to  harvester. 

IMPORTANT  PAPEC  FEATURES 

Two  V-Belt  Main  Drive  .  .  .  Automatic 
Delivery  Pipe  Control  .  .  .  Side  and  Rear 
Feed  Delivery  .  .  .  Manual  and  Hydraulic 
Lift  on-Base  Unit  .  .  .  High  Speed  Cutting 
Wheel  .  .  .  Adjustable  Axles  .  1  .  Adjustable 
Hay  Pick-up  Fingers  .  .  ,  Patented  Silage 
Shelf  .  .  .  Wheel  Hold-down  and  Push-bar 
standard  on  Direct  Cut  Attachment. 


Works 


in  seconds! 


^  GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
•  Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeza, 
, .......  alfalfa,  etc. 

B>  CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models. 

SII  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WHITE _ _ 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Charlotte,  North  Corolina 


HAY  PICK-UP 


1-  and  2- ROW 
CROP  ATTACHMENT^ 

Changeover  from;  one 
attachment  to  another  is 
easy  and  can  be  done 
in  minutes. 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES,  GARAGES. 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


Easily  keeps  ahead  of  forage  harvester.  Hopper  or  Apron  Table  .  .  . 
Fingertip  Table  Lift  .  .  .  Retractable  Transport  Wheels  .  .  .  PTO  or  Belt 
Drive  .  .  .  Cut  Steel,  Heat-Treated  Gears  .  .  .  TIMKEN  BEARINGS. 

See  the  1958  “32A”  Forage  Harvester  and  the  All-New  Model  40  Crop 
Blower  at  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  name  on  margin  of  ad  for  FREE 
booklet.  Papec  Machine  Company,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.;  243  W.  Merrill  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  2925  Chrysler  Road,  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  18  N.  Tyler  Ave., 
Hopkins,  Minn. 


PAPEC 


MAPLE  PRODUCT  PRODUCERS 

Send  for  information  on  Lambs  latest 
closed  tubing  sap  gathering  system.  5 
years  in  use.  Equipment  less  expensive 
than  any  other  system.  Cuts  sap  gather¬ 
ing  labor  to  most  nothing. 

Many  dealer  openings  available 

/A.  C.  LAMB  &  SONS 

LIVERPOOL,  NEW  YORK 
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Did  you  know  that 
when  a  chick  is  de¬ 
livered,  every  egg 
that  she  is  ever  gonna  lay  is  already  in 
her?  If  you  cut  her  open  you  could 
see  each  little  unformed  egg  producing 
body  with  a  microscope. 


And  it  makes  no  difference  how 
good  you  feed  her.  even  if  it  was  sweet 
cream  and  caviar,  you  couldn’t  get  a 
single  extra  egg  more  than  what  was 
in  her  when  she  was  delivered  from 
the  hatchery. 


BUT  .  .  .  and  it’s  a  mighty  big  “but 
.  .  .  while  good  feeding  won’t  get  more 
eggs  than  were  in  her  to  start  with, 
poor  feeding  will  sure  as  shootin  get 
you  fewer  eggs  than  she  could  have 
laid. 

A  GOOD  LAYER  IS  MADE  OF 
BREED  AND  FEED.  .  .  and  man¬ 
agement. 

You  want  to  buy  chicks  that 
have  a  lot  of  eggs  built  in,  and  you 
want  to  feed  them  so  that  you  get 
as  many  of  those  eggs  as  possible. 
How? 


Well,  when  she’s  a  chick  and  pullet 
you  have  to  feed  her  the  body-building 
nutrients  that  will  build  her  into  a  big:, 
healthy,  sturdy  hen  .  .  .  otherwise  she 
just  won’t  have  the  body  and  stamina 
for  continued  high  production.  And  of 
course,  you  want  to  keep  the  disease 
and  mortality  as  low  as  possible,  so 
you  want  the  ration  highly  fortified  to 
protect  against  disease. 

Remember,  chicks  don’t  eat 
much  so  what  they  DO  eat  has  to 
be  good.  In  view  of  your  total  in¬ 
vestment  in  your  flock.  .  .  chicks, 
feed,  equipment,  housing  and  la¬ 
bor.  .  .  it  REALLY  PAYS  to  buy 
the  best  chicks  and  feed  them  the 
best  starter  you  can  get.  (A  starter 
built  with  Watkins  MIN-VITE  for 
Starting  and  Growing  Poultry.) 

Together,  the  starter  and  grower  will 
put  birds  into  the  laying  house  in  as 
little  as  4  tnonths,  and  laying  in  about 
41/^to  5  months  instead  of  6.  (You 

save  a  lot  of  feed  right  there.)  You'll 
get  fewer  small  pullet  eggs  and  longer 
profitable  laying  life. 

If  you  follow  the  Watkins  Layer 
Program  from  the  start,  you  can  get 
really  amazing  results.  In  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey,  on-the-farm  flocks  produced  eggs 
for  12.20  per  dozen  total  feed  cost  .  .  . 
6.30  out  of  pocket  cost  .  .  .  3.68  lb. 
feed  per  Doz.  .  .  .  78.5%  Production. 

This  Watkins  Layer  Program  is  real¬ 
ly  good  and  the  time  to  start  is  now, 
with  the  chicks.  Why  not  talk  it  over 
with  your  Watkins  Dealer? 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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teat  dilators 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 


ROUTE  24,  WINTERPORT  MAINE 


CRAINE  SILOS 


SAFE  •  FAST  •  SURE 


"The  money  in  my 
CRAINE  SILO  •  • 


Asparagus  bed  showing  chemically  weeded  row  on  the  left  and  unweeded  row  on 
the  right. 
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Herbicides  Effective  In 

Weed  Control  In  Asparagus 

By  CHARLES  J.  NOLL 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


A  WEEDY  asparagus  field  should  be 
a  thing  of  the  past  if  known  meth¬ 
ods  of  weed  control  are  used. 

Weeding  of  asparagus  prior  to  the 
use  of  chemical  herbicides  was  difficult 
because  weeds  developed  in  the  row 
during  the  cutting  season  where  they 
could  not  be  killed  without  damage  to 
the  asparagus.  WithThe  introduction  of 
selective  herbicides  the  problem  of 
weeding  this  crop  was  reopened.  A 
number  of  chemicals  were  found  that 
would  take  out  the  weeds  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  crop  if  applied  before  the 
asparagus  was  above  th6  ground. 


Recommended  —  One  of  the  best  of 
these  chemicals  is  sold  under  the  trade 
name  Monuron.  Its''  chemical  name,  is 
3-(p-chlorophenyl)  1,  1-dimethylurea. 
This  chemical  applied  at  the  rate  of  2 
pounds  per  acre  following  the  discing 
of  the  asparagus  bed  in  the  spring,  and 
again  following  discing  at  the  end  of 
the  cutting  season  if  weeds  have  de¬ 
veloped,  should  eliminate  the  hard-to- 
control  weeds  growing  in  the  area  of 
shoot  emergence.  Weeds  between  the 
rows  are  easily  controlled  by  cultiva¬ 
tion. 


mden  and  Toulons* 
developed  by  New  England* 
largest  breeder.  Big,  fast* 
growing,  best  for  meat  d* 
weeding.  Hatches  weekly  Aoril  - 
June.  Write  RFD  iBfor  FOlDj" 

r 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come.  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  less 
than  the  best? 

5  TYPES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM  ..." 
Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple-Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  aftd  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too.  WRITE 
FOR  FACTS  and  prices  today  .  .  . 
CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept.  A-218,  Norwich,  NX 
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Can  you  tell  me  the  cost  of  current  for  operating  a  1-horsepower  electric  motor? 

The  following  table  comes  from  G.  C.  Perry  of  the  N-ew  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture: 

APPROX.  COST  IN  CENTS*  PER  HOUR  TO  OPERATE  VARIOUS  SIZE  MOTORS  AT  FULL  RATED  LOAD 


Electricity  Costs 
in  cents/Kw. 
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Why  do  farms  sell  for 

more 

money 

water  off  leaves,  don’t  water  unless  the 

when  farm  incomes  are  down? 

top  of  the  soil  in  the  pot  is  dry), 

keep 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons.  Many 
farmers  want  to  enlarge  their  farms  in 
order  to  improve  their  efficiency.  Also, 
there  is  confidence  in  the  long  time  fu¬ 
ture  of  farming,  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  wisdom  of  owning  real  estate 
when  the  price  level  is  on  the  up  trend. 

Are  electric  fences  safe? 

Yes,  if  proper  precautions  are  taken. 
Use  only  an  approved  fence  controller. 
Disconnect  it  before  anyone  services  it. 

How  much  fertilizer  can  a  shade  tree 
use?  What  is  the  best  way  to  apply  it? 

You  can  use  2  to  5  lbs.  of  a  fertilizer 
such  as  10-10-10  for  each  inch  of  trunk 
diameter.  Make  holes  2  to  3  feet  apart 
and  12  to  18  inches  deep  in  the  ground 
shaded  by  the  top.  Divide  the  fertilizer, 
put  it  in  the  holes  and  wash  it  in  with 
a  hose.  j 

What  conditions  are  needed  for  grow¬ 
ing  African  violets? 

A  temperature  around  70°  F. ; 
enough  but  not  too  much  water  (be 
sure  water  can  drain  away,  keep  cold 


plants  away  from  direct  sunlight,  use 
a  soil  made  up  of  1  part  sand,  2  or  3 
parts  garden  soil,  2  parts  peat  moss. 

Can  a  man  who  rents  his  farm  to  a  ten¬ 
ant  qualify  for  social  security? 

Yes,  if  he  “participates  materially” 
in  the  operations  and  management  of 
the  farm.  Better  have  a  definite  agree¬ 
ment,  preferably  in  writing.  The  own¬ 
er  can  give  counsel  and  advice,  furnish 
tools  and  capital  or  help  with  the  work. 

How  much  saving  is  possible  when  pul¬ 
lets  are  raised  on  pasture? 

It  depends  a  lot  on  the  pasture.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sunde  of  Wisconsin  says  that 
where  pullets  are  on  good  pasture, 
which  means  young,  short  grasses  and 
clovers,  a  feed  saving  of  300  per  pullet 
is  possible.  However,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  really  good  pasture  and  to  re¬ 
strict  the  birds  somewhat  in  the 
amount  of  grain  fed.  If  they  get  all 
the  other  feed  that  they  want,  they 
tend  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
clovers  and  grasses  eaten. 


TREATMENT  .  .  . 

For  sore,  scab,  injured,  obstructed 
teats.  Flex-O  Medicated  Teat  Dilators 
— by  their  antiseptic,  gentle  dilating 
action — provide  soothing  relief,  resist 
infection  and  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing.  Keep  teat  canal  OPEN  in  its 
normal  shape  until  healed.  Also  for 
hard  milkers. 

FIT  ALL  SIZE  TEATS 

TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

Regular  —  tm  i*eng«  tesU 

Large  —  to  target  tilts 


48  Dilators . ...  $1.00 
24  Dilators . 65 


At  your  dealer,  or  postpaid. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Cedar  Grove  16,  New 


The  ONLY  cloth-covem 
dilators  that  contain  NO  WIRE! 


From  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


Ready  to  prove  their  exceptional 
profit-abilitie's  to  you,  as  they  have 
to  so  many  others  during  the  past  47 
years!  There's  a  breed  or  cross  exact¬ 
ly  right  for  you— whether  you  specialize 
in  Market  Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes  or 
Hatching  Eggs. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES  and 
R  I.  REDS  for  egg  production.  WHITE 
ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  producing 
hatching  egg*  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broilers. 
You  can't  go  wrong  when  you  order 
from  Clements  —  Maine's  leading 
hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 
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Graded  Eggs  Bring  More  Money 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


marketing  cooperative  operating  30 
retail  stores  at  the  time  this  article 

tas  written. 

An  example  of  a  good  “graded  buy¬ 
ing”  program,  by  written  agreement,  at 
the  wholesale  level  would  be  that  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Inter-County  Farmers’ 
ooperative,  Inc.  of  Woodridge,  N.  Y. 
Ilnter-County”  has  two  types  of  writ- 
n  agreements  with  producers,  a  “par- 
al”  agreement  and  a  “complete” 
[greement.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
artial”  agreement,  a  producer  has  to 
11  and  deliver  to  the  “Co-op”  at  least 
|5  cases  of  eggs  per  week,  of  which  not 
ore  than  y3  may  be  Mediums  and 
e  remainder  Large  and/or  Extra 
,arge  eggs.  All  eggs  delivered  to  the 
|Co-op”  must  be  of  good  quality,  90% 
f  which  shall  be  of  AA  or  A  in  qual¬ 
ity.  For  every  1%  below  the  90%  A  A 
or  A  quality  eggs  that  are  delivered, 
2  mills  are  deducted  from  the  price  the 
producer  receives.  The  “complete” 
Agreement  calls  for  delivery  of  all  but 
0%  (all  sizes)  of  the  producer’s  eggs, 
hich  may  be  withheld. 

aid  Weekly 

Payments  are  made  weekly  to  pro¬ 
ducers  on  Thursday  following  the  date 
f  delivery.  Three  cents  below  the  top 
rner-Barry  quotation  is  paid  for  white 
ullets  and  Peewees,  if  90  percent  of 
e  eggs  are  A  quality  or  better.  One 
[ent  below  the  top  Urner-Barry  quo- 
[ation  is  paid  for  white  Medium  eggs 
90%  or  better,  A  quality  yield). 

The  top  Urner-Barry  quotation  is 
aid  for  Large  white  eggs  grading  90% 
lA  or  A  quality;,  however,  for  a  yield 
f  91%  Large  A  quality  eggs  or  better, 

★  ★★★★★★★ 


ferent  paying  methods  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  stations.  In  one  method  a  basic 

t 

price  is  used  for  a  90%  A  quality  yield. 
For  each  percentage  point  of  A  quality 
yield  over  90%,  they  pay  a  premium. 
For  each  peroentage  point  under  a  90% 
A  quality  yield,  they  make  a  discount. 
The  “premium”  or  “discount”  varies 
during  the  year  according  to  the  value 
of  the  undergrades.  For  example,  the 
premium  paid  a  producer  might  fluctu¬ 
ate  from  .30  to  .50  per  percentage  point 
over  and  the  discount  .30 'or  .50  for  each 
percentage  point  under  the  price  paid 
for  a  90%  A  quality  yield,  as  the  value 
of  the  undergrades  fluctuate.  The  dis¬ 
count  would  be  used  only  until  the  A 
quality  yield  reached  85%. 

In  another  method  being  tried,  a 
price  is  established  for  a  theoretical 
100%  A  quality  yield.  From  this  price, 
the  actual  value  of  the  loss  from  under¬ 
grades  is  deducted  to  find  the  net  pay¬ 
ing  price. 

By  the  third  method,  a  formula  is 
used  that  reflects  the  value  of  the  un¬ 
dergrades  in  relation  to  the  price  of 
Grade  A  eggs.  When  the  value  of  the 
undergrades  is  greater  in  relation  to 
the  Grade  A  price,  a  higher  premium  is 
paid.  When  the  value  of  the  under¬ 
grades  is  less  in  relation  to  the  grade  A 
price,  the  premium  paid  is  less. 

Any  of  these  methods  result  in  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  net  return  to  the 
producer.  The  objective  is  to  reflect  in 
the  producer  price  the  actual  value  of 
the  eggs  in  the  shipment. 

In  this  program  eggs  are  checked 
periodically  in  the  plant  by  New  York 
State  graders.  This  is  to  assure  a  more 
uniform  and  accurate  “grade”  deter¬ 
mination. 


Security  is  mostly  a  superstition. 
It  does  not  exist  in  nature,  nor  do  the 
children  of  men  as  a  whole  experi¬ 
ence  it. — Helen  Keller 


hey  add  3  mills  to  this  quotation;  for 
a  92%  yield  of  A  quality  or  better  they 
dd  6  mills;  for  93%  yield,  9  mills,  and 
[or  93.3%  yield,  10  over  the  top  Urner- 
arry  quotation. 

For  Extra  Large  eggs  yielding  90% 
quality  or  better  the  producer  is  paid 
B0  over  the  top  Urner-Barry  quotation, 
if  the  yield  of  Extra  Large  eggs  is  91% 
t  quality  or  better,  the  producer  re¬ 
vives  1.3  mills  over  top  Urner-Barry; 
or  a  yield  of  92%  A  quality  or  better 
te  gets  1.6  mills  more  than  top  Urner- 
Barry;  for  a  yield  of  93%  A  quality  or 
>etter  he  gets  1.9  mills  over;  and  for  a 
•3.3%  yield  or  A  or  AA  quality  eggs 
•he  producer  receives  20  over  the  top 
Jrner-Barry  quotation. 

For  white  Jumbo  eggs,  the  producer 
s  paid  50  over  the  top  Urner-Barry 
Quotation,  provided  90%  of  his  eggs  are 
of  AA  or  A  quality. 

The  “Co-op”  deducts  and  holds  10 
er  dozen  eggs  delivered  from  the  price 
aid  the  producer  as  security  for  full 
nd  faithful  performance  according  to 
he  agreement.  This  money  is  refunded 
o  the  producer  upon  the  successful  ex- 
iration  of  the  written  agreement. 

This  program  is  also  built  around 
[‘quality.”  A  resident  (Federal-State) 
rader  checks  the  egg  quality  in  the 
fant,  issuing  grading  certificates  to 
he  Co-op  management.  As  a  matter  of 
act,  “Inter-County”  established  the 
irst  quality  control  program  east  of 
he  Rockies  (1955),  that  employed  the 
Federal-State  Grading  Service  to  per- 
°rm  official  grading  at  the  farm  level. 

The  Cooperative  Grange  League  Fed¬ 
eration  Exchange  has  been  working  on 
graded  buying”  and  “quality”  pro¬ 
grams  at  6  of  their  egg  stations.  Their 
programs  would  be  examples  of  the 
‘non- writ  ten  agreement”  type  at  the 
wholesale  level.  At  the  present  time, 
-hey  are  experimenting  with  three  dif¬ 


Wotch  Your  Net  Returns! 

.Other  marketing  agencies  are  set¬ 
ting  up  systems  of  buying  eggs  on  a 
graded  basis.  At  the  present  time,  a  se¬ 
cond  retail  chain  is  beginning  to  bily 
from  producers  in  this  manner  and  an¬ 
other  chain  is  studying  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram.  One  large  wholesaler  (independ¬ 
ent  dealer)  is  developing  a  graded  buy¬ 
ing  program.  An  egg  auction  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  auction  graded  eggs. 

Others  will  keep  developing  until  all 
the  buying  from  producers  in  New 
York  State  will  be  done  on  some  sort 
of  a  graded  basis. 

These  “graded  buying”  programs 
will,  it  properly  used,  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  help  us  in  New  York 
State  to  meet  and  better  our  competi¬ 
tion.  It  is,  therefore,  the  author’s  opin¬ 
ion  that  every  egg  producer  who  can, 
should  sell  his  eggs  on  a  “graded 
basis,”  at  the  retail  or  wholesale  level, 
or  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  (in  ef¬ 
fect  selling  on  a  graded  basis). 

In  deciding  whether  to  sell  on  a 
“graded  basis”  at  the  retail  level  or  at 
the  wholesale  level,  he  should  not  con¬ 
sider  “price”  alone.  The  cost  of  ser¬ 
vices  must  enter  the  picture.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  producer  should  know  his  mar¬ 
keting  costs  (costs  of  possible  candling 
and  grading,  cartons,  delivery,  loss, 
overhead,  etc.) 

Knowing  the  price  he  can  receive  and 
his  costs  in  marketing  at  different  lev¬ 
els,  he  can  figure  his  net  returns  in 
each  case.  Other  things  being  equal,  he 
would  sell  to  the  outlet  from  which  he 
realizes  the  greatest  net  returns. 

Size  of  flock  is  another  consideration. 
Presumably,  but  not  necessarily  al¬ 
ways,  a  producer  having  20,000  birds 
should  sell  differently  than  a  producer 
who  has  3,000  birds.  Labor  available, 
services  performed  by  the  marketing 
agency  and  other  factors  also  have  an 
effect  on  influencing  a  producer  in  sell¬ 
ing  to  a  particular  type  of  outlet. 
Whichever  way  the  producer  decides  to 
sell,  he  should  remember  that  “quality” 
is  the  “password!”  Without  a  quality 
product  he  can’t  succeed! 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  FEED  ADDITIVES 


OUTHERN  EMPIRE  EGG  FARM 
BOOSTS  EGG  PRODUCTION  5% 


with  feed  containing 

DR.  SALSBURY’S 


“.  .  .  we  are  convinced  that  we  are  now  getting  at  least  5%  more  eggs  and 
that  this  is  definitely  due  to  3-Nitro  in  the  ration.” 

That’s  how  Paul  J.  Daves  and  Roy  C.  Foster,  owners  of  Southern  Empire 
Egg  Farm,  feel  about  3-NITRO.  At  their  105,000  bird  Douglasville,  Georgia 
plant  they  also  found,  “general  improvement  in  performance,  lower  mortality 
rate,  and  more  alert,  better  looking  birds.” 


$197.00  Extra  Profits  Per  1,000  Birds! 


These  results  bear  out  other  field  trials  where  birds  on  3-NITRO  laid  up  to 
12  more  eggs  per  year,  ate  about  0.30  pounds  less  feed  per  dozen  eggs  and 
averaged  $197.00  extra  profit  per  1,000  birds! 

Take  advantage  of  this  practical  low  cost  way  to  increase  your  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  profits.  (3-NITRO  costs  only  about  30  per  bird,  per  year).  Ask 
your  supplier  for  feed  containing  3-NITRO,  or  write  for  literature. 


’■‘Contains  3-Nitro-4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic  Acid 


One  of  the  many  Dr.  Salsbury’s  plus  factors 
you  enjoy  is  the  dependable  counsel  of 
long  experienced  poultry  health  field 
representatives.  See  your  Dr.  Salsbury 
dealer  or  write,  wire  or  phone  for  this  service. 


nation-wide 
service  to  the 
poultry  industry 


Pr| 

ISALSBURYS 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES 

CHARLES  CITY,  IOWA 
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HUBBARD’S  NEW 


PULLET 


A  GREAT  NEW  LAYER 

Get  all  the  facts.  Write  today! 

Based  on  12-month  tests,  your 
new  Hubbard  #496  produced 
a  total  of  233  (hen  monthly) 
eggs  per  bird  with  average 
production  of  64%. 


Our  research  in  cross  breeding  has  produced  a  new, 
hardy,  heavy  layer.  She  excels  in  large,  early,  strong 
shelled  eggs,  and  higher  egg  quality.  Birds  start  to  lay 
at  20  to  22  weeks.  Flocks  peak  at  85  to  90%.  Eggs  re¬ 
markably  uniform  in  size  and  color. 

MUCH  LESS  BREAKAGE.  Extremely  strong  shell  quality 
holds  through  12  months’  production.  (Based  on  1,000 
birds,  this  one  inherited  characteristic  alone  can  mean 
an  extra  $250.00  income  per  year!!) 

HIGH  LIVABILITY-VERY  FEW  CULLS.  The  #496  is  a  strong, 
vigorous  hybrid  bred  to  take  stresses  of  modern  high 
production.  You  get  practically  no  growing  mortality! 

FREE!  A  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  Hubbard  Profit-bred 
egg  strains;  also  K-137  Kimberchik  Leghorns.  See  this  catalogue 
before  you  buy.  Address  Box  20. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Statesville,  ti.C. 


HUBBARD  FARMS  PROFIT-BRED  EGG  STRAINS 


NEW!  6" Chimney 


FAN 


Rid  your  kitchen,  livinn  room, 
dining  room,  work  room,  cellar 

or  barn  of  fumes,  odors  or 

excessive  heat.  Just  push  fan 
into  chimney  or  flue.  Also 
fits  into  6“  pipe.  Handsome 

.  .  stainless  steel  grill.  No  cutting 

Introductory  price  or  Fully  guaranteed 

only  $15.95  for  I  year.  110  v.  AC,  60 
Postpaid  cycles. 


Send  check  or  money  order  today 
Sold  and  used  over  entire  U.  S.  for  last  3  years. 

FARGO  ELEC.  CO.  259A  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo  I ,  N.Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
your  Babcock  Bessies  .  .  .  the  White 
Leghorn  that  is  bred  to  make  money 
for  you.  Phone  us  collect  ( Ithaca 
4-6384)  and  we’ll  book  you  today  for 
any  hatch  you  choose. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Box  286-G,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


(82)  26 
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ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  Group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden;  Tuesday  at  Caledonia. 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene:  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  scnedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hob 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 


_  ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

THINK  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  when  you  think  of 
beef  cattle.  For  more  information  contact:  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  I.  Miller,  Secretary  New  York  Angus 
Association,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  EIGHT  BRED  YOUNG  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cows,  good  families  and  top  blood  lines. 
Bred  to  top  bulls.  Also,  10  Angus  heifers  ready 
to  breed.  Contact  Edwards  O’Boyle  or  Dale 
Fletcher,  Pine  Plains.  New  York. 

16  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  cows, 
pasture  bred.  Young  bulls  and  heifers.  Phone 
Bath,  P.R.  6-4401,  Mildred  Havens  and  Son, 
Bath,  N.  Y.  R.D.  it 2, 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORDS— WE  HAVE  100  HEAD  of  Here- 
fords  bred  for  type  and  quality.  Polled  bulls: 
bred  cows;  bred  and  open  heifers.  For  more 
information  call  or  write  Pleasant  Valley  Here- 

ford  Farms,  Groton.  N.  Y,  Telephone  31. _ 

FOR  SALE:  42  COMMERCIAL  Hereford  cows’ 
Complete  herd.  Also  30  feeder  calves,  mostly 
heifers.  Douglas  M.  Pollock,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  _ 

YEARLING  HEIFERS  AND  CALVES  from 
Brown  Swiss  herd  established  on  Barnes  Hill  in 
1881.  Accredited  and  certified.  Louis  Barnes,  Col¬ 
linsville,  Conn.  Telephone,  Farmington  Orchard 
3-9381. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  57R  DAIRY  Supply  Catalog'. 
The  most  complete  dairy  supply  catalog  issued. 
Over  2,000  items.  The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany 
10,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


40  HEAD  OF  HOME  RAISED  Belgian  horses  for 
sale,  including  registered  and  grades.  Ages  year¬ 
lings  to  eight  year  olds.  They  are  all  broke  and 
ready  to  go  to  work.  Weights  from  1500  to  2200 
lbs.  apiece.  Also  2  registered  two  year  old  stal¬ 
lions  and  some  brood  mares  that  will  foal  in  the 
Spring.  Earl  A.  Noble,  Seneca  _  Castle,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Stanley  4353.  _ 

PAIR  BE  LG  I  CM  MARE  COLTS.  2  &  3,  weight 
3000.  James  Scott,  Phone  94R2,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  _ 

WANTED — FLOCK  50-100  SHEEP.  L  M.  Hazen. 
Grafton,  N.  H. 


SWINE 

MEAT  TYPE  REGISTERED  Chester  .  White 

boars.  Sunrise  Farms.  Griswoldville,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ALL  BREED  Swine  Sale. 
Caledonia  Empire  Earns.  Consignments  out  of 
P.  R.  litters.  Some  by  certified  meat  sires. 
English  breeding,  American  breeding.  Many  bred, 
some  close.  Few  choice  boars,  two  from  cer¬ 
tified  litter.  Don’t  miss  this  one.  Saturday  1:30 
P.M.  Feb.  15.  Catalog:  W.  B.  Stewart,  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y, 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood  Locke,  New  York. 
BOXERS  —  CROPPED.  INOCULATED.  Cham¬ 
pionship  breeding.  They  satisfy.  -  John  Thurber, 
Ithaca.  New  York 

BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED  BORDER  Stock  Dogs 
from  the  best  strain.  Low-down  heelers,  cattle 
and  watch  strain,  best  that  money  can  buy. 
Fully  trained  Border  Collie,  year  old  male  850.00, 
females  $45.00,  spayed  $75.00.  The  old  Shepherd 
strain  stock  just  as  good  on  cattle,  male  1  year 
old  $45.00.  female  $40.00,  spayed  $65.00.  Choice 
Collie  pups  either  strain,  males  3  months  $25.00, 
females  $20.00.  Buy  a  St.  Bernard  and  Collie 
crossed,  makes  an  everlasting  gift  and  wonderful 
companion  and  sleigh  dog,  male  2  months  old 
$25.00,  female  $25.00.  You  are  invited  to  see 
these  intelligent  Collies  work  and  convince  your¬ 
self.  If  you  can  t  come  I  can  ship  direct  to  you. 

X  shipped  all  over  USA  for  21  years.  Free  with* 
every  shipment  are  all  duties  paid,  plus  vac¬ 
cinated  rabies  shot  for  the  life  of  the  dog  done 
by  Government  Veterinarian.  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Wilfred  Zeron.  Morrisburg,  Ontario.  Canada. _ 

FOX  HOUNDS  FOR  SALE,  deer  proof.  Must  be 
satisfied  or  money  returned.  $75.00  and  up. 
Robert  Danner,  R.l.  Bath,  Penna. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  litter  reg.,  several 
colors,  whites.  Best  bloodlines.  $30.00  up;  papers. 
Mrs.  E.  Chaplin,  Post  Mills,  Vermont. 

2,  MONTHS  OLD  BORDER  COLLIE  Puppies, 
nicely  marked,  $20.00  and  $25.00.  Leslie  Day, 
Fly  Creek,  New  York. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  COLLIE  SHEPHERD  male  puppies 
$10.00.  Chestnut  Ridge  Farms,  R.  1,  Glens  Falls, 
New  York.  _  _ 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  ENGLISH  Shepherd  pups 
from  good  heel  driving  cow  dogs.  $14.00  and 
$16.00.  Donald  Hess.  Hortonville,  N.  Y. 


•  AMERICAN  ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES.  Also 
Cocker  Spaniels.  Particular  breeding.  Hannah 
Pelton,  Attica,  N.  Y.  Phone  548. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wisn 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  witn  100%  livability  Bab- 
cock  Poultry  Farm  Inc.  Box  286G.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
HUESTED’S  NOW  OFFER  YOU  Ghostiey  Strain 
Cross  Leghorns  and  Ames  In-Cross  Leghorns. 
Heavy  breeds  from  leading  strains  Day  old  and 
started.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  folder  and 
low  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Huested’s 
Hatchery.  Greenville,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

SPECIAL  OFFER!  10  FREE  chicks  with  every 
100  ordered,  no  additional  cost.  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  Hampshires.  Hamprocks,  Wyan- 
dottes,  $11.95;  pullets,  $19.95.  Leghorns,  Austra- 
whites,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  $11.95;  pullets, 
$24.90.  Leftovers,  $7.95.  White  Pekin  ducklings, 
$24.90;  F.O.B.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio. _ 

SPECIAL — EXTRA  QUALITY  bloodtested  chicks. 
Straight  run  Vantress  Cross.  Reds,  Rocks.  $8.00- 
100;  $15.00-200.  Quick  COD  shipment.  Crestwood 
Farms.  Sheridan  7.  Pa. _ 

GENETIC  Research  pays  off  in  higher  profits 
for  you  The  CB  Leghorn  Cross  developed  by 
Creighton  Brothers  is  the  outstanding  result  of 
an  intensive  breeding  research  program ;  hatched 
exclusively  in  New  York  State  by  us.  We  also 
offer  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns  and  Harco 
Reds  which  have  given  excellent  results  for  many 
years.  Free  descriptive  literature  and  prices. 

Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son  Hobart,  New  York._ _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  ■ 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
ot  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers  RD  5A,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

Phone  4-6336. _ 

McMURRAY’S  67  VARIETIES  Baby  Chicks, 
eggs,  breeding  stock.  Ducks,  geese,  guineas,  ban¬ 
tams.  Free  handsome  catalogue  colored  pictures 
showing  Lakenvelders.  Polish,  Ham  burgs,  Anda¬ 
lusians,  Sussex,  Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans. 
Langshans,  Branmas,  and  many  other  exciting 
varieties.  McMurray  Hatchery,  Box  B70,  Webster 
City,  Iowa.  _ 

BLOODTESTED  CHICKS  WHITE  Vantress  $10 
per  100.  Assorted  All  Heavies  $6.50  per  100.  Leg 
Broilers  $2.50  per  100.  Ship  at  once  C.O.D. 
Klines  Poultry  Farm.  Shartlesville.  Pa. _ 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75  —  100  COD. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 
MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  are  dependable  for  top 

breeding.  Get  the  latest  information  about  the 
Mount  Hope  Queen!  Our  Strain  Cross  Leghorns 
are  giving  wonderful  results.  Get  our  prices  be¬ 
fore  ordering  chicks.  For  the  best  heavies  buy 
our  first  generation  Harco  R.  I.  Reds,  and  our 
all  Harco  Sex-links.  Also  Lawton  White  Rocks. 
Our  Cornish  Cross  will  please  you  with  their  fast 
growth.  They  are  beautiful,  and  broad.  A  Mount 
Hope  Franchise  Hatchery  is  our  guarantee  of 
quality.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum-typhoid 
Clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer. 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504,  Greenwich,  New  Y’ork. 
POULTRY  RAISERS  —  BARGAIN  RATES  for 

America’s  leading  poultry  magazine.  48  months 
only  $1.00.  Trial  offer  9  months  250.  Every  issue 
packed  with  raising  helps  Problems  answered. 
Subscribe  today!  Poultry  Tribune  Dept.  CIO. 

Mount  Morris.  Illinois. _ _, _ 

JACOBS’  STRAIN”  -  CROSS  LEGHORNS  have 
proven  their  profitability  on  the  farms  and  in 
official  laying  tests,  1957  Western  New  York 
Random  Sample  Tests  final  results — net  profit 
over  feed  and  chick  costs,  Jacobs’  $2,948;  test 
average  44  entries  2.321;  eggs  per  pullets  housed 
Jacobs’ ,213.8;  test  average  197.6.  Pounds  of  feed 
to  produce  a  dozen  eggs,  Jacobs’  5.11,  test  av¬ 
erage  5.57.  Percent  of  large  eggs  Nov.  (around 
8  months  of  age)  Jacobs’  53.1%,  test  average 
44.6%.  We  finished  in  the  very  top  bracket,  but 
sell  our  chicks  for  less.  Jacobs’  Poultry  Farm, 
Aurora.  New  York.  Phone  Poplar  Ridge  5591. 
SUNNY  BROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 

available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar. 
Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets),  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


BANTAMS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  BANTAMS— Eggs,  chicks, 
breeders,  game  birds,  waterfowls,  incubators 
$12.85.  Circular.  Will  Schadt,  Goshen,  Indiana. 


TURKEYS  _» 

TURKEY  POULTS— EGGS— BROAD  BREASTED 
Bronze.  October,  November.  December  delivery. 
Lukert’s  Hatchery.  East  Moriches.  N.  Y.  Phone 
CE  3-0427. 

TURKEYS  WITH  EXTREME  BREAST  WIDTH. 
Best  strains  Bronze,  White,  Beltsville.  Clean 
guaranteed  poults.  Pawling  Hatchery.  Middle 
Creek,  Box  A.  Pa 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  River  Rest  large 
Whites,  B.B.  Bronze  and  small  white  poults, 
eggs.  Write  for ''literature,  prices.  Bartlett’s 
Turkey  Hatchery,  R#6,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


MINK 

MINK  —  $25.00  EACH.  BRED  FEMALES  for 
April  delivery.  Book:  “Domestic  Mink”  $1.00. 
Harry  Saxton’s  Mink  Ranch,  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 


GAME  BIRDS _ 

RING -NECK  ED  PHEASANT,  eggs  or  chicks 
Order  now  special  rate  on  or  before  March  15th 
Also  non  flying  pinioned  pheasants  available 
Write,  phone  for  details — West  and  Page  Pheas 
ant  Farm,  South  Sutton,  N.  H.  Phone  761. 


RABBITS _ 

ANGORA  RABBITS’— MELROSE”  FARM  Strain 
foundation  stock.  America's  oldest  breeder.  Au¬ 
thentic  information.  Maurice  Sixby,  94  Melrose, 

Buffalo  20.  New  York.  _ _ 

RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  or 
Mink  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details.  White’s 
Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


CHINCHILLA  _ 

CHINCHILLAS— $25. (XT’EACH .  Young  animals 
from  good  stock.  C.  Barnard,  351  W.  State, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York. 
MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby,  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay.  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville. 
Caledonia.  Dryden,  Gouverneur.  Greene,  Oneonta. 
Watertown.  West  Winfield. 


CEDAR  POSTS _ 

CEDAR  POSTS,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15e  each  at 
yard.  Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
for  durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121,  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town¬ 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  New  Y'ork.  Closed  Sunday. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL  _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon  Free  catalog  ' 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mas,  n  City  11,  Iowa. 


SILOS _ 

silos!  FAIR  PRICES  Prompt  Service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy.  R.D.  #2,  Norwich,  New  York 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  en  arged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  pockette. 
album  250;  12-350.  Young  Photo  Service,  62C. 
Schenectady  1,  N.  Y. 


HAY  AND  OATS 

WANTED:  ALFALFA.  CLOVER,  mixed  hay: 
tractor  trailer  loads.  Premium  paid  for  wire 
bales.  S.  A.  Rauch.  New  Hope.  Penna.  Volunteer 
2-2081. _ _ _ 

MR.  DAIRYMAN  OR  HAY  CONSUMER:  If  you 
are  interested  in  different  grades  of  hay,  call 
or  write  Christman’s  Exchange:  and  remember — 
we  deliver  subject  to  inspection.  J.  W.  Christman. 
R.D.  #4.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Call  person  to 
person  47-289  after  6  p.m. _ X _ 

MIXED  HAY — 4000  BALES.  Floyd  B.  Whitney, 

Machias,  N.  Y.  Phone  8753, _ 

100  TONS  NICE  SECOND  CUTTING  alfalfa  hay 
made  with  a  hay  conditioner  and  never  been  wet. 
Also  100  tons  of  nice  corn  on  the  cob  and  5000 
bushel  heavy  bright  feeding  oats  and  300  tons 
nice  bright  wheat  straw.  Earl  A.  Noble,  Seneca 

Castle,  N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley  4353. _ 

FOR  SALE:  -1000  BALES  good  quality,  early  cut 
mixed  hay.  Oliver  Cleghorn,  Cuba,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Cuba  592 -Ml. 

UPWARDS  100  TONS  FIRST  cutting  green  al¬ 
falfa  and  timothy  mixed  and  upwards  30  ton 
second  cutting  alfalfa.  Morton  Adams,  RD  1, 
Sodus,  N.  Y.  Phone  Sodus  9272.  Located  on 
Route  88.  four  miles  south  of  Sodus. 

5000  WIRED  BALED,  early  cut,  good  mixed  hay 
for  sale.  Harry  Sharpe,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  R2. 
Phone  772R2.  _ 

HAY:  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CUTTING  Alfalfa. 
Timothy  mixed  feeding  hay.  Wheat  straw,  ear 
corn.  James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca.  Tpke.,  Syra- 
cuse.  N.  Y  Phone  HO-92885. _ 

FOR  SALE:  4000  BALES  Timothy-clover  mixed. 
Never  been  wet.  Floyd  Slocum,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — ALL  LEADING  va- 
rieties.  High  grade,  certified  stock.  Write  for 
catalog  and  prices.  J.  IX.  Shivers  Plant  Farms. 
Box  B-581,  Allen,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  & 'RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Free 
catalog.  Rex  ford  Sprout.  Waverly.  New  York. 

BLUEBERRIES  -  BEARING  AGE  $1.15.  Rhu- 
barb,  fruit  trees.  Free  catalog.  Commonfields 
Nursery.  Ipswich.  Mass. 

TOMATO!-  ONION,  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Also 

pepper,  lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower, 
sweet  potato.  Write  for  free  catalog  with  bargain 
offers.  Piedmont  Plant  Company,  Dept.  301, 

Albany.  Georgia. _ 

STRAWBERRY :  RED.  BLACK,  Purple  raspberry 
plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka  Plant  Farm, 

Hastings,  New  York. _ 

STRAWBERRY  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  State 
inspected.  Highest  quality  grown  from  substan¬ 
tially  virus  free  stock.  Descriptive  price  list. 
Kenberry  Nurseries.  Rev.  Kenneth  W.  Berry, 
Randolph.  Vermont. _ 

POTAGOLD — FINEST  LATE  strawberry  of  the 
century.  Large,  handsome  quality  and  yield.  In¬ 
spected.  Wright  Farm,  Plymjiton,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY.  BLUEBERRY 
plants— best  and  latest  in  small  fruit  varieties 
including  Blaze,  Merrimack,  Earlidawn,  Sure- 
crop  strawberries.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
planting  guide.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

SAVE  MONEY.  BUY  ALLEN’S  Hardy  Northern 
grown  fruit  trees  including  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  plums.  Best  money-making  varieties. 
Heavy  bearers.  Also  Everbearing  and  June  bear¬ 
ing  strawberries,  red  and  black  raspberries,  blue¬ 
berries.  grapes,  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens  shade 
trees,  nut  trees,  flower  and  vegetable  seeds 
Everything  necessary  to  successfully  plant  your 
garden  or  farm.  Special  quantity  discounts.  Free 
catalog  contains  hundreds  of  nursery  bargains. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Write  today.  Allen’s 
Nurseries  and  Seed  House.  Box  53,  Geneva, 
Ohio. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Feb.  15  Issue . Closes  Jan.  31 

Mar.  1  Issue . Closes  Feb.  14 

Mar.  15  Issue . Closes  Feb.  28 

Apr.  S  Issue . Closes  Mar.  21 


NURSERY  STOCK 

GIANT  COLOR  CATALOG  —  FREE!  Hard! 

Northern-grown  nursery  stock.  Hundreds  of  va 
rieties  of  guaranteed  dwarf  and  standard  fmi 
trees,  berry  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  shack 
trees,  etc.  Write  to  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  A2- 
Maple  Street.  Dansville.  New  York. 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  PRICE  LIST  fra 
Neuner’s  Nursery,  368  Elcher  Rd..  Pittsburgh  2 
Penna. 

20  QUALITY  BLUE  SPRUCE  $1.00  prepaid 

Christmas'  tree  farming  pays  well.  Free  list  sup 
plus  stock.  48th  year  specials — Christmas  trees 
baby  evergreens,  low  price  shrubs  and  trees 
Unadilla  Nursery  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  j 

FRUIT  GROWERS  ATTENTION  1  For  Sale 
Fruit  trees.  Budded  from  select  strains  to  pro 
duce  “high  price”  fruit  Write  today  for  price 
list  outlining  stock  available  for  Spring  plant 
ing.  Mayo  Brothers  Nursery,  Fairport.  N.  Y. 

EVERGREENS  —  QUALITY  SEEDLINGS  ant 
transplants.  Free  catalog  and  planting  guide, 
Flickingers’  Nursery,  Sagamore,  Penna. 

,  i  .i  -  ■  ■  i.  ■  i ■"  i 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 

PLECTRANTHUS  OERTENDAHLI.  Rare,  in 
teresting.  3  rooted  cuttings  $1.25.  Gladys  Robin 
son,  680  Third  Avenue,  Troy,  New  York. 


SEEDS 

QUALITY  HERB,  FLOWER  and  vegetable  seed 

200  packet.  Also  bulk.  State  requirements.  Carrol 
Seed  Co.,  26  Cliff  Street,  Norwich,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED 


MAKE  $75  UP  WEEKLY.  Full  or  part  time 

Take  orders  for  America  s  largest  selling  liquic 
fertilizer  Used  by  farmers  since  1946.  Libera 
profits.  No  investment.  Write  “Na-Churs”  Plan 

Food  Co.  520  Monroe  St.,  Marion.  Ohio. _ 

INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME.  Build  grovvini 
sideline,  full  time  business.  No  investment 
Farmers,  agents,  dealers.  Take  orders  foi 
Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Concen 
trates.  Free  sample,  sales  kit.  Campbell  Co- 

Rochelle  321,  Illinois _ 

LOOKING  FOR  A  JOB  with  a  future?  Likl 
working  in  the  field  of  agriculture?  The  Western 
Division  of  G.L.F.  has  openings  for  young  mei 
with  farm  background  and  high  school  education. 
Call  or  write:  R.  L.  Short.  Personnel  Supervisor, 

Gorham  St..  Canandaigua,  N.  Y,  _ _ 

FASHTonT  DEMONSTRATORS  —  $20-$40  profit 
evenings.  No  delivering  or  collecting.  Beelira 
Style  Shows  are  Party  Plan  sehsation!  Samples 
furnished  free.  Beeline  Fashions.  Bensenville  211 
Illinois. _ 

EXPERIENCED  VEGETABLE  FARMER;  capa 
ble  of  supervising  very  large  truck  farm.  Ex 
cellent  opportunity.  Write  Malibu.  Milford.  Pa 
WANTED  —  MARRIED  COUPLE  for  house 
parents — small  children’s  home.  Excellent  oppoi 
tunity  for  people  who  love  being  with  teenagers 
Cottage  contains  12  boys  and  girls — emphasis  oi 
family  living.  Write  details  to  Executive  Direc 
tor,  Daniel  Webster  Home  for  Children,  Franklii 
New  Hampshire. _ , _ 

WANTED  —  SOBER,  EXPERIENCED  MAN  o 
dairy  farm.  Reference  required.  Warren  Blower 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

HAND  PLANTING  OF  EVERGREEN  tree  seed 
lings,  $20.00  per  thousand.  Keep  this  ad.  L.  1 
Dills,  East  Bethany.  New  York. _ 

MAN.  27,  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  gradi 
ate,  four  years  poultry  experience,  two  year 
heating,  sheet  metal  work,  wants  work.  Writ 
Wallace  Philbrook,  Rl,  Barre,  Vermont. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

46  YEAR  OLD  GROCERY  BUSINESS  complc 
food  stock  and  two  apartments.  Sacrifice.  Bo 
514-TJ,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


FELLOW-FARMERS.  WE  WISH  to  have  you  U 
the  most  useful  building  board  on  a  farm, 
board  so  hard,  strong  and  glass-smooth,  that 
is  damp-proof,  shatter-proof,  washable  and  ini 
possible  for  hens  to  peck  or  chip.  Make  goo 
walls,  flooring  and  ceiling.  Ideal  to  cover  o! 
rough  floors,  with  or  without  linoleum  overla; 
It  can  be  used  in  hundreds  of  jobs  around  housf 
barn  and  outbuildings.  We  are  Northeast  dii 
tributors  and  can  give  you  wholesale  prices  yc 
can  afford.  We  have  a  special  right  now  on  tn 
board  of  $1.85  per  4x8’  sheet.  Also  have  a 
kinds  of  plywood.  Sheathing  grades  for  extern 
walls,  sub-floors  and  roof  helps  you  put  up  stron 
air  tight  buildings  quickly  and  economically  tt 
prefabricated  way.  While  we  specialize  on  beai 
tiful  select  birch  plywood  for  interior  deco  ratio 
and  cabinets,  also  have  other  exotic  woods  W 
Walnut.  Mahogany.  Oak.  Ash  and  knotty  pin 
Best  thing  would  be  to  get  in  your  farm  tru< 
or  family  car  and  come  over  to  see  me,  anytim 
Second  best  call  me  person-to-person  reveri 
charge,  2-6340.  A.  J.  Violette,  Northfield  Roa< 
Lunenburg.  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  BUY _ _ 

$4,000.00  FOR- 1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICK® 

Uncirculated  dollars— 1804-1839,  1893-S.  18954 
1903-0  pay  $100.00-85,000.00.  Certain  dates  Lu 
coin  Cents  before  1932,  $100.00;  Flying  Eas 
Cents, -$500.00;  Indian  Cents, -$140. 00:  dimes  tj 
fore  1943  —  $2,000.00;  quarters  before  192 
$1,000.00.  half  dollars  before  1905-81,000.00;  ■ 
pieces— $100.00;  30  pieces-$130.00;  halfdimes 
$500.00  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $10.u 
$1,000.00.  Canadian  coins,  1921 — 50  silver 
$100.00.  1875  quarters.  —  $75.00.  1921  —  5u 

$500.00.  Wanted— 200  pieces,  gold  coins,  pap 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  bii 
ing — selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin  i 
formation — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  J 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporatw 
K-432-C,  Boston  8.  Massachusetts. _ . 

$10.00-825.00  EACH  UP  for  children’s  odd  mo# 
banks  in  any  condition.  Bell  ring  toys,  etc.,  aj 
metal  gunpowder  flasks  wanted.  Special  prices  t 
Indian  relics,  one  item  or  collection.  Descrii 
Willing  to  pay  in  advance.  Raymond  Long,  Pea 
Illinois. 
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TRAVEL 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LEAFLET  on  personally  con- 
[ucted  Grand  Circle  “Trip  for  a  Trifle”  to 
Mexico.  Go  via  Florida  and  Havana.  Includes 
Tieatan,  Mexico  City,  Acapulco.  Return  via 
’exas  and  New  Orleans.  Via  Greyhound  and 
>lane.  17  days —  leave  Buffalo  Feb.  22,  only 
298  plus  $14.00  tax.  Shanty  International  Corp., 
>23  Blue  Cross  Building,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

DEADER  HOUSE,  IIS  PLEASANT,  Bennington, 
Vermont.  Privileges.  Warm.  $30  monthly. 


TARPAULINS 


COMING  MEETINGS 

Feb.  4-6— Massachusetts  Farm  Ma¬ 
chinery  Dealers  Convention,  Bradford 
Hotel,  Boston;  Mass. 

Feb.  4-6 — Extension  Service  Annual 
Conference,  Cornell  University. 

Feb.  6-7  —  Livestock  Conservation 
Conference,  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs. 

March  24-28 — Farm  and  Home  Week, 


JAN V AS  COVERS— Tarpaulins  .  .  Save — Direct 
Torn  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
vith  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8  x  13-8.  $13.44  FOB  Factory 
Vrite  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
3ur  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


PRINTING 


5YRUP  LABELS — OFFICE  and  business  sta- 
ionery.  List?  Honestypress,  Putney,  Vermont. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


?ATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloa(fers,  Manure 
spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
onger  life.  Engineered  for.  buyers  who  demand 
;he  best.  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
ow  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Barn 
equipment.  Easy  terms  Free  literature,  no  ob- 
igation.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Nold 
Farm  Supply.  Rome,  New  York. 

\LLIS  CHALMERS,  FARMALL,  John  Deere  & 

*'ord  owners,  for  lowest  prices  on  manure  load- 
;rs  write  Vaughn  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  N,  St.  Peter, 
vlinnesota.  Prices  start  as  low  as  $170.00.  Buy 
lirect  from  factory  and  save  40%  or  more. 
lEPRESSIOfTPRICES.  WE  SELL  CHEAP.  Save 

15%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
tnd  wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1958 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  N.  Dakota. 
JASE  S  C— NEARLY  NEW,  3  point  hitch,  hy- 
draulic,  2  bottom  16”  plow.  Outfit  used  less  than 
100  hours  Sale  price  special  $1695.00.  Several 
nore  tractors.  Phil  Gardiner — Machinery  Acres. 
Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  (8  miles  south  of  Woodbury. 
N.  J.  Across  river  from  Chester,  Pa.) 

BUY  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS.  Whole- 

iale  prices!  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Box 
!2E54,  Thomasville,  Penna. 

fRACTORS^TRACTORS-TRACTORS  —  100  used 

wheel  tractors,  30  crawlers  with  loaders,  dozers, 
>ackhoes.  Ford  Major  Diesel  $2100,  1953  Shep- 
lerd  Diesel  $1595,  new  Massey  Diesel  $2750. 
Allis-Chalmers  45  Diesel,  two  WD-45  wide  front, 
;ave  $900.  3— IHC,  M;  3— IHC,  H;  2— C,  cubs, 
A,  F-20  from  $250  up.  Real  buy  on  Massey-, 
larris  44.  10  used  Ford  tractors  $400  up.  Don 
Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y, _ 

ELECTRIC  FORK  “LIFT  TRUCK.  2000  lb.  lift 

capacity.  127”  high  lift.  36”  long  forks.  Sit- 
lown  rider  type.  Equipped  with  non-acid,  odor- 
ess  long  life  Edison  Storage  Battery.  With 
leavy  duty  charger.  Like  new.  Less  than  14  new 
jrice.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  Croton  Falls  5.  N.  Y 

CLAY  WELDED  BARN  CLEANER  chain,  320 
it.  $200.  James  Scott,  Phone  94R2,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


175  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  70  ACRES  tillable,  •*85 
acres  birdsfoot  trefoil.  Large  barn  stables  40 
lows,  two  silos,  new  milk  house  with  equipment, 
ool  shed  and  garage.  Good  ten  room  house  in- 
duding  bath,  oil  fired  hot  water  heat  in  every 
'oom,  modern  kitchen  with  dish  washer,  120 
gallon  hot  water  heater  with  210  current.  Price 
'easonable.  Box  514-FR,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

WANTED,  ALFALFA  DAIRY  FARMUcapable 

of  carrying  one  hundred  milkers  or  more.  Pref* 
erably  equipped.  Box  514-YR,  American  Agricul- 
iurist,  Ithaca.  N  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE  WANTED  FOR  SALE,  all  types 
of  farms,  city,  village  and  rural  dwellings,  acre¬ 
age,  all  types  of  businesses  and  commercial 
property,  in  New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania. 
Phone  or,  write,  W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  360 
Main  Street,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


ENEVA,  N.  Y.  256  ACRE  cattle  or  dairy  farm 

under  scientific  cultivation  for  5  generations 
Un  US  highway  between  two  historic  Fingei 
■iS?  towns.  Continual  water  supply.  Fine 
buildings.  Realistic  price.  One  of  most  productive 
Ontario  County  farms.  MacQueen  Realty  Co. 
GR  3-0670— Rochester  18,  N.  Y. 


BEST  EQUIPPED  CHICKEN  FARM  on  Long 
island.  Owner  is  retiring.  Write:  R.  P.  Silleck 
Agency,  Cutchogue,  New  York.  Phone  PEconic 


7'0  HELP  YOU  SELL  YOUR  FARM.  It  won’t  be 
ong  before  farm  buyers,  like  spring,  will  be 
popping  out  all  over  the  place.  With  all  winter 
0  dream  about  the  perfect  hideaway  or  an  A-l 
income  producer,  they’ll  be  ripe  for  a  good  propo¬ 
sition.  Tell  them  about  your  farm  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  The  New  York  Times — 
New  York’s  leading  real  estate  medium.  Good 
ume  to  advertise  is  between  February  23  and 
March  30,  when  Farms  and  Acreage^  will  be 
matured  in  The  Times  Classified  Pages.  Your 
announcement  will,  reach  approximately  550,000 
Emilies  on  weekdays,  850,000  on  Sundays.  For 
lull  details  see  your  local  real  estate  broker,  or, 
!i.  you  wish,  write  The  New  York  Times  direct, 
we  1  help  you  write  your  ad  from  facts  you 
•tv?  senc*  you  Proofs  and  quote  costs.  Write: 
Un°  New  York  Times.  Farms  &  Acreage  Desk 
2rl06,  Classified  Advertising  Department,  Times 
square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

NEW  STROUT  SPRING  CATALOG  —  just  out! 
Mailed  free!  Over  3170  bargains,  34  States, 
-oast-to-coast.  Farms,  homes,  businesses.  World’s 
largest. !  58  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  251 -R 
jm  Ave,,  New  York  10.  N,  Y. _ _ 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY;  365  ACRE  farm  with 

U.out  200  tillable.  Pond  and  spring  watered,  with 
“fumu.well  water  in  house  and  barn.  All  metal 
IvUichions  in  112  foot  bam,  built  seven  years. 
k  Y?n  room  modern  farm  home,  four  bedrooms, 
PUh  and  furnace.  Offered  1800  for  standing 
umber.  RFD,  milk  truck  and  school  bus  by  the 

Paved  highway.  Price  $13,500.  Must  have 
nh  l  cash.  Call  or  write  Huffman  Real  Estate, 
unautauqua.  New  York.  Tel.  3873. _ 

SALE:  140  ACRES,  alfalfa  land,  30  stan- 
ju°n  harn,  spring  water,  8  room  house,  mod- 
7",  conveniences,  natural  gas  heat.  Subject  to  a 
oderal  Land  Bank  mortgage.  Route  80.  Ray  C. 
Ackles,  Tully,  N.  Y.  Phone  Tully  2771. _ 

JjARGE  DAIRY  OR  BEEF  FARM.  100  head 
t^PUcUy.  2  Harvestore  silos  and  unloader  all  self 
.Tming.  Pole  barns,  milking  parlor,  large  house. 

ernfic  set-up.  Louis  Fedor,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3-5573. 


Cornell  University. 

April  8 — Spring  Meeting,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Poultry  Growers  Association, 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham. 

April  12  - —  Connecticut  Angus  Asso¬ 
ciation  Invitation  Sale,  Kent  Hollow 
B'arms,  New  Preston. 

-May  10 — New  England  Angus  Farm¬ 
ers  Sale.  Brandon,  Vt. 

June  24-27 — State  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress,  Cornell  University.  1 

June  26-28 — Eleventh  Annual  Del- 
marva  Chicken  Festival,  Denton,  Mary¬ 
land. 

Oct.  25  —  New  England  Aberdeen 
Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Bull  Hill  Farm, 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 


REAL  ESTATE 

WANTED:  TO  RENT  OR  BUY  on  contract  — 
large  unequipped  dairy  farm.  Good  water  and 
soil.  Rochester-Buff  alo  market.  Box  514-CF, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De 
tails  free.  Deco-Secrets  Venice  22,  Calif. 


DISCOUNT  CATALOG.  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1.  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors,  12  Cedar,  Akron,  New  York. 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING.  Weave  rugs  at 
home  for  neighbors  on  $89.50  Union  Loom.  Thou¬ 
sands  doing  it.  Booklet  free.  Carleraft  Co.. 
Adams  St.,  Boonville,  New  York. _ 

SELL  LARKIN  PRODUCTS.  Earn  cash.  Famous 
toiletries,.,  household  supplies,  etc.  Write  for 
catalog.  Larkin  Company,  Dept.  AA,  Buffalo 
10,  New  York.  _ _ 

RUG  STRIPS  FOR  BRAIDING  and  hooking. 
Send  10 0  to  cover  cost  of  samples.  Only  finest 
selvedges  100%  pre-shrunk  wool  right  from  the 
coat  factories.  No  dirty  mill  ends,  and  you  get 
the  colors  you  want!  Used  by  leading  teachers. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Quality  Coat  Factory, 
51  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.  _ 

RUG  WOOLS  500  LB.  Also  by  yard  samples  250. 
Hooking  scraps  5  lbs.  $1.00  plus  postage.  Rug- 
ery,  Gilmanton,  N.  H. _ 

IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEF,  made  specif¬ 
ically  for  tatting.  Full  10%  ”  size,  white  only. 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  E.  &  S. 
Sales,  Dept.  A,  P.O.  Box  417,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

GIVEN  WITHOUT  ONE  PENNY  cost  to  your 
Church  or  Group — sensational  48-cup  automatic 
electric  percolator  Just  have  10  members  each 
sell  only  five  bottles  famous  flavoring.  No  money 
needed,  ever.  Write  Anna  Elizabeth  Wade,  2560 
Tyree  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. _ _ 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  doughnuts  in 
kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  details.  George  Ray 
3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

CLEANS  WINDOWS  WITHOUT'  MESS.  Strange 
“dry”  cleaning-cloth.  Replaces  liquids.  Windows 
gleam.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  116,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

RIBBONS— 100  YARDS  $1.00.  Ten  different  10 
yd.  rolls,  !4”  to  1”.  Gorgeous  variety  of  colors 
in  washable  and  gift-tie.  Free  notion  catalog. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Wotring  Co.,  Catasauqua 
48,  Penna. _ 

STAMPED  LINENS  FOR  EMBROIDERY  or 
painting.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and 
save.  Send  for  free  catalog.  Merribee,  16  West 
19th  St.,  Dept.  654,  New- York  11,  N.  Y. 

16  VOLUME  ENCYCLOPEDIA  $16.45,  Bible 
story  and  pictures  $4.95,  watches,  electric  perco¬ 
lators  and  toasters,  tableware.  Catalog  on  re¬ 
quest.  Sunview  Sales,  Box  81,  New  Milford, 
Conn. _ _ 

QUILT  PIECES;  BEAUTIFUL  COLORS!  1% 
lbs.,  $1.00;  3%  lbs.,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ward  42-A  Manchester,  Springfield  8, 
Mass. _ _ 

TANSY  RECIPES.  Easter  bread,  cookies,  rolls. 
Recipes,  pkg.  Tansy  50e.  Gladys  Robinson,  680 
Third  Avenue,  Troy,  New  York. 

RUG  HOOKERS’  WHITE  WOOL  FLANNEL, 
6”xll”  swatches,  10  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Colonial 
Remnants,  Manchester,  Conn. 

FELT— FOR  FUN  AND  PROFIT.  Make  skirts, 
toys,  appliques.  $2.08  per  yd.,  postpaid.  All 
colors.  No  COD’s.  Send  250  for  color  card  and 
price  sheet.  The  Felt  Crafters,  Plaistow  3,  N.  H. 
MAKINGS  FOR  5  PAIR  EARRINGS.  Every¬ 
thing  included.  $1.00  worth  $5.00.  Earrings, 
1416  Boylan,  Clearwater,  Florida. 

RIBBON  REMNANTS— ASSORTMENTS,  every- 
day  colors,-  100  yards  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon 
Exchange,  Box  211,  Whitman,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RUBBER  STAMP  WITH  YOUR  NAME  and 
address — 3  lines.  $1.00  postpaid.  Champlain  In¬ 
dustries.  Grand  Isle,  Vermont. _ 

PREVENT  DIGGING  UP  clogged  drains,  pump 
ing  filled  septic  tanks,  with  PREVENT.  Com¬ 
pletely  new  biological  treatment  for  household 
sewage  systems.  Bargain  Enough  for  4  treat¬ 
ments  sent  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  check  or  M.O. — 
C.  E.  Hammond,  Dept.  F,  P.O.  Box  81,  Mason- 
ville.  New  Jersey. _ 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES,  HEATERS,  furnaces. 
Coal,  oil,  gas,  electric.  Empire  Furnace  &  Stove 
Co.,  795  Broadway  Albany,  New  York. 
GUARANTEE D SAT  1  S  F  ACTIO  N  or  money  back. 

Pipe  Smoking  or  Redleaf  chewing  5  pounds  $3.00 
postpaid.  Fred  Stoker,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 
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Barn  Ventilation  Is 
Important 

HE  other  day  we  stopped  at  a 
dairy  farm  where  many  of  the 
calves  were  being  lost  when 
they  were  two  or  three  weeks 
old.  At  about  the  same  time  we  visited 
another  farm  where  the  cows  all 
coughed  badly  in  the  morning.  They 
didn’t  seem  to  be  sick,  and  the  cough¬ 
ing  always  stopped  shortly  after  they 
were  turned  out-doors,  but  the  owner 
was  afraid  of  something  like  shipping 
fever. 

On  another  farm  the  cows  weren’t 
milking  as  they  had  in  previous  years, 
although  they  were  getting  the  same 
kind  of  good  feed.  On  still  another  farm 
quite  a  bit  of  trouble  was  being  experi¬ 
enced  with  “bamy”  flavored  milk.  In  all 
these  cases  trouble  was  being  caused  by 
poor  barn  ventilation. 

An  examination  of  the  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing  and  windows  will  tell  if  your  barn 
is  properly  ventilated.  If  the  walls  and 
ceiling  are  wet,  or  if  there  is  frost  on 
the  windows  and  walls,  it  means  that 
the  temperature  and  humidity  are  too 
high  because  enough  fresh  air  isn’t 
coming  in,  and  stale  air  isn’t  going  out 
fast  enough. 

Proper  ventilation  will  control  both 
barn  temperature  and  moisture,  and  at¬ 
tention  to  it  will  increase  profits  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways.  For  one  thing,  you’ll  get 
away  from  those  “barny”  flavors  in 
milk  if  cows  don’t  have  to  breathe  in 
those  bad  odors  shortly  before  milking 
time.  In  addition,  experiments  have 
shown  that  proper  ventilation  can 
increase  milk  production  up  to  5  per 
cent.  _ 

Your  animals  will  have  less  pneu¬ 
monia  and  other  sicknesses  if  they  have 
fresh  air  to  breathe  and  good  ventila¬ 
tion  to  keep  their  stalls  and  bedding 
free  of  dampness.  Woodwork  in  the 
barn  won’t  rot  out  as  fast,  either. 

You  may  have  faulty  ventilation  in 
your  bam  even  though  you  are  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  practices  that  have 
worked  well  in  other  years.  Many 
dairymen  are  keeping  more  animals  in 
their  barns  than  formerly,  and  venti¬ 
lating  systems  that  were  once  adequate 
may  be  inefficient  under  such  changed 
conditions.  An  ideal  barn  temperature 
should  be  around  50  degrees,  and  there 
should  be  five  or  six  air  changes  per 
hour. 

Thermostatically-controlled  fans  are 
probably  the  most  practical  answer  to 
ventilating  problems  in  a  barn.  In  small 
barns  a  single  fan  may  be  all  that  is 
needed,  but  two  fans  will  usually  do  the 
best  job  for  a  sizable  herd. 

One  is  controlled  by  a  thermostat 
and  switches  on  automatically  when 
the  temperature  rises  past  a  set  point, 
and  then  cuts  off  when  it  is  brought 
down  again.  The  second  fan  is  smaller 
and  runs  continuously,  thus  preventing 
wide  fluctuations  in  both  temperature 
and  humidity.  When  large  barns  are  in- 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE— WALLPAPER  CATALOG — Golden  A~nni- 

versary  Issue  —  Smart  new  colors  and  designs. 
Save  %  to  %.  Instructions  for  measuring  and 
hanging.  We  pay  postage.  Penn  Wall  Paper 
Mills,  Dept.  O.  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

BUY  WHOLESALE  —  Save  70%.  Watches, 
cameras,  sporting  goods,  appliances,  clothing, 
etc.  Send  postcard.  Econ-O-Mart  Whippany  14. 
New  Jersey. 

YOUR  ACREAGE  ALREADY  FIGURED  out  for 
you  with  our  new  Acre  Calculation  Book,  $2. 
Nelson  Enterprises,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dakota. 
ALUMINUM  POSTED  SIGNS  LAST,  attractive, 
economical.  Information,  prices.  Met.  Signs,  Box 
238 A.  Altamont,  N,  Y . _ 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”— Sample  10d,  $1.00 
year.  Log  Cabin  Life.  Old  Forge  16,  New  York. 

ELECTRIC  SHAVERS,  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 
Men’s  or  ladies’  $4.50  postpaid.  Razor  Wades, 
our  best,  single  edge,  $1.50  per  100;  double  edge, 
$1.25  per  100.  Order  direct.  Sunview  Sales,  Box 
81,  New  Milford,  Conn. _ _ 

PIT  GAME  FOWL.  A.C.  HOLMES,  West  Win¬ 
field,  New  York. _ 

LEG  ULCER  SUFFERERS!!  Try  Bela-Ro-Peol 
Ointment,  4  oz.  $3.00,  16  oz.  $7.00.  J.  V.  Gregan 
Sz  Son  Inc.,  341  E.  Center  St.,  Manchester,  Conn. 
Dept.  AA. 
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volved,  more  than  one  pair  of  these 
fans  may  be  needed. 

In  addition  to  the  proper  number  of 
fans,  there  should  be  proper  intakes  so 
tliat  enough  fresh  air  can  get  in  to  re¬ 
place  the  stale  air  as  it  is  drawn  out. 
The  continuous  slot  type,  consisting  of 
a  one-inch  slot  between  the  barn  wall 
and  ceiling  into  the  hay  mow  will  prob¬ 
ably  let  in  as  much  air  as>  is  needed. 
The  incoming  fresh  air  moves  down  the 
walls  and  causes  no  drafts. 

Some  barns  may  be  in  need  of  insula¬ 
tion,  too.  This  may  call  for  a  double 
wall,  with  dead  air  space  between  them. 
Loose-fitting  window  sashes  may  cause 
trouble,  and  need  to  be  remedied  with 
storm  windows  or  replacement  with 
glass  window  blocks. 

Once  you  have  an  efficient  ventila¬ 
ting  system  in  your  barn,  learn  to  de¬ 
pend  on  it.  Sudden  warm  ups  shouldn’t 
encourage  you  to  open  doors  for  im¬ 
provement.  Both  the  temperature  and 
humidity  may  then  vary  widely  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  and  drafts  through 
the  barn  can  result  in  disastrous  out¬ 
breaks  of  pneumonia.  If  your  ventilat¬ 
ing  system  is  working  properly,  leave 
it  alone. 


to  FARAiffP 
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COMPLETE  LINE 

SINCE  1895 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  OPEN  TERRITORIES 


GARDNERS 


39  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG! 


CHRISTMAS 

TREES 


Seedlings  and 
Transplants 

Ornamentals  and 
Roses 


PIKES 

PEAK 


TREES  for  SOIL 
CONSERVATION 


7 lafiAthUb 

Indiana,  Pa. 


!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  ! ! 

Save  75%  ot  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  . .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants,  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Lined  twill  iackets 

Sizes  36  to  44  .  $2.00 

Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  used  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  ex¬ 
tra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dept.  E 

Rnv  T R q  —  Glovorsville.  N.  Y. 
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LANDRACE  HOGS 

Now  Available  in  New  York  State 

The  Country’s  Fastest  Growing  Breed. 

Breeding  stock  selected  for  fast  growth  and  thicker, 
meatier  type. 

See  this  world  famous  breed  at  our  farm. 

CULVER  LANDRACE  FARM 

Aurora,  New  York 

Located  at  Poplar  Ridge,  N.  Y.  Phone  5563 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 
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N  MY  26  years  of 
housekeeping,  I’ve 
experimented  in 
many  ways  to 
make  my  work 
easief  and  faster 
and  to  get  away  from  “mealtime 
rush.”  One  of  my  problems  is  a  fam¬ 
ily  that  varies  from  1  to  4  (and  fre¬ 
quently  as  high  as  10,  often  on  a  few 
minutes’  notice).  That  leaves  me  with 
a  need  for  adequate  freezer  and  can¬ 
ned  and  packaged  food  storage  which 
can  be  tapped  on  demand  to  serve  any 
given  number. 

My  30-cubic-foot  freezer  is  full  of 
quick  meals,  made  so  by  a  variation 
of  techniques.  For  instance,  most 
books  on  freezing  tell  you  to  separate 
hamburg  patties  by  squares  of  cello¬ 
phane,  and  to  wrap  and  freeze  them 
in  packages  sized  to  meet  family  re¬ 
quirements.  But  did  you  ever  try  to 
hurry  the  thawing  or  to  separate  the 
frozen  patties  ?  Articles  on  freezing 
cookies  advise  storing  them  in  plastic 
bags  in  the  freezer — but  must  I  wait 
for  ALL  of  them  to  thaw  before  I  can 
use  ANY  of  them  ? 

I  don’t  have  the  patience  to  do  this, 
and  as  I  seldom  know  until  meal  time 
how  much  of  any  food  I  will  require, 
I  had  to  devise  a  method  which  would 
give  me  variety  and  good  meals  “on 
demand.”  Here  are  a  few  ideas  I 
have  worked  out  to  serve  any  number 
on  short  notice.  The  only  require¬ 
ments  are  a  good-sized  freezer,  cello¬ 
phane  or  Saran,  aluminum  foil;  sev¬ 
eral  extra  large  cookie  sheets,  and  a 
good  supply  of  metal  cans  with  tight- 
fitting  covers.  I  use  extra  sets  of  can¬ 
isters  (the  square  metal  sets  are  good 
for  freezers)  and  shortening  cans; 
also,  the  10-  and  30-pound  cans  that 
I  get  frozen  cherries  and  berries  in. 
Any  tight  fitting  covered  can  is  suita¬ 
ble  if  it’s  large  enough. 


packing  in  cans.  If  you  wish  to,  it 
would  be  easy  to  cover  lightly  with 
aluminum  foil  or  cellophane.  (Editor’s 
note:  You  can  also  cover  the  cookie 
sheet  with  cellophane  to  make  re¬ 
moval  of  frozen  foods  easier.) 

Pork,  veal  and  lamb  chops,  liver, 
hot  dogs,  and  cold  cuts.  I  buy  these 
in  quantity  and  freeze  same  as  ham¬ 
burg. 

Chicken.  I  buy  5  or  more  chickens 
at  a  time.  I  cut  them  up  and  spread 
the  wings,  thighs,  drumsticks  and 
giblets  on  cookie  sheets,  not  overlap¬ 
ping  or  crowding,  and  freeze  them. 

The  necks,  backs  and  breasts  I  cook 
in  the  pressure  cooker  until  very  ten¬ 
der  and  then  I  remove  all  the  meat 
from  the  bones.  The  white  meat  I 
freeze  on  cookie  sheets  in  slices,  sav¬ 
ing  out  the  smaller  pieces  to  mix  with 
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them  and  refreeze.  Then  they  are 
ready  for  unexpected  guests  or  a 
quick  treat.  By  freezing  them  first,  I 
have  no  difficulty  with  foil  sticking 
to  the  pies. 

Turkey.  Left-over  roast  turkey  I 
slice  and  freeze  on  cookie  sheets,  and 
the  dressing  and  gravy  in  freeze 
boxes.  After  freezing  overnight,  I 
put  the  turkey  slices  in  a  cannister, 
label  it  carefully,  and  I’m  ready  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat  for  a  turkey  dinner 
with  all  the  fixings,  since  I  always 
keep  frozen  squash,  cranberry  relish, 
apple,  mince  and  pumpkin  pies  on 
hand. 

Ham.  I  bake  a  whole  ham  at  a  time, 
and  when  it  cools  I  slice  and  free’ze 
it  just  like  the  other  meats. 

TV  Dinners.  Since  I  had  several 
dozen  empty  TV  dinner  trays  given 


me,  I’ve  been  putting  them  to  good 
use.  Whenever  we  have-enough  suita¬ 
ble  left-overs  from  a  meal,  I  fix  up 
a' TV  tray  with  meat  and  gravy  in 
one  compartment  and  a  vegetable  in 
each  of  the  other  compartments. 
After  complete  cooling  and  before 
freezing,  I  fit  a  piece  of  aluminum 
foil  over  the  top  of  each,  and  freeze. 

When  I  accumulate  enough  dinners 
to  serve  our  family,  we  have  a  “sur¬ 
prise”  dinner.  I  could  label  the  trays, 
but  the  element  qf  surprise  goes  over 
big,  for  we  may  have  chicken,  ham, 
roast  beef  or  veal  chops,  or  even  all 
four  of  them,  with  as  many  different 
vegetables.  My  husband  and  son  also 
find  them  very  handy  when  I’m  away 
and  they  have  to  do  the  cooking. 
These  “surprise  dinners”  have  only  to 
be  reheated,  and  the  men  bless  them 
because  there  are  so  few  dishes  to 
wash. 

Spaghetti  with  meat  balls,  Spanish 
Rice,  Beef  stew,  and  Baked  Beans.  I 
make  these  in  large  quantities  (it’s 
no  more  trouble).  I  keep  on  hand  ex¬ 
tra  casseroles,  or  enameled  or  alum¬ 
inum  pans,  which  I  fill  two-thirds  full, 
cover  with  foil  and  freeze.  As  I  can 
freeze,  heat  and  serve  in  the  same 
pan,  they  save  time  and  dish-washing. 

Vegetables 

I  keep  a  supply  of  frozen  and  can¬ 
ned  vegetables,  but  with  few  excep¬ 


tions  they  are  in  standard  sized  pack¬ 
ages. 

Corn  on  the  cob.  When  freezing  corn, 
I  blanch  all  the  ears  as  recommended 
and  select  the  best  for  freezing  on  a 
cookie  sheet.  Then  I  store  them  in  large 
cans.  The  remainder  I  cut  from  the  cob 
and  freeze  in  the  regular  manner.  Corn 
on  the  cob  takes  more  freezer  space; 
but  it  is  so  delicious  and  so  easy  to 
grab  a  few  ears  from  the  freezer  when 
I  need  them.  After  about  5  minutes  in 
my  pressure  sacuepan,  they  are  ready 
to  eat. 

Stuffed  Peppers.  I  make  enough  for 
several  meals,  place  them  carefully  on 
cookie  sheets  to  freeze,  then  next  day 
pack  in  a  large  can.  They  will  not  stick 
together,  and  I  can  then  take  out  any 
number  I  need  and  bake  in  a  pan. 

Mashed  Potatoes.  I  place  large 
spoonfuls  of  mashed  potatoes  on  a 
piece  of  cellophane  on  a  cookie  sheet, 
freeze,  and  later  store  in  a  can  or  plas¬ 
tic  bag.  They  are  very  handy,  reheat¬ 
ed  in  a  pan  in  the  oven,  especially  when 
at  the  last  moment  I  have  to  revise  my 
dinner  menu  to  include  white  cooked 
potatoes— without  sufficient  time  to 
peel  and  cook  them. 

Desserts 

Pies.  I  always  make  several  pies  at 
a  time  and  allow  plenty  of  crust  to  line 
a  few  extra  pie  pans.  I  freeze  them, 
and  next  day  I  slip  each  pie  or  pie  shell 
in  a  cellophane  bag  and  stack  them. 
Whenever  I  want  to  make  a  pie  that  is 
unsuitable  for  freezing,  at  least  the 
crust  is  ready.  (If  it’s  to  be  a  two-crust 
pie,  I  find  that  if  I  let  one  of  the  pie 
shells  thaw  a  few  moments,  it  will  soft¬ 
en  enough  so  that  I  can  use  it  for  a 
top  crust. 

Cookies.  When  I  bake  cookies,  cup 
cakes,  loaf  cakes,  brownies,  ginger¬ 
bread  and  doughunts,  I  cool  them  and 
place  them  on  cookie  sheets,  being 
careful  not  to  overlap,  and  freeze.  The 
brownies,  gingerbread  and  loaf  cakes  I 
cut  in  serving-size  pieces  and  freeze  on 
cookie  sheets.  Next  day  I  pack  them  all 
in  cjffis  with  tight-fitting  covers.  THEY 
WILL  NOT  STICK  TOGETHER  if  the 
time  interval  between  removing  and 
replacing  in  the  freezer  is  short. 

I  can  have  a  variety  of  baked  goods 
for  any  occasion,  and  they  thaw  in  such 
a  short  time.  I  find  fudge  or  confec¬ 
tioners’  suga,r  icing  most  satisfactory. 
Either  of  them  will  be  sticky  while 
thawing,  but  will  soon  become  smooth 
and  firm  again. 

Ice  Cream.  I  find  serving  ice  cream 
to  a  group  at  the  end  of  a  meal  such 
a  messy  job  when  I’m  weary  and  my 
Jritchen  table  is  full  of  dishes  and  work¬ 
ing  space  is  at  a  premium.  So  I  make 
advance  preparations  that  enable  me 
to  serve  a  crowd  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
I  take  large  scoops  of  ice  cream  (dif¬ 
ferent  flavors  sometimes)  when  it  has 
been  out  of  the  freezer  just  long 
enough  to  handle  easily.  Then  I  roll 
them  in  white  or  colored  coconut  or 
nuts  and  freeze  on  cookie  sheets.  Some¬ 
times  for  a  holiday  or  birthday  I  deco¬ 
rate  them  with  nuts  or  maraschino 
cherries.  After  freezing  on  cookie 
sheets,  I  put  the  ice  cream  dips  in  cans 
or  plastic  bags  to  refreeze.  THEY 
WILL  NOT  STICK  TOGETHER  and 
are  quick  as  a  wink  to  serve.  We  call 
them  “Snowballs”  and  consider  them  a 
great  treat. 

When  the  teenagers  in  our  family 
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Meat 

Hamburg.  I  buy  from  6  to  20 
pounds  of  hamburg  or  ground  beef  at 
a  time  and  make  it  all  up  into  patties, 
place  them  lightly  on  cookie  sheets, 
being  careful  not  to  press  down  on 
them,  and  place  in  freezer  over  night. 
Next  day  I  remove  the  patties  with 
a  spatula.  Occasionally,  it  may  re¬ 
quire  running  hot  water  over  the  back 
of  the  cookie  sheet  for  a  few  seconds 
to  loosen  them.  I  pack  them  immedi¬ 
ately  in  a  can  or  cans  of  suitable  size, 
label  with  contents  and  date,  and 
promptly  refreeze  (it  is  important 
not  to  leave  them  outside  the  freezer 
longer  than  necessary). 

When  first  frozen  this  way,  the  pat¬ 
ties  WILL  NOT  STICK  TOGETHER 
when  repacked.  The  result  is  that  I 
can  take  out  any  number  of  patties 
I  need  for  a  meal,  without  having  to 
thaw  all  the  patties  in  a  package.  If 
I  want  to  make  a  meat  loaf,  I  take 
out  several  patties,  as  they  thaw 
much  faster  than  a  solid  chunk  of 
meat. 

•  It  might  be  advisable  to  cover  the 
meat  patties  or  other  food  set  in  the 
freezer  on  cookie  sheets  for  prelimi¬ 
nary  freezing.  I  DO  NOT  DO  IT  MY¬ 
SELF  and  I  have  never  noticed  any 
freezer-burn,  drying  out,  or  other  un- 
'  desirable  effects  from,  freezing  un¬ 
covered.  Of  course,  I  do  not  leave  the 
food  longer  than  overnight  before 


the  rest  of  the  cooked  meat,  which 
I  cut  up  fine  and  freeze  in  freeze 
boxes,  ready  to  use  in  chicken  salad, 
creamed  chicken  or  even  in  sand¬ 
wiches. 

Adding  milk  and  cornstarch  to  the 
broth  the  chicken  was  cooked  in,  I 
make  good  gravy  and  freeze  it  in 
freeze  boxes,  ready  to  use  either  with 
the  cut-up  pieces  for  creamed  chicken 
or  with  the  wings  and  other  parts 
after  they  have  been  cooked.  The 
gravy  may  tend  to  separate  when 
thawing,  but  a  few  turns  of  the  egg- 
beater  will  restore  it  to  its  original 
state. 

I  frequently  store  the  thighs  in  one 
can,  wings  in  another,  drumsticks  in 
another  and  the  smaller  pieces  in  the 
4th  can.  The  white  meat  is  stored 
separately  and  plainly  marked  “cook¬ 
ed”  white  meat.  This  separate  storing 
is  because  of  family  preference.  In 
this  way  I  can  humor  each  one,  and 
I  generally  come  out  even  in  the  long 
run. 

Chicken  Pie.  I  often  make  individ¬ 
ual  chicken  pies,  adding  peas  and 
mushrooms  to  the  gravy  wiih  the 
cut-up  cooked  pieces.  I  freeze  them  in 
little  aluminum  pans  which  originally 
contained  meat  pies  bought  in  the 
grocery  stores.  I  put  a  plain  pastry 
top  on  them,  and  after  first  freezing 
on  cookie  sheets  overnight,  I  fit  a 
piece  of  aluminum  foil  tightly  over 
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want  to  put  up  their  lunches,  they  can 
get  a  piece  of  ham  or  chicken  or  a 
slice  of  bologna  out  of  the  freezer;  al¬ 
so,  their  choice  of  cupcakes,  brownies 
or  cookies.  These  are  thawed  by  the 
time  they  are  ready  to  eat,  but  the 
cakes  will  tend  to  “sweat”,  so  they 
take  pains  to  put  each  piece  in  a  plas¬ 
tic  bag. 

If  the  young  folks  have  a  gang  in, 
they  can  get  hamburg  or  hot  dogs  (or 
often  both)  and  without  waiting  for 
thawing,  they  can  soon  have  them 
ready  to  eat.  I  always  have  bread,  pan 
rolls,  hot  dog  and  hamburg  rolls  in 
the  freezer.  Ice  cream  ready  to  serve, 
and  cookies  and  cake  which  will  thaw 
while  they  are  cooking  and  eating  the 
meat,  takes  care  of  hungry,  young 
people  with  no  fuss  or  bother.  Since 
each  member  of  the  family  has  friends 
and  we  all  have  relatives  nearby,  we 
find  these  partially  prepared  meals  a 
big  help,  and  I’m  never  embarrassed 
by  unexpected  guests. 

Mixes 

I  also  make  my  own  mixes  and 
store  them  in  the  cellar.  Before  start¬ 
ing  to  make  them,  I  check  to  be  sure, 
I  have  a  good  supply  of  the  essential 
ingredients. 

Pie  Crust  Mix.  I  use  a  1-pound 
package  of  lard,  6  cups  of  all-purpose 
flour,  which  I  do  not  sift  before  meas¬ 
uring,  and  iy2  tablespoons  salt.  I 
work  the  ingredients  together  with  a 
dough  blender  until  it  has  a  fine  crum¬ 
bly  texture,  then  store  it  in  shorten¬ 
ing  cans.  I  usually  make  all  the  mix 
up  into  pies  at  one  time,  but  could 
just  as  easily  make  only  one  pie.  I 
have  to  estimate  the  amount  of  mix 
needed,  work  in  enough  cold  water  to 
make  it  the  proper  consistency,  and 
proceed  as  in  making  any  pie. 

Biscuit  Mix.  For  baking  powder  bis¬ 
cuits,  I  usually  mix  6  or  8  times  a  re¬ 
cipe,  except  for  the  milk,  and  store  in 
cans  in  the  cellar.  When  I  want  bis¬ 
cuits,  I  take  out  what  I  need,  add  milk 


to  the  proper  consistency,  and  roll  out 
or  make  drop  biscuits.  They  are  soon 
ready,  with  only  one  mixing  bowl  and 
pan  to  wash. 

Cakes,  plain  muffins,  bran  muffins, 
graham  bread,  corn  bread,  brownies, 
cookies  and  gingerbread  mix.  I  quad¬ 
ruple  by  favorite  recipes,  except  for 
eggs  and  milk.  In  this  case,  I  have  to 
be  more  particular  about  proportions, 
so  I  carefully  divide  by  measuring  in¬ 
to  4  equal  portions,  and  store  each 
portion  in  quart  fruit  or  mayonnaise 
jars. 

I  try  to  select  relatively  simple  re¬ 
cipes  in  which  the  only  liquid  is  milk 
or  water.  Also,  I’ve  learned  from  bit¬ 
ter  experience  that  I  do  not  have  good 
success  with  any  recipe  (except  bis¬ 
cuit)  if  I  try  to  make  more  than  4 
times  the  recipe.  Only  by  weighing 
the  ingredients  could  one  be  sure  of 
accuracy,  but  quadrupling  the  amount 
does  not  have  enough  variation  to 
cause  failure.  Another  thing,  to  mini¬ 
mize  errors,  I  copy  down  my  expand¬ 
ed  recipe  after  figuring  it  on  paper. 
Guess  work  can  cause  nothing  but 
failure. 

Since  I  don’t  trust  my  memory,  I 
label  each  jar  of  mix  with  a  slip  of 
paper.  On  the  lower  half  I  write  the 
name  of  the  mix,  the  amount  of  eggs 
and  milk  to  be  added,  temperature  to 
be  baked  and  the  date.  I  slip  the  blank 
top  of  the  paper  under  the  cover  of 
the  jar  far  enough  to  hold  it  firmly. 

Even  without  a  freezer,  these  home¬ 
made  mixes  save  a  lot  of  time,  for  it 
is  just  as  easy  to  mix  up  4  times  a 
recipe  as  it  is  just  one  recipe.  For 
people  who  do  not  have  to  buy  their 
eggs  and  milk,  the  homemade  mixes 
are  especially  economical  and  time¬ 
saving.  I  also  buy  some  prepared 
mixes,  such  as  angel  food,  date  bar 
mix,  orange,  chocolate  malted  mix  and 
other  unusual  flavors. 

Recently  I  counted  in  my  cellar,  2 
chocolate,  1  white  and  3  spice  cake 
mixes,  1  brownie,  2  corn  bread,  2  bran 


Three  Rooms  In  Gray 

I  have  a  living  room  next  to  a  dining 
room  I  want  to  redecorate,  making  the 
latter  a  playroom  and  television  room 
for  the  children.  The  dining  room  should 


muffin,  2  plain  muffin  mixes,  as  well 
as  a  supply  of  pie  crust  and  baking 
powder  biscuit  mixes.  There  are  mqny 
other  possibilities  which  anyone  can 
try. 

All  of  these  “quickies”  give  me 
more  free  time  for  other  things.  I  sew 
for  my  daughter  and  myself;  make 
slip-covers  for  my  furniture;  paper  my 
own  house  and  the  two-family  house 
we  own.  Last  but  not  least,  it  gives 
me  more  time  to  indulge  in  my  hobby 
of  hand-weaving.  With  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  weaving,  and  7  looms  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there  in  the  house 
wherever  there  is  a  corner  for  them, 
I  keep  busy  weaving  table  linens, 
coverlets  for  our  beds,  sport  coats  for 
my  husband  and  son,  skirts  and 
dresses  for  my  daughter  and  myself, 
baby  blankets,  men’s  ties,  aprons  and 
many  miscellaneous  items.  I  do  the 
tailoring,  too,  for  the  coats  and  ties. 

In  the  past,  I  have  woven  as  many 
as  150  pieces  for  the  Ithaca  Weavers’ 
Guild  Sale,  but  now  I  weave  mostly 
for  my  family  and  for  gifts.  Saving 
time  in  the  kitchen  gives  me  time  to 
write  leaflets  on  weaving,  to  demon¬ 
strate  for  Weavers’  Guilds,  and  to 
give  an  occasional  lecture.  If  I  get 
over-enthused  with  my  weaving  or  am 
late  getting  home,  if  I  have  guests  ar¬ 
rive  after  stores  close,  I’m  not  at  a 
loss.  My  freezing  methods  and  my 
mixes  save  much  time  and  confusion 
and  high  blood  pressure  at  meal  time. 
Since  I  expect  the  unexpected,  I’m 
always  prepared. 


be  made  lighter  and  the  living  room 
darker  with  ceilings  lowered.  Both  rooms 
are  next  to  the  kitchen,  which  is  primarily 
gray  and  red. 

The  living  room  rug  is  maroon,  ma¬ 
hogany  furniture  upholstered  in  maroon 
and  gray,  with  an  odd  chair  in  blue  and 
gray.  The  dining  room  rug  is  a  richer, 
brighter  maroon  than  the  living  room  one. 
I  am  very  partial  to  gray  and  never  tire 
of  it.  Will  you  suggest  colors  for  living 
room  and  television  room?  —  Mrs.  P.C., 
New  York 

To  make  a  room  lighter,  use  a  very 
light  tint  of  a,  color.  To  make  a  room 
darker,  use  a  darker  shade  of  a  color. 
Ceilings  can  be  made  to  appear  lower 
by  using  a  darker  shade  of  the  wall 
color. 

Since  the  dining  room  and  living 
room  are  next  to  each  other  and  also 
next  to  the  kitchen  which  has  a  color 
harmony  of  gray  and  red,  I  would 
choose  a  gray  for  both  rooms,  making 
the  dining  room  color  lighter  than  the 
living  room  color.  You  can  choose  a 
darker  gray  for  your  living  room  and 
add  white  to  it  for  your  dining  room. 

The  living  room  gray  can  be  used  for 
the  ceiling  of  the  dining  room  as  it  will 
be  darker,  and  the  gray  of  the  living 
room  can  be  made  darker  for  the  ceil¬ 
ing  by  adding  a  little  black.  This  dark¬ 
er  shade  will  make  the  ceiling  appear 
to  be  lower. 

Either  a  warm  gray  with  red,  or  a 
cool  gray  with  blue,  will  harmonize 
with  your  maroon  rugs,  blue  and  gray 
chair,  and  mahogany  furniture.  All 
three  rooms  in  gray  will  also  make  the 
rooms  of  your  home  appear  more  spa¬ 
cious. 

Other  }vall  colors  which  might  be 
used  are  ar  light  and  dark  rose  beige. 


New  kind  of  breakfast 
and  timely  new  recipe 
enriched  with  Mother’s  Oats 


SWEET-BLENDED  OATMEAL 

Here’s  a  brand  new  kind  of  oatmeal!  And  a  new  taste  de¬ 
light!  It’s  an  intriguing  new  way  for  youngsters  (and  grown¬ 
ups)  to  get  the  high-protein  benefits  of  good  hot  oatmeal. 
The  flavor  of  cinnamon  hearts  or  other  confections  blended 
into  the  oatmeal  during  the  cooking  —  deliciously  flavors 
every  spoonful  of  creamy  oatmeal.  Try  it ! 

Follow  oatmeal  recipe  on  package  for  4  to  6  servings.  Dur¬ 
ing  cooking,  stir  in  V\  cup  cinnamon  hearts.  Cover  and  let 
stand  as  directed.  Garnish  with  additional  cinnamon  hearts 
if  desired.  Serve  with  milk  or  cream. 


"TO  MY  VALENTINE"  OATMEAL  COOKIES 

High-protein  Mother’s  Oats  adds  nourishment  and  nut-like 
flavor  to  cookies. 


2'A  cups  sifted  flour 
1  tsp.  baking  powder 
Vl  tsp.  salt 
3A  cup  butter  or 
margarine,  soft 
3A  cup  sugar 


2  Tbsp.  milk 
1  egg 

1  tsp.  vanilla 
1  cup  Mother's  Oats 
(quick  or  old  fashioned, 
uncooked) 


Sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt  into  bowl.  Add  butter, 
sugar,  milk,  egg  and  vanilla.  Beat  until  well  blended,  about 
2  minutes.  Stir  in  rolled  oats.  Roll  out  on  lightly  floured 
board  or  canvas  to  V4-inch  thickness.  Cut  into  heart  shapes. 
Bake  on  greased  cookie  sheets  in  moderate  oven  (375°F.) 
about  15  minutes.  Decorate  with  tinted  confectioners’  sugar 
frosting.  Makes  3a/2  dozen. 
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Yes,  it's  Europe  May  28th  to  July  1st  this 
year— all  the  unforgettable  experiences  of 
traveling  in  England,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Austria,  Liechtenstein,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  France.  Places  you  have  read 
about  —  famous  in  history  —  places  your 
friends  have  seen— and  now  you  can  store 
up  a  treasurehouse  of  memories— all  with 
the  friendly  folks  who  will  travel  with  you 
on  another  famous  no-worry  all-expense 
tour  by  American  Agriculturist  and  Travel 
Service  Bureau. 

Travel  on  the  luxurious  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Queen  Mary,  or  at  your  option  cross 
the  Atlantic  by  air.  Optional  trips  to  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  Find  out  how  inexpen¬ 
sive  this  tour  is.  And  you'll  be  ready  to 
join  us  in  saying  "Away  We  Go!" 


Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

Department  NNN, 

32  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham  92,  Massachusetts 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  com¬ 
plete  details  on  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  May  28th-July  1st,  1958  European 
Tour. 

Name - 

Address - - 

City - — - • - 

State  - 1 - 


SEND  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET! 


Specialists 
in  Tours 
and  all 
Travel 
Services 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


?Js!Sons 


Sent/  Fot* 

FREE  Catalog 


Thousands  of  smartly 
dressed  women,  men  and 
children  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  wearing  our  low- 
priced,  last-minute  fash¬ 
ions.  Send  today  for  your 
Free  Catalog  and  see  why  1 
1 1  also  offers  many  house¬ 
hold  bargains. 

No  obligation  to  buy, 

DEPT.  309 


Walter  Field  Co,  Chicago  6, ill 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Sew  *P<n  Sfviitt$!\ 


By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


ECAUSE  this  season  off¬ 
ers  so  many  shapes  from 
which  to  choose,  you  pan 
make  a  clothes  plan 
adapted  to  your  own  needs 
and  wishes  —  and  with 
American  Agriculturist’s 
new  Butterick  printed  pat¬ 
terns  you  have  a  wide 
range  of  choice.  The 
chemise  and  slim  line  sil¬ 
houette  (design  No.  8449 
in  the  January  4  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist) 
is  one  of  fashion’s  strong 
points.  Another  fashion 
favorite  is  the  pleated 
skirt  which  may  be  crisp 
or  fluid  depending  upon 
your  choice  of  fabric  and 
your  figure  proportions. 
Design  No.  8418  and  No. 
8496  on  page  31  of  this  issue  exemplify 
this  trend.  Both  have  swish  and  lots  of 
action!  (No.  8496  also  has  a  slim  skirt 
version  included  in  the  pattern.) 

The  blouse  top  dress  or  suit  is  a 
third  version  of  design  which  you  may 
wish  to  consider.  Perhaps  you  have  al¬ 
ready  chosen  to  make  the  dress  with 
the  slightly  bloused  top  featured  in  the 
January  18  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  (No.  8454).  And  if  you  become 
more  daring  as  the  spring  and  summer 
progress,  you  may  find  yourself  creat¬ 
ing  a  greater  blousiness  and  slim, 
shorter  skirt.  These  two  features  seem 
to  complement  one  another. 

The  junior  miss  or  any  young  figure 
will  enjoy  flaunting  the  pleated  skirt 
of  the  one-piece  dress  No.  8418  on  page 
31  or  its  4-gore  swing  skirt  (not 
shown).  The  long  torso  bodice  may  be 
worn  belted  or  unbelted.  Ginghams, 
coming  into  their  own  for  summer, 
would  be  an  excellent  choice.  A  plaid 
gingham  would  be  especially  effective 
for  the  pleated  version  if  you  plan  the 
skirt  pleats  carefully,  selecting  the 
same  portion  of  plaid  to  be  uppermost 
on  each  pleat.  Choose  a  simple,  regular 
plaid,  however,  to  avoid  too  many  com¬ 
plications  and  be  sure  to  buy  a  yard  or 
so  extra  length  of  fabric  to  permit  easy 
matching. 

“Fair  Lassie,”  No.  8442,  highlights  a 
little  dropped  jacket  that  buttons  in  the 
back.  This  is  a  counterpart  of  a  style 
for  Mother  with  its  under-cover  dress 
and  the  bolero  top  to  slip  on  and  trans¬ 
form  the  design. 

Choose  one  of  the  new  fabric  blends 
or  a  cotton  tweed  for  Spring  city  dress 
No.  8513.  A  step-in  variety  that  but¬ 
tons  to  one  side  is  balanced  with  an  in¬ 
teresting  hip  pocket  on  the  opposite 
side.  Tuck  in  a  colorful  handkerchief 
for  a  dash  of  color. 

Some  of  the  designs  in  this  issue  fea¬ 
ture  buttons  and  buttonholes  for  trim. 
You  may  prefer  to  make  the  button¬ 
holes  on  your  dress  by  machine  if  you 


have  an  attachment  for  this  purpost  | 
Adjust  the  tensions  and  stitch  careful  I 
ly  and  make  a  trial  buttonhole  througl  I 
two  thicknesses  of  the  fabric  to  judge  I 
what  the  results  will  be.  A  strongei  I 
and  more  professional  buttonhole  is  I 
made  when  you  stitch  around  a  second  I 
time.  ;i< 

If  the  fabric  tends  to  fray  or  does  no 
have  much  body,  cut  a  strip  of  sheei  I 
but  firmly  woven  fabric  like  lawn  oil 
organdy  and  insert  it  between  the  twi  I 
thicknesses  of  the  dress  fabric  befoul 
making  the  buttonholes. 

Fabric  Buttonholes 

Fabric  buttonholes  made  by  any  onil 
of  a  number  of  methods  tend  to  in  i 
crease  the  market  value  of  a  dress  with! 
their  professional  touch.  The  folded! 
patch  method  of  making  them  is  a  good! 
way  to  start,  and  you  can  get  a  Cornell  I 
bulletin  containing  instructions.  To  get  8 
a  copy,  write  to  Mailing  Room,  Stone  I 
Hall,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  I 
New  York.  Ask  for  “How  to  Make  I 
Fabric  Buttonholes,”  by  Helen  Powell 
Srriith,  and  enclose  5  cents  if  you  dll 
not  live  in  New  York  State.  It  is  frail 
to  New  York  State  residents. 

If  you  are  skilled  in  using  some  othe  I 
method  of  making  bound  buttonholes  I 
by  all  means  follow  that  way  of  doing  I 
it,  but  in  any  case  you  may  wish  to  try  I 
out  the  folded  patch  method  in  the  bul- 1 
letin  and  increase  your  skill.  It  is  wisf  I 
to  know  a  number  of  ways  of  making  I 
fabric  buttonholes,  because  some  meth  l 
ods  work  better  on  certain  fabrics  ant  I 
in  certain  places  than  do  others.  Wifi  I 
this  knowledge  you  can  experiment  ant  I 
get  the  best  results  for  the  situation  al  I 
hand.  Fcrr  this  very  reason,  it  is  alwayil 
well  to  make  a  practice  buttonhole  oil 
the  fabric  to  be  used. 

Bound  buttonholes  really  are  fun  til 
do,  and  if  you  are  painstaking,  accul 
rate,  and  work  carefully  with  a  finfl 
stitch  on  your  sewing  machine,  and  us  I 
good  sharp  pointed  scissors  when  cut  I 
ting^  you  will  have  little  difficulty.  Pres  I 
each  step  as  you  proceed  and  that  I 
helps,  too.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  fabric  I 
buttonholes.  Try  them! 

—  A.  A.  — 

"LIFE  BEGINS  AT  FORTY”  I 

Here  are  several  things  that  you  can  I 
do  when  you  get  close  to  that  much  I 
talked  about  age — 40 — to  keep  yourself  I 
feeling  tip-top:  * 

1.  Watch  your  diet.  Cut  down  on  I 
pies,  cakes  and  candy  and  eat  more  I 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

2.  Take  a  mid-day  nap  if  you  can. 

3.  Get  enough  exercise,  but  not  too  I 
much  or  too  rough. 

4.  Develop  the  interests  and  hobbies  I 
that  you  had  no  time  for  while  the  I 
children  were  small. 

5.  Feel  happy  about  the  fact  that  I 
you’re  middle-aged. 


A  A’s  Best-Ever  Recipe 

New  England  Clam  Chowder 


!4  Vi  pound  salt  pork 
*4  medium  onions,  sliced 
6  medium  potatoes,  diced 
i/2  cup  bailing  water 
2  to  3  dozen  fresh  clams,  steamed 
and  chopped  OR 


2  cans  minced  clams  ( 7  oz.  can ) 
2  tablespoons  fat 
4  tablespoons  flour 
2  quarts  boiling  milk 
1  teaspoon  salt 
/&  t°  !4  teaspoon  pepper 


Dice  the  salt  pork  and  fry  uptil  crisp  in  the  kettle  in  which  the  chowder 
is  to  be  made.  Brown  the  onions  lightly  in  the  fat.  Add  the  diced  potatoes, 
water,  and  the  liquid  from  the  clams.  Cook  until  the  potatoes  are  just 
tender.  Add  the  clams.  Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour,  boiling  milk,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  cook  until  slightly  thickened.  Combine  with  the  potato- 
clam  mixture.  Serve  hot.  Make  this  soup  the  main  part  of  the  meal  and 
serve  with  muffins  or  corn  bread,  a  salad,  and  heavy  dessert.  Makes  8-10 
servings. — Alberta  Shackelton 
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PRINTED  PATTERNS 


IS.  “To  belt  or  not  to  belt”  one-piece  dress 
.  flaunting  the  illusion  of  a  swish  pleated 
ifrirt  and  an  easy  overblouse.  Jr.  Misses  sizes 
11  to  15;  Misses  sizes  12  to  18.  Jr.  Miss  size  13 
tikes  3%  y(Js.  44-in.  65  cents. 


8513.  Dashing  step-in  buttons  to  one 
side  .  .  .  balances  the  other  with  a  single 
hip  pocket  and  a  flowing  kerchief.  Half¬ 
sizes  12  y2  to  24  y2.  Size  1614  takes  3% 
yds.,  44  in.  50  cents. 


8442.  “Fair  Lassie”  dress  .  .  .  high¬ 
lighting  a  little  cropped  bolero  jacket 
that  buttons  in  the  back.  Girls’  sizes  7 
to  14.  Size  8  takes  3%  yds.  35  in.  50 
cents. 


8442 


8496.  Springtime  perennial  .  .  .  the 
swish  coat-dress  with  white  accents. 
Misses  sizes  12  to  20.  Size  14  or  16 
takes  4%  yd.  39-in.  fabric;  y2  yd.  con¬ 
trasting.  65  cents. 


8442 


TO  ORDER  THESE  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and 
numbers  clearly.  Enclose  cash,  check  or  money  order  for  total  amount  of 
Patterns  and  add  5  CENTS  for  EACH  PATTERN  to  cover  FIRST  CLASS  MAILING. 
Send  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  c/o  THE  BUTTERICK 
COMPANY,  161  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  13,  New  York. 
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♦-LONG  TERM-* 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
LOW  COST 
MORTGAGE  LOANS 

thro  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association 


THRIFTY 
LOW-COST 
OPERATING 
LOANS  thru 
your  local 
Production  Credit 
Association 


AH 
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m 
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For  full  information  go  to  your 
local  association  or  write: 

Dept.  A-103,  310  State  Street 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Federal  Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 

pell 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


HEARING  BAD? 

.  .  .  then  you'll  be 

happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved 
the  hearing  and  re¬ 
lieved  those  miserable 
ear  noises,  caused  by 
catarrh  of  the  head, 
for  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  (many  past  70) 
who  have  used  our 
simple  Elmo  Palli¬ 
ative  HOME  TREAT¬ 
MENT.  This  “may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here 
are  SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may 
likely  be  causing  your  catarrhal  deaf¬ 
ness  and  ear  noises :  Head  feels  stopped 
up  from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Ear  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  others.  If  your  con¬ 
dition  is  caused  by  catarrh  of  the  head, 
you,  too,  may  enjoy  wonderful  relief 
such  as  others  have  reported  during  our 
past  20  vears.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  OF  RELIEF  AND  30  DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER.  THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  8AA2  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


DANIEL! 

FURNACE 


ECONOMICAL 

cfCcwincfoexit 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Burnt,  the 


NEW,  HIGHER 

anticipated  DIVIDEND 


m 


Credited  March  31 

3%  Regular 
l/4%  EXTRA 


Bonus  Dividend  Days  EVERY  Month 

<? 

^ _ J  AVEmore,  make  more  by  mail  at  100- 

year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We’ll  send  passbook  and 
postage-paid  banking  by  mail  envelopes 
by  return  mail. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ . . Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
to  address  below. 

Q  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 

Name..... . . . 

Address . 

City . State . 26 


EVERGREENS 


ft** 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS  \ 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow-  \  ?  ^ 

ers.  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  Sloclt.  \ 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  1305  -1  I  Homer  City,  Pa. 
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Hostages  To  Fortune 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XXV 

HEN  BILL  Graham  saw  the  no¬ 
tice  on  the  bulletin  board  that 
there  was  a  telegram  for  him,  he  hur¬ 
ried  to  pick  it  up,  worrying  for  fear 
it  would  bring  bad  news.  It  did.  It  was 
from  Laura  announcing  his  grand¬ 
father’s  heart  attack,  but  she  had  tried 
to  soften  the  blow  by  stating  that  he 
was  improving. 

Wire  in  hand,  he  tackled  Sergeant 
Kelly  as  soon  as  he  could  find  him  and 
said,  “Now  this  is  a  real  emergency.” 
The  Sergeant  refused  to  meet  his  eyes. 
“Got  other  news  for  you,  Graham,”  he 
announced  grimly.  “It  was  just  going 
to  post  it  on  the  bulletin  board.  “You’re 
being  transferred  to  Camp  Turner  in 
California.  That  means  a  furlough  is 
out.” 

Bill  turned  white.  “I  just  can’t,”  he 
said.  “I  just  can’t!” 

“Can’t  tell  this  man’s  army  what  you 
can  or  can’t.  You  do  what  you  are  or¬ 
dered,”  said  the  Sergeant  gruffly.  Then, 
with  a  glance  at  Bill’s  face,  he  said, 
“I’m  damned  sorry,  Graham.  Maybe 
you  did  too  good  a  job  here.  They  want 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 

ILL  GRAHAM  was  cursing  the 
army  and  all  its  works  because 
he  couldn't  get  a  furlough  to  go 
home  to  his  wife,  Laura,  when  she 
was  having  a  baby.  But  when  his 
grandfather,  John  Macdonald,  suf¬ 
fered  a  heart  attack,  he  thought 
this  surely  was  emergency  enough 
so  that  the  furlough  would  be 
granted. 

At  home,  after  John  had  gone  to 
the  hospital,  all  the  neighbors  ral¬ 
lied  around  to  do  his  haying.  But 
John  was  impatient  with  his  illness 
and  tried  to  get  out  of  bed  which 
brought  on  another  attack. 

Events  in  this  story  are  now  mov¬ 
ing  swiftly  as  the  author  pictures 
the  people  and  their  problems  on 
the  home  front  during  World  War 
II.  This  story  is  so  written  that  you 
can  start  reading  it  anywhere. 
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you  to  continue  your  teaching  on  the 
coast.  You’re  to  show  the  boys  how  to 
run  and  care  for  the  engines  of  the 
landing  mechanized  craft.  The  story  is 
that  MacArthur  is  going  to  use  a  lot 
of  them  in  the  South  Pacific  to  trans¬ 
port  men  and  supplies.” 

That  was  a  long  speech  for  Kelly,  but 
long  or  short,  it  didn’t  matter  to  Bill. 
He  thought  afterwards  he  hadn’t  heard 
a  word  of  what  the  Sergeant  was  say¬ 
ing.  He  turned  away,  dragging  himself 
back  to  his  quarters.  He  was  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  his  cot  with  his  head  in  his 
hands  nearer  despair  than  he  had  ever 
been  before  in  his  life  when  the  Ser¬ 
geant  Stomped  in. 

“Got  more  news  for  you,  Graham,” 
he  almost  shouted.  “If  this  isn’t  the 
army  for  yon!  Your  transfer  order  has 
been  temporarily  cancelled  and  your 
furlough  has  been  granted.” 

“What?”  shouted  Bill,  jumping  to  his 
feet.  “What  did  you  say?” 

“You  heard  me  right,1  Graham.  Ap¬ 
parently  some  doctor  or  doctors  back 
home  threw  some  weight  around  with 
the  army  brass.  Anyway,  I’m  just  a 
sergeant.  I  don’t  know  nuthin’  about 
nuthin’.  All  I  do  know  is  that  you  have 
been  given  a  furlough  beginning  as  of 
now.  So  get  the  hell  out  of  here.”  And 
almost  under  his  breath,  he  said,  “With 
my  blessing.”  He  turned  abruptly  and 
strode  out  of  the  barracks.  In  a  minute 
he  was  back.  “Forgot  to  tell  you, 
there’s  an  army  plane  leaving  in  a 
couple  of  hours  for  the  north — prob¬ 


ably  can  land  you  somewhere  near  your 
home.  Then  he  was  gone  before  Bill 
could  get  his  mind  functioning  enough 
to  thank  him. 

Late  in  the  afternoon.  Bill’s  plane 
took  off.  In  spite  of  his  worry  about  his 
grandfather,  and  his  anticipation  of 
seeing  Laura  again,  Bill  kept  looking 
out  the  window  at  the  strangest  sight 
he  had  ever  seen.  Far  to  the  west  and 
seemingly  below  him,  the  sun  was  go¬ 
ing  over  the  horizon  in  a  big  ball  of 
flame.  Below  him  was  a  great  cloud 
bank  in  waves,  much  as  Bill  imagined 
the  waves  of  the  sea  were  like,  except 
that  the  clouds  were  almost  motionless. 
With  the  setting  sun,  the  sky  and  the 
clouds  were  filled  with  the  most  glor¬ 
ious  colors  Bill  had  ever  seen  or  dream¬ 
ed  of.  It  was  breathtakingly  beautiful 
and  although  they  were  probably  flying 
well  over  one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  it 
seemed  to  Bill  that  they  were  just 
poised  motionless  in  limitless  space. 

Th*n,  after  the  dark  came  up  over 
the  western  horizon,  the  colors  gradu¬ 
ally  changed  until  the  dark  finally  con¬ 
quered,  leaving  nothing  but  the  roar 
and  vibration  of  the  plane,  and  Bill  was 
left  to  his  worries.  His  grandfather  was 
very  sick  and  maybe  dying.  His  wife 
was  expecting  a  baby  any  time,  his 
mother  and  sisters  had  the  added  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  caring  for  the  farm.  And 
over  it  all  hung  the  ever-present  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  was  in  the  army;  there 
was  a  war  on;  his  orders  taking  him 
far  from  home  were  not  really  cancel¬ 
led,  but  just  delayed. 

Bill  was  unable  to  sleep  or  even  doze. 
His  white  face  and  withdrawn  look  kept 
his  fellow  passengers  from  talking  to 
him.  Time  and  again  in  the  night  he 
caught  himself  shoving  down  on  the 
floorboards  as  if  by  doing  so  he  could 
make  the  plane  go  faster  and  faster. 

*  *  * 

It  was  a  quiet  and  sad  little  group 
that  gathered  around  the  supper  table 
in  the  Macdonald  home  that  night. 
Laura  and  Bill’s  mother  told  Caroline 
and  Jean  what  had  happened  at  the 
hospital  that  afternoon.  The  girls  could 
tell  by  the  grim,  sad  lines  about  their 
mother’s  mouth  that  she  was  very  wor¬ 
ried,  and  they  were  afraid  they  would 
never  see  their  grandfather  again. 

Caroline  said:  “I  don’t  want  to  com¬ 
plain,  Mother,  but  Jean  and  I  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  family  too  and  we  haven’t 
been'  invited  to  visit  Gramps.”  Jean 
nodded  her  head.  “That’s  right,”  she 
said. 

Their  mother  said  contritely,  “I’m 
sorry,  but  I  didn’t  think  it  was  wise. 
You  see  it  is  important  that  we  don’t 
tire  your  grandfather,  and  I  was  afraid 
the  hospital  people  wouldn’t  let  you  in. 
I  can  see  now  that  your  feelings  are 
just  as  hurt  by  not  seeing  him  as  they 
would  have  been  had  you  gone  to  the 
hospital  and  been  refused  admittance.” 

Jean  spoke  up  and  said,  “I’ll  bet 
they’ll  let  Bill  in  if  he  gets  here.  Why 
does  he  have  more  right  than  we  do?” 

“Hush,  Jean,”  said  her  mother.  “He 
doesn’t  have  any  more  right  except  that 
Bill  and  his  grandfather  have  always 
been  so  close.” 

“That  hasn’t  always  been  so,”  Jean 
retorted.  “I  remember  when  they  didn’t 
get  along  so  well.”  To  this,  their 
mother  made  no  reply  but  after  a  little 
while  she  said,  “I  promise  both  of  you 
that  you  shall  see  your  grandfather  the 
moment  he  is  well  enough  so  they’ll  let ' 
you  in  at  the  hospital.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  let  me  say  this.  I  may  have  been 
wrong  in  limiting  his  company,  but  Dr. 
Gray  Was  insistent  that  he  needed  quiet 
and  rest.  I  tried  to  stay  just  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  myself  but  Dad  always  urged  me 
to  stay  longer  and  I  have  taken  Laura 
with  me  because  she  has  been  kind 
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enough  to  drive  me  to  and  from  the 
hospital.  Right  now,  girls,  let’s  hope 
and  pray  that  he  will  get  better  so  that 
we  can  have  him  home  with  us  just  as 
soon  as  possible.” 

Supper  over  and  the  dishes  washed, 
Laura  went  up  to  her  room  to  rest  and 
be  alone  with  her  thoughts.  Caroline 
and  Jean  had  promised  several  days 
before  to  spend  the  night  with  friends, 
and  their  mother  urged  them  to  go.  She 
hated  to  see  the  worried  expressions 
on  their  faces  and  knew  they  could'  do 
nothing  more  for  their  grandfather  by 
staying  at  home\  So  Mary  Graham  was 
left  alone.  She  took  a  magazine  and 
went  out  to  sit  on  the  porch.  The  mag¬ 
azine  just  lay  idly  in  her  lap  as  she 
sat  back  in  her  chair  to  listen  to  the 
soothing  sounds  of  the  oncoming  night. 

From  the  little  pond  beyond  the  barn 
came  the  croak  of  a  bullfrog  to  be  an¬ 
swered  a  little  later  by  another— -maybe 
his  mate.  Mary  smiled  a  little  to  her¬ 
self.  No  matter  what  happens,  she 
thought,  the  play  must  always  go  on. 
Be  it  man  or  beast,  we’re  born,  mature 
and  grow,  make  love,  another  genera¬ 
tion  is  born,  and  we  die.  Life  is  much 
like  the  rolling  seasons,  she  thought, 
with  the  young  spring,  the  maturing 
summer,  the  ripening  fall,  the  old  age 
of  winter,  and  then  another  set  of  ac¬ 
tors  take  over. 

Mary  thought  of  her  mother,  how  she 
had  come  as  a  bride  to  this  Macdonald 
farm,  had  no  doubt  sat  out  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  evening  in  this  very  spot  with  her 
young  husband,  had  heard  the  frogs 
croak,  the  wind  sough  through  the 
trees,  and  had  felt  as  her  daughter  was 
feeling  now  as  the  breeze  of  the  south 
wind,  laden  with  the  aroma  of  curing 
hay,  kissed  her  face.  Soon  the  fireflies 
were  flickering  across  the  darkened 
lawn  as  Mary’s  nostalgic  mood  con¬ 
tinued. 

They  say,  she  thought,  that  mother 
love  is  so  important.  And  I  believe  it, 
and  have  lavished  it  on  my  children.  I 
never  knew  my  own  mother  but  Dad, 
bless  his  heart,  tried  to  be  both  mother 
and  father.  That’s  why  my  heart  aches 
so  now.  And  how  I  loved  the  father  of 
my  children.  He  has  been  gone  so  long 
now  that  his  loss  is  no  longer  an  acute 
ache.  Time  certainly  does  something 
for  us.  Otherwise,  we  couldn’t  endure 
to  pick  up  our  stumbling  feet,  swallow 
the  lump  in  our  throat,  and  travel  on. 

Mary  shook  herself  and  stood  up. 
“I’m  positively  morbid,”  she  said  out 
loud.  From  the  doorway,  Laura  laugh¬ 
ed.  “Since  when  have  you  started  talk¬ 
ing  to  yourself  aloud,  Mother?” 

“I’m  glad  you  came  down,  Laura.  I 
just  said  I’m  getting  morbid  and  I  need 
to  change  the  subject.”  Then  they  sat 
down  together  in  a  companionable  sil¬ 
ence  and  listened  to  the  night. 

“Funny  about  the  seasons,”  said 
Mary.  “After  you  have  lived  in  the 
country  a  long  time,  you  sort  of  know 
instinctively  when  the  weather  or  the 
season  is  going  to  change.  Ever  since 
I  was  a  little  girl,  I  sort  of  hate  to  see 
the  new-mown  hayfields  because  it  is 
a  sign  that  the  summer  is  slipping 
away,  and  I  always  hate  to  see  it  go.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  Laura  laughing,  “and 
I  guess  you  are  morbid,  because  it  is 
only  June  and  this  is  supposed  to  be 
the  first  month  of  the  summer,  not  the 
last.” 

“Well,”  said  Mary,  “I  warned  you  I 
was  in  a  morbid  mood.  But  let’s  change 
the  subject.  I’d  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
Caroline  and  Jean.  I’m  a  little  worried 
about  them.  I’m  just  facing  up  to  the 
fact  that  they,  are  no  longer  kids.  When 
Caroline  graduated  from  high  school 
last  year,  I  knew  she  really  wanted  to 
go  on  to  college  but,  Laura,  we  just 
haven’t  the  money.  And  this  June,  Jean 
will  be  graduating. 

“I  think  Caroline  is  a  little  hurt  be¬ 
cause  Bill  was  able  to  go  to  college,  but 
as  you  know,  Bill  did  it  himself.  I  have 
talked  with  her  about  it  many  times, 
of  course,  but  we  haven’t  come  to  any 
definite  conclusion  as  yet.” 

“Yes,  I  know,  Mother,  for  I  have 
talked  with  her  too.  And  I’ve  told  her 


that  if  she  wants  to  teach,  she  cou 
go  to  a  teachers’  college  where  the: 
wouldn’t  be  any  tuition.  She  has 
splendid  high  school  record,  I  knoJr 
and  I  should  think  she  might  earn  Jt 
least  part  of  her  room  and  board.” 

“I’m  sure  you  could  help  her  moJc 
with  her  decision  than  I  can,  Laui]c 
You’re  nearer  her  age,  and  haveijl 
been  out  of  school  too  l6ng  yourself.! I 
“Now,”  said  Mary.  “My  real  probleji 
is  Jean.”  1 

“How  do  you  mean?”  I 

“Well,  she  is  no  more  like  CaroliJs 
than  anything  in  the  world.  CaroliJ 
is  calm,  judicial,  with  plenty  of  jud|J 
ment.  Jean  really  has  a  better  mill 
but  she  is  only  a  fair  student  becauJs 
she  doesn’t  apply  herself.  She’s  a  gotB 
girl,  but  she  has  always  been  full  fl 
high  jinks,  and  has  been  hard  to  co|s 
trol,  but  she’s  so—”  F 

“Lovable,”  supplied  Laura.  “Isr  c 
that  the  word?” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  said  Mary.  “A|t 
maybe  there’s  dahger  there,  too.  She* 
pretty,  so  vivacious,  social,  and  affe]t 
tionate,  when  you  can  get  her  to  stl1, 
long  enough,  that  some  worthlel 
scamp  could  ruin  her  life.” 

“Oh  Mother,  I’ve  seen  such  girl* 
high-spirited  and  gay  and  lightheartel 
like  Jean,  and  practically  all  of  theifl 
come  out  all  right.”  I 

“How  would  you  know,  Laura?  Yol 
sound  like  an  old  woman.  How  woull 
you  know  if  your  schoolmates  are  g(" 
ing  to  the  dogs  ?  There  hasn’t  bei 
time  enough  for  you  to  observe.” 

“Well,  I  do  know,”  laughed  Lauri  S 
“Some  of  them  are  married  and  are  ap  1 
parently  very  happy,  some  are  teacl  I 
ers,  some  are  secretaries,  and  so  far  a  I 
I  know,  not  a  single  girl  I  knew  ifl 
school  or  college  went  wrong.” 

g 

“You  are  comforting,  Laura,  and  I’fl 
sure  Jean  will  graduate  all  right.  She* 
just  squeak  through  and  not  mind  a 
bit.  But  she  just  won’t  settle  down  til 
anything  definite  about  her  futuifl 
plans.  One  time  she  wants  to  teacB 
another  she  wants  to  be  a  stenogral 
pher.  But  most  of  the  time,  she  sajB 
she  would  like  to  be  a  Hollywood  star.* 

“I  guess  we  all  think  that,  Mothel 
I  did  some  once  myself.  Stop’  worryinj 
about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jean  | 
a  good  little  actress,  and  she  migi 
just  succeed  in  some  such  career.  Bi 
whatever  she  decides  to  do,  she’ll  g 
a  real  bang  out  of  life,  and  have  fuB 
along  the  way.” 

Again,  Mary  said,  “You  are  so  co: 


forting,  Laura.” 


That  same  night,  something  awalil 
ened  Laura.  Wondering  what  it  wail 
she  got  up,  pulled  on  the  single  electriw 
light  bulb  which  hung  from  the  ceilinpH 
and  looked  at  the  alarm  clock  on  tlirS 
table  beside  her  bed.  It  was  one  o’cloclB 
What  in  the  world  wakened  me,  sh|j 
wondered.  Then  she  crawled  back  ir.tH 
bed. 

Maybe,  thought  Laura,  this  is  a  fals§ 
alarm.  I  have  been  told  that  it  make  J 
a  doctor  mad  to  be  called  to  deliver ; 
baby  only  to  find  that  the  expectar0 
mother  was  using  her  imagination,  c 
certainly  don’t  want  to  disturb  I1  v 
Leonard  nor  even  Mother  Graham  ufiB 


less  I  am  sure.  So  I  will  lie  perfectl] 
still  and  scientifically  relax  myself. 

Laura  took  a  long  breath,  gently  ex 
pelled  it,  and  continued  to  breathe  that s 
way  while  she  concentrated  on  relax;  P 
ing  as  the  doctor  had  taught  her.  Bx  a 
in  a  few  minutes  the  pain  came  agaiff 


tl 


This  time  it  hurt  more  than  it  had  pro 
viously.  When  the  pain  passed,  she  be 
gan  to  worry  about  what  she  was  g< 
ing  to  do.  Immediately,  she  was  sharp 
ly  reminded  not  to  be  afraid  and  no 
to  worry.  She  laughed  to  herself.  B 
Leonard’s  hypnotic  suggestions  ar 
working,  she  thought.  I’ll  wait  for  jus 
a  little  while,  and  if  the  pain  come 
again,  I’ll  get  up  and  dress  and  ci 
Bill’s  mother. 

This  time  she  did  not  have  long 
wait.  When  the  spasm  passed,  she  g1 
out  of  bed  awkwardly  but  quickly  a: 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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rted  to  dress.  It  was  1:00  a.m.  She 
ghed  a  little  wryly  and  spoke  di- 
tly  to  her  baby.  “You  would  choose 
s  time  of  night  to  make  your  debut.” 
hen  she  was  dressed,  Laura  went 
Iwnstairs.  She  knocked  at  Mary’s 
Ipor.  Even  in  her  excitement,  Laura 
ooked  at  the  older  woman,  standing 
ftrefoot  in  her  pretty  nightgown  and 
•Ubbing  the  sleep  out  of  her  eyes  with 
ier  knuckles,  and  thought,  I  only  hope 
;’I1  be  as  sweet  and  pretty  at  her  age 
|  she  is  now. 

I“I  am  so  sorry  tp  disturb  you, 
Mother,”  she  said,  “but  I  am  having 
■ins  and  I  don’t  know  whether  they 
lie  the  real  ones  or  not.”' 

■Wide  awake  now,  Mary  studied 
jaura  carefully.  She  remembered  that 
ihe  had  what  was  called  pre-labor 
jgins  before  Jean  was  born.  They  had 
•ontinued  for  about  two  weeks  and 
yjiile  very  distressing,  had  not  been 
,he  real  ones.  However,  they  had 
ought  the  baby  down  in  position  so 
at  the  birth  was  easier.  But  as  she 
)ked  at  Laura,  she  was  sure  that  the 
ne  had  come  for  Laura  to  deliver  her 
by.  She  said,  “I  think  these  are  real, 
lira,  so  we’ll  take  no  chances.  While 
ut  on  my  clothes,  you  call  the  hos- 
al  and  they’ll  notify  Dr.  Leonard, 
e’ll  be  on  our  way  in  a  jiffy.” 
lAs  Mary  spoke,  Laura  winced  with 
ain.  Noticing  it,  Mary  said,  “Don’t 
worry,  Laura,  I’ll  hurry  and  we’ll  make 
t  all  right.  I  wish  we  had  time  for  a 
nip  of  coffee  but  we  won’t  take  the 
Ine.” 

■When  Laura  telephoned  the  hospital, 
;he  girl  on  the  switchboard  said,  “Whit 
■moment.  You  should  talk  directly  to 
i  nurse  in  the  maternity  ward.”  After 
igking  a  couple  of  questions,  the  nurse 
said,  “Get  here  as  fast  as  you  can,  Mrs. 
jiaham.  We  will  have  Dr.  Leonard  or 
mother  doctor  here  waiting  for  you.” 
|On  the  way  to  the  hospital,  the  road 
s  free  from  traffic  and  Mary  drove 


faster  than  she  had  ever  driven  before. 
Laura  sat  quietly  by  her  side.  The  pains 
were  coming  faster  than  before  and 
were  much  more  severe,  but  a  deep 
peace  seemed  to  pervade  her  spirit. 
She  was  not  worried  or  fearful.  Some¬ 
thing  seemed  to  be  telling  her  that 
everything  was  going  to  be  all  right, 
and  after  all  the  months  of  waiting, 
she  and  ,Bill  were  going  to  have  their 
baby,  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  a  liv¬ 
ing  symbol  of  their  love  and  devotion 
for  each  other.  She  had  a  little  feeling 
of  sadness  because  Bill  would  not  be 
there  with  her  when  the  baby  was  born. 

(To  be  continued) 
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TRACTOR  SAFETY 

A  “stuck”  farm  tractor  is  a  danger 
trap. 

It  can  “climb  on  the  gears”  and  tip 
over  backward  if  the  rear  wheels  get 
tightly  mired. 

Don’t  try  to  move  a  tractor  forward 
when  it’s  sunk  down  in  soft  ground. 
Instead,  try  to  back  out.  Then  the  trac¬ 
tor  can’t  “rear  up.” 

If  that  doesn’t  work,  either  dig  the 
tractor  out  dr  pull  it  out  with  another 
tractor. 

Here  are  a  number  of  “safety  point¬ 
ers”  to  follow: 

1.  Don’t  use  the  wheel  brakes  for  fast 
turns.  That  makes  the  tractor  more  apt 
to  tip  over. 

2.  Watch  out  for  holes,  stumps  and 
large  stones  —  especially  on  hillsides. 
Tractors  have  a' high  center  of  gravity. 

3.  Be  careful  on  the  turns  when 
you’re  pulling  a  harrow  or  disk.  If  you 
turn  too  short,  the  towed  implement 
can  catch  on  the  rear  wheel,  pull  up  on 
the  tractor,  and  strike  the  driver. 

4.  Take  a  five-minute  break  every 
hour  or  so.  It’s  easy  to  get  in  a 
“trance”  while  operating  a  tractor. 

— Orrin  Berge,  University  of  Wisconsin 


p~We  Are  Breathless! 


URING  January  it  seemed  as  if 
everybody  in  the  world  wanted 
to  go  on  our  California  Tour! 

Our  party  was  complete  —  but 
Ffservations  kept  pouring  in!  We  were 
finally  able  to  secure  more  accommo- 
lations  and  to  take  nearly  everyone 
o  wanted  to  go — -'and  now  we’re  re¬ 
vering  from  the  rush!  Our  California 
rty  left  Jan.  29  for  a  marvelous  win- 
vacatioh,  and  another  American 
%riculturist  party  is  just  back  from 
iUr  Caribbean  Cruise  —  tanned  and 
happy  and  thrilled  with  all  the  inter¬ 
esting  things  they  saw.  Now  we  are 
working  on  our  two  remaining  tours 
tor  this  year:  Our  European  Tour, 
Hay  28- July  1,  and  our  Alaska  Cruise, 
July  29- August  24. 

■Our  European  Tour  party  is  already 
beginning  to  fill  up.  A  wonderful  group 
°f  people  are  g’oing  with  us,  and  we 
cordially  invite  you  to  come  along.  You 
■11  visit  seven  fascinating  countries — 
England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  France.  You 
j#ll  have  five  weeks  of  luxurious  liv¬ 
ing  and  traveling,  of  thrilling  sight¬ 
seeing,  of  happy  companionship  with 
people  you’ll  thoroughly  enjoy  and  feel 
I  home  with. 

|The  fun  begins  as  soon  as  we  board 


Queen  Elizabeth,  in  New  York  City  on 
May  28.  Our  party  quickly  becomes  ac¬ 
quainted,  as  we  have  our  deck  chairs 
together,  and  also  our  tables  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room.  Our  tour  leader  is  there  to 
look  after  us  right  from  the  start.  We 
will  ‘  have  five  relaxing  days  on  ship¬ 
board,  with  many  delightful  things  to 
do.  Then  comes  the  excitement  of  land¬ 
ing  in  England,  and  off  we  go  to  visit 
places  we  have  always  heard  about  and 
wanted  to  see. 

The  price  of  this  trip  is  very  reason¬ 
able — less  than  $1,300.  Your  ticket  in¬ 
cludes  everything  with  the  exception  of 
two  meals  in  Brussels  (omitted  so  that 
you  can  visit  the  World’s  Fair  there  if 
you  want  to)  and  beverages  on  the 
continent  (never  included).  Aside  from 
that,  your  ticket  pays  for  all  other 
meals,  first  class  hotels,  transportation 
on  land  and  sea  (including  cabin  class 
on  the  Queen  Elizabeth),  transfer  of 
you  and  your  luggage  to  hotels,  all 
scheduled  sightseeing,  all  tips  —  and 
even  your  deck  chair  and  steamer  rug 
on  shipboard.  No  other  tour  includes  so 
much! 

If  you  have  not  yet  seen  a  copy  of 
our  illustrated,  printed  itinerary,  write 
us  for  it  today.  It  is  free,  and  it  will 
tell  you  much  more  about  the  trip  than 


beautiful  Cunard  ocean  liner,  S.S.  ‘  we  have  space  to  say  here. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 

American  Agriculturist  j 

,  Box  367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  your  European 
■  T«>ur  itinerary.  May  28-July  1,  1958. 


Name 


L 


Address 


Please  print  your  name  and  address 
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GOLD  MEDAL  SIRE 


•  CLYDE  HILL  MASTER  KING  FOBES  • 

Special  DHIC  proof  —  July  1957  (2x,  305  day,  M.  E.) 

24  daus.  av.  40R  14,622M  3.9%  563F 

24  dams  av.  119R  14,615M  3.6%  528F 

Difference  +7M  +.3%  +35F 

47  daughters  classified  4VG  29GP  13G  IF 
Average  81.1  as  3  yr.  olds  which  is  1.7  above  breed  average 
for  age. 

Clyde  and  other  NYABC  sires  can  give  your  herd  breeding 
program  for  '58  a  big  lift.  They  are  available  in  both  regular 
and  Planned  Mating  Service.  See  your  technician  today  or  write: 

NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.O.  Box  528A 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


LONGER 
LIFE 
LOWER 
COST 
BETTER  PROTECTION 

UNADILLA  SILO 


The  wood  Unadilla  is  the 
big  silo  value.  Costs  less-  to 
erect  and  maintain;  gives  you 
more  years  of  surer  protection. 
Nothing  matches  wood  for  insula¬ 
tion,  acid-resistance  or  juice  re¬ 
tension.  And  Unadilla  is  your  best 
wood  buy  .  .  .  Sturdier  lock  dowel 
construction  (wind  and  storm 
resistant):  Fewer  maintenance 
expenses  (acid-proof  interior) ; 
Safer  (with  built-in  ‘Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step’  ladder);  Easier  pitch¬ 
ing  (opening  always  at  ^ilage 
level);  Longer  life  (factory-creo- 
soted  pine  or  spruce);  Lower 
in  cost.  See  your  dealer,  or  write 
for  FREE  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B-218,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


FREE  —  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG  New  selection  1957-58 
patterns.  Smart  new  colors  &  designs 
— S3  patterns — complete  instructions  j 
for  measuring  &  tanging  wallpaper. 
Wholesale  prices — %  to  %  lower  | 
than  retail  stores  and  W1S  PAY 
POSTAGE.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  j  51st  Year  Phila.  5,  Pa. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


“I  WOULDN’T  TAKE 
$1,000.00  FOR  IT” 


‘ if  I  couldn’t  get  another.”  That’s 

how  Earnest  Grimes  of  Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania,  feels  about  his  Wood’s 
80-inch  cut  ROTARY  MOWER 
SHREDDER.  He  says,  “Never  saw 
anything  equal  it  in  cutting  brush — 
cut  Locust,  Hickory  and  Wild  Cherry 
in  diameter — walks  right 
through  it.  Use  it  for  stalk  shredding, 
too.”  Wood’s  PTO-operated  Rotaries 
mow,  shred,  apd  mulch  anywhere  at 
lower  cost,  higher  speeds,  with  less 
maintenance  than  by  other  methods. 

25  MODELS  AVAILABLE -42" to  114" Cut 

42"  under-mounted  for  Farmall  Cub, 
Lo-Boy,  Super  A,  100, 130  and  A-C  G. 
42"  rear-mounted  for  Fast-Hitch  Cub 
and  Lo-Boy.  60",  61"  and  80"  rear- 
mounted  for  larger  Fast-Hitch  Farm- 
alls  (using  3  pt.  adapter),  all  stand¬ 
ard  3-point  hitch  tractors  (Ford, 
Ferguson,  Oliver  Super  55,  etc.)  and 
*  60"  for  A-C  D-14,  D-17  and  WD-45. 
60",  61",  80"  and  114"  draw-bar  £>ull- 
types  for  any  2,  2-3  and  3-4  plow 
tractors  and  Jeeps.  80"  offset  model 
(2-3  plow)  for  working  under  low 
trees.  All  have  free-swinging  blades. 

SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO. 

50802  S.  4th  St.,  Oregon,  Illinois 


f  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS, 
i  F0R  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  *Quich  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

I  296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Dealers  Wanted 
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The  First  Sign  of  Spring 


CEED  catalogs  are  here  again  in  all 
^ their  glory.  They  always  give  me  a 
lift  because  they  are  the  first  sign  of 
spring.  They  are  also  a  sign  that  it  is 
time  to  start  planning  for  the  big  cam-, 
paign  of  another  crop  and  garden  sea¬ 
son,  time  to  check  over  supplies,  order 
seeds  and  fertilizers,  and  put  the  farm 
equipment  in  order  so  that  it’s  ready  to 
go.  Although  the  wind  howls  down 
from  the  hills,  and  the  snow  drifts 
across  the  fields,  the  days  are  getting 
longer  and  the  spring  rush  will  be  on 
almost  before  we  know  it. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  farm  family  as 
a  sort  of  Board  of  Directors  to  which 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

The  3  R’s  are  important  all  through 
life.  At  20,  it’s  ROMANCE;  at  45,  it’s 
RENT;  and  at  65,  it’s  RHEUMA¬ 
TISM. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

every  member  of  the  family  belongs. 
No  other  business  in  the  world  is  so 
closely  tied  to  the  family  and  to  the 
home  as  is  farming.  When  the  family 
gathers  around  the  table  at  meal  time, 
it’s  a  good  opportunity  to  hold  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Board,  discuss  the  farm 
and  home  problems,  entourage  sugges¬ 
tions  from  every  member  of  the  family, 
no  matter  how  young  or  how  old,  and 
to  make  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

IMPORTANCE  OF 
PARENTAL  LOVE 

IN  MY  article,  ANIMALS  WORRY 
4  TOO,  which  appeared  on  this  page 
in  our  January  18th  issue,  I  described 
Dr.  Howard  Liddell’s  experiments  at 
Cornell  showing  how  important  mother 
love  is. 

Further  proof  of  this  are  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  two  psychiatrists  who 
watched  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Italian  liner,  An¬ 
drea  Doria,  which  was  sunk  in  1956. 

They  said  that  the  old  rule  of  women 
and  children  first  into  rescue  craft  can 
work  out  very  badly  for  some  children. 
According  to  the  doctors  no  child 
should  ever  be  put  off  a  sinking  vessel 
without  one  of  its  parents.  Otherwise, 
a  child  could  be  emotionally  or  men¬ 
tally  injured  for  life. 

I  AM  ANGRY 

I  IKE  MILLIONS  of  other  citizens,  I 
'"■“‘have  been  struggling  during  my 
spare  time  for  days  to  make  out  my 
income  tax  report.  Also,  like  all  the 
rest  of  you,  I  have  been  mad  all  the 
time  while  doing  it. 

When  the  voters  elected  a  new  ad¬ 
ministration,  they  had  high  hopes  and 
were  promised  that  taxes  would  be  re¬ 
duced  by  more  government  economy, 
but  today  taxes  are  higher  than  ever.. 


The  Republicans  are  just  as  bad  as  the 
Democrats. 

Some  of  the  government’s  expendi¬ 
tures  are  necessary,  of  course,  but  it  is 
certainly  irritating  to  know  that  there 
are  so  many  examples  of  useless  spend¬ 
ing.  The  reclamation  project  is  just 
one  example.  One  department  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  spending  millions  to  put 
more  land  into  agricultural  production 
while  another  department  is  spending 
billions  to  buy  up  farm  surpluses  be¬ 
cause  of  over-production. 

Th  is  is  budget  lime  in  government, 
so  every  department  brings  all  kinds 
of  pressure  on  Congress  for  more  and 
more  spending.  Too  often  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  state  legislatures  beat 
the  bureaucrats  to  it  with  higher  and 
higher  appropriations. 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  this 
problem  of  too  much  government  and 
ruinous  taxes,  and  that  is  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  to  get  mad  enough  to 
throw  the  spenders  out  of  office.  Have 
you  talked  to  your  representatives  in 
the  State  Legislature  and  in  Congress 
on  this  subject  lately? 

WE  EAT  WITH  OUR  EYES! 

UPPOSING  you  were  to  sit  down  to 
the  table  and  find  that  the  tomatoes 
were-  purple,  the  potatoes  bright  red, 
the  milk  black,  the  butter  green,  and 
all  the  other  foods  of  a  color  differ¬ 
ent  from  their  natural  color.  Even 
though  you  knew  that  the  quality  of 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Gunpowder:  A  black  substance 
used  in  marking-  the  boundaries  of 
nations.  • 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

these  foods  had  not  been  changed, 
what  do  you  suppose  the  new  color 
would  do  to  your  appetite? 

Louis  Cheskin,  the  head  of  the  color 
research  institute  in  Chicago,  says 
that  we  eat  with  our  eyes,  and  if  the 
color  of  your  food  was  changed  you 
would  have  no  appetite  for  it. 

That’s  why  the  oleo  manufacturers 
try  to  imitate  butter  by  coloring  it  yel¬ 
low.  Oleo  is  naturally  white,  and  has 
little  appeal  that  way. 

GERANIUMS  IN  THE 
WINDOW 

DECAUSE  of  my  own  interest  in 
4“"  geraniums,  I  have  had  several  let¬ 
ters  lately  asking  for  more  information 
about  this  wonderful  old  house  plant. 
Our  mothers  and  grandmothers  loved 
geraniums,  correctly  named  pelagoni- 
ums,  and  apparently  they  are  just  as 
popular  today  as  ever.  There  are  doz¬ 
ens  and  dozens  of  geranium  families 
and  varieties,  so  if  you  wish  you  can 
specialize  in  them. 


—  Amencan  Agriculturist,  February  1,  igl 


We  have  had  a  lot  of  fun  both  in 
the  greenhouse  and  the  garden  with 
the  scented  leaf  geraniums.  Remember 
how  our  grandmothers  used  to  put 
rose  and  other  scented  geraniums  with 
their  linens?  There  are  a  lot  of  these. 
We  have  had  apple,  ginger,  lemon, 
mint,  nutmeg,  orange,  pheasants’  foot, 
peppermint,  strawberry,  and  the  rose 
geraniums  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties. 

Among  the  fancy  leaf  geraniums, 
we  like  Mrs.  Languth.  Mrs.  Cox,  Hap¬ 
py  Thought  (particularly  nice)  and 
Skies  of  Italy. 

In  the  common  varieties  known  as 
Zonals,  we  like  Radio  Red  (good), 
Better  Times  (excellent),  Snowball, 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Diet:  Something  to  take  the  starch 
out  of  you. 

★★"★★★★★★★ 

Mrs.  Lawrence,  Pride  of  Camden, 
Poinsetta  and  Mountains  of  Snow. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  nurser¬ 
ies  and  seed  houses  that  specialize  in 
geraniums.  They  include: 

Reynolds  Gardens,  Armonk,  N.  Y., 
Pearce  Seed  Co.,  Moorestown,  N.  J.; 
Horner’s  Nursery,  1730  N.  Avenue, 
National  City,  California;  Cook’s 
Greenhouses,  Geranium  Specialist,  515 
W.  Jefferson  St.,  Sterling,  Kansas. 

Geraniums  are  healthy,  easy  to  grow, 
and  very  satisfying.  What  is  more 
beautiful  and  inspiring  on  a  winter  day 
than  a  big  window  full  of  geraniums 
in  full  bloom?  - 

TIRED  OF  PULLING 
WEEDS 


to  put  the  plant  in.  Where  you  p]A 
seed,  you  lay  the  plastic  close  to  |l 
row  on  both  sides.  Sawdust  also  mall 
a  good  mulch. 

REMEMBER  THE 
YOUTH’S  COMPANION?  j 

IT  WOULD  be  interesting  to  kn  I 
4 how  many  of  you  remember  the  pi  | 

lication,  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  a  I 
C.  A.  Stephens  who  wrote  stories  i  I 
it  about  the  Old  Squire’s  farm  doA 
in  Maine. 

The  Companion,  which  was  pubiiA 
ed  during  the  last  part  of  the  last  cA 
tury  and  the  first  part  of  this,  haA 
circulation  of  385,000,  which  is  a  liA 
more  than  American  Agricultue;  \ 
has  now.  It  was  edited  primarily  |r 
young  people  but  every  member  of  At 
family  read  it.  1  grew  up  on  it,  anA 
was  always  a  contest  in  my  familyA 
see  who  could  get  hold  of  the  paA 
first  when  it  came. 

Probably  no  other  publication  of  A 
kind  had  as  much  influence  on  ruA 
life  as  did  the  Youth’s  Companion  aA 
its  leading  author,  C.  A.  Stephens, I 
thought  his  stories  were  so  good  till 
some  years  ago  we  bought  the  rigll 
from  Dr.  Stephens’  widow  and  re-pul 
lished  many  of  the  best  ones  in  AmhI 
can  Agriculturist.  c 

I  am  reminded  of  the  great  conti A 
bution  that  Stephens  made  by  A 
friend.  Dr.  Clive  McCay,  who_sentnl 
a  clipping  about  Stephens’  interest  I 

★"★★★★★★★tv 
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One  way  to  save  face  is  to  kee  c 
the  lower  part  of  it  shut. 

★  ★★★★★★★  t| 


DERHAPS  you  will  recall  that  on 
this  page  in  pur  August  3rd  issue  I 
told  how  plastic  is  used  at  the  Cornell 
experiment  gardens  to  save  moisture 
and  control  weeds.  I  was  so  impressed 
with  the  results  at  Cornell  that  I  am 
definitely  going  to  use  plastic  in  our 
garden  this  year,  and  I  hope  you  will. 

The  material  is  a  black  plastic  that 
can  be  purchased  at  almost  any  farm 
supplies  store.  The  maximum  price 
should  not  be  over  2  cents  a  square 
foot  for  small  quantities.  If  handled 
carefully,  it  can  be  used  for  two  or 
three  years. 

For  plants  like  tomatoes,  you  simply 
spread  the  plastic  over  and  between 
the  rows  and  punch  a  hole  in  the  row 
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TEAMWORK  PAYS 


Cooperative  leaders  and  married  couples 
take  note! 


the  health  of  old  people.  So  interest  A 
did  Stephens  become  in  this  matt  I 
that  Daniel  Ford,,  publisher  of  tl 
Youth’s  Companion,  sent  Stephens  I 
medical  school,  where  he  graduatlj- 
with  honor.  Stephens  wrote  sometliiA 
about  health  and  longevity  in  eveA 
issue  of  the  Companion.  He  believA 
that  it  was  not  right  or  necessary  fA 
so  many  people  to  die  in  the  prime  I 
life,  and  that  there  should  be  mo| 

■j 

scientific  research  in  health  and  M 
ing.  He  called  this  the  philosophy  I 
natural  or  scientific  salvation. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  knoA 
that  the  average  life  span  in  the  Unit  I 
States  has  been  doubled  since  Stepheil 
time.  Perhaps  among  the  other  chanA 
that  will  take  place  in  the  next  fif  I 
years,  living  to  be  a  hundred  will  1 1 
come  commonplace,  as  research  scie  I 
tists  like  Dr.  McCay  continue  to  woi  I 
on  the  problem. 

This,  of  course,  brings  social  aA 
economic  problems.  There  is  little  uA 
in  living  to  be  a  hundred,  or  to  aiA 
advanced  age,  unless  we  can  be  hapA 
while  doing  it. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

/k  COLLEGE  BOY,  short  of  money  A 
■**“  always,  wrote  to  his  Dad.  But  iA 
cause  he  had  made  so  many  similA 
demands,  he  thought  he  would  be  tail 
ful  about  it.  So  he  wrote  .as  follows:! 
“Dear  Dad: 

Gue$$  what  I  need  molt.  ThatA 

right!  Send  it  along.  Belt  wi$he$. 

Your  Son,  Ru$S.”  1 

After  awhile  his  father  replied:  I 

“We  kNOw  you  like  the  schojl 

Write  us  a  NOther  letter  soon.  JA 

was  asking  about  you  at  NOon.  Nfl 

I  must  say  goodby.” 

*  *  *  ' 

That  reminds  me  of  another  collA 
boy  who  wired  his  mother:  £ 

“Failed  all  exams.  Prepare  Dad.  j 
To  which  his  mother  replied:  A 
“Dad  prepared.  Prepare  yourselfA 
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Imerican  Agriculturist,  February  1,  1958  — 

TO  WARN 
AGAINST  FRAUD 


SAD  STORY 

FTER  ALL  your  warnings  in  the 
Agriculturist  I’m  ashamed  to  say 
/e  fallen  prey  to  a  “shystep.” 

On  Monday,  July  15th,  1957,  a  man 
,me  around  and  wanted  to  paint  our 
irn  roofs  for  me  with  aluminum 
lint.  He  said  it  was  “Dutch  Boy.”  My 
isband  wasn’t  at  home  but  the  roofs 
needed  painting  so  badly  that  I  told 
Mm  to  go  ahead  with  one  and  to  put  a 
Imple  on  the  side  of  the  milk  house, 
Ihich  he  did.  When  my  husband  got 
|me  he  said  it  was  good  paint  on  the 
Ide  of  the  building,  and  from  that  I 
g&ok  it  to  go  ahead  with  the  other 
iofs,  which  I  did.  When  he  finished 
gave  the  painter  a  check  for  $225 
and  he  promptly  cashed  it!). 

It  rained  yesterday,  and  the  darned 
uff  is  washing  off  the  roofs.  We  just 
it  up  a  new  milk  house  and  it  has  a 
lingled  roof,  and  where  the  “sup- 
)sed-to-be”  aluminum  paint  washed 
f  it’s  eating  up  the  shingles,  and  it’s 
horrible  mess  all  around. 

I  took  a  sample  of  the  paint  over  to 
le  State  troopers  and  asked  if  it  could 
;  tested  in  the  police  lab.  They  said 
lly  if  it  would  lead  to  an  arrest,  and 
e  can’t  swear  out  a  warrant  for  his 
’rest  until  we  can  prove  what  the 
Irn  stuff  is. 

■  Oh!  the  paint  on  the  side  of  the  milk 
imse  is  not  the  same  as  on  the  roof. 
As  dry  and  hard,  and  just  the  way  it 
should  be. 

1 1  took  the  license  number  of  the 
iuck  and  his  driver’s  license  number, 
please  publish  this  and  perhaps  it  will 
Selp  some  poor  person  from  getting 
Hooked  like  I  did. 

■  His  truck  is  a  red  Ford  pick-up, 
South  Carolina  H— 21-256.  He  claimed 

N 

|o  be  an  Indian,  but  the  trooper  said 
3  probably  was  a  gypsy.  He  was  medi- 
m  height,  5’  10”,  about  190  lbs., 
a-unchy,  big  stomach,  slightly  bald, 


round  face,  sandy  dark  hair,  a  short 
mustache  (like  the  size  of  a  small 
finger  straight  across  your  lip)  which 
was  sandy  color. 

He  did  the  talking.  The  fellow  he  had 
with  him  was  average,  black  hair, 
straight,  195  or  200  lbs.,  perhaps  6  feet. 
Both  were  very  brown,  but  they  were 
not  negroes.  He  carried  a  Georgia  driv¬ 
er’s  license  No.  1168724.  If  we  could 
locate  him  perhaps  we  can  prefer  a 
charge  of  grand  larceny  against  him. 

He  also  said  it  (the  paint)  would 
last  8-10  years.  It’s  only  5  days  and. 
it’s  coming  off  already.  Please  ask  your 
readers  if  they  have  seen  him,  and  be 
sure  not  to  let  him  do  any  work  for 
them.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to¬ 
wards  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  —  A  Sub¬ 
scriber 

Editor’s  Note:  If  men  answering  this 
description  drive  into  your  yard,  notify 
police  immediately.  Hold  them  until  the 
officers  arrive  if  you  can;  notice  which 
way  they  go  if  they  leave. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Will  Mrs.  J.F.D.,'  N.J.,  who  wrote 
about  her  husband’s  interest  in  farrier 
work,  please  send  us  full  name  and 
address. 

—  A.  a.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Carroll  Cole,  who  lived  around  North 
Buckfield,  Maine  over  40  years  ago? 

*  *  * 

Watson  Morrow  who,  when  in  his 
twenties,  left  for  World  War  I  from 
“Cook  Hill,”  Wallingford,  Connecticut? 

*  *  * 

Margaret  Virginia  Bell,  who  lived  in 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.  and  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  in  1929? 

#  ❖  * 

Donald  R.  Wallace,  who  was  bom  in 
Mars  Hill,  Maine  on  March  7,  1925? 
He  has  played  trumpet  in  dance  bands 
and  when  last  heard  from  was  work¬ 
ing  in  a  silverware  manufacturing 
plant  in  Connecticut.  His  father,  who  is 
in  very  poor  health,  is  anxious  to  locate 
him. 


$25.00  REWARD 


American  Agriculturist  Inc. 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  N.V. 

Pay  EXACTLY  TWENTY- FIVE  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 

TO  THE  ORDER  OP 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earl  Collins 
Hemlock,  New  York 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


N?  33235  -5^ 

November  22 195Z 


25.00 


AftETUCAX  Agriculturist.  Inc. 


PRESIDENT 

JJUASlMTtR 


PEW  MONTHS  ago,  Earl  Collins, 
proprietor  of  a  Red  &  White  Store 
P  Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  finished  unloading 
Produce  from  his  car  and  entered  the 
More  to  find  a  Marine  chatting  with  his 
■ife.  The  Marine  told  Mrs.  Collins  he 
■as  waiting  for  a  buddy  who  was  to 
Jeet  him  in  Hemlock  and  ride  in  his 
P-r.  In  Mrs.  Collins’  words:  “A  few 
•mutes  later,  when  I  saw  him  drive 
•vay,  I  was  momentarily  confused  and 
■ent  to  the  backyard  parking  lot  and 
saw  that  our  car  was  gone.  I  told  my 
frsband  and  j  he  called  the  State 
lolice.” 

I  The  State  Police  sent  out  a  radio 
ert  and  the  car  with  the  Marine  driv- 
S  was  picked  up  in  Springwater  by 
aooper  R.  G.  Norton  of  the  Way  land 


Station.  The  Marine  was  identified  by 
State  Police  Sgt.  C.  A.  Stevens  as  Pvt. 
James  A.  Chatman,  who  was  stationed 
at  Camp  LeJeune,  N.  C. 

He  was  charged  with  first  degree 
grand  larceny  ajid  waived  examination 
before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Edward 
Larned  of  the  Town  of  Livonia.  He  was 
held  in  Livingston  County  jail  from 
August  9  until  October  for  Grand  Jury 
action,  and  was  returned  to  base 
around  November  1st,  where  his  pun¬ 
ishment  will  be  decided  by  the  officers 
in  charge. 

We  were  happy  to  send  our  $25.00  re¬ 
ward  check  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins  and 
congratulate  them  and  the  State 
Troopers  involved  for  their  promptness 
in  reporting  and  locating  the  thief. 


Woman  Dies  At 
It.  It.  Crossiii: 


Miss  Asenath  Shattuck  of  Canterbury,  N.  H.  was  killed 
instantly  when  a  Boston-bound  diesel  passenger  train  struck 
her  car.  The  car  was  dragged  more  than  700  feet  after  the 
crash. 

Miss  Shattuck’s  mother,  as  beneficiary,  received  a  North 
American  check  of  $2550.  Loss  of  life  benefits  of  $2000  paid 
from  two  policies  increased  $550  because  both  policies  were 
renewed  promptly  year  after  year. 


A  Partial  List  of  Claims  Recently  Paid 

A  friend's  name  may  be  in  this  fist. 


Earl  Ingraham,  Port  Crane.  N.  Y . . .  $555.66 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Raymond  Clark.  Great  Valley.  N.  Y.  -  212.14 

Tractor  struck  car — multiple  injuries 

Ida  Simmes,  Randolph.  N.  Y .  340.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  fractures,  cut  scalp 

Peter  Kuhaneck,  Gowanda,  N.  Y .  345.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Harold  Maasen.  Venice  Center,  N.  Y .  141.43 

Auto  accident — fractured  clavicle 

Clarence  Thompson,  Wellsburg,  N.  Y.  _  293.57 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Helen  Chisholm,  Chazy,  N.  Y . .  340.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  fractures 

Robert  Vossler,  Jr.,  Preble,  N.  Y.  _ _  160.00 

Auto  accident — broke  nose,  teeth 

Maude  Brainard,  Walton,  N.  Y .  180.00 

Auto  accident — broken  arm 

Harley  M.  Gregg,  Jr.,  Chafee,  N.  Y . ! .  340.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  leg 

LuVern  Baker,  So.  Wales,  N.  Y . . .  339.28 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Harold  Smith,  Corfu.  N.  Y .  325.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Marcia  R.  Weller,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  .  553.57 

Auto  accident — broke  nose,  leg 
Gladys  Congdon,  1 1  ion ,  N.  Y .  182.86 


Auto  accident — fractured  rib,  injured  legs 


Harry  Richtmyer,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y _  170.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Beatrice  Keyser,  Gilboa,  N.  Y . .  45.72 

Auto  accident — injured  back  &  neck 

Leonard  Chase,  So.  Colton,  N.  Y .  305.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Glenn  Steen,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y .  139.33 

Auto  accident — multiple  cuts  &  bruises 

Felix  Doroski,  Cutchooue,  N.  Y .  222.14 

Auto  accident — cut  chin,  lip.  broken  teeth 

Veola  Burtt,  Duanesburg,  N.  Y . 155.56 

y  Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 
Lawrence  G.  Griswold,  Dec.,  Dryden,  N.  Y, .1150.00 
Auto  accident — death  benefits 

Duane  Parsons,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.  _ _  153.57 

Auto  accident — injured  back 

James  Fairbanks,  Marion.  N.  Y . .  123.57 

Auto  accident — shock  &  injuries 

Wayne  VanSteen.  North  Rose.  N.  Y.  -  168.36 

Auto  accident — severe  bruises 

Robert  Haflett,  Mansfield,  Pa . .  80.00 

Auto  accident — injured  fingers 

Margaret  Van  Zile,  Cowanesque,  Pa .  115.28 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Clarence  Porter,  Hebron,  Conn . _  417.88 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises 

William  Pelissier,  Amherst,  Mass . .  178.57 

Auto  accident— multiple  injuries 


OVER  $17/000.00  PAID  TO  THESE  POLICYOWNERS 


Francis  Dodge,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  .  125.00 

Auto  accident — neck  &  back  injury 

Ruth  Dodge,  Watertown,  N.  Y .  195.00 

Auto  accident — back  &  head  injury 

Frederick  Putnam,  Carthage,  N.  Y .  236.30 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp,  injured  knee 
Thomas  O’Brien,  Constableville,  N.  Y.  324.40 

Auto  accident — broke  ribs,  cut  tongue 

Mary  Hughes,  Morrisville,  N.  Y.  .  733.90 

Auto  accident — chest  injury,  fractured  arm 

Elizabeth  Miller,  No.  Chjli,  N.  Y .  200.00 

Auto  accident — puts  &  bruises 

Jerome  Miller,  Spencerport,  N".  Y .  348.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  of  face 

John  Schenck,  Fonda,  N.  Y . . .  732.86 

Auto  accident— multiple  injuries 

David  Metott,  Westdale,  N.  Y .  388.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ankle 

Grace  Munsell,  Clinton,  N.  Y .  690.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Catherine  A.  Carroll,  LaFayette,  N.  Y .  200.00 

Struck  by  car — multiple  injuries 

James  Moss,  Clay,  N.  Y.  . .  292.86 

Auto  accident — fractured  rib.  thumb 

Howard  Angeloni,  Ridgebury.  N.  Y .  141.43 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Stanley  E.  Krum,  Maybrook,  N.  Y .  181.71 

Auto  accident — neck  injury 


Osias  Gariepy,  Leominster.  Mass.  . .  157.14 

Auto  accident— injured  neck  &  back 

Charles  Springer,  Greenfield,  Mass .  314.28 

Auto  accident — cuts,  fractured  rib 

Norman  Woodbury,  Winslow,  Me.  .  406.11 

Truck  accident — cut  face,  brain  concussion 

Nona  T.  Stewart,  Naples,  Me . 630.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Alonso  Manley,  Lebanon,  N.  H _ _  260.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Rudolph  MoisaH,  Rochester,  N.  H .  168.56 

Auto  accident — injured  back  &  chest 

Ruth  Whitcomb,  Concord,  N.  H., .  177.42 

Auto  accident — injured  chest-  &  forehead 

Joseph  B.  Duda,  Castleton,  Vt .  405.00 

Auto  accident — nnultiple  injuries 

Clara  D.  Williams,  Poultney,  Vt . . .  682.75 

Auto  accident— multiple  injuries 

Glyn  Williams,  Poultney,  Vt . 584.46 

Auto  accident — Injured  head  and  spine 

Jacob  Kirsch,  Lakewood,  N.  J .  75.00 

Auto  accident — injured  neck 

Hille  Post,  Glenwood,  N.  J.  . .., .  410.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  leg,  head  bruise 

William  Hewitt,  Medford,  N.  J,  .  92.21 

Auto  accident — multiple  cuts  &  bruises 

Joseph  Sarafin,  New  Egypt,  N.  J . . ._...  320.00 

Auto  accident — chest  injury 


'Ke&fr  rftt  'tyawi  'PaUetee.  TZettetuect 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

CLAIMS  DEPARTMENT  ITHACA/  N.  Y. 


AGRICO  -  fertilized  potatoes 
return  *28.80  extra  per  acre 


Bernard  Schwarting  of  East  Moriches,  New  York,  got  34 
more  bushels  of  U.  S.  No,  1  potatoes  per  acre  with  AGRICO. 


‘I  got  34  more  bushels  of  U.  S.  No.  1 
potatoes  per  acre  with  AGRICO / 

says  Bernard  Schwarting  of  East  Moriches,  New  York 


In  January  of  1957  I  bought  a  farm 
that  was  once  in  pasture  but  which 
had  been  idle  for  several  years,”  says 
Bernard  Schwarting  of  East  Moriches, 
Suffolk  County,  New  York. 

“I  called  on  the  Agrico  Soil  Service 
to  help  me  find  out  whether  I  could 
grow  potatoes  profitably  on  this  soil. 
The  Agrico  representative  took  soil 
samples  and  I  got  a  complete  report 
of  the  fertility  level  of  the  field,  along 
with  recommendations  for  fertilizing. 

“I  followed  the  Agrico  Soil  Service 
recommendations  on  part  of  the  field 
and  used  2,500  pounds  of  agrico  5-10-5 
per  acre  at  planting.  On  the  rest  of 


the  field,  I  used  the  same  rate  of 
another  brand  of  5-10-5  fertilizer. 

“At  digging  I  found  that  the  agrico- 
fertilized  side  produced  471  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre.  Of  these,  445  bushels 
graded  U.  S.  No.  1.  The  other  side 
yielded  453  bushels  per  acre,  but  only 
411  bushels  were  No.  1  potatoes. 
That’s  34  more  bushels  of  No.  1  pota¬ 
toes  with  AGRICO. 

“At  96  cents  a  bushel  for  No.  1  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  deducting  the  $3.84  more 
per  acre  that  agrico  cost  to  use  I 
made  an  extra  profit  of  $28.80  per  acre 
by  using  agrico  and  following  the 
Soil  Service  recommendations.” 


Topdressed  wheat  yields 
19  extra  bushels  per  acre 

I  know  from  past  experience  that  topdressing  wheat  in  the  early 
Spring  really  pays  off,”  says  Raymond  Heer  of  Marcellus,  Onondaga 
County,  New  York. 

“I’ve  compared  different  topdressing  materials,  and  always  had  the 
best  results  with  agrico.  Last  year’s  wheat  crop  was  no  exception. 

“Besides  my  Fall  application  of 
AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN  5-10-10,  I  top- 
dressed  in  the  Spring  with  300  pounds 
of  AGRICO  FOR  TOPDRESSING  10-10-10 
per  acre.  But  I  left  a  strip  without 
topdressing  to  compare  returns. 

“The  topdressed  area  produced  50 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  19  more 
bushels  than  I  got  from  the  strip  with¬ 
out  topdressing.  At  $2  a  bushel,  and 
after  deducting  the  $9.69  per  acre 
cost  for  topdressing,  I  made  an  extra 
profit  of  $28.31  per  acre.”  Raymond  Heer,  Marcellus,  New  York. 


Oat  crop  pays  $6.60  more 
per  acre  with  AGRICO 

Last  year  I  wanted  to  find  out  if  the  difference  in  two  brands  of 
J  fertilizer  of  the  same  analysis  would  show  up  in  my  oat  yields,” 
says  Harold  J.  Mullen  of  Canisteo,  Steuben  County,  New  York. 

“I  had  the  Agrico  Soil  Service  test  my  soil  and  recommend  the  rates 
and  analysis  of  fertilizer  I  should  use. 

I  followed  their  recommendations  on 
one  side  of  my  oat  field  and  drilled  in 
420  pounds  of  agrico  for  grain 
5-10-10  per  acre.  Alongside,  I  used 
another  brand  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  at 
the  same  rate. 

“At  harvest,  the  AGRico-fertilized 
side  produced  68  bushels  of  oats  per 
acre  and  the  other  side,  57  bushels. 

Those  extra  11  bushels  returned  $6.60 
more  profit  per  acre.  Now  I  know 
that  agrico  has  the  plant-feeding 
efficiency  for  high  yields.” 


Agrico  representative  (left)  and 
Harold  J.  Mullen,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


You  can  get  higher  yields  of  quality  crops  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Agrico  Program.  Call  on  the  Agrico  Soil 
Service  to  test  your  soil  and  make  sound  fertilizer 
recommendations.  The  service  is  free.  Then  use  the 
brand  of  AGRICO®  specially  formulated  for  your 
crop  and  crop-producing  area.  Contact  your  nearby 
Agrico  agent  today. 
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CORN 

FOR 

SALE 

By  Helen  T  Conde 

nT  WAS  the  middle  of  June.  Instead  of 
golden  days,  there  had  been  ■  gray 
rainy  days.  It  had  been  hard  to  get 
fhe  corn  land  ready,  but,  today  I  could 
see.  Paul  up  in  the  driveway  greasing 
the  corn  planter. 

As  I  tidied  the  downstairs  bedroom,  I  heard 
voices  outside  of  the  window.  “Do  you  think 
Daddy  would  plant  us  some  corn  to  sell  out 
in  front?”  “Us”  was  Jod,  ten,  and  Mary, 
seven. 

I  moved  nearer  to  the  window.  “Couldn’t 
we  use  that  stand  in  the  wagon  house  that 
Mommy  used  to  sell  pumpkins  on  when  she 
was  a  little  girl?”  When  they  came  bursting  in 
with  their  plans,  I  approved  enthusiastically. 

In  the  middle  of  the  increasingly  hot  morn¬ 
ing,  th£y  made  lemonade  for  Paul  and  came 
back  from  the  field,  reporting  that  they  were 
going  to  town  at  noon  to  buy  sweet  corn  seed. 
The  seeds  sprouted  quickly  in  the  warm  moist 
earth  and  soon  the  ground  was  tender  green. 

The  corn  was  examined  daily  for  ripe  ears. 
Jod  made  three  signs  for  down  the  road,  up 
the  road,  and  over  the  stand.  Then  the  day 
finally  came  when  they  were  set  up  in  busi- 
ness^  They  went  out  with  a  bushel  of  corn, 
paper  bags,  and  a  money  box. 

They  learned  some  of  the  angles  to  business 
— that  they  must  not  get  discouraged  when 
cars  went  whizzing  by,  but  stay  hopeful  that 
the  next  one  would  stop.  They  learned  respon¬ 
sibility — that  one  or  the  other  of  them  had  to 
be  there  to  sell.  Jod  grew  bored  and  would 
hop  on  his  bike,  but  he  always  kept  in  sight 
of  the  stand.  Mary  could  not  join  her  friends 
at  play,  so  she  turned  to  her  own  resource — 
drawing  pictures.  I  taught  her  to  knit  and  she 
made  scarves  for  her  dolls.  They  both  learned 
willingness — to  go  graciously  in  the  heat  to 
the  patch  for  fresh  corn. 

They  learned  about  human  nature — that 
people  are  honest.  On  one  of  the  rare  times 
when  neither  was  at  the  stand,  they  found  500 
and  a  dozen  ears  gone.  They  learned  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  generous  and  say  “Keep  the  change”; 
that  people  are  thrifty  and  count  their  change. 
They  learned  to  be  respectful  to  the  elderly 
couple  who  came  nights  at  five  for  four  ears 
of  corn — four  and  no  more.  One  night  they 
didn’t  come  and  the  children  were  concerned. 


They  learned  to  look  kindly  at  the  lady  who 
smiled  from  a  crooked  mouth  and  tried  hard 
to  talk. 

As  they  experienced  the  joy  of  selling  and 
of  pleasing  people,-  they  became  alert  to  new 
ideas.  “Haven’t  you  anything  to  drink  here?” 
asked  a  perspiring  customer.  So  they  filled 
our  two  glass  pitchers  with  tinkling  soft 
drinks.  They  made  more  ice  cubes  and  stored 
them  in  the  freezer. 

An  interesting  drawing  card  was  Mary’s 
burro,  Pepper.  Grownups  with  children  stop¬ 
ped  to  ask  if  their  youngsters  might  ride  Pep. 
It  was  then  that  an  idea  was  born  in  Mary. 
She  ran  in  and  asked,  “Mommy,  could.  I 
charge  50  for  rides  on  Pep?”  When  I  said  no, 
she  was  disappointed  but  received  more  in 
gratuities  than  had  she  charged — and  more 
real  pleasure. 

When  Pep  tired  of  it  all,  he  lowered  his 
heavy  ears,  mulishly  sat  down,  sliding  the 
children  off  his  back.  They  squealed  with  sur¬ 
prise  and  delight  when  Pep  opened  his  mouth 
and  emitted  a  long  blast,  followed  always  by 
eight  sharp  indrawn  hees  and  eight  raucous 
haws. 

The  children  put  up  their  “closed”  sign  at  6 
p.  m.,  burned  the  used  paper  cups,  and  we 
went  to  our  lakeside  cottage.  After  a  swim, 
we  prepared  supper.  One  motionless  evening, 
the  sun  a  fireball  in  the  west,  threatening  an 
even  hotter  tomorrow,  Paul  was  turning  corn 
on  the  outdoor  fireplace’.  A  strolling  cottager 
stopped.  “Wish  I  knew  where  I  could  get  corn 
like  that,”  he  said. 

As  Jod  bit  into  his  slightly  blackened  corn 
at  supper,  he  said  thoughtfully,  “Mom,  I 
could  sell  corn  down  here.”  From  then  on  they 
closed  the  stand  at  4:30,  took  corn  to  the  lake 
and  sold  it  from  our  rowboat. 

With  the  opening  of  school,  corn  sellipg 
was  over.  In  their  money  box  was  $60.00. 
They  were  to  share  alike  on  their  profits. 
“Supposing,  for  now,  I  just  keep  your 


money,”  I  suggested.  This  was  satisfactory,  so 
I  put  $30.00  in  each  of  two  envelopes. 

One  Saturday  as  I  sat  by  the  bedroom  win¬ 
dow  lengthening  a  dress  for  Mary,  I  heard 
Jod  sa$,  “When  I  grow  up,  I’m  going  to  have 
a  big  super  market.”  Mary  brightened.  “I’ll 
sit  up  in  front  and  count  the  money,”  she 
said.  Had  Paul  lost  his  prospective  farmer? 

The  long  hot  spell  was  over.  We  gathered 
our  tomatoes  and  one  night  after  school, 
Mary  ground  celery,  onions,  and  peppers  for 
chili  sauce.  There  was  the  distant  sound  of 
shooting  and  another  unwary  pheasant  had 
fallen.  Jod’s  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  laid 
their  first  little  brown  eggs.  Paul  started  the 
furnace. 

To  the  children,  cold  weather  meant  snow 
and  sleds  and  skating  on  our  pond — and 
Christmas.  “That’s  what  I’m  going  to  do  with 
my  corn  money,”  enthused  Jod,  “buy  Christ¬ 
mas  presents.” 

There  were  eight  in  our  family  so  I  suggest¬ 
ed  that  they  use  $20.00  apiece  for  gifts.  One 
biting  day  in  late  November  we  boarded  a 
double  decker  for  Ithaca.  Riding  on  a  double 
decker  Greyhound  is  an  exciting  adventure 
for  the  children.  In  the  stores,  I  was  in  the 
background  when  they  asked  for  advice  as 
they  bought  bow  ties,  red  nylon  hose,  per¬ 
fume,  scarves,  and  toys. 

When  Bank  Day  opened  at  school,  the 
children  proudly  showed  us  their  bank  books, 
with  $10.00  to  the  credit  of  each. 
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then  add  335 pounds  Muriate  of  Potash 


Highly  trained  specialists  and  modern  machines  are  hard  at 

work  in  the  G.L.F.  fertilizer  plant  serving  your  community. 

* 


Located  in  the  heart  of  a  major  crop  area,  each  G.L.F.  plant  is 
equipped  to  serve  your  needs  with  locally  adapted  plant  food  mixtures. 
Years  of  fertilizer  manufacturing  experience  stand  firmly  behind  the 
hands  at  the  levers  controlling  the  complex  mixing  operations  in  the 
plants  that  manufacture  G.L.F.  Super  Plant  Foods. 

As  an  industry  leader,  your  G.L.F  Soil  Building  Division  has  the 
know-how  and  the  insight  to  keep  its  fertilizer  business  in  step  with 
modern  scientific  advancements.  Today  and  in  the  future  too,  depend 
on  G.L.F.,  your  own  farm  cooperative,  to  set  the  pace  in  farm  progress 
in  the  northeast. 

Come ,  See  for  Yourself! 

.  .  .  An  Invitatioji  to  G.L.F.  Members 

As  a  G.L.F.  Member,  you  own  a  share  in  the  tremendous  plants  that 
produce  the  plant  foods  for  your  farm.  These  plants  are  open  to  you, 
and  you  are  invited  to  stop  in  and  observe  the  way  quality  fertilizers 
are  made.  See  the  actual  screening,  check  weighing,  mixing,  and  bin 
sampling  in  process. 

New  granulating  equipment  has  been  added  to  several  plants,  offering 
additional  points  of  interest  to  many  farmers.  Bin  storage,  mixing  and 
bagging  equipment  are  all  open  to  view. 

If  you  are  one  who  goes  by  the  old  saying  that  “seeing  is  believing,” 
take  this  opportunity  and  satisfy  yourself  that  G.L.F.  Super  Plant  Foods  • 
are  the  most  carefully  prepared  fertilizers  on  the  market. 


G.L.F.  SUPER  PLANT  FOODS 

'  % 

Standard  of  Quality  for  the  Northeast 


VISIT  THE  G.L.F.  PLANT 
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NEW  YORK 

Albany,  N.Y.,  Port  of  Albany 
Harold  Davis,  Superintendent 
Batavia,  N.Y.,  Howard  Avenue 
James  Starr,  Superintendent 
Big  Flats,  N.Y.,  Rt.  17 

Orrin  Howard,  Superintendent 
Bridgehampton,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Fred  Markert,  Superintendent 
Canastota,  N.Y.,  James  Street 
Stan  Perkins,  Superintendent 
Lyons,  N.Y.,  Montezuma  Street 
Hugh  Litzelman,  Superintendent 


North  Collins,  N.Y.,  Rt.  62 

William  Mason,  Superintendent 
NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton,  N.J.,  Manheim  Avenue 
John  Litzelman,  Superintendent 
Englishtown,  N.J. 

Louis  Scudder,  Superintendent 
South  Kearny,  N.J.,  Jacobus  Avenue 
D.  F.  Garrison,  Superintendent 
Yardville,  N.J.,  Hamilton  Square  Rd. 
Allan  D.  Hoxie,  Superintendent 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Union  City,  Pa.,  High  Street 

Donald  Rooney,  Superintendent 
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The  picturesque  city  of  Juneau,  capital  of  Alaska,  will  be  one  of  our  ports  of  call 
during  our  cruise  of  the  "Inside  Passage"— a  thousand-mile  water  lane  through 
breathtaking  natural  splendor. 


MASCm  StLOMKlSB  Ti 


YELLOWSTONE 


NCE  AGAIN  we  offer  you 
the  opportunity  to  go  with 
American  Agriculturist 
to  Alaska.  If  you  missed 
out  on  our  last  Alaska 
Cruise  because  you  didn’t 
make  your  reservation  in 
time,  here  is  your  chance 
to  go  with  us  this  summer 
on  a  marvelous  trip  to 
this  northern  wonderland! 
The  dates  are  July  29  to 
August  24  —  nearly  four 
weeks  of  glorious  fun,  ma¬ 
jestic  scenery,  happy  com¬ 
panionship,  and  absolutely 
carefree  traveling.  Yellow¬ 
stone  and  Rainier  national 
parks  will  be  visited  on 
our  way  to  Alaska,  and  on 
our  return  trip  we  will  see 
gorgeous  Lake  Louise 
and  Banff. 

At  Yellowstone  we  will  have  a  two- 
and-a-half-day  visit,  filled  with  strange 
and  curious  sights:  Old  Faithful,  petri¬ 
fied  trees,  ‘‘paint  pots,’’  ghostly  geysers, 
and  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone.  When  we  arrive  at  the  West 
Coast  we  will  have  an  overnight  excur¬ 
sion  to  Rainier  National  Park  and  Para¬ 
dise  Inn,  where  we  will  be  in  a  fairy¬ 
tale  world  of  flower-bordered  trails  and 
virgin  evergreen  forests,  with  the  glit¬ 
tering  snow-capped  peak  of  mighty 
Mt.  Rainier  towering  14,408  feet  above 
us. 

Next  will  come  the  sparkling  city  of 
Seattle.  There  we  will  board  a  steamer 
that  will  take  us  to  Victoria,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  city  that  is  famous  for  its  old 
England  flavor.  We  will  spend  the  night 
here  at  the  Empress  Hotel,  and  will 
have  time  for  a  sightseeing  trip  which 
will  take  us  to  the  city’s  famous  gar¬ 
dens.  The  next  day  we  will  board  our 
steamer  again  and  go  to  Vancouver, 
where  we  will  transfer  to  the  S.  S.  Prin¬ 
cess  Louise,  our  home  for  seven  unfor¬ 
gettable  days  as  we  cruise  the  calm 
blue  waters  of  the  ‘‘Inside  Passage”  to 
Alaska  —  a  thousand-mile  water  lane 
through  breathtaking  natural  splendor. 

As  we  cruise  northward  to  the  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun,  we  will  experi¬ 
ence  the  utmost  in  pleasurable,  mem¬ 
orable  travel.  Past  your  steamer  chair 
will  flow  snow-capped  peaks  that  poke 
holes  in  the  sky;  gleaming  glaciers, 
rocky  cliffs,  inviting  islands,  primitive, 
unspoiled  country;  little  coastal  towns 
and  picturesque  fishing  fleets.  The  very 
names  of  the  places  we  see  thrill  us— 
Ketchikan;  Juneau,  capital  of  Alaska; 
the  magnificent  Mendenhall  Glacier; 
Skagway  where  the  Trail  of  ’98  begins. 

The  time  will  fly  by  all  too  fast,  but 
when  our  cruise  is  over,  we  will  still 
have  ahead  of  us  one  of  the  greatest 


ALASKAN  CRUISE 


MT.  RAINIER  RANEE 
LAKE  LOUISE 


JULY  20 -AUGUST  24 


Luxurious  Chateau  Lake  Louise  where 
we'll  spend  enchanted  days  and  nights. 
Thrilling  scenery,  cosmopolitan  comfort, 
and  delicious  meals  have  made  it  famous 
the  world  over. 

thrills  of  all — four  days  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  visiting  Lake  Louise,  Banff, 
Emerald  Lake,  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Ten  Peaks. 

This  brief  account  of  where  we  will 
go  does  not  begin  to  tell  you  all  the 
wonders  we  will  see  and  the  fun  we 
will  have.  If  you  have  ever  gone  on  one 
of  our  American  Agriculturist  tours, 
you  know  how  enjoyable  they  are,  and 
how  perfectly  planned.  If  this  is  your 
first  time,  you’ll  find  it  the  trip  of  a 
lifetime;  a  carefree,  restful  vacation 
filled  with  delightful  surprises  and  good 
times  in  company  with  the  nicest  folks 
in  the  world.  You’ll  have  absolutely  no 
travel  worries;  no  tickets  or  luggage  to 
bother  with;  no  tips  to  pay,  nothing  to 
do  but  to  be  happy  and  interested  ev¬ 
ery  moment  of  the  time  we  are  gone. 

The  cost  of  this  enchanting  tour  is 
reasonable,  and  the  “all-expense”  ticket 
includes  everything  except  such  per¬ 
sonal  expenses  as  souvenirs  and  laun¬ 
dry.  It  covers  all  transportation,  first 
class  hotel  accommodatiohs  (including 
two  nights  each  at  the  luxurious  Cha¬ 
teau  Lake  Louise  and  the  Hotel  Banff) ; 
delicious  meals;  expert  tour  conductor; 
baggage  transfers,  all  scheduled  sight¬ 
seeing,  and  all  tips. 

Our  printed,  illustrated  Alaska  Tour 
itinerary  will  give  you  further  details 
and  the  exact  cost  of  the  tour  from  the 
point  of  departure  nearest  you.  To  get  a 
copy  of  it,  fill  out  the  coupon  on  this 
page  and  send  it  to  E.  R.  Eastman, 
President,  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In  the  itiner¬ 
ary  you  will  find  a  reservation  blank 

Celebrated  Lake  Louise  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  mountain  lakes  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  set  like  g  diamond 
amid  towering  peaks. 


Mighty  Mt.  Rainier's  14,408  foot  peak  is 
crowned  with  the  eternal  snows.  We  will 
have  a  thrilling  visit  to  Rainier  National 
Park,  the  greatest  scenic  attraction  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  stay  overnight  at 
Paradise  Inn. 


Old  Faithful,  the  most  famous  geyser  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  hurls  aloft  a 
column  of  water  from  95  to  130  ft.  high 
on  an  average  of  every  65  minutes. 

which  you  may  use  to  send  in  your  res¬ 
ervation,  with  a  deposit  of  $100  per  per¬ 
son.  All  deposits  and  other  payments 
will  be  refunded  if  you  find  later  you 
cannot  go. 

Now  here  is  a  word  to  the  wise:  We 
shall  have  to  limit  the  size  of  our 
Alaska  Tour  party  to  100  persons,  and 
we  already  have  a  number  of  reserva¬ 
tions  from  those  who  were  unable  to  get 
space  last  time.  This  means  that  if  you 
want  to  take  this  wonderful  tour,  you 
must  not  delay  in  sending  in  your  res¬ 
ervation.  In  1956  we  had  to  turn  down 
35  reservations.  Our  Alaska  Tour  par¬ 
ties  always  fill  up  very  fast.  So  if  your 
'heart  is  set  on  going,  we  advise  you  to 
send  in  your  reservation  immediately, 
with  the  deposit  of  $100  per  person. 
You’ll  get  your  money  back  if  you  de¬ 
cide  later  you  cannot  go. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman, 

President 

American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-A,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any 
obligation  on  my  part,  a  copy 
of  the  itinerary  for  your 
Alaska  Summer  Tour,  July 
29-August  24,  1958. 


Name 


Address 


Please  print  your  name  and  address 
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LET’S  LOOK  AHEAD 

OR  AN  estimate  of  the  effect  on  your  income 
of  lower  price  supports  on  dairy  products,  be 
sure  to  read  the  item  entitled  “Milk  Prices”  on 
the  opposite  page. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  dairy  supports  should 
have  been  reduced  gradually  so  that  producers 
could  adjust  to  a  new  situation.  As  I  see  it,  the 
mistake  made  by'the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  in  lowering  supports  to  75%  of  parity 
at  one  jump. 

Hindsight  is  always  better  than  foresight,  but 
the  dairy  industry  would  be  in  better  shape  to¬ 
day  if  the  reduction  had  been  started  two  years 
ago — and  made  in  three  steps.  Inasmuch  as  that 
was  not  done,  it  would  have  been  good  business 
to  have  made  half  the  reduction  this  year,  with 
the  understanding  that  another  reduction  would 
come  in  April,  1959. 

Some  dairymen  have  told  me  that  they  would 
accept  a  reduction  in  dairy  supports  if  supports 
on  feed  grains  had  also  been  reduced.  The  facts 
are  that  while  supports  on  dairy  products  were 
reduced  from  a  little  over  80%  to  75%,  supports 
on  oats  and  barley  were  reduced  last  year  from 
76%  of  parity  to  70%,  and  supports  on  corn,  the 
most  important  feed  grain,  have  been  reduced 
for  three  years  in  succession. 

This  past  year  corn  support  for  growers  who 
complied  with  acreage  control  were  reduced 
from  86%  to  77%  of  parity,  and  to  those  who  did 
not  comply  with  acreage  controls,  supports  were 
reduced  from  72%  to  60%  of  parity.  Incidentally, 
this  lower  support  figure  is  the  one  which  is  hav¬ 
ing  the  most  effect  on  feed  markets. 

While  price  supports  fulfilled  their  original 
purpose  of  encouraging  production,  they  have 
not  in  recent  years  supported  prices  of  farm 
products  as  was  intended.  Agreement  is  growing 
that  we  should  and  must  get  out  from  under  the 
handicap  of  price  supports.  With  this  I  agree 
emphatically. 

But  as  it  is  now,  while  there  is  agreement  in 
theory,  no  one  seems  to  want  to  make  a  start. 
Looking  into  the  future,  wouldn’t  it  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea  for  all  dairy  organizations  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  agree  on  a  definite  program  for  grad¬ 
ually  getting  supports  on  dairy  products  down 
to  an  insurance  level  (perhaps  60%  or  65%  of 
parity)  within  the  next  few  years,  the  exact 
length  of  time  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  organiz¬ 
ations? 

TWO-FACED? 

ECAUSE  most  other  government  plans  to 
help  farmers  have  been  tried  and  failed,  there 
is  considerable  chance  that  the  old  Brannan 
Plan  will  be  dusted  off  and  given  a  try. 

Now  referred  to  as  the  “Compensatory  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan,”  it  still  proposes  to  let  prices  to 
farmers  drop  where  they  will  and  have  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  send  each  farmer  a  check  to  bring  his 
income  to  a  parity  level. 

One  argument  advanced  by  Brannan  Plan 
supporters  is  that  it  has  been  tried  in  the  case 


of  wool  and  that  it  seems  to  be  working.  Those 
who  argue  thus  forget,  perhaps  intentionally,  one 
important  fact:  Wool  incentive  payments  have 
as  their  object  encouraging  the  production  of 
wool,  a  product  that  is  in  short  supply. 

How  can  anyone  argue  that  the  same  plan 
would  stimulate  production  in  one  case  and  at 
the  same  time  would  operate  to  discourage  pro¬ 
duction  of  crops  of  which  we  already  have  too 
much? 

WHY  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 

|N  RECENT  YEARS  the  total  amount  of 
A  money  spent  annually  for  agricultural  research 
in  the  country  is  estimated  at  around  $375  mil¬ 
lion,  with  $190  million  of  this  amount  being 
spent  by  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
This  is  approximately  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  annual  sales  of  farm  products.  In  compar¬ 
ison,  from  3  to  7  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales  of 
industry  are  spent  for  research. 

Always  the  question  is  raised,  why  the  agri¬ 
cultural  research  when  we  are  already  plagued 
by  surpluses?  There  are  several  answers.  Re¬ 
search  discovers  cheaper  ways  of  producing,  de¬ 
velops  new  products,  and  promotes  progress. 

Rather  than  reduce  agricultural  research  at 
this  time,  farmers  and  their  organizations  could 
well  see  appropriations  become  more  nearly 
comparable  with  the  amounts  spent  by  industry. 
Such  action  would  not  solve  farm  troubles  but 
it  would  help. 

MORE  BARGAINING  POWER 

“To  get  a  lai’ger  portion  of  the  consumer’s  food 
dollar,  the  farmer  might  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  pro¬ 
cessor’s  book.  He  should  move  vigorously  into  the 
processing  and  packaging  field.  In  this  way  he  will 
pick  up  the  profit  that  is  now  going  to  the  so-called 
“middle  man.” 

“In  the  case  of  processed  foods,  the  chains  elim¬ 
inated  the  middle  man  many  years  ago.  In  the  case 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  middle  man  is 
still  taking  a  sizeable  bite  of  the  consumer’s  food 
dollar,  a  bite  that  should  be  retained  by  the 
farmer.”  —  Lansing  P.  Shield,  President,  Grand 
Union  Company. 

R.  SHIELD  has  raised  a  very  interesting 
point  and  one  which  farmers  can  well  con¬ 
sider.  I  believe,  however,  that  one  caution  needs 
to  be  emphasized.  As  farmers  let’s  not  get  our¬ 
selves  into  the  position  where  we  perform  the 
services  of  grading  and  packaging,  only  to  find 
that  keen  competition  forces  sales  that  fail  to 
include  payment  for  those  services. 

Right  now  the  only  way  I  can  see  to  avoid  this 
responsibility  is  to  combine  in  groups  to  increase 
bargaining  power  and  ask  for  and  get  adequate 
pay  for  any  additional  marketing  services  per¬ 
formed. 

MORE  COMPETITION 

i 

^ORTHEASTERN  dairymen  are  not  produc¬ 
ing  milk  in  a  vacuum.  Dairymen  in  areas 
outside  our  milk  shed  look  to  our  markets  with 
envious  eyes,  and  it’s  just  common  sense  to 


watch  our  own  thoughts  and  actions  in  order 
to  avoid  helping  them  to  take  over  our  markets, 

Here  is  something  worth  thinking  about:  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  plans  to  ask  for  a  patent 
on  a  process  for  making  an  improved  concen¬ 
trated,  sterilized  milk.  It  will  be  a  canned  prod¬ 
uct,  claimed  to  keep  its  fresh  milk  characteristics 
for  several  months,  with  or  without  refrigeration 

It  can  be  used  like  cream  on  cereals  and  des¬ 
serts,  or  as  a  beverage  by  adding  the  proper 
amount  of  water.  It  requires  much  less  cupboard 
or  refrigerator  space,  and  in  a  single  shopping 
trip  homemakers  can  pick  up  milk  enough  to  last 
a  week  or  a  month. 

In  its  announcement,  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  says: 

“For  dairymen  the  new  product  means  broader 
markets,  because  concentrated  milk  can  be  shipped 
long  distances  and  can  be  marketed  entirely  through 
grocery  channels  as  other  canned  foods  now  are.” 

That,  of  course,  is  from  the  Wisconsin  dairy¬ 
man’s  point  of  view.  If  you  were  in  Wisconsin, 
you  would  welcome  the  development.  Being  a 
northeastern  dairyman,  it  won’t  add  to  your 
happiness,  but  by  using  the  brains  we  have  and 
working  through  organizations,  we  can  be 
spurred  on  to  constructive  efforts  to  improve  our 
own  position. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  attempting  to 
set  up  artificial  barriers  to  keep  products  out 
Doubtless  this  concentrated  ’milk  will  be  a 
good,  safe  product,  and,  try  as  we  will,  we  can¬ 
not  build  an  impenetrable  fence  around  the  milk 
shed.  We  will  get  a  lot  farther  by  devoting  more 
time  and  money  to  selling  our  own  product, 
fresh  fluid  milk  of  high  quality. 

i 

PEOPLE  COME  FIRST 

REMEMBER  THE  STORY  of  Midas,  the 
king  who  loved  gold  and  who  was  punished 
by  having  everything  he  touched,  including  his 
daughter,  turn  into  gold?  How  would  you  enjoy 
being  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island  without 
food  or  companions,  but  with  a  satchel  full  of 
diamonds  and  gold?  If  you  get  as  hungry  as  I 
do.,  you  would  gladly  trade,  it  all  for  a  good 
square  meal  and  a  few  people  to  talk  with. 

Yet,  I  am  tempted  occasionally,  as  I  know 
you  are,  to  forget  that  people’  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  material  things.  Freedom  is  founded 
on  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual,  and 
that  idea  is  based  squarely  on  religious  prin-, 
ciples,  including  the  admonition  to  “love  thyi 
neighbor  as  thyself.”  Material  things  are  fine  in 
their  place — but  that  place  is  not  first.  People 
are  far  more  important. 

Surely  life  would  be  more  enjoyable  and  more 
fruitful  if  we  and  everyone  else  would  put  less 
importance  on  materials  and  would  carefully] 
consider  the  effect  of  each  action  on  the  people 
around  us — our  families,  our  friends,  and  our 
business  associates. 


For  He  that  worketh  high  and  wise, 

Nor  pauseth  in  His  plan, 

Will  tear  the  sun  out  of  the  skies 
Ere  Freedom  out  of  man. 

For  what  availeth  the  plow  or  sail, 

Or  land  or  life — if  Freedom  fail! 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

<<  A  FRIGID  silence  at  home  is  often  a  sign 
that  a  man  will  have  to  thaw  his  own 
dinner.” — -Hal  Chadwick 
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AA’s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


MILK  PRICES:  Professor  Robert  Story  of  Cornell  has  made  the  follow- 

ing  analysis  of  the  effect  of  support  price  changes  on 
milk  prices.  We  have  underlined  a  couple  of  statements  for  emphasis: 

“The  effects  of  lower  support  levels  for  dairy  products  beginning  next  April. 
1  on  the  uniform  price  of  milk  in  the  New  York  market  have  been  over-empha¬ 
sized.  Increased  milk  supplies  in  the  New  York  market  in  1958  will  have  much 
more  effect  on  prices  than  the  change  in  support  levels.  The  effects  of  lower 
supports  and  increased  production  will  be  largely  offset  during  1958  by  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  marketing  order  last  August. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  support  price  levels  for  manufacturing  milk  nation¬ 
ally  will  be  reduced  23  cents  per  cwt.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  drop  of  about  20 
cents  per  cwt.  on  3.5  percent  basis.  Furthermore,  it  is  likely  that  actual  prices 
will  be  above  support  levels  during  the  last  half  of  1958.  The  effect  on  the  blend 
price  in  the  New  York  market  for  the  year  beginning  next  April  1  will  be  less 
than  10  cents  per  cwt.  This  drop  in  milk  prices  will  very  likely  be  more  than 
offset  by  lower  feed  prices.  Much  of  the  increase  in  milk  prices  that  occurred  in 
1957  will  be  retained  in  1958.  Many  dairymen  will  receive  larger  grdss  incomes 
for  milk  in  1958  because  of  the  larger  volumes  of  milk  sold.” 

HELP:  The  National  Association  of  Food  Chains  has  announced  an  organ- 
ized  sales  campaign  to  increase  consumer  purchases  of  canned  and 
frozen  peas,  of  which  there  is  a  liberal  supply.  It  will  help! 

OLEO:  Oleo  manufactured  in  1957  set  a  new  all-time  record  and  exceeded 

creamery  butter  production  by  almost  39  million  pounds.  Consump¬ 
tion  of  oleo  was  8.6  pounds  per  person,  highest  on  record,  with  butter  estimated 
at  7.6  pounds  per  person. 


PRICE  SUPPORTS:  Carrying  out  its  policy  of  gradual  lowering  of 

price  supports,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  has  proposed  that  Congress  set  price  supports  for  cotton  as  well  as  for 
corn  and  other  feed  grains  at  90r/c  of  the  average  market  price  during  the  most 
recent  three  years.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  gradually  lowering  price  sup¬ 
ports  over  a  period  of  several  years,  perhaps  five,  leading  to  eventual  discon¬ 
tinuance. 


New  York  growers: 

Why  grain  and  fruit  need  nitrogen 
early  for  top  yields  at  harvest 


PUXATOES:  The  USDA  suggests  that  growers  plant  4%  fewer  acres  of 

summer  potatoes  and  7%  fewer  of  fall  potatoes.  The  goal  in 
mind  is  the  production  of  183  million  cwt.  compared  to  last  year’s  production 
of  195  million  cwt. 

MILK  ORDER:  A  bearing  on  several  minor  amendments  to  the  Northern 

New  Jersey-New  York  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Order 
was  held  in  Utica  on  February  3.  The  amendments  are  somewhat  technical,  but 
are  intended  to  close  some  loopholes  which  have  become  apparent  in  the  ex¬ 
panded  Order  put  into  effect  last  summer. 

HATS:  Experts  tell  us  that  the  rat  population  is  increasing. 

In  six  fall  and  winter  months  one  pair  will  eat  or  destroy  about 
27  pounds  of  corn.  For  each  rat  you  see,  you  can  figure  that  there  are  about  25 
that  you_  don’t  see.  Best  control  is  Warfarin,  but  don’t  stop  feeding  it  too  quick¬ 
ly.  Continue  to  bait  as  long  as)any  of  it  is  eaten. 

NEW:  A  use  has  been  found  for  (of  all  things)  cockroaches.  USDA  en- 

tomologists  are  using  them  as  “guinea  pigs”  to  test  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  insecticides.  . 


JylhjlSong  of  the  Lazq  Fa? 


T\  ESPITE  the  way  my  neighbor 
frets  ’bout  things  like  sputniks, 
foreign  threats,  high  taxes  and  infla¬ 
tion,  too,  we’ve  no  excuse  for  feeling 
blue.  To  me,  the  world  looks  fairly 
bright,  the  U.S.  has  a  satellite,  farm 
prices  now  are  pretty  fair,  and  there’s 
no  sign  that  war  will  flare.  Instead  of 
feeling  sad  and  glum,  let’s  take  ahold 
and  make  things  hum;  if  we’ll  quit 
howling  and  saw  wood,  our  future’s 
looking  mighty  good.  For  my  part, 
I’m  approaching  spring  with  lots  of 
pep  and  vim,  by  jing;  this  year  will 
find  me  on  the  run,  I’ll  do  more  than 
I’ve  ever  done. 

Mirandy  says  I  won’t  hold  out,  that 
I  will  soon  forget  about  my  good  re¬ 
solves  and  fail  the  test  by  pleading 
that  I  need  more  rest.  She  says  I’ll  let 
the  hired  man  do  all  the  spring  work 
if  he  can,  and  he  won’t  get  no  help 
from  me  because  I’ll  be  asleep,  by  gee. 
Perhaps  Mirandy  Jane  is  right  and 
maybe  my  ambition  might  evaporate 
and  leave  me  flat,  it  never  was  too  strong  at  that.  But  right  now  I  am 
feeling  great,  I  hardly  know  how  I  can  wait  ’til  spring  arrives  so  I  can 


go  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day  or  so. 


Grains  need  twice  as  much 
nitrogen  as  other  plant  foods. 
Nitrogen  is  particularly  low 
now  in  cold  soils  and  soils 
leached  by  heavy  fall  and 
spring  rains.  And,  grain’s 
big  demand  for  nitrogen 
starts  with  early  spring 
growth. 

How  much  top  dressed  nitrogen 
is  needed  to  get  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  grain  yields  and  main¬ 
tain  soil  fertility?  About  25 
to  50  lbs.  of  actual  N  per  acre. 
Use  the  higher  rate  if  lodg¬ 
ing  is  not  expected  to  be  a 
problem  and  if  you  have  sup¬ 
plied  potash,  phosphate  and 
lime  needs  for  top  yields. 

The  right  amount  of  nitrogen 
will  promote  greater  tillering 
or  stooling;  push  early  spring 
growth  for  grazing  or  maxi¬ 
mum  yields  of  plump  high- 
nutrient  kernels.' 


Tree  fruits  need  nitrogen  every 
year  for  vigorous  growth  and 
quality  fruit.  However,  to  get 
maximum  results,  balance 
nitrogen  with  properamounts 
of  potash  and  phosphate. 
Supply  lime  if  needed. 

How  much  nitrogen  per  tree 
depends  on: 

. . .  the  variety  and  age  of 
your  trees. 

. . .  hunger  signs  shown  by 
trees  in  previous  seasons 
or  by  present  cover  crop. 
. . .  estimated  productivity  of 
the  tree. 

. . .  amount  of  nitrogen  stored 
in  tree  or  available  from 
other  sources. 

The  general  rule  is  V2  to  IV2 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  tree. 
Trees  should  be  top  dressed 
now  to  insure  high  levels  of 
soil  nitrogen  at  blossom  time 
and  for  several  weeks  there¬ 
after  when  fruit  growth  is 
most  rapid. 


An  ideal  nitrogen  source  for  all 

top  dressing  is  Aeroprills®  Ammonium 
Nitrate.  It's  concentrated  .  .  .  33.5% 
nitrogen.  It  gets  grain  off  to  a  fast  start 
.  .  .  then  feeds  out  kernels  when  they 
need  nitrogen  most.  On  fruits,  apply 
Aeroprills  early  to  get  nitrogen  to  deep 
feeder  roots  before  fruit  growth  is  most 
rapid.  Aeroprills  is  free-flowing  .  .  . 
readily  available  at  your  plant  food 
dealer's.  Write  for  Free  Leaflet. 
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MIXED 

FERTILIZERS 

AND... 


Every  crop  you  grow  requires  certain  definite  amounts  of 
nitrogen,  phospnorus  and  potash  to  produce  big,  profitable  yields. 
On  some  soils,  crops  also  need  secondary  plant  foods  and  minor 
elements  to  provide  plant  food  balance.  The  most  economical 
and  efficient  way  to  supply  the  plant  food  needs  of  your  crops 
is  in  one  application  of  balanced,  complete  fertilizers. 

However  on  some  soils  some  farmers  have  found  that  it  pays 
to  apply  part  of  their  nitrogen  in  mixed  fertilizers  and  part  of 
it  later  as  top-dressing  or  side-dressing.  Plan  your  fertilizer  pro¬ 
gram  carefully.  Use  the  right  mixed  fertilizers  and  if  you  need 
extra  nitrogen  get  genuine  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate. 

ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  works  in  partnership  with 
mixed  fertilizers  to  give  your  crops  extra  grow  power.  It  con¬ 
tains  33.5%  nitrogen -both  quick-acting  and  long-lasting  nitro¬ 
gen.  It’s  made  in  firm,  shot-shaped  pellets,  free-flowing  in  any 
distributor. 

The  quick-acting  nitrogen  in  ARCADIAN  Ammonium 
Nitrate  gets  your  crops  off  to  a  fast  start  of  vigorous  growth 


and  helps  them  develop  healthy,  deep-green  color.  The  long- 
lasting  nitrogen  in  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  keeps  feed¬ 
ing  your  crops  until  abundant  yields  are  matured. 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  substitute  Ammonium  Nitrate!  Make 
sure  you  get  genuine  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  made 
by  America’s  leading  nitrogen  producer  in  America’s  largest 
nitrogen  plant.  Your  fertilizer  man  will  be  glad  to  supply  you 
with  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  along  with  your  mixed 
fertilizers. 


If  you  prefer  to  use  another  form  of  nitrogen  for  top-dress¬ 
ing  or  side-dressing,  ask  for  genuine  ARCADIAN  American 
Nitrate  of  Soda  ...  or  ARCADIAN  A-N-Ln  Nitrogen  with  Mag¬ 
nesium  ...  or  ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Solutions. 


Use  plenty  of  mixed  fertilizers  and  when  you  need  extra  nitrogen, 
always  buy  ARCADIAN! 


NITROGEN 

DIVISION 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 


NEW  YORK6,  N.  Y. 
HOPEWELL,  VA. 
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CORN 

EARS 

Tell 

A 

STORY 


AKE  A  LOOK  at  this  year’s 
corn  ears  and  you  can  plan  for 
a  better  and  higher  yielding 
corn  crop  next  year,  say  Illinois 
agronomists.  The  effects  of  fertility, 
plant  population,  and  weather  can  be' 
seen  by  inspecting  your  cornfields  and 
ears  as  the  crop  develops  and  matures, 
or  you  can  look  to  the  harvested  ears  to 
find  out  where  mistakes  were  made. 

Compare  your  corn  ears  with  these 
descriptions: 

(1)  Normal  ears  have  well-filled  tips 
and  weigh  about  %  pound.  Such  ears 
produce  the  highest  per  acre  yields. 

(2)  Large  ears  weighing  more  than 
%  pound  indicate  that  the  plant  popu¬ 
lation  is  too  small.  The  most  profitable 
population  in  Illinois  is  12,000  to  16,000 
plants  per  acre.  The  higher  rate  is  for 
highly  productive  soils  (above  90- 
bushel  yields),  and  the  lower  rate  for 
the  less  productive  soils.  Populations 
below  12,000  do  not  take  full  advantage 
of  available  nutrients,  water,  and  light. 

(3)  Small  ears  often  indicate  that 
the  plant  population  is  too  large  for 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  High  popula¬ 
tions  (15,000  to  16,000  plants  per  acre 
or  above),  grown  on  low  to  moderately 
fertile  soils,  invite  lodging.  Also,  the 
small  ears  often  make  picking  difficult, 
with  the  result  that  a  high  percentage 
of  the  corn  is  left  in  the  field. 

(4)  Ears  having  poorly  ^filled  tips 
and  loose,  chaffy  kernels  may  indicate 
a  potash  shortage. 

(5)  Small,  twisted  ears  with  unde¬ 
veloped  kernels  indicate  lack  of  phos¬ 
phorus.  Phosphorus  deficiency  inter¬ 
feres  with  pollination  and  kernel  de¬ 
velopment.  Stalks  with  no  ears  at  all 
result  from  a  shortage  of  phosphorus. 

(6)  Small  ears  with  unfilled  tips  are 
caused  by  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen  at  a 
critical  time.  Corn  needs  nitrogen 
throughout  the  growing  season,  and 
especially  large  amounts  during  the 
time  of  most  rapid  growth  in  July  and 
August.  Nitrogen  shortage  at  this  time 
also  means  that  the  protein  content  of 
the  kernels  wifi  be  low. 

(7)  Green  silks  at  maturity  may  be 
due  to  too  much  nitrogen  in  relation 
to  other  fertilizer  elements.  For  high¬ 
est  yields,  the  supply  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  potash  must  be  adequate. 
The  soil  must  also  have  the  amount  of 
lime  it  needs. 

(8)  Poorly  filled  ears  may  be  caused 
by  dry  weather,  which  slows  silking 
and  thus  interferes  with  pollination  of 
the  kernels. 

Finding  “danger  signals”  in  the  ears, 
leaves,  stalks,  or  roots  of  your  corn  will 
probably  mean  that  you  got  lower 
yields  this  year.  But  these  signals  can 
serve  as  a  warning  to  improve  your 
chance  of  getting  a  good  corn  crop 
next  year. 


and  the  weather  also  play  an  important 
role.  A  100-bushel  corn  crop  uses  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  High  yields  depend  also  on  prac¬ 
tices  that  improve  soil  structure,  tilth, 
aeration,  and  drainage,  and  maintain 
organic  matter.  These  include  good  ro¬ 
tations,  use  of  animal  or  green  manures, 
and  return  of  crop  residues  to  the  soil. 

Adequate  lime  and  fertilizer  along 
with  disease  and  insect  control  and 
good  soil  management  wifi  do  much  to 
improve  your  future  corn  crops. — -from 
Crops  and  Soils,  published  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Agronomy 

—  A.  A.  — 

ALFALFA - MOKE  ACRES 

HIGHER  YIELD 

LFALFA,  a  top  quality  hay  and 
pasture  legume,  last  year  produced 
an  all-time  record  crop  of  2.2  tons  an 
'acre  in  New  York  State. 

According  to  Professor  A.  A.  Johnson 
of  the  State  College  of-  Agriculture  at 
Cornell,  the  cooperative  efforts  of  farm¬ 
ers,  county  agricultural  agents,  and  re¬ 
search  men  made  this  record  possible. 

He  states  that  acreage  of  the  crop  in 
the  State  doubled  in  the  last  10  years, 
now  totaling  about  one  million  acres  of 
alfalfa  and  alfalfa  mixtures.  The  va¬ 
riety  Ranger  was  the  most  important 
factor  in  doubling  alfalfa  acreage  the 
past  seven  to  eight  years. 

However,  within  the  past  two  years, 
use  of  Ranger  and  Common  alfalfa  de¬ 
clined  and  more  acreage  was  planted  to 
such  superior  varieties  as  DuPuits, 
Narragansett,  and  Vernal.  At  present, 
ninety-six  percent  of  all  alfalfa  grown 
in  New  York  is  certified  seed  of  the 
recommended  varieties. 

Professor  Johnson  credited  county 
agricultural  agents  who,  since  1952, 
planted  some  400  variety  demonstration 
trial  plots  throughout  the  State  with 
helping  farmers  realize  the  value  of  the 
high  producing  crop.  More  than  three 
million  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  were  used 
in  1957,  while  compared  to  10  years 
ago,  planting  of  red  clover  seed  de¬ 
creased  by  almost  half. 

He  adds  that  perhaps  as  much  as 
two-thirds  of  the  1,800,000  acres  still 
in  timothy  and  red  clover  .could  grow 
alfalfa  mixtures.  Much  of  this  area  has 
spots  too  wet  to  grow  alfalfa  or  have 
poor  drainage  areas. 

Recent  Cornell  research  and  a  large 
number  of  county  forage  variety  dem¬ 
onstrations  prove  that  such  land  is  the 
place  for  a  mixture  of  early  birdsfoot 
trefoil,  preferably  Viking,  and  alfalfa. 
He  stressed  the  superiority  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  over  one  of  red  cloven  and  alfalfa, 
because  unlike  red  clover,  birdsfoot 
trefoil  does  not  offer  severe  competi¬ 
tion  in  establishing  alfalfa  stands. 


Soil  tests  are  the  best,  way  to  check 
for  soil  acidity  and  nutrient  deficien¬ 
cies.  Adequate  lime  and  fertilizer, 
based  on  soil  test  findings,  will  do  much 
to  improve  your  next  year’s  crop.  Fall 
is  the  best  time  to  take  soil  tests  for 
next  year’s  crops. 

Other  good  management  practices 


~  The  plant  breeder  emphasized  that 
farmers  need  a  high  yielding,  high 
quality  forage  which  will  give  two  or 
three  crops  of  hay  a  season.  High  acre 
yield  is  directly  associated  with  effi¬ 
cient  low-cost  production  of  New  York 
dairymen’s  most  economical  source  of 
nutrients. 


Protect  the  "lifelines 
of  vegetable  and 
small  fruit  plants! 


Bigger  yields  greatly  depend  on  healthy  life-giving  root 
systems.  Roots  choked  off  by  nematodes  cannot  deliver 
enough  nourishment  to  plants  for  full,  productive  growth. 
That’s  why  it  pays  to  stop  these  microscopic  worms  with 
powerful  Nemagon  soil  fumigant 

Easy  to  use,  Nemagon  soil  fumigant  can  be  applied 
with  gravity-flow  or  pressure-feed  equipment,  or  in  free- 
flowing  granular  form  with  a  fertilizer  spreader.  Nemagon 
soil  fumigant  is  compatible  with  fertilizers  enabling  you 
to  fertilize,  fumigate  and  plant — in  one  time-and-labor- 
saving  operation. 

\ 

Once  in  the  soil,  Nemagon  soil  fumigant  becomes  a 
potent  gas  which  kills  nematodes  as  it  spreads.  Important, 
too,  Nemagon  soil  fumigant  is  safe  to  use  on  a  wide  variety 
of  growing  plants.  For  best  results,  follow  label  instructions. 

This  season,  see  for  yourself  the  bigger, 
better  harvest  that  can  be  yours  by  pro¬ 
tecting  rQot  systems  against  nematodes. 

Use  Nemagon  soil  fumigant.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  under  well-known  brand  names 
from  your  dealer. 

SHELL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  SALES  DIVISION 
460  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 
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NEW  FROM 

jaMesway!.. 


NEW 

dimension 

for 

fee  Bank 
Coolers 

34" 


the  lowest  line 
of  ice  bank  coolers 
in  the  industry 


Jamesway  “trim-line”  styling 
gives  milk  handling  a  light¬ 
hearted  lift  with  a  new  low  34" 
height.  It’s  another  bonus-extra 
added  to  these  exclusive  features: 

•  Double  Premium  Cooling  — 

delivers  38°  cooling  in  minutes. 
Assures  low  blend  tempera¬ 
tures,  never  gives  bacteria  a 
chance. 

•  2-Way  -Temp  Barrier  —  cold 
in,  heat  out!  Perfectly  cooled 
milk  every  day,  any  day.  Bond¬ 
ed  fiberglas,  styrofoam  and 
aluminum  Temp  Barrier  ac¬ 
tually  holds  milk  4  days  at  38° 
with  power  off. 


And  you  get  a  host  of  other 
Jamesway  extras  —  one-piece 
fiberglas  cabinet  (stronger  than 
steel) ;  18-8  stainless  steel  frame 
—  no  rust  or  corrosion;  rounded 
corners  for  thorough  cleaning; 
remote  or  built-in  control.  150, 
200,  250,  300,  400,  500  gallon 
units.  Complies  with  all  #3-A 
regulations. 

For  complete  details  and  in¬ 
formation  on  Jamesway’s  easy 
ownership  plan  see  your  James¬ 
way  dealer.  For  folder  ” 
James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  AG-28, 
c/o  you  nearest  division 
Ft.  'Atkinson,  Wis.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 


All  of  the  water,  over  all  of  the  ice,  all  of  the  time 
—  exclusive  Jamesway  flow  pattern. 


Fast-flowing,  mountain 
cold  water  sweeps  heat 
away  from  the  sides 
and  bottom  for  Double 
Premium  cooling.  Costs 
less  to  lower  and  main¬ 
tain  milk  temperatures. 


Sani-Koops  "2-way 
Temp  Barrier  keeps 
fiberglas  exterior  com¬ 
pletely  dry.  No  sweat¬ 
ing  or  spotting.  A 
swish  of  a  cloth  and 
it’s  inspection-clean. 


Jamesway’s  new  “trim¬ 
line”  styling  solves  in¬ 
stallation — so  compact 
it  slides  through  the 
milk-house  door.  No 
structural  remodeling 
to  run  up  cost. 


Direct  Expansion  Cooler 


Only  32"  high  for  easy 
pouring,  fast  cleaning. 
All  18-8  non-magnetic 
stainless  steel  construc¬ 
tion.  Direct  cooling  with , 
serpentine  coils  . . .  fast, 
no  condensation  above 
the  milk  line.  .  Grease¬ 
less  nylon  gear  motor. 
Remote  control  panel  or 
self-contained  units.  160 
to  500  gal.  capacity. 


FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORING ® 

FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


—  American  Agriculturist,  February  15.  1958 


TVeutt  to  *Do  Some  S’Xfeeiimetitittfy  ? 

Try  Gibberellic  Acid 


W 


ANT  TO  play  scientist  in  your 
garden  ?  Well,  you  can  by  try¬ 
ing  some  experiments  with 
gibberellic  acid.  But  keep  them 
on  an  experimental  basis,  and  don’t  be 
too  sure  that  the  results  will  be  just 
what  you  expect! 

What  Is  Gibberellic  Acid? 

When  the  gibberellin  family  of  plant 
growth  stimulants  jumped  into  world¬ 
wide  prominence,  it  touched  off  a  re¬ 
markable  example  of  cooperative  re¬ 
search  and  teamwork  among  American 
plant  scientists,  both  in  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  agencies,  and  in  private  business. 

Shortened  to  “Gibrel,”  gibberellic 
acid  is  a  plant-regulating  chemical  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  fungus  grown  from  a  liquid 
culture,  from  which  the  acid  is  extract¬ 
ed.  With  modern  laboratory  methods,  it 
is  now  being  produced  in  quantity. 

How  Was  It  Found? 

The  Japanese  first  noticed  the  effect 
of  the  gibberellins  on  their  rice  plants, 
considering  it  a  disease  of  rice.  Not 
rfiuch  interest  \yas  aroused  in  this  coun¬ 
try  until  in  1954  a  British  scientist  pro¬ 
duced  gibberellic  acid.  In  1955,  Dr.  F. 
H.  Stodola  of  the  USDA  at  Peoria,  Illi¬ 
nois,  reported  a  process  for  making  the 
gibberellins. 

The  Results 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  gib¬ 
berellins  will: 

1.  Make  plants  grow  faster,  particu¬ 
larly  lengthening  the  ^sterns. 

2.  Reverse  dwarfism,  causing  some 
small  varieties  to  grow  as  tall  as  large 
varieties. 

3.  Break  dormancy  in  some  plants, 

seed  and  tubers,  indicating  that  the 
gibberellins  might  replace  the  need  for 
certain  critical  light  and  temperature 
conditions.  (In  some  plants  early  treat¬ 
ment  gives  best  results.  In  some  cases, 
certain  types  of  dormancy  can  be  over¬ 
come,  as  in  the  case  of  bluegrass  in  the 
summer  months.  On  other  plants,  best 
results  are  obtained  with  treatment  ap¬ 
plied  when  plants  are  almost  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  )  / 

4.  ’Cause  some  plants  to  flower  and 
set  seed  sooner,  speeding  plant  ma¬ 
turity. 

5.  Accelerate  the  germination  of 
some  seeds. 

6.  Help  set  fruit  in  some  plants,  an 
important  attribute  under  adverse  field 
fruit  setting  conditions. 

The  gibberellins  do  not  take  the  place 
of  normal  plant  requirements  —  sun¬ 
light,  water,  or  plant  food.  In  fact,  fer¬ 
tilizer  needs  are  increased. 

Only  A  Few  Known  Uses  Yet 

Gibberellins  are  still  largely  research 
materials,  with  a  few  special  known 
uses.  They  should  be  recognized  as  this, 
and  not  regarded  as  cure-alls  that  are 
expected  always  to  produce  spectacular 
results  in  any  kind  of  plant.  Most  of  the 
research  has  been  done  on  greenhouse 
plapts.  Much  more  must  be  done  with 
field  crops  before  general  use  is  mad^ 
of  the  substances.  Scientists  have 
found  too  many  contradictions  in  their 
experiments,  and  too  many  unknown 
factors  to  be  examined,  analyzed  and 
double-checked,  to  make  positive  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  use. 

What  Has  Happened? 

But  it  is  fascinating  to  know  the  re¬ 
sults  that  researchers  have  obtained  so 
far.  When  a  plant  is  treated  with  gib¬ 
berellic  acid  the  cells  get  longer  at  a 
relatively  rapid  rate,  and  leaves  get 
slightly  lighter  in  color  than  those  on 
untreated  plants.  Larger  doses  may  re¬ 
sult  in  long,  thin  stems  and  small 
leaves,  with  more  side  shoots  than 
usual. 

Good  results  have  been  obtained  on 
celery;  it  is  expected  that  snap  beans 
could  be  put  on  the  market  earlier; 


under  experimentation,  marketable 
heads  of  broccoli  developed  10-15.  days 
earlier;  and  some  plants  bloomed  2-5 
weeks  sooner  than  normal. 

Seed  production  on  treated  lettuce 
was  speeded  up  by  from  10-30  days. 
Seeds  of  beans  and  peas  soaked  over- 
*night  in  water  containing  gibberellins 
germinated  faster,  and  seedlings  emerg¬ 
ed  even  earlier  when  the  temperature 
was  down  to  50°.  If  this  works  for 
other  crops  it  could  mean  an  assurance 
of  meeting  harvesting  and  marketing 
deadlines  irrespective  of  a  cold,  late 
spring. 

When  the  gibberellins  are  spread  or 
fruit  clusters  of  tomatoes,  fruit  is  set 
even  when  there  -is  no  pollination.  And 
that  is  true  also  for  cucumbers  and 
eggplants.  Bigger  grapes,  in  longer, 
looser  bunches,  have  been  produced, 
which  would  reduce  mold  and  aid  sani¬ 
tation  in  tight-clustered  varieties.  Rap¬ 
id  sprouting  of  seed  potatoes  is  another 
effect,  as  is  also  early  growth  of  citrus 
seedlings. 

Method  of  Application 

A  carefully  diluted  spray  is  often 
used  to  apply  the  chemical.  Another 
method  is  a  paste,  using  lanolin  as  a 
base,  and  putting  it  on  the  stems.  And, 
as  mentioned,  (seeds  soaked  in  water 
and  the  gibberellins  germinate  more 
rapidly.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  length 
©f  time  the  results  of  one  application 
will  continue  to  stimulate  growth. 

Not  Toxic  to  Animals 

There  is  no  toxic  effect  on  seed  or 
plants  grown  the  next  generation  from 
the  seed,  and  research  has  shown  no 
signs  of  the  gibberellins  being  toxic  to 
animals  even  in  huge  doses.  The  sub¬ 
stance  has  been  fed  to  mice,  rats,  poul¬ 
try  and  sheep  in  various  doses  without 


A  man  working  or  thinking  is 
never  alone. — ttenry  David  Thoreau 
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ill  effects.  However,  still  more  testing 
must  be  dune  and  scientists  warn  that 
until  further  research  is  done  they 
should  not  be  used  on  vegetables  or 
crops  to  be  eaten  later,  or  be  fed  to  ani¬ 
mals  later  to  be  slaughtered  for  food. 

All  plants  are  not  affected  by  the  gib¬ 
berellins  in  the  same  way,  nor  are  all 
varieties  of  the  same  plants.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  treating  grain  may  cause  it  to 
grow  so  high  that  it  will  fall  over,  mak¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  harvest.  Or  spray¬ 
ing  certain  flowers,  such  as  zinnias, 
may  cause  spindly  stems  and  undesir¬ 
able  flowers. 

In  the  most  recent  report  from  Cor¬ 
nell  University  it  was  found  that  re¬ 
sults  on  beans  differed  widely.  Some 
treatments  reduced  the  stand  of  beans 
but  not  the  yield;  others  reduced  the 
stand  and  yield.  Results  with  asparagus 
varied  widely. 

Research  with  the  gibberellin  chemi¬ 
cals  is  still  in  the  very  early  stages.  In 
some  tests  they  have  given  astounding 
results  which  have  received  wide  pub¬ 
licity.  The  question  of  whether  they 
will  find  a  place  in  the  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  and  fibre  crops  can  only 
be  answered  after  much  mord  research 
and  testing.  At  leading  agricultural  re¬ 
search  centers  across  the  country, 
nearly  a  thousand  scientists  are  hard 
at  work  on  various  projects  to  broaden 
knowledge  about  them. 

Even  if  the  gibberellins  do  not  prove 
to  be  an  advantage  to  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducers,  through  research  findings  much 
more  about  plant  life,  growth,  response 
and  processes  may  be  learned.  And 
never  was  the  need  for  new  knowledge 
about  plants  and  their  production 
greater  than  it  is  at  present. 

\  — I.  M.  Liddell 


...the  spreaders  that  improve  on  the  best! 


Va  ASAE  standard  PTO  drive  with  snap 
coupling  and  ratchet  type  jack  permit  quick, 
easy  hook-up  to  tractor. 

2a  Penta  treated  for  durability,  the  wood 
box  has  sleek  flares  and  endgate.  Sides  are 
heavily  reinforced  with  rail  steel  uprights, 
and  all  boards  are  double  riveted. 

3a  Four-inch  I-beam  axle;  heavy  channel 
steel  hitch;  rail  steel  sills  and  cross  rails 
for  extra  sturdiness. 


AaTapered  roller  wheel  bearings  for  faster 
transport  and  light  draft. 

3a  Disc  type  overload  clutch,  shielded 
ratchet  drive,  sealed,  oil-bath  gear  case 
provide  long  service. 

3a  Roller  chain  used  for  main  drive,  upper 
beater  and  widespread.  Lasts  longer. 

7a  Self-aligning,  sealed  bearings  on 
beaters,  widespread,  and  front  cross  drive. 

3BSelf-cleaning  beater  teeth.  Upper  beater 
is  the  full  width  of  box  flare. 

/ 

9a  Beater  design,  location  and  speeds 
provide  maximum  shredding  of  all  the 
manure  at  modern  tractor  speeds. 

fO.  Widespread  action  provides  uniform 
spreading  for  better  fertilizing. 


Farmers  said:  "Give  us  a  spreader  that  will  withstand  tractor  speed 
and  power  . . .  take  big  loads  . . .  handle  frozen  or  matted  chunks  of 
manure  .  . .  spread  over  soft,  wet  ground  . .  .  need  less  adjusting  or 
servicing . . .  hook  up  easily . . .  and  last  longer.  We  want  a  spreader  that 
provides  well-shredded  manure— and  a  uniform  spreading  pattern.” 

All  these  advantages  —  and  more  —  have  been  built  into  the  new 
Ford  spreaders. 

You’ll  like  the  heavy  frame  construction,  the  double-reinforced 
sides,  and  the  rugged  I-beam  axle— Jpuilt  to  take  loads  of  four  tons! 
Inverted  arch  design  permits  easier  loading— leaves  room  for  bigger 
loads  without  plugging,  too.  One  handy  levej:  provides  independent 
control  of  apron  and  beaters,  and  five  unloading  speeds. 

There’s  much  more— so  look  ’em  over  at  your  nearby  Ford  tractor 
and  implement  dealer’s.  Your  choice  of  100  or  130  bushel  sizes.  Choice 
of  wheel  and  tire  sizes,  too.  See  them  now! 


FORD  LOADERS 

The  long,  high  reach  of  Ford  loaders 
lets  you  clear  high  sides  of  trucks  and 
wagons  and  place  the  load  in  the  center 
of  the  bed,  or  spreader. 

Yet  a  Ford  tractor-loader  is  compact, 
short-turning  — a  big  advantage 
when  cleaning  out  cattle  sheds  or 
barns  and  when  working  under 


WITH  THE  L-O-N-G  REACH 


low  roofs  and  in  cramped  quarters. 

Your  choice  of  many  models— both 
front  and  rear— to  fit  your  needs  and  * 
your  pocketbook.  Also  a  wide  choice 
of  forks,  buckets  and  blades.  So  see 
and  try  the  Ford  tractor-loader  of 
your  choice  — take  the  backache  out 
of  farming! 
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IDENTIFYING  TOW 
CONSIGNORS  WON’T 
WORK 

Y  PERSONAL  opinion  about  ident¬ 
ifying  the  cow  owner  at  replace¬ 
ment  dairy  cattle  sales  is  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  sales — special  sales  or  quality 
sales,  etc.— identification  of  the  con¬ 
signor  is  important.  In  my  opinion  it 
is  one  of  the  factors  of  perfection  deal¬ 
ing,'  assuming  everyone  wants  to  be 
honest  (both  buyer  and  seller). 

But  I  have  been  around  for  a  lot  of 
years  and  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  “high 
ideals  and  moral  obligations”,  I  think 
that  cattle  and  horse  dealing  is  still 
done  in  a  maze  of  illusions. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  cow  from 
me,  you  want  to  buy  the  best  cow  I 
have  at  the  cheapest  possible  price,  and 
I-  want  to  sell  you  the  poorest  cow  for 
the  highest  possible  price. 

Still  possessing  some  human  nature, 
each  of  us  has  enough  personal  ego¬ 
tism  to  think  we  are  slyly  going  to  ac¬ 
complish  our  purpose.  Dealer  etiquette 
is  never  to  squeal.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  does  not  make  sense,  it  is  still 
practiced  in  cases  of  sales  of  common 
cattle. 

Special  consignment  sales  and  high 


priced  P.  B.  sales,  No.  But  if  you  are 
going  to  be  in  that  kind  of  deal,  the 
consignor  wants  much  more  money  and 
the  buyer  must  expect  to  give  much 
more  money.  In  a  sale  of  common  cattle 
I  have^yet  to  see  it  work  satisfactorily. 
In  other  words,  the  buyer  expects  he  is 
gambling  on  about  so  much  cow  and  so 
many  lies. 

Don’t  think  this  is  the  way  -I  think 
it  should  be.  But  it  is  the  way  it  is. 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  consign¬ 
or  cannot  be  identified  with  his  cow  if 
he  wants  to.  Perhaps  she  would  bring 
more  money.'  Why  not  try  it  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  1—C.G.,  N.Y. 

—  A.  A.  - 

MARKETING  RABBITS 

I  HAVE  HAD  a  number  of  letters  re¬ 
questing  various  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  the  result  of  the  article  on  rais¬ 
ing  rabbits  in  the  January  18  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist.  All  except 
one  asked  if  I  could  inform  them  of  a 
market.  This  is  not  surprising  to  me. 
But  only  one,  the  one  not  requesting  a 
market,  raises  White  New  Zealands; 
the  others  all  have  other  breeds. 

If  people  _  considering  starting  to 
raise  rabbits  would  follow  my  sugges¬ 
tion  and  join  the  American  Rabbit 


Breeders  Association  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  Association  Guide  Book,  with 
information  on  the  various  breeds,  de¬ 
cide  what  they  were  to  raise  rabbits 
for,  could  select  a  breed  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  and  avoid  getting  the 
wrong  start. 

I  never  tell  anyone  what  breed  to 
raise.  That  is  for  them  to  decide.  Of 
course,  any  breeder  of  any  kind  of 
livestock  has  his  idea  that  his  breed  is 
best. 

I  shall  try  to  reply  to  the  letters  I 
receive  when  I  can.  I  am  employed  six 
days  per  week,  besides  operating  a 
fair-sized  commercial  rabbitry,  also 
have  quite  a  lot  of  correspondence,  so 
it  may  require  some  time  before  I  get 
the  letters  all  answered  if  they  continue 
to  come  in. — James  Eastman,  Nu-Zea- 
Lea  Rabbitry,  Penacook,  N.  H. 

Editor’s  Note:  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  address  in  the  original  article 
was  given  as  Penacook,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR 
STARLINGS 

THE  STARLING  seems  to  be  so  gen- 
a  erally  disliked,  often  with  very  good 
reason,  that  I  would  like  to  offer  some¬ 
thing  in  its  favor.  Last  summer  I  was 
mowing  an  area  where  the  grasshop¬ 
pers  were  so  numerous  that  they  would 
fly  up  in  swarms  as  I  moved  along.  I 
had  noticed  a  large  flock  of  starlings 
come  and  go  at  frequent  intervals.  On 
one  occasion  this  flock  settled  to  the 
ground  some  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  ahead  of  my  tractor.  They  remain¬ 
ed  doWn  only  a  few  seconds  it  took  me 
to  travel  close  enough  for  them  to  take 
alarm.  The  swarm  of  hoppers  ahead  of 
the  tractor  kept  up  until  I  reached  the 


FARM  FAMILY  FUN  AND  LEARNING 


EVERYBODY  on  the  Robert  Basom 
farm  at  Corfu,  N.  Y.,  in  Genesee 
County,  is  enthusiastic  about  4-H  and 
dairy  farming.  From  left  in  the  picture 
are  Dorothy  Basom,  young  Todd; 
Larry,  11  years;  Bob  Basom,  and  9- 
year-old  Karen,  with  two  of  their  calves 
and  the  family  dog  and  cat. 

Bob  and  Dorothy  are  4-H  leaders,  and 
Larry  and  Karen  are  club  members. 
Both  of  the  children  are  skillful  at 
showing  calves.  Last  year  at  the  coun¬ 
ty  fair,  Larry  won  the  Reserve  Cham¬ 
pionship  Award,  and  Karen  third  place 
in  Junior  Showmanship.  She  did  so  well 
that  County  4-H  Club  Agent  Melvin 
Merton  says,  “She  can  beat  some  older 
4-H’ers  at  it!” 

The  Basom  farm  is  a  typical  family 
size  dairy  farm,  with  a  herd  of  30  milk¬ 
ing  cows.  Bob,  a  Cornell  graduate  who 


used  to  work  in  farm  cost  accounts,  has 
an  outstanding  record  system.  “Bob 
knows  what  is  going  on  in  his  business 
better  than  most  farmers,”  says  Asso¬ 
ciate  County  Agent  Kenneth  Svtone, 
who  took  this  picture. 

Both  Bob  and  Dorothy  are  officers  in 
several  farm  organizations.  Besides 
4-H,  these  include  the  Grange,  Farm 
Bureau,  DHIC,  Extension  Executive 
Committee,  and  Western  N.  Y.  Holstein 
Friesian  Club.  They  are  also  active  in 
PTA  and  the  Indian  Falls  Methodist 
Church.  Dorothy  teaches  Sunday  School 
and  directs  th,e  band.  She  is  also  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Basom’s  home  band,  with 
her  and  Larry  playing  trombones, 
Karen  the  piano,  and  Bob  the  trumpet. 

Like  other  farm  families,  the  Basoms 
feel  that  farm  living  contributes  a  lot 
to  their  family  fun  and  solidarity.  The 


children  share  in  chores,  and  when  it’s 
Fair  time,  they  all  go  and  take  their 
animals. 

Bob  says,  “Dorothy  and  I  feel  that  we 
want  to  grow  up  with  our  children,  so 
we  do  things  together  as  a  family  as 
much  as  possible.  We  go  to  church  and 
Sunday  School  together,  and  we  work 
and  play  together.  We  have .  a  farm 
pond  where  we  swim  in  summer  and 
skate  in  winter.  In  our  cellar,  we  have 
a  recreation  room  all  set  up  for  ping 
pong  and  other  games.  We  also  have  a 
basket  ball  court  on  the  barn  floor, 
which  can  be  used  summer  or  winter 
by  the  children  and  their  friends.” 

Another  interest  the  basoms  share 
is  home  improvement.  They  have  a 
workshop  in  the  cellar  and  everyone 
pitches  in  on  such  jobs  as  refinishing 
furniture. — Mabel  Hebei 


place  where  the  birds  had  been.  At  that 
point  it  suddenly  ended.  Hardly  a  single 
hopper  was  left.  In  not  over  fifteen  se¬ 
conds  that  flock  had  cleaned  about  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land.  Right  then 
and  there  I  changed  my  attitude  toward 
starlings. 

Earlier  in  the  season  I  have  watched 
the  parent  birds  carrying  insects  to 
their  nests.  They  would  make  several 
trips  per  hour,  and  each  time  they 
seemed  to  be  in,  such  a  hurry  as  though 
it  were  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  They 
seemed  to  go  for  almost  any  kind  of 
insect  they  could  find — bugs,  ants, 
worms,  c^erpillars,  and  others. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  tireless  and 
speedy  activity  of  these  birds  must 
have  had  a  very  considerable  effect 
upon  the  total  insect  population  in  this 
area.  What  do  you  think  ? — Roy  Har¬ 
mon,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  a..  — r 

PRICE  IS  LOW 

I  GLADLY  renew  my  subscription  to 
your  most  splendid  magazine  for  the 
farmer  and  almost  for  anyone.  I  enjoy 
your  chestnuts  very  much.  I  have  been 
a  subscriber  for  over  35  years,  and  the 
price  is  incredibly  low.  I  do  not  know 
how  you  do  it.  I  am  not  a  farmer  but 
I  find  your  magazine  most  interesting. 
Every  success  to  you. — A.J.L.,  Vt. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CONGRATULATIONS 

WE  THOUGHT  you  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  two  cows  at  Grayce 
Farms  that  have  recently  made  World’s 
records  for  milk  production  in  their  re¬ 
spective  classes.  They  are  as  follows: 

Fairlawn  Actor’s  Faithful,  who  has 
completed  a  Sr.  3-year-old  record.  In 
365  days  on  Advanced  Registry  test 
she  made  23,298.6  of  milk  and  911  of 
butterfat.  This  is  the  highest  milk  re¬ 
cord  made  by  a  Sr.  3-year-old  regis¬ 
tered  Guernsey  cow,  and  she  ranks  in 
HIR  or  AR  regardless  of  age  .or  times 
milked  for  our  breed. 

The  other  cow  ft  Haddon’s  M.  Ida, 
who  will  not  complete  her  rfecord  until 
the  31st  of  January.  However,  she  has 
broken  the  world’s  record  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Guernsey  breed  as  of  this 
morning  (January  23)  with  28,390 
pounds  of  milk.” — W.  K.  Hepburn,  Jr., 
Manager,  Grayce  Farms,  Dalton,  Penna. 

—  A.  A.  - 

GLAD  TO  HELP 

WE  AT  the  Old  Homestead  Farm 
wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  you  folks  for  many  courtesies  shown 
in  getting  Mr.  Gordon  Pauli  and  our¬ 
selves  together. 

This  is  an  excellent  service  you  are 
rendering  through  your  good  paper. 

Mr.  Pauli  started  his  new  job  Jan¬ 
uary  16. — Robert  L.  Squires,  Robert  B. 
Squires,  Massena,  N.  Y.  **  , 

Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Pauli  will  be  op¬ 
erating  the  Squires  farm  as  a  result  of 
the  articles  in  A.  A.  about  farm  part¬ 
nerships. 

4^  4* 


RECENTLY  you  offered  in  your  col¬ 
umns  for  a  placement  service,  or  for 
one  looking  for  someone  to  work  a 
farm. 

Through  this  I  secured  a  family  that 
is  now  on  the  farm  working  on  a  share 
basis.  They  came  shortly  before  Xmas, 
and  seem  satisfactory.  If  this  arrange¬ 
ment  works  out  for  this  year,  and  the 
man  can  handle  the  summer  work,  an¬ 
other  year  we  both  hope  to  arrange  a 
sale  on  a  long  term  credit. 

Thank  you  for  your  services. 

— J.R.,  N.Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SEES  TWO  NEEDS 

AS  A  SMALL  farmer  who  likes  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet,  would  like 
to  see  tv/o  things;  subsidies  thrown 
out  of  the  window,  and  a  good  stiff 
fight  against  union  tactics,  which  are 
certainly  ruining  the  country. 

—F.P.,  N.Y. 


GOOD  TIME  TO  TALK  ABOUT  SPRING 


In  midwinter  a  farmer  does  a  lot  more  than  talk 
about  spring.  He  works  on  a  specific  step-by-step 
Schedule  in  preparation  for  it. 

What  about  ordering  his  seed  and  fertilizer? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  get  some  early  pasture? 
There  are  scores  of  questions  which,  if  answered 
in  advance,  can  help  pave  the  way  to  a  successful 
new  growing  season. 

In  a  farmer’s  plans  for  the  future,  and  in  his 
evei^day  operation,  petroleum  products  play  an 
important  role.  That’s  why  Atlantic  is  such  a 
familiar  and  welcome  name  on  the  farm. 

You  can  look  to  Atlantic  for  quality  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  a  full  line  of  products— gasoline,  heating 


oil,  kerosene,  motor  oil  and  the  lubricants  that 
help  maintain  farm  equipment  at  peak  efficiency. 

Matching  Atlantic’s  quality  products  is 
Atlantic’s  topnotch  service.  In  New  York  State, 
for  example,  farmers  can  depend  on  their  local 
Atlantic  Rural  Salesman  with  his  familiar  “Service 
Station  on  Wheels.”  In  all  rural  sections,  of  course, 
Atlantic  dealers  and  distributors  are  ready  at  all 
times  to  help  keep  farms  on  the  go. 

Plan  now  to  let  Atlantic  take  care  of  your 
petroleum  needs  this  winter,  next  spring  and  all 
year  round. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 


See  your  Atlantic  Weatherman 
each  week  night  on  TV 
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They  picked  up  noticeably,  both  in  condition 
and  production.  We  weren’t  feeding  too 
heavy ...  about  1  lb.  grain  to  4  lbs.  milk. 
It’s  a  sound  ratio  for  Holsteins. 


A  couple  of  summers  ago,  our  hog-poor 
pastures  dried  up.  Our  cows  started  losing 
condition.  Down  went  production.  We  started 
feeding  a  14%  Purina  ration  to  our  milkers. 


We  weren’t  surprised  that  Purina  helped  our 
milking  herd.  We  feed  Bulky-Las  and  oats  to 
growing  heifers  and  D  &  F  Chow  to  dry  cows. 
It  helps  grow  heifers  big  in  a  hurry. 


Building  dry  cow  condition  and  keeping  with  it  after  cows 
go  into  milk  PAYS.  We  have  had  no  freshening  trouble  and 


One  thing  more  Purina  offers  is  service. 
Our  dealer,  Wayland  Feed  and  Farm 
Supply,  is  accommodating  and  depend¬ 
able.  To  us,  dealer  serv- 
ortant. 


We  raise  our  calves  because  we 
cows  than  we  can  buy.  We  insure 
start  by  using  Calf  Startena 
as  Purina  su 


figure  they  make  better 
good  growth  and  a  fast 


Some  Purina  rations  are  designed  for  body  main¬ 
tenance  and  others  for  milk  production  but  all 
Purina  Chows  feed  the  “cow  as  well  as  the  pail.” 
It  pays  to  keep  cows  in  shape  regardless  of  stage  of 
lactation,  pasture  condition  or  season  of  the  year. 
Call  your  Purinaman  at  your  nearest  store  with 
the  Checkerboard  sign  and  let  him  show  you  how 
Purina  can  help  keep  your  cows  in  top  condition 
.  .  .  to  help  you  make  top  profits. 

I 


There  are  178 
places  to  buy 
Purina  Chows  in  * 
New  York  State 
and  a  big  Purina 
Mill  at  Buffalo. 


FEED  PURINA... YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON  THE  CHECKERBOARD  FOR  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 


POTASH... 

Key  to  High 
ALFALFA  YIELDS 

DR.  JOHN  L.  GERWIG,  assistant 
farm  crops  specialist  at  Rutgers 
University,  has  reported  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Agronomy  on  a  study 
which  he  and  Dr.  Gilbert  H.  Ahlgren 
conducted  at  Rutgers  to  test  the  effect 
of  different  levels  of  fertility  on  alfalfa 
stands. 

Fertilizer  treatments  ranged  from  0 
to  200  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  0  to  400 
pounds  of  phosphorus  and  potash  and 
were  applied  each  spring  while  the  al¬ 
falfa  was  still  dormant. 

The  experiment  was  seeded  in  Aug¬ 
ust,  1952,  with  500  pounds  of  5-10-10 
as  the  initial  fertilizer  application.  In¬ 
sect  damage  was  prevented  by  chemi¬ 
cal  sprays. 

Gerwig  and  Ahlgren  found  that  nitro¬ 
gen  was  beneficial  the  year  following 
establishment  of  the  stand,  but  there¬ 
after  was  detrimental,  indicating  that 
young  alfalfa  plants  need  more  nitro- 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Enough  is  what  would  satisfy  us 
if  the  neighbors  didn’t  have  more. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

gen  than  they  are  able  to  fix  from  the 
air.  However,  after  the  stand  is  estab¬ 
lished,  it  is  better  not  to  apply  supple¬ 
mental  nitrogen. 

Throughout  the  5-year  study,  phos¬ 
phorus  had  no  effect  on  yields.  The  soil 
on  which  the  experiment  was  planted 
was  average,  as  far  as  phosphorus  wrat 
concerned,  but  even  though  phosphorus 
in  the  soil  was  increased,  no  increase  in 
I  yield  or  persistence  of  alfalfa  was 
noted. 

With  potash  the  story  was  different. 
Increases  in  yield  and  in  number  of 
plants  per  square  foot  were  recorded 
with  each  increment  of  potash  applied 
up  to  the  200-pound  per  acre  level. 
Higher  rates  were  not  beneficial. 

Potassium  deficiency  decreased  the 
stand  by  as  much  as  98  percent  on 
those  areas  receiving  no  potash  during 
the  5-year  study. 

—  A.  a.  — 

FARM  AYOODLOT 
FORESTRY 

PENNSYLVANIA  State  University 
offers  to  Pennsylvania  residents  a 
course  by  mail  on  farm  woodlot  for¬ 
estry. 

In  eight  lessons  the  student  learns  of 
the  care,  management  and  use  of 
woodlots.  Cutting,  thinning  and  plant¬ 
ing,  and  problems  in  estimating  volume 
of  timber  are  also  dealt  with. 

Object  of  the  course  is  not  to  train 
a  forester,  but  to  present  only  one 
phase  of  the  subject— farm  woodlot 
forestry. 

Write  to  Farm  Study  Courses,  Uni¬ 
versity  Park,  Pa.  for  enrollment. 

— Walter  Haldeman 
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A  FEW  OF  US  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  ring-side  seat  at  the 
battle  to  put  only  the  original  fine 
maple  flavor  in  the  syrup  can.  New 
weapons  are  constantly  being'  tried  in 
this  struggle  to  capture  in  the  can  the 
original  “nectar  of  the  Gods” — that 
elusive  “fresh  from  the  evaporator” 
flavor. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  syrup  was 
made  one  day  and  sold  the  next.  Now¬ 
adays  sugar  makers  must  fill  their 
drums  and  cans  in  such  a  way  as  to 
“keep  until  consumed,”  be  it  a  month 
or  a  year.  This-  means  that  drums  hiust 
be  filled  completely,  excluding  all  air, 
with  “keeping  density”  syrup.  It  means 
that  either  new  techniques  on  cold 
packing  must  be  developed  or  hot  pack 
mu^t  be  the  rule.  \ 

How  to  "Hot  Pack" 

“Sugaring”  has  long  been  an  art  and 
not  a  science  and  still  is.  But  experience 
has  proven  that  “these  truths  are  self 
evident”: 

1.  Evei’y  drop  of  syrup  must  reach 
the  final  container,  the  syrup  can,  at  a 
sterilizing  temperature.  (Here  argu¬ 
ment  exists,  with  180°  being  the  mini¬ 
mum  mostly  agreed  upon.) 

2.  Cans  must  be  filled  at  least  to  the 
neck,  sealed  immediately  and  immedi¬ 
ately  turned  on  their  side  to  drench 
any  remaining  air  pockets  with  hot 
sterilizing  syrup  and  test  the  seal. 

.  3.  The  filled  cans  must  be  kept  away 
from  each  other  and  cooled  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  prevent  retained  heat 
from  deteriorating  color  and  flavor. 

Guarding  Quality 

Hot  packing  out  of  a  sugaring-off 
pan  over  a  wood  stove  is  about  as 
tricky  as  tying  a  brick  on  the  old  cow’s 
tail  at  milking  time. 

First  we  work  against  time  because 
each  extra  minute  we  have  to  heat  any 
of  the  lot,  the  darker  the  color  and 
stronger  the  flavor  we  get. 

Second,  if  we  get  it  up  near  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  by  mistake,  we  get  cloudy 
syrup  or  a  sand  deposit  in  the  can  or 
both. 

Third,  if  the  last  half  drawn  off  cools 
down  below  180°  as  canned,  we  are  in 
trouble  with  keeping-quality. 

Hot  packing  directly  from  the  filter 
tank  can  also  be  as  unpredictable  as 
fishing  through  thin  ice.  That  filtered 
syrup  can  cool  off  mighty  quick  if  the 
filter  cover  is  left  off,  or  if  that  new¬ 
fangled  paper  filter  clogs,  or  if  the 
filter  tank  is  set  off  in  a  cool  place,  or 
if  the  sap  intake  or  the  fire  in  the  arch 
or  the  flow  in  the  pans  gets  out  of 
kilter  right  in  the  midst  of  filling. 

Yet  good  sugar  makers  go  through 
both  of  these  tricky  operations  and  get 
fine  quality  good-keeping  syrup  be¬ 
cause  they’ve  “got  her  down  to  an  art”. 
But  now  comes  another  complication 
called  “Standardizing”  to  further  make 
you  wonder  if,  as  some  say,  “Sugaring 
Is  Fun*” 

Every  year  more  sugar  makers  are 
storing  each  day’s  run  in  drums.  Then 
when  sugaring  is  over,  they  test  each 


Bill  Shute  says  perfection  of  this  working 
model  syrup  packing  rig  would  be  a  boon 
to  consumers  and  producers. 

We've  Learned 
A  Lot  About 

Packaging 
Maple  Syrup 

By  H.  V.  (Bill)  SHUTE 


drum  for  color,  flavor,  and  density  to 
find  a  percentage  formula  that  will  mix 
these  variables  into  one  standard. 
Right  or  wrong  as  it  may  be  they  do 
this  so  that  no  one  consumer  will  com¬ 
plain  of  that  “colorless  weak”  first  run 
or  that  “dark  strong”  later  run  of 
Borderline  Grade  A.  Adding  this  chore 
to  that  sugjtring-off  pan  on  the  wood 
stove* we  mentioned  before,  it  gets  to  be 
“some  fun”  to  keep  everything  under 
control. 

At  this  point  we  are  like  the  hired 
man  gathering  sap  on  a  steep  slope.  We 
have  to  go  back  a  bit  in  order  to  get 
ahead.  And,  back  in  the  ’40’s,  Colonel 
Fairfax  Ayers  was  a  busy  man,  urging 
sugar  makers  to  agree  to  set  a  price 
you  could  live  with  for- syrup;  inventing 
a  Hydrotherm  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
both  thermometer  and  hydrometer; 
and,  finally  developing  a  rig  to  stan¬ 
dardize  and  can  maple  syrup  with 
everything  under  control  and  no  flavor, 
color,  or  clarity  deterioration  from  the 
(heating  process. 

And  all  through  these  years  the  boys 
have  had  a  field  day  making  fun  of  the 
Colonel’s  wild  ideas.  But  the  price  idea 
worked,  the  Hydrotherm  worked,  and 
now  we  are  looking  at  this  new  packing- 
rig  and  wondering  if,  again,  maybe  the 
Colonel’s  got  something  there  after  all! 

Ayers'  Packing  Rig 

The  “heart”  of  the  Colonel’s  “vest 
pocket”  packing  rig  is  its  ability  to  can 
syrup  hot  and  only  subject  each  par¬ 
ticle  of  syrup  to  hot  pack  heat  for 
about  two  minutes.  The  Colonel  will  be 
the  first  to  tell  you  that  his  invention 
is  only  a  model.  But  it  is  a  working 
model  which  if  perfected,  could  deliver 
better  flavor  to  the  consumer  at  a 
threefold  saving  to  the  producer. 

It  could  mean  a  safe-keeping  pack 
with  better  flavor,  larger  percentage  of 
Grade  A,  and  relief  of  having  every¬ 
thing  under  control  in  the  process.  It 
consists  of  a  pump  \vith  lines  and  valve 
controls  to  each  of  several  drums,  the 
homogenizer,  the  visible  color  compar¬ 
er,  the  pressure  heater,  the  filter,  the 
defoaming  tank,  and  the  delivery  tube. 

The  Colonel  has  offered  this  inven¬ 
tion  to  our  U.  V.  M.  for  development 
and,  like  the  Colonel’s  other  ideas,  it 
appears  that  this  one,  too,  will  have 
to  wait  out  in  the  shed  for  a  while  be¬ 
fore  it  is  taken  into  the  sugar  house, 
so  to  speak,  and  finally  accepted  as 
were  his  other  “wild  ideas”. 

Some  small  sugar  makers  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  have  their  syrup  custom-packed 
by  a  packer  who  uses  a  steam  kettle; 
others  are  installing  gas  or  oil.  Some 
packers  are  considering  the  principle 
we  mentioned  some  years  ago  of  ster¬ 
ile  lamps — especially  over  open  vats  of 
syrup.  Boiling  at  low  temperature  in 
a  vacuum,  steam  evaporators  and  more 
sterile  sap  from  pipe  lines,  are  being 
tried.  Each  has  its  own  booby  trap  as 
copper  gives  metallic  flavor,  too  quick 
boiling  of  sap  weakens  flavor,  and 
more  sap  because  of  pipelines,  if  re¬ 
sulting  in  surplus  sap  storage,  would 
deteriorate  flavor. 

That  is  how  the  battle  goes  for  the 
prize  of  perfection  in  packing  maple. 
After  all  the  other  news  you  have  heard 
about  our  “dying  industry”  doesn’t  this 
new  look  sound  to  you  as  though 
there’s  plenty  of  life  in  the  old  girl  yet? 


NEW  METHODS  MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE... 

Low-cost  shelter  buildings  with 
walls  of  solid  concrete 

Reinforced  concrete  walls  are  cast  on  the  ground,  erected  with  farm 
tractor  and  new  tilting  frame  developed  at  Texas  A.  &  M. 

Farm  engineers  have  borrowed  a  method  from  ,  industrial 
builders  .  .  .  streamlined  it  .  .  .  cut  costs  to  make  it  practical 
for  simple  farm  structures.  The  method  is  “tilt-up"  .  .  .  but 
builders  no  longer  need  heavy-construction  lifting  rigs  to 
raise  the  concrete  panels. 

The  tilting  frame  illustrated  was  developed  by  the  Texas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Now,  a  small  crew  can 
place  8,  x  8  or  10  x  10  concrete  panels  in  a  matter  of  minutes- 
The  only  power  needed  is  that  of  a  standard  farm  tractor. 

Long-life  concrete  is  weather-resistant,  rodent-proof  and 
noncombustible.  Solid  concrete  walls  can  take  the  punish¬ 
ment  required  in  farm  structures  like  loafing  and  feeding 
barns  and  machine  sheds.  And  because  they  need  little  or  no 
maintenance  during  their  long  life,  concrete  buildings  save 
you  time  and  money.  For  details,  see  your  ready-mix  dealer, 
rural  builder,  or  farm  structures  specialist  at  your  state 
college.  Or  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 

FOR TT L A N cT  CE M ENT  ASSOCIAT ION 

142  High  St.,  Portland  3,  Maine  •  20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  •  234  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

Name _ 

Please  send  me  information 

on  farm  tilt-up  construction.  or  *  °* 

-  City _ State _ _ 


The  ONE-MAN 
HARVESTER 


McKee  Bros.  Limited,  John  P.  Halpin  &  Sons, 

Box  117,  -  West  Henrietta  Rd., 

Wampsville,  New  York  Henrietta,  New  York 
Phone — Oneida  6 1 7 M  Phone — 240-R 

Tom  Donly, 

King  Ferry,  New  York 
Phone — Poplar  Ridge  2181 


McKEE 

SHREDDER-HARVESTER 

Brings  your  hay  in 
at  Vz  the  cost 
of  the  baler  method! 


Actual  figures  prove  the  McKee 
Shredder-Harvester  takes  hay  from 
windrow  to  barn  at  a  cost  of  97 
cents  per  ton— as  against  $2.54  per 
ton  for  baler  method.  (Labor  at  $1.00 
per  hr.  for  both  methods). 

Handle  hay,  straw,  grass,  silage 
and  corn  silage  easily  by  yourself! 
Save  the  high  cost  of  extra  help.  Go 
right  ahead  when  the  time  is  right 
and  put  in  as  many  as  20  tons  per 
day!  That's  what  other  farmers  are 
doing  with  the  new  McKee  Shredder- 
Harvester!  Get  all  the  money-saving 
facts  now! 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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IN  THE  EAST 

POTASH 


1  4 


GIVES  YOU: 

higher  yields  — Eastern  crops 
yield  their  best  only  when  sup¬ 
plied  with  ample  potash,  in  a 
balanced  fertility  program. 
Potash  enables  crops,  to  make 
better  use  of  moisture,  fight  off 
disease  better. 

lower  costs  — Potash  is  the 
lowest-cost  of  all  major  fertilizer 
elements.  The  first  extra  bushel 
of  corn  more  than  pays  for  an 
extra  20  pounds  of  K20.  Don’t 
skimp.  Ample  potash  in  balanced 
fertilizers  cuts  your  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk,  grain,  fruits  and 
vegetable  crops. 

AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

MEMBER  COMPANIES 
^American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation 
Duval  Sulphur  &  Potash  Company 
Potash  Company  of  America 
Southwest  Potash  Corporation 
*  United  States  Potash  Company  Division  of 

United  States  Borax  &  Chemical  Corporation 


BETTER  QUALITY— Potash  increases 
both  quality  and  yield  on  canning 
and  truck  crops.  It  builds  heavy, 
nutrition-packed  corn  and  small 
grains.  It  boosts  the  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  of  pastures. 

HIGHER  PROFIT— High  yields,  top- 
quality  crops,  low-cost  produc¬ 
tion.  These  mean  money  in  your 
pocket.  Potash  pays.  Use  plenty. 
Consult  your  official  agricultural 
adviser. 

NEW! 

Send  for: 

"Fertilizer  Placement” 

40  Pages  of  Latest 
Information  FREE 

I  American  Potash  Institute,  Inc. 
i  Dept  178  1102  Sixteenth  Street.  N.W., 
i  Washington  6,  D.  C 

.  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  “Fertilizer  Placement" 
j  FREE 

I  Your  Nome _ 

1  Route _ _ _ 

•  Town  and  State _ _ _ 


-  FREE  DELIVERY  - 

FIRESTONE  "S' 


SPECIAL  LOWEST 
WHOLESALE  PRICES 


FRESH  STOCK 


Factory  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money 
on  car,  truck  and  trac¬ 
tor  tires. 


SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


MOVING?  Send  new  and  old  address  to: 
American  Agriculturist,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


free 

Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Box  83-B 


Indiana.  Pa. 


Sugar  Makers  Utensils 

Direct  from  Factory 

We  manufacture  for  your  needs  Sap  Spouts, 
Buckets,  Covers,  Gathering  and  Storage  Tanks. 
Also  twenty-five  sizes  and  styles  of  Syrup 
Evaporators,  Containers  too. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  ^ist. 

G.  H.  Grimm  Co.,  Inc.  Rutland,  Vt. 


Who  Is  Ruining  The 
Small  Potato  Growers  ? 

By  LEW  HARDISON 

Central  New  York  Potato  Grower 


S  A  New  York  potato  grower  I 
would  like  to  answer  the  article 

_ in  the  Jan.  18  issue  by  Phil 

Luke,  President  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club,  “Compulsory  Fed¬ 
eral  Inspections  Will  Ruin  Small  Pota¬ 
to  Growers.”  My  remarks  are  my  own 
as  partner  and  manager  of  Clark  Seed 
Farms  and  should  not  be  associated 
with  any  of  the  potato  grower  organi¬ 
zations  of  which  I  am  a  member. 


The  first  part  of  the  article  deals  with 
organizations.  Many  of  our  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  should  be  reorganized  or 
their  procedures  revamped  so  they  will 
more  truly  represent  farmers.  The 
Farm  Bureau  is  endeavoring  to  do  just 
this  through  their  Kitchen  Konferences 
and  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  farmers 
at  the  farm  level.  Other  farm  organi¬ 
zations  are  going  through,  have  gone 
through,  or  will  go  through,  periods  of 
reorganization.  It  is  not  unusual  for  an 
organization  to  make  changes  in  order 
to  keep  abreast  of  modern  develop¬ 
ments. 


When  you  wish  to  reorganize  a  mem¬ 
bership  corporation  on  the  basis  of  a  co¬ 
operative  plan,  it  is  necessary  to  dis¬ 
solve  one  organization  and  start  the 
other.  When  such  a  change  is  made  it 
is  possible  to  maintain  the  good  parts 
of  one,  work  them  into  the  new,  and 
develop  an  organization  that  is  superior 
in  many  ways. 

This  is  what  was  attempted  under 
the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Potato  Club,  but  somewhere 
along  the  way  some  individuals  dropped 
the  progressive  plan  we  had  all  so  en¬ 
thusiastically  endorsed  for  the  good  of 
the  New  York  potato  industry,  and  the 
reorganization  was  turned  into  a  per¬ 
sonality  fight. 


I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Luke’s  state¬ 
ment,  “I  have  found  that  the  man  who 
kicks  most  often  is  the  one  who  does 
the  least  and  who  is  not  very  valuable 
to  an  organization.”  I  prefer  men  who 
have  open  minds,  who  decide  issues  on 
their  worth  and  who  are  not  afraid  to 
express  their  views.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
determine  a  man’s  value  to  an  organi¬ 
zation  on  the  basis  of  his  not  kicking 
and  his  being  willing  to  go  along  with 
the  crowd. 


The  information  in  the  article  about 
the  proposed  grade  labeling  legislation 
is  misleading.  The  proposal  now  under 
consideration  would  require  that  all 
packages  of  potatoes  that  carry  a  U.  S. 
grade  must  have  a  Federal-State  in¬ 
spection.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  in¬ 
sure  the  quality  of  all  potatoes  in  a 
U.  S.  labeled  bag  and  to  protect  the 
good  name  of  the  U.  S.  grades. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  New 
York  growers  could  still  pack  under 
New  York  grades  and  sell  potatoes  in 
the  state  without  having  them  in¬ 
spected.  I  believe  that  out-of-state  ship¬ 
ments  would  have  to  he  inspected. 
This  should  create  no  problem  as  the 
main  objection  to  inspections  in  this 
state  comes  from  the  small  New  York 
growers  who  use  the  local  markets  of 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  etc. 

It  is  mentioned  that  the  legislation 
is  sponsored  by  competitors  of  New 
York  growers.  Anyone  who  grows  po¬ 
tatoes  for  sale  is  a  competitor  of  New 
York.  The  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Michi¬ 
gan  etc.,  are  our  competitors,  and  there 
are  many  growers  in  these  areas  who 
favor  the  legislation.  We  in  Ne\v  York 
cannot  stand  alone  against  all  the  rest 
of  the  producing  areas.  We  should  be 
working  with  them  for  programs  that 
would  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
producing  sections  located  near  the 
Eastern  markets.  We  should  take  a 


positive  approach  rather  than  a  nega¬ 
tive  one. 

The  article  mentions  that  “our  com¬ 
petitors  seem  to  be  doing  very  well.” 
Perhaps  we  could  learn  something 
from  them.  They  had  problems  and  did 
something  about  them.  Perhaps  our 
New  York  industry  would  be  better  off 
if  we  tried  to  do  something  about  our 
problems. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  letting  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  do  something  for  us.  Such 
claims  raise  our  emotions  but  do  noth¬ 
ing  toward  solving  the  problems  of  the 
potato  industry.  More  and  more  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  are  recognizing  that  con¬ 
sumers  want  uniformity  in  the  quality 
of  potato  packages.  If  one  area  does 
not  give  the  quality  expected,  then  the 
consumers  will  turn  to  an  area  that 
will. 

Some  plan  is  necessary  to  assure  a 
more  uniform  packing  of  New  York 
potatoes  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  good 
will  of  consumers.  How  else  can  this  be 
done  except  by  having  an  inspection 
of  potatoes  offered  for  sale? 

Some  day,  open-minded  growers  will 
sit  down  around  a  table  and  work  out 
an  inspection  plan  that  would  be  prac¬ 
tical  for  the  state.  There  are  capable 
men  in  the  New  York  potato  industry, 
and  I  have  confidence  in  their  being 
able  to  do  this. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  took  a 
careful  look  at  all  phases  of  the  plans 
and  programs  that  are  proving  so 
worthwhile  to  other  areas.  They  may 
not  be  as  bad  as  some  people  would 
like  us  to  believe.  With  some  changes 
to  fit  our  New’ York  conditions  they 
might  help  us  to  hold  our  position  in 
the  potato  industry.  ^ 

It  is  not  inspections  that  will  ruin 
the  small  potato  growers.  Put  the 
blame  on  the  consumers  who  refuse  to 
buy  potatoes  6f  sub-standard  quality 
and  who  turn  to  other  areas  for  their 
potato  needs.  Can  one  really  blame  the 
consumer  for  this?  There  are  a  lot  of 
good  potatoes  packed  in  our  state  but 
too  often  the  buyers’  opinion  of  our 
potatoes  is  based  on  one  poor  bag  of 
New  York  potatoes  they  have  pur¬ 
chased. 

Are  you  one  of  the  consumers  who 
are  putting  some  of  the  New  York  po¬ 
tato  growers  out  of  business  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  buy  their  sub-quality  potatoes? 
If  so  why  don’t  you  buy  their  pota¬ 
toes  ?  Perhaps  your  answers  to  this 
question  should  be  passed  along  to 
some  of  our  New  York  potato  growers. 


LAUNCH  "CHICKNIK" 

SOULTRY  professors  in  the  State 
■  Co'5v>e  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University  refuse  to  be  outdone  by 
Russia's  Sputniks. 

During  Cornell's  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  March  24-28,  they'll  have 
their  own  satellite  circling  in 
"space."  But  this  will  be  a  "Chick- 
nik,"  and  it  will  have  a  live  chick 
in  it. 

A  tiny  radio  tucked  under  the 
chick's  wing  will  send  sound  waves 
back  to  "earth"  where  another  in¬ 
strument  will  record  the  bird's  heart 
beat.  The  professors  guarantee  the 
chick  will  come  back  alive. 

Frank  L.  McCartney,  a  College  ex-  ! 
perimenf alist  who  is  rigging  up  the 
device,  says  the  "satellite"  will  be  a 
glass  sphere  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter. 

Its  "orbit,"  he  said,  will  be  over 
an  exhibit  showing  poultry  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  production,  allied  indus¬ 
tries,  teaching  and  research. 


\ 


Chevrolet  Nomad — Indoor  6-passenger 


NEW  WAGONS  WITH  WONDERFUL  WAYS  - 

THESE  NEW  ’58  CHEVROLETS!  There’s  new  lilt  in  the 
way  they  look.  New  verve  in  their  way  with  roads  and  loads.  And  you  have  five 
to  choose  from.  Pick  a  two-door  model  or  four,  six-passenger  or  nine,  you  can 
he  sure  of  this:  You’ll  move  in  the  smartest  station  wagon  set  there  is! 


You  never  had  handsomer  or  more  prac¬ 
tical  reasons  to  move  into  a  new  station 
wagon.  These  1958  Chevrolets  are  dra¬ 
matically  lower  and  wider— and  nine 
crisp  inches  longer. 

Notice  that  the  larger  liftgate  curves 
clear  around  at  the  corners.  It’s  hinged 
into  the  roof  and  raises  completely  out  of 
the  way  for  easier  loading  and  maximum- 
size  loads.  There’s  a  new  tailgate,  too, 
that  opens  level  with  the  cargo  deck. 


Chevrolet’s  new  standard  Full  Coil  sus¬ 
pension  puts  an  extra-soft  cushioning  of 
deep  coil  springs  at  every  wheel.  Or,  as 
optional  choice  at  extra  cost,  you  can 
have  the  ultimate  of  a  real  air  ride— 
Level  Air  suspension.  Bumps  get  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  cushions  of  air.  And  your 
wagon  automatically  keeps  its  normal 
level,  regardless  of  how  heavy  the  load. 

There’s  still  more  to  like.  More  steam 
in  Chevy’s  budget-minded  Blue-Flame  6. 


More  really  potent  performance  with 
the  new  250-h.p.  Turbo-Thrust  V8,*  an 
ideal  running  mate  for  honey-smooth 
Turboglide*  drive.  Better  see  your  Chev¬ 
rolet  dealer  soon.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division 
of  Genetal  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

■  *Oplional  at  extra  cost. 


CHEVROLET 


Chevrolet  Brookwood — 4-door  6-passenge-i 
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NOW!  NEW 


for 


(Squi&b  Thlosfrepton-Neomyelh' 


1r>  Plastibase.®) 


from 


GARGON  CONTAINS 
THE  NEW  SQUIBB  ANTIBIOTIC, 

TO  PENETRATE  THE 


MASTITIS 

“RESISTANCE  BARRIER" 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  GARGON  is  an  event  of 
tremendous  significance  for  dairymen. 

Gargon  contains  the  new  Squibb  antibiotic,  Thio- 
strepton.  Gargon  is  formulated  to  attack  all  types  of 
mastitis-causing  bacteria  —  even  bacteria  which  have 
become  resistant  to  the  antibiotics  previously  in  use. 
By  penetrating  the  mastitis  “resistance  barrier,”  Gar¬ 
gon  enables  you  to  clean  up  cases  of  mastitis  which 
other  antibiotics  are  unable  to  control,  yet  Gargon 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary  mastitis  products.* 


COSTS 

NO 

|WlORe 


GARGON  ELIMINATES  “HIGH  DOSE"  HAZARD.  With  Gargon, 
you  can  treat  both  chronic  and  acute  mastitis  with  a  com- 
pletely  safe,  low-level  formulation.  Gargon  gives  you  a 
broader  spectrum  of  antibacterial  activity  than  any  single 
broad  spectrum  antibiotic  available  today.  Gargon  is  fast, 
effective  and  economical,  yet  cannot  harm  the  most  delicate 
udder  tissue. 


Gorgon  Attacks  Gram  •Positive  and  Gram-Negative  Bacteria 


The  chart  shows  that 
Gargon  (Squibb  Thio- 
strepton-Neomyein  in 
Plastibase.®)  gives  you 
a  broader  spectrum 
of  activity  than  either 
of  the  3  known  broad 
spectrum  antibiotics  — 
broader  than  strepto¬ 
mycin,  penicillin  or  the 
triple  sulfas.  Gargon  is 
the  newest  broad  spec¬ 
trum  formulation  on  the 
market  today. 


COMPARISON 

OF  SPECTRUM 

OF  ACTIVITY 

GRAM  POSITIVE 
BACTERIA 

CRAM  NEGATIVE  BACTERIA 
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Triple  Sulfas 

Penicillin 

• 

Streptomycin 

Neomycin 

' 

Brand  A  moao  smctrum  antmiotic 

Brand  B  uoad  smctrum  antibiotic 

Brand  C  MOAO  SPtCTfeUM  ANTIBIOTIC 

GARGON 

NOW  AT  YOUR 
DRUGGIST! 


FREE!  NEW  BOOKLET 
ON  MASTITIS 


ejrv 

mastitis!  Ask  yourarug- 
gist  for  Gargon  in  the 
handy  12-syringe  BARN 
BOX.  You  save  time 
and  money  when  you 
buy  by  the  dozen! 


Every  dairyman  should  own 
one!  Tells  how  to  detect,  con¬ 
trol  and  help  prevent  this 
profit-destroying,  vicious  dis¬ 
ease,  plus  full  facts  about 
Gargon.  Send  for  your  FREE 
copy  today! 


For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinarian. 

SQUIBB,  Veterinary  Department,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


'  *  *  * 


mm 


PLASTIBASE®  and  GARGON  are  Squibb  trademarks. 

A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 
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THg  BEST  in 
FARM  SEEDS— 
*  since  1891 


HAY  and  PASTURE  MIXTURES 
ALFALFA  SEED  r 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  BROME  GRASS,  BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 


Latest  price  list  describes  complete  line  of  best  quality  tested  farm  seeds  at 
reasonable  prices.— Write  for  your  free  copy! 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower  Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  30# 


ON  GUARANTEED 
^ROTARY  TRACTORS 


Oiract  factory-to-you  price,  lowest 
Mows  Lawn  »  Hauls  Hi»h  .qu.lit»  m.chine. 

Snvthft*  -  Roller  *'•  *‘ee'  5?nst™£,l0rU  Models  from 
2*/j  to  ZVt  HP.  Engines  used: 
Briggs  &  Stratton.  Clinton  and 


Scythes  «  Roller 
Sulky  •  Sprays 

AC  Power  Gen  water  *'onier-  txtra  Dig  uoooyear  tires. 
pSSS  s„„?  Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto¬ 
matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  Na¬ 
tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  15  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 


Flows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


CULTILLER  MFC.  CO,. 

164  Church  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N. 


"Grow-'Em"  Milk 
Replacer  and  Miner¬ 
alized  Stock  Food 
for  oil  livestock. 

Ask  your  nearby 
International 
Stock  Food  rep¬ 
resentative. 


INTERNATIONAL  stock  food  corp 

Delhi,  New  York 


Refot 
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By  JAMES  D.  POND  Consulting  Forester 


MOST  people  like  to  watch  things 
grow — trees  in  particular.  If  they 
happen  to  own  a  piece  of  land  on  which 
nothing  much  is  now  growing,  the  idea 
pops  up  to  plant  it  to  trees.  The  next 
question  is:  “What  trees  to  plant?” 

The  kind  of  trees  to  plant  will  be  de¬ 
termined  largely  by  soils  present.  Good 
drainage  is  extremely  important;  only 
white  cedar  and  to  some  extent  balsam 
fir  will  grow  oil  poorly  drained  lands. 
Here  is  a  rough  listing  based  on  recom¬ 
mendations  of  various  extension  serv¬ 
ices,  plus  my  experience  in  contract 
planting  over  4,500,000  trees  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 


Well  drained 
Soil 


Kinds 
of  trees 


Gravel;  blow  sand  Jack  (Banks)  Pine 


Light  sandy  loams 
Loams 


Red,  Pitch,  Scotc 
Jabk  Pines,  Larche 
White  Spruce 
Any  species 


S: 


Clays  &  Silts 


Spruces,  White 
Cedar,  White  and 
Scotch  Pines, 
Balsam  Fir,  Larches 


Wet  sites 


White  Cedar  and,  to 
some  extent,  Bal¬ 
sam  Fir 


Poor  drainage  is  more  than  surface 
water  lingering  on  top  and  squashy  sod 
underfoot.  If  there  is  water  in  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  holes  opened  for  tree  planting; 
if  there  are  lots  of  soft  maples  about; 
or  if  there  are  specimens  of  Carex  (a 
kind  of  small  reed  with  bunches  of 
sharp-pointed  seed  pods  on  stems)  in 
the  field,  then  the  tree  planter  will  be 
most  unhappy  with  results.  Growth  is 
slow  and  sickly,  color  is  an  ugly  yellow, 
foliage  is  thin,  and  trees  rarely  develop 
into  anything  worth  while. 

Red  pine  is  a  species  that  has  been 
promoted  widely  in  the  past  30  years  in 
the  Northeast  because  it  had  few  insect 
and  disease  enemies.  However,  red  pine 
is  quite  touchy  about  drainage  as 
studies  by  Dr.  Earl  Stone  at  Cornell 
University  and  by  members  of  the 
staff  at  N.Y.S.  College  of  Forestry  at 


Syracuse  have  shown. 

This  species  may  do  well  for  a  few 
years  where  drainage — especially  sub¬ 
surface  drainage — is  poor,  then  after 
15  to  20  years,  the  trees  become  spind¬ 
ly,  foliage  is  short,  and  finally  the 
trees  die.  Until  recently  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  manual  (the  bible  for 
SCS  employees  on  everything  from 
ditches  to  reforestation)  said  that  red 
pine  should  be  planted  on  a  “moist” 
site.  Plantations  set  under  that  recom¬ 
mendation  are  doomed. 

Red  pine  is  also  subject  to  severe  at¬ 
tacks  by  pine  shoot  moth  so  that  it  is 
not  planted  in  New  Jersey.  In  northern 
New  York,  no  Norway  spruce  is  dis¬ 
tributed  from  State  nurseries  because 
of  damage  from  white  pine  weevil. 

In  Massachusetts,  starting  last  year, 
all  areas  to  be  reforested  are  to  be  in¬ 
spected  by  district  foresters.  A  limit  of 
500  to  1,000  trees  per  individual  is 
placed  on  orders. 

In  Connecticut  any  one  of  four  serv¬ 
ice  foresters,  or  Extension  Forester 
Floyd  Callward,  inspect  areas  to  be 
planted  before  orders  are  approved. 

Other  factors  governing  success  of 
plantations  include  latitude  and  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  exposure.  J’rees  which  might 
grow  in  southern  Pennsylvania  at  low 
altitude  certainly  will  not  grow  well  in 
northern  Vermont  or  Maine.  In  south- 
central  New  York  late  frosts  in  May 
kill  back  the  new  growth,  and  severe 
damage  has  been  found  at  elevations 
of  1,500-2,000  feet  on  Norway  and 
white  spruce,  Colorado  blue  spruce  and 
on  Douglas  fir.  Strong  winds  may  de¬ 
form  trees,  or  damage  plantations  with 
drifted  snow,  or  kill  Douglas  fir  which 
is  not  on  north  slope  protected  by 
hedgerow,  5n  older  plantations  or  a 
woodlot. 

Questions  on*1  tree  planting  should  be 
referred  to  the  local  extension  agent, 
farm  or  district  forester,  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  district  conservationist,  or  to  the 
State  forestry  or  conservation  depart¬ 
ment.  All  states  have  bulletins  avail¬ 
able  on  reforestation. 


FRANKLIN  MAIL  CARRIER  RETIRES 

HAGGY  -  BPOWED,  .■  tn»4 


athletic  Teddy  Roose¬ 
velt  was  in  the  White 
House  when  young  How¬ 
ard  W.  Preston  began 
covering  an  18  mile  rural 
mail  delivery  route  in 
Franklin,  N.  Y.  His  sal¬ 
ary  was  $48.00  a  month, 
furnishing  his  own  trans¬ 
portation.  Howard  was 
very  proud  of  his  R.F.D. 
special  —  side  curtains 
and  all.  In  winter  he 
used  a  cutter,  but  the 
same  horsepower,  buck¬ 
ing  heavy  snowdrifts, 
snipping  wire  fences  to 
cut  across  lots  because  of 
snow  -  filled  roads,  even 


Howard  W.  Preston 


skimming  over  old  stone  walls.  He  did  During  the  years  the  mail  route  in- 
indeed  Jead  the  strenuous  life  advo-  creased  to  53  miles  daily,  and  Mr. 
cated  by  President  Teddy.  Preston  estimates  he  has  traveled  550,- 

In  the  51  years,  4  months  and  17  000  miles  on  his  route.  When  he  re¬ 

days  that  Howard  Preston  carried  the  tired  he  was  still  delivering  mail  to  9 
rural  mail  in  his  district  he  used  10  people  to  whom  he  delivered  it  on  his 
horses,  8  buggies,  5  cutters,  and  sev-  first  route,  and  six  of  them  lived  on  the 
eral  harnesses,  before  the  appearance  same  farms. 

of  the  Model  T  and  better  roads.  To  In  1956  Mr.  Preston  received  his  50 

help  out  the  cost  of  the  horses'  feed,  year  pin  from  the  Delaware  County 

he  helped  harvest  the  hay.  He  got  his  Association  of  R.F.D. ,  and  last  sum- 
first  Ford  in  1920,  but  could  use  it  mer  received  the  safe-driving  award  for 
only  in  the  summer.  Since  then  he  has  27  years  record  from  the  National  Mail 
used  20  cars.  Carriers  Convention  at  Jackson,  Miss- 

The  mail  in  those  first  years?  There  issippi. 
were  more  real  letters,  fewer  adver-  Howard  Preston  will  miss  his  folks 
tisements,  the  American  Agricultur-  on  the  mail  route  and  be  missed  by 
1ST  and  a  few  other  magazines.  He  de-  them,  but  will  meet  many  of  them  in 
livered  mail  order  packages,  robes,  his  active  role  as  a  Church  member, 

blankets,  fur  coats,  but  little  parcel  Grange  chaplain,  and  member  of  the 

post  until  the  rate  of  16c  .per  pound  Franklin  Fire  Department, 
and  a  limit  of  4  pounds  was  changed.  • — Agnes  Ward 


in  JOHN  DEERE 
Hay  and  Forage 

Equipment  for  19»)8 


ELEVATOR  and  BARN  CONVEYOR  Store  Bales  Automatically 


BAL  EJECTOR  Loads  Wagons  Automatically 


One-Man  Way  of  Making  Hay 


3- POINT- HITCH  No.  9  MOWER 


HAY  CONDITIONER  HOOKUPS 


Mowers  .  .  .  Hay  Conditioner  Hookups 


Two  Power 


214- W  WIRE-TIE  BALER 


214-T  TWINE-TIE  BALER 


15  ROTARY  CHOPPER 


Two  Balers  for  Twine  and  Wire  .  .  .  Rotary  Chopper 


FORAGE  BOX  ATTACHMENT  for  SPREADER 


wo  Self -Unloading  Forage  Wagons  .  .  .  Forage  Blower 


"JO  Chuck  Wagon  MIXER-FEEDER 


55  Belt-Conveyor  FORAGE  BLOWER 


WAY 


with  the  Revolutionary 


une  luan  can  now  mow,  condition,  rake,  bale,  and 
store  his  hay  crops  alone,  thanks  to  John  Deere’s  new  One- 
Man  Hay-Handling  System.  To  you  hay  growers  with 
smaller  acreages,  this  revolutionary  system  means  inde¬ 
pendence  from  costly  extra  help.  For  you  larger  operators, 
it  means  exactly  the  same  thing — you  cut  your  labor  force 
at  least  in  half.  For  every  grower  who  feeds  his  hay,  this 
new  system  means  faster,  easier  work  at  lower  cost  .  .  .  bet¬ 
ter  hay  in  the  barn. 

These  are  the  keys  to  the  John  Deere  System.  The  new 
Bale  Ejector  Attachment  for  all  John  Deere  14-T  and  new 
214-T  Twine-Tie  Balers  loads  wagons  automatically.  These 
balers  are  easily  set  to  make  bales  approximately  half  size 
which  the  Bale  Ejector  tosses  directly  into  the  high-sided 
wagon  behind. 

One-Man  Crew 

One  man  drives  the  tractor — and  that’s  your  baling  crew. 
You  completely  eliminate  men  on  the  rack  or  bale-pickup 
men.  And,  to  top  it  off,  the  simple  Bale  Ejector  costs,  in 
most  cases,  less  than  a  hired  hand’s  salary  for  a  single 
haying  season.  Ask  yourself — can  you  really  afford  not  to 
own  a  John  Deere  Baler  and  Bale  Ejector  Attachment? 

The  John  Deere  Bale-Size  Elevator  and  Barn  Conveyor 
store  half-size  bales  automatically.  One  man  easily  feeds 
the  half-size  bales  into  the  elevator  hopper  with  a  fork. 
They  tumble  readily  into  the  big,  new,  8 -foot  General-Pur¬ 
pose  Hopper.  A  new  Bale-Guide  Attachment  keeps  short 
bales  elevating,  even  at  steep  angles. 

The  new  Barn  Conveyor  takes  bales  from  the  elevator 
and  distributes  them  through  the  full  length  of  the  barn  at 
10-foot  intervals.  No  stacking  is  required.  Half-size  bales 
tumble  into  place — find  their  own  level — fill  the  barn  way 
up  to  conveyor  height.  Fact  is,  owners  claim  that  little 


MOWING  and  CONDITIONING 


KING 


BALING  .  .  .  LOADING 


AUTOMATIC  STORING 


Any  John  Deere  Bale-Size  Portable  Elevator 

can  be  equipped  economically  for  handling  short 
bales,  as  shown  at  left.  The  new,  spring-loaded, 
8-foot,  general-purpose  hopper  fits  in  with  wide- 
bed  wagons  .  .  .  handles  small  grains,  ear  corn, 
and  ensilage  as  well  as  baled  hay. 

The  new  Short-Bale  Guide  Attachment  keeps 
short  bales  elevating  even  at  steep  angles. 


You'll  Like  Half-Size  Bales 

You’ll  find  bales  made  approximately  half  size 
offer  many  labor-saving  advantages.  They  store  them¬ 
selves  with  no  lifting  or  stacking,  since  they  tumble 
into  place  from  the  Barn  Conveyor.  Weighing  on  an 
average  of  only  20  to  35  pounds,  they  are  easier  to 
unload  at  the  elevator  .  .  .  easier  to  get  out  of  the 
mow  .  .  .  easier  to  handle  at  feeding  time. 

Whether  you  make  half-  or  full-size  bales,  the 
John  Deere  14-T  or  214-T  makes  compact,  sliced 
bales  that  are  tied  to  stay  tied.  Groovers  in  the  bale 
case  form  channels  in  the  bale  where  twine  snuggles 
in,  protected  from  snagging  and  slipping. 


Automation  in  the  Hayfield 

Tae  John  Deere  14-T  Twine-Tie  Baler 
yith  Bale  Ejector  Attachment  is  a  giant 
orward  stride  in  materials-handling  on 
he  farm.  As  one  owner,  Mr.  Frank 
Davis  of  Buchanan,  Va.,  puts  it,  “It’s  the 
?rea;est  labor-saving  device  a  farmer 
:ou)d  buy  for  his  farm.” 

1  he  beauty  of  this  outfit  is  that  it 
saves  labor,  time,  and  money  for  every 
lay  grower — large  or  small.  What’s 
no  the  Bale  Ejector  works  with  14-T 
ind  214-T  Balers  now  in  the  field. 


Hi 


The  new  Barn  Conveyor  is  illustrated  above, 
showing  how  short  bales  are  received  from  the  ele¬ 
vator  and  distributed  through  the  full  length  of 
the  barn.  Bales  are  discharged  at  10-foot  intervals. 

The  Bale  Conveyor  is  hung  from  the  hay  track 
or  ridge  pole  of  the  barn.  It  consists  of  4-foot  head 
and  tail  sections  with  drive  parts  and  intermediate 
10-foot  sections  to  match  the  barn  length.  It’s  pow¬ 
ered  by  an  electric  motor. 


New  214  Series  Twine-  and  Wire-Tie  Balers  Make  Bigger,  Denser  Bales 


-‘•‘v  ■  ■■  ' 


New  No.  8  Caster-Wheel  Mower  .  .  .  New  3-Point-Hitch  No.  9  Mower 


These  two  brand-new  mowers  speed  haying  oper¬ 
ations  with  their  high-speed  cutting  .  .  .  rugged 
strength  .  .  .  and  protected  operation.  The  flexible 
No.  8  works  with  almost  any  tractor  .  .  .  replaces  the 
famous  No.  5  and  is  even  better.  The  3-point  No.  9 


is  almost  identical  in  design  .  .  .  provides  the  con¬ 
venience  of  3-point  hitching.  Both  feature  an  in¬ 
creased  sickle  stroke  for  cleaner  cutting  at  higher  for¬ 
ward  travel  speeds.  A  heavy-duty,  28-pound  flywheel 
gives  you  smooth,  practically  vibrationless  operation. 


cut  curing  time  as  much  as  50  per  cent  .  .  .  get 
advantages  with  this  outfit. 


New  Hookups  for  Trailing  Hay  Con K  e  of  John  Deere  Side  Rakes 

Make  mowing  and  conditioning  a  low-cost,  once-*  f|nei  ’s  a  leaf-saving,  time-saving  side-rake  for  every 
job  with  a  new  hookup  for  the  John  Deere  NoA.J  .  every  pocketbook.  The  low-cost  350  PTO- 
No.  9  Mower  and  John  Deere  Hay  Conditioner.'^'  1-Point  Rake  is  shown  above  .  .  .  semi-integral 


fakes  va^at>le.  Ground-driven  semi-integral  and  drawn 
;,re  also  available  for  every  condition. 


The  New  214-T  Twine-Tie  .  .  .  The  New  214-W  Wire-Tie 


Patterned  after  the  now-famous  14-T  baler,  the  new 
214-W  Wire-Tie  and  214-T  Twine-Tie  Balers  feature 
amazing  capacity  combined  with  rugged  dependability. 
They  turn  out  bigger,  heavier,  denser  bales  that  are 
easy  to  handle,  feed,  and  stack. 

The  214-T  meets  requirements  for  growers  who  pre¬ 


fer  bigger  twine-tied  bales.  Bale  Ejector  Attachment  is 
available.  The  214-W  is  particularly  adaptable  to  com¬ 
mercial  hay  growers  and  large  operators  who  stack 
bales  in  the  field.  It  makes  bales  that  “go  to  market” 
and  arrive  in  top  condition  .  .  .  bales  that  bring  better 
prices  with  bigger  profits. 


Blank  Page  Digitally  Inserted 


Whatever  Your 
Forage  Operation , 
You  Can  Do  It  Better 
and  Save  Money  with 

JOHN  DEERE 


The  value  of  forage  feeding  is  in  what  you  make  of  your  crops  and  how 
you  handle  them.  John  Deere’s  big  line  of  Forage  Equipment  provides 
complete  crop-saving,  time-saving,  labor-saving,  cost-cutting  handling  of 
all  forage  crops  from  the  field  to  the  feedlot,  barn,  or  silo. 

John  Deere’s  many  new  machines  are  evidence  of  the  effort  to  make 
your  forage  harvests  faster,  easier,  more  profitable.  See  your  John  Deere 
dealer  for  free  on-the-farm  demonstrations  of  this  outstanding  equipment. 
Mail  coupon  today  for  free  descriptive  literature.  You’ll  be  money  ahead 
when  you  choose  John  Deere. 


NEW  15  ROTARY  CHOPPER  with  Knife-Equipped  Blower 

Chops  Crops  Just  Right 
for  Bunk  and  Silo 


The  new  1 5  Rotary 
Chopper  is  ideal  for 
bringing  the  pasture  to 
the  cows.  Its  flail-type 
knives,  plus  the  knife- 
equipped  fan,  chop  hay 
crops  just  right  for  feed 
bunks  and  for  silage. 
It’s  versatile  .  .  .  shreds 
and  spreads  stalks, 
brush  .  .  .  makes  bed¬ 
ding  .  .  .  handles  many 
other  jobs. 


Big-Capacity  No.  8  FORAGE  HARVESTER 


Chops  Standing  Hay  .  .  . 
Windrowed  Crops  .  .  . 
and  Corn  for  Green 
Feed  or  Silage 

The  No.  8  Forage  Har¬ 
vester,  with  its  heavy- 
duty  cutterhead,  chops 
all  crops  to  size  with 
ease.  Three  quickly  in¬ 
terchangeable  units — 
the  mower  bar,  wind¬ 
row  pickup,  and  row- 
crop  (shown  here  in 
corn)  handle  every  job. 
You’ll  make  excellent 
feed  in  any  desired 
length  of  cut  with  prof¬ 
itable  meat-  or  milk- 
producing  results. 


“1 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE  •  M  O  L  I  N  E  ,  I  L  L  I  N  O  I  S 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  John  Deere  Hay  and  Forage 

Equipment  checked  below: 


0  No.  8  Caster-Wheel 
Mower 

[P|  No.  9  3-Point-Hitch 
Mower 

0  Hay  Conditioner 

□  14-T  Baler 

□  One-Man  Hay-Baling 

System 


□  Bale-Size  Portable 

Elevator 

□  350  Rake 

□  850  Semi-Integral  Rakes 

□  594  Series  Drawn  Rakes 

□  2 14-T  Twine-Tie  Baler 

□  214-W  Wire-Tie  Baler 
0  15  Rotary  Chopper 


0  No.  8  Forage  Harvester 
0  110  Self-Unloading 
Chuck  Wagon 
0  Forage  Box  Attachment 
for  Model  "N"  PTO 
Spreader 

0  55  Belt-Conveyor  Forage 
Blower 


Name 


□  Student 


R.R. 


Box 


Town 


NEW  SELF-UNLOADING  IIO  CHUCK  WAGON 

For  Wagon  or  Truck 
Mounting,  Delivers 
Material  from  Side 
and  Rear 

The  new  110  Chuck 
Wagon  speeds  feeding 
operations  and  elimi¬ 
nates  hard  work.  For 
wagon  gear  or  truck- 
bed  mounting,  the 
Chuck  Wagon  mixes 
supplements  into  chop¬ 
ped  material  and  de¬ 
livers  it  from  the  side 
into  feed  bunks  .  .  . 
from  the  side  or  rear 
into  elevator  hoppers, 
blowers,  trench  or 
bunker  silos. 


NEW  FORAGE  BOX  ATTACHMENT  Makes  PTO  Sprei 


A  Low-Cost 
Self-Unloading  Wagon 

Here’s  a  cost-cutting 
Self-Unloading  Forage 
Box  Attachment  that 
makes  the  Model  “N” 
PTO  Manure  Spreader 
a  double-duty  perform¬ 
er.  This  big-capacity 
outfit  unloads  into 
bunks  from  the  side  .  .  . 
into  elevator  hoppers, 
blowers,  trench  silos 
from  the  rear.  Once  set 
up,  two  men  can  attach 
or  detach  it  easily  in 
less  than  one  hour. 


NEW  Big-Capacity  55  BELT-CONVEYOR  FORAGE 


BLOWER 

Stores  Chopped 
Material  Fast 

The  tremendous  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  new  55  For¬ 
age  Blower  eliminates 
storage  “bottlenecks” 
.  .  .  moves  more  tons 
farther  .  .  .  faster.  Its 
extra  long,  deep  hopper 
.  .  .  wide  belt  conveyor 
.  .  .  special  oscillating 
feed  levelers  .  .  .  greater 
throat  opening  to  the 
blower  .  .  .  and  pow¬ 
erful  fan  are  outstand¬ 
ing  features. 


You  can  pay  for  your  John  Deere  Equipment  as  it  earns  money 
for  you  with  the  liberal  John  Deere  Credit  Plan. 


JOHN  DEERI 

Wherever  Crops  Grow,  There's  a  Growin 
Demand  for  John  Deere  Farm  Equipment 


State 


I 


£1  (113) 


American  Agriculturist,  February  15,  1958 


fhese  4-H  Club  members  scored  "Excellent"  or  "Good"  in  the  apple  pie  baking  contest 
Bt  the  Fruit  Show.  They  are,  from  left  to  right:  Standing,  Beverly  Cranston  of  Alabama; 
Helen  Green  of  Honeoye;  Phyllis  Merle  of  Attica;  Barbara  Stukey  of  Lockport.  Seated: 
Ellen  Kisner  of  Geneva;  Lauretta  Woodams,  Rochester;  and  Elaine  Gehl  of  Eden. 
Lauretta's  and  Elaine's  pies  were  rated  "excellent"  by  the  judges. 


Fruit,  Potato,  Vegetable  Growers 
Hold  Meetings  at  Rochester 


TTENDANCE  was  excellent,  as 
were  the  talks  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  exhibited  at  the  combined 
annual  meetings  of  the  New 
fork  State  Horticultural  Society,  Em- 
>ire  State  Potato  Club,  and  the  State 
Vegetable  Growers  Association.  This  is 
he  first  year  that  combined  meetings 
lave  been  held,  and  many  comments 
ndicated  satisfaction  with  the  arrange- 
nent. 

Officers 


Ralph  Smith  of  Poughkeepsie  was 
sleeted  president  of  the  Horticultural 
society,  succeeding  Rolland  J.  Reitz  of 
Ireece.  Marion  I.  Johnson  of  William  - 
ion  was  named  ■  vice  president,  and 
teitz,  Roger  Forrence  of  Peru,  Cam- 
iron  Nichols  of  Lewiston,  and  Herman 
JeMay  of  Williamson  were  re-elected 
lirectors.  Dan  Dalrymple.  of  Lockport 


Left,  Ralph  Smith,  newly  elected  president 
of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Right,  David 
Smith  of  Canastota,  president  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Potato  Club. 

W9S  re-named  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Empire  State  Potato  Club  elect¬ 
ed  David  Smith  of  Canastota  as  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  Phil  Luke  of  Fulton. 
Karl  Hoffman  of  Springville  was  named 
vice  president,  and  John  K.  Jackson  of 
Savannah  was  renamed  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Donald  Shoemaker  of  Webster  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Association. 

As  usual,  the  exhibit  of  consumer 
Packs  of  potatoes  which  were  purchas¬ 
ed  at  retail  in  stores  and  graded  by 
state  inspectors  were  interesting  and 
valuable.  The  blue  ribbon  went  to  A1 
Seymour  of  Malone,  with  second  to 
Karl  Hoffman  of  Springville  and  third 
to  Alois  Wrobel  of  Bridgewater. 

Nineteen  per  cent,  almost  one-fifth 
°f  the  packages,  did  not  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  State  grading  and 
branding  law.  , 

Prices  varied  considerably.  Fifteen 


pound  packages  varied  from  500  to  890, 
with  most  of  them  around  690.  The 
ten-pound  packages  varied  in  retail 
price  from  390  to  690.  Ribbons  were 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  80  points  for 
grade,  10  points  for  appearance,  5 
points  for  uniformity,  and  5  points  for 
the  package. 

The  same  procedure  was  followed 
with  apples.  Of  52  packages,  8  per  cent 
failed  to  meet  grade.  The  first  place 
went  to  Sam  Gutman  of  Buffalo,  second 
to  Beak  &  Skiff  of  Lafayette,  and  third 
to  Joseph  Santarsiero  of  Newfane. 

In  discussing  business  conditions,  Dr. 
G.  W.  Hedlund,  head  of  the  Cornell  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
said  that  in  1958  farm  income  in  the 
Northeast  would  probably  be  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago,  but  that  expenses 
will  likely  be  a  bit  higher,  thus  con¬ 
tinuing  and  perhaps  tightening  the  cost- 
price  squeeze. 

On  an  optimistic  note,  he  expressed 
the  belief  that  business  would  pick  up 
around  the  middle  of  the  year.  The 
business  recession,  he  believes,  was  par¬ 
tially  the  result  of  several  situations 
occurring  about  the  same  time,  includ¬ 
ing  the  flu  epidemic,  the  President’s 
illness,  and  the  appearance  of  Sputnik. 
—  a.  a.  — 

SHAUL  RE-ELECTED 
MUTUAL’S  PRESIDENT  • 

DR.  KENNETH  A.  SHAUL,  promi¬ 
nent  Schoharie  County  farmer  from 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Mutual  Federation  of 
Independent  Cooperatives.  The  re-elec¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Shaul,  which  came  at  the 
group’s  recent  anriual  meeting  at  Utica, 
was  his  12th  since  he  assutned  Mutual’s 
leadership  in  1946. 

Adolphe  G.  Walkley,  Conesus,  N.  Y. 
was  elected  vice-president,  succeeding 
George  W.  Gage  of  Greene,  N.  Y. 
Walkley,  also  president  of  the  Conesus 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  affiliate  of  Mutual,  had  been 
Mutual’s  former  secretary. 

Chosen  to  replace  Walkley  as  secre- 
tai’y  was  Clarence  Bolliver  of  Lowville, 
N.  Y.  In  turn,  George  Gage  was  elected 
to  Bolliver’s  position  as  an  executive 
committeeman.  The  re-election  of  War¬ 
ren  E.  Davy,  veteran  dairy  farmer 
leader  from  Greene,  N.  Y.,  as  treasurer, 
rounded  out  the  slate  of  officers. 

George  Lamb,  vice-president  of  the 
Welch  Qrape  Juice  Company  and  form¬ 
er  head  of  the  Springfield  Bank  for  Co¬ 
operatives,  was  the  principal  speaker. 


Controlling  the  quality  of  roughage  on 
your  farm  can  be  a  problem.  Why  not  play 
safe  ...  be  sure  your  livestock  grain  ra¬ 
tions  are  fortified  with  New  Englander 
Vitalizer.  Dairy  cows,  calves,  beef  cattle, 
and  sheep  prosper  from  Vitaiizer’s  concen¬ 
trations  of  vitamins  A,  D,  E,  and  B  Com¬ 
plex.  So  keep  milk  production  and  body 
weight  up  the  year  ’round;  help  avoid  re¬ 
production  problems  .  .  .  ask  your  dealer 
to  add  New  Englander  Vitalizer  to  your 
next  feed  order. 


ALSO  ASK  ABOUT 
DRIED  POTATO  PULP 


TSIetu  England  Bg-lYoducts  Corp, 

/77  Af/lfi  ST  *  BO  STOW  9.  MASS  •  HUbbard  2  /682 


PLOW  MORE  ACRES  PER  DAY 


T|L  COMPARE  -W' 


PLOWING  WITH  COVER  BOARD  PLOWING  WITHOUT  COVER  BOARD 


•  SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY  AND  BE 
FREE  OF  TRASH  PROBLEMS  FOREVER! 


1.  As  plow  moves,  trash  and  loose  soil 
start  climbing  up  mold  board.  2.  Cover 
Board  deflects  trash  into  furrow  and 
rains  loose  soil  on  it.  3.  Moldboard 
action  then  throws  bulk  of  furrow  slice 
on  top  of  trash.  RESULT:  A  truly  clean 
job  of  plowing  —  no  plugging,  ever! 


•  COVER  BOARD  FITS  ANY  PLOW, 
NEW  OR  OLD! 


GUARANTEED 

(or  your  money  back) 
to  improve  the  cover 
ing  ability  of  any 
mold  board  plow 


© 

PATENTED 


$085 

average  price  with 
Standard  Bracket 
East  of  the  Rockies 


100  Orchard  St. 

write  16c  COVER  BOARD  .  bellevue.  o'hio 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 

34-34th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe  .  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate,  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Oyer  1,000,000  bottles  sold!  FREE 
TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay  nothing.  Send 
name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO., 
75G-A  Frontier  -Bldg  462  Niagara  St..  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  PRODUCT  PRODUCERS 

Send  for  information  on  Lambs  latest 
closed  tubing  sap  gathering  system.  5 
years  in  use.  Equipment  less  expensive 
than  any  other  system.  Cuts  sap  gather¬ 
ing  labor  to  most  nothing. 

Many  dealer  openings  available 

a.  c.  Iamb  &  sons 

LIVERPOOL,  NEW  YORK 
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GETTING  YOUR  COWS  IN  CALF 

ott  timef 


A  practical  and  efficient  measure  of  breeding 
efficiency  is  a  count  of  the  cows  which  have  not  re¬ 
turned  for  further  breeding  during  a  period  of  60 
to  90  days  following  date  of  service.  Measuring  the 
sires  of  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative 
by  this  method,  your  organization  has  a  60-90  day 
11011-return  rate  for  the  last  eight  and  a  half  years 
averaging 


m 


This  record  proves  that  you  can  count  on 
NYABC  to  get  your  cotvs  in  calf  on  time. 

For  more  information,  see  your  nearby  NYABC 
technician,  or  write: 


NEW 

YORK 

ARTIFICIAL 

BREEDERS’ 

COOPERATIVE, 

ING. 


P.  O.  Box  5 28- A 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  79 40. 


Keep  teat  open  .  .  .  keep  it  milking 
with  this  2-WAY  ACTION 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY— 

keeps  end  of  teat  open  in  natural  shape 
to  maintain  free  milk  flow.  Stays  in  teat. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY  — 

Sulfathiazole/n  each  Dilator  is  released  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action 
directly  at  jsight  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  write: 
vH.  W.  Naylor  Co., 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

|  Large  pkg.  (45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50^ 


Dr.  Naylors 

Teat  Dilatory 


Yours  _ 

free! 

III 
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Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 

Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area  .  .  . 
and  they're  so  EASY  to  care  for  and  har¬ 
vest!  Over  a  dozen  guaranteed  varieties. 

Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry  plants, 
flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  fast-growing 
shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by  buying  DIRECT 
from  nursery  in  business  over  78  years.  No 
obligation.  Send  coupon  now. 

KELLY  BROS.  Dept. a A2- 1 5 Dansvllle,  N.Y.  . 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Cat¬ 
alog  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  ■ 
Trees.  Shrubs.  Berry  Plants,  etc.  (Regular  a 
Customers:  your  '58  catalog  is  on  the  way.) 

Name  . , .  * 

Address . . . "...  I 

City  . State  . 

Enclose  50<  West  of  the  Mississippi  . 


Inquire  about 

SEVENTH  DAY  BAPTISTS 


A  Christian  body  honoring  the  Gospel  and  the  Law 
A  Baptist  people  following  Christ  as  Savior  and  Example 
A  Church  observing  the  seventh  day,  the  Bible  Sabbath 

Write  to  the 
REV.  EARL  CRUZAN 
Adams  Center,  —  —  New  York 


GUNSON’S 


VEGETABLE  &  FARM 


GENUINE  PFISTER  HYBRIDS 

CORN 


CANADIAN  GROWN  HYBRIDS 


BUILT  FOR  THE  JOB 


FULL  LINE  OF  FIELD 
&  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 
Write  For  Prices 


OUR  70™  YEAR 


Our  closed  formulas.  Also  Michigan  250  &  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Corns  &  outstanding  open  pollinated  varieties. 


BARLEY,  GRASSES  &  CLOVERS 

Representatives  Wanted  In  Unassigned  Territories 


L.P.GUNS0N  &  CO, 


Ambrose  St.,  ROCHESTER  1,  N.Y.  ( 


Visiting 


TOM  MILLIMAN  Milepost  372  THRUWAY 


Again  the  Pasture 


M 


ORE  LETTERS  have  come 
about  seeding  the  16-acre  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  pasture. 

We  are  grateful,  and  from 
them  have  learned  more  about  pas¬ 
tures.  First  and  foremost,  the  objective 
is  a  better  yielding  sod  in  midsummer 
and  early  fall.  To  say  that  this  is  dif¬ 
ficult  is  putting  it  mildly,  when  we 
think  of  the  limited  list  of  seeds  of 
various  kinds  now  available  for  our 
northeastern  climate  and  soils. 

We’v6  had  letters  from  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Ohio,  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin. 
Every  single  letter  is  earnest,  shows 
experience,  and  is  thought-provoking. 
It  makes  a  man  humble  to  receive  such 
good  response,  and  all  the  more  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  contribution  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  return,  if  possible. 

Harry  Morrill  and  I  are  going  to  keep 
production  records  on  this  pasture,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1958,  the  seeding  year,  when 
oats  will  be  grazed  off.  Our  plan  is  to 
hang  a  big  calendar  in  the  milkhouse, 
a  General  Electric  calendar  in  this  Di¬ 
stance.  On  this  calendar  will  be  marked 
the  number  of  cows,  milking  and  dry, 
and  the  amount  of  milk  shipped*  for 
each  day  the  herd  is  grazed  on  the 
American  Agriculturist  pasture. 

Pasture  days  per  acre  and  amount 
of  milk  per  acre  will  be  computed  on 
this  basis,  rough  as  it  is.  The  herd  will 
always  have  dry  hay  in  an  outside  rack, 
and  may  or  may  not  receive  grass  sil¬ 
age  in  the  bkrn.  Incidentally,  nearly  all 
correspondents  recommended  that  oats 
be  grazed  off. 

Let’s  have  still  more  letters  about 
establishing  a  perennial  pasture  for 
more  summer  grazing.  Thanks.  Harry 
and  I  are  willing  to  go  in  any  direction 
except  orchard  grass,  right  up  to  seed¬ 
ing  day,  provided  only  that  we  can  get 
the  seed.  Orchard  grass  at  Hayfields 
runs  out  the  legumes  too  fast.  We’ll 
fertilize  well. 


Power-take-off  manure  spreaders 
have  been  working  well  in  the  dee| 
snow,  with  the  aid  of  chains  on  tractoi 
tires,  both  at  Hayfields  and  Merida  ii 
Quebec.  At  Hayfields  we  have  a  195" 
P.T.O.  125-bu.  spreader,  and  at  Merida 
two  130-bu.  1956  P.T.O. ’s  of  anothei 
make.  Some  friends  have  not  done  a 
well  this  winter  with  two  P.T.O.  true) 
spreaders,  which  are  mounted  on  fare 
trucks.  They’ve  been  getting  stuck  ii 
the  snow,  and  had  to  unload  in  heaps 
with  P.T.O.  I  was  quite  enamored  o 
these  things,  until  now. 

4* 

While  we’re  enriching  soil,  let’s  speak 
of  Erunam.  It  is  the  only  wholly  or¬ 
ganic  land  builder,  except  plowed-undet 
sod,  which  livestock  farmers  can  afford 
It  is  the  only  product  available  to  any 
one  which  will  feed  the  crop  uniformlj 
throughout  the  whole  growing  season 
and  for  several  seasons.  It  is  the  only 
product  within  our  means  which  will 
build  up  the  water-holding  capacity  of 
the  soil.  It  is  the  only  product  avail¬ 
able  to  us  which  provides  ten  or  more 
plant  foods  in  addition  to  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potassium.  Now  spel 
Erunam  backwards. 


Apart  from  early  harvest,  wha,t  helps 
quality  in  cow-hay  is  plenty  of  legume 
— any  kind  of  legume.  Among  all  the 
prescriptions  for  getting  or  keeping  le¬ 
gumes,  lime  heads  the  list.  It  is  also 
the  cheapest  and  longest  lasting.  The 
best  authorities  in  the  Northeast  agree 
that  lime  applied  according  to  soil  tes 
will  cause  yield  of  20%  more  crop,  with 
the  same  amount  of  fertilizer  as  before 
Was  it  because  Hayfields  has  soil 
classified  as  limestone,  or  just  plain 
mistaken  economy,  that  caused  us  to 
fall  behind  on  Use  of  lime?  We’re  catch¬ 
ing  up,  belatedly. 


Screening's 

Old  friend  and  neighbor  Arthur  E. 
Johnson  of  Caledonia  nails  me  on  the 
statement,  appearing  here  several 
times,  that  an  Angus  bull  bred  to  dairy 
cows  will  get  a  black  calf  every  time. 
I  should  have  said  “except  once  every 
200  times.”  The  Johnsons  have  had  two 
Angus-sired  black  and  white  calves  out 
of  registered  Holstein  heifers.  It  goes 
to  show  that  a  statement  only  99>/2% 
true  had  better  be  qualified. 


When  I  brought  home  a  package  o 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  Scrapple,  I  made 
the  mistake  of  reading  to  my  wife  the 
list  bf  ingredients.  Promptly  she  said 
she’d  have  none  of  it.  But  the  daughter, 
on  a  winter  visit  to  us,  was  out  of  the 
room  during  the  reading,  and  next 
morning  she  and  I  had  a  great  Sunday 
breakfast.  The  ingredients  ?  P  o  r 
snouts,  cornmeal,  buckwheat  flour, 
pork  skins,  pork,  pork  lips,  smoked 
bacon,  salt,  pork  hearts,  pork  livers, 
rye  flour,  flavoring.  It  was  the  A  &  B 
Brand  from  Allentown.  Nourishing,  de¬ 
licious  and  low  in  cost. 


A  VERMONT  PASTURE 


Riley  Bostwick  of  Rochester,  in  central  Vermont,  sent  this  picture  and  wrote  that 
the  land  we  see  had  been  abandoned  by  other  owners.  Renovation,  liming,  fertili*' 
ing  brought  it  back  along  with  proper  seeding  for  pastures.  Mr.  Bostwick  reports  that 
1 8-months-old  animals  without  grain  come  off  this  pasture  and  dress  out  an  average 
of  400  lbs.  good  to  choice  beef.  He  quit  dairying  20  years  ago  by  crossing  dairy  cattle 
to  Angus  bulls.  Now  he  has  an  Angus  herd.  Of  the  pasture  shown,  he  allows  only  one 
acre  per  yearling,  and  cuts  half  a  ton  of  hay  as  well. 
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T 

(HUES 


What? 

How? 

Why? 


I  How  much  nitrogen  do  legumes  fix  from 

Be  air? 

I  Farmer  Bulletin  2003  published  by 
t  ie  USDA,  estimates  40  lbs.  per  acre 
f  'om  beans,  58  lbs.  from  soybeans, 
rom  103  to  179  lbs.  by  different  clovers 
s  nd  194  lbs.  by  alfalfa. 

4  How  much  fertilizer  do  you  recommend 
f0r  strawberries? 

I  If  you  can  get  it  readily,  put  on  15- 
2)  tons  of  stable  manure  or  7-8  tons  of 
c  licken  manure  per  acre  before  set- 
t  ng  the  plants.  Otherwise  put  on  500- 
)0  lbs.  of  a  10-10-10  fertilizer.  A  soil 
alysis  will  help  guide  you. 

|  About  August  1,  sidedress  with  100 
s.  of  ammonium  nitrate  on  80  lbs.  of 
•ea  per  acre. 

Do  not  apply  fertilizer  in  the  spring 
If  the  fruiting  year. 

I  What  is  the  cause  of  geranium  foliage 
turning  yellow? 

I  The  plant  is  either  suffering  from  a 
deficiency  or  an  excess  of  nutrient 
pits.  Either  the  fertilizer  is  too  heavy 
,nd  there  is  an  excess  of  nitrogen  or 
Bse  there  is  a  lack  of  it  which  would 
Jause  yellowing  in  either  case.  I  sug¬ 
gest  you  pot  up  your  geraniums  for  the 
winter  in  a  soil  mixture  of  %  sand,  %• 
pat  moss  and  %  garden  loam.  Add  to 
is  1  level  teaspoon  of  5-10-5  fertilizer 
r  each  6”  pot  of  soil  mixture.  This 
lould  give  you  a  good  growing  soil 
r  house  plants. — Ray  Fox 

I  Is  nicarbazine  useful  for  controlling 
coccidiosis  in  laying  hens? 

I  This  drug  is  recommended  for  pre¬ 
venting  coccidiosis  in  young  chickens, 
but  it  should  not  be  fed  to  laying  hens. 
Tests  have  shown  a  drastic  reduction 
in  egg  production,  and  that  it  hurts 
’  the  quality  of  the  eggs  as  well. 

j  Does  it  pay  to  carry  over  old  hens? 

I  It  is  generally  agreed  that  holding 
leghorns  for  a  third  year’s  production 
fe  likely  to  be  unprofitable.  Also, 
■heavies”  are  usually  not  held  for  the 
|  |econd  year.  In  either  case,  cull  severe- 
keeping  only  50%  to  75%  of  the 
Jest  ones. 

How  can  I  grow  new  black  raspberry 
plants? 

I  In  the  fall,  the  canes  become  whip- 
■ke  at  the  ends.  Insert  the  tip  of  the 
||ane  in  the  soil  and  it  will  start  roots 
;fnd  can  be  transplanted  later. 

Would  plastic  water  pipe  be  suitable  to 
use  for  fire  protection  from  a  farm  pond? 
Bre  there  any  rules  that  determine  the 
pressure  developed?  Does  the  volume  of 
water  in  a  pond  affect  the  pressure? 

I  A  plastic  pipe  that  will  handle  75 
|bs.  of  pressure  is  okay.  From  standard 
pipe  friction  tables,  your  local  plumb- 
kig  supplier  can  calculate  the  size  of 
pipe  you  need  for  any  volume  of  water 
}ou  desire.  A  2V2”  hose  will  carry 
:|hout  250  gallons  per  minute. 

I  Two  feet  of  elevation  will  provide 
oughly  one  pound  of  water  pressure — 
o  that  a  pond  150  feet  above  your  hy- 
rant  location  would  provide  roughly 


I, 


pounds  of  pressure.  The  volume  of 


*’ater  does  not  affect  the  pressure.  The 
Featest  single  factor  is  to  choose  a 
iize  of  pipe  adequate  for  the  volume  of 
vater  you  need  for  the  distance  it  must 
■ravel. — E.  W.  Foss 

I  How  late  can  I  mulch  strawberries? 

I  Almost  any  time  when  the  ground  is 
lare.  Mulching  is  not  to  keep  the 
Pound  warm  but  to  prevent  alternate 
hawing  and  freezing  in  the  spring  and 
0  retain  moisture  in  the  soil. 


LEAGUE  WARNS  CONGRESS 

Cut  In  Support  Prices  Could  Slash 
Purchasing  Power  $2000  Per  Farm 


The  Dairymen’s  League  has  sternly 
warned  Washington  that  cuts  in  dairy 
support  prices  will  further  endanger  a  de¬ 
clining  economy. 

When  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
announced  he  will  drop  price  supports  to 
the  minimum  75%  level  on  April  1,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Board  of  Directors  im¬ 
mediately  asked  Congress  to  nullify  the 
action  by  legislation.  They  declared  the 
cut  could  cost  the  nation  $300,000,000  in 
purchasing  power,  and  Milkshed  dairy¬ 
men  more  than  $65,000,000. 

Eisenhower  Message 

Darkens  Outlook 

President  Eisenhower  in  his  annual 
message  asked  Congress  to  give  Secretary 
Benson  authority  to  lower  still  further  the 
minimum  support  from  75%  to  60%  of 
parity.  This  drew  a  second  sharp  reminder 
from  the  League.  President  Benham  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  survey  of  producer  opinion 
showed  90%  of  dairymen  opposed  to  any 


drop  in  the  support  level.  He  declared  that 
the  60%  parity  level  could  mean  a  loss  of 
$115,000,000  in  Milkshed  purchasing  power 
alone.  And  that  the  average  could  run 
$2,000  per  Order  #27  dairy  farm. 

League  Wants  Self-Help, 
Not  Tax  Support 

As  early  as  last  October — long  before  any 
hint  of  lowered  price  floors  had  come  from 
Washington — League  members  at  their 
38th  Annual  Meeting,  called  on  Congress 
for  enabling  legislation  that  would  permit 
dairy  farmers  to  support  their  own  prices 
without  requiring  tax  money  to  do  so. 
The  League  opposes  the  currently  pro¬ 
posed  cuts  only  because  today’s  economy 
with  its  unrestricted  union  wage-con¬ 
tracts,  fringe  benefits,  cradle-to-the-grave 
welfare  and  devalued  dollars  is  in  many 
ways  tax-supported  and  government-en¬ 
couraged.  Thus  dairy  farmers,  who  suffer 
from  these  inflationary  costs,  need  com¬ 
parable  help  if  they  are  to  keep  the  pur¬ 
chasing-power  roof  from  caving  in. 


Write  1  our  Senators  and  Congressman  to  Stop  This  Loss  of  Purchasing  Power! 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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KNOCK  OUT  THE  FLOOR . . . 

$  \ 

AND  WHO’S  GOING  TO  SUPPORT  THE  ROOF? 
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Cherbourg 

Southampton 

Winchester 

Newbury 

Oxford 

Stratford-upon-Avon 

Windsor 

London 

The  Hague 

Amsterdam 

Volendam 
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Specialists  in  Tours 
and  all  Travel  Services. 


Famous  in  Song  and  Story 
These  places 
You'll  see 
on  the 

American  Agriculturist 
EUROPEAN  TOUR 
May  28  -  July  1,  1958 

*One  low  charge  covers  almost  every¬ 
thing  for  this  escorted  tour  with  friendly 
folks. 


SEND 

COUPON 

TODAY 

FOR 

FREE 

BOOKLET ! 


r, 


Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

|  Department  OOO, 

I  32  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham  92,  Massachusetts 

I  Please  send  me  without  obligation  com-  I 
plete  details  on  the  American  Agricul-  * 
turist  May  28th-July  1st,  1958  European  | 


Tour. 
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Big  Bnowrt  Sggs  Barker  l 


HUBBARD’S 


A  GREAT  NEW  LAYER 


Get  all  the  facts.  Write  today! 

Based  on  12-monfh  tests,  your 
new  Hubbard  #496  produced 
a  total  of  233  (hen  monthly) 
eggs  per  bird  with  average 
production  of  64%. 


NEW 


PULLET 


'  .  / 

Our  research  in  cross  breeding  has  produced  a  new, 
hardy,  heavy  layer.  She  excels  in  large,  early,  strong 
shelled  eggs,  and  higher  egg  quality.  Birds  start  to  lay 
at  20  to  22  weeks.  Flocks  peak  at  85  to  90%.  Eggs  re¬ 
markably  uniform  in  size  and  color. 

MUCH  LESS  BREAKAGE.  Extremely  strong  shell  quality 
holds  through  12  months’  production.  (Based  on  1,000 
birds,  this  one  inherited  characteristic  alone  can  mean 
an  extra  $250.00  income  per  year!!) 

HIGH  LIVABILITY-VERY  FEW  CULLS.  The  #496  is  a  strong, 
vigorous  hybrid  bred  to  take  stresses  of  modern  high 
production.  You  get  practically  no  growing  mortality! 

FREE!  A  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  Hubbard  Profit-bred 
egg  strains;  also  K-137  Kimberchik  Leghorns.  See  this  catalogue 
before  you  buy.  Address  Box  20. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Statesville,  Fi.C. 


HUBBARD  FARMS  PROFIT-BRED  EGG  STRAINS 


RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
your  Babcock  Bessies  .  .  .  the  White 
Leghorn  that  is  bred  to  make  money 
for  you.  Phone  us  collect  ( Ithaca 
4-6384 )  and  we’ll  book  you  today  for 
any  hatch  you  choose. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Box  286-G,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG 


PIKES 

PEAK 


CHRISTMAS 

TREES 

Seedlings  and 
Transplants 

Ornamentals  and 
Roses 


/ — TRI 

V^coi 


TREES  for  SOIL 
CONSERVATION 


2 

YluuUc/iM  Dept.  M 


Indiana,  Pa. 


P.O.Box  670 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  trom  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


For  Laying  Flock  Profit 


Who  Should  Raise  My  Pullets 


By  JOHNNY  HUTTAR 


|IVE  ME  a  flock  of  pullets  to  put 
into  my  laying  house  which  have 
been  raised  right  and  I’ll  get 
every  egg  out  of  them  which 
was  bred  into  them.  I’ll  have  a  low 
mortality  record  for  the  laying  year, 
too.  To  carry  this  one  step  further  — 
give  me  a  flock  of  layers  which  will 
lay  as  they  should  and  live  well,  and  I’ll 
make  money  on  them  99  years  out  of 
every  100. 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  many  poul- 
trymen  know  and  appreciate  the  way 
a  healthy  flock  of  pullets  holds  the  key 
to  performance  in  the  next  year  and 
longer.  I  see  many  flocks  each  year 
which  were  raised  right.  Evesy  feather 
is  in  place.  The  fluff  is  clean  on  just 
about  every  pullet.  The  heads  are  red, 
the  shanks  are  orange-yellow  and  the 
eyes  stand  out  like  black  jewels  on  red 
velvet.  The  birds  are  alive  and  alert, 
but  not  nervous  nor  flighty.  You  prac¬ 
tically  can’t  miss  with  such  a  flock  if 
they  have  any  production  breeding 
back  of  them — and  most  birds  today 
do.  The  folks  who  raised  these  pullets 
must  know  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
such  blooming  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  I’m  sorry  to  say 
that  I  see  too  many  flocks  each  year 
which  weren’t  raised  right.  I  often  get 
to  see  these  flocks  again  during  their 
laying  period.  I  see  them  in  carrying 
out  my  job  as  poultry  service  man.  The 
flock  is  not  doing  well  and  I’m  asked  to 
help  find  the  trouble  and  advise  what 


to  do  about  it. 


Leucosis  is  taking  more  of  a  toll  than 
it  should,  or  intestinal  coccidiosis  has 
hit  them  very  hard;  or  they’ve  caught 
cold;  or  there  are  too  many  unthrifty, 
cully  birds  developing;  or  the  least 
little  cold  snap  sends  their  production 
sliding;  or  the  least  little  hot  spell  does 
the  same. 


If  you  could  run  down  the  trouble 
clear  to  its  source,  you’d  often  find  that 
it  began — - 

1.  Because  the  chicks  were  chilled  or 
overheated  between  the  incubator 
and  the  brooder  house,  or 

2.  The  brooding  room  and  equipment 
weren’t  well  cleaned  after  the  last 
batch,  or 


2.  He  can  buy  or  rent  another  farm 
which  to  rear  his  pullets.  YVil 
either  of  these  choices  he  also  h 
to  have  separate  caretakers 
rearing  and  laying  flocks  or  at  lea 
reduce  human  traffic  between  the 
to  a  minimum,  or 

3.  He  can  buy  his  flock  replacemei 
pullets  at  an  age  (16-20  weeki 
when  they  can  be  safely  housed 
their  future  laying  quarters. 


More  and  more  poultrymen  are  tall 
ing,  planning  and  even  putting  into  o] 
eration  one  or  another  of  these  pri 
grams.  If  they  decide  to  buy  they  ai 
interested  in  certain  things. 


What  Pullet  Buyers  Want 

Now  let  me  make  it  clear  that  th 
is  a  preliminary  statement.  Ni 
“enough  water  has  yet  gone  over  tl 
dam”,  so  to  speak,  to  put  down  all  tl 
right  answers  to  this  one.  I’ve 
about  20  or  25  responses  to  an  artit 
I  recently  wrote  in  which  I  asked  tho 
interested  in  buying  grown  pulle 
what  they  would  expect  of  the  growf 
I  have  opened  up  the  subject  for 
cussion  at  several  good  poultrymen 
meetings  and  the  discussion  was  vei 
lively.  I  have  also  talked  this  thi! 
over  with  quite  a  few  individual  poll 
trymen.  Out  of  all  this  I  get  the  it 
pression  that  the  prospective  buyei 
would  like  something  like  this. 

1.  They  want  to  pick  the  breedii 
stock  and  maybe  even  the  hatchei 
from  which  the  chicks  come. 


2.  They  want  the  right  of  decision 
to  hatching  and  delivery  dates 
not  to  the  day  perhaps  but  at  lea 
within  a  week. 

3.  They  may  or  may  not  want  to  sp 
cify  the  vaccination  program  or 
least  feel  assured  that  the  pulle1 
have  been  properly  immunizi 
against  certain  respiratory  di 
eases.  Also,  whether  or  not  thi 
want  a  preventative  for  coccidioi 
fed. 

4.  They  would  want  the  right  to  lo( 
over  the  grower’s  set-up  befoi 
and  once  or  twice  during  the  gro> 
ing  period  if  they  need  this  to  sati 
fy  themselves  that  the  grower  cs 
and  is  doing  a  good  job. 


3.  The  chicks  were  crowded  which  us¬ 
ually  cuts  them  short  on  feeder 
space,  water  space  and  air.  It  also 
increases  the  chances  and  severity 
of  coccidiosis.  If  the  crowding  con¬ 
tinues  through  part  or  all  of  the 
growing  period  worms  are  added  to 
the  pullets’  woes,  or 

4.  Not  enough  fresh  air  flowed  through 
their  brooder  room.  This  increases 
the  chances  of  C.R.D.  striking  and 
doing  a  lasting  damage.  Also,  ihe 
wet  litter*  which  results  helps  the 
growth  of  the  bacteria  and  para¬ 
sites  which  plague  pullets,  or 

5.  The  birds  were  raised  too  near  old¬ 
er  pullets  or  hens.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  way  to  get  disease  germs  into 
healthy  pullets  is  directly  from 
other  live  birds  which  are  carriers. 

A  New  Look  at  the  Problem 

Once  a  poultryman  realizes  the  true 
worth  of  a  flock  of  pullets  with  clean 
guts  and  air-sacs,  he  takes  stock  of  his 
situation.  This  may  vei’y  well  lead  him 
to  the  frank  conclusion  that  his  set-up 
is  such  that  he  can’t  raise  his  pullets 
right.  If  it  does,  he  will  probably  figure 
out  that  there  are  about  three  possible 
solutions  to  this  all-important  prob¬ 
lem: 

1.  He  can  build  new  brooding  facili¬ 
ties  on  his  own  farm  a  long  ways 
from  his  hen  houses,  or 


5.  They  want  delivery  at  about  1 
weeks  of  age. 

6.  They  want  the  delivered  pri1 
settled. 

7.  They  want  a  binding  agreemei 
which  spells  out  how  they  call  l 
assured  of  getting  only  healtlf 
well-grown  pullets.  This  would  1 
elude  the  right  to  refuse  any  whil 
h,re  not  right. 

This  last  stipulation  may  be  the  bi| 
gest  hitch  to  the  smooth  operation  ( 
a  program .  which  could  be  good  A 
both  buyers  and  growers. 

What  the  Grower  Expects 

This,  too,  is  a  preliminary  statemei 
and  my  information  comes  from  tl 
same  sources  as  those  for  what  buys 
want.  The  growers  expect: 

1.  A  firm  and  binding  ag'reem® 
f  from  the  buyer  to  take,  delivery  I 

a  specified  time. 

2.  A  right  to  decide  his  own  feedii 
and  management  programs. 

3.  The  delivered  price  settled.  Tl 
price  to  be  enough  to  return  ft 
all  cash  costs,  overhead,  a  reaso 
able  return  for  his  own  and  unpi 
family  labor  and  a  small  marj 
to  cover  the  risks  which  normal 
go  with  growing  pullets. 

4.  A  deposit  big  enough  to  have  t 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Heavy  duty  all  cast  iron  and  steel 
construction.  Precision  ground  cast  iron 
table.  Price  includes  massive  cast  iron 
mitre  gauge  and  patented  motor  drive 
that  fits  any  motor.  Does  everything 
same  as  saws  costing  four  times  as 
much  —  cross  cuts,  rips,  bevels,  mitres, 
dadoes,  cuts  compound  angles.  Adjust¬ 
able  depth  of  cut;  0"  to  2VV'. 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

This  saw  is  our  1957  model.  Brand  new 
—sent  to  you  in  factory  sealed  cartons. 
Sold  and  guaranteed  direct  from 
factory  to  you  at  a  fantastic  bargain. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Try  this  famous  saw  10  days.  If  not 
completely  delighted  —  FOR  ANY 
REASON -^return  for  immediate  refund. 

Sent  Express  Collect 

Send  check  or  M.O.  $1.00  deposits  on 
C.O.D.'s.  We  reserve  right  to  refund 
money  if  stock  is  exhausted. 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  &  TOOL  CO. 

Royersford  17,  Pa. , 


LEVEL 


Comp 

As 

Shown 

less 

Blade 


blade  tilts 

. . .  TABLE 


From  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


Ready  to  prove  their  exceptional 
profit-abilities  to  you,  as  they  have 
to  so  many  others  during  the  past  47 
years!  There's  a  breed  or  cross  exact¬ 
ly  right  for  you— whether  you  specialize 
in  Market  Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes  or 
Hatching  Eggs. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES  and 
R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production.  WHITE 
ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  producing 
hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broilers. 
You  can't  go  wrong  when  you  order 
from  Clements  —  Maine's  leading 
hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 


ROUTE  24,  WINTERPORT.  MAINE 


CLEAN  OUT  RATS 
AND  MICE...F0R  GOOD! 


C  O  IV*  P  A  ISA  V  CLEVELAND  14,  OHIO 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

effect  of  clinching  the  agreement. 
The  deposit  to  be  forfeited  by  the 
buyer  if  he  refuses  to  take  delivery 
and  pay  the  agreed  price  in  full  for 
all  healthy,  well  grown  pullets.  In 
this  connection,  like  the  buyer,  he 
would  like  some  way  of  getting  a 
qualified  appraisal  of  the  health 
and  development  of  the  birds. 

5.  A  statement  from  the  buyer  clear¬ 
ing  him  of  any  further  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  health  of  the  birds  once 
the  buyer  takes  possession  of  them. 

What  Else? 

In  addition  to  the  wants  and  expec¬ 
tations  which  the  prospective  growers 
and  buyers  of  pullets  have  expressed 
separately,  a  few  more  details  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  have  to  be  worked  out. 
One  of  these  is  finances. 

If  a  poultryman  is  to  give  up  keep¬ 
ing  hens  and  concentrate  on  raising 
pullets  he  may  well  have  several  lean 
months  while  growing  a  large  flock  of 
pullets.  Even  if  the  buyer  pays  for  the 
baby  chicks  as  a  deposit  on  the  deal, 
some  growers  might  strain  their  cash 
and  credit  to  feed  and  keep  up  with  the 
other  expenses  including  their  own  liv¬ 
ing  costs.  I  am  sure  that  some  form  of 
accommodation  credit  is  going  to  come 
into  this  picture.  I  wouldn’t  wonder  if 
feed  companies  would  fill  part  of  this 
gap.  In  return,  they  would  expect  the 
feed  business.  Some  of  this  is  already 
going  on. 

Now,  jumping  over  to  the  buyer’s 
side  of  the  deal,  I  can  see  another  place 
where  new  credit  or  financing  is  going 
to  be  called  for.  I’m  sure  there  are 
many  poultrymen  who  should  and  want 
to  have  someone  else  grow  their  pul¬ 
lets  but  may  have  trouble  laying  their 
hands  on  a  thousand  dollars  or  more 
at  time  of  delivery.  Again,  I  expect  the 
feed  companies  will  offer  financial  help 
in  return  for  the  laying  mash  business 
at  a  satisfactory  margin  of  profit.  I 
know  one  egg  marketing  organization 
which  is  setting  up  a  very  sizeable  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  they  offer  the  finances 
in  return  for  getting  the  eggs  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Repayment  is  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  egg  checks  a  little  at  a  time. 

Another  detail  on  which  both  buyers 
and  sellers  may  need  some  assistance 
is  in  finding  each  other.  I’m  sure  that 
hatcherymen,  feed  servicemen  and  pro¬ 
bably  county  agents  could  and  would 
be  glad  to  lend  a  hand  on  this  one. 

Maybe  I  should  have  included  this 
next  one  either  in  the  list  of  buyers’ 
wants  or  growers’  expectations,  but  I 
didn’t  know  which  place  to  put  it,  so 
here  it  is.  I’m  speaking  of  the  question 
of  transportation.  Should  the  buyer  go 
to  the  grower  and  pick  up  his  pullets 
or  should  the  grower  have  a  bunch  of 
crates  and  a  truck  and  make  the  deliv¬ 
eries?  Whichever  way  it’s  done,  there 
would  need  to  be  some  agreement  on 
how  disease  transmission  is  to  he  avoid¬ 
ed.  The  question  of  who  pays  for  the 
job  must  also  be  decided. 

It  Probably  Will  Come 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  specialized 
growing  and  sale  of  flock  replacement 
pullets  is  a  coming  poultry  farm  enter¬ 
prise.  My  reasons  are  that  some  people 
can  grow  top-notch  pullets  but  do  no 
better  than  a  fair  job  of  producing  and 
marketing  eggs.  Others  can  make  any 
good  pullet  shell  out  every  egg  that’s 
bred  in  her,  do  it  economically  and  get 
the  top  price  for  it,  but  haven’t  the  set¬ 
up  or  knack  of  growing  pullets  right. 
So,  I  think  there’s  room  for  profit  to 
both  buyers  and  growers  and  each  will 
do  an  even  better  job  when  they  don’t 
have  the  other  job  to  do. 

Success  of  the  idea  will  depend  on  a 
sizeable  demand  and  supply  for  and  of 
grown  pullets.  Demand  is  probably  the 
key.  It  will  also  depend  on  proper  com¬ 
pensation  for  a  job  well  done  in  grow¬ 
ing  and  a  higher  net  profit  from  egg 
production  for  the  buyer. 

If  any  of  my  readers  would  like  to 
give  me  some  advice  and  counsel  on 
this  subject,  I  could  sure  use  it. 


A  FARMER  TO  FARMER  REPORT 


by:  G.  T.  Boul  of:  Shippensburg,  Pa. 


When  we  remodeled  our  barn  we  installed  Starline  chain-tie 
stalls  to  give  our  big  cows  extra  comfort.  Naturally,  with  32 
cows  we  wanted  a  bam  cleaner,  too,  and  decided  on  the  Star¬ 
line  1995  cleaner. 


After  using  the  cleaner  this  last  year,  we  find  we  can't  be 
without  it.  Anyone  can  operate  the  cleaner  and  it  only  takes 
10  minutes  to  do  the  job. 


The  milk  inspector  likes  the  cleaner,  too,  because  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  gutters  between  cleanings. 
Although  this  cleaner  is  half  the 
price  of  most,  I  prefer  it  regardless 
NE  of  price. 


©  1958 

STARLINE,  INC 


75  Years  of  Manufacturing  Progress 
for  the  Nation’s  Farmers 


STARLINE,  INC. 

51  MAPLEWOOD  AYE.,  ALBANY  5.  NEW  YORK 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  STARUNE  EQUIPMENT 


SUREX 

GRIP 


1 

LOCK 

DOWELLING 

9 

f 

BUILT  FOR  GRASS 

Unexcelled  Convenience 


Unadilla  heavy-duty  Wood  Stave 
Silos  are  built  to  hold. heavier  grass 
loads.  Strong,  Factory  Creosote- 
Treated  staves  are  knitted  together 
with  patented  steel  lock  dowels. 
Your  Unadilla  permits  grass  to  be 
ensiled  at  proper  time  .  .  curbs  dry¬ 
ing  . .  protects  valuable  juices.  Una- 


dilla’s  continuous-opening  door- 
front  is  unsurpassed  for  conven¬ 
ience.  Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
all  the  advantages  this  'Unadilla 
Silo  offers,  including  practical  Fac¬ 
tory  Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan.  Buy  right  the 
first  time  —  buy  Unadilla. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  B-228,  Unadilla,  New  York 


:  UNADILLA  SILO 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numeralt.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514. 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 

stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden;  Tuesday  at  Caledonia. 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  scnedule  of  special  dairy  replace- 
,ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  ana  Bloodiested  Hol- 

steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  tots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonard sville.  New  York.  


ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BI>LLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

THINK  ABERDEEN -ANGUS  when  you  think  oi 
beef  cattle.  For  more  information  contact;  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  I.  Miller,  Secretary  New  York  Angus 
Association,  Wing  Hall.  Cornell  University. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

36  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  COWS.  These  cows  are 
purebred  and  registered.  All  are  bred  to  a  fine 
herd  sire  and  will  calve  this  Spring.  Can  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  a  unit  for  $166  per  head.  Skytop  Farm, 
East  Hill  Road,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORDS — WE  HAVE  100  HEAD  of  Here- 
fords  bred  for  type  and  quality.  Polled  bulls; 
bred  cows;  bred  and  open  heifers.  For  more 
information  call  or  write  Pleasant  Valley  Here- 
ford  Farms,  Groton.  N.  Y.  Telephone  31. _ 

MY  HEED  OF  REGISTERED  HEREFORD 

Cattle,  26  cows  and  bull,  mostly  polled.  Also 
heifers  and  steers.  H.  Kenneth  Bowen,  R.D.  #3, 
Bath,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 

BEEF  TYPE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS,  imported 
bloodlines.  Inspection  invited.  Limestone  Farms, 
Irving  L.  Kennedy,  Holley,  N.  Y.  Phone 
NE8-4215. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE;  HEIFERS  D UE  December,  Febru 
ary  and  March.  Also  yearlings  and  heifer  calves 
Choice  well  grown  individuals  by  proven  sires, 
out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  from  co'-v  families  with 
great  production  inheritance.  Also  top  nerd  sire 
prospects.  Reasonable  prices.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  57R  DAIRY  Supply  Catalog 
The  most  complete  dairy  supply  catalog  issued 
Over  2,000  items.  The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany 
10,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


40  HEAD' OF  HOME  RAISED  Belgian  horses  for 
sale,  including  registered  and  grades.  Ages  year¬ 
lings  to  eight  year  olds.  They  are  all  broke  and 
ready  to  go  to  work.  Weights  from  1500  to  2200 
lbs.  apiece.  Also  2  registered  two  year*  old  stal¬ 
lions  and  some  brood  mares  that  will  foal  in  the 
Spring.  Earl  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Stanley  4353.  


SWINE 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BABY  PIGS,  bred 
gilts,  service  boars.  All  ages,  large  herd.  C.  W. 
Hillman,  Vincentcwn,  N.  J. 


GOATS 

STAINLESS  STEEL  MILKING  PAILS,  strain- 
ers,  bottlecaps,  leather  collars,  etc.  Send  250  for 
catalogue,  refunded  with  first  order.  Hoegger 
Supply  Co.,  Box  A,  Milford,  Pa. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write;  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood  Locke,  New  York. 
BOXERS  —  CROPPED.  INOCULATED.  Cham- 
pionship  breeding.  Th'ey  satisfy.  John  Thurber, 
Ithaca.  New  York _ _ 

ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES.  Pure  white,  fine  pets. 
Males  $25,  females  $20.  Albert  Lasher,  136  East 
State  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS,  parents 
excellent  cow  dogs.  Keith  Falkey,  Phelps.  N.  Y. 
GUARANTEED  LOW  HEELERS  and  watch 
strain  from  the  best  Collie  strain  that  money 
can  buy  Male  Border  Collies  from  imported 
stock  dogs,  male  pups,  3  months,  $25.00,  female 
$20.00.  Border  Collies  year  old,  trained  to  go 
long  distance  and  fetch  cattle  easy,  male  $50.00, 
female  $45.00,  spayed  $65.00.  Old  Shepherd 
strain  just  as  good  on  livestock,  male  year  old, 
$50.00,  female  $40.00.  St.  Bernard-Collie  crossed, 
makes  marvelous  pet  and  sleigh  dog,  males  two 
months  $25.00,  female  $20.00.  Pleasure  to  show 
these  intelligent  Collies  and  convince  yourself.  If 
you  can’t  come  send  your  check  or  money  order 
and  I  will  ship  at  once.  Delivery  guaranteed 
anywhere  in  USA.  Wilfred  Zeron,  Box  187,  Mor- 
risburg,  Ontario,  Canada. 

IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES  champion  sired, 
A.K.C  Registered.  Hunting  and  show  stock.  John 
McGovern,  Purdys  Station,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  Puppies. 
Born  hunters.  Luettgens,  RD1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  BORDER  Collie  Pups! 
Best  bloodlines.  Dam  from  television  star.  Born 
Christmas  Day.  Carlton  Eberstein,  Perry.  N.  Y. 

FOX  HOUNDS  FOR  SALE,  deer  proof.  Must  be 
satisfied  or  money  rehirned.  $75.00  and  up. 
Robert  Danner,  R.l,  Bath,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 

GENETIC  Research  pays  off  in-  higher  profits 
for  you  The  CB  Leghorn  Cross  developed  by 
Creighton  Brothers  is  the  outstanding  result  of 
an  intensive  breeding  research  program;  hatched 
exclusively  in  New  York  State  by  us.  We  also 
offer  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns  and  Harco 
Reds  which  have  given  excellent  results  for  many 
years.  Free  descriptive  literature  and  prices 
Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICKS _ 

BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  ft  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  lite  time  of  lay.  they'll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  witn  100%  livability  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm  Inc.  Box  286G.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL — EXTRA  QUALITY  bloodtested  chicks. 
Straight  run  Vantress  Cross,  Reds.,  Rocks,  $8.00- 
100;  $15.00-200.  Quick  COD  shipment.  Crestwood 

Farms,  Sheridan  7,  Pa.  _ 

HUESTED’S  NOW  OFFER  YOU  Ghostiey  Strain 
Cross  Leghorns  and  Ames  In -Cross  Leghorns. 
Heavy  breeds  from  leading  strains  Day  old  and 
started.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  folder  and 
low  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Huested  s 

Hatchery,  Greenville.  N.  Y. _ _ 

McMURRAY’S  67  VARIETIES  Baby  Chicks, 
eggs,  breeding  stock.  Ducks,  geese,  guineas,  ban¬ 
tams.  Free  handsome  catalogue  colored  pictures 
showing  Lakenvelders.  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Anda¬ 
lusians,  Sussex,  Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans. 
Langshans,  Branmas,  and  many  other  exciting 
varieties.  McMurray  Hatchery,  Box  B70,  Webster 

City,  Iowa.  _ 

BliOOD’i  ESTED  CHICKS  WHITE  Vantress  $1U 
per  100.  Assorted  All  Heavies  $6.50  per  100.  Leg 
Broilers  $2.50  per  100.  Ship  at  once  C.O.D. 

Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Shartlesville,  Pa. _ 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75  —  100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Miles  burg  4,  Pa. 
MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  are  dependable  for  top 

breeding.  Get  the  latest  information  about  the 
Mount  Hope  Queen!  Our  Strain  Cross  Leghorns 
are  giving  wonderful  results.  Get  our  prices  be¬ 
fore  oraering  chicks.  For  the  best  heavies  buy 
our  first  generation  Harco  R.  I.  Reds,  and  our 
all  Harco  Sex-links.  Also  Lawton  White  Rocks. 
Our  Cornish  Cross  will  please  you  with  their  fast 
growth.  They  are  beautiful,  and  broad.  A  Mount 
Hope  Franchise  Hatchery  is  our  guarantee  of 
quality.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum-typhoid 
Clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer. 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504,  Greenwich,  New  York 
JACOBS’  STRAIN  —  CROSS  LEGHORNS  have 

proven  their  profitability  on  the  farms  and  in 
official  laying  tests.  1957  Western  New  York 
Random  Sample  Tests  final  results — net  profit 
over  feed  and  chick  costs,  Jacobs’  $2,948;  test 
average  44  entries  2.321;  eggs  per  pullets  housed' 
Jacobs’  213.8;  test  average  197.6.  Pounds  of  feed 
to  produce  a  dozen  eggs,  Jacobs’  5.11,  test  av¬ 
erage  5.57.  Percent  of  large  eggs  Nov.  (around 
8  months  of  age)  Jacobs’  53.1%,  test  average 
44.6%.  We  finished  in  the  very  top  bracket,  but 
sell  our  chicks  for  less.  Jacobs’  Poultry  Farm, 
Aurora,  New  York.  Phone  Poplar  Ridge  5591.  , 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  ( black 
pullets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  106.  Hudson.  N.  Y  Phone  8-1611. _ 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER  your  Red  Gate 
Farm  New  Hampshire  and  Sexed  Link  chicks. 
Send  for  Price  list.  Red  Gate  Farm,  Box  457, 
Newport,  N.  H. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers  RD  5A,  Ithaca.  New  York. 
Phone  4-6336. 

DON’T  BE  SATISFIED  WITH  INFERIOR 
chicks.  Try  our  Cornish  White  Rock  Cross.  We 
also  have  White  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Lutz 
Hatchery,  76  Ballantyne  Rd.,  Rochester  23,  N.Y. 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets),  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Roultry  Farms.  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


BANTAMS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  BANTAMS— Eggs,  chicks, 
breeders,  game  birds,  waterfowls,  incubators 
$12.85.  Circular.  Will  Schadt,  Goshen,  Indiana. 


CAPONS 

STARTED,  SURCICAL  CAPONS.  Investigate 
capon  profit  possibilities  in  your  area.  Plan  now 
to  enjoy  this  “M§at  that’s  a  treat.”  Write  for 
free  Capon  Facts  ’n  Figures.  Alan  Rhodes, 
Kingsley,  Penna.  . 


TURKEYS 

TURKEY  POULTS— EGGS-  -BROAD  BREASTED 
Bronze.  October,  November.  Decembei  delivery. 
Lukert’s  Hatchery,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y.  Phone 
CE  3-0427. _ 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  River  Rest  large 
Whites.  B.B.  Bronze  and  small  white  poults, 
eggs.  Write  for  literature,  prices.  Bartlett’s 
Turkey  Hatchery,  R#6,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
"PREMIUM  PROFIT,”  LARGER,  heavier. 
Beltsville  Broad-Breasts.  Four  wk  poults  $89.00- 
100.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield,  2,  Pa. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS.  12  ASSORTED  WHITE  Crested, 
Malkin  (Wild  Mallard  Cross),  Giant  Pekin,  $5.95, 
25-$10.95  postpaid.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2, 
Penna. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Flee  details. 
White’s  Babbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


GAME  BIRDS _ 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT,  eggs  or  chicks. 
Order  now  special  rate  on  or  before  March  15th. 
Also  non  flying  pinioned  pheasants  available. 
Write,  phone  for  details — West  and  Page  Pheas¬ 
ant  Farm,  South  Sutton,  N.  H.  Phone  761. 


CHINCHILLA _ 

CHINCHILLAS — $25.00  EACH.  Young  animals 
from  good  stock.  C.  Barnard.  351  W.  State, 
Albion,  N  Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York. 
MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  yout 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay.  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur.  Greene.  Oneonta. 
Watertown.  West  Winfield. 


CEDAR  POSTS _ 

CEDAR  POSTS!  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  150  each  at 
yard.  Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
for  durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121,  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town¬ 
line  Road  Marcellus.  New  York.  Closed  Sunday. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL  _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reiseh  Auction. School.  Mason  City  11.  fowa. 


SILOS 

SILOS.  FAIR  PRICES  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy.  R.D.  # 2.  Norwich.  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  "TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  pockette 
album  250;  12-350.  Young  Photo  Service,  62C, 
Schenectady  1.  N.  Y 


HAY  AND  OATS 

WANTED.  ALFALFA,  CLOVER  mixed  nay; 
tractor  trailer  loads.  Premium  paid  for  wire 
bales.  S.  A.  Rauch.  New  Hope.  Penna  Volunteer 

2-2081. _ 

MR.  DAIRYMAN  OR  HAY  CONSUMER.  If  you 
are  interested  in  different  grades  of  hay,  call 
or  write  Christman’s  Exchange;  and  remember— 
we  deliver  subject  to  inspection.  J.  W.  Christman. 
R.D.  #4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Call  person  to 
person  47-289  after  6  p.m. _ 

HAY:  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CUTTING  Alfalfa 

Timothy  mixed  feeding  hay.  Wheat  straw,  ear 
corn.  James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca.  Ipke..  Syra 
cuse.  N.  Y.  Phone  HO-92885 
HAY  FOR  SALE.  CLOVE R  AND  TIMOTHY. 
H.  Kenneth  Bowen.  R.D.  #3,  Bath.  N.  Y. 


BEES 

PACKAGE  BEES.  MY  NORTHERN-BRED 
Italians  and  Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  they  will  produce  your  honey  and  pol¬ 
linate  your  crops.  Two  pounds  $4.60;.  three 
pounds  $5.70,  queens  included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10 
per  package.  Ncne  COD.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stock- 
ton.  New  Jersey. 


PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— ALL  LEADING  va¬ 
rieties.  High  grade,  certified  stock.  Write  for 
catalog  and  prices.  J.  H  Shivers  Plant  Farms. 
Box  B-581,  Allen,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Free 
catalog.  Rexford  Sprout.  Waverly.  New  York- 

BLUEBERRIES  -  BEARING  AGE  $1.15.  Rhtf- 

barb,  fruit  trees.  Free  catalog.  Commonfields 
Nursery,  Ipswich.  Mass. 

TOMATO.  ONION,  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Also 
pepper,  lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower, 
sweet  potato.  Write  for  free  catalog  with  bargain 
offers.  Piedmont  Plant  Company,  Dept.  301, 
Albany.  Georgia. 

STRAWBERRY.  RED  BLACK,  Purple  raspberry 
plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka  Plant  Farm, 
Hastings,  New  York. 

STRAWBERRY  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  State 
inspected.  Highest  quality  grown  from  substan¬ 
tially  virus  free  stock.  Descriptive  price  list. 
Kenberry  Nurseries.  Rev.  Kenneth  W.  Berry, 
Randolph,  Vermont. 

POT  AGO  LD— FINEST  LATE  strawberry  of  the 
century,  Large,  handsome  quality  and  yield.  In 
spected.  Wright  Farm,  Plympton,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLUEBERRY 
plants — best  and  latest  in  small  fruit  varieties 
including  Blaze  Merrimack,  Earlidawn,  Sure- 
crop  strawberries.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
planting  guide.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  WE  GROW,  dig  and 
ship  same  day,  Sparkle,  Empire.  Robinson, 
Temple,  Premier — $3.25  cwt;  Gem,  Superfection, 
$4.00  cwt.  All  delivered.  Harold  Shaw,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


_ NURSERY  STOCK _ 

SAVE  MONEY.  BUY  ALLEN'S  hardy  Northern 
grown  fruit  trees  including  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  plums.  Best  money-making  varieties. 
Heavy  bearers,  Also  Everbearing  and  June  bear¬ 
ing  strawberries,  red  and  black  raspberries,  blue¬ 
berries.  grapes,  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens,  shade 
trees,  nut  trees,  flowei  and  vegetable  seeds. 
Everything  necessary  to  successfully  plant  your 
garden  or  farm.  Special  quantity  discounts.  Free 
catalog  contains  hundreds  ot  nursery  bargains. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Write  today.  Allen’s 
Nurseries  and  Sicd  House,  Box  54,  Geneva, 
Ohio. 

SAVE  MONEY:  HARDY  NORTHERN-GROWN 
nursery  stock!  Get  your  free  copy  Kelly  Bros, 
new  color  catalog  of  guaranteed  dwarf  fruit 
trees,  berry  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  etc. 
Write  to  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  A2-15  Maple 
Street.  Dansville,  New  York. 

EVERGREEN  PLANTING-  STOCK.  For  Christ¬ 
mas  Trees  —  Ornamentals.  Seedlings  and  trans¬ 
plants — many  variety  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir  etc. 
direct  from  growers  Excellent  money-crop  for 
idle  acres.  Price  list  and  Planting  Guide — free. 
Write  Suncrest  Nurseries  —  Box  305  1,  Homer 
City,  Penna. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Mar.  1  Issue . 

Mar.  15  Issue . 

Apr.  5  Issue . 

Apr.  19  Issue . 

NURSERY  STOCK 

EVERGREENS  —  QU  ALITY  SEEDLINGS  "ajj 
transplants.  Free  catalog  and  planting  guide 
Flickingers’  Nursery.  Sagamore.  Penna. 
GROW-  FROM  SEEDS— BIG  PROFITS  vvithlj 

instructions.  Christinas  Trees,  evergreens,  shrubs. 
Large  packet  15  Varieties  $1.  Free  catalog,  seeds! 
nursery  stock,  garden  supplies.  Mellinger’s  A  a. 
North  Lima.  Ohio. 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  PRICE  LIST  IrS 

Neuner’s  Nursery  368  Eicher  Rd..  Pittsburgh  2 
Penna 

20  QUALITY  BLUE  SPRUCE  $1.00 
Christmas  tree  farming  pays  well.  Free  list  sur 
plus  stock.  48tb  year  specials — Christmas  trees 
baby  evergreens,  low  price  shrubs  and  trea 
Unadilla  Nursery  Farms.  Johnson  City,  N.  I 
FRUIT  GROWERS  ATTENTION!  For  Saie 

Fruit  trees.  Budded  from  select  strains  to  pro¬ 
duce  “high  price”  fruit  Write  today  for  pri« 
list  outlining  stock  available  for  Spring  plant 
ing,  Mayo  Brothers  Nursery,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  DOUGLAS  FIR,  Balsam,  Spruce 

Austrian  and  Scotch  Pine  Xmas  trees.  Writ 
Harold  Shaw.  Rl.  Gainesville  N.  Y. 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 

CHRYSANTH EM UMs!  V  aTm  E  t  I  E  S  UN 

EQUALED  for  hardiness  in  this  northern  clima! 
collection  of  18  cransplants,  $2.00  postpaid.  Fu! 
color  range,  variety  list  free.  Elm  Tree  Peren 
nia!  Farm.  Southington.  Conn. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS.  MIXED,  large  $19.95 
blooming  size  $9.85:  small  $3.85  thousand,  post 
paid.  H.  Gordon,  Southold,  New  York. 


MPIP  WANTED 


MAKE  $75  UP  WEEKLY.  Full  or  part  time 
Take  orders  for  America  s  largest  selling  liquid 
fertilizer  Used  by  farmers  since  1946.  Liberal 
profits.  No  investment.  Write  “Na-Churs”  Plant 
Fond  Co  520  Monroe  St.,  Marion.  Ohio. 
INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME!  Build  growinj 
sideline,  full  time  business,  No  investment 
Farmers,  agents,  dealers.  Take  orders  to 
Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Concen¬ 
trates/  Free  sample  sales  kit.  Campbell  Co. 
Rochelle  321.  Illinois 

LOOKING  FOR  A  JOB  with  a  future?  Lite 
working  in  the  field  of  agriculture?  The  Western 
Division  of  G.L.F.  has  openings  for  young  men 
with  farm  background  and  high  school  education 
Call  or  write:  R.  L  Sh..rt  Personnel  Supervisor, 
Gorham  St..  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. _ 

FASHION  DEMONSTRATORS  —  $20-540  profit 
evenings.  No  delivering  or  collecting.  Beeline 
Style  Shows  are  Party  Plan  sensation!  Sample! 
furnished  free  Beeline  Fashions.  Bensenville  211 
Illinois.  _ _ 

WANTED  —  MARRIED  COUPLE  for  house- 
parents — smal'  cnildren’s  home.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  people  who  love  being  with  teenagers. 
Cottage  contains  12  boys  and  girls- — emphasis  oi 
family  living.  Write  details  to  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  Daniel  Webster  Home  for  Children.  Franklin 

New  Hampshire _ _ 

OPENINGS”  FOR  HIGH  CALIBER  MEN  25-3 
years,  to  do  Artificial  Insemination  of  dairy  cattle 
in  New  York  and  New  England.  High  Schod 
education  and  dairy  farm  experience  desirable. 
Write  A.  C.  Ballard,  Dist.  Mgr..  Curtiss  Im¬ 
proved  Sfud  Serv..  Inc.,  170  Adams  St..  Aga¬ 
wam.  Mass,  or  phone  Springfield  RE  9-8907.  __ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CAPABLE 
farm  worker.  Registered  Holsteins  —  westers 
New  York  Box  514-LE.  American  Agriculturist 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

MARRIED  MAN,  FOUR  BOYS.  Lifetime  expert 
ence.  Desires  farm  on  shares  or  position  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Box  514-RV.  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  Ithaca  N.  Y. 

HAVING  RESIGNED  THE  CHURCH,  that  I  built 
in  1935,  would  be  open  for  a  call  anywhere  there 
is  a  need  for  a  Pastor  or  Evangelist.  Ordained 
30  years  in  the  Ministry.  Pentecostal  Teacher, 
Rev.  Earl  W.  Parsons.  Westfield.  RD  #4.  Pa- 
Phone  Westfield  137R3. 


EARTHWORMS _ _ 

EXTRA  CASH  PROFITS— supply  terrific  bait- 

soil  building  market  with  earthworms!  Raising¬ 
marketing  instructions  $2.00.  Colonie  Bait  Farms, 
r?73  Central,  Albany  5  N.  Y.  _ ____ 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER!  “How  to  ”Mai« 

$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime  Raising  Earthworms! 

Oakhaven  5.  Cedar  Hill,  Texas.  _ 

$300  MONTH  POSSI  RLE  RAISING  footloM 
African  Giants  and  Red  Wiggler  fishworms!  Sell 
all  raised!  Details  30-page  booklet  350.  Box 
194AA,  Astor  Station,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

SAVE  TO  40%.  CATALOGUE— 2000  article? 
power  tools,  housewares — everything  farm  needs 
— $1.00  credit.  Send  250.  Anderson  Wholesale- 
Box  85-E,  Ansonia  Station,  New  York  City. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 

FELLOW-FARMERS.  WE  WISH  to  have  you  tr 
the  most  useful  building  board  on  a  farm.  ! 
board  so  hard,  strong  and  glass-smooth,  that  l 
is  damp-proof,  shatter-proof,  washable  and  in' 
possible  for  hens  to  peck  or  chip.  Make  go** 
walls,  flooring  and  ceiling.  Ideal  to  cover  oi 
rough  floors,  with  or  without  linoleum  overlay 
It  can  he  used  in  hundreds  of  jobs  around  house 
barn  and  outbuildings.  We  are  Northeast  dis 
tributors  and  can  give  you  wholesale  prices  y<f 
can  afford.  We  have  a  special  right  now  on  tw 
board  of  $1.85  per  4x8’  sheet.  Also  have  s 
kinds  of  plywood.  Sheathing  grades  for  extern 
walls,  sub-floors  and  roof  helps  you  put  up  stron: 
air  tight  buildings  ouiekly  and  economically  tt! 
prefabricated  way.  While  we  specialize  on  beau 
tiful  select  birch  plywood  for  interior  decora® 
and  cabinets,  also  have  other  exotic  woods  l11* 
Walnut  Mahogany  Oak.  Ash  and  knotty  Pinv 
Best  tl]ing  would  he  to  get  in  your  farm  true* 
or  family  car  and  come  over  to  see  pie,  anyth* 
Second  best  call  me  person-to-person  revert 
charge.  2  6340.  A.  J.  Violette,  Northfield  R°aC 
Lunenburg.  Mass. 


PRINTING  _ 

200  STATEMENTS.  200  SMALL  letterheads.  20 
envelones.  printed.  All  for  $5.00!  Acorn,  0ai 
Hill.  N.  Y. 
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WANTED  TO  BUY 


S4, 000.00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL. 
Uncirculated  dollars— 1804-1839,  1893-S,  1895-P. 
1903-0  pay  $100.00-$5 , 000. 00 .  Certain  dates  Lin¬ 
coln  Cents  before  1932,  $100.00;  Flying  Eagle 
Cents, -$50,0.00;  Indian  Cents, -$140. 00;  dimes  be¬ 
fore  1943  —  $2,000.00;  quarters  before  1924- 
Sl, 000.00.  half  dollais  before  1905-$1, 000.00;  2c 
pieces — $100.00  ;  3c  pieces-$130.00;  hall'dimes— 
8500.00  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $10.00' 
, si. 000. 00.  Canadian  coins,  1921  — 5C  silver— 
$100.00.  1875  quarters,  —  $75.00.  1921  —  50c 

$500.00.  Wanted — 20c  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy 
ing-  -selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin  in 
formation — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation 

K-432-C,  Boston  8  Massachusetts. _ 

WANTED  —  FREAK  ANIMALS  of  all  kinds, 
dogs,  sheep,  pigs,  calves,  poultry.  Clip  this  ad 
for  future  reference.  Fays,  Madrid,  New  York. 


SIGNS 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY  WHEN  YOU  SELL  your 
produce  with  Dig  6”x22”  weatherboard  eye¬ 
catching  Fruit,  Vegetables  or  Egg  signs.  $1  each 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Free  list. 
R.  Johnstone,  25  Robinhood  Rd.,  Albany  3,  N.  Y. 


TARPAULINS 


CANVAs  COVERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save— Direct 
from  Factory  co  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8  x  13-8,  $13.44  FOB  Factory 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unioaders,  Manurt 
Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
the  best.  Used  trade-ins  of.  other  makes,  silos, 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Barn 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available  Noio 
Farm  Supply.  Rome.  New  York. _ - 

ALLIS  CHALMERS,  FARM  ALL,  John  Deere  & 
Ford  owners,  for  lowest  prices  on  manure  load 
ers  write  Vaughn  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  N,  St-.  Peter, 
Minnesota.  Prices  start  as  low  as  $170.00.  Buy 
direct  from  factory  and  save  40%  or  more. 

DEPRESSION  PRICES.  WE  SELL  CHEAP.  Save 
75%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1958 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  N.  Dakota. 

ELECTRIC  FORK  LIFT  TRUCK.  2000  ib.  lift 
capacity.  127”  high  lift.  36”  long  forks.  Sit 
down  rider  type.  Equipped  with  non-acid,  odor¬ 
less  long  life  Edison  Storage  Battery.  With 
heavy  duty  charger.  Like  new.  Less  than  14  new 
price.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  Croton  Falls  5,  N.  Y. 

BALER— New— “NEW  HOLLAND  68  Hayliner” 
$1686—2  to  sell.  On  display  Phil  Gardiner’s 
Showroom  and  10  acres  machinery,  Mullica  Hill, 
N.  J.  Send  deposit.  Visit  or  phone  GRidley  8-6291. 
TRACTOR  —  MASSEY-HARRIS  ’55,  big  tires, 
good,  bargain  priced.  Phil  Gardiner,  Mullica  Hill, 
N.  J.  Send  deposit  —  visit  or  phone  GRidley, 
8-6291. 

BUY  SURPLUS  JEEPS,  TRACTORS,  farm  im¬ 
plements,  winches,  tools,  pumps,  hydraulics 
wholesale  direct  from  government.  List  and  pro¬ 
cedure,  $1.00.  Surplus  Center,  Dept.  26,  Etters, 
Penna. 

WANTED— LARGE  SIZE  MAPLE  syrup  making 
evaporator  and  equipment.  Must  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Louis  Harrington,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 
BALERS— BALERS— BALERS— 2  new  AC  Roto 
Balers  @  $1200  ;  6  used  AC  balers;  2  New  Hol¬ 
land  Super  77  PTO;  5-66  PTO-motor;  2  IHC 
45T;  5  IHC  SOT;  4  John  Deere  from  $495,  up;  15 
New  Holland,  some  with  starter  $450,  up;  4 
Moline  balers  $450,  up;  Massey-Harris  1955  PTO, 
$950;  New  Idea  PTO  used  ^one  season,  $495; 
Case  $125,  up;  16  acres  covered.  Come  in  and  see 
for  yourself.  We  trade-finance,  we  deliver.  Don 
Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED  FOR  SALE,  all  types 
of  farms,  city,  village  and  rural  dwellings,  acre¬ 
age,  all  types  of  businesses  and  commercial 
Property,  in  New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania. 
Phone  or  write,  W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  360 
Main  Street,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

BEST  EQU 1 PP ED  CH ICKEN  I LA R M  on  “Long 
Island.  Owner  is  retiring.  Write:  R.  P.  Silleck 
Agency,  Cutchogue,  New  York.  Phone  BEconic 
4-6786. 

TO~HELP  YOU  SELL  YOUR  FARM.  It  won’t  be 
long  before  farm  buyers,  like  spring,  will  be 
Popping  out  all  over  the  place.  With  all  winter 
to  dream  about  the  perfect  hideaway  or  an  A-l 
income  producer,  they’ll  be  ripe  for  a  good  propo¬ 
sition.  Tell  them  about  your  farm  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  The  New  York  Times — 
New  York’s  leading  real  estate  medium.  Good 
time  to  advertise  is  between  February  23  and 
March  30,  when  Farms  and  Acreage  will  be 
featured  in  The  Times  Classified  Pages.  Your 
announcement  will  reach  approximately  550,000 
families  on  weekdays,  850,000  on  Sundays.  For 
full  details  see  your  local  real  estate  broker,  or, 
w  you  w*st1,  write  The  New  York  Times  direct, 
we  11  help  you  write  your  ad  from  facts  you 
supply,  send  you  proofs  and  quote  costs.  Write: 
lhe  New  York  Times,  Farms  &  Acreage  Desk 
Jrl06,  Classified  Advertising  Department,  Times 
Square,  New  York  36,  N,  Y. _ 

NEW  ST  ROUT  SPRING  CATALOG  —  just  out! 

Mailed  free!  Over  3170  bargains,  34  States, 
coast-to-coast.  Farms  homes,  businesses.  World’s 
freest!  58  years'  service.  Strout  Realty,  251-R 
4th  Ave,,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY;  365  ACRE  farm  with 
about  200  tillable.  Pond  and  spring  watered,  with 
armed  well  water  in  house  and  barn.  All  metal 
stanchions  in  112  foot  barn,  built  seven  years, 
seven  room  modern  farm  home,  four  bedrooms, 
oath  and  furnace.  Offered  1800  for  standing 
timber.  Red,  milk  truck  and  school  bus  by  the 
paor.  Paved  highway.  Price  $13,500.  Must  have 

*3o00  cash.  Call  or  write  Huffman  Real  Estate, 

jbautauqua,  New  York.  Tel.  3873. _ 

Make  MONEY  in  ARIZONA,  best  climate  in 
united  States.  Ranches  for  sale.  Write  Keeling 
Realty,  Geo.  W.  Mead,  Eloy,  Arizona. 

FLORIDA  LOt7~$5  DOWN.  FULL  PRICE  only 
Jr '33.  High,  dry,  adjoining  city.  Near  Daytona 
Reach.  Streets,  electricity,  phones,  churches, 
schools,  shopping.  Near  ocean  and  St.  Johns 
nver.  World’s  best  fishing!  Write  for  free  photos, 
f-rnest  Huysman.  Box  826.  Orange  City,  Fla. 

A£RE  POULTRY  FARM  “FULLY  equipped 
p r  5000  layers  or  15,000  broilers.  Two  story 
conn,  style  poultry  house.  Cape  Cod  6  room 
fouse,  2  car  garage.'  L.  R.  McClenning,  West¬ 
moreland,  N.  H. 


FOR  THE  fifth  year  the  Purebred 
Dairy  Cattle  Association,  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  various  New  York  State 
dairy  breed  associations,  will  provide 
six  calves,  one  of  each  breed,  to  boys 
and  girls  who  show  promise  as  future 
purebred  dairy  cattle  breeders.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  breeding  certificates  will  be  offer- 


REAL  ESTATE 

FARM  ON  SEAWAY  FOR  RENT,  100  acre  dairy, 
good  house  and  barns,  write  including  some  In¬ 
formation  about  yourself  to  George  Bolce,  73 
Wellington  Road,  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  WANTS  modern 
dairy  farm  now  operating  to  rent.  Box  514-EC, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— MODERN  DAIRY  FARM  200  acres, 
20  miles  north  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Write  Box  514- 
PN,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De 
tails  free.  Deco-Secrets  Venice  22,  Calif. 

DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purenases  Send  $1  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors.  12  Cedar.  Akron.  New  York. 

GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING.  Weave  rugs  at 
home  for  neighbors  on  $89.50  Union  Loom.  Thou 
sands  doing  it.  Booklet  free:  Carlcraft  Co. 
Adams  St.,  Boonvilte,  New  York. 

SELL  LARKIN  PRODUCTS.  Earn  cash.  Famous 
toiletries,  household  supplies,  etc.  Write  for 
catalog.  Larkin  Company,  Dept.  AA,  Buffalo 
10.  New  York. 

RUG  STRIPS  FOR  BRAIDING  and  hooking. 
Send  10C  to  cover  cost  of  samples.  Only  finest 
selvedges  100%  '  pre-shrunk  wool  right  from  the 
coat  factories.  No  dirty  mill  ends,  and  you  get 
the  colors  you  want!  Used  by  leading  teachers. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Quality  Coat  Factory. 

51  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

RUG  WOOLS  50?  LB  Also  by  yard  samples  25c. 
Hooking  scraps  5  lbs.  $1.00  plus  postage.  Rug 
ery  Gilmanton.  N.  H. 

IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEF,  made  specif¬ 
ically  for  tatting.  Full  lO'/a”  size,  white  only. 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  E.  &  S. 
Sales,  Dept.  A.  P.O.  Box  417,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

RIBBONS— 100  YARDS  $1.00.  Ten  different  10 
yd.  rolls,  14”  to  1”.  Gorgeous  variety  of  colors 
in  washable  and  gift-tie.  Free  notion  catalog. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Wotring  Co.,  Chtasauqua 
48,  Penna. 

FELT— FOR  FUN  AND  PROFIT.  Make  skirts, 
toys,  appliques.  $2.08  per  yd.,  postpaid.  All 
colors.  No  COD’s.  Send  25 C  for  color  card  and 
price  sheet.  The  Felt  Grafters,  Plaistow  3.  N.  H. 

HAND  EMBROIDERY  WORK  DONE.  Prices 
reasonable.  Mrs.  Jesse  Fancher,  R.D.,  Gilboa, 
New  York. 

CHAIR  CANE,  BASKET  MATERIAL.  Genuine 
chair  cane.  Basket  reed,  bases.  Catalogue  dime. 
Cane  instructions  25C,  complete  seat  weaving  book 
$1.15.  EaSketry-raffia  instructions  book  75C. 
Fogarty’s,  207  River  St.,  Troy,  New  York. 

BRAIDERS  —  HOOKERS  —  BEAUTIFUL  new 
wool.  Lowest  prices,  all  colors.  Edien  Studios, 
Dept.  A,  Norwell,  Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

RUBBER  STAMP *  *WITH  YOUR  NAME  and 

address — 3  lines.  $1.00  postpaid.  Champlain  In 
dustries.  Grand  Isle.  Vermont. 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES,  HEATERS,  furnaces. 
Coal,  oil,  gas,  electric.  Empire  Furnace  &  Stove 
Co.,  795  Broadway  Albany,  New  York. 

GUARANTEED  SATISFACTION  or  money  back. 
Pipe  Smoking  or  Redleaf  chewing  5  pounds  $3.00 
postpaid.  Fred  Stoker,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 

FREE— WALLPAPER  CATALOG— Golden  Anni¬ 
versary  Issue  —  Smart  new  colors  and  designs. 
Save  %  to  % .  Instructions  for  measuring  and 
hanging.  We  pay  postage.  Penn  Wall  Paper 
Mills,  Dept.  O.  Philadelphia  5.  Pa 

YOUR  ACREAGE  ALREADY  FIGURED  out  for 
you  with  our  new  Acre  Calculation  Book,  $2. 
Nelson  Enterprises,  Grand  Forks.  N.  Dakota. 

PIT  GAME  FOWL.  A.C  HOLMES,  West  Win¬ 
field,  New  York. 

LEG  ULCER  SUFFERERS!!  Try  Bela-Ko-Peol 
Ointment,  4  oz.  $3.00,  16  oz.  $7.00.  J.  V.  Gregan 
&  Son  Inc.,  341  E.  Center  St.,  Manchester,  Conn. 
Dept.  AA. 

JOHN  STROHM’S  1958  ALMANAC  has  400  new 
farming,  gardening  ideas,  125  color  pictures. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Send  $1  to  John  Strohm, 
Woodstock,  Illinois. 

PREVENT  DIGGING  UP  CLOGGED  drains, 
pumping  filled  septic  tanks  with  Prevent.  Com¬ 
pletely  new  biological  treatment  for  household 
sewage  systems.  No  messy  mixing — -just  flush 
down  toilet.  Absolutely  harmless.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Bargain.  4  treatments  $1.50  postpaid. 
C.  E.  Hammond,  Dept.  F,  Box  81,  Masonville, 
New  Jersey. 

HAVE  YOU  TRIED  GORDON’S  Homemade 
Stretched  Peanut  Brittle,  thin  with  that  old 
fashioned  molasses  flavor.  It’s  delicious.  Try  it. 
$1.00  per  lb.  prepaid.  Special  prices  for  church 
groups,  organizations,  clubs.  Send  orders  and 
money  to  Gordon’s  Candy  Co.,  Route  1,  Green¬ 
wich.  New  York.  Available  until  April  15th. 

CALVES  GIVEN  AWAY 

ed  by  the  New  York'  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ers’  Cooperative,  Incorporated,  to  those 
boys  and  girls  who  seem  to  have  the 
greatest  need  for  them. 

Shown  abov%  are  the  recipients  of 
the  six  purebred  calves  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  1957  New  York  State 
Fair.  The  winners  and  breeds  from  left 
to  right  are:  Harry  Goosen,  Montour 
Falls — Ayrshire;  John  Green  of  Alpine 
—Brown  Swiss;  Alfred  Walker,  Leroy 
— Guernsey;  James  Thorp,  Cohocton — 
Holstein;  Roger  Livermore,  Bouckville 
— Jersey;  and  Carolyn  West  of  Kinder- 
hook — Milking  Shorthorn.  Since  this 
program  was  started,  24  boys  and  girls 
have  received  purebred  calves  of  their 
favorite  breeds. 

If  you  are  from  10  to  20  years  of  age 
and  live  on  a  New  York  farm,  all  you 
need  to  do  is  to  fill  out  an  application 
form.  These  forms  are  available  from 
county  4-H  agents,  local  4-H  club  lead¬ 
ers,  and  vocational  agriculture  teach¬ 
ers.  Fill  out  one  of  these  application 
forms  and  return  it  to  H.  A.  Willman, 
VVing  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  before  May  1,  1958.  A  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  breeders  and  ex¬ 
tension  workers  will  choose  the  win¬ 
ners. 

—  a.  a.  — 

WANTS  TO  TRAIN  OXEN 

LIKE  most  of  the  farm  folks  around 
the  Northeast,  I  read  the  A. A.  and 
really  enjoy  it.  I  have  never  written  to 
you  before,  but  would  like  some  help 
now. 

For  quite  a  long  time  I  have  had  the 
intention  of  raising  a  pair  of  steers  for 
oxen,  but  don’t  know  whether  I  know 
enough  about  training  them.  My  grand¬ 
father  drove  and  broke  them,  and  my 
father  had  some  experience  with  oxen 
and  has  told  me  quite  a  lot  about  their 
care  and  training.  But  I  think  I  could 
use  much  more  advice. 

There  are  probably  still  many  read¬ 
ers  of  American  Agriculturist  who 
know  about  oxen.  I  have  thought  of  get¬ 
ting  a  pair  of  calves  of  the  milking 
shorthorn  breed,  as  they  seem  to  meet 
the  color  standards  that  granddad  used 
to  have.  I  raise  most  of  my  own  re¬ 
placements  for  my  Holstein  dairy,  so 
that  part  shouldn’t  be  too  hard. 

Please  ask  your  readers  for  any  in¬ 
formation.—  R.E.,  N.Y. 


zine  for  older  folks.  The  Age  Outlook,  1015  W. 
Liberty  St.,  Rome  3,  N.  Y. 


—  a.  a.  — • 

Better  ideas  of  soil  management  and 
widespread  acceptance  of  the  value  of 
fertilizer  and  lime  have  played  a  dom¬ 
inant  role  in  increasing  agricultural 
productivity  in  this  country  since  World 
War  II.  Farmers  today  use  more  than 
four  times  as  much  fertilizer  as  in  the 
years  preceding  World  War  II. 
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500  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM 
FOR  RENT 

(VICINITY  HARTFORD,  CONN.  MARKET) 

All  necessary  facilities,  including  bulk 
tanks,  barns,  housing,  etc.  for  125  milk 
cows  and  125  young  stock. 

Farm  now  fully  stocked  with  fine  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  herd  making  better  than 
490  pound  herd  average. 

Also  complete  complement  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Now  serving  steady  milk  market 
paying  $6.90  per  hundred  for  our  blend 
milk. 

Will  rent  bare  farm  or  sell  half  interest 
in  herd  and  equipment  for  joint  opera¬ 
tions.  Minimum  cash  requirements  25  to  50 
thousand  dollars  with  good  terms  on 
balance. 

Apply  Box  51 4-UR 

c/o  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

Ithaca,  New  York 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 
Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  and 
address  to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept. 
65  G,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  full  details  of  the 
new  and  different  Rice  Method  will  be  sent 
you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-gouging 
pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a  Sup¬ 
port  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands — by  releasing  them  from  Truss¬ 
es  with  springs  and  straps  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture 
up  and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give 
freedom  of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For 
full  information — write  today  ! 


BAIRD  FARM  COMPLETE 
MACHINERY  DISPERSAL 

Saturday,  Feb.  22,  1958  12:30  P.M. 

On  Olmstead  Rd.,  1  mile  South  of  Rt.  5  &  20, 

4  miles  southeast  of  East  Bloomfield,  20  miles 
South  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5  Tractors  Including  Caterpillar;  2  Trucks;  10  wagons; 
trailer;  3  plows;  5  spreaders;  IHC  55-7  Hay  baler; 
J.D.  12’  self-propelled  combine;  Gelii  Field  chopper; 
Papec  Field  Chopper  with  corn  and  hay  head;  2  Silo 
unloaders;  2  Blowers;  2  Elevators;  2  Mowers;  Sprayer; 
IHC  #44  Corn  Planter;  John  Beane  hay  crusher;  Case 
corn  stalk  mulcher;  JD  2-row  corn  picker;  Cultivators; 
Drags;  Cultipacker;  Papec  Hammer  Mill;  Kelly  Feed 
Mixer;  Quantity  of  other  tools  and  miscellaneous  items 
too  numerous  to  mention. — Baird  Farms,  Inc.,  Owner 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Sale  Mgr.  and  Auctioneer 
Bergen,  N.  Y.  —  Phone  146 

Member  State  and  National  Auctioneers  Assoc. 

BERT  L.  LIEBECK  COMPLETE 
DISPERSAL 

REAL  ESTATE-CATTLE-MACHINERY-FEED 
Tuesday,  Feb.  25,  1958  10:00  A.M.  Sharp 

On  Rt.  19,  3/4  mile  Southeast  of  Belmont,  8 
miles  North  of  Wellsville,  6  miles  East  of 
Friendship,  and  25  miles  West  of  Hornell,  N.Y. 

REAL  ESTATE  (To  sell  at  1:30  P.M.) 

227  acre  farm,  3  houses  with  all  conveniences,  58  stan¬ 
chions,  3  silos,  gutter  cleaner,  large  milk  house,  new 
hay  drying  bin,  New  York  milk  market,  37  acres  wheat 
planted.  2  farm  ponds,  near  Genesee  River,  all  buildings 
modern,  painted  and  in  excellent  condition.  For  further 
information,  write  Harris  Wilcox,  Realtor,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 
CATTLE  &  MACHINERY 

34  High-Grade  Holstein  cows  and  a  large  complete  line 
of  farm  machinery  selling.  Also  a  large  quantity  of 
Hay,  straw.  Approx.  2000  bu.  oats.  3000  bu.  corn. 

Bert  L.  Liebeck,  Owner 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Sale  Mgr.  and  Auctioneer 
Bergen,  N.  Y.  —  Phone  146 

Member  State  and  National  Auctioneers  Assoc. 


NEW,  NATURAL  LIGHTWEIGHT 

DENTAL  PLATE 


MADE  FROM  YOUR  OLD  ONE-New.  Professional 
Method  gives  yon  natural-looking,  perfect-fitting  plastic 
plate— upper .  lower  or  partial— from  your  old  cracked  or 
loose  plate  without  an  impression.  CLINICAL  method 
means  fast  service,  huge  savings.  Try  new  plate  full  oO 
days  at  our  risk.  New  plates  sent  you  Air  Mail. same  rfay. 
nrun  ilfl  tiniiCV  —just  your  name  and  address  for  full  parti  cu- 
OftLllU  NU  mUnLI  larsFREE.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  Actnow. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LAB., 335  W.  Madison  St., 0ept.X1482Chicago  6,  III. 


W  I  N  D  I  N  G  W  I  L  L  O  W  S  FARM  Complete  Dispersal  of  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 
Thursday,  Feb.  27,  1958  10:30  A.M.  -Also  Farm  Machinery 

At  the  Farm,  located  2  mi.  North  of  the  village  of  Hamlin,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  On  West  Fork 
Lake'  Road,  1  mi.  South  of  Moscow  Rd.  Farm  known  as  the  Kessler  Farm. 

42  Head  of  Cattle— Herd  calfhood  vaccinated,  T.B.  ac  re  'ited  two  clean  blood  tests,  all  cattle  T.B.  and 
Blood  tested  within  30  days.  Some  D.H.I.A.  records  (2x)  up  to  12,210  M  523  fat.  A  good  young  dairy,  many 
with  popular  blood  lines.  Cattle  consists  of  30  registered  Biown  Swiss,  0  s.aue  aw.ss,  /  si«.,  .,u,o.o.»s, 

milch  cows).  Several  fresh  and  near  freshening  at  Salt  Time.  Average  herd  test  better  than  4%  Butterfat. 

Balance  includes  I  bred  Swiss  heifer,  5  Swiss  heifers  ready  to  breed,  3  Swiss  calves  under  one  year. 

Also  selling  a  nearly  new  line  of  Farm  Machinery  consisting  of: 

I.  900  Ford  Tractor  with  power  steering  and  3  point  hook  up.  Many  Other  Ford  implements  fitting  this  tractor. 
1  New  Holland  66  P.T.O.  Baler.  2  rubber  tired  wagons.  2  manure  spreaders.  1  Wilson  250  gal.  bulk  tank 
milk  cooler  used  less  than  one.  year.  3  practically  new  Surge  Milker  units  and  pump.  1.  50  gal.  Hot  water 

Heater,  2  conveyors,  500  cedar  8  ft,  posts,  quantity,  of  baled  hay,  ear  com  and  oats.  1  Oliver  side  rake, 

McCormick  Deering  II.  tractor.  Many  other  items  tod  numerous  to  mention. 

An  opportunity  to  purchase  good  cattle  and  machinery  all  well  cared  for.  Cattle  will  be  sold  under  cover. 
Frnnk  E.  Ingersol,  Owner,  114  Greece  Gates  T.L.  Rd..  Rochester  6,  N.  Y. 

Lunch  available  at  the  Farm.  Overnight  accommodations  available  at  Motels  on  R.  104  at  Pease.  Rd. 
Auctioneer — Harris  Wilcox.  Bergen,  N.  Y.  —  Sale  under  the  management  of  and  catalog  upon  request  from: 
Frank  L.  Jewett,  Jewett  Brown  Swiss  Sale  Service,  West  Rd.,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Oneida  I40IW2. 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  February  15,  195 


By 

ALBERTA  D. 
SHACKELTON 


HIS  is  a  good  time  of 
year  to  have  a  tea  party, 
small  or  large,  simple  or 
elaborate,  to  brighten  up 
winter  days!  It  is  such 
an  easy  way  to  enjoy 
your  friends,  as  most  of 
the  preparation  can  be 
done  ahead  of  time.  A 
tea  party  is  also  a  won¬ 
derful  way  to  celebrate 
an  anniversary,  an¬ 
nounce  an  engagement, 
or  honor  some  special 
friend  or  out-of-town 
guest.  You  might  even 
have  a  silver  tea  for 
your  church  or  pet  or¬ 
ganization. 

Why  not  start  with  a 
few  neighbors  or  special  friends?  After 
they  have  arrived,  bring  into  the  liv¬ 
ing  room: 

Large  tray  with  pot  of  tea  concen¬ 
trate 

Jug  or  pitcher  of  hot  water 
Bowl  of  loaf  sugar 
Pitcher  of  cream  or  milk 
Plate  of  lemon  or  orange  slices 
Teacups  (without  saucers),  dessert 
plates,  and  spoons 
Small  napkins  of  cloth  or  paper 
Place  the  tray  on  a  large  enough 
table  to  make  serving  easy  and  add  a 
plate  of  tea  dainties.  I  like  to  serve 
tiny  cinnamon  rolls  or  small  biscuits, 
made  ahead  of  time  from  baking  pow¬ 
der  biscuit  dough,  refrigerated,  and 
then  popped  into  the  oven  while  the 
water  is  boiling  for  tea. 

If  you  make  biscuits,  split  them 
open  in  the  kitchen  while  they  are  hot, 
butter  them  and  spread  with  orange 
marmalade,  jam,  lemon  butter,  or 
honey,  or  you  may  wish  to  serve  a  plate 
of  sandwiches  or  cookies  or  both.  You 
will  find  many  interesting  wafers  suit¬ 
able  for  tea  on  the  grocery  shelves,  too. 

For  a  larger  tea,  you  will  want  to 
set  your  dining  table  or  other  suitable 
large  table  with  your  prettiest  cloth 
and  a  simple  flower  arrangement,  with 
or  without  candles,  to  carry  out  your 
chosen  color  scheme.  Place  the  tea 
service  with  a  pot  of  tea  essence  and  a 
pot  of  hot  water  on  a  large  tray  at  one 
end  of  the  table.  If  you  plan  to  serve 
coffee,  punch,  or  cocoa-in  addition  to 
tea,  place  the  service  for  these  on  a 
tray  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

Silver  service  is  not  essential  for 
such  a  tea  party.  Attractive  china  or 
earthen  pots  are  entirely  acceptable.  A 
few  cups  and  dessert  plates  (the  rest 
in  reserve  on  a  nearby  table  or  buffet) 
are  placed  to  the  left  of  the  tray.  The 
sugar,  cream,  etc.,  are  placed  on  the 
tray  if  the  pourer  is  to  ask  guests’  pref¬ 
erences;  otherwise,  nearby.  Then  the 
teaspoons  and  napkins  are  lined  up. 

The  remaining  space  is  filled  with  the 
trays  or  plates  of  sandwiches  and 
sweets,  or  a  cake  waiting  to  be  cut. 
Avoid  a  cluttered  appearance  on  the 
table.  With  fewer  guests,  the  hostess 
may  pour.  If  there  are  many  guests,  the 
hostess  will  ask  friends  to  take  turns 
pouring. 

The  Tea 

Good  tea  requires  furiously  boiling 
water  (freshly  drawn  just  before  heat¬ 
ing), ^poured  directly  over  loose  tea  or 
tea  bags  in  a  heated  pot,  covered,  and 
allowed  to  steep  no  less  than  3  minutes 
and  no  fnore  than  5  minutes.  Use  1  tea¬ 
spoonful  tea  or  1  tea  bag  for  each  cup 
of  tea,  plus  one  for  the  pot.  Even  weak 
tea  should  be  made  in  this  way,  with 
hot  water  being  used  to  weaken  it  after 
the  flavor  is  extracted  from  the  leaves. 

Tea  Essence.  The  best  tea  for  larger 
groups  is  made  with  an  essence,  pre¬ 


pared  as  follows :  To  serve  10  to  12 
persons,  place  14  tea  bags  or  14  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  tea  in  a  preheated  pot.  Pour 
over  tea  3  cups  freshly  boiling  water; 
cover,  and  brew  5  minutes.  Strain  tea, 
discard  leaves,  and  place  essence  in  a 
preheated  pot.  For  each  cup  of  tea  use 
about  2  tablespoons  of  the  essence  and 
fill  cup  with  boiling  water. 

To  make  about  25  cups  of  tea,  pour  1 
quart  freshly  boiling  water  over  10 
rounded  tablespoons  tea,  brew  4  min¬ 
utes,  stir,  and  strain  into  pre-heated 
pot.  Any  clouding  which  occurs  in  the 
tea  because  of  its  concentration  will 
clear  as  hot  water  is  added  to  the  cup. 

Tea  Accompaniments.  Serve  any  of 
the  following:  Thin  slices  of  lemon,  or¬ 
ange,  lime  pierced  with  whole  cloves; 
crushed  rock  candy;  lemon  or  orange 
drops;  a  clove  or  two  dropped  in  pot  of 
brewing  tea;  crystallized  mint  leaves; 
crystallized  ginger;  small  pitcher  of 
fruit  juice.  Candied  grapefruit  peel  and 
salted  nuts  make  nice  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  tea  table. 


Tea  Sandwiches 

Allow  about  3  to  4  sand¬ 
wiches  per  person.  Choose 
sandwiches  that  will  keep 
well  if  made  ahead  of  time. 

Variety  can  be  had  in  the 
type  of  bread  used  (white, 
rye,  whole  wheat,  and  vari¬ 
ous  quick  breads,  such  as  rai¬ 
sin,  brown,  date  nut,  orange, 
banana,  cranberry)  ;  ■  also  in 
the  form  of  the  sandwich 
( rolled,  ribbon,  pinwheel, 
checkerboard,  cornucopia;  in 
different  shapes  of  open  ones 
or  closed  ones  cut  in  rounds, 
ovals,  crescents,  triangles, 
finger  lengths,  hearts,  dia¬ 
monds,  etc.;  and  also  variety 
in  the  fillings  (bland,  sweet, 
meaty). 

A  close,  fine  textured 
bread  very  fresh  for  pinwheel 
and  rolled  types,  and  a  day 
or  two  old  for  others,  makes 
sandwich  making  easier.  A 
thin  layer  of  soft  butter  or  soft  cheese 
prevents  soaking  of  the  bread  by  the 
filling.  Fillings  should  be  moist  to 
spread  easily  but  not  wet  (use  smallest 
amount  possible  of  dressing  to  hold  fill¬ 
ing  together),  and  they  should  be  well 
chilled  to  develop  flavor. 

To  keep  sandwiches  fresh,  wrap 
closed  sandwiches  in  waxed  paper,  foil, 
or  Saran  wrap,  and  then  wrap  in  a 
damp  towel.  For  either  closed  or  open 
sandwiches,  place  a  large  damp  towel 
in  a  shallow  pan,  cover  with  wax  paper, 
place  closed  sandwiches  in  layers  with 
wax  paper  between  and  on  top  (open 
sandwiches  in  single  layers)  and  then 
draw  edges  of  damp  tov$el  over  pan. 

To  freeze,  place  closed  sandwiches  in 
freezing  box  with  layers  of  wax  paper 
between,  open  ones  in  single  layers,  and 
decorate  open  qnes  after  freezing. 
Freeze  ribbon  and  rolled  sandwiches 
uncut  and  cut  after  defrosting.  Thaw 
all  in  original  wrappers  1  to  2  hours. 
Use  frozen  sandwiches  within  three 
weeks  and  do  not  freeze  any  with 
mayonnaise,  jelly,  salad  dressing,  hard 
cooked  egg  whites,  lettuce,  celery,  to¬ 
matoes,  carrots. 

Tiny  cream  puffs  made  from  your 
own  recipe  or  from  the  packaged  prod¬ 
uct,  filled  with  meat  or  seafood  salad, 
and  finger  lengths  of  a  delicious  quick 
bread  spread  with  soft  butter  make 
nice  additions  to  the  sandwich  plate. 

A  Basic  Sandwich  Spread  (made  by 
thoroughly  creaming  (4  pound  butter, 
Ai  pound  cream  cheese,  y2  teaspoon  salt 
and  1  tablespoon  mayonnaise)  may  be 
used  for  '‘buttering”  sandwiches  or  it 
may  be  used  as  a  base  for  fillings  by 
adding  any  of  the  following:  finely  di¬ 


vided  shrimp,  crab,  lobster,  chicken, 
turkey*  pimientos,  olives,  anchovy 
paste,  mushrooms  Which  have  been  sau¬ 
teed  and  slightly  thickened,  hard 
cooked  eggs,  preserved  ginger  and 
toasted  almonds,  dates,  nuts.  In  making 
your  fillings,  experiment  with  different 
flavored  mayonnaise,  different  herbs, 
flavored  salts,  garnishes,  etc. 

Open  Sandwiches.  Use  single  slices 
of  bread  and  cut  with  fancy  cutters. 
Spread  with  basic  filling  or  soft  butter 
and  desired  filling.  Garnish  with  bits  of 
pimiento,  green  pepper,  chopped  nuts, 
chopped  chives,  cucumber  or  radish 
slices,  preserved  ginger,  candied  or 
maraschino  cherries. 

Rolled  Sandwiches.  Remove  crusts 
from  bread  slices  and  roll  each  slice 
lightly  between  damp  towels  with  a 
rolling  pin.  Spread  with  colorful  filling 
or  green  asparagus  spears.  Roll  up  like 
jelly  roll,  sealing  edge  with  a  little  but¬ 
ter,  or  fasten  with  a  toothpick.  Place 
rolls  close  together,  with  cut  edge 
down,  in  wax  paper-lined  shallow  pan, 
cover,  and  store.  At  serving  time,  cut 
each  roll  (except  asparagus)  in  two 
and  tuck  in  watercress  or  parsley 
leaves  at  both  ends  of  sandwich. 

Pinwheel  Sandwiches.  Trim  off  all 
crusts  (except  bottom  one)  from  a 
loaf  of  unsliced  bread  and  cut  in  thin 
lengthwise  slices.  Spread  each  slice 
with  basic  spread.  To  make  center  for 
each  sandwich,  place  row  of  stuffed 
olives,  maraschino  cherries,  pickles,  or 
alternating  strips  of  green  pepper  and 
pimiento  at  end  before  rolling,  and  roll 
up  each  sandwich  like  a  jelly  roll,  seal¬ 
ing  edge.  Wrap  each  roll  in  waxed 
paper,  foil  or  Saran  wrap,  and  store 


with  seam  side  down.  Slice  just  before 
serving.  Each  roll  makes  about  10 
sandwiches. 

Ribbon  Sandwiches.  Use  6  slices 
white  bread  and  3  slices  whole  wheat 
bread,  and  butter  one  side  of  each. 
Spread  three  slices  white  bread  with 
deviled  ham  mixture  and  top  each  with 
whole  wheat  bread,  buttered  side  up. 
Spread  with  same  or  different  filling 
and  top  with  remaining  three  slices 
of  bread  buttered  side  down.  Wrap  in 
waxed  paper.  At  serving  time,  cut  off 
crusts  and  slice  each  in  5  slices. 

TEA  SNOWBALLS  OR  LITTLE  CAKES 

2  /g  cups  sifted  flour 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 
1  teaspoon  salt 

l/2  cups  sugar 

Yz  cup  hydrogenated  shortening 
1  cup  milk 

Z2  teaspoon  almond  flavoring 

1/2  to  %  cup  egg  whites  (about 
4  large) 

Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder, 
salt,  and  sugar.  Add  the  shortening, 
milk  and  flavoring.  Reat  in  an  electric 
mixer  2  minutes  or  about  200  strokes 
by  hand.  Add  the  unbeaten  egg  whites 
and  beat  2  minutes  more  in  the  mixer' 
or  200  strokes  by  hand. 

For  cup  cakes.  Fill  very  small  greased 
cup  cake  pans  y2  to  %  full  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  (375°)  about  20  to  25 
minutes.  Cool  slightly,  rbmove  from 
pan,  cool,  and  frost  with  fluffy  frost¬ 
ing.  Dip  each  cake  in  shredded  cocoa- 
nut,  white  or  a  color  to  fit  your  color 
scheme.  Makes  about  3  dozen  small  cup 
cakes. 

For  tea  cakes:  Pour  batter  into  wax 

(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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TO  ORDER  NEEDLEWORK 
PATTERNS 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins) 
for  EACH  pattern  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  257,  Needlecraft 
Service,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea 
Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
Add  FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH  pattern 
for  first-class  mailing.  Send  an  ad¬ 
ditional  25  cents  for  Needlework 
Catalogue. 


818.  Childhood’s  favorite  prayer 
is  theme  of  this  cozy  crib  cover. 
Diagrams,  embroidery  transfers 
for  quilt  3514  x  43  %  inches. 

25  cfents. 


7331.  NEW  RUGS  from  old 
rags.  Instructions  for  weaving, 
braiding,  hooking,  crocheting.  Di¬ 
rections,  patterns,  list  of  materi¬ 
als  needed  for  making  NINE  dif¬ 
ferent  rugs.  25  cents. 


711..  Just  TWO  patches!  Easy 
to  piece  this  lovely  old-fashioned 
design.  Chart,  directions,  pattern 
of  patches.  Yardages  for  single 
and  double  bed  sizes.  25  cents. 


505.  Worth  a  king’s  ransom,  but  easy  to 
crochet.  Directions  for  tablecloth  52  x  75 
inches  in  pineapple  design,  combined  with 
spider-web  stitch.  Use  heavy  jiffy  cotton. 

25  cents. 


689.  Lovely  chair-set  is  an  easy  combin¬ 
ation  of  crocheted  medallions,  dainty  mesh 
border.  Can  use  for  buffet  set,  too,  or  scarf 
ends.  Chair  back  16  x  13  inches;  arm  rest 
12  y2  x  8  inches  in  No.  30  cotton.  25  cents. 


Can  you  answer  these 
questions  about  taxes? 


Q:  DO  YOU  PAY  TAXES  IN  YOUR  ELECTRIC 
BILL? 

A:  Yes.  In  fact,  about  23^  out  of 
every  dollar  on  the  average  family 
electric  bill  goes  for  taxes. 

Q:  DOES  EVERYONE  PAY  THIS  MUCH  TAX 
IN  HIS  ELECTRIC  BILL? 

A No.  Several  million  American 
families  and  businesses  pay  a  far 
smaller  tax — only  a  fraction  of  the 
tax  you  and  most  people  pay. 

.  Q:  WHO  ARE  THESE  “PRIVILEGED” 
PEOPLE? 


A)  People  who  get  electricity  from 
federal  government  electric  systems. 

Q;  WHY  DON’T  THEY  PAY  THE  SAME 
TAXES  YOU  PAY? 

A"  A  strange  twist  in  federal  law 
exempts  them  from  paying  most  of 
the  taxes  in  electric  bills  that  you 
pay  because  they  get  their  electric¬ 
ity  from  federal  electric  systems. 

Q;  ISN'T  THAT  UNFAIR?  SHOULDN’T  EVERY 
AMERICAN  PAY  HIS  FAIR  SHARE  OF  TAXES? 

A  Yes.  American  standards  of  fair 
play  call  for  each  citizen  to  pay  his 
fair  share  of  taxes. 


NEW  PETITE  MARIGOLDS 


44ARRIS  SCtDS' 

1958  All  American  Selection 

"Made  to  order"  are  these  new  dwarf,  double  French  Mari¬ 
golds.  The  mound-shaped  plants  are  only  10”  tall  with  a  spread 
of  10"  and  a-s  many  as  50  flowers  open  at  one  time  on  a 
single  plant.  The  mixture  contains  yellow,  gold,  orange  and  a 
Harmony  type — yellow  centers  edged  with  single  overlapping 
petals  of  mahogany-red.  The  separate  colors  are  available  also. 

'  SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

29  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1958  CATALOG  rww  teach j 
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Of  course,  Mrs.  Kyle  Jacobs’ only 
daughter,  Mary,  thinks  those 
cooking  awards  are  mighty  nice, 
and  you  can  be  sure  her  five  sons 
have  plenty  to  say  about  Mrs. 
Jacobs’  prize-winning  cooking! 
Mrs.  Jacobs  entered  her  first  cook¬ 
ing  contest  two  years  ago,  and  so 
far  she’s  won  an  award  on  every 
entry — two  last  fall  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair. 

Mrs.  Jacobs’  yeast-raised  dishes 
are  in  great  demand  for  social  and 
church  affairs... and  naturally  she 
makes  them  wijth  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  easy  to 
cook  with  this  dry  yeast,”  she 
says.  “It  always  rises  fast.” 

When  you  want  to  serve  your 
family  something  special— what 
really  goes  oyer  big?  Why  a  yeast- 


raised  treat!  And  if  you  make 
yours  at  home,  be  sure  to  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
— prize- winning  cooks  do.  It’s  so 
convenient — you  can  keep  a  sup¬ 
ply  handy  right  on  the  shelf — 
ready  to  take  down  and  use  when¬ 
ever  the  fancy  strikes.  You’ll  find 
Fleischmann’s  easy  to  use,  too. 
It’s  guaranteed  fresher  and  faster 
rising  or  double  your  money  back. 
Get  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  today— and  look  on  the 
back  of  every  “Thrifty  Three” 
strip  for  a  delicious  “Yeast-Riz” 
recipe. 


HtlSCHHAHNS 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


The  six  men  in  the  family  applaud  her  cooking  • 

Expert  Cook  from  Fulton,  New  York 
Wins  Two  Awards  at  State  Fair 


NEW,  HIGHER 

anticipated  DIVIDEND 


Credited  March  31 
3%  Regular 

Va%-  extra 


Bonus  Dividend  Days  EVERY  Month 


A. 


AVE  more,  make  more  by  mail  at  100- 
year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  and 
postage-paid  banking  by  mail  envelopes 
by  return  mail. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  I 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 
Name. . 

Address . 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  he  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of-  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out'how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agood  night’s  sleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  sat'e  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


if  'UiflLL  PflP(R 


FREE  —  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG  Non'  selection  1957-58  1 
patterns.  Smart  new  colors  &  designs 
—83  patterns — complete  instructions  | 
for  measuring  &  hanging  wallpaper. 
Wholesale  prices— %  to  %  lower  I 
than  retail  stores  and  WE  PAY  [ 
POSTAGE.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  51st  Year  Phila.  5.  Pa. 


City . . . State . 26 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

Mi  eg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Mabel  Hebei 
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TALKING  IT  OVER 

CVttA 

Home  Editor  Mabel  Hebei 


nWENT  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  last 
month  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Council  of 
Rural  Women.  I  could  have  flown 
from  Ithaca  to  Albany,  but  I  am  one 
of  those  timid  souls  who  don’t  like  to 
fly  in  the  winter.  Consequently,  my 
trip  involved  a  bus  ride  to  Syracuse,  a 
train  I’ide  to  Albany,  three  taxis,  and 
took  the  best  part  of  a  day. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  the  train 
trip  on  the  New  York  Central’s  main 
line  was  a  pleasant  surprise.  The  train 
was  like  a  swank  hotel,  with  beautiful¬ 
ly  decorated  coaches,  even  to  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  famous  paintings  hung  in  them 
and  used  for  the  color  scheme.  There  is 
much  talk  these  days  of  railroads  cut¬ 
ting  down  on  their  passenger  service 
because  it  doesn’t  pay,  but  I  think  it 
will  be  a  pity  if  these  new,  modern 
trains  aren’t  here  to  stay. 

I  always  enjoy  myself  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Council  of  Rural  Women. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  members,  con¬ 
sisting  of  women  leaders  of  four  rural 
oi’ganizations :  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  State  Federation  of  Home  Bu¬ 
reaus,  Dairymen’s  League,  and  Rural 
Church  Institute.  Together  they  repre¬ 
sent  over  112,000  rural  women. 

Present  at  this  meeting  were  Mrs. 
Dutton  Peterson,  Odessa;  Mrs.  Florence 
Potter,  Truxton;  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Hodgdon,  Oneonta,  Rural  Church  Insti¬ 
tute  delegates.  Representing  the  Grange 
were  Mrs.  Eugene  Daley,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie;*  Mrs.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  Mrs. 
Steve  Karlik,  Marietta,  and  Mrs.  Lor¬ 
enzo  Palmer,  Williamson.  Mrs.  George 
W.  Huson,'  Valatie,  represented  the 
State  Federation  of  Home  Bureaus,  of 
which  she  is  president.  Mrs.  Edwin 
Hadlock,  Hammond;  Mrs.  Le\Vis  Fisk, 
Troupsburg;  Mrs.  William  Walker, 
Cobleskill,  and  Mrs.  Edna  Carl,  Copake, 
represented  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
Miss  Genevieve  Judy,  head  of  the 
League’s  Home  Service  Department, 
and  I  were  on  hand  as  Council  advisors. 

The  Council  members  get  together 
three  times  a  year  to  exchange  infor¬ 
mation  about  what  their  organizations 
are  doing  and  to  work  together  on  pub¬ 
lic  service  programs,  especially  those 
affecting  rural  life.  Four  topics  claimed 
most  of  their  attention  at  the  Albany 
meeting,  and  all  had  to  do  with  young 
people.  These  included  educational  op¬ 
portunities  for  farm  boys  and  girls,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  agricultural  schools  and 
colleges;  the  Child  Labor  Laws,  which 
the  Council  feels  should  be  amended  to 
permit  suitable,  gainful  occupation  for 
children,  especially  on  farms;  the  New 
York  State  Liquor  Law,  whidh  the 
Council,  in  formal  resolution,  urged 
changing  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  young  people  under  the  age  of  21 
(present  age  limit  is  18);  and  finally, 
the  importance  of  all  families  being 
protected  from  polio  by  Salk  vaccine. 
In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  Council 
passed  the  following  resolutions: 

“Inasmuch  as  Salk  vaccine  has 
been  proved  to  be  safe  and  effec¬ 
tive  in  preventing  paralytic  polio, 
we  the  New  York  State  Council  of 
Rural  Women  urge  that  all  child¬ 
ren  and  adults  up  to  the  age  of 
forty  who  have  not  yet  been  vac¬ 
cinated  with  Salk  vaccine  start: 
the  series  of  three  polio  shots  now 
in  order  to  have  full  protection  be¬ 
fore.  next  summer.” 


How  about  your  family?  If  for  an 
reason  you  have  neglected  to  have  you 
children  vaccinated  (and  yourself  tool 
you’re,  under  40),  now  is  the  timet 
start  the  shots.  You’ll  have  a  free 
mind  next  summer  when  polio  strike 
again — but  you’ll  need  to  act  now,  a 
the  3  shots  are  spaced  out  over 
months. 

The  Council’s  meeting  lasted  tw  I 
days,  and  on  the  second  morning  we  at  I 
tended  the  opening  session  of  ti  I 
Women’s  Joint  Legislative  Forum.  Th;  I 
meeting  was  held  in  the  sumptuous  Re  I 
Room  in  the  Capitol,  and  the  Govern  J 
dropped  in  and  talked  briefly  about  hi 
budget.  The  Forum,  whose  purpose  is  t 
study  and  discuss  current  State  legisla 
tion  and  to  keep  its  members  informed 
is  strictly  non-partisan. '  I  didn’t  evei 
hear  “Republican”  or  “Democrat”  men 
tioned  while  I  was  there.  Instead,  pan 
ties  were  referred  to  as  the  “majoritj 
party”  or  the  “minority  party.”  One 
woman  speaker  however,  who  said 
“We  try  to  see  all  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,”  got  a  laugh  when  she  quoted  this 
rhyme : 

On  matters  controversial 

My  perception  is  quite  fine; 

I  always  see  two  points  of  view; 

The  one  that’s  wrong  and  mine. 

Returning  home  later  that  day  I  ran 
into  unexpected  trouble — an  ice  store 
which  had  made  Syracuse  and  most  ol 
Central  New  York  a  skating  rink.  I  de 
cided  to  put  off  my  bus  ride  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  to  Ithaca  until  the  next  morning 
and  spent  the  night  at  the  Syracua 
Hotel.  This  is  always  a  pleasant  ex 
perience, '  but  this  time  I  met  with  i 
disappointment  at  breakfast.  Theii 
Coffee  Shop  has  succumbed  to  moden 
efficiency  and  is  now  serving  orangi 
marmalade  in  little  individual  plastii 
containers.  The  marmalade  comes  out 
looking  like  an  oblong  gumdrop,  am 
tastes  like  nothing  at  all. 

I  was  so  glad  to  get  •  back  home  tt 
my  own  favorite  brand  of  Dundee  Mar 
malade  that  I  examined  its  contains 
with  renewed  interest  at  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that  on  the  cover  it  says:  “Suppliers 
of  Dundee  Marmalade  to  his  Late 
Majesty  George  VI.”  Why  not  Eliza¬ 
beth?  Perhaps  the  Queen  (who  is  said 
to  be  on  a  strict  diet  to  keep  her  weigW 
down)  can’t  have  m'armalade  for  break¬ 
fast. 

Speaking  of  marmalade,  AMERICAS 
Agriculturist  published  some  years 
ago  a  “Four-Way  Marmalade”  recipt 
that  was  very  popular.  It  came  from 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Babcock,  when  the  Bah 
cocks  were  still  living  at  Sunnygables 
Farm  in  Ithaca.  If  you  would  like  a 
copy  of  the  recipe,  write  me  and  I’l 
send  it  to  you.  Address:  Mrs.  Mabe 
Hebei,  Home  Editor,  American  AGRi 
CULTURIST,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Atuftime  .  .  . 


It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 


^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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8476.. .  One  piece  dress  with  easy 
“overblouse”  look.  Size  14  requires 
4  yds.  of  35"  fabric.  Jr.  Misses’  11-15, 
Misses’  12-18.  65c 

8414 ..  .  Step-in  with  soft  side  pleats, 
fills  in  a  plunge  neck  with  its  own 
dickey.  Size  14  requires  4%  yds.  of  35" 
fabric  for  dress,  %  yd.  for  dickey 
Misses’  12-20.  65e 

8490  ..  .'Wonderfully  wearable,  slender 
ensemble  that  sheds  its  jacket  to  reveal 
a  lovely  sheath.  Size  20  requires  5 3A  yds. 
of  35"  fabric  for  dress  and  jacket. 
Misses’  and  Women’s  12-40.  50£ 

8439.. .  Full  skirted  jumper  can  shed 
its  crisp  shirt-top  to  become  a  breezy 
sundress.  Size  10  requires  3  yds.  of  35" 
fabric  for  jumper,  114  yds.  of  35"  fabric 
for  blouse.  Girl’s  7-14.  35f 

ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  aadress,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 
PKlose  total  amont  of  patterns  and  add  5c  for  each  to  cover  first-class  mailing. 
S‘!nd  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  c/o  THE  BUTTERICK  CO.,  161 
sixth  Avenue,  New  York  13,  New  York. 


For  Leaders  of 
Youth  Groups 
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IF  YOU  ARE- 

Interested  in  young  people,  and  are: 

A  4-H  Club  Leader 
A  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
A  Scoutmaster 
A  Sunday  School  Teacher 
A  Juvenile  Grange  Matron 
or 

The  Leader  of  any  other  group  of  young 
people — 

You  will  find  that 

LIVE  AND  LEARN 

written  by  Hugh  L.  Cosline,  will  be  of  immeasurable  help 
to  you. 

Use  the  handy  coupon  below  to  send  in  your  order  now. 
The  supply  is  limited. 


H.  L.  COSLINE,  Editor 

American  Agriculturist 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ - for - copies  of  "Live  and  Learn"  at  $3.50  each,  postpaid. 

Mail  to: 


Name 


Address 


Please  print 
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Hostages  To  Fortune 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

/ 

HEY  WERE  waiting  for  Laura  at 
the  hospital.  Two  nurses  quickly 
and  efficiently  prepared  her  for  the  de¬ 
livery  room.  While  they  were  working 
with  her,  the  admissions  nurse  was  tak¬ 
ing  her  medical  history.  Then  Dr.  Leon¬ 
ard  arrived.  “I’m  glad  you  got  here  in 
time.  If  we  had  known  that  the  baby 
was  coming  so  soon,  I  would  have  kept 
you  here  yesterday.”  Then  he  smiled, 
“You  know  these  little  fellows  assert 
their  independence  early.” 

Then  a  little  more  seriously,  he  said, 
“Probably  Bill’s  grandfather’s  illness 
precipitated  things  a  bit,  but  of  course 
a  week  early  or  late  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference..” 

Laura  realized  that  the  doctor  was 
talking  to  make  her  feel  better  and  di¬ 
vert  her  attention  from  the  pains  which 
were  more  and  more  frequent.  Finally, 
he  said,  “Now,  Laura,  it  won’t  be  long 
now.  We’re  going  to  give  you  just  a 
little  sedative  to  help  relax  you  and  to 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 

N  his  way  home  in  an  army  plane 
on  an  emergency  furlough.  Bill 
Graham  did  a  lot  of  thinking  about 
his  grandfather,  John  Macdonald, 
of  his  life  on  the  farm,  the  conflict 
that  had  existed  between  the  gen¬ 
erations  over  the  old  and  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  farming. 

Bill  was  in  a  desperate  hurry  to 
get  home  to  his  grandfather  who 
was  so  ill  in  the  hospital,  and  to 
Laura  Graham,  his  wife  who  was 
expecting  her  baby  any  time  now. 

Mary  Graham,  Bill's  mother,  re¬ 
alized  after  her  talk  with  her  two 
daughters,  Caroline  and  Jean,  that 
they  were  no  longer  children  to  be 
put  off  without  explanations,  and 
she  was  determined  to  let  them  see 
their  grandfather  as  soon  as  he 
could  have  visitors. 

Late  in  the  night,  something 
awakened  Laura  and  she  realized 
that  her  baby  was  about  to  arrive. 
Mary  Graham  got  her  to  the  hospital 
in  time,  and  now  Bill  and  Laura, 
themselves,  gave  HOSTAGES  TO 
FORTUNE. 


relieve  the  pain.  I  am  going  to  wait  a 
little  longer.  Then,  as  I  have  told  you, 

I  will  put  you  in  waking  hypnosis.  You 
will  be  fully  able  to  cooperate  with  me 
as  I  have  instructed  you,  but  you  will 
feel  no  pain  and  you  will  see  your  baby 
being  born. 

Suddenly,  as  the  doctor  finished 
speaking,  Laura  was  convulsed  with 
the  sharpest,  worst  pain  she  had  ever 
experienced.  Gripping  the  nurse’s  hand, 
she  held  on  tight  until  the  spasm  pass¬ 
ed,  and  the  nurse  was  glad  to  take  her 
hand  away.  Then  Dr.  Leonard  spoke, 
“It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  have 
any  more  like  that.  Look  at  me,”  he 
commanded.  “You  are  going  quickly 
into  a  deep,  deep  hypnosis.” 

When  she  was  in  the  trance,  the  doc¬ 
tor  said,  “Now  open  your  eyes.  You  will 
know  and  see  everything  that  takes 
place,  but  you  will  feel  no  pain.”  And 
Laura  was  conscious  of  a  deep  peace 
overlaid  with  the  joy  that  she  knew  the 
new  baby  would  bring.  During  the  rest 
of  her  labor,  just  as  the  doctor  had 
promised,  she  knew  when  the  contrac¬ 
tions,  which  were  easing  her  baby  into 
the  world,  occurred,  and  just  as  the 
doctor  had  instructed  her,  she  exerted 
herself  to  work  with  the  contractions. 
But,  wonder  of  wonders- — she  felt  no 
pain!  Suddenly,  she  heard  a  baby  cry — 
her  own  baby.  Could  there  ever  be  any¬ 


thing  else  in  life  which  would  equal 
that  moment? 

The  nurse  took  the  baby  and  then 
Dr.  Leonard  stood  over  Laura  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “When  I  awaken  you,  you  will 
feel  fine.  You  have  had  a  perfectly  nor¬ 
mal  delivery,  and  you  have  a  beautiful 
little  boy,  fine  in  every  respect.  I  re¬ 
peat  that  when  I  awaken  you,  you  will 
feel  relaxed  and  happy,  and  you  will  go 
into  a  deep,  restful  sleep.  Then  after 
you  awaken,  your  baby  will  be  brought 
to  you.” 

Then  Dr.  Leonard  repeated  again. 
“When  you  awaken,  you  are  going  to 
feel  -fine,  relaxed  and  happy.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  couqt  from  five  backwards.  I 
want  you  to  come  gradually  out  of  hyp¬ 
nosis.  You  will  remember  everything 
that  has  happened.  You  will  always  re¬ 
member  the  birth  of  your  first  child  as 
a  very  happy  and  beautiful  experience." 

Then  the  doctor  awakened  Laura  and 
repeated  what  he  had  said  to  her  while 
she  was  in  hypnosis.  He  said,  “Goodbye, 
Laura,  I’ll  see  you  tomorrow.”  He 
laughed  a  little  and  added,  “Guess  I 
could  use  a  little  relaxation  myself.” 

Laura  was  wheeled  to  her  room  and 
the  last  thing  she  remembered  before 
going  into  a  deep  sleep  was  how  heav¬ 
enly  it  was  to  know  that  everything 
was  all  right.  How  wonderful  it  was 
just  to  rest.  The  nurse  smoothed 
Laura’s  hair  back  from  her  forehead, 
tucked  her  in  gently,  and  tiptoed  out  of 
the  room. 

Laura  wakened  to  the  bustling  of 
feet  in  the  corridor  and  the  swishing 
sound  of  the  nurses’  uniforms.  She 
yawned  and  stretched  and  with  a  little 
chuckle  to  herself,  ran  her  hand  down 
over  the  bedspread,  blissfully  aware 
that  the  large  bundle  sheydiad  been 
carrying  for  these  nine  mpfiths  was  no 
longer  there,  but  sleeping*  peacefully  in 
the  nursery.  How  wonderful  it  was  to 
feel  flat  and  free  again,  and  what  a 
delicious  feeling  it  was  to  be  able  to 
stretch,  really  stretch  again.  She  could 
hardly  wait  to  see  her  baby  and  hold 
him  close  to  her.  She  knew  the  babies 
were  being  taken  out  to  the  mothers 
now  for  their  morning  feedings.  She 
was  wide  awake,  listening  for  the 
nurse’s  footsteps  to  stop  at  her  door. 
Sure  enough,  the  nurse  came  in  but 
she  was  carrying  a  basin  of  warm 
water. 

“When  can  I  see  my  baby?”  Laura 
asked. 

“Just  as  soon  as  we  have  freshened 
you  up,”  promised  the  nurse  as  she 
wrung  the  warm  washcloth  out  and 
gently  wiped  Laura’s  face.  Laura 
couldn’t  remember  when  anyone  else 
had  washed  her  face,  and  the  warm 
water  felt  so  good.  Now  her  hands, 
then  her  teeth  must  be  brushed,  and  a 
comb  whipped  through  her  hair.  , 

“You  want  to  look  your  best  when 
you  meet  that  fine  young  man  of 
yours,”  said  the  nurse.  Standing  back 
to  survey  Laura,  she  said,  “You’ll  do — 
in  fact,  you’ll  do  very  nicely.”  Then  she 
disappeared,  taking  her  basin  of  wa¬ 
ter  with  her.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
was  back,  holding  a  little  bundle  wrap¬ 
ped  in  a  blanket.  She  placed  the  baby 
under  Laura’s  arm  and  watched  with 
the  tender  little  smile  which  all  women 
have  for  babies. 

Laura  thought  that  nothing  in  the 
world  could  equal  the  happiness  which 
she  felt  when  she  first  held  her  son. 
She  pulled  him  a  little  closer  to  her 
and  looked  at  his  sweet  little  face.  He 
was  so  tiny,  so  perfect,  so  warm  and 
soft.  He  was  sleeping  peacefully  and 
she. could  hardly  wait  for  him  to  open 
his  eyes.  She  took  one  of  his  little 
hands  in  hers  and  looked  carefully  at 
every  little  nail.  Tears  of  happiness 
filled  her  eyes.  “Dear  God  in  Heaven,” 


she  prayed,  “help  me  always  to  be  a 
good  mother  to  him.” 

During  her  pregnancy  she  had  given 
much  thought  to  whether  she  would 
breast-feed  her  baby  or  put  him  on  a 
formula.  When  she  had  discussed  the 
matter  with  Dr.  Leonard,  he  told  her 
that  it  depended  mostly  on  her.  If  she 
wanted  to  nurse  her  baby  and  was  re¬ 
laxed  and  happy  about  it,  by  all  means 
she  should. 

“It’s  the  natural  way,  God’s  way,” 
Dr.  Leonard  had  told  her.  “When  con¬ 
ditions  are  right,  it  insures  a  closeness 
between  mother  and  child  that  is  both 
physically  and  psychologically  good. 
But  if  the  mother  is  of  a  nervous  dis¬ 
position  or  if  she  is  tied  up  with  a  job, 
fortunately  we  have  been  able  to  de¬ 
velop  feeding  formulas  on  which  babies 
do  well.” 

Laura  had  decided  that,  if  everything 
went  well,  she  wanted  to  breast-feed 
her  baby.  So  now  began  the  process  of 
getting  mother  and  baby  acquainted. 
The.  nurse  was  infinitely  patient,  and 
Laura  was  a  little  shy. 

“Just  be  patient,  Mrs.  Graham.  This 
little  fellow  needs  to  get  acquainted 
with  you  today.  Then  he’s  going  to 
have  the  advantage  of  mother’s  milk.  I 
always  try  to  encourage  the  mothers 
to  breast-feed  the  baby.  It  gives  the 
little  tykes  a  much  better  start  in  life. 
I  have  some  other  things  to  do  now 
and  I’m  going  to  leave  him  with  you. 
So  just  relax,  and  enjoy  him.” 

After  the  nurse  left  tfie  room,  Laura 
pulled  back  the  blanket  which  was 
wrapped  around  her  son.  Then  she  un¬ 
tied  the  little  nightie  which  was  pulled 
together  around  his  feet,  and  she  ex¬ 
amined  each  little  toe  and  again  mar¬ 
veled  at  the  perfection  of  each  little 
nail.  She  looked  intently  into  his  face 
and  tried  to  imagine  that  he  looked 
just  like  Bill.  Oh  Bill,  she  thought,  why 
aren’t  you  here  now  to  share  this  joy 
with  me? 

❖  ❖  ijs 

Dr.  Leonard  had  just  got  to  sleep 
after  delivering  Laura’s  baby  when  his 
telephone  rang.  Half  asleep,  he  decided 
to  ignore  it.  Then  the  physician’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  asserted  itself,  and  he 
swung  his  legs  out  of  bed  while  the 
telephone  still  jangled.  “Yes,  blast 
you,”  he  said,  “let  me  get  my  sealegs. 
I’m  coming!  I’m  coming!”  and  he 
stumbled  across  the  room  to  the  phone. 

A  voice  on  the  other  end  of  the  line 
said,  “I’m  sorry  to  trouble  you  at  this 
hour,  but  I’m  Bill  Graham.  I  just  got 
home  to  find  that  Laura  is  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  with  our  new  baby.  They  won’t 
let  me  see  her  until  morning.  I  guess 
that’s  all  right,  but  all  they  tell  me  is 
that  my  wife  and  baby  are  doing  well. 
I  know  the  hospitals  always  give  you 
a  brush-off  like  that,  so  I  just  had  to 
find  out  the  truth.”  ) 

Ordinarily,  Dr.  Leonard  would  have 
been  irritated  at  being  roused  at  that 
time  of  morning,  but  he  remembered 
that  the  Nation  was  at  war,  and  that 
Bill,  like  thousands  of  other  young 
husbands  and  fathers,  had  been  absent 
v/hen  his  baby  was  born,  so  he  spoke 
gently  into  the  telephone. 

“Everything  is  all  right,  Bill.  Laura 
is  fine  and  you  have  a  boy  who  is  per¬ 
fectly  normal  in  every  way.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  for  you  to  worry 
about.  You  must  be  tired  yourself.  Go 
to  bed  and  get  some  rest.  Then  go  to 
the  hospital  early  in  the  morning  and 
I  will  leave  special  orders  for  you  to 
spend  all  the  time  you  wish  with  your 
wife.” 

Bill  didn’t  think  he  could  possibly 
sleep,  but  he  thanked  the  doctor  and 
said  he  would  be  at  the  hospjtal  early 
in  the  morning. 

*  *  * 

When  the  day  nurse  brought  Laura’s 
breakfast,  she  said,  “I  know  it  is  early, 
but  we  have  special  orders  to  give  you 
your  breakfast  and  your  bath  right 
away.” 

“Orders  from  whom?”  Laura  de¬ 
manded. 

“Dr.  Leonard,”  said  the  nurse. 

“But  why?”  asked  Laura. 


“Oh,  we  sometimes  do  this,”  evaj 
the  nurse,  a  trifle  airily.  “There’s  nsi 
ing  to  be  alarmed  about,  everythin; 
fine.  I  took  a  peek  at  that  young  j, 
of  yours  and  he  is  a  real  beauty.” 

Laura  found  that  she  was  stan 
and  she  ate  everything  in  sight  on) 
tray.  .When  that  had  been  whis| 
away,  the  nurse  began  to  bathe  her; 
put  fresh  linen  on  the  bed.  Carefii 
they  chose  one  of  the  pretty  night- 
Laura  had  brought  with  her,  and  over 
Laura  wore  a  lovely  little  knit) 
jacket  which  her  mother  had  made! 
her.  Then  the  nurse  handed  her  a  coi 
and  powder.  Laura  was  pleased  % 
her  reflection  in  the  mirror,  and  s 
carefully  arranged  her  hair.  Actual 
she  had  never  looked  lovelier.  Moth; 
hood  had  brought  out  all  the  beauty 
her  clear  skin  and  shining  eyes.  E 
cheeks  were  flushed  with  excitema 
and  her  hair  curled  softly  around  1 
face.  What  a  beautiful  little  niotl 
she  is,  thought  the  nurse. 

And  now  again  the  nurse  was  brie 
ing  the  baby  to  her  and  placing  ft 
gently  in  her  arms.  As  he  nursed, 
rolled  his  wide  open  blue  eyes  up  at) 
and  a  wave  of  tenderness  swept  oi 
her,  different  from  anything  she  1 
ever  felt  before  in  her  life.  Laura  c: 
died  him  close,  as  if  to  protect  him  fn 
all  the  evils  and  suffering  of  life.  Ei 
as  she  did  so,  she  knew  that  neither; 
nor  any  other  power  on  earth,  coi 
keep  troubles  from  her  son.  But  s 
could  fortify  him  and  protect  him  w 
her  love  so  that  he  could  meet  ! 
problems. 

The  nurse  came  '  back  in  the  roi 
and  said,  “It’s  early,  Mfs.  Graham,  a 
outside  of  visiting  hours,  but  you  ha 
a  visitor  Dr.  Leonard  has  told  us 
admit.” 

Suddenly,  Laura  knew.  “It’s  Bii 
she  whispered.  “It’s  Bill.” 

A  moment  later  he  was  bending  oi 
her,  his  arms  around  her  and  the  bat 

“Now  my  cup  overfloweth,”  \ 
sighed.  “What  in  all  the  "world  could 
so  wonderful  as  to  have  you  now?” 

Bill  in  turn  was  unable  to  speak.  1 
just  stood  there,  his  face  close  to  he: 
a  great  lump  in  his  throat,  drinking  fc 
in.  Finally,  he  said,  “God  be  praisi 
You  are  all  right.” 

In  their  joy  with  each  other,  they  # 
almost  forgotten  the  little  mite  of  1 
manity  who  lay  cuddled  betwei 
Laura’s  arm  and  her  breast.  His  lilt 
tummy  yfrns  full  and  he  was  sou 
asleep.  The  nurse  came  in  and  smili 
at  them  and  asked,  "Shall  I  take  i 
baby?” 

Laura’s  arm- tightened  a  little  arou 
the  infant.  “No,”  she  said,  “not  no'‘ 

“I  guess  it’s  all  right,”  the  nurse  sai 
a  bit  doubtfully.  “We’re  supposed! 
keep  them  in  the  nursei’y  most  of  tl 
time  and  not  let  anyone  near  them.  B 
Dr.  Leonard  has  got  different  ideas  & 
I,  for  one,  think  he  is  right.” 

When  the  nurse  left  the  room,  B 
said,  “Do  you  suppose  I  could  hold  li 
for. a  minute?” 

“Of  course  you  can.  He’s  your  baby 

As  Bill  picked  the  baby  up,  LaU 
laughed  at  him  and  said,  “He’s  tou? 
Bill,  he  won’t  break  or  fall  apart." 

“Funny  looking,  isn’t  he,”  said  Bi 

Laura  bristled  at  that.  “What  do  Ji 
mean,  Bill  Graham  ?  He’s  beautiful.” 

“Well,  it’s  just  that  he’s  so  red  a! 
almost  baldheaded.” 

“Of  course  he’s  red,  you  big  niW 
He  hasn’t  been  here  long.  It  will  f^ 
And  as  for  the  hair,  it  will  gi'ff 
What’s  the  matter  with  you,  don’t  f 
love  our  baby?” 

“Of  course  I  do.  But  I  don’t  thi 
I’ve  ever  seen  one  so  small  and  «f 
before.  I  have  to  get  used  to  him.” 

Then  Bill  put  the  baby  back *  1 
Laura’s  side,  drew  up  the  one  chair 
the  room  so  that  he  was  close  by-" 
bed,  and  sitting  down,  he  reached 
Laura’s  hand. 

“I’m  sorry  I  was  so  late  getting  M 
Sweetheart,  but  it’s  a  wonder  I  made 
at  all.” 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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“I  know  how  you  got  your  leave, 
ar.  Dr.  Leonard  has  a  big-shot  friend 
the  Army.” 

‘So  that’s  it,”  commented  Bill.  ‘‘I 
|ugh  every  time  I  think  of  Sergeant 
felly’s  face  when  he  told  me  that  my 
ders  had  been  cancelled  and  my  fur- 
ugh  granted.” 

But  Laura’s  mind  had  already  gone 
a  to  another  subject.  “I  have  a  name 
1  picked  out  for  our  baby.  I  hope  you 
ill  agree.” 

A  little  surprised  and  hurt  that  Laura 
ladn’t  waited,  Bill  asked  rather  short¬ 
ly  “Well,  what  is  it?” 

I  “It’s  John  Macdonald  Graham!” 

Now  a  little  ashamed  for  his  hurt 
eling,  Bill  leaned  forward  and  kissed 
aura. 

“How  considerate,”  he  said.  “How 
at  will  please  Gramps.  It  will  help 
im  to  gpt  well.  I’m  going  in  to  see 
im  now.  Dr.  Gray  told  me  I  might,  but 
fie  said  I  must  not  surprise  Gramps. 
The  nurse  is  going  to  tell  him  I  am 
■ere  before  I  go  in  to  see  him.” 

I  Bill  put  his  face  close  to  Laura’s  and 
[aid,  “I  love  you  so  very  much,  Laura, 
ou  look  so  wonderfully  happy  there 
nth  our  little  son  beside  you.  I  hate  to 
ave  you,  but  right  now  I  think 
ramps  needs  me  more  than  you  do. 
lready  this  young  man  is  making 
imself  a  rival.  You  just  be  careful, 
•oung  lady,  and  remember  that  I’m 
}our  first  love.” 

I  Laura  laughed  and  said,  “Get  along 
■vith  you,  Bill.  And  just  to  make  you 
Rven  more  jealous,  tell  your  grand- 
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father  that  I  send  him  all  the  love  he 
needs  to  get  better.” 

*  *  * 

A  few  minutes  later,  Bill  stood  by 
his  grandfather’s  bed.  The  old  man 
reached  a  feeble  hand  toward  him,  but 
Bill  put  it  back  op  the  bed  and  cov¬ 
ered  it  with  his  own.  He  was  surprised 
to  find  John  looking  so  well.  Later  Dr. 
Gray  told  Bill  that  he  must  not  be 
fooled  by  the  high  color  because,  more 
often  than  not  with  a  heart  patient, 
this  was  not  a  good  sign. 

“I’m  sorry  to  have  you  find  me  here, 
Bill,”  said  his  grandfather.” 

“I’m  the  one  who  is  sorry,  Gramps, 
but  you’re  coming  along  all  right  and 
we’ll  have  you  home  before  you  know 
it.  You’ve  already  heard  the  good  news 
about  your  great-grandson,  but  I  want 
to  add  to  it.  What  do  you  think  my 
son’s  name  is?” 

John  shook  his  head  and  said,  “I 
don’t  know,  Bill.” 

“It’s  John  Macdonald  Graham.” 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  didn’t 
speak  and  Bill  wondered  if  he  Ipad 
heard  him.  Then  he  gave  Bill’s  hand  a 
little  squeeze.  “How  wonderful,  Bill. 
Thank  you.” 

“Don’t  thank  me,  Gramps.  Thank 
Laura.  She  named  the  baby  even  be¬ 
fore  I  saw  him.  She’s  fine,  she  looks 
wonderful,  and  she  sends  you  her  love.” 

“She’s  a  wonderful  girl,  Bill,  and  I 
am  glad  the  baby  is  here.” 

Then  he  smiled  and  said  almost. in  a 
whisper,  “John  Macdonald  Graham. 
Now  he’ll  carry  on  our  name.” 

(To  be  continued ) 
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aper-lined  jelly  roll  pan  and  bake  in 
ft  moderate  oven  (375°)  about  20  to 
5  minutes  or  until  center  springs  back 
hen  pressed  lightly  with  finger  tips, 
ool  a  few  minutes,  loosen  edges  with 
nife,  and  turn  cake  out  onto  cake 
ack.  Remove  wax  paper  and  cool. 
Divide  cake  into  two  parts.  Frost  one 
art  with  white  confectioners’  sugar 
resting.  Frost  other  half  with  colored 
[resting  of  your  choice.  Cut  in  small 
blong  or  diamond  shape  pieces  and 
lecorate  each  with  a  tiny  portion  of 
ontrasting  color  frosting  and  top  each 
vith  a  silver  cookie-decorating  dragee, 
stakes  about  5  to  6  dozen  small  cakes, 
lote:  You  may  use  a  white  cake  mix 
nd  a  fluffy  frosting  mix  for  the  cup 
lakes  or  tea  cakes. 

TINY  STRAWBERRY  MERINGUES 

2  egg  whites 
Vs  teaspoon  salt 
24  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
Vi  teaspoon  almond  flavoring 
Frozen  berries 

Add  salt  to  whites  and  beat  until 
tiff  but  not  dry.  Add  sugar,  a  table¬ 
spoon  at  a  time,  and  beat  well  after 
ach  addition.  Add  flavorings  and  beat 
veil.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  on  a  lightly 
reased  cookie  sheet  so  they  are  about 
V2  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  Make  a 
ittle  depression  in  the  center  of  each. 
Jake  in  a  very  slow  oven  (225°)  for 
I'bout  y2  hour  or  until  meringues  are 
;risP-  Remove  from  sheet  and  cool.  At 
Irving  time  place  a  defrosted  straw- 
>erry  or  raspberry  in  center  of  each 
aeringue.  Makes  about  2(4  to  3  dozen 
neringues. 


sheet  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425°) 
for  about  8  minutes,  watching  careful¬ 
ly,  as  they  burn  easily.  At  serving 
time,  place  a  teaspoon  of  jelly  on  the 
center  of  the  rounds.  Top  each  with  a 
circle  and  then  place  a  small  round 
loosely  on  top  of  jelly. 

CANDIED  GRAPEFRUIT  PEEL 

Peel  from  4  grapefruit 
4  cups  sugar 

3  V2  cups  water 
|4  teaspoon  salt 
1  package  raspberry  or  lime 
flavored  gelatin  dessert 
Sugar 

Cut  peel  in  quarters,  remove  all  mem¬ 
branes,  and  cut  into  14-inch  strips. 
Bring  peel  to  boil  in.  water  to  cover  and 
boil  15  to  20  minutes.  Drain;  repeat 
this  process  twice,  using  fresh  water. 
Drain.  Combine  peel  with  sugar,  water, 
and  salt.  Cook  over  very  low  heat,  stir¬ 
ring  occasionally,  until  sirup  is  thick 
and  peel  is  clear  (1  to  2  hours).  Re¬ 
move  from  heat,  add  gelatin-  dessert 
and  stir  until  dissolved.  Let  peel  stand 
in  sirup  until  cold.  Drain  and  roll 
pieces  in  sugar.  Place  on  cake  rack  to 
dry  24  to  48  hours.  Store  in  covered 
container  in  a  cool  place.  Makes  about 
2  y2  pounds. 

MARION'S  HONEY  ORANGE  NUT  BREAD 

Vi  cup  shortening 
1  cup  honey 
1  egg 

Grated  rind  of  one  orange 
2/2  cups  sifted  flour 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
1/2  teaspoon  baking  soda 
-Vi  teaspoon  salt 
34  cup  chopped  nuts 


fo/pod  tne  cut 
Ctop  f/ond/mg  Costs 


-  ^tr****4 


%  cup  orange  juice 

JELLY  TARTS  Cream  shortening,  add  honey  gradu- 

Make  a  recipe  of  your  favorite  pas-  allY>  then  eSg  and  orange  rind,  and 
;ry-  Roll  dough  about  ys-inch  thick  and  blend  well.  Sift  dry  ingredients,  add  the 
iut  two  rounds  each  for  the  number  of  nuts,  and'  add  alternately  with  the  or- 
arts  desired  (use  a  medium  sized  round  ange  juice.  Mix  just  until  well  blended. 
)r  scalloped  cookie  cutter).  Cut  the  Place  in  greased  bread  tin.  Let  stand 
enter  out  of  half  the  rounds  with  a  20  minutes.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
bmble  or  tiny  cutter.  Place  all  pieces,  (350°)  about  1  hour.  Cool  and  store 
acluding  small  rounds  on  a  cookie  one  day  before  using. 


VALUABLE  CROP 
HANDLING  MANUAL 

Shows  You  How  To 
Save  Time,  Money  and 
Work  with  Smoker’s 
1958  line  of  Matched 
Equipment.  Get  your 
free  copy  .  .  .  use  cou¬ 
pon  below. 


Atlxf...  CA&mfWCf/ 

with  a  shorter  elevator. .  .60° ELEVATION 


SMOKER  EXCLUSIVE 
BALE  DISCHARGE 
GUIDE  automatically  turns 
bales  to  left  or  right  into 
mow  .  .  .  elevator  sets  paral¬ 
lel  with  load  for  faster,  eas¬ 
ier  handling  of  bales. 


CROP  HANDLING 


CROP  HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


FREE  MANUAL  .  .  . 

Mail  This  Coupon  Today 


SMOKER  EXCLUSIVE 
SAFETY  SLIP-CLUTCH 

protects  roller  chain  drive  from 
overloading,  shock  loads  and 
breakage  .  .  .  reduces  mainte¬ 
nance  and  prevents  accidents. 


SMOKER  EXCLUSIVE 
41"  EXTRA  -  DEEP 
NON-TILTING 
FLIGHTS  on  Smoker 
SPW  Elevators  have  50% 
more  load  support.  Bales 
won’t  tumble  back,  even 
at  60°  elevation. 


^  SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC.  •  INTERCOURSE,  PA. 

Send  me  FREE  manual  describing  Smoker  SPW  Eleva¬ 
tors,  New  Bale  Booster,  New  BD  Elevators,  plus  other 
Smoker  Crop  Handling  Machinery  for  1958. 

P.  O.  - - - . — . . . . - 

R.  F.  D. . . - - - -  State - 


SEND  FOR 
THIS 

FREE 

SEED  GUIDE 


IT'S  FILLED  WITH 
IMPORTANT  FACTS 
ON  ALL  NEWEST 
SEED  VARIETIES 


^poffman 
FU  N  ML'S  Seeds 


ALFALFA  •  CLOVERS 
OATS  •  HAY  •  BARLEY 
FORAGE  CROPS 
PASTURE  GRASSES 
HYBRID  CORN 

For  FREE  Copy  of  Seed  Guide  Address  Dept.  42A 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC.  •  LAND1SVILIE,  PENNA. 

Serving  farmers  with  finest  quality  seeds  since  1899 
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SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO?  i  Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

v  ,,,  ...  •  .  Please  send  folder  without  obligation. 

You  II  save  with  a 

I  Name _ _ _ . 


wm§ 

EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today, 


CONCRETE  SILO 


I 

|  Address. 

I 

[City-— 


I 


(126)  34 


One  Hundred 

YX^HY  DO  a  few  of  us  live  far  be¬ 
yond  the  allotted  three  score  and 
ten  while  most  die  younger,  some  even 
almost  as  life  begins?  Only  God  knows 
all  the  answers  to  that  question.  But 
I  recently  asked  my  friend,  Harrison 
L.  Trapp  of  Dryden.  Tompkins  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  why  he  thought  he  had 
lived  to  be  one  hundred  years  old.  and 
lie  had  some  interesting  answers  to  my 
question. 

Harry  was  born  on  Lincoln’s  birth¬ 
day,  1857.  Not  only  has  he  passed  the 
century  mark,  but  he  said  that  except 
for  minor  troubles,  he  feels  very  well. 
T  have  seen  many  a  man  of  sixty  who 
looks  older.  Harry’s  hair  is  only  a 
little  gray  and  his  face  is  not  much 
lined.  His  hearing  is  somewhat  impair¬ 
ed  hut  his  blue  eyes  sparkle  with  in¬ 
terest  as  he  talks.  He  does  not  use 
glasses  except  for  reading,  and  then 
he  can  read  finer  print  than  I  can. 

In  other  words,  Harry  has  not  only 
lived  one  hundred  years,  hut  he  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  mentally  and 
physically  well  while  doing  it.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  my  question  about  what  keeps 
a  man  young,  Harry  was  very  empha¬ 
tic.  In  one  word,  he  said  it  is  “work.” 
Of  course  he  has  not  been  able  to  work 
for  some  recent  years,  but  he  did 
spend  years  as  a  hard-working  farmer 
and  took  care  of  his  garden  until  four 
years  ago.  While  he  didn’t  say  so,  I 
understand  that  he  always  used  some 
judgment  in  working;  was  careful  not 
to  get  overtired^nd  always  got  needed 
sleep. 

They  Don't  Have  Enough  Work 

“We  hear  much  these  days,”  Harry 
said,  “about  juvenile  delinquency  With 
our  modern  youngsters.”  He  leaned 
forward  to  emphasize  his  point.  “Our 
young  people  of  today  just  don’t  have 
enough  to  do.”  How  fully  I  agree  with 
him.  “If  a  hoy  or  girl,”  he  continued, 
“learns  habits  of  responsibility  when 
young,  and  hardens  his  or  her  body 
with  work,  the  health  of  that  person 
will  he  improved  all  the  rest  of  his  or 
her  life.” 

Harry  stated  with  considerable  pride 
that  in  all  his  life  he  has  never  used 
intoxicating  liquor  nor  tobacco  in  any 
form,  and  he  is  sure  that  this  also  has 
done  much  to  preserve  his  health  and 
prolong  his  life. 

His  niece.  who  keeps  house  for 
Harry  and  takes  care  of  him,  says  that, 
she  thinks  that  regularity  of  habits  and 
care  in  not  over-eating,  and  especially 
in  eating  the  right  foods  in  a  balanced 
diet,  are  highly  important  factors 
which  have  helped  her  uncle  to  main¬ 
tain  good  health  throughout  his  life. 
Of  course  it  is  highly  important  for  all 
of  us  to  have  a  good  home  and  good 
care  and  these  are  especially  neces- 


Years  Young 

sary  fbr  the  very  old.  It  is  very  evident 
that  Mr.  Trapp  has  always  had  this. 

While  all  of  these  factors  are  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  in  helping  us  to 
keep  well,  and  grow  very  old,  the  sci¬ 
entists  who  have  studied  longevity  say 
that  there  is  one  factor  more  important 
than  all  the  others.  That  is  heredity. 
If  /our  arrestors  lived  to  a  nice  old 
age,  chances  are  you  will.  That  is  true 
of  Harry’s  ancestors.  His  mother  lived 
£0  be  96,  and  several  of  his  other  rela¬ 
tives  were  very  old  when  they  died. 

Of  all  the  qualities  of  this  gentle¬ 
man,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  is 


Harrison  L.  Trapp,  who  will  be  101  years 
young  on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  1958.  Read 
on  this  page  what  Mr.  Trapp  thinks  are 
the  reasons  why  he  has  lived  to  be  a 
hundred. 

his  deep  abiding  love  of  country.  I 
have  never  known  anyone  more  patri¬ 
otic.  Harry  was  born  on  Lincoln’s 
birthday,  remembers  Lincoln  and  the 
Civil  War  clearly,  and  all  the  presi¬ 
dents  and  many  of  the  governors  since. 
Most  noteworthy  of  all,  Harry 
Trapp  lias  voted  in  every  election 
— 80  times  in  80  years.  Think  what 
that  record  means!  Let  it  put  the  rest 
of  us  to  shame  if  we  don’t  rightly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  voting  privilege.  Think 
what  a  task  it  was  to  get  to  towm  and 
vote  in  the  horse  and  buggy  days  when 
the  trip  could  he  a  rCal  job  on  a 
stormy  day. 

Think  of  the  water  that  has  gone 
over  the  dam  in  the  one  hundred  years 
since  Harry  Trapp  was  born,  the  nati¬ 
onal  crises,  the  good  times  and  the 
had.  Harry  told  me  of  the  milk  he  had 
sold  for  one  cent  per  quart,  the  eggs 
for  ten  to  twelve  cents  per  dozen,  and 


—  American  Agriculturist,  February  15, 1}; 


the  potatoes  that  had  rotted  because  On  this  page  I  have  already  visil 
of  no  market.  He  spoke  of  the  attempts  with  you  about  the  coming  of  silos  aJ 


of  farmers  in  his  community  to  coop¬ 
erate  in  operating  a  cheese  factory. 

He  Lived  a  Hundred  Years  of 
History 


silage,  both  grass  and  corn,  whichl 


perhaps  the  most  important  improj 
ment  in  the  quality  of\f</rage  in  oj 
time,  but  a  close  second  is  the  advanl 
that  has  been  made  in  producing 
It  gave  me  a  queer  but  sort  of  rev-  ter  quality  hay  and  in  harvesting  it, 


erent  feeling  todook  at  and  visit  with  a 
man  who  had  been  part  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  American  history,  who 
had  seen  his  country  embroiled  in  five 
major  conflicts,  three  of  them  world¬ 
wide,  had  seen  all  of  the  great  West 
opened  up.  including  the  years  of  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Indians,  and  had  watched 
the  country  grow  from  a  minor  strugg¬ 
ling  nation  to  world  leadership.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  that  time,  Harry  studied  the 
issues,  formed  his  own  conclusions, 
and  voted.  He  still  continues  to  read 
and  think  about  the  problems  of  to¬ 
day. 

“Did  you  read  the  morning  paper?" 
he  asked  me.  I  had  to  confess  that  I 
had  not.  He  shook  his  head.  “Things 
don't  look  too  good.  Our  people  are 
trying  to  get  something  for  nothing.  It 
can’t  be  done.  Workmen  should  have 
good  pav  but  they  should  earn  what 
they  get.” 

I  am  always  asking  people  if  thev 
are  happy,  so  I  asked  Harry  that  and 
said  to  him,  “My  father  used  to  sav 
that  the  worst  thing  about  growing  old 
was  the  loss  of  every  older  friend  he 
had  ever  known.” 

“Yes,  I  am  happy,”  said  Harry.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  man  can  be  with 
such  a  vast  store  of  treasures  in  mem¬ 
ories.  Harry  has  a  collection  of  trib¬ 
utes  to  his  fine  citizenship  that  he  likes 
to  pour  over.  For  example,  see  the  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Citizenship  from  Governor 
Harriman  on  this  page. 

He  also  has  a  letter  from  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  President  of  the  Luffed 
States,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Trapp: 

Please  accept  my  sincere  congratula¬ 
tions  on  your  birthday.  May  good  health 
be  yours  through  many  more  happy 
years. 

Dwight  Eisenhower 

When  I  got  up  to  leave,  fearing  that 
I  might  have  tired  Mr.  Trapp,  he  want¬ 
ed  me  to  stay  longer  and  come  again 
soon.  He  said  he  wasn’t  a  bit  tired.  I 
told  him  I  hoped  he  would  have  many 
more  healthy  and  happy  years.  To  this 
he  replied  in  one  short  sentence: 

“That  is  all  in  God’s  hands.” 


I  hate  to  remember  the  weary  dal 
that  farmers — including  myself — spel 
years  ago  in  trying  to  save  hay  fil|| 
with  the  worthless  daisies,  devil’s  pail 
brush,  and  other  weeds  that  predomil 
ated  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acj 
in  our  northeastern  farms. 

When  you  consider  that  corn  stall 
were  fed  in  place  of  silage  and 
much  of  the  hay  was  poor,  is  it  ai 
wonder  that  the  average  production! 
dairy  cows  was  less  than  4.000  poun| 
a  year?  To  be  sure,  there  is  too  mu 
poor  hay  left,  but  measured  againstl 
are  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acf 
of  legumes  and  other  forage  crops 


harvested  in  silage  and  mows.  TliJ 


mean  dollars  for  dairymen. 

It  is  not  so  long  either  since  the 
was  little  or  no  pasture  improvemel 
as  we  know  it  today.  On  most  farn 


★  ★★★★★★★ 


About  the  time  a  man  is  cured  of  I 
swearing,  it’s  time  to  make  out  | 
another  income  tax  report. 


★  ★  ★  ★★★★★! 


the  cowrs  got  a  little  good  grass  for 


few  weeks  after  they  were  first  turm 
out  in  the  spring,  but  by  the  time  tl 
hot  summer  months  came,  the  cov 
got  plenty  of  exercise  roaming  acroi 
the  barren,  burned-out  hill  pasturt 
but  little  good  feed.  The  only  way  pi 
duction  could  be  maintained  was  l 
heavy  grain  feeding,  which  most  daii 
men  could  not  afford.  One  of  the! 
results  of  pasture  improvement  is  in 
only  in  the  quality  of  the  grasses 
in  the  fact  that  the  pasture  season 
been  lengthened  at  both  ends. 

While  we  still  have  far  to  go  in 
ture  improvement,  it  is  good  to  knot 
that  thousands  of  pasture  acres  in 
Northeast  are  now  given  the  same  cor 
sideration  by  good  dairymen  as 
their  meadows. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 


A  WIDOW 
^ried 


MORE  DOLLARS  FOR 
DAIRYMEN 

F  ALL  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  dairy  farming  in  the  last 


with  four  children  rail 
a  widower  also  with  foil 
children.  In  due  time,  they  were  files! 
ed  with  four  more. 

One  day  the  man  got  an  emergent! 
telephone  call: 

“John,  John.”  said  his  wife.  “Coni 


few  years,  there  is  none  more  impor-  home  quick.  My  kids  and  your  kid 
tant  than  the  improvement  that  has  are  beating  the  pudding  out  of  oil 


been  made  in  forage  crops. 


kids!!’ 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
Executive  Chamber 


Harrison  Trapp,  having  exercised  .the  duties  and  privileges  of 
citizenship  in  voting  in  each  national,  state,  and  local  election  for 
more  than  fifty  consecutive  years  is  hereby  awarded  the 

CERTIFICATE  OF  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Seal  of  the  State  at  the  Capitol  in 
the  city  of  Albany  this  18th  day  of  October  in  the  Year  of  Our 
Lord  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-six. 


(signed)  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 


American  Agriculturist,  February  15,  1958  — 


TO  WARN 

AGAINST  FRAUD 

V  • 

V  i 


ATTORNEY’  GENERAL 
#ITS  FRAUD 

s  A  SUBSCRIBER  to  the  A. A.  I 
know  that  the  paper  is  in  favor  of 
jrosecuting  all  kinds  of  fraud.  Relative 
,o  that,  I  offer  the  following  from  the 
'Jew  York  Herald  Tribune  of  October 
L5,  1957: 

“Creation  of  a  Division  of  Consumer 
frauds  and  Protection  to  safeguard  the 
public  from  illegal  overcharging,  mis¬ 
representation  of  goods,  false  and  ‘bait’ 
advertising,  and  other  frauds  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  New  York  State’s  Attorney 
General  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz. 

“Complaints  of  any  form  of  misrep¬ 
resentation  or  consumer  fraud  may  be 
made  to  the  Attorney  General’s  office, 
SO  Center  Street,  New  York  City, 
Cortland  7-9800.  While  the  Division  will 
take  responsibility  for  enforcement  of 
all  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  it  will  be  particularly  concerned 
with  Articles  9  and  10  of  the  personal 
property  law,  known  as  the  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicle  Retail  Sales  Installment  Act,  and 
the  so-called  ‘all  goods’  Retail  Sales  In¬ 
stallment  Act.  This  office  has  various 
procedures  it  can  and  does  use  where 
frauds  are  shown. 

“First  it  seeks  to  regain  the  pur¬ 
chaser’s  money;  it  can  act  to  revoke 
the  incorporation  certificate  of  the  guil¬ 
ty  firm;  it  can  obtain  an  injunction 
against  the  principals  of  the  firm;  it 
can  and  does  turn  cases  over  to  the 
District  Attorney  for  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion  where  warranted;  and  it  confers 
with  trade  associations  to  suggest  self 
regulation.  Used  car  dealers  misrepre¬ 
senting  cars  will  be  warned  about  that 
practice.”  > 

I  hope  you  can  use  the  preceding  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
general  public  "that  reads  the  American 
Agriculturist. — E.K.,  N.Y. 

—  A.  A.  - 

INSURANCE 
INFORMATION  , 

By  writing  the  Office  of  Information, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C.  you  may  get  a  copy 
of  a  report  on  “Legal  Liability  Risks 
and  Insurance  Protection  for  Fanners.” 
Bulletin  122. 

This  is  a  general  report  on  the  lia¬ 


bility  risks  which  face  a  farmer;  per¬ 
sonal  liability,  liability  to  employees, 
and  motor  vehicle  liability. 

Financial  responsibilities  vary  in  dif¬ 
ferent  states.  You  may  get  detailed  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  law  in  your 
state  from  insurance  agents,  lawyers, 
bankers  or  from  farm  organization 
representatives. 

—  a.  a.  — 

GLAD  TO  HELP 

"We  received  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  the  full  amount  due  on  the  cow  that 
was  slaughtered  for  T.B.  It  has  been  near¬ 
ly  a  year  since  she  was  condemned. 

"We  wish  to  thank  you  so  much  for 
your  kind  attention  given  to  our  problem. 
With  best  wishes  for  a  successful  year  in 
1958,  Respectfully,  G.  D." 

We  are  glad  we  were  able  to  help  our 
subscribe^  collect  this  $50.00.  He  had 
received  his  payment  from  the  state 
for  the  condemned  cow,  but  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  whether  this 
animal  had  been  presented .  for  ante¬ 
mortem  inspection  the  Federal  indem¬ 
nity  claim  had  not  been  paid. 

—  a.  a.  — 

READ  IT  AGAIN 

"I  am  writing  you  about  an  insurance 
policy  which  I  carried  for  15  years.  You 
can  see  by  the  letter  I  am  enclosing  that 
I  got  only  $25.00  when  my  husband  died 
and  I  should  have  had  $100.00.  I  am 
sending  this  along  so  you  can  see  what 
a  swindle  I  got." 

According  to  the  letter  from  the  in¬ 
surance  company  which  our  subscriber 
enclosed,  “the  policy  provides  $100.00 
•insurance  protection  for  natural  or  or¬ 
dinary  accidental  death  .  .  .  divided  by 
the  number  of  persons  insured  on  the 
policy  immediately  preceding  the 
death.”  There  were  four  persons  in¬ 
sured  on  the  contract,  so  the  amount 
they  paid  was  $100.00  divided  by  4  or 
$25.00. 

So  many  people  are  disappointed, 
when  they  attempt  to  collect  on  their 
insurance,  to  find  that  it  did  not  cover 
what  they  thought  it  did,  that  we  can¬ 
not  emphasize  too  often  how  important 
it  is  to  read  your  policy  carefully.  Be 
sure  you  understand  exactly  what  the 
coverage  is. 


A  "DEAR”  DEER 


AMF.PTCAM  AGRicimrumCT  Inc. 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  N.Y. 

$ 

PAY - EXACTLY  TWENTY-FTVB  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 


N?  33588 


50-262 
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December  2^  10^7 


$  ,25. .QQ- 


Awericam  agriculturist  lac. 


QS/sn.  a  u 

rarcinryT  ' 


Mr.  Donald  Carleton 
West  Newbury 
Vermont 

the  FUST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


\ITHILE  milking  one  morfting  during 
*  ’  the  deer  hunting  season,  Donald 
Carleton  of  W.  Newbury,  Vermont 
leard  shooting  in  his  meadow.  He  went 
to  look  and  saw  two  hunters  and  saw 
a  deer  fall.  His  father,  Harold,  who  is 
a  deputy  sheriff,  went  to  stay  by  the 
car  while  Donald  watched  the  hunters 
^ra&  the  deer  to  a  fence,  knock  down 
die  fence  and  hide  the  deer  in  some 
lushes. 

Meanwhile,  another  deputy  sheriff 
Vas  called  and  he  and  Donald  went 


after  the  deer  which  they  found  was  a 
doe.  Donald  had  also  called  Game  War¬ 
den  Denton  and  he  took  the  hunter,, 
who  claimed  to  have  done  the  shooting, 
to  Chelsea.  The  hunter,  Normand  Des- 
rosiers,  pleaded  guilty  to  taking  a  deer 
with  horns  less  than  3”  long  and  was 
fined  $100  and  costs  of  $10.19  by  Jus¬ 
tice  O.  Fay  Allen,  Jr. 

We  are  glad  to  send  Donald  our 
$25.00  Service  Bureau  reward.  Congrat¬ 
ulations  go  to  him,  to  his  father  and 
to  the  others  who  helped  catch  and 
punish  this  hunter. 
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Get  more  from  every  acre.. . 


Du  Puits  Alfalfa  yields 
6  tons  of  hay  per  acre 


PRIZE  HOLSTEINS  reach  eagerly  for  Du  Puits  alfalfa  hay — being  fed  by 
Lloyd  Smith.  He  says,  “It’s  the  most  beautiful,  fine  textured  hay  you  could 
imagine.”  And  he  estimates  hiS  fields  yield  up  to  6  tons  per  acre. 


Lloyd  Smith  of  West  Henrietta, 
N.Y.,  is  completely  sold  on  new 
Du  Puits  alfalfa.  He  says,  “It  has 
greater  vigor  and  is  faster  growing 
than  any  other  alfalfa  variety  on 
my  farm.  It’s  fast  starting,  winter 
hardy,  and  gives  me  the  large 
quantity  of  forage  I  need.” 

BETTER  QUALITY  HAY 

Mr.  Smith  who,  with  his  son, 
operates  between  400  and  500 
acres,  is  a  well-known  breeder  of 
Registered  Holsteins,  and  cur¬ 
rently  is  feeding  some  200  head. 
He  says,  “My  Du  Puits  hay  is  the 
most  beautiful,  well  leaved,  fine 
textured  hay  you  could  possibly 
imagine.  The  neighbors  who  visit 
me  can’t  understand  why  they 
don’t  have  such  high-quality  hay 
as  I’m  feeding.” 

HIGHER  YIELDS 

One  tfery  important  reason  for 
Mr.  Smith’s  higher  quality  hay  is 
that  he  takes  off  three  cuttings  a 
year,  each  cutting  made  at  the 
early  bud  stage.  This  practice  as¬ 
sures  better  quality  and  higher 
yields.  Mr.  Smith  estimates  that 
his  fields  yield  between  5Vz  and  6 
tons  of  dried  hay  per  acre,  out- 
yielding  all  other  varieties.  Du 
Puits  (pronounced  Doo  Pwee) 
starts  growth  very  fast  in  the  spring 
and  blooms  about  a  week  earlier 
than  other  varieties.  It  grows  later 
into  the  fall  than  other  varieties, 
too.  And  it  recovers  faster  after 

,  •  y 


cutting  than  the  other  alfalfas  on 
his  farm. 

DISEASE  RESISTANT 

Du  Puits’  resistance  to  common 
leafspot  is  a  factor,  too.  Cornell 
field  crop  personnel,  visiting  Mr. 
Smith’s  farm,  report  Du  Puits  as 
“Most  resistant  of  available  vari¬ 
eties  to  common  leafspot  disease 
in  New  York  state.”  Because  of 
this  resistance,  Du  Puits  maintains 
its  deep  green  color,  holds  its  leaves 
better  and  produces  better  quality 
hay  than  susceptible  varieties. 

To  get  more  from  every  acre 
you’ll  want  to  try  new  Certified 
Du  Puits  Alfalfa  this  year.  Order 
now  from  your  local  dealer. 


BALES  OF  DU  PUITS  HAY  are 

decked  to  the  roof  of  Lloyd  Smith’s 
barn.  Mr.  Smith,  dwarfed  by  the  hay, 
points  out  that  this  was  from  the 
third  cutting  of  Du  Puits  alfalfa. 


DU  PUITS  ALFALFA 


from  your  local  dealer 

NORTHRUP,  KING  &  CO. 


CHICAGO,  ILL.*  FRESNO,  CALIF.  •  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


How  Close  to  Divorce 


Have  You  Come? 


You  may  never  know  the  answer  to  that  question.  You  may  never 
suspect  that  your  wife  was  even  thinking  of  such  a  serious  thing.  But  stop 
and  think  for  a  moment,  "What  are  the  three  things  that  she  really 
expects  from  you,  her  husband?"  The  answer  must  be  love,  companion¬ 
ship  and  financial  security. 

f 

Ask  yourself  this  question  honestly  now:  Are  you  giving  your  wife  the 
companionship  she  craves?  Are  you  in  good  physical  condition— fully 
alert,  and  able  to  endure  the  daily  stress  and  strain  of  your  job? 

If  you  haven't  the  pep  and  youthful  vitality  you'd  like  to  have,  if  you 
find  you're  all  "worn  out"  after  a  day's  work,  if  you  lack  enough  energy 
for  both  work  and  play  then  watch  out!  You  may  be  suffering  from  a 
very  common,  but  easily  corrected  nutritional  deficiency  in  your  diet, 
and  something  should  be  done  about  it! 

Thousands  of  people  who  once  felt  worn  out,  weak  and  nervous  be¬ 
cause  their  diets  did  not  contain  enough  vitamins,  minerals  and  lipo¬ 
tropic  factors  have  been  helped  by  the  famous  Vitasafe  Plan.  If  you 
would  like  to  discover  whether  this  safe,  high-potency  nutritional  supple¬ 
ment  can  help  you  too,  just  mail  the  coupon  for  a  trial  30-day  supply 
on  the  amazing  no-risk  offer  described  below.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
find  out— before  it  is  too  late— whether  you  can  once  again  have  the  pep 
and  vitality  you  want! 
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just  to  help  cover  shipping  expenses  of  this 


FREE  30  days  supply  of 
HIGH, POTENCY  CAPSULES 

LIPOTROPIC  FACTORS,  MINERALS  and  VITAMINS 

Safe,  Nutritional  Formula  Containing  27  Proven  Ingredients:  Glutamic 
Acid,  Choline,  Inositol,  Methionine,  Citrus  Bioflavonoid,  11  Vitamins 
(Including  Blood-Building  B-12  and  Folic  Acid)  Plus  11  Minerals 


To  prove  to  you  the  remarkable  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Vitasafe  Plan  .  .  .  we  will 
send  you,  without  charge,  ,a  30-day  free 
supply  of  high  potency  vitasafe  c.f.  cap¬ 
sules  so  you  can  discover  for  yourself 
how  much  healthier,  happier  and  peppier 
you  may  feel  after  a  few  days’  trial!  Just 
one  of  these  capsules  each  day  supplies 
your  body  with  over  twice,  the  minimum 
adult  daily  requirement  of  Vitamins  A, 
C,  and  D  —  five  times  the  minimum  adult  “ 
daily  requirement  of  Vitamin  B-l,  and  the 
full .  concentration  recommended  by  the 
National  Research  Council  for  the  other 
four  important  vitamins!  Each  capsule 
contains  the  amazing  Vitamin  B-T2,  a  re¬ 
markably  potent  nutrient  that  helps  nour¬ 
ish  your  body  organs.  Vitasafe  Capsules 
also  contain  Glutamic  Acid,  a  natural  sub- 


FILL  OUT  THIS  NO  RISK  COUPON  TODAY! 


stance  derived  from  wheat  gluten  and 
thought  by  many  doctors  to  help  nourish 
the  brain  cells  for  more  power  of  concen¬ 
tration  and  increased  mental  alertness. 
And  now,  to  top  off  this  exclusive  formula 
each  capsule  also  brings  you  an  important 
dosage  of  Citrus  Bioflavonoid  —  the  anti¬ 
cold  factor  that  has  been  so  widely  ac¬ 
claimed.  This  formula  is  so  complete  it  is 
available  nowhere  else  at  any  price ! 

You  can  use  these  Capsules  confidently 
because  U.  S.  Government  regulations 
demand  that  you  get  exactly  what  the 
label  states  —  pure  ingredients  whose  ben¬ 
eficial  effects  have  been  proven  time  and 
time  again!  . 

WHY  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  TRY 
A  30-DAY  SUPPLY  —  FREE ! 

So  many  persons  have  already  tried 
vitasafe  c.f.  capsules  with  such  out¬ 


standing  results  ...  so  many  people  have 
written  in  telling  us  how  much  better 
they  felt  after  only  a  short  trial  .  .  .  that 
we  are  absolutely  convinced  that  you,  too, 
may  experience  the  same  feeling  of  health 
and  well-bqing  after  a  similar  trial.  In  fact, 
we’re  so  convinced  that  we’re  willing  to 
back  up  our  convictions  with  our  own 
money.  You  don’t  spend  a  penny  for  the 
vitamins!  All  the  cost  and  risk  are  ours. 

AMAZING  PLAN  $£,ASHES  VITAMIN 
PRICES  ALMOST  IN  HALF 

With  your  free  vitamins  you  will  also 
receive  complete  details  regarding  the 
benefits  of  an  amazing  new  Plan  that 
provides  you  regularly  with  all  the  factory- 
fresh  vitamins  and  minerals  you  will  need. 
You  are  under  no  obligation  to  buy  any¬ 
thing!  If  after  taking  your  free  Capsules 


SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  WOMEN 
Many  women  also  suffer  from  lack  of 
pep,  energy  and  vitality  due  to  nutri¬ 
tional  deficiency.  If  there  is  such  a  lady 
in  your  house,  you  will  do  her  a  favor 
by  bringing  this  announcement  to  her 
attention.  Just  have  her  check  the 
“ Womans  Formula ”  box  in  the  coupon. 


for  three  weeks  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied,  simply  return  the  handy  postcard 
that  comes  with  your  free  supply  and  that 
will  end  the  matter.  Otherwise  it’s  up  to 
us  —  you  don’t  have  to  do  a  thing  —  and 
we  will  see  that  you  get  your,  monthly 
supplies  of  capsules  on  time  for  as  long 
as  you  wish,  at  the  low  money-saving 
price  of  only  $2.78  per  month  ( a  saving  of 
almost  50%).  Mail  coupon  now! 
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VITASAFE  CORP. 

I*  43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  £3,  N.  Y. 

•  •  Yes,  I  accept  your  generous  no-risk  offer  under  the 
Jj  Vitasafe  Plan  as  advertised  in  American  Agriculturist. 

J:  Send  me  my  FREE  30-dav  supply  of  liigh-potencv 

|I  Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  below: 

I-!  Man’s  Formula  Q  Woman’s  Formula 


VITASAFE  CORPORATION,  43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

IN  CANADA :  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ontario. 


i: 


I  ENCLOSE  25c  PER  PACKAGE  for  packing  and  postage. 

Name  . 


j;  Address 
-*  City 


|!  City . Zone . State . 

|-  This  offer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before  taken  advantage;! 
»*  of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one  trial  supply  per  person. 

■  •  hvi  riMAni  .  ant  c _ : _ . _ a. cr _ n  * i 


»; 
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IN  CANADA:  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ont. 

(  Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions. )  .  .  ;l 


A. 


EACH  DAILY  VITASAFE  CAPSULE  CONTAINS 


Choline 

Bitartrate  31.4  mg. 
nositol  15  mg. 

dl-Methionine  10  mg. 
Glutamic  Acid  50  mg. 
Lemon  Bioflavonoid 
Complex  5  mg. 

Vitamin  A 

12.500  USP  Units 
Vitamin  D 

1,000  USP  Units 


Vitamin  C 
Vitamin  Bj 
Vitamin  Bo 
Vitamin  Bj| 
Vitamin  Bj-> 
Niacin  Amide 
Calcium 

Pantothenate 
Vitamin  E 
Folic  Acid 
Calcium 


75  mg. 

5  mg. 
2.5  mg. 
0.5  mg. 
2  meg. 
40  mg. 

4  mg. 
2  I.U. 
0.5  mg. 
75  mg. 


Phosphorus 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Manganese 

Molybdenum 

Iodine 

Potassium 

Zinc 

Magnesium 


58  mg. 
30  mg. 
0.04  mg. 
0.45  mg. 
0.5  mg. 
0.1  mg. 
0.075  nig. 

2  mg. 
0.5  mg. 

3  mg. 


Compare  the  richness  of  this  formula  with  any  other  vitamin  and  mineral  preparation. 


©1958  Vitasafe  Corp. 
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Feed  cost  to  produce  o  ton  of 
milk  can  vary  $22.  Feed  is  80% 
of  the  cost  of  producing  beef 
and  lamb.  When  costs  are 
down,  profits  are  up. 


Lower  Costs  With 
Home -Crown  Feed 


D 


AIRY  and  livestock  farmers  in  the 
humid  regions  of  this  country  have 
an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  biggest 
item  of  cost  involved  in  producing 
milk,  beef  and  lamb.  These  humid 
regions  have  an  excellent  climate  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  high  quality  forage  as  pastures  in 
season,  grass  silage,  and  nutritious  hay. 

This  opportunity  is  important  for  two 
reasons : 

1.  Feed  makes  up  about  65%  of  the  entire 
cost  of  producing  milk,  and  at  least  80%  of 
the  cost  of  producing  beef  and  lamb.  Lower- 
cost  feed  of  satisfactory  quality  reduces  the 
costs  of  producing  livestock  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  this  increases  the  possible  margin 
of  profit. 

2.  Palatable  and  nutritious  forages  may  be 
produced  at  lower  costs  per  unit  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  than  those  any  other 
feed.  In  general,  pastures  will  provide  feed 
nutrients  at  about  one-half  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  same  feed  value  in  the  form  of 
corn,  in  most  of  the  eastern  regions. 

Good  hay  and  grass  silage  cost  more  to 
produce  than  pastures,  but  a  feed  unit  from 
these  sources  is  much  less  costly  than  from 
grain  feeds. 

Livestock  farmers  are  looking  more  and 
more  to  efficient  production  of  feed  to  keep 
costs  down,  while  maintaining  the  output  of 
milk  and  livestock.  Maximum  use  is  made  of 
improved  pastures ;  and  harvested  forage  such 
as  grass  silage  or  hay  is  produced  to  carry 
livestock  when  feed  from  pastures  is  not 
available.  Grains  are  fitted  into  rotations 
primarily  because  of  their  usefulness  in  weed 
control,  the  opportunity  provided  to  mix  lime 
and  mineral  fertilizers  through  the  soil  pro¬ 
file,  and  for  the  straw  bedding  that  g^rain 
crops  provide. 

This  emphasis  on  good  forage  as  the  major 
product  of  the  land  pays  big  dividends,  and 
the  shift  from  grains  to  forage  has  put  the 
eastern  farmer  in  position  to  more  nearly  con¬ 
trol  his  own  business.  The  economic  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  shift  is  illustrated  by  relative 
costs  reported  in  New  York  State,  showing 
that  one  ton  of  fluid  milk  may  be  produced  at 


By 

HOWARD  B. 
SPRAGUE 

Professor  of  Agronomy, 
The  Pennsylvania  State 
University 


a  feed  cost  of  $12  on  good  pasture,  for  about 
$18  on  hay  and  silage,  for  $25  on  home-grown 
grain,  and  at  a  cost  of  $34  on  western  grown 
grain. 

Since  good  forage  will  support  about  80% 
of  the  maximum  milk  flow  of  even  the  high 
producing  cows,  good  forage  can  largely  re¬ 
place  grain  feeding.  For  beef  cattle  and  sheep, 
good  forage  may  replace  grain  even  more,  and 
thus  permit  livestock  production  to  be  geared 
to  the  most  suitable  production  of  the  farm. 
The  eastern  humid  regions  have  large  acre¬ 
ages  admirably  suited  to  forage  production. 
Practically  every  farm  has  fields  that  are  not 
well  suited  to  growing  corn  or  grains,  but- 
which  are  excellent  for  forage  production. 

v\ 

Lime  and  Fertilizer 

Whatever  the  choice  of  crops  to  provide 
the  most  effective  use  of  all  land  in  the  farm, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  adequate  applica¬ 
tions  of  lime  and  fertilizer.  Higher  crop  pro¬ 
duction  per  acre  generally  means  a  lower  cost 
per  unit  of  feed, — per  bushel  of  grain,  per  ton 
of  hay  or  silage,  and  per  pound  of  digestible 
nutrients  from  pasture. 

Eastern  soils  are  generally  very  responsive 
to  good  management,  and  to  the  wise  use  of 
lime  and  commercial  fertilizers.  There  is  a 
handsome  return  from  these  materials;  usual¬ 
ly  $2  to  $4  in  feed  values  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  fertilizer.  By  contrast,  there  is  no 
hope  of  profits  from  crop  and  pasture  land 
without  lime  and  fertilizer. 

Lime  and  fertilizer  applications  must  be 


adjusted  to  several  factors  if  the  greatest  re¬ 
turns  are  to  be  realized :  (1)  to  the  current  fer¬ 
tility  level  of  the  soil,  (2)  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  as  to  depth,  texture,  and  drainage,  and 
(3)  to  the  rotation  system  being  followed. 

Soil  tests  are  the  best  guide  to  the  amounts 
of  lime  and  fertilizer  that  will  give  most  prof¬ 
itable  returns.  The  interpretation  of  a  chemi¬ 
cal  soil  test  must  recognize  the  kind  of  crop 
to  be  grown,  the  average  weather  conditions 
expected  for  the  area,  and  the  season  when 
feed  production  is  desired  (particularly  for 
pastures). 

When  soil  tests  are  made  by  the  state  soil 
testing  service  (usually  through  the  County 
Agricultural  Agent),  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  made  for  each  field  and  crop.  These 
are  planned  to  give  the  greatest  returns  per 
dollar  spent  on  lime  and  fertilizer,  for  the 
crops  indicated.  These  tests  are  a  great  aid 
to  sound  planning,  and  should  be  used  regu¬ 
larly. 

Production  of  nutritious  feed  at  low  unit 
costs,  pays  the  greatest  dividends  when  a  def¬ 
inite  rotation  is  followed,  and  the  treatment 
given  every  field  each  year  is  part  of  long 
range  plan.  Each  crop  benefits  from  the  one 
preceding  it,  and  the  benefits  are  just  as  great 
for  the  short  term  pastures  and  grass  silage 
that  are  a  part  of  the  rotation,  as  for  corn  and 
grains. 

Most  rotations  start  with  a  small  grain 
crop.  The  preparation  of  the  seedbed  for 
small  grains  provides  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  incorporate  lime  and  phosphate  and  potash 
fertilizers  in  the  feeding  (continued  on  Page  31) 


Harold  Craig  is - FARMING  WITH  G.L.F. 


I’ve  had  excellent  experience  with  my  G.L.F. 
fertilizers  for  years.  Right  now  we’re  using 
12-12-12,  Harold  says  to  Plant  Manager  Davis. 
Known  throughout  the  country  for  his  display 
of  knowledge  on  the  TV  ‘21’  quiz  show,  Harold 
Craig  is  a  G.L.F.  member  and  patron.  He  de¬ 
pends  on  Granville  Coop.  G.L.F.  for  ‘one-stop’ 
farm  shopping. 


t 


Says  top  TV  award  winner,  Harold  Craig,  “that  G.L.F. 
Super  Plant  Foods  are  the  best  fertilizers  for  my  farm.” 


HAROLD  and  a  group  of  his  neighbors,  all  patrons  of  G.L.F.’s 
Granville,  N.  Y.  service  agency,  were  among  the  first  members  to 
accept  the  G.L.F.  invitation  to  visit  their  Albany  fertilizer  plant. 

Taken  on  a  complete  tour  by  plant  manager  Harold  Davis,  the  group 
was  attracted  to  operation  of  the  complex  network  of  belt  conveyors, 
•elevators,  and  processing  equipment.  Craig  commented,  “I  had  never 
realized  that  making  fertilizer  was  such  a  complicated  operation.” 

They  met  the  men  whose  adept  hands  skillfully  guide  the  controls  of 
weigh  hoppers  and  mixing  equipment.  Batching  and  mixing  are  pre¬ 
cision  operations  with  every  ingredient  carefully  weighed  to  produce 
exact  grades. 

Building  premium  fertilizers,  however,  means  more  than  efficient 
mechanical  operations  and  regular  inspection  of  equipment.  Highly 
trained  G.L.F.  men  and  women,  experienced  in  chemistry,  purchasing 
and  fertilizer  technology  are  the  backbone  of  Super  Plant  Food  quality. 

A  fertilizer  chemist  first  works  out  the  formula  for  each  grade.  His 
blend  of  ingredients  must  produce  a  fertilizer  with  both  drillability  and 
the. right  plant  food  content.  / 

Based  on  these  formulas,  raw  materials  are  ordered  by  the  G.L.F. 


purchasing  staff  .  .  .  men  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  suppliers 
throughout  the  nation.  Each  shipment  must  meet  strict  specifications 
and  are  purchased  at  the  most  advantageous  price  for  G.L.F.  member- 
owners. 

As  ingredients  arrive  at  your  G.L.F.  plant,  a  sample  is  sent  to  the 
G.L.F.  Soilbuilding  Division  laboratory.  Here,  a  competent  staff  of 
chemists  and  technicians  make  certain  that  each  shipment  meets  full 
specifications. 

These  specialists  also  analyze  samples  from  each  batch  of  mixed 
fertilizer.  A  series  of  tests  check  plant  food  content,  moisture  level  add 
particle  size. 

At  Albany,  Harold  Craig  checked  actual  reports  of  these  laboratory 
tests.  Each  showed  G.L.F.  Super  Plant  Foods  equal  to,  or  exceeding, 
specifications  .  .  .  dramatic  proof  of  G.L.F.  quality. 

Today,  Harold  Craig  is  more  convinced  than  ever  that  G.L.F.  Super 
Plant  Foods  are  the  best  fertilizers  for  his  farm.  We  invite  you,  as  a 
G.L.F.  member-owner,  to  come  and  see  as  Harold  did.  See  for  yourself 
why  G.L.F.  Super  Plant  Foods  are  truly  all-premium  fertilizers. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


G.L.F.  SUPER  PLANT  FOODS 

▼  ,  V- 

Standard  of  Quality  for  the  Northeast 
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cOuNtRy 

STORIES 


Wrong  Hook-Up 

By  GLADYS  GREENE 


PA  HIGGINS  who  was  past  70  had 
led  his  daughter  Bess  and  Phil  her 
lusband  a  merry  life.  Since  his  retire- 
nent  from  farming  10  years  ago  the 
Did  gentleman  had  become  nervous  and 
somewhat  inclined  toward  hypochon¬ 
dria.  From  time  to  time  he  would  be 
taken  with  strange  ailments  which,  for 
some  reason  or  another,  never  develop¬ 
ed  into  anything  serious. 

One  morning  however,  just  at  break¬ 
fast  time,  it  appeared  Pa  was  really 
sick.  He  staggered  down  the  stairs 
with  ashen-face  and  terror-stricken 
eyes.  His  body  was  bent  forward. 

“Bess,  Bess,”  he  wailed,  “help  me.” 
“Phil,”  the  daughter  shouted,  “come 
quick,  something  is  wrong  with  Pa.” 

“What  happened,”  the  son-in-law 
asked,  as  he  helped  the  stricken  man 
to  a  chair. 

“It  came  on  while  I  was  dressing,” 
Pa  explained.  “All  of  a  sudden  I 
found  that  I  couldn’t  lift  my  head  or 
straighten  up.” 

“Are  you  in  great  pain?”  the  daugh¬ 
ter  asked  nervously. 

“No,  no  pain  at  all — it’s  probably 
paralysis.  Oh  Bess  call  the  doctor,”  the 
old  man  pleaded. 

After  the  doctor  arrived  he  bent  over 
the  old  man  to  examine  him.  Then 
turning  to  Bess  he  burst  into  laughter. 
“What  is  it,  what  is  it?”  the  woman 
demanded  indignantly. 

“Why  nothing  at  all,”  explained  the 
doctor  between  outbursts  of  laughter, 
“except  Pa  has  the  third  buttonhole  of 
his  vest  hooked  to  the  top  button  of  his 
trousers.” 

*  *  * 

Slow  Boil 

By  E.  L.  VAN  DYKE 

IIENRY,  the  former  city  factory  em- 
H-ployee,  having  been  laid  off,  could 
find  no  other  work,  and  in  desperation 
applied  to  Farmer  Smith.  The  latter,  in 
need  of  hired  help,  was  willing  to  listen. 

Carefully  Hem*y  explained  the  40- 
hour  work  week  contract  he’d  had  be¬ 
fore,  with  its  various  fringe  benefits. 
“And  of  course,”  he  added,  “I’d  expect 
time  and  a  half  for  Sundays.” 

Farmer  Smith  nodded,  quite  as  if  a 
deal  has  been  reached. 

“Shucks,”  said  he,  “let’s  get  time  and 
a  half  business  started  right  away — 
full  time  for  me  to  say  ‘No’  and  half 
time  for  you  to  get  out  of  sight  before 
I  get  mad.” 

*  *  * 


You  Can't  Win 

J>  ECENTLY  a  group  of  visiting  Latin 
1 V  Americans  asked  a  Texan  about  the 
livestock  business.  He  told  them: 

Livestock  are  animals  that  are  being 
bred  and  raised  in  this  country  to  keep 
the  producer  broke  and  drive  the  buyer 
crazy.  Livestock  are  born  in  the  Spring, 
mortgaged  in  the  Summer,  and  given 
away  in  the  Winter. 

They  vary  in  size,  col&r  and  weight, 
and  the  man  who  can  guess  their 
weight  and  market  grade  is  called  a 
livestock  buyer  by  the  packer,  a  robber 
by  the  rancher,  and  a  poor  businessman 
by  his  banker. 

The  price  of  livestock  is  determined 
ln  Chicago,  and  always  goes  up  after 
you  have  sold  and  down  after  you  have 
bought  a  lot  of  cattle  and  hogs. 

Just  last  week  I  sent  a  man  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  find  out  more  about  the  live¬ 
stock  market.  He  phoned  me  back  and 
said:  “Some  say  the  market  will  go  up 
and  some  say  the  market  will  go 
down.”  i  say  the  same.  Whatever  you 
do  it  will  be  wrong,  so  act  at  once  and 
get  into  the  business  with  us.  It  keeps 
us  all  plum  sociable. — American  Cattle 

Producer 


Walter  J.  Skellie,  dairy  farmer 
of  Greenwich,  New  York, 
says: 


FIRESTONES 
FOR 

TRACTION! 


Walter  J.  Skellie  and  his  sons,  Warren  and  Richard,  form  a 
hard-working  trio  on  their  350-acre  dairy  farm  in  upstate 
New  York.  They  keep  three  tractors  hustling  to  grow 
enough  feed  for  their  first-class  dairy  herd  of  90  Holsteins. 

The  land  the  Skellies  farm  varies  from  gravel  to  sandy 
loam,  but  in  any  type  of  soil  they’ve  found  Firestone  farm 
tires  have  the  bite  and  grip  to  supply  superior  traction 
that  keeps  them  going  in  the  tough  pulls.  They’ve  also 
learned  Firestones  have  more  of  what  it  takes  to  give  them 
extra  years  of  wear. 

“For  traction,  nothing  can  touch  Firestone,”  says  Walter 
Skellie.  “We  proved  that  to  ourselves  when  we  borrowed 
a  neighbor’s  tractor  not  equipped  with  Firestones.  There’s 


no  comparison.  Besides  lots  more  traction,  we  get  lots 
more  wear,  too.  And  we  like  the  helpful  service  our  dealer, 
Leland  R.  Robertson  of  Greenwich,  gives  us.  .J’or  our 
money.  Firestones  are  definitely  a  better  deal.” 

Once  you  start  rolling  on  Firestones,  you’ll  know  why  the 
Skellies  are  so  sold  on  them.  See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or 
Store  right  away— for  all  your  tire  and  service  needs.  If 
you  have  tire  trouble  he  will  loan  you  new  Firestones 
to  use  while  your  other  tires  are  being  repaired  or 
retreaded. 

Get  the  same  proved  performance  in  Firestone  truck  and 
passenger  car  tires  that  is  built  into  every  Firestone 
farm  tire. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening 


Copyright  1 958,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 

HE  NEW  YORK  State  Board  of  Regents  has 
asked  for  an  additional  $78  million  in  state 
aid  for  schools,  a  proposal  which  deserves  the 
backing  of  every  voter  in  the  state.  Primarily, 
the  job  of  maintaining  good  schools  is  up  to  the 
local  district,  but  the  principle  of  state  aid  to 
equalize  the  burden  has  been  long  established. 
Helping  to  maintain  good  schools  is  a  job  for 
the  states,  rather  than  for  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  unless  we  want  the  latter  to  control  edu¬ 
cation  some  day. 

Only  through  good  schools  free  to  teach  truth 
and  to  give  every  child  equal,  educational  op¬ 
portunities  can  our  democracy  endure.  We  have 
good  schools  in  this  country,  but  not  enough  of 
them  today  to  take  care  of  the  tidal  wave  of 
children  that  soon  will  flood  schoolhouses  from 
one  end  of  this  land  to  the  other.  With  big  fam¬ 
ilies  the  rule  today  rather  than  the  exception, 
school  authorities  are  already  beside  themselves, 
trying  to  find  enough  classrooms  and  teachers. 

It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  money  to  build  the 
schools  we  need — more  than  it  would  have  taken 
to  build  them  a  few  years  ago,  because  school 
construction  costs,  like  everything  else,  have  in¬ 
creased.  But  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  need, 
and  the  importance  of  meeting  it.  Education 
should  be  No.  1  on  our  priority  list  of  things 
needed  to  preserve  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
The  billions  spent  for  military  defense  will  be 
wasted  unless  our  children  can  get  the  kind  of 
education  they  must  have  if  they  are  going  to 
grow  up  to  be  responsible,  informed  citizens,  able 
to  grapple  with  the  great  problems  that  confront 
the  free  world  today. 

MY  WIFE’S  AWAY 

S  OUR  feminine  readers  know,  we  print  only 
tested  recipes.  During  the  present  spell  of 
“keeping  bachelor’s  hall”  my  creative  instincts 
urged  me  to  do  a  little  cooking.  (Hazel  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  A. A.  California  tour).  The  result  was 
eminently  satisfactory  and  meets  our  require¬ 
ments  for  tested  recipes,  so  let  me  tell  you  about 
it. 

Naturally,  hamburg  is  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
masculine  cookery,  so  that’s  where  I  started. 
But  I  wasn’t  satisfied  just  to  fry  it  in  the  same 
old  unimaginative  way.  So  I  proceeded  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

My  thoughts  turned  to  spaghetti — but  I  was 
too  hungry  to  wait  for  raw  spaghetti  to  cook. 
So  first  I  browned  the  hamburg,  breaking  it  into 
small  pieces  with  a  fork.  Then  I  opened  a  can 
of  spaghetti — the  first  one  I  found  on  the  shelf — 
and  dumped  it  in  the  fry  pan,  along  with  a  pint 
of  home-canned  tomatoes  (the  store  kind  will 
do). 

After  the  mixture  bubbled  to  my  satisfaction 
I  tasted  it.  Humph!  Rather  insipid! 

There’s  where  my  imagination  got  to  work. 
I  added  several  hunks  of  sharp  “rat  cheese”, 
pieces  about  the  size  of  the  butter  pats  you  get 


in  a  moderate-priced  restaurant.  Next  came  a 
“gullup”  of  Worcestershire  sauce.  Again  I  tast¬ 
ed  and  noted  a  decided  improvement.  But  it  was 
still  short  of  the  perfection  I  was  striving  for. 

So  I  added  a  sprinkle  of  celery  salt,  another 
of  onion  salt,  a  dash  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
very  small  pinch  of  garlic. 

Now  I  had  it!  A  main  dish  fit  for  a  tempo¬ 
rary  bachelor,  or  even  a  king.  Try  it,  fellows,  the 
next  time  you  are  left  alone.  Just  one  caution — 
be  sure  to  follow  the  measurements  exactly! 
That’s  very  important! 

MEN  AGAINST  THE  WEATHER 

HERE  ARE  the  old-timers  who  boast 
about  “old-fashioned”  winters?  We  have 

one! 

Road  crews  working  around  the  clock.  Schools 
closed.  Empty  feed  bins.  Cars  completely  buried 
under  drifts.  Broken  snow-fighting  equipment. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  of  some  dairy¬ 
men  was  getting  the  milk  to  the  plant.  Some 
were  able  to  deliver  two  days’  production  in  one, 
but  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  milk  was  a  to¬ 
tal  loss,  a  serious  matter  for  dairymen. 

It  has  been  a  tough  time.  But  gradually  sec¬ 
ondary  roads  are  being  opened  up  although 
helicopters  have  had  to  be  brought  in  to  get 
food,  and  particularly  fuel,  to  isolated  families. 
There’s  nothing  “soft”  about  this  winter! 

FOIJR-H  CLUB  WEEK 

HE  AIMS  of  National  4-H  Club  Week, 
which  this  year  is  observed  from  March  1st 
to  8th,  are: 

To  honor  parents  and  recognize  the  important 
part  they  play  in  the  lives  of  children  and  youth. 

To  inform  the  public  about  4-H  training,  and  its 
value  in  character  building  and  the  development  of 
good  citizenship. 

To  give  4-H  members  a  special  opportunity  for 
evaluating  past  achievements  and  planning  future 
activities  on  their  farms  and  in  their  homes  and 
communities. 

y 

To  highlight  the  4-H  Club  program  to  other  young 
people  and  encourage  them  to  enroll. 

To  interest  more  public-spirited,  youth-minded 
citizens  in  volunteering  for  service  as  local  club 
leaders. 

Surely  these  are  aims  which  every  farm  family 
can  uphold.  4-H  Club  work  has  done  untold 
good  to  young  people  and  to  farming,  and  with 
the  wholehearted  support  of  rural  people,  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

SEED  CATALOG  TIME 

LIKE  TO  PICK  berries,  any  kind  of  berries, 
but  especially  long  blackberries.  I  readily  ad¬ 
mit  that  I  wouldn’t  care  for  it  as  a  job,  but  for 
fun  it’s  fun! 

The  trouble  is,  it’s  almost  impossible  to  find 
wild  berries  of  any  sort.  Not  far  from  Ithaca 
are  hundreds  of  acres  of  State-owned  land,  but 
some  years  it’s  too  dry,  and  when  it  isn’t,  some 


—  American  Agriculturist,  March  1,  1955 

other  guys  who  like  to  pick  berries  (dozens  oj 
them)  always  get  there  first. 

In  years  past,  when  berries  seemed  to  be  more 
plentiful  and  pickers  more  scarce,  a  milk  paij 
plus  a  smaller  pail  to  pick  into  was  standard 
equipment.  When  the  milk  pail  was  full,  if  you 
were  that  lucky,  you  headed  for  home. 

I  remember  one  day,  after  a  thunder  shower, 
when  I  headed  for  the  woods.  Berries  seemed 
unusually  scarce  considering  the  season,  but 
eventually  I  found  an  almost  impenetrable 
thicket  of  briars  higher  than  my  head.  I  literally 
crawled  in  on  my  stomach,  dragging  the  pail  be¬ 
hind  me.  Then,  turning  over  on  my  back  and 
finally  breaking  canes  so  I  could  get  on  my 
knees,  I  filled  the  pail  in  less  than  thirty 
minutes. 

I  never  again  found  a  similar  bonanza  and 
never  will.  These  days,  if  you  really  want  ber¬ 
ries  you  have  two  choices :  buy  them  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  or  grow  them.  Take  your  choice.  Buying 
them  is  easier;  growing  them  more  fun.  Why  not 
send  for  a  catalog  and  fill  out  your  order? 

POULTRY  INSPECTION  COMING 

C  INCE  January  1  of  this  year,  poultry  dressing 

plants  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  may  ask  for  and  get  Federal  inspec¬ 
tion  for  wholesomeness.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated 
that  about  50%  of  poultry  meat  sold  is  now  in¬ 
spected  under  this  voluntary  plan. 

The  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  provides 
that  all  poultry  and  poultry  products  moving 
in  interstate  commerce  must  be  inspected  for 
wholesomeness  beginning  January  1,  1959.  Red 
meats  in  interstate  commerce  have  been  under 
inspection  since  1907. 

Indirectly,  all  poultrymen  will  be  affected  by 
this  law.  So  far  little  objection  has  been  voiced 
and  considerable  comment  indicates  that  this  re¬ 
quirement  will  be  good  for  the  poultry  industry, 

"FEAR  OF  VIOLENCE” 

The  Justice  Department  has  advised  Farm  Bureas 
that  collection  of  unloading  fees  does  not  constitutr 
a  violation  of  the  Hobbs  Anti-Racketeering  Act  un¬ 
less  “the  element  of  violence  or  fear  of  violence  is 
present.” 

•yHE  STATEMENT  was  made  by  Matt 
Triggs,  the  American  Farm  Bureau’s  Assist¬ 
ant  Legislative  Director,  at  the  annual  meeting 

of  the  AFBF  last  fall. 

<  r  ' 

An  unloading  fee  is  similar  to  a  ransom  fee 
in  that  a  truck  (in  this  case  a  load  of  farm  pro 
ducts)  cannot  be  unloaded  without  permission 
of  a  labor  union  after  payment  of  a  fee  for  “tilt 
privilege.” 

The  official  pronouncement  quoted  above  is 
one  of  many  indications  of  the  “bias”  which  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  have  toward  labor.  Who  cat 
measure  “fear  of  violence”?  Certainly,  if  asked 
for,  “fear  of  violence”  testimony  would  be  over¬ 
whelming. 


JNCREASING  exemptions  for  certain  veterans 
K  and  dependents,  taking  out  of  the  taxable  class 
of  growing  amounts  of  land  for  institutions,  vari¬ 
ous  denominational  church  properties,  fraternal 
and  charitable  properties,  have  forced  upward 
the  tax  on  remaining  land,  with  the  brunt  of  t!if 
burden  on  the  farmer.  —  Carleton  I.  Picked 
Exec.  Secy.,  Mass.  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
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AA’s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


MILK  PRICES:  The  January  uniform  prices  for  the  New  York-New 

Jersey  milk  shed  was  $4.67  compared  to  $4.57  in  Janu¬ 
ary  last  year,  and  $4.93  last  month.  Milk  production  for  the  month  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  up  4.76%.  For  the  nation  production  was  up  1%.  On  January  1,  U.  S. 
dairy  cow  population  was  3%  lower  than  a  year  ago.  In  January,  58.64%  of  the 
milk  delivered  in  the  milk  shed  was  used  as  fluid  milk.  In  December  the  figure 
was  60.46%. 


BRUCELLOSIS:  On  April  t,  dairymen  shipping  milk  to  New  Jersey  must 

have  herds  free  of  brucellosis.  July  1,  1959,  is  the  dead¬ 
line  for  New  York  State.  Those  are  important  dates  for  milk  producers.  Al¬ 
though  New  York  dairymen  ai’e  permitted  to  keep  brucellosis  reactors  in  the 
herd  under  quarantine,  they  could  well  consider  disposing  of  them  NOW! 

Undoubtedly,  when  the  90%  or  more  of  the  herd  owners  in  a  county  have 
cleaned  up  the  disease,  there  will  be  some  provision  made  for  compulsory  clean¬ 
up  of  the  remainder.  Meanwhile,  progress  is  being  made  in  New  York.  Schoharie 
and  Essex  have  been  added  to  Warren  and  Hamilton  as  counties  certified  by  the 
USDA  as  free  of  the  disease,  within  a  small  tolerance. 

WOOL  INCENTIVES:  The  presidents  of  the  National  Wool  Market- 

ing  Corporation  and  the  National  Wool  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  have  urged  Congress  to  extend  the  National  Wool  Act.  This  act 
is  designed  to  increase  wool  production  through  a  subsidy.  Unless  it  is  extended, 
the  marketing  year  beginning  April  1,  1958,  will  be  the  last  when  these  so- 
called  “incentive  payments”  will  be  made  to  wool  growers. 

FREIGHT  RATES:  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  author- 

ized  railroads  to  increase  freight  rates,  interstate, 
on  some  commodities.  Included  are:  a  3%  increase  on  freight  rates  for  grain: 
3%  on  livestock,  with  a  minimum  of  5<p  per  100  lbs;  and  2%  on  lumber1. 

Unquestionably  the  railroads  need  the  revenue;  but  unquestionably  also  this 
will  increase  farmers’  costs  without  any  provision  for  increasing  their  income! 

PROPOSALS  AFFECT  DAIRYMEN:  A  Senate  agriculture  sub- 

committee  is  making  sev¬ 
eral  recommendations  to  the  full  committee.  These  recommendations  include:  a 
3-year  extension  of  the  special  milk  program  for  schools,  to  cost  $75  million  a 
year:  a  2-year  extension  of  the  accelerated  brucellosis  eradication  program, 
costing  $20  million  a  year;  and  a  2-year  extension  of  the  program  for  using 
surplus  dairy  products  by  the  armed  services  and  the  veterans’  administration. 

HOGS:  Earnings  of  meat  packers  in  ’57  were  down  from  20%  to  30%  com- 
mmmbb  pared  to  the  year  previous.  Some  statements  have  been  made  that 
the  historic  1  <f  a  pound  profit  in  the  packing  industry  is  no  longer  applicable, 
and  that  packers  must  earn  profits  more  comparable  to  other  industries. 

This  will  have  its  effect  on  livestock  producers.  For  example,  northeastern  hog 
producers  can  well  contact  college  extension  services  and  trend  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  lean-type  hogs.  Consumers  are  no  longer  willing  to  buy  fat  pork 
and  pay  a  profitable  price  for  it.  r 

MARKET  PROSPECTS:  Movement  of  APPLES  out  of  storage  made 

records  both  in  December  and  in  January. 
Holdings  on  February  1  were  still  a  little  heavier  than  last  year,  when  stocks 
were  short,  but  the  situation  is  definitely  improved.  POTATO  growers  are  also 
encouraged.  Bad  luck  for  southern  winter  potato  growers  spells  good  luck  for 
northern  growers  who  still  have  potatoes. 


Jtj|h,g.Song  of  the  Lazy  FaijpepJi 

A  LONG  about  this  time  of  year  is 
■^•■when  we  can  expect  to  hear  a  piti¬ 
ful,  heart-rending  wail  from  the  poor 
guy  who  brings  our  mail.  He  spends 
five  minutes  at  each  stop,  his  car  is 
loaded  to  the  top  with  catalogs  of 
seeds  and  flow’rs  that  keep  him  work¬ 
ing  extra  hours.  He’  says  he’s  not  sur¬ 
prised  a  bit  that  there’s  a  postal 
deficit,  he  claims  that  even  twice  the 
rate  would  hardly  cover  all  that 
weight;  he  thinks  it’s  quite  prepos¬ 
terous  that  more  taxpayers  do  not 
fuss  instead  of  acting  glad  to  see 
those  catalogs  arrive,  by  gee. 

Well,  taxes  don’t  irk  me  a  bit  if 
chey  return  some  benefit,  and  I  am 
one  who’ll  gladly  pay  to  pass  a  pleas¬ 
ant  winter  day  in  reading  words  of 
prose  that  sing  about  the  joys  of 
gardening.  Those  catalogs  all  make 
it  sound  like  dropping  seeds  into  the 
ground  is  all  you  have  to  do  to  get 
the  very  finest  garden  yet,  with  car¬ 
rots,  beets,  tomatoes,  too,  all  looking 
like  those  pictures  do.  I  read  and  dream  and  drool,  by  jing,  and  pray  we’ll 
have  an  early  spring;  I  wish  Mirandy  could  begin  right  now  to  get  her 
garden  in. 


with  this  John  BEAN  tractor  mounted  sprayer 

Now  you  aan  get  thorough  crop  pro¬ 
tection  at  a  new  low  price.  Every  one 
of  over  40  different  John  Bean  farm 
sprayer  models  and  variations  are  rug¬ 
gedly  built  to  serve  you  longer.  See 
your  John  Bean  Dealer  for  the  pumps, 
booms,  barrel  mounts  and  accessories 
to  fit  your  spraying  needs  exactly.  You 
get  more  when  you  buy  John  Bean 
sprayers  .  .  .  "leader  in  sprayers 
since  1884.” 

The  Complete  Farm  Sprayer  Line 


complete  unit  only 

$170.25 

F.O.B.  Factory 

Includes  permanently  lu¬ 
bricated,  nylon  roller 
pump  with  PTO  coupling, 
barrel  mount,  anti-corro¬ 
sive  inside  coatdd  2T  8” 
boom,  hose  lines,  pressure 
gauge  and  cut-off  valve. 


{(actor  mounted 


boomless 


-trailer  mounted 


draw-bar  mounted 


self-”^ 
propelled 


John  BEAN 


LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation 


I  I  Please  send  me  information  on  the  complete  line  of  John  Bean  Farm 
Sprayers  ) 

ATTACH  COUPON  TO  POSTCARD  —  GIVE  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


I 

1 

I 

I 


Calf  S  COUPS  »  * 


VetStrep  sir;:.. 


Today’s  best  answer  to  Calf  Scours 


VetStrep— contains  highly  solu¬ 
ble  granules  of  Streptomycin 
Sulfate  for  convenient  drinking 
water  medication. 

VetStrep— unlike  other  less  ef¬ 
fective  antibiotics— stays  in  the 
intestinal  tract  at  the  site  of  the 


infection  where  it  acts  against 
the  gram-negative  bacteria  that 
cause  scours. 

VetStrep  —  economical  to  use  — 
remains  at  high,  germ-destroy¬ 
ing  concentrations  from  the 
time  it  is  given  until  excreted. 


For  accurate  diagnosis  of  Calf  Scours  consult  your  veterinarian.  - 


MERCK 


with  THE  MERCK 
MARGIN  OF  SURETY 


ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS 


Available  wherever  animal  health  products  are  sold  —  or  write  to 
Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chemical  Division,  Rahway,  N.  J.,  for  information. 


©Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 


f 
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DIRECT  CUT  •  HAY  PICK-UP 
1-  AND  2-ROW  ATTACHMENTS 

Changeover  from  one  attachment  to 
another  is  easy  and  quick 


NEW  2  V-BELT 
MAIN  DRIVE 


You  pay  less  for  the  1958  Papec  "32A”  Forage 
Harvester  than  for  any  other.  Yet  it  will  handle 
forage  as  fast  or  faster  than  harvesters  costing 
much  more. 

The  "32A”  is  economical  to  operate.  It  is 
lightweight,  compact,  easy  running  and  very 
maneuverable. 

New  two  V-belt  main  drive  delivers  full 
power  from  PTO  to  harvester  under  the  toughest 
conditions.  No  slippage,  no  stalling.  No  wasted 
gasoline. 


COMPARE  WHAT  YOU 
GET  IN  THE 
PAPEC  "32A"  WITH 
OTHER  HARVESTERS 

•  Two  V-Belt  Main  Drive 

•  Manual  and  Hydraulic  Lifts 

•  Automatic  Delivery  Pipe  Control 

•  Side  and  Rear  Feed  Delivery 

•  High  Speed  Cutting  Wheel 

•  Adjustable  Axles  and  Hay  Pick¬ 
up  Fingers 

•  Patented  Silage  Shelf 


All-NEW  PAPEC  model  40 
CROP  BLOWER 

You  get  more  for  your  money  in  the 
Papec  "40”.  Its  greater  capacity  handles 
up  to  45  tons  of  silage  an  hour... this 
means  important  savings.  Yet  the  Papec 
"40”  costs  you  less  than  most  other  blowers. 

Choice  of  PTO  or  belt  drive...  Apron  Table  or  Hopper. -.New  Finger-tip  Table 
Lift... Retractable  Transport  Wheels... Cut  Steel,  Heat  Treated  Gears  in  PTO 
drive. .  .Timken  Main  Bearings. 

Put  up  your  forage  crops  EASIER,  FASTER,  AT  LESS  COST  with  the  1958 
Papec  "32 A”  Forage  Harvester  and  the  All-New  Papec  "40”  Crop  Blower.  See 
your  Papec  dealer  for  complete  information  and  prices,  or  send  name  on  margin 
of  ad  for  FREE  booklet.  Papec  Machine  Company,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.;  243  W. 
Merrill  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  2925  Chrysler  Road,  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  18  N. 
Tyler  Ave.,  Hopkins,  Minn. 


PAPEC 


CKOP  BLOWERS 
CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 
D  MIXERS  SPRAYERS 


PROFIT  PLANNED 

IRRIGATION 


SYSTEMS 


See  Your  Dealer  or  Contact 

W.  R.  Ames  Company 

4511  E.  OSBORNE  .  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 
Also  San  Francisco  &  Sidney,  Australia 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


FARM 


to  F ARMFft*  COMPLETE  LINE 

SINCE  1895 

[  AGENTS  WANT  [DIN  OPEN  TERRITORIES 


SEED 

CO.,  INC. 


GARDNER 


39  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8X12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  anti  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  a!'  purposes 

ATWOOD  Ti  NT  &  AWNING  O.  (Since  1877) 
:  HAWLtY  ST  KEF  f  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


HICH  is  the  best  tractor?” 
That  query  is  often  received 
by  persons  connected  with  the 
tractor  industry.  Like  many 
seemingly  easy  questions,  it  has  no 
easy,  direct  answer.  If  an  agricultural 
engineer  is  to  answer  this  question,  he 
must  first  ask  the  questioner  for  many 
more  items  of  information,  and  then 
he  may  be  able  to  give  an  answer. 
However,  this  answer  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  apply  to  another  farmer,  or  to 
another  situation. 

Here’s  how  an  engineer  would  go 
about  selecting  a  tractor.  Mentally 
supply  the  answers  or  information  in 
each  part,  and  you  may  have  a  better 
idea  of  the  “best”  tractor  for  your 
needs. 

First  of  all,  get  a  Nebraska  Tractor 
Test  Bulletin,  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  The  in¬ 
formation  in  it  is  accurate,  honest,  and 
unbiased.  It  represents  the  facts  as 
they  exist,  and  plays  no  favorites. 

The  large  test  results  sheet  may  at 
first  seem  to  be  a  bewildering  array  of 
figures.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  di¬ 
rections  and  explanations  given  in  the 
bulletin  itself,  will  enable  you  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  information  that  is  applicable 
to  your  situation.  This  is  far  better 
than  taking  the  word  of  any  tractor 
salesman  that  his  tractor  is  “best”  by 
Nebraska  Test. 

There  are  three  fundamental  deci¬ 
sions  to  make  in  selection  of  a  new 
tractor.  They  are  type,  size,  and  make. 
It  is  probably  wise  to  make  the  vari¬ 
ous  decisions  in  that  order. 

Type 

The  choice  between  a  row-crop  (or 
tricycle)  and  a  general  purpose  (or 
four-wheel)  traetdr  is  generally  dictat¬ 
ed  by  the  type  of  crops  that  you’re 
growing.  If  you  have  no  row  crops, 
you’ll  probably  select  the  general  pur¬ 
pose  type  tractor,  for  its  greater  sta¬ 
bility  and  better  steering  qualities  in 
soft  or  loose  ground. 

If  you  need  a  tractor  for  row  crop 
cultivation,  several  manufacturers  sup¬ 
ply  high  clearance  four  wheel  tractors, 
as  well  as  interchangeable  front  end 
assemblies  to  convert  the  tricycle  type 
to  four-wheel  operation  where  the  wide 
front  end  is  desirable. 

If  you  feel  that  the  general  purpose 
type  tractor  meets  your  needs,  then 
you  can  choose  between  wheel  types 
and  track  types.  If  you  have  a  large 
enough  operation  >  to  keep  one  tractor 
busy  without  using  it  for  row  crop  cul¬ 
tivation,  you  may  also  wish  to  consid¬ 
er  the  track  type. 

Several  manufacturers  of  farm  trac¬ 
tors  have  track  type  models  available. 
Although  their  first  cost  is  somewhat 
higher,  the  increased  flotation  and 
traction  in  soft  ground  conditions  often 
enable  you  to  get  into  a  field  well 
ahead  of  wheel  tractors.  Their  ability 
to  do  earth  moving  work  during  the 
off  season,  either  on  your  farm,  or  on 
a  custom  basis,  is  also  worth  consider¬ 
ing, 

Size 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  all 
farm  tractor  manufacturers  have  in¬ 
creased  the  horsepower  of  their  trac¬ 
tors.  Many  of  the  so-called  small  trac¬ 
tors  that  were  one  row  cultivation  and 
one  plow  tractors  are  now  in  the  2-3 
plow  class,  and  will  handle  a  four  row 
corn  cultivator.  So,  when  considering  a 
new  tractor,  think  in  terms  of  the 
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capacity  of  the  present  model,  rather 
than  the  capacity  of  its  ten  year  old 
counterpart. 

The  inclination  to  “keep  up  with  the 
Joneses”  in  tractor  size  can  result  in 
the  purchase  of  a  much  larger  tractor 
than  is  really  needed.  Here  is  one  of 
the  many  places  where  the  Nebraska 
Test  information  can  serve  as  a  reli¬ 
able  guide. 

Other- factors  to  be  considered  in  size 
selection  are  present  size  of  farm  and 
future  plans  for  expansion  during  the 
expected  life  of  the  tractor;  and  pres¬ 
ent  tractors  on  hand  that  will  be  used 
along  with  the  new  unit. 

Make 

Many  farmers  tend  to  consider  price 
as  the  most  important  item  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  which  make  to  purchase.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  original  purchase  price  is 
only  one  of  the  many  factors  to  con¬ 
sider,  and  in  the  final  analysis  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  less  important  consid¬ 
erations. 

The  cost  of  tractor  power  is  made  up 
of  operating  expenses,  such  as  fuel  and 
lubricant;  fixed  overhead,  such  as  tax¬ 
es,  insurance,  interest  on  investment, 
and  depreciation;  and  repairs.  These 
costs  must  be  charged  against  the 
hours  of  use  that  the  tractor  furnishes. 
This  in  turn  depends  upon  the  hours  of 
use  given  the  tractor  each  year,  and 
the  expected  life  of  the  tractor.  Here, 
again,  the  Nebraska  results  will  give 
you  the  best  information  on  the  all  im¬ 
portant  item  of  fuel  consumption. 

What  about  the  type  of  fuel — gaso¬ 
line,  diesel,  or  LP  gas?  Gasoline  is  the 
most  popular  fuel,  and  probably  with 
good  reason.  LP  gas  offers  some  ad¬ 
vantages  over  gasoline,  but  except  in 
regions  where  the  gas  is  plentiful,  and 
therefore  cheap,  it  cannot  compete 
cost-wise  with  gasoline. 

It’s  difficult  to  justify  economically 
a  diesel  engine  in  any  tractor  smaller 
than  the  4-5  plow  class,  and  then  only 
if  yoii  have  at  least  1000  hours  per 
year  use  for  it.  Here  are  the  reasons: 
The  increased  first  cost  of  a  diesel  over 
a  gasoline  tractor  can  only  be  recov¬ 
ered  by- the  savings  in  fuel  cost. 

A  diesel  of  the  4-5  plow  size  can,  by 
its  inherent  characteristics,  be  designed 
to  use  less  fuel  than  a  comparable  size 
gasoline  engine.  But  it  will  take  at 
least  1000  hours  per  year  of  use  to  save 
enough  during  the  life  of  the  tractor  to 
make  up  for  the  extra  first  cost,  taxes, 
interest,  insurance,  etc.  In  the  smaller 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 


"I  was  just  about  asleep  when  some 
jerk  in  the  berth  above  dropped 
his  shoes  on  the  floor!" 


f 


Now,  use  liquid  fertilizer  . . .  apply  insecticides  with 
McCormick  2,  4,  and  6-row  planters.  Meter  a  constantly 
uniform  flow  of  liquid  fertilizer  at  any  one  of  1  2  rates. 
Gandy  granular  insecticide  attachment,  for  all  McCormick 
planters,  controls  practically  all  crop  pests. 


Your  IH  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  unmatched  speed  and  accuracy  of  the 
McCormick  planter  that  fits  your  needs.  See  the  advanced  IH  features  that  help 
you  meet  planting  dates  and  get  full  stands  in  spite  of  weather  delays! 


with  world’s  fastest  McCormick^  Micro-Drop  planters 


McCormick  self-contained  planter  units  turn  any 
McCormick  two  or  four-row  cultivator  into  a  low-cost 
planter.  Drill  corn  and  many  other  crops  accurately  .  .  . 
distribute  fertilizer  at  the  same  time. 


Now,  get  a  full  kernel  count  .  .  cluster-tight  hills,  with  40-inch  hill-drop  interval, 
at  634  mph!  Or,  plant  hills  spaced  26  inches  at  an  amazing  5  mph  with  the 
McCormick  2,  4,  or  6-row  corn  planter  that  fits  your  needs.  Here’s  why  you  can 
plant  faster  and  more  accurately  than  ever  before:  1.  Kernels  are  counted  with 
adding  machine  accuracy  by  positive-filling  seed  plates’.  2.  Fast,  no-bounce  action 
of  Micro-Drop  valves  keeps  kernels  in  cluster-tight  hills  at  highest  speeds.  3.  E^ery 
seed  in  every  row  is  placed  at  uniform  depth  by  individual  planting  units  which 
"float”  along  ground  contour. 

A  glance  at  windowed  seed  cans  and  transparent  plastic  fertilizer  hoppers  tells 
when  they  need  a  refill.  Non-corrosive  fertilizer  hoppers  that  hold  115  pounds, 
and  half-bushel  seed  cans  reduce  refill  stops  .  . .  help  you  shorten  your  planting  job. 

You  easily  rriatch  plant  population  to  soil  fertility  with  these  McCormick 
planters.  You  can  check-plant  2,  3,  or  4-kernel  hills  using  the  clutch,  or  get  9  in- 
between  rates  with  continuous-running  drive.  Drill  and  hill-drop  spacings  are 
practically  unlimited.  Ground  tools  for  every  soil ...  28  to  40  inch  row  spacings. 


Just  add  McCormick  individual  planting  units 

to  make  your  tool  bar  a  high-precision  2,  4,  or  6-row 
planter.  These  self-contained  units,  driven  by  their  own 
press  wheels,  can  be  equipped  with  1  36  different  seed 
plates  to  drill  beets,  beans,  corn,  and  many  other  crops. 


See  Your 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER  Dealer 


International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use 

— Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment . .  .Twine  . . .  Commercial  Wheel 
Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Construction  Equipment— General 
®  Office,  Chicago  1 ,  Illinois. 


Hill-drop,  check-plant,  or  drill  with  new  two-row  McCormick  No.  250 
Micro-Drop  planter.  Lower-cost  drill-only  model  is  available. 


\ 
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Poultry  House  Ventilation 


T 


HE  PROPERLY  designed  and  should  be  maintained  about  45°  if 
installed  system  should  provide  possible, 
the  following  benefits  to  the 
poultryman  during  the  colder 


months: 

1.  Provide  a  continuous  supply  of 
fresh  air  to  help  to  keep  the  flock 
in  good  health. 

2.  Maintain  a  temperature  above  30° 
F.  and  a  relative  humidity  below 
80  per  cent  during  the  cold  months. 

Research  studies  show  that  laying 
hens  reach  maximum  production  at  a 
room  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  F.  The 
highest  feed  efficiency  is  at  a  room  tem¬ 
perature  of  55°  to  65°  F.  Authorities 
feel  that  brooder  room  temperature 


3.  Reduce  the  labor  required  to  ven¬ 
tilate  the  house. 

4.  Help  to  keep  the  floor  litter  dry, 
resulting  in  fewer  dirty  eggs,  less 
labor,  and  more  profit. 

5.  Retard  the  deterioration  of  the 
house  by  reducing  the  moisture  and 
frost  that  forms  on  the  walls,  win¬ 
dows  and  ceiling. 

6.  Prevent  a  high  concentration  of 
ammonia  or  dust  in  the  air  that 
often  produces .  unhealthy  condi¬ 
tions. 

7.  Prevent  large  temperature  fluctu¬ 
ations  and  drafts  in  the  house  that 


often  occur  during  periods  of  sud¬ 
den  weather  changes. 

It  is  essential  that  the  poultry  house 
be  insulated  enough  to  prevent  this 
valuable  heat  from  being  rapidly  lost 
through  the  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling. 
This  not  only  helps  to  keep  the  best 
temperature  and  humidity  conditions 
for  the  birds  but  prevents  the  water 
system  from  freezing,  helps  to  keep  the 
frost  from  forming  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling,  and  provides  a  comfortable 
house  in  which  to  work.  Unless  the 
house  is  well  insulated,  no  assurance 
can  be  given  that  any  type  of  venti¬ 
lation  system  will  keep  the  litter  dry 
during  the  winter  months  of  December, 
January,  February,  and  March. 

A  properly  designed  electric  exhaust 
fan  and  intake  system  of  ventilation 
allows  the  poultryman  to  close  or  ad¬ 
just  the  windows,  start  the  fan  in  No- 


Wayne 

with 


When  Fed  as  directed,  Wayne  Bio-Ruminutra 

helps: 

REDUCE  SCOURS! 

(Bacterial  Diarrhea) 

PREVENT  AND  TREAT 
FOOT  ROT! 

REDUCE  RESPIRATORY 
INFECTIONS 

(Shipping  Fever  Complex) 


EDS 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.  Builders  of  Tomorrow's  Feeds  ,  .  .  Today ! 
Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,111.,  Service  Offices:  Fort  Waynel,  Indiana. 


•  Now  .' .  .  for  the  first  time,  dairymen  can  reap 
the  benefits  of  a  feed  fortified  with  the  most 
effective  antibiotic  for  every-day  feeding  to 
dairy  cows.  In  this  new  feed,  Wayne  has  com¬ 
bined  antibiotic  for  ruminant  feeding  with  pre¬ 
mium  nutrition  to  keep  the  digestive  system  at 
top  efficiency. 

Bio-Ruminutra  is  also  valuable  for  growing 
heifers. 

Don’t  delay  .  .  .  get  new  help  for  cows  today ! 
See  your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer. 


Wavne  Calfnip,  the  milk  replacer  that  costs  less  to  feed  than 
milk,  can  help  you  build  better  calves.  A  successful  Dairyman 
says,  "Calfnip  enables  me  to  control  scours.” 
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vember,  and  then  make  no  further  ad- 1 
justments  until  next  March. 

For  brooder  houses,  the  fan  is  start- 1 
ed  after  the  first  or  second  week  ant  I 
only  the  thermostat  needs  adjustment  I 
afterward.  This  system  can  provide  I 
many  benefits  even  in  cold  (uninsulat- i  j 
ed)  houses,  and  always  assures  maxi-B 
mum  benefits  in  well-built  warm  (insu-B 
lated)  houses.  Both  the  fan  and  the; 
well-distributed  inlet  openings  are  es-  fl 
sential  for  satisfactory  operation. 

The  use  of  only  a  fan  in  a  window  oi  | 
the  wall  is  seldom  successful.  Research  I 
studies  have  shown  that  a  well-design-  I 
ed  system  can  be  simple,  inexpensive,  I 
and  effective. 


Pressurized  Systems 

The  authors’  experiences  with  venti-  I 
lating  systems  designed  to  force  ait  I 
into  the  house  with  the  fan  have  beet  I 
unsatisfactory.  This  creates  a  positive  I 
pressure  in  the  house  that  causes  the  I 
moisture  from  the  birds  to  move  I 
through  the  structure  and  condense  on  I 
its  way  out. 

During  cold  weather,  the  doors  and  I 
windows  freeze  tight  and  frost  appears  § 
under  the  roof  in  attic  spaces.  The  I 
moisture  soon  loosens  the  paint  from  I 
the  siding,  and  reports  of  research  have  I 
shown  that  the  insulation  becomes  wet  I 
in  the  walls.  Therefore,  this  system  | 
would  seem  to  be  undesirable  for  the  I 
climate  found  in  most  parts  of  New  I 
York  State. 

Further  details  on  ventilation  may  I 
be  found  in  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  I 
947,  “Ventilate  Your  Poultry  House  I 
with  Electric  Fans,”  by  C.  N.  Turner, 
— O.  F.  Andrew,  H.  R.  Davis,  G.  C.  I 
Perry,  E.  D.  Markwardt,  Cornell  Uni-  I 
versify. 

—  A.  a.  — 


TODAY’S  FARMS 
NEED  MORE  CREDIT 


ONE  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  theH 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  In- 1 1 
stitute  of  Cooperation  in  Colorado  wasB 
farm  credit.  Charles  N.  Shepardson,  I 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  I 
the  Federal  Reserve  system,  pointed  II 
out  the  tremendous  increases  in  capital! 
requirements  for  farmers,  and  saw  non 
indication  of  any  reversal  in  the  trend! 
toward  rising  investment  per  farm! 
worker. 

“In  fact,  continued  improvement  in  B 
the  standard  of  living,  both  of  the  farm¬ 
er  and  the  population  as  a  whole,  is  de¬ 
pendent  in  no  small  measure  to  its  con¬ 
tinuance,”  he  maintained.  “However, 
this  continuing  increase  in  capital  re¬ 
quirements  calls  for  more  credit  and  on 
different  terms.” 

Shepardson  then  cited  the  need  for 
the  right  types  of  short,  intermediate 
and  long-term  credit,  primarily  for  the 
two  million  commercial  farms  which 
produce  90  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
food  and  fiber.  “Farm  lenders  must  find 
the  way,  and  devise  the  safeguard  nec¬ 
essary  to  meet  farm  credit  needs,”  he 
maintained. 


On  the  same  subject,  Ed  Blanken- 
burg,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Lincoln 
County  and  Tri-National  Farm  Loan 
Associations  at  Beresford,  S.  D.,  said 
that  the  1,000  cooperative  National 
Farm  Loan  Associations  and  the  12 
Federal  Land  Banks  owned  by  them 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  challenges  fac¬ 
ing  agricultural  leaders  in  farm  credit 

John  E.  Eidam,  president,  Omaha 
Bank  for  Cooperatives,  agreed  that 
farmers  face  the  need  for  capital  to 
finance  more  expensive  farming  opera¬ 
tions.  Cooperatives  can  help,  he  said, 
but  they  also  require  more  capital  to 
finance  the  more  extensive  and  more 
costly  facilities  which  they  require. 

D.  Earl  Jones,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Production  Credit  Association,  said; 
“I  maintain  that  as  far  as  short  and 
intermediate  term  credit  is  concerned, 
and  when  used  on  a  sound  operating 
and  credit  basis,  Production  Credit 
loans  can  meet  the  challenge.” 
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Vermonter  Builds  and  Is  "Chief”  of 
Farm’s  Own  Fire  Department 


Here's  "hydrant"  end  of  the  home-made  fire  department.  Four-inch  water  supply  line 
at  Carl  Daniels'  knee  comes  underground  from  nearby  pond.  Turning  the  4-inch  gate 
valve  he  bought  as  a  second-hand  $10  bargain  brings  water  to  suction  intake  of 
pumper.  The  two  knob-topped  levers  control  output  lines.  Thus,  pumper  can  provide 
two  2/4-inch  streams  or,  with  Y  on  one,  can  handle  one  21/2-ineh  stream  and  pair  of 
1  Vi-inch  lines.  There's  even  a  flush  toilet  in  this  combination  of  farm  fire-house  and 
hobby  den. 


Producing  Jersey  milk  is 
the  "home-made"  aspect 
of  Daniels'  farm  life  that 
brings  in  the  pay  checks. 
Here's  nephew  Glen,  "de¬ 
puty  fire  chief,"  setting  up 
milking  machine  to  pump 
out  one  of  the  farm's  75 
head  of  cattle. 

— Photos:  William  Gilman 


In  practice  session  Carl 
Daniels  at  right,  and 
nephew,  Glen,  partly  open 
up  their  2 '/2-inch  hose  line. 
Handling  tKTk  nozzle  is  a 
two-man  affair.  On  the 
\Vl  -inch  line,  capable  of 
handling  most  fires,  a 
"one-man  fire  depart- 
ment"  is  sufficient. 


OST  country  dwellers  aim  to 
keep  small  extinguishers  handy 
in  case  of  fire.  If  it  turns  into  a 
really  bad  fire,  they  depend  on 
jigger  apparatus  arriving  in  time.  That 
is  where  Carl  Daniels  is  so  different. 

He  has  small  extinguishers,  too.  But 
this  genial  do-it-yourselfer  high  in,  the 
north  Vermont  mountain  township  of 
Waterford  wasn’t  satisfied  until  he 
made  himself  chief  of  his  private, 
home-made  fire  department.  It  is  cen¬ 
tered  around  a  powerful  500-gallons- 
per-minute  pumper  ever-ready  to  start 
hurling  water  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

It’s  a  department  of  “all  chiefs,  no 
Indians. ”  When  using  1%-inch  hose,  it’s 
a  one-man  department.  But  for  the  2l/2- 
inch  hose  line,  with  its  rampaging  noz¬ 
zle,  Daniels  is  helped  by  the  deputy 
chief — his  nephew  Glen.  Together,  they 
run  the  dairy  farm  owned  by  Carl,  and 
Glen’s  mother. 

In  his  pretty  enviable  life,  the  fire 
department  is  only  one  example  of 
Carl’s  fondness  for  farm  shopcraft  and 
kindred  hobbies.  Indoors,  when  he  isn’t 
out  trout  fishing  or  deer  hunting  in 
free  -time,  he  likes  to  convert  guns  and 
busy  himself  with  an  unusually  versa¬ 
tile  setup  for  reloading  bullets  himself 
—or  else,  just  “invent”  things. 

The  way  he  set  up  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  shows  he  is  pretty  canny  too. 

Hand.y  Workshop 

He  already  had  a  farm  workshop,  but 
It  was  spilling  over,  and  he  wanted  an¬ 
other  one.  He  also  needed  a  fire  house 
for  his  pumper.  So  he  built  the  house 
big  enough  to  do  both.  Its  stove  in  win¬ 
ter  keeps  the  fire  apparatus  freeze- 
proof,  and  keeps  Carl  snug  too  while  he 
is  working  at  metal  lathe  or  drill  press. 

It’s  here,  when  the  75  head  of  cattle 
don’t  need  him,  that  Daniels  likes  to  be 
on  fire  call  while  tinkering  with  fire¬ 
arms— or  just  plain  relaxing  away  from 
the  womenfolk.  The  shop  has  its  own 
flush  toilet  in  a  corner.  There  is  a  couch 
were  Carl  can  read  or  even  grab  a  nap 
—as  befits  the  man  who  is  his  own  boss 
and  fire  chief  too. 

This  private  department  doesn't  race 
anywhere — doesn’t  have  to.  The  pumper 
stands  on  the  cement  floor  in  its  sta¬ 
tion  house  right  next  to  a  farm  pond 
holding  300,000  gallons  of  water.  With 
his  welder,  Daniels  built  his  own  reels 
for  two  hose  sizes,  each  300  feet  long. 
Either  reel  can  be  wheeled  to  the  door¬ 
way,  and  hose  is  strung  out  from  there 
—with  all  the  farm’s  buildings  within 
easy  reach. 

Due  to  the  handy  water  supply,  he  re¬ 
ceives  standard  reduction  on  his  insur¬ 
ance  rate.  But  a  complete  fire  depart¬ 
ment  right  at  home  is  so  unusual  that 
underwriters  can’t  find  regulations  en¬ 
titling  Daniels  to  even  more  discount. 

This  doesn’t  bother  him.  With  do-it- 
yourself  methods  and  an  eye  for  bar¬ 
gains,  the  entire  setup — fire  house  and 
equipment — cost  him  only  $2,000  in  ac¬ 
tual  money.  And  the  Yankee  figures  he 
would  be  repaid  by  the  first  serious 
fire  emergency. 

Has  Fire  Alarm 

Sleeping  through  the  perilous  start 
of  a  night-time  fire  doesn't  worry  him. 
He  wired  all  buildings  with  a  home¬ 
made  automatic  alarm  system.  Along 
ceilings  run  700  feet  of  special  protec¬ 
tive  wiring  whose  insulation  melts  at 
165  degrees.  This  shorts  the  pair  of 
wires,  starting  a  big  gong  clanging  in 
the  bedroom  stairway  of  the  Daniels 
house. 

He  hasn’t  had  a  serious  fire  yet  in  10 
years  of  vigilance,  but  he  figures  that 
Prevention  beats  cure.  In  practice  ses- 
sions,  it  takes  less  than  a  minute  to 
open  a  water-supply  valve,  start  the  in¬ 
dustrial  engine  pumper  with  a  push 


By  WILLIAM  GILMAN 

button,  and  start  reeling  out  hose. 

The  one-man  department  is  Carl’s 
answer  to  a  common  rural  problem. 
There  is  no  need  for  him  to  try  getting 
through  on  a  party-line  phone  to  St. 
Johnsbury’s  firemen  six  miles  away, 
wait  helplessly  for  them  to  get  up  his 
country  road— then  try  to  find  water, 
especially  during  winter. 

The  setup  is  only  one  example  of  his 
self-sufficiency,  "and  keen  eye  for  pick¬ 
ing  up  bargains  in  tools  and  equipment. 
In  the  older  workshop  across  the  drive¬ 
way,  he  can  choose  three  ways  to  weld. 
He  has  an  oxy-acetylene  torch,  also  a 
180-ampere  a.c.  electric  welder,  also  his 
old-fashioned  blacksmith’s  forge  for 
“pressure  welding”  —  heating  metal, 
then  fusing  the  pieces  together  with 
blows  on  an  anvil. 

Horseshoes  are  handled  here  too.  The 
farm  has  two  tractors.  But  for  the 
pleasure  of  friends  from  the  city,  Dan¬ 
iels  keeps  four  saddle  horses. 

For  other  tinkei’ing  hobbies,  he  has 
his  choice  between  two  drill  presses.  In 
the  older  shop  is  his  post-type  one, 
powered  by  a  2-hp.  electric  motor  that 
also  runs  Daniels’  big  grindstone  and 
the  power  hacksaw  he  built. 

Or  he  can  step  across  the  driveway 
to  his  firehouse  with  its  newer  drill 
press.  Here,  its  2-hp.  motor  also  runs 
Carl’s  man-sized  lathe  with  14-inch 
swing  and  eight-foot  bed.  A  four-speed 
gearbox  gives  it  flexibility. 

To  save  space,  he  rigs  up  portable 
equipment — one  reason  why  he  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  five  dozen  electric  motors. 
For  example,  his  welding  built  a  grind¬ 
ing  stand  for  smaller  jobs.  Mounted  on 
it  is  a  pair  of  quarter-horse  motors.  One 
runs  the  emery  wheels  used  for  sharp¬ 
ening  knives  and  the  like.  The  other 
I’uns  a  cutting  wheel  handling  up  to  20- 
gauge  metal. 

There  is  a  grinding  stand,  solidly 
built  on  a  base  made  out  of  an  old 
truck  brake  dram,  reserved  just  for 
sharpening  mowing  machine  knives. 

All  over  the  place  are  Daniels-made 
products  like  the  pair  of  baled-hay  con¬ 
veyors,  and  the  half  dozen  “easy”' 
chairs  that  his  welder  made  from  im¬ 
plement  seats. 

The  most  used  hobby  gadget  on  his 
place  is  the  bullet-rebuilding  stand  he 
constructed.  This  shell  loader  handles 
three  types — -.38  Special  revolver,  30-06 
and  .270  rifle. 

Daniels  hasn’t  yet  seen  any  way  to 
mechanize  his  trout-fishing.  But  it  was 
this  hobby  which  led,  indirectly,  to  both 
the  fire  department  and  workshop. 

Eleven  years  ago,  he  bulldozed  a 
pond,  principally  to  stock  it  with  trout, 
then  farther  up  the  brook,  he  added  two 
more  ponds  to  hold  another  two  million 
gallons  of  water.  They  have  paid  off 
in  trout  up  to  17  inches  long. 

But  with  the  closest  pond  so  near  his 
farm  buildings,  he  saw  its  fire-protec¬ 
tion  possibilities.  And  when  he  heard  of 
a  war-surplus  bargain  —  the  500  gpm. 
centrifugal  pumper  —  he  bought  it  for 
$500.  Then,  turning  into  concrete  mixer, 
carpenter,  plumber,  he  added  the  fire 
house  and  other  equipment  to  go  with 
it,  including  the  den  corner  of  the  15’  x 
21’  building  where  he  can  flop  on  a 
couch,  pull  up  his  feet  and  browse 
through  the  magazines  he  likes. 

Whether  busy  workshopping,  or  just 
relaxing  in  fireman  fashion,  he  feels 
snugly  secure  against  fire  disaster.  The 
first  pond  brimming  with  water  from 
up  the  mountain  is  only  20  feet  away, 
and  is  permanently  linked  to  his  pump¬ 
er  by  a  4-inch  waterline  down  below 
frost  level. 

All  he  has  to  do  is  turn  a  valve,  push 
a  button,  and  farmer  Carl  Daniels  is  a 
fire  chief  right  on  the  job. 


The  Massey-Ferguson  50 


The  world-famous  Ferguson  35 


ss 

the  big,  complete  Massey-Ferguson 
line  at  these  dealers’. 

ASK 


about  the  liberal,  all-new  Time  Repayment 
Plans  designed  to  fit  practically  every 
farm  income  pattern 

AFTON 


Bernett  H.  Decker 
AMSTERDAM 
Giuffre  Bros. 

ANDOVER 

Leon’s  Sales  &  Service 
ANTWERP 

Harold  A.  Northrop 
ARCADE 

Clinton  Copeland 
ATLANTA 

'  Steuben  Farm  Supply 
AUBURN 

Clark  &  Whaley 
Fleming  Implement  Co. 
BALLSTON  SPA 

Pettit  Sales  &  Service 
BELLEVILLE 

Henry  &  Pelton 
BERGEN 

Kaiser — Wilcox 
BLOSSVALE 
,  Jay’s  Sales  &  Service 
BOSTON 

Emerling  Chevrolet,  Inc. 
BUFFALO 

Fronckowiak  Motor  Sales 
CANANDAIGUA 

Donald  J.  Howard 
CANAJOHARIE 

Baker’s  Farm  Supply 
CANTON 

-  Cornell  Farm  Implement 
CENTRAL  BRIDGE 

J  &  P  Implement  Co. 
CENTRAL  SQUARE 

Central  Square  Implement 
CHAMPLAIN 

Raymond  Bedard 
CHATAGUAY 

Spelman  &  Ryan 
'  CHERRY  CREEK 

Cherry  Creek  Motor  Sales 
CHESTER 

Chester  B  &  J  Garage 
CLARMONT 

Czajka  Brothers  Garage 
CLINTON 

George  K.  Marsh 
COLLINS 
Wilson's 
COLONIE 

Abele  Tractor  &  Equip.  Co. 
DAVENPORT 

Mac  Cracken  Farm  Supply 
DELHI 

Rosa  Farm  Sales 
DE  RUYTER 

H.  W.  Cooks  Farm  Service 

EAST  AURORA 
Circle  Motors 
EAST  RANDOLPH 
Edward  Gumienik 
EAST  SYRACUSE 

Northeast  T ractor  Sales 
'  ELBA 

County  Line  Garage 
ELLENBURG 

S.  L.  Drown  &  Sons 
FILLMORE 
L.  L.  Babbitt 
FONDA' 

Fonda  Farm  Supply 
FRANKLIN 

O’Hara  Farm  Implement 
FRANKLINVILLE 


LONG  ISLAND 

Island  Power  Tools  Co.  of 
Huntington  Inc. 

Rolle  Brothers— Riverhead 
LOOMIS-WALTON 

Delaware  Farm  Supply 

MARLBOROW 

States  Sarles  Sons 
MESSINA 

S.  P.  Fournia 
MIDDLEPORT 
R.  Max  Hyde 
MILLERTON  V 

Scoland  Farm  Mach.  Co. 
MONSEY 

Monsey  Garage 
MUNNSVILLE 
A.  H.  Stewart 

NAPLES 

C.  W.  Guile 
NELLISTON 

Hawkins  Tractor 
NEW  BERLIN 
Walter  Elliot 
NEW  BREMAN 

Meszaro’s  Farm  Supply 
NEW  HAMPTON 

Sosler  Bros.  Garage 
NEW  PALTZ 

New  Paltz  Tractor  & 
Equipment 
NEWPORT 

Walter  Sales  &  Service 
NORTH,  BLENHEIM 

Moores  Auto  &  Electric  Service 
NORTH  JAVA 

Java  Farm  Supply 
NORTH  SYRACUSE 
Carl  Towsley 
NORWICH 
R.  D.  Smith 
OAK  HILL 

Cooke  Equipment  Co. 

ONEIDA 

Castle  Garage 
ONTARIO 

Union  Hill-Ontario  Sales  & 
Service 
OWEGO 

J.  D.  Hunt  &  Sons 
PANAMA 

Panama  Farm  Supply 
PENN  YANN 

Penn  Yann  Tractor  Co. 

PERU- 

Shorten  &  Son 
PORT  JERVIS 

William  Reinhardt  &  Son 
POUGHKEEPSIE 

Inland  Tractor  &  Equipment 
RAMSONVILLE 

Walter  R.  Peterson 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 
Leo  M.  Filburn 

SCHENEVUS 

Raymond  Dubben 
SHERIDAN 

Main  Motors 
SKANEATELES 

Skaneateles  Equipment  Co. 
STERLING 

Matson  Lumber  Co. 

STONE  RIDGE 

George  Von  Bargen 

THORNWOOD 


3  GREAT  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  TRACTORS . . . 
AND  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  MASSEY-FERGUSON 
EQUIPMENT  TAILOR-MADE  FOR  THEM! 


This  is  the  tractor  with  all  the  work  performance, 
maneuverability  and  handling  ease  provided  by 
the  Ferguson  System  and  4-Way  Work  Control, 
ith  power  to  handle  3  plows  in  most  soils,  it 
available  in  4  models,  all  designed  for  front 
—-lounted  cultivation. 

THE  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  shown  is  the 
o.  63  . . .  3-point  hitch  mounted  for  finger  tip 
lontrol  through  the  MF50’s  Ferguson  System. 
Lifts  quickly  for  clearing  trash,  turning  or  trans¬ 
port.  No  more  straining  to  lift  on  skids  or  wagon. 


The  world’s  most  popular  and  most  imitated 
tractor  . . .  with  the  Ferguson  System  and  4-Way 
Work  Control.  It  does  a  big  job  of  work  with 
amazing  operating  economy  and  will  handle  a 
3-bottom  plow  in  most  soils. 

THE  TANDEM  DISC  HARROW  shown  is  the 
tractor-mounted  Massey-Ferguson  22  that 
raises,  lowers,  and  adjusts  to  working  depth  by 
Finger  Tip  Control  through  the  Ferguson  Sys¬ 
tem.  Available  in  6,  7  or  8  ft.  models  for  perfect 
coverage. 


NEW!  The  first  4-plow  tractor  with  the  Ferguson  System! 

Here’s  the  all-new  Massey-Ferguson  65— the  first  tractor  with  big  tractor  power,  yet 
with  a  light  tractor’s  handling  ease  and  maneuverability!  What  makes  this  possible  is 
the  world-famous  Ferguson  Hydraulic  System  with  exclusive  4- Way  Work  Control 
. . .  now  for  the  first  time  engineered  into  a  tractor  of  the  MF65’s  big  power  capacity- 
See  the  new  MF65 —drive  it— and  you  too  will  say  "This  is  it!” 

THE  PLOW  shown  here  is  the  new  No.  72  mounted  plow  designed  especially  for  the 
MF65  tractor  with  its  3-point-  Ferguson  System  hitch.  This  basic  4-furrow  plow  easily 
converts  to  3  furrows  for  use  on  other  tractors  with  3-point  hitch  mountings;  available 
with  10,  12,  14  or  16  in.  bottoms. 


N.,"  ^MASSEY 

FERGUSON 

Massey -Harris -Ferguson,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


C.  A.  Phillips  &  Son,  Inc. 
FRIENDSHIP 

Frank  E.  Ballinger 
GOUVERNEUR 

Jones  Farm  Supply 
GRAND  GORGE 

Sauveur’s  Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 

Kolo’s  Sales  &  Service 
HEMLOCK 

John  P.  Dooley  &  Son 
HERKIMER 

Palmer  T.  Watkins 
HILLSDALE 
James  Petith 
HINSDALE 

Paul  F.  Brown 
HOMER 

W.  J.  Price 
HORNELL 

Thacher  Bros. 

ITHACA 

M  &  M  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

JEFFERSONVILLE 

Jeffersonville  Garage 
KINDERHOOK 

Kinderhook  Farm  Equipment 
KING’S  FERRY  . 

Roy  A.  Tuttle 
KIRKVILLE 
Mabie  Bros. 

LA  FARGEVILLE 
Glenn  Johndrow 
LE  ROY 

F.  W.  Bickford 
LIBERTY 

Charles  Lennon 
LITTLE  FALLS 

Whitcomb  Pontian 
LIVERPOOL 
Viel  Bros. 


Stark  Garden  Supplies 
TROUPSBURG 
Elbert  Potter 
TROY 

Rath  Bros.  Garage 
TYRONE 

Tyrone  Motors 

VALATIE 

Hein’s  Equipment  Co. 
VERONA 

Haiders  Farm  Equipment 
VOORHESVILLE 

New  Salem  Garage 

WALLKILL 

George  W.  Crist  &  Co. 
WARSAW 

Parnell  Farm  Supply 
WATERLOO 

Finger  Lakes  Equipment  Co. 
WATERPORT 

Parson’s  Tractor  & 
Implement  Co. 

WATERTOWN 

Northern  Implement  Co. 
WEEDSPORT 

Otic  Jorolemon  &  Sons 
WEST  ALBANY 

Abele  Farm  Equipment 
WESTFIELD 
Lloyd  Larson 
WHITE  PLAINS 

General  Tractor  &  Mower 
WHITNEY  POINT 
N.  L.  Barnes 
WILLIAMSON 

Ralph  A.  Verbridge 
WILSON 

Thomas  E.  Brawn 
WINDSOR 

Farm  Mach.  Service 
WOLCOTT 

Jim’s  Farm  Equipment  Store 


World's  most  famous  combines  and  the  only  tractors  with  the  Ferguson  System 
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SEE  THE  POWER! 


Power,  power,  and  more  power  — 
that’s  the  story  on  these  all-new 
Oliver  tractors.  You  see  the  power  in 
every  line,  and  every  line  is  new! 
New  from  grill  to  drawbar — even  the 
numbers  are  new,  so  advanced  are 
these  ’58  Olivers  over  anything  that 
has  gone  before. 


You’ll  find  not  alone  the  look  of 
power,  but  power  everywhere  you 
look!  New  engine  power  up  forward 
. . .  new  traction  power  behind . . .  new 
booster  power  in  every  working 
speed.  Power  steering,  power-spaced 
wheels. 

But  drop  in  at  your  dealer’s,  look 
them  over,  see  if  you  don’t  agree: 
Oliver  is  your  buy  for  ’58 — for  mighty 
.  v owerful  reasons ! 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 


" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY" 


Also  Manufacturer  of  the 
Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


See  the  New 
OLIVER  TRACTORS 


NEW  POWER-BOOSTER  DRIVE 

This  new  down-shift  gives  you  two 
speeds  in  every  gear.  12  forward 
speeds  in  all.  When  the  going  gets 
tough,  j  ust  flick  the  lever  and  you’re 
geared  down  for  emergency  power. 
Available  on  the  770  and  880. 


NEW  POWER-TRACTION  HITCH 

You’ll  feel  its  powerful  "bear- 
down”  action  when  your  tools  hit 
heavy  soil.  Spring  latches  make  for 
fast  snap-on  hitching — 3-point 
equipment  on  all  types,  all  makes. 
Available  on  the  770  and  880. 


The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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Tips  On - 

Cleaning  Vacuum  Lines 
to  Head  Off  Trouble 


CLEANING  the  vacuum  line  is  a  job 
often  forgotten  by  dairymen  because 
the  effects  of  a  dirty  or  clogged  line 
may  not  show  up  readily  or  may  not 
be  recognized  when  they  do  show  up. 

Trouble  resulting  from  dirty  and 
clogged  vacuum  lines  is  the  end  product 
of  a  long  chain  reaction,  s*uys  W.  A. 
Dodge,  Vermont  extension  dairyman. 

The  first  link  is  that  pressure  to  the 
milking  machine  is  decreased  propor¬ 
tionately  with  the  amount  of  dirt  in  the 
line. 

The  second  is  that  decreased  pressure 
will  result  in  a  longer  milking  time. 
Not  only  does  an  excessively  long 
milking  time  cut  down  the  efficiency  of 
the  dairy  operation,  it  also  can  damage 
the  udder  and  make  the  udder  prone  to 
mastitis — causing  bacteria. 

In  vacuum  lines  where  moisture  is 
present,  dirt  can  result  in  bacterial  con¬ 
tamination  which  will  get  into  the  milk. 
Off  flavors  in  milk  have  often  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  dirty  and  clogged  lines. 

Dodge  says  the  following  procedure 
is  an  efficient  way  to  clean  most  vacu¬ 
um  lines. 

Iln  a  container  (pail  or  washpan), 
■  prepare  an  alkaline  detergent  solu¬ 
tion  such  as  that  used  for  washing 


•  A.  A.  — 


PROTECT  INVESTMENT 


milking  utensils.  The  total  amount  of 


solution  should  be  about  two-thirds  the 
capacity  of  the  sanitary  trap. 

2  With  the  vacuum  on,  suck  the  de- 
■  tergent  through  the  line  from  the 
stall  cock  farthest  from  the  pump. 

3  Remove  the  sanitary  trap  from  the 
■  line  and  dispose  of  the  washing  so¬ 
lution  collected  in  the  trap.  Or  if  a  plug 
or  stop-cock  is  on  the  bottom  of  the 
trap  merely  open  and  let  the  detergent 
out.  After  the  detergent  has  been  emp¬ 
tied  from  the  trap,  place  the  trap  back 
in  the  line  or  close  the  outlet. 

4  Prepare  a  lye  solution  (2  table- 
■  spoons  of  lye  to  1  gallon  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter).  Again  the  volume  of  solution  pre¬ 
pared  should  not  exceed  two-thirds  the 
capacity  of  the  trap. 

5  Starting  at  the  stall  cock 'nearest 
■  the  pump,  suck  the  lye  solution  into 
the  system  by  turning  on  the  vacuum 


pump.  After  all  the  solution  has  gone 


into  the  line,  again  empty  the  solution 
from  the  trap.  Save  the  solution  from 
the  trap  and  repeat  at  each  stall  cock, 
moving  away  from  the  pump. 

6  After  running  the  lye  solution 
■  through  each  stall  cock  discard  the 
lye  away  from  the  barn. 

7  Use  plain  hot  water  and  repeat  the 
■  operation  described  for  using  the 
lye  solution.  The  hot  water  can  be  suck¬ 
ed  into  the  line  from  several  stop  cocks 
at  a  time.  However,  be  certain  that  the 
total  volume  does  not  exceed  two-thirds 
the  capacity  of  the  sanitary  trap.  The 
water  v  should  be  discarded  after  one 
circulation  through  the  pipe.  The  water 
should  also  be  discarded  outside  the 
barn  since  it  will  contain  some  lye. 

8  Open  all  stall  cocks  and  remove  or 
■  open  the  stop  cock  on  the  sanitary 
trap  to  allow  the  line  to  dry. 


SEEDING-DOWN  is  not  cheap  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  investment  often  ap¬ 
proaches  $50  per  acre,  when  done  right. 
Your  returns  are  based  largely  on  the 
number  of  years  you  can  maintain  the 
productivity  of  the  stand.  Red  Clover, 
with  its  2-year  life,  doesn’t  appear  to  _  I 
be  a  p'nnd  choice 


be  a  good  choice. 

Failure  to  lime  properly,  failure  to 
clip  weeds  or  harvest  pats  early,  and 
failure  to  remove  the  first  crop  as  sil¬ 
age  to  reduce  grass  competition  are  all 
ways  to  forfeit  your  investment. 

High  yields,  lpng-lived  stands  and 
quality  roughage  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
all  are  related  to  your  net  returns. 

- — From  U.  of  Vt.  “Green  Mountain 
Dairyman.” 
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POINTERS  ON  SELECTING 
A  TRACTOR 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

size  tractors  a  diesel  engine  burns  al¬ 
most  as  much  fuel  per  horsepower  hour 
as  a  gasoline  engine.  Therefore,  the 
only  saving  is  in  the  cost  of  fuel. 

With  the  present  system  of  refund¬ 
ing  all  the  federal  gasoline  tax,  and  in 
most  states,  all  the  state  tax,  diesel 
fuel  is  very  little  cheaper  than  gaso¬ 
line.  In  addition,  the  difference  in  first 
cost  of  a  diesel  tractor  over  gasoline  is 
about  the  same  whether  it’s  a  4-5  plow 
size,  or  a  2-3  plow  size.  So,  in  terms  of 
available  horsepower,  the  first  cost  of 
a  small  diesel  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  a  large  diesel. 

However,  there  are  two  items  worth 
considering:  If  you  already  have  a 
large  diesel  tractor,  it  may  be  desir¬ 
able  from  the  standpoint  of  fuel  stor¬ 
age  and  convenience  to  have  a  small 
tractor  in  the  diesel  version.  Also,  the 
tractor  fuel  is  not  subject  to  pilferage 
for  use  in  automobiles.  These  items 
also  apply  to  the  use  of  LP  gas  as  trac¬ 
tor  fuel. 

Other  important  considerations  in 
tractor  selection  are  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  tractor.  This  includes 
such  things  as  quality  of  material 
used;  workmanship  in  the  tractor  con¬ 
struction;  accessibility  of  such  fre¬ 
quently  serviced  items  as  air  cleaner, 
oil  filter,  oil  filler,  and  radiator  screen. 

Also  to  be  considered  are  such  things 
as  availability  of  hydraulic  system,  live 
PTO,  power  steering,  power  adjusted 
wheels,  and  all  the  other  features  ne- 
nessary  in  a  modern  tractor.  It’s  also 
a  good  idea  to  check  such  features  as 
operator  comfort,  visibility,  and  safety. 

Consider  the  dealer  from  whom  you 
intend  to  buy  the  tractor.  Does  he  have 
an  adequate  service  department  and 
carry  a  good  stock  of  repair  parts?  If 
not,  consider  very  carefully  before  buy¬ 
ing  from  him.  If  you  happen  to  break 
down  in  the  busy  season,  and  he  can’t 
supply  you  with  parts  and  service 
quickly,  his  bargain  price  may  prove 
to  be  very  expensive.  The  small  dealer 
with  low  overhead  (if  it  means  no 
parts  and  few  mechanics),  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  going  out  of  business.  Buy 
from  him,  and  you  are  in  a  very  poor 
position  to  keep  your  tractor  operating 
properly. 

So,  which  is  the  best  tractor  for  you 
to  buy?  It’s  still  up  to  you,  because 
there  is  no  one  “best”  tractor.  It  alj 
depends  upon  the  situation. 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  NEW  ROOK 
ORCHIDS  FOR 

everybody 

LJOW  many  of  you  ever  think  of  the 
*  *ladys  slipper  as  queen  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  hardy  native  orchids  ?  Do  you 
know  that  an  orchid  seed  is  so  tiny 
that  a  million  of  them  can  be  lodged 
in  a  capsule  not  larger  than  half  the 
size  of  your  little  finger?  Do  you  know 
that  vanilla,  the  flavoring  used  in 
American  homes  every  day,  is  extrac¬ 
ted  from  the  pod  of  the  oriental  orchid  ? 

These  and  many  other  interesting 
facts  are  contained  in  a  fascinating 
book  written  by  Lee  Wickham  of  Wick¬ 
ham’s  Gardens,  near  Odessa.  Mr.  Wick¬ 
ham’s  pioneer  forefathers  came  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight  300  years  ago,  and  he 
has  inherited  their  pioneering  spirit,  for 
he  has  spent  years  in  finding  a  way  to 
produce  a  hybrid  orchid  that  will  help 
re-populate  our  countryside  with  minia¬ 
ture  orchids.  And  from  whom  do  you 
think  he  got  the  secret?  From  a  red 
squirrel ! 

Mr.  Wickham  has  crossed  the  native 
New  England  arethusa  with  an  oriental 
variety  of  orchid  to  produce  a  promis- 
lng  hybrid.  He  thinks  of  the  orchid, 
growing  in  hidden  and  unsuspected 
places,  as  a  symbol  of  the  way  in  which 
ove  of  God  and  of  God’s  creation 
brings  beauty,  truth  and  goodness  to 
hght  amid  the  swamps  and  bogs  of 

civilization. 
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FEEL  THE  POWER! 


Drive  the  New 
OLIVER  TRACTORS 


POWER  STEERING,  POWERJUSTER  WHEELS 

Power  steering  available  on  all 
models  (especially  desirable  with 
front-end  equipment.  Powerjuster 
(optional  on  all  models)  sets  wheel 
tread  to  match  the  job. 


THE  BIG  POWER,  IN  THREE  NEW  MODELS 

See  the  5-6  plow  950,  the  6-plow 
990,  and — mightiest  of  all — the  995 
Lugmatic  (with  GM  diesel).  Lug- 
matic  features  the  amazing  new 
tprque  converter  that  increases  pull 
power  over  100%. 


The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


What  a  powerful  surprise  awaits  you 
when  you  take  the  wheel  of  a  brand- 
new  Oliver!  Turn  the  starter  key...' 
feel  that  engine  leap  alive.  And  leap 
is  the  word  —  ’58  has  brought  some 
big  boosts  in  horsepower. 

Now  to  the  field.  Test  that  easy 
steering,  those  powerful  brakes.  Mar¬ 
vel  at  the  smoothness  of  this  new 
6-cylinder  power... the  way  your 
plows  take  hold . . .  the  sudden  surge 
of  strength  when  you  call  on  the 
Power-Booster  Drive. 

New?  There’s  nothing  newer!  And 
Oliver  brings  you  this  new  kind  of 
power  in  your  choice  of  fuels,  your 
choice  of  models — from  the  2-3  plow 
'550  to  the  mighty  995. 

See  the  power,  feel  the  power — see 
your  Oliver  Dealer! 


OLIVER 


" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY " 


Also  Manufacturer  of  the 
Famous'Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


\ 
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Ask  for  a  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 
on  your  own  farm.  You  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  how  little  vacuum  you 
have  . . .  how  much  more  air . . .  and 
milk  . . .  you  can  move  with  a  new 
Surge  Pump.  Just  call  your  Surge 
Dealer,  or  write  to  Jonah  Babson, 


as  little  as 


DOWN 


Puts  a  New  Pump 
in  Your  Barn 


with  too  little  vacuum  in  the  line, 
you’ll  never  milk  cows  properly. 


A  snappy  new  Surge  Pump  can 
put  new  life  in  your  milker  .  .  . 
make  it  possible  to  add  more  units 
and  more  cows  . . .  milk  in  less  time 
• , .  and  get  more  milk. 


Copyright  1958,  Babson  Bros.  Co. 

BABSON  BROS. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

842  W.  BELDEN  AVENUE 
SYRACUSE  1,  NEW  YORK 


SEND  FOR 
THIS 

FREE 

SEED  GUIDE 


IT'S  FILLED  WITH 
IMPORTANT  FACTS 
ON  ALL  NEWEST 
SEED  VARIETIES 


ALFALFA  •  CLOVERS 
OATS  •  HAY  •  BARLEY 
FORAGE  CROPS 
PASTURE  GRASSES 
HYBRID  CORN 


For  FREE  Copy  of  Seed  Guide  Address  Dept.  43 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC.  •  LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 

Serving  farmers  with  finest  quality  seeds  since  7899 
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NIAGARA  COUNCIL  PROMOTES  FLUIO  MILK  USE 


THE  BOARD  of  Directors  for  the 
Dairy  Council  of  the  Niagara  Fron¬ 
tier  Area  are  shown  discussing  the  Spe¬ 
cial  School  Milk  Program  at  their  Oc¬ 
tober  meeting.  More  than  400  schools  in 
Erie,  Niagara  and  Orleans  Counties 
are  now  in  the  program. 

Seated  from  left  to  right  are:  Dan 
Gernatt,  Collins  Producers  Co-Opera¬ 
tive,  Inc.;  Fred  Lewis,  Milk  for  Health 
on  the  Niagara  Frontier,  Inc.;  Jen¬ 
nings  Pickens,  Dairymen’s  League  Co- 
Operative;  Isidore  Meyer,  Buffalo  Milk 
Producers  Co-Operative  Assn.  Inc.;  and 
Harvey  Wittman,  Collins  Producers 


Co-Operative,  Inc. 

Standing  from  left  to  right  are:  Wil¬ 
liam  Sadler,  Arcade  Farms  Co-Opera¬ 
tive  Association,  Inc.;  Miss  Eleanor 
Holmwood,  Assistant  in  School  Lunch 
Administration,  State  Education  De¬ 
partment,  Albany;  and  Council  Presi¬ 
dent  W.  Clark  Hall,  Niagara  County 
Milk  Producers  Co-Operative,  Inc. 

-  Other  directors  are:  Edward  Hellert, 
Orleans  County  Dairy  Commodity 
Committee;  Walter  Kreutter,  Hollis- 
ville  Milk  Producers  Cooperative,  Inc.; 
and  Carl  Yunker,  Genesee  County 
Dairy  Commodity  Committee. 


Which  Bull  Today 

By  CARL  ALMQUIST 


I  AN  THIS  be  an  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  technician  speaking?  Does 
|  this  mean  that  a  dairyman  has 
the  free  choice  of  any  bull 
which  the  co-op  owns?  The  affirmative 
answer  to  these  questions  will  soon  be 
a  reality  to  all  dairymen  in  coopera¬ 
tive  artificial  breeding. 

One  remaining  criticism  of  AB  where 
liquid  semen  is  used,  is  that  a  farmer 
has  restricted  choice  of  sires  for  any 
given  day.  This  is  obvious  since  most 
bull  studs  collect  semen  once  a  week 
and  it  is  good  for  one  to  two  days. 

Not  all  dairymen  care  about  unlimit¬ 
ed  selection,  but  there  are  some  who 
like  the  challenge  of  choosing  their 
own  sires  in  the  hope  of  doing  a  little 
better  than  the  average.  At  first,  we 
thought  the  advent  of  frozen  semen 
was  the  answer  to  this  dream.  Latest 
research  may  say  differently. 

Both  Illinois  and  Penn  State  have 
published  results  in  extending  the  use 
of  liquid  semen.  Illinois  developed  a 
technical  process  of  treating  semen 
with  carbon-dioxide  gas  at  room  tem¬ 
perature.  Several  co-ops  are  now  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  it  in  the  field. 

At  Penn  State,  a  simple  new  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  accomplished  by  Dr. 
John  O.  Almquist  and  his  associates  by 
adding  glycerol  to  the  commonly  used 
boiled  milk  diluter  in  liquid  semen. 
This  treatment  has  maintained  satis¬ 
factory  fertility  for  at  least  4  days  af¬ 
ter  collection. 

Four  days  is  not  a  week,  but  this 
same  Penn  State  Research  Team  has 
long  studied  sexual  behavior  of  bulls, 
finding  that  the  large  majority  of  sires 
can  be  collected  twice  a  week  without 
any  long  term  harmful  effects.  The 
combined  practice  of  these  two  discov¬ 
eries  by  AB  Co-ops  would  mean  that 
dairymen  could  be  offered  any  bull 
every  day  of  the  year  without  raising 
the  breeding  fee  or  lowering  the  con¬ 
ception  rate. 

And  where  will  this  leave  frozen  se¬ 
men  ?  If  field  usage  proves  that  extend¬ 
ed  fresh  semen  will  maintain  high  con¬ 
ception  and  remain  at  the  low  fees  of 
present  day,  frozen  semen  will  see  lim¬ 
ited  use  in  “within  state”  breeding  co¬ 
operatives.  “Mr.  Zero  Bull”  will  still 
remain  important  to  many  purebred 


breeders  and  artificial  breeding  units 
with  a  nation-wide  patronage. 

Most  commercial  dairymen  desire 
three  things  in  AB.  1.  Low  cost  per  ser¬ 
vice.  2.  Highest  possible  conception.  3. 
A  wide  selection  of  sires.  Frozen  semen 
can  give  us  the  third  objective  but  not 
without  accepting  the  possibility  of 
higher  costs  and  lower  conception 
rates. 

One  probable  big  advantage  to  a 
wider  selection  of  bulls  is  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  type.  The  lack  of  uniformity 
in  many  AB  bred  herds  could  be  over¬ 
come  by  selecting  and  using  a  few 
sires  that  are  noted  for  type  improve¬ 
ment.  Everyone  values  the  type  good 
looking  cow  whether  she  is  grade  or 
registered. 

The  use  of  liquid  semen  beyond  the 
normal  1  and  2  days  should  not  present 
any  major  technical  or  economic  prob¬ 
lems  for  breeding  units.  Fuller  use  of 
the  seinen  sample  is  possible  over  the 

★  ★★★★★★•★★ 

The  difference  between  a  poor  cook 
and  a  good  cook  may  be  only  a  quar¬ 
ter  pound  of  butter. — Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

longer  period.  Co-ops  may  save  time 
and  money  by  collecting  bulls  only 
twice  a  week  instead  of  six  times  a 
week. 

Fewer  sires  will  be  required  since 
twice  a  week  collection  increases  the 
volume  of  semen  by  65%  to  70%.  Only 
the  very  best  bulls  will  be  used  ex¬ 
tensively.  The  young  analyzed  sire  pro* 
gram  can  be  stepped  up  since  more 
cows  can  be  served  over  a  shorter 
period  of  time. 

So  it  seems  that  the  day  of  unlimit¬ 
ed  selection  of  sires  is  near  at  hand. 
Research  has  found  the  answer  to  this 
one  remaining  criticism  in  using  liquid 
semen.  The  brightest  note  is  that  this 
wide  selection  of  sires  will  be  possible 
without  raising  the  cost  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  fee  or  increasing  the  risk  of  lower 
conception  rates.  We’ll  watch  with  in* 
terest  whether  our  breeding  co-ops  can 
adopt  this  discovery  to  practical  usage. 
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Merry-(io-Rounds 

By  HUGH  COSUNE 


F  SOMEBODY  asked  you  to  define 
the  word  “subsidy,”  how  would  you 
do  it? 

You’d  probably  sa*y  that  it’s  money 
I  paid  to  encourage  production  of  some 
I  needed  product — and  if  you  had  to  give 
I  an  example,  a  good  one  would  be  back 
I  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  when 
|  more  food  was  needed  and  farmers 
I  were  guaranteed  a  price  by  law. 

The  next  question  might  be,  “Where 
I  does  the  money  come  from  to  pay  it?” 


Getting  back  to  farm  subsidies,  you 
may  say,  “Well,  we’re  just  as  much 
entitled  to  them  as  anybody  else!” 
Which  is  perfectly  true.  The  only 
trouble  with  this  argument  is  that  it 
overlooks  the  real  one  as  far  as  farm¬ 
ers  are  concerned.  The  truth  is  that 
farm  subsidies  hurt  agriculture.  You 
can’t  have  them  without  government 
controls,  and  eventually  they  limit  your 
opportunity.  Look  at  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  tobacco  growers.  Sure 
they  have  subsidies — but  the  govern¬ 


ment  has  squeezed  down  quotas  to  an 
average  of  half  an  acre! 

Subsidies  are  not  necessarily  always 
bad.  But  they  do  warrant  careful 
watching,  and  to  do  that  you'  need 
some  kind  of  a  yardstick.  Three  ques¬ 
tions  provide  such  a  measure: 

1.  Is  the  purpose  for  which  the  sub¬ 
sidy  was  started  good  ? 

2.  Is  the  subsidy  accomplishing  the 
purpose  ? 

,3.  If  so,  is  the  result  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  rather  than  a  special  privi¬ 
lege  for  a  group? 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  today  would 
recommend  cutting  out  all  subsidies  at 
one  time.  That  would  be  disastrous. 
But'  they  could  be  lessened  gradually, 
so  people  could  adjust  themselves  to 


the  change  with  the  least  amount  of 
upset.  It  would  probably  be  desirable 
to  reduce  subsidies  to  levels  where  they 
would  be  sort  of  a  backlog  or  insurance 
against  disaster,  but  not  high  enough 
to  encourage  overproduction. 

Of  course,  some  people  say  you  can’t 
taper  off  subsidies.  But  what’s  the  al¬ 
ternative?  More  and  more  government 
controls,  less  and  less  opportunity  for 
individual  achievement,  and  bigger  and 
better  subsidies  for  more  and  more 
people  if  the  trend  continues.  Then 
each  of  us  would  be  taxed  to  help  pay 
for  our  own  subsidy,  plus  everybody 
else’s,  plus  the  government’s  cost  for 
administering  the  subsidies.  It  could 
get  to  be  quite  a  merry-go-round,  and 
right  now  might  be  a  good  time  to  be¬ 
gin  thinking  about  slowing  it  down  and 
eventually  getting  off. 


If  you  answered,  “from  government 
tax  receipts,”  you’d  be  only  partly 
right.  If  the  guaranteed  price  of,  say, 
cotton  is  higher  than  what  the  free 
market  would  have  brought,  you’d  be 
dead  right.  But  if  it’s  lower,  then  the 
consumer  pays  the  difference.  Actually 
it  doesn’t  make  much  difference,  be¬ 
cause  we’re  all  taxpayers,  as  well  as 
I  consumers.  Of  course,  if  some  govern¬ 
ment  agency  buys  a  price-supported 
commodity  to  maintain  the  price,  and 
later  gives  it  away  or  sells  it  for  less 
than  was  paid  for  it,  you,  the  taxpayer, 
stand  the  cost. 

Protective  Tariffs 

We  hear  so  much  about  farm  subsi¬ 
dies  that  some  people  may  think  there 
aren’t  any  others  .  .  .  but  let’s  see. 
There  are  protective  tariffs,  originally 
provided  to  protect  infant  U.  S.  indus¬ 
tries  against  foreign  competition.  Some 
of  those  baby  industries  are  now  giants, 
but  they’re  still  being  protected.  It  is 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

A  man  may  make  mistakes,  but  he 
isn’t  a  failure  until  he  starts  blaming 
someone  else. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

said  that  we  have  to  protect  the  Ameri¬ 
can  standard  of  living  from  competition- 
with  cheap  labor  abroad.  Our  higher 
production  per  'man  hour  frequently 
wipes  out  any  cheap  labor  advantages 
over  there,  but  you  don’t  hear  much 
about  that. 

Government  subsidies  to  airlines  is 
another  example.  In  this  case,  the  idea 
was  that  a  rapidly  developing  airplane 
industry  is  desirable  for  defense — and 
it’s  generally  conceded  that  we  need 
all  the  air  power  we  can  get.  So  this 
is  a  case  of  encouraging  production  of 
something  we  don’t  have  too  much  of 
at  present. 

Public  utilities  are  sometimes  spok¬ 
en  of  as  getting  a  subsidy  because  their 
rates  are  under  government  control. 
But  the  truth  is  that  they  are  far  from 
being  subsidized.  In  their  case  govern¬ 
ment  controls  have  kept  rates  from  in¬ 
creasing  as  rapidly  as  they  would  have. 

When  it  comes  to  getting  subsidies, 
you  can’t  beat  the  government  itself 
when  it  goes  into  business.  Take  those 
government-built  dams  and  the  gener¬ 
ation  of  electric  power.  It  looks  like 
“cheap  power”  on  the  surface — but  a 
lot  of  the  costs,  such  as  management, 
aren’t  charged  to  it. 

Wages  of  organized  labor  are  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  a  subsidy  because 
they  aren’t  really  determined  in  a  free 
market.  Various  ways  are  used,  includ¬ 
ing  strikes  backed  by  violence  and  in¬ 
timidation,  to  get  wages  that  are  high¬ 
er  than  could  be  secured  by  more  mod¬ 
erate  means.  While  you  can’t  call  these 
methods  a  “subsidy,”  it  is  true  that 
government  agencies  tend  to  support 
labor’s  demands,  and  the  net  result  is 
higher  prices  for  consumers. 
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Helpful  ideas  for  first 
days  on  spring  pasture 


A  crucial  time  in  the  management  of 
your  dairy  operations  is  the  first  week 
you  put  your  cows  on  spring  pasture. 
Incorrect  feeding  practices  during 
these  early  pasture  days  can  lead  to 
unnecessary  weight  loss,  and  a  result¬ 
ing  summer  slump  later  on. 

To  help  maintain  good  health  and 
high  milk  production,  here  are  three 
feeding  practices  to  consider  before 
putting  your  milk  cows  on  early 
spring  pasture: 

1.  The  first  day,  turn  your  cows  on 
pasture  for  one  hour  only.  Increase 
this  by  one  hour  each  day.  Then,  by 
the  seventh  day,  you  can  leave  your 
herd  on  pasture  full  time. 

2.  During  this  first  week,  feed  your 
cows  less  silage  each  day.  But  feed 
them  as  much  of  their  usual  hay  and 
grain  ration  as  they  will  eat. 

3.  Feed  more  free-choice  salt,  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  reduced  consumption  of 
prepared  feeds  'containing  salt,  and 
for  increased  water  intake. 

Want  more  information  on  effective 
livestock  feeding?  You  can  get  it 
from  International  Salt  Company’s 


Animal  Nutrition  Department  in 
Watkins  Glen,  New  York.  Just  drop 
us  a  line,  and  we’ll  be  glad  to  help 
you  in  any  way  we  can. 


WINNING  SALT  IDEA 

from  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bruce,  State  College,  Pa. 
“After  a  cow  freshens,  give  her  a  pail 
or  two  of  lukewarm  wdter  to  which 
have  been  added  two  tablespoons  of 
salt  (preferably  Blusalt).This  quickly 
helps  to  replenish  the  salt  lost  through 
expelled  fluids.” 


WIN  $10  FOR  YOUR  SALT  IDEA! 

We’ll  pay  $10.00  each  for  the  winning 
Salt  Ideas  used  in  this  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements.  A  Salt  Idea  should  be  a 
helpful  and  original  suggestion  on  the 
use  of  salt  around  the  farm.  Send  your 
ideas  to  the  Farm  and  Feed  Salt  Depart¬ 
ment  of  International  Salt  Company, 
Inc.,  Scranton  2,  Pennsylvania. 

Every  idea  that  wins  a  prize  will  be  published  in 
this  Salt  Idea  column.  All  entries  become  the 
property  of  International  Salt  Company.  None 
will  be  returned,  and  we  are  the  sole  judge  of 
winners.  In  case  of  duplicate  entries,  winner 
will  be  decided  on  basis  of  earliest  postmark. 


STERLING  BLUSALT:  trace-mineral  salt  for  free-choice 

feeding  and  for  your  custom  grist  mixes 

Blusalt  contains  high-quality  salt  plus  manganese,  iron, 
sulfate  sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine  and  zinc.  Look  for 
Blusalt  in  50-  and  100-lb.  bright  blue  bags,  4-lb.  blue 
Liks  and  50-lb.  blue  blocks. 

Also  available  from  your  feed  dealer . . . 

STERLING  GREEN’SALT  .  .  .  trace-mineral 
salt  plus  10%  phenothiazine  for  control 
of  certain  internal  parasites.  In  100-lb. 
bags,  and  25-lb.  bags  with  a  handle  for 
your  convenience. 

STERLING  GRANULATED  SALT  .  .  .  high- 
quality  white  salt  for  both  feed  mixing 
and  free-choice  feeding.  In  25-  and  100-lb. 
bags.  Also  pressed  into  50-lb.  blocks  and 
4-lb.  Liks — plain,  iodized,  and  sulfurized. 


100-LB.  BAG 


50-LB.  BLOCK 


r 


“For  best  milk  production, 
I  mix  40  lbs.  of  Blusalt 
per  ton  of  feed!" 

.  .  .  says  S.  J.  Reynolds,  owner  of  the 
100-cow  Hub  Farm  in  Dutchess 
County,  New  York.  “I  know  that  the 
more  milk  a  cow  produces,  the  more 
salt  she  needs.  That’s  why  I  mix  so 
much  Blusalt  in  my  feeds.  And  that!s 
why  I  also  feed  plenty  of  loose  Blusalt 
free  choice  in  rubber  tubs  throughout 
my  pastures.  You  ought  to  see  how 
my  animals  eat  it  up — especially  my 
80-lb.  cows!” 

Mr.  Reynolds  also  believes  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  trace  minerals  for  good 
health  and  reproduction  in  his  herd. 
This  is  another  reason  he  uses  Blusalt! 
Because  seven  essential  trace  minerals 
are  correctly  mixed  right  in  each  bag 
of  Blusalt,  S.  J.  Reynolds  doesn’t  have 
to  buy  and  store  them  separately. 


Maintain  adequate  salt, 
trace  minerals  with 
Sterling  Blusalt  blocks 

Cows  on  spring  pasture  eat  less  pre¬ 
pared  feeds,  and  consequently  get  less 
of  the  salt  and  trace  minerals  included 
in  feed.  You  can  compensate  for  this 
reduced  salt  and  mineral  intake  by  giving 
your  animals  access  to  Sterling  Blusalt 
blocks.  These  are  50-lb.  blocks  of  high- 
quality  salt  plus  seven  vital  trace  miner¬ 
als.  Thus,  with  one  Blusalt  block  for  every 
3  acres  of  pasture,  your  animals  will  get 
both  salt  and  trace  minerals  needed  for 
good  health  and  high  milk  production. 

It’s  also  a  good  idea  to  feed  loose 
Sterling  Blusalt  in  your  loafing  areas.  For 
this  purpose,  you  can  put  up  a  simple, 
inexpensive  salt  feeding  box  that  will  pay 
for  itself  many  times  over  by  assuring 
your  animals  a  fully  adequate  supply  of 
trace-mineral  Blusalt. 


*Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 
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When  “Pa” 

Is  Sick 


By  LONA  C.  THURBER 


nT  SEEMS  kind  of  funny  to  be 
writin’  ’bout  Pa  an’  sickness,  fer 
Pa  don’t  have  much  of  it  hisself 
— an’  he  don’t  intend  to  have 
none,  neither.  At  least  none  that  he  has 
to  give  in  to. 

You  never  saw  such  a  man  as  Pa! 
He  can  get  the  awfulest  cold,  have  the 
worst  headache,  even  run  a  good-sized 
fever,  an’  still  be  up  an’  around. 

“This  ain’t  nothin’,”  Pa’ll  say,  “I’m 
jes  a  mite  out  o’  kilter  today.  Be  as 
good  as  new  tomorrer.” 

Any  one  of  them  ailments  is  enough 
to  put  me  an’  most  folks  I  know  in  bed 
fer  days  at  a  time,  so  I  marvel  at  Pa. 
He  goes  right  on  about  his  chores,  an’ 
if  it  weren’t  fer  him  lookin’  kinder 
peaked  an’  draggin’  his  feet  a  bit,  you’d 
never  guess  anythin’  ailed  him. 

One  forenoon  last  week  Jake,  our 
hired  man,  comes  into  the  kitchen  with 
Pa  an’  I  could  see  right  off  that  Pa  was 
sick.  Jake  had  a  hold  o’  him  ’cause  Pa 
was  so  dizzy  he  couldn’t  see.  My,  but  I 
was  scared!  We  got  Pa  to  bed  an’  had 
the  doctor  right  off  as  fast  as  we  could 
get  him. 

Our  doctor  is  the  best  you  ever  see 
in  all  your  born  days.  If  you’re  fixable, 
our  Doc  can  do  it.  An’  no  matter  what 
time  o’  day  or  night  you  need  him,  he’ll 
come.  Don’t  jest  bring  his  black  bag 
an’  pills,  either,  but  always  has  with 
him  his  kindliness,  encouragement  an’ 
his  heart-warmin’  smile.  My,  but  you 
feel  a  sight  better  "jest  to  have  him 
come  in  the  room. 

Doc  gives  Pa  some  medicine,  says  fer 
him  to  stay  in  bed  a  spell,  an’  fer  me 
to  phone  the  office  the  next  mornin’ 
how  things  is. 

Pa’s  pretty  miserable  all  day.  He 
can’t  even  turn  his  head  without  he 
blacks  out  an’  he  lies  as  still  as  death. 
Tillie,  Jake’s  wife,  runs  in  to  see  him 
an’  to  give  him  her  brand  o’  cheer. 
“My,  my,  Pa,”  she  says,  “Jake  jes  told 
me  you  was  took  terrible  bad.  An’  I 
can  see  he  was  right  fer  you  look  aw¬ 
ful,  Pa,  awful.  As  white  as  a  corpse. 

“This  bein’  dizzy  is  a  sure  sign  o’ 
heart  trouble,  they  say.  That’s  what 
my  own  Pa  died  of — an’  he  wan’t  sick 
but  a  few  hours.  Do  hope  you  ain’t 
goin’  to  be  took  off  like  he  was.  Nothin’ 
worse  in  the  world  than  heart  trouble. 
It’s  plain  to  see  that  you  got  it,  Pa, 
an’  I’m  sorry,  real  sorry.  ‘Well,  I  must 
be  gettin’  back  to  the  house.  Good  luck, 
Pa — an’  I  guess  you’ll  need  it.  ’Bye!” 
An’  off  Tillie  scurries,  real  pleased  with 
herself  fer  havin’  brought  a  bit  o’  sun¬ 
shine  to  the  sick. 

After  she’s  gone  Pa  gives  me  a  wry 
smile  an’  I  could  see  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  “Tillie  sure  offered  me  some  real 
sympathy  an’  help,”  he  says.  “She  not 
only  laid  me  in  my  coffin  but  hammered 
a  few  nails  in  the  lid,  too.”  Pa  is  won¬ 
derful.  He  can  see  the  funny  side  of 
most  anythin’! 

Along  toward  night  Pa  can  eat  a 
small  piece  of  toast  and  take  some  hot 
broth  through  a  tube.  An’  the  next 
mornin’  he’s  a  sight  better.  He  can 
turn  over,  his  temperature  is  normal 
and  he  enjoys  a'  small  breakfast  in  bed. 
I  talk  with  the  doctor  an’  he  is  plumb 
tickled  with  the  report.  “Good,”  he 
says.  “Pa’s  goin’  to  be  all  right.  An’ 
now  you  quit  worryin’  ’bout  him.  Jes 
keep  him  in  bed  most  of  the  day  an’ 
be  sure  he  don’t  go  outdoors  ’til  to¬ 
morrow,  anyway.”  . 

When  I  relays  this  to  Pa  he  ’most 


explodes.  “What  in  tarnation  does  that 
fool  doctor  think  ?  That  a  farmer  can 
stay  in  bed  fer  a  month  o’  Sundays  jes 
’cause  he  had  a  dizzy  spell?  I  got  to 
git  up  an’  git  goin’.  What  in  the  Sam 
Hill  did  you  do  with  my  clothes  ?  I 
want  my  pants!” 

There’s  no  holdin’  Pa.  He’s  bound  to 
be  up  an’  dressed  if’n  it  kills  him  — 
an’  go  to  the  barn,  too.  So  off  he  trudg¬ 
es,  white  as  a  sheet  an’  still  mad  as 
hops.  “Bed,”  he  keeps  mutterin’,  “bed, 
bed!  What’s  the  medical  perfession 
cornin’  to  when  all  they  can  order  is 
bed  ?  Been  there  most  a  whole  day 
a’ready.  Stay  there  much  longer  an’ 
I’ll  lose  the  use  o’  my  legs!” 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  Pa  comes  in 
pretty  soon  on  some  pretext  or  other 
an’  has  a  nap  on  the  couch.  But  no,  he 
goes  off — an’  fer  all  day.  I  tries  not  to 
worry  an’  I  don’t — much.  However,  I’m 
pretty  tickled  to  see  him  cornin’  in  the 
back  door  ’bout  six  o’clock — chipper  as 
a  two-year-old  an’  callin’  out  “What 
you  got  fer  supper  tonight,  Ma?” 

Now  I’d  intended  to  have  somethin’ 
light  an’  nourishin’  fer  Pa.  The  pota¬ 
toes  was  bakin’  in  the  oven  an’  I  had 
eggs  out  fer  a  nice  fluffy  omelet.  But 
I  could  see  right  off  that  Pa  was  lookin’ 
fer  a  meal  with  four  corners  to  it,  so 
I  changed  my  plans  instanter.  I  scoots 
the  eggs  back  in  the  refrigerator  an’ 
gets  out  a  good  thick  ham  steak.  Pa 
likes  red  cabbage  with  this,  so  I  opens 


a  can  an’  gets  it  on  warmin’  along  with 
some  succotash  we  had  left  over.  I 
slides  yesterday’s  apple-pie  into  the 
oven  with  one  hand  an’  puts  the  coffee 
pot  on  the  stove  with  t’other,  fer  I 
don’t  want  Pa  waitin’  fer  his  vittles 
a  minute  longer  than  necessary. 

How  that  man  does  eat!  Appreciates 
good  food,  too,  an’  ain’t  afraid  to  tell 
you  that  he  likes  your  cookin’  an’  that 
he  might  a  done  a  lot  worse. 

After  Pa  has  had  his  second  piece  o’ 
pie — an’  his  third  cup  o’  coffee — I  cau¬ 
tiously  asks  him  how  he  feels.  Pa  don’t 
like  to  be  reminded  of  anythin’  so  dis¬ 
graceful  as  his  bein’  sick  fer  a  day  an’ 
he  riles  up  quick.  “Feel,”  he  snorts,  “I 
feel  fine — jes  fine.  What  d’you  expect? 


I  don’t  have  to  be  an  invalid  all  my  life, 
do  I,  jes  because  I  was  a  bit  pale 
around  the  gills  yesterday?  Wish  the 
whole  world  felt  as  spry  as  I  do  right 
this  minute.  Did  the  mailman  bring  us 
anythin’  worth  lookin’  at  today?”  It 
makes  me  pretty  thankful  to  see  Pa 
fictin’  so  normal. 

Even  tho’  Pa  don’t  pay  no  mind  to 
his  own  sicknesses,  he’s  like  a  hen  with 
one  chick  when  I’m  ailin’.  I  ain’t  got 
a  speck  of  Pa’s  gumption — I  gives  in 
easy  like  to  this,  that  an’  t’other.  But 
Pa  says  I’m  not  as  strong  as  he  is  an’ 
won’t  have  it  that  I’m  not  jes  as  full 
o’  grit. 

When  I’m  laid  up  Pa  keeps  cornin’ 


in  to  see  me — wants  to  know  ev’ry  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  how  I’m  feelin’.  He 
smooths  the  blankets,  shakes  up  my 
pillow  an’  brings  me  tea  an’  toast — 
altho  he  declares  that  what  I  need  is 
a  good  steak,  with  onions. 

’Bout  twice  a  day  Pa  talks  with  the 
doctor  an’  wants  his  opinion  on  my 
state  o’  health.  The  poor  Doc  don’t 
know  what  to  say.  If’n  he  tells  Pa  that 
I’m  not  very  sick  an’  will  be  all  right 
in  a  day  or  two,  Pa  is  certain  Doc 
doesn’t  understand  the  case  an’  is  tak- 
in’  it  altogether  too  lightly.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  doctor  says  he’s  ^a,  bit 
concerned  ’bout  my  fever  an’  that  I 
must  be  extra  careful  I  don’t  develop 
somethin’  worse,  Pa  is  mos’  wild. 

Pa  is  jes  the  same  ’bout  accidents 
as  he  is  regardin’  sickness.  He  is  a  real 
stoic  ’bout  pain — jes  don’t  pay  it  no 
mind.  I  sometimes  think  farmin’  is  as 
dangerous  a  business  as  there  is,  what 
with  all  the  animals,  the  57  varieties 
of  machinery  and  the  cussedness  of 
things  in  general. 

I  remember  one  evenin’  last  summer 
when  Pa  was  takin’  a  piece  o’  machin¬ 
ery  to  loan  a  neighbor.  When  they 
come  to  unhitch  it  from  the  truck,  the 
man  let  it  fall  full  force  on  Pa’s  hand. 
It  bruised  it  somethin’  terrible  and 
crushed  one  finger  which  was  a  gory 


When  Pa  is  Well. 


mess  when  they  lifted  the  machine 
off’n  it.  The  neighbor  was  scared  half 
out  o’  his  wits  and  wanted  to  rush  Pa 
to  the  nearest  doctor.  But  Pa  refused 
any  help.  He  jes  got  an  old  rag  out  o’ 
the  truck  an’  begun  workin’  on  the 
mashed  finger,  tryin’  to  mold  it  into 
shape  an’  get  the  nail  back  where  it 
belonged.  Then  he  drove  off  alone.  He 
got  within  half  a  mile  of  the  doctor’s 
when  the  battery  of  the  car  fell  out  an’ 
poor  Pa  had  to  walk  the  rest  of  the 
way.  The  Doc  complimented  him  on  the 
good  job  he’d  done  in  finger  sculpture 
an’  said  he  couldn’t  a  done  it  better  his¬ 
self.  Told  Pa,  too,  that  he’d  have  a 
pretty  good  lookin’  hand  if  no  infection 
set  in. 

’Twas  late  when  Pa  finally  got  home 
an’  I  was  already  abed  an’  asleep.  But 
I  heard  him  come  in  an’  when  he  begun 
fussin’  around  in  the  medicine  cabinet 
I  knowed  somethin’  was  wrong.  I  hop¬ 
ped  out  o’  bed  to  see  what  I  could  do 
to  help,  fer  Pa  can’t  never  find  nothin’ 
nohow. 

’Course  I  saw  the  bandaged  hand  the 
first  thing — such  a  thick  wrappin’ 
around  it,  an’  in  a  sling,  too!  My  heart 
sank  an’  I  could  hardly  wait  to  hear 
what  had  happened.  But  Pa  didn’t  want 
me  to  know  a  thing  about  it — jes  said 
he’d  hurt  his  hand  a  mite  an’  would 
relate  all  the  details  in  the  mornin’, 
“If  I  tell  you  now,”  Pa  said,  “you’ll 
fret  all  night.  It  ain’t  nothin’  worth 
mentionin’.  I’m  only  lookin’  fer  an  as¬ 
pirin  or  two.  You  git  back  to  bed.” 

So  I  had  to  be  content  with  that.  I 
found  Pa  the  aspirin,  fixed  an  extra 
pillow  to  rest  his  arm  on  an’  he  went  to 
sleep  in  jes  a  little  while  an’  only  woks 
up  a  couple  o’  times  in  the  night.  Guess 
I  ought  to  know  ’cause  I  heard  the 
clock  strike  ev’ry  hour  until  mornin’! 

The  very  next  day  Pa  discarded  the 
sling  an’  his  only  complaint  was  that 
the  doctor  put  “swaddlin’  clothes”  oii 
his  hand.  “Can’t  git  hold  o’  nothin’”, 
Pa  grumbled.  But  that  ended  all  the 
talk — Pa’s  no  fusser. 

’Nother  time  I  remember  was  wheo 
Pa  delivered  some  hay  to  a  man  in 
town  who  kept  a  ridin’  horse.  It  was 
the  devil’s  own  job,  Pa  declared,  to  get 
the  hay  through  the  small  door  of  the 
loft,  an’  as  he  was  puttin’  the  last  bale 
up  there  he  give  his  head  one  terrible 
whack  that  sent  him  reelin’.  Pa  sets 
down  fer  a  minute  an’  then  goes  to  the 
house  fer  his  check.  As  he  steps  in¬ 
side  the  kitchen  an’  pulls  off  his  heavy, 
tight-fittin’  cap,  a  gush  o’  blood  conies 
with  it,  floodin’  his  face  an’  neck,  his 
jacket  an’  the  blue-an’-white  tile  floor, 


The  woman  most  faints  but  Pa  as¬ 
sures  her  it’s  nothin’ — nothin’  at  all 
He  claps  his  cap  back  on,  takes  the 
check,  apologizes  fer  the  mess  on  the 
floor,  an’  beats  it  fer  home.  ’Course  he 
don’t  let  me  see  him  ’till  he’s  washed 
his  face  at  the  bairn,  scrubbed  off  hie 
jacket  an’  disposed  of  the  cap.  Fact  is 
I’d  never  have  known  nothin’  about  it 
if  the  top  of  Pa’s  head  hadn’t  had  that 
deep  gash.  He  sure  beats  all. 

I’m  so  proud  of  Pa.  In  sickness,  ac¬ 
cident  or  whatever,  he’s  got  such  a 
sight  of  courage  an’  fortitude.  But  you 
mention  how  brave  he  is  an’  he  jes 
laughs.  That  poet  Henley  might  well 
have  had  Pa  in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

“In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumsl^ance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud; 
Under  the  bludgeoning  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed.” 

People  like  Pa  are  real  heroes,  I  say. 
an’  should  be  paid  tribute.  Hats  off. 
folks!  Here  comes  Pa! 
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PROS,  CONS  anti  TIPS  on: 


Trellis  Tomatoes 


The 


By  J.  T. 

'Granite  State  Gardener 


MANY  GARDENERS  raise  their 
tomatoes  on  trellises.  They  claim 
that  by  so  doing  they  can  get 
larger  early  yields,  larger  total  yields, 
cleaner  fruit  and  better  insect  and  dis¬ 
ease  control.  If  the  trellised  crop  is 
managed  correctly,  all  of  these  things 
are  possible. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  it 
should  be  realized  that  it  takes  time 
and  material  to  construct  the  trellis,  it 
takes  time  to  prune  and  train  the 
plants  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
losses  from  sun  scald,  and  blossom-end 
rot  may  be  greater. 

The  objective  and  amount  of  time 
and  money  to  be  put  into  the  crop 
largely  determines  whether  or  not  trel- 
lising  is  to  be  recommended.  If  the  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  get  as  many  fruits  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible 
or  to  get  as  large  a  yield  as  possible 
from  a  limited  area,  then  raising  to¬ 
matoes  on  a  trellis  is  certainly  worth 
a  trial. 

The  “A”  type  trellis  method  is  more 


Tomatoes  grown  on  a  trellis  take  more 
water,  more  fertilizer,  but  give  a  big 
yield  in  a  small  area. 

.-V-  ... 

efficient  than  the  older,  single  row  trel¬ 
lis  method.  In  the  “A”  type  trellis  a 
number  10  or  12  wire  is  stretched  along 
the  tops  of  posts  placed  20  or  25  feet 
apart  along  the  row.  The  wire  should 
be  at  least  five  or  preferably  six  feet 
above  the  ground.  Two  rows  of  tomato 
plants,  one  row  one  foot  to  the  right 
and  the  other  one  foot  to  the  left  of 
the  center  of  the  trellis,  are  planted.  If 
the  plants  are  to  be  pruned  to  a  single 
stem,  the  plants  should  be  about  12  to 
15  inches  apart  and  so  placed  in  the 
double  row  so  that  they  are  staggered 
rather  than  opposite  each  other. 

A  piece  of  four-ply  jute  or  binder 
twine  is  securely  tied  to  the  wire  and 
loosely  fastened  to  the  plant  stem 
shortly  above  ground  level.  As  the 
plant  grows  it  is  trained  up  the  string. 
It  is  important  that  the  string  be  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  plant  stem  loosely  so  that 
as  the  stem  grows  in  diameter  the 
string  will  not  girdle  the  plant.  Trellis- 
es  are  usually  placed  about  eight  feet 

apart. 

Pruning 

As  the  plants  grow  they  are  pruned 
and  trained  to  grow  around  the  string 
which  supports  the  plant  and  keeps  it 
°ff  the  ground.  Most  growers  prefer  to 
Prune  their  plants  to  one  stem  but  some 
growers  permit  two  or  three  stems  to 
develop.  With  more  stems  per  plant  the 
Plants  should  be  put  farther  apart  in 
row.  Pruning  means  the  removal 


the 


°f  side  shoots  as  they  start  to  grow. 


Kitchin 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

Side  shoots  are  the  secondary  stems 
which  develop  from  the  axil  of  the 
leaves.  They  should  be  removed  before 
they  are  four  inches  long. 

When  the  plants  are  growing  very 
vigorously,  they  should  be  pruned  and 
trained  every  four  to  six  days.  The 
training  may  be  done  at  the  same  time 
the  plants  are  pruned.  Training  in¬ 
volves  directing  the  top  growth  of  the 
plant  so  that  it  loosely  encircles  the 
string.  In  removing  the  side  shoots 
(pruning)  they  are  broken  off  close  to 
the  stem  by  bending  them.  They  break 


off  very  easily  when  they  are  young.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  cut  them  with  a 
knife  or  pair  of  scissors. 

The  objective  in  pruning  and  trellis- 
ing  tomatoes  is  to  get  a  more  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  main  stem.  By  remov¬ 
ing  the  secondary  shoots  the  top  growth 
of  the  plant  is  purposely  restricted 
while  root  growth  is  not. 

From  50  to  100  percent  more  plants 
are  used  with  a  trellis  than  without  a 
trellis.  This  factor  of  more  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  given  area  is  important  in 
bringing  about  the  increased  early  and 
total  yield. 

Since  with  the  trellis  system  more 
plants  are  used,  more  plant  nutrients 
and  water  should  be  supplied.  Since  the 
plants  are  trained  upright,  they  get 
better  air  drainage  and  consequently 
dry  off  quicker  in  the  morning  and 
after  being  wet.  This  could  be  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  in  helping  to  prevent 


the  spread  of  certain  tomato  diseases. 
Also,  since  the  plants  are  upright,  it  is 
much  easier  to  get  good  coverage  with 
sprays  used  for  insect  and  disease  con¬ 
trol. 

Water  loss  from  the  plants  by  trans¬ 
piration  and  from  the  soil  by  evapora¬ 
tion  will  be  increased.  Trellised  toma¬ 
toes  frequently  require  more  frequent 
irrigations  than  tomatoes  not  grown  on 
trellises.  Mulching  the  soil  with  straw 
or  some  such  material  will  reduce  water 
loss. 

The  tomato  variety  Trellis-22  was 
bred  and  developed  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  specifically  for  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  trellis.  Most  any  variety  may 
be  pruned  and  trained  to  grow  on  a 
trellis.  If  the  objective  is  earliness,  and 
this  most  often  is  the  purpose  for  rais¬ 
ing  tomatoes  on  a  trellis,  one  of  the 
earlier-maturing  varieties  should  be 
used. 


THE  DAVIS  LOADER 

IS  A  YEAR  ROUND  PERFORMER 

The  Davis  Loader  is  not  a  “one-season”  machine.  It 
will  save  you  hours  —  ahd  save  your  back  —  all  the 
year  ’round.  It  will  help  you  do  chores,  complete 
repair  jobs,  and  wind-up  maintenance  work  “on  time” 
during  the  off-season.  It  serves  in  many  ways  in 
handling  crops,  produce,  and  supplies  during  the 
marketing  season.  Chances  are,  you  will  find  more 
jobs  around  your  place  to  do  with  a  Davis  Loader 
than  with  any  other  implement.  The  Davis  Loader 
was  designed  as  a  multi-purpose  machine.  It  has 
built-in  stamina  for  years  of  dependable  service,  and 
its  many  quick-change  attachments  let  you  handle 
job  after  job  with  ease! 


•  • 


REPAIR  BUILDINGS 

•  ••••• 


•  LOADS  SACKS,  SALT,  FEED 

*35“ !  .*•••• 

SUMMER/ 


Davis  is  always  the  one  that  others  follow  for  quality, 
performance,  and  versatility.  Rugged,  box-frame  con¬ 
struction,  superior  hydraulics,  “step-in”  design  plus 
quality  fabrication  make  it  a  better  buy  -  pound  for 
pound  and  dollar  for  dollar  — than  any  loader  at 


any  price 


the  DAVIS  BACKHOE 

is  BEST  for  FARM  USE,  TOO... 


The  Rugged  Davis  Backhoe  has 
many  farm  applications  —  digging 
laterals  and  septic  tank  holes, 
building  foundations.  Because  it 
can  dig  at  right  angles  it  is  ideal 
for  cleaning  irrigation  canals, 
roadside  ditches.  Also  can  dig 
flush  alongside  buildings, 
fences,  etc. 


....  . 
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BUILD  TRENCH  SILOS 

•  •  •  • 


FEED  LIVESTOCK 


EROSION  CONTROL 

•  •••••• 


AINTAINS  ACCESS  ROADS 


STACKS  HAY 


LAY-IN  SUPPLIES 


ERECT  SNOW  FENCES 

•  •••••• 


CLEANS  SHEDS,  BARNS 


Davis  Loaders  and  Backhoes  are  available  for  all  popular  models 
of  International,  Ford,  Fordson  Major,  Ferguson,  Case,  Massey- 
Harris,  Allis-Chalmers,  Oliver,  John  Deere,  Minneapolis-Moline, 
and  Work  Bull  Tractors. 

SOLD  AND  SERVICED  EVERYWHERE  BY  BETTER  DEALERS 

For  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealers  call  Western  Union  by 
number  and  ask  for  Operator  25  ...  or  send  coupon.  Please 
specify  make  of  /factor. 


MASSEY-FERGUSON  INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 

1009  SOUTH  WEST  STREET  •  WICHITA  13N,  KANSAS 

Please  send  me  literature  and  name  of  dealer  on  Davis  Loader _ 

Davis  Backhoe _ to  fit  a _ 


tractor. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN _ 


.STATE. 
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A  lot  of  folks 
will  be  baby-sitting 
with  chicks  and  new 
pigs  during  the  next  couple  of  months 
Calling  it  animal  husbandry  isn 
quite  the  word,  seems  to  me.  If  you’re 
really  out  for  profits,  you  almost  have 
to  be  a  mother. 

In  the  past  few  years  there’s  been  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  the  effects  o 
“stress”  on  young  birds  and  animals., 
how  it  affects  their  growth,  health  anc 
even  their  survival.  (“Stress”.  .  .  that’s 
a  $2  word  for  getting  your  feet  wet  anc 
catching  a  cold.) 

The  general  idea  of  avoiding  or  re 
ducing  stress  isn’t  new  .  .  .  it’s  always 
been  important  in  successful  livestock 
and  poultry  raising.  But  in  recent 
years,  they’ve  really  made  a  scientific 
study  of  the  thing.  They’ve  shown  ho 
uncontrolled  stress  can  cause  disease 
and  death,  slow  growth,  poor  produc¬ 
tion  or  production  slumps 

The  most  conservative  estimates 
of  losses  due  to  “stress”  start  at 
about  25%  (national  average) 
and  go  on  up.  Unfortunately,  this 
25%  loss  comes  off  the  top  of  your 
profits  .  .  .  you  pay  “stress”  be¬ 
fore  you  can  pay  yourself  ...  so 
it  can  easily  cost  you  your  entire 
year’s  salarv  and  then  some. 

When  are  livestock  most  susceptible 
to  trouble  caused  by  stress?  First 
when  they’re  very  young  and  haven’t 
developed  natural  resistances.  Second, 
when  they’re  in  high  production  and 
taxing  their  body  reserves. 

What  are  some  typical  sources  of 
stress?  Rapid  temperature  changes  or 
drafts  that  cause  chills.  Overcrowding. 
Poor  nutrition.  Poor  sanitation.  Cer¬ 
tain  management  “shortcuts”  .  .  .  such 
as  the  hog  raiser  that  catches,  worms, 
weans  and  vaccinates  all  at  once. 


As  usual,  prevention  is  usually 
better  and  cheaper  than  cure  .  .  . 
and  good  facilities  and  manage¬ 
ment  are  the  best  answer  to 
“stress.  ”  But  to  be  PRACTICAL, 
stress  situations  DO  occur  on  the 
very  best  farms.  And  that’s  when 
the  antibiotic-vitamin  concentrates 
are  a  blessing. 

Watkins  has  two  outstanding  anti- 
biotic-vitamin  concentrates  for  high- 
level  use  .  .  .  for  both  prevention 
(when  you  anticipate  unavoidable 
stress)  and  for  cure.  The  one,  T-V 
Special,  is  to  mix  in  the  feed.  The 
other,  Water  Soluble  Antibiotic- 
Vitamin  Powder,  is  to  mix  in  the 
drinking  water  when  birds  or  animals 
are  off  feed  and  an  antibiotic  is  need¬ 
ed.  Both  will  do  a  bang-up  job. 

The  important  thing  is,  you  should 
have  them  on  hand  BEFORE  you  need 
them  .  .  .  ready  to  go  when  the  emer¬ 
gency  strikes.  See  your  Watkins  Deal¬ 
er  and  get  a  supply  of  both. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
article  on  "Drying  off  Dairy  Cows"  and  the 
review  of  the  mechanics  of  milk  secretion. 
Would  irregularly  long  intervals  such  as 
9  and  15  hours  in  a  24-hour  milking  cycle 
slow  up  or  limit  milk  secretion,  thereby 
causing  a  considerable  loss  in  annual  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow,  or  cause  a  cow  to  dry 
off  prematurely? 

It  is  true  that  holding  milk  in  the 
udder  until  a  late  milking  will  prove 
uncomfortable  for  a  cow.  Whether  or 
not  it  will  slow  up  or  limit  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  will  depend  on  the  total 
amount  of  milk  produced  daily  by  the 
animal.  If  she  gives  25  pounds  of  milk 
after  fifteen  hours,  and  18  pounds  for 
a  nine-hour  interval,  the  irregular  milk¬ 
ing  probably  isn’t  decreasing  her  milk 
production.  We  say  this  because  she 
would  then  be  producing  about  2 
pounds  of  milk  per  hour  around  the 
clock. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  cow  pro¬ 
duces  25  pounds  of  milk  after  fifteen 
hours,  and  about  the  same  for  the  nine- 
hour  interval,  it  is  likely  that  their 
regular  milking  is  decreasing  her  pro¬ 
duction.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  udder  pressure  evidently  becomes 
greater  than  blood  pressure,  stopping 
milk  secretion  until  the  pressure  is  re¬ 
lieved  by  milking.  However,  we  doubt 
that  this  would  dry  off  the  cow  prema¬ 
turely. — J.  W.  Bailey 

What  can  be  done  to  control  corn  smut? 

The  smut  organism  winters  in  the 
soil  and  crop  debris,  and  then  is  car¬ 
ried  by  the  wind  to  other  plants.  Re¬ 
move  the  smut  galls  before  they  begin 
to  mature  and  discharge  spores,  and 
rotate  the  corn  crop  every  year.  Sweet 
corn  varieties  differ  in  resistance  to 
smut,  but  none  is  completely  resistant. 

Will  trees  live  when  it  is  necessary  to 
"fill  in"  over  the  roots? 

As  little  ag  6”  of  fill  will  kill  some 
trees.  Here  are  some  precautions  to  use 
in  making  a  shallow  fill  as  suggested 
by  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

1.  Cover  the  area  under  the  spread  of 
the  tree  with  gravel  about  2  inches 
deep. 

2.  Make  sure  that  the  slope  of  the 


gravel  fill  is  such  that  excess  water  will 
drain  from  the  tree  and  not  collect  in 
the  fill. 

3.  Cover  the  gravel  with  about  1  inch 
of  salt  hay,  leaf  mold  or  peat  moss. 

4.  Add  topsoil  for  final  grading. 

If  you  must  raise  the  grade  a  foot  or 
more,  it  is  best  to  lay  drainage  tile  in 
addition  to  spreading  gravel,  and  prob¬ 
ably  you’ll  need  to  build  a  circular  well 
around  the  tree  trunk  too. 

How  much  sudan  grass  is  needed  per 
cow  for  summer  pastures?  Is  there  much 
danger  of  prussic  acid  poisoning  ? 

An  acre  of  sudan  grass  is  usually 
figured  as  sufficient  for  2-3  cows  for 
six  weeks  to  two  months  in  the  late 
summer. 

The  danger  of  prussic  acid  poisoning 
can  be  reduced  by  growing  the  variety 
“piper,”  which  is  low  in  prussic  acid, 
and  by  avoiding  turning  cows  on  sudan 
where  the  growth  has  been  slowed 
either  by  frost  or  dry  weather. 

How  often  should  daffodils  be  dug  up 
and  separated? 

About  every  three  years.  July  is  a 
good  time.  They  can  be  re-planted  then 
or  later  in  the  fall,  whenever  it  is  most 
convenient. 

How  many  people  are  now  getting 
Social  Security  checks? 

About  10  million  compared  with  the 
65  million  persons  now  employed. 

How  can  one  recognize  the  difference 
between  true  and  false  type  of  cowpox? 

The  “true”  type  of  cowpox  is  caused 
by  a  virus,  the  other  by  a  bacterium  of 
the  streptococcus  family.  If  a  cow  is 
infected  over  and  over,  it  is  doubtless 
the  “false”  type. 

Sulfathiazole  ointment  applied  after 
every  milking  is  often  effective  for  this 
trouble,  but  the  clearing  up  is  slow. 
See  that  the  animals’  quarters  are 
clean  and  dry  to  prevent  re-infection. 

When  I  store  gladioli  bulbs,  should  I 
peel  off  the  papery  skin  on  the  outside? 

It  isn’t  necessary,  but  it  does  no 
harm.  If  you  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  thrips  peel  them  and  then  dust 
with  a  5%  DDT  powder. 


Melvin  Ames  of  Sebec,  Me.,  received  the  outstanding  tree  farmer  award  after  win¬ 
ning  the  1957  contest  sponsored  by  the  Maine  State  Grange  and  the  Grange  Herald, 
Portland.  A  bronze  plaque  was  presented  by  the  Herald  and  a  power  saw  by  Stantial- 
McCulloch  Co.,  Medford,  during  the  State  Grange  annual  meeting.  Left  to  right  are 
Herbert  A.  Holmes,  Stantial-McCulloch  Co.;  Kenneth  M.  Hancock,  chairman  of  the 
Grange  Forestry  Committee;  Mrs.  Ames;  Mr.  Ames;  and  Maynard  Dolloff,  State  Grange 
Master.— The  Forestry  Digest,  American  Forest  Products  Industries,  Inc, 


IN  1800 


QUALITY 


YOU  CAN  TRUST ...  AT  A 


[PRICE 

”  Get  BOTH  with 
Blatchford’s  CALF-PAB,\ 

You  know  Calf-Pab  is  good.  Generation  after 
generation  of  calf  raisers  have  trusted 
Blatchford’s  quality.  Ask  your  dealer. 

FREE!  32  p«se 


YOU 
CAN 
AFFORD  II 

-J 


Calf  Manual  and  Guide  to 
Raising  Young  Animals. 

— WRITE  TODAY!  Dept.  2233 1 


r  STAB  LiS***0  iM  seoo 


Main  Plant  &  Offices  Midwest  Division  West  Coast  Division 
WAUKEGAN,  III.  Des  Moines,  lo.  Nompa,  Idaho 


NEW,  HIGHER 

anticipated  DIVIDEND 

Credited  March  31 

3%  Regular 

1/4%  extra 


W. 


Bonus  Dividend  Days  EVERY  Month 

<? 

_ 7  AVE  more,  make  more  by  mail  at  100- 

year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  and 
postage-paid  banking  by  mail  envelopes 
by  return  mail. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ . Please  open  0 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
to  address  below. 

Q  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 
Name . . 

Address . . . - 

City . State . .  26 


'The  money  in  my 
CRAINE  SILO  •  • 


is  like 
money  L: 
the  bank!” 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come.  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  less 
than  the  best? 

5  TYPES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM  .  .  . 

Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple-Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too.  WRITE 
FOR  FACTS  and  prices  today  .  .  . 
CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept.  A-318,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 
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Apple  Growers  Most  Unite 

To  Halt  Decline  In  Sales 

/ 

By  JAMES  MORTON 

Waverly  Growers  Cooperative,  Waverly,  Florida 


nN  our  chosen  vocations,  we  apple 
and  citrus  growers  have  many- 
common  problems :  a  constant 
battle  with  insect  pests  and  dis¬ 
eases;  combat  with  drought,  excessive 
rainfall,  hail  and  wind  damage;  frost 
and  freeze.  Always  we  are  engaged  in 
strenuous  constant  effort  to  produce 
maximum  crops  of  select  varieties  and 
best  quality  at  minimum  cost.  Then  we 
have  to  find  and  in  large  measure 
create  markets  that  will  yield  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  on  our  investment,  or  risk  our 
labor. 

Every  one  of  these  points  to  be  solved 
is  a  challenge  to  you.  But  there  are  no 
obstacles  in  apple  growing  and  market¬ 
ing  that  are  insuperable  if,  and  it’s  a 
big  IF,  you  have  the  will  and  determin¬ 
ation  to  work  unselfishly  together.  Dif¬ 
ficulties  that  cannot  be  surmounted  by 
individual  labor  are  readily  conquered 
by  united  strength  and  effort. 

The  production,  processing  and  mar¬ 
keting  procedures  of  a  few  years  ago 
will  not  suffice  in  disposing  of  today's 
fruit  crops.  Today  you  are  selling  in  a 
brand-new  market  to  millions  of  new 
customers.  You  are  offering  your  apples 
to  a  generation  that  demands  quality  in 
all  its  purchases.  They  desire  and  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  best  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  or  continue  to  pur¬ 
chase  low  quality  or  poor  grade. 

To  move  rapidly  and  in  increasing 
volume,  our  fresh  fruits  must  not  only 
have  the  appearance  of  freshness  and 
quality,  but  must  be  all  that  they 
appear  to  be.  In  looks  they  should  have 
all  the  eye  appeal  and  appetite  arous¬ 
ing  invitation  that  we  can  possibly 
give  them. 

* 

Growers  Must  Sell 

Our  fruit  must  be  sold  to  the  house¬ 
wife  before  we  send  it  to  market  and 
we  are  the  ones  who  must  sell  it. 

We  no  longer  have  the  personal  sell¬ 
ing  that  the  old-time  grocery  store  or 
fruit  market  used  to  furnish.  Today  the 
supermarkets  and  giant  chain  stores 
have  taken  the  personal  touch  out  of  re¬ 
tail  food  selling  and  the  vending  of  our 
fruit  requires  a  new  approach.  We  pro¬ 
ducers  must  place  greater  insistence  on 
top-quality  in  both  fresh  and  processed 
fruit  to  keep  the  cash  registers  ringing. 

You  are  in  keen  competition  for  your 
fair  share  of  the  housewife’s  dollar. 
Every  product  that  Mrs.  America  needs 
and  uses  is  constantly  brought  to  her 
attention  through  television,  radio, 
magazine,  neSvspaper  and  other  means 
of  advertising.  If  you  are  going  to 
maintain  your  place  in  the  market,  you 
too  must  catch  and  hold  her  attention 
to  the  fruits  you  produce. 

While  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
citrus  fruit  has  been  rapidly  increasing, 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  apples 
has  been  steadily  declining.  As  I  see  it, 
it  is  because  you  have  failed  unitedly 
to  compete  in  the  market  for  your  fair 
share  of  the  consumer’s  total  food  dol¬ 
lar.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  apples  cannot  be  in¬ 
creased  tremendously.  But  it  is  going 
to  take  work,  and  concerted  effort  to 
do  it.  Think  of  it!  Your  wonderful  fruit 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  in  the 
lunchbox,  to  school,  in  the  automobile, 
on  the  train,  on  the  plane,  and  can  be 
eaten  without  muss  or  loss. 

If  every  pound  of  pork  consumed  in 
America  had  its  proper  quota  of  apple¬ 
sauce,  there  wouldn’t  be  enough  apples 
to  go  around.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  a 
Pork  dinner  in  a  leading  restaurant.  Oh, 
yes,  there  was  applesauce,  and  it  was 
good  applesauce.  But  the  portion  was 
so  small  it  could  scarcely  be  seen,  let 


alone  tasted.  Apple  pie,  that  truly  de¬ 
licious  and  decidedly  American  delica¬ 
cy,  could  be  given  promotion  easily  and 
profitably.  Have  you  ever  met  anyone 
who  didn’t  like  a  big  wedge  of  good, 
luscious  apple  pie?  Why  in  some  fami¬ 
lies  it  used  to  be  served  even  for  break¬ 
fast. 

I  honestly  believe  that  you  apple 
growers  are  sitting  on  a  potential  gold 
mine  that  could  be  turned  into  usable 
cash  and  increasing  prosperity  IF,  and 
this  is  the  big  IF,  you  get  together  and 
do  the  job  by  united  effort.  Advertising 
can  be  a  very  effective  part  of  your 
program,  but  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  these  three  essential  items: 

First — Close  attention  must  be  given 
to  cultuife.1  methods  for  producing  the 
largest  crops  of  the  highest  quality  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  Don’t  compare 
your  costs  on  an  acreage  basis,  but  on 
a  box  basis.  This  is  because  the  acre 
that  cost  most,  frequently  has  the  low¬ 
est  per-box  cost,  and  that  is  what 
counts. 

Second — High  standards  of  maturity, 
quality,  appearance,  packaging,  and 
marketing  methods  are  all  important. 

Third  —  Organization  should  be  such 
that  every  box  of  apples  in  the  area 
would  bear  its  proper  share  of  adver¬ 
tising  costs.  Advertising  should  be  di¬ 
rected  by  a  small  group  of  dedicated 
men  who  are  interested  only  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  industry  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  every  apple  grower,  large  or 
small. 

Florida  has  three  major  citrus  or¬ 
ganizations,  each  born  of  necessity  and 
each  of  which  came  into  being  after 
arduous  effort  by  men  who  recognized 
the  need,  developed  the  remedial  plans, 
and  sold  them  to  the  industry. 

1 —  The  Florida  Citrus  Commission — 
created  by  the  State  Legislature  and 
governed  by  directors  who  are  industry 
leaders  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

2 —  Growers  Administrative  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Shippers  Advisory  Committee 
— empowered  by  the  Federal  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may,  with  his  consent, 
forbid  shipment  at  certain  times  of  un¬ 
desirable  grades  and  sizes,  and  may  at 
times  control  the  volume  going  to 
fresh  market  or  declare  a  shipping 
holiday  when  advisable. 

3 —  Florida  Citrus  Mutual — a  volun¬ 
tary  citrus  growers’  association,  now 
in  its  ninth  year.  Mutual  is  not  a  mar¬ 
keting  organization,  it  does  no  adver¬ 
tising  but  is  a  clearing  house  for  all 
activities  helpful  to  growers.  It  keeps 
its  grower  members  numbering  nearly 
9.000  fully  informed  on  all  matters 
affecting  their  welfare.  Mutual  daily 
secures  from  every  shipper  and  pro¬ 
cessor  prices  paid  and  received  for 
fruit,  volume  utilized,  auction  prices 
and  market  conditions.  This  is  compiled 
and  every  morning  there  is  on  the  desk 
of  every  shipper  and  processor  yester¬ 
day’s  report  of  the  amount  of  fruit 
shipped  and  prices  received;  the 
amount  of  fruit  that  has  gone  to  pro¬ 
cessing  plants  and  the  price  that  has 
been  paid  for  it;  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
cessed  fruit  that  has  been  moved  to 
market  and  the  stock  that  remains  in 
warehouses  and  the  prices  that  have 
been  paid  by  both  wholesalers  and  con¬ 
sumer. 

Organization,  standardization,  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  are  solution 
to  some  of  your  major  problems.  You 
can  and  you  will  solve  them.  You  have 
to. 


*  Excerpts  from  a  talk  before  the  Western 
New  York  Apple  Growers  Association 
at  Rochester }  N.  Y. 
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That’s  why  more  farmers  buy 
'Mew  Idea  spreaders 

SHRED  FINER  SPREAD  WIDER  LAST  LONGER 


.  .  .  because  they  have 
blade-like  U-teeth, 
triple  staggered  to 
give  finer  shredding. 


.  .  .  because  they  have  strong,  sci¬ 
entifically  designed,  replaceable 
paddles  to  slice  manure  and  deliv¬ 
er  a  wider,  more  uniform  pattern. 


.  .  .  built  to  rigid 
standards  after  tor¬ 
ture-track  and  on-farm 
testing. 


125-bu.  PTO  95-bu.  PTO  95-bu.  70-bu.  75-bu.  4-wheel 


See  a  New  Idea  spreader  at  your  New  Idea  dealer’s 
Or  write  for  free  literature 


Mew  Tpea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  AVC O  distributing  CORP. 


Dept.  498,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


W-TV  A 


WORK  CLOTHES! 


Terrific  values  you've  got  to 
see  to  believe  I 

SHIRTS 

4  for  $2.99 

Made  to  sell  for  2.99.  Now, 
4  for  the  price  of  one  I  Tho 
used,  sterilized  and  ready  for 
long,  tough  wear  I  In  blue, 
Send  neck  size,  1st  and  2nd 


79« 


tan  or  green 
color  choice. 

PANTS  to  match 

Sold  for  3.85,  now  only ... 

Send  waist  measure  and 
inside  leg  length. 

COVERALLS  .  .  .  wear  ’em 
used  and  save  plenty  I  Were 

6.95,  now  . . 

Send  chest  measurement. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  . 
fled.  Order  TODAY!  Send  $1.00  deposit  on 
C.O.D.  orders.  Add  25c  for  postage  on  pre¬ 
paid  orders. 

GALCO  SALES  CO.  Dept.  F-3 

7120  Harvard  Ave.  •  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


99* 

4  for  $3.75 

*2.29 

3  for  $6.75 

.  if  not  satis- 


MAPLE  PRODUCT  PRODUCERS 

Send  for  information  on  Lambs  latest 
closed  tubing  sap  gathering  system;  5 
years  in  use.  Equipment  less  expensive 
than  any  other  system.  Cuts  sap  gather¬ 
ing  labor  to  most  nothing.  , 

Many  dealer  openings  available 

A.  C.  LAMB  &  SONS 

LIVERPOOL,  NEW  YORK 


rt*L 


SAFE  •  FAST  •  SURE 
TREATMENT  .  .  . 

For  sore,  scab,  injured,  obstructed 
teats.  Flex-O  Medicated  Teat  Dilators 
— by  their  antiseptic,  gentle  dilating 
action — provide  soothing  relief,  resist 
infection  and  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing.  Keep  teat  canal  OPEN  in  its 
normal  shape  until  healed.  Also  for 
hard  milkers. 

FIT  ALL  SIZE  TEATS 

TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

Regular  —  foe  *ver*ge  18*U 

Urge  —  Inr  Urgei  teats 

48  Dilators _ $1.00 

24  Dilators . 65 


At  your  dealer,  or  postpaid. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO 

Cedar  Grove  16,  New  Jersey 


FLEX-O  medicated 

teat  dilators 


The  ONLY  cloth-covered 
dilators  that  contain  NO  WIRES 


For  BIGGER  and  BETTER  CROPS 

DIBBLE'S  S0  CORN 


NE-310, 

OHIO  K-62, 


CORNELL  M-4 
MICHIGAN  250 


This  year's  outstanding  hybrids  for  grain  and  silage— produce  more 
bushels  per  acre. 

We  also  have  6  other  varieties  of  hybrid  and  open-pollinated 
corn  and  a  complete  line  of  other  farm  seeds.  All  tested  and  proven 
on  Northeastern  farms.  All  backed  by  our  67  year  reputation.  Write 
for  price  list! 

'  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 
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THE  ONLY  PELLETED  CALF  FEED 


BUILT  FOR  FIRST-DAY-FEEDING 


Albers  Calf  Manna,  fed  right  from 
the  first  day,  is  built  to  develop  big 
calves  with  enormous  roughage  ca¬ 
pacity  early  in  life.  This  saves  real 
money  later  on.  When  these  heifers 
come  into  production,  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  vast  amounts  of  milk  and  but- 
terfat  largely  from  roughages  ...  a 
sure  formula  for  profits  for  you! 

Feed  Calf  Manna  with  colostrum  the 
first  four  days;  then  Calf  Manna, 
and  Albers  Suckle  fed  from  Albers 
plastic  Suckle  bottle,  until  the  calf 


is  eating  1  lb.  of  Calf  Manna  per  day; 
then  Calf  Manna  with  hay  and  grain. 

The  Calf  Manna  and  Suckle  pro¬ 
gram  not  only  doubles  rumen  size  in 
56  days  but  provides  the  best  known 
combination  of  nutrients  for  rapid 
growth  and  multiplication  of  the 
rumen  bacteria -and  only  these 
rumen  organisms  can  digest  coarse 
grains  and  roughages!  Promote  ru¬ 
men  action  right  from  the  first  day 
with  the  only  first  day  calf  feed- 
Calf  Manna. 


See  your  Calf  Manna-Suckle  dealer  today  or  write  for  the 
40-page  Albers  booklet  on  “Raising  Better  Calves  " 


ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 

1016  Central  Street  •  5045  Wilshire  Boulevard 

Kansas  City  5,  Mo.  :  Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 


f  Mix  your 
own  feed 
and  SAVE! 


FRESH-MIXED  FEED 
AT  LOWEST  COST 

SAVES  UP  TO  S16 
A  TON 

A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY 
FARMER'S  NEEDS 
30-DAY  TRIAL  .  .  . 
EASY  TERMS 
WORLD'S  LARGEST 
SELLING  MIXER 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  1317,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


SEND  FOR 

FREE 

CATALOG 


CHRISTMAS 

TREES 


Seedlings  and 
Transplants 

Ornamentals  and 
Roses 


PIKES 

PEAK 


/  TRI 

V^coi 


TREES  for  SOIL 
CONSERVATION 


TltMVM 

Indiana,  Pa. 


COWPOX* 

Ringworm 

Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox  le¬ 
sions,  controls  secondary  infec¬ 
tion*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  feat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  Is  Germicidal 
and  Fungicidal.  It  stays  on. 
$1  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write  : 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


HARRIS  SttDS 

You  Need  FRESH  Plants  - 

in  order  to  grow  large,  mild,  Sweet  Spanish  Onions,  that  often 
weigh  a  pound  or  more.  Keep  for  months  if  stored  dry  and  cool. 

Our  plants  are  fresh  because  they  are  shipped,  tile  day  they 
are  pulled,  by  overnight  refrigerated  plane,  from  our  Texas 
grower. 

We  ship  the  plants  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  North  of 
Virginia  between  early  April  and  May  20th  only. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

68  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

19 5  $  CATALOG  iwv/imdij 


Edward  Withey,  his  son  Dick  and  Dick's  wife  pose  with  their  Championship  prize  and 
trophies  won  in  the  1957  DeKalb  corn  contest.  They  produced  180.76  bushels  per  acre 

Witheys  Repeat  ’56  Victory 
In  Corn  Growing  Contest 


EDWARD  WITHEY  and  his  son, 
Dick,  of  Skaneateles  produced  180.76 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  to  win  the 
1957  DeKalb  corn  growing  contest.  The 
victory  also  made  them  the  first  in 
New  York  to  win  the  DeKalb  champ¬ 
ionship  two  years  in  a  row. 

Their  1957  production  was  23  bushels 
to  the  acre  more  than  they  produced  to 
win  the  ’56  contest  and  they  needed  this 
extra  yield  to  top  the  177.75  bushel 
yield  that  gave  second  place  for  1957 
to  Ted  Minns  of  Geneva  in  Ontario 
County. 

The  Witheys  are  partners  on  a  259 
acre  dairy  farm  on  the  east  shore  of 
Skaneateles  Lake  in  Onondaga  County. 
They  feel  that  their  high  yield  was  pos¬ 
sible  because  they  were  able  to  plant 
relatively  early — May  14 — and  because 
they  planted  the  corn  thick.  Their  corn 
was  planted  in  32-inch  rows  at  an  aver¬ 
age  spacing  of  7  inches  and  when  the 
final  count  was  made  they  had  a  spac¬ 
ing  of  9  inches,  giving  them  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  20,780  plants  per  acre. 

The  five  acres  in  the  contest  had  been 
in  corn  the  last  two  years.  They  grow 
a  total  of  38  acres  of  corn  and  have  50 


acres  of  oats.  The  balance  of  their  dairy 
farm  is  in  hay  and  pasture. 

Last  year  their  corn  land  was  man¬ 
ured  with  around  eight  loads  per  acre 
during  the  winter  and  350  pounds  of 
5-10-10  starter  fertilizer  was  also  ap¬ 
plied.  Their  corn  was  cultivated  twice 
and  was  sprayed  -for  weeds. 

County  champions  in  each  of  the  26 
counties  participating  in  the  DeKalb 
contest  this  year  were  as  follows: 


County  Name  Yield 

Cattaraugus  Gerald  Scutt,  Portville  68.20 

Cayuga  Chas.  H.  Riley  &  Co.,  Sennett  161.75 

Chautauqua  E.  G.  Smith  &  Son,  Silver  Creek  .  97.55 

Chemung  Ralph  Tanner,  Elmira,  R.2  103.23 

Chenango  J.  R.  Cunningham,  Sherburne  71.20 

Columbia  Wesley  Werner,  Jr.,  Germantown  110.47 

Cortland  Webster  Bros.,  Homer,  R.2  110.53 

Dutchess  Gilbert  Bros.,  Hyde  Park  100,46 

Erie  Henry  Mueller,  Sardinia  94.49 

Genesee  George  Schneider,  Alexander  126.28 

Herkimer  Frank  P.  Guido.  Frankfort  105.91 

Livingston  J.  Hammond,  Sons,  Dansville,  Rl  142.62 

Madison  Warner  L.  Durfee,  Chittenango  155.20 

Monroe  Mrs.  E.  Hall  &.  Son,  Henrietta  91.90 

Montgomery  Donald  Bradt,  Fonda,  Rl  142.50 

Onondaga  E.  Withey  &  Son,  Skaneateles,  R3  180,76 

Oneida  Craig  Sholtz  &.  Son,  Verona  130.11 

Ontario  Ted  Minns,  Geneva,  R2  177.75 

Oswego  G.  A.  Hardcastle,  Constantia  113.02 

Rensselaer  Taylor  Bros.,  Johnsonville  119.92 

Schoharie  J.  Roger  Barber,  Middleburg  163.87 

Seneca  Stanley  VanVIect,  Ovid,  R2  145.40 

Tioga  Fred  Hanford.  Nichols,  Rl  148.60 

Washington  Edward  J.  Mead,  Johnsonville  84.59 

Wyoming  Francis  Gebel,  North  Java  126.70 

Yates  Frank  W.  Voak,  Penn  Yan,  R4  157.79 


THERE  CAN  BE  PROFIT  IN  YOUR  FARM  POND 

Ever  Think  of  Raising  Fish  Bait  ? 


SOME  NORTHEAST  farm  pond  own¬ 
ers  may  find  their  ponds  a  source 
of  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  and  pro¬ 
tection. 

Prof.  Harlan  Brumsted  and  research 
associate  John  Forney  of  the  conser¬ 
vation  department  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  report 
that  raising  bait  fish  and  crayfish  in 
New  York  farm  ponds  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease  because  natural  supplies  are  too 
small. 

Cornell  University,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment,  studied  cultural  and  management 
practices  in  connection  with  raising 
bait.  Tests  carried  out  in  90  ponds 
showed  that  the  golden  shiner,  fathead 
minnow,  white  sucker,  and  crayfish 
can  be  raised  successfully  in  properly 
designed  ponds.  (Information  from  the 
study  resulted  in  the  new  Cornell  ex¬ 
tension  bulletin  E-896,  “Raising  Bait 
Fish  and  Crayfish  in  New  York  Ponds.” 

According  to  the  Cornell  conserva¬ 
tionists,  the  greatest  demand  is  for 
hardy  “perch-size”  (2  to  3  inches)  and 
“bass-size”  (3  to  4  inches)  minnows 
during  mid-summer.  For  year  round 
sale,  “pike-size”  (over  4  inches)  are 
most  popular. 

Golden  shiners  spawn  readily  in 
ponds;  and  reach  bass  size  in  6  to  12 
months.  Shiners  over  2%  inches  can  be 
seined,  transported,  and  sold  even  in 
warm  weather  if  treated  with  care. 


The  white  sucker,  says  Forney,  is 
reared  in  the  northern  states  as  a  4 
to  6-inch  bait  for  pike  and  muskel- 
lunge.  Three-  to  four-inch  suckers  are 
hardy  summer  bass-size  bait.  Properly 
managed  ponds  stocked  with  eggs  or 
fry  in  the  spring  will  produce  bass-size 
suckers  by  late  summer  and  pike-size 
ones  for  spring  angling. 

The  fathead  minnow,  a  tough,  hardy 
species,  can  be  seined  and  transported 
in  hot  weather.  It  is  a  good  summer 
perch  bait  and  in  some  areas  larger 
fatheads  serve  as  a  small  bass-size 
minnow. 

The  only  species  of  crayfish  the  con¬ 
servationist  recommends  for  raising  in 
ponds  is  the  “grass-crab”  or  “paper- 
shell”  crab.  A  good  bait  for  summer 
fishing,  they  bring  a  premium  price 
while  in  the  soft  stage  following 
molting. 

Before  entering  the  bait  business,  the 
Cornell  specialist  advises  persons  to 
find  out  market  possibilities  and  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  He  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  rharket  outlets  either 
directly  to  fishermen  or  wholesale  to 
bait  dealers. 

Forney  mentioned  that  although  bait 
raising  is  definitely  not  a  get-rich- 
quick  scheme  for  every  pond  owner,  it 
is  a  potential  source  of  income  for 
those  able  and  willing  to  develop  proper 
pond  facilities. 
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so  different  from  conventional 


tractor  power  that  you  have 
to  feel  it  to  believe  it 
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and  drive  these  engineering 
marvels  that  outpulled  ail 
competitive  models  at  the 
World  Premiere  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


tremendous  pulling  power 
for  yourself.  Call  your  Case 
dealer  today  and 
reserve  a  demonstration  date. 


.  turn  the  page  to  learn  about  the 
great  new  1960  EosM-a-mnlic  Lin 
and  see  bach  page  for  special  sale 
of  1958  models  now  going  on. 


Case-o-matie  Drive 
5-plow  tractor;  diesel, 
gasoline,  LP-gas;  8 
power  ranges;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  row-crop 
with  single  or  dual 
front  wheels,  ad¬ 
justable  front  axle. 


Revolutionary  in  concept  ifartling  in  performance 
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NEW  200 
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2-plow  gasoline  tractor;  4-speed. 
12-speed  Tripl-Range,  or  shuttle 
transmissions.  Standard 
4-wheel,  row-crop  with  dual 
wheels  or  adjustable  front  axle; 
standard  or  constant  PTO; 
Snap-Lock  Eagle  Hitch. 


NEW  300 


3-plow  tractor;  diesel, 
gasoline,  LP-gas;  standard 
4-wheel,  row-crop  with 
single  or  dual  wheels, 
adjustable  front  axle.  4-speed, 
12-speed  Tripl-Range,  or 
shuttle  transmission. 
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1960  IS  HERE  TODAY 


NEW  400 


Case-o-matic  Drive  3+ 
tractor;  4  or  8  working 
ranges;  gasoline,  LP-gas; 
standard  4-wheel,  dual¬ 
wheel  row-crop,  adjustable 
front  axle. 


plow 


NEW  500 


3-4  plow  tractor; 
4-speed,  12-speed  Tripl- 
Range  or  shuttle  trans¬ 
mission;  standard 
4-wheel,  row-crop  with 
single  or  dual  wheels, 
adjustable  front  axle; 
gasoline,  LP-gas  engine; 
complete  hydraulics. 


BRILLIANT  NEW 
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NO  CLUTCHING 


NO  SHIFTING 


NO  STALLING 


600 


i-o-matic  4-plow 
Jir;  standard  4- 
low-crop  with 
lingle  or  dual 
lls,  adjustable 
kxle;  gasoline, 
IP-gas;  4  or  8 
pking  ranges. 


At  no  higher  cost  to  you  than  competitive  models ,  step  into 
a  new  world  of  easy  handling  .  .  .  driving  comfort  .  .  .  sheer 
operating  pleasure  .  .  .  when  you  take  the  wheel  of  a  tractor 
with  Case-o-matic  Drive.  You  start  heavy  loads  in  road  gear 
and  roll  right  up  to  highway  speed  —  no  nursing  or  slippage  of 
the  clutch,  no  lugging  or  overloading  of  the  engine, 
no  stalling.  You  can  plow  in  a  higher  working  range, 
H  move  along  faster  .  .  .  and  if  the  pull  gets  harder, 

Case-o-matic  Drive  multiplies  torque  as  needed 
up  to  double  the  drawbar  pull.  Besides  all 
these  benefits,  Case-o-matic  Drive  gives  you 
the  convenient  option  of  direct  drive  at  the 
flip  of  a  lever  on  the  steering  column.  It's  all 
so  amazingly  different  from  conventional 
tractor  driving  you  just  have  to  feel  it 
to  believe  it.  See  your  Case  dealer,  try  a 
Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor,  get  the  power 

thrill  of  your  life. 


plus  a  sensational  new  line  of  crawlers 


TRACTORS  .  .  .YEARS  AHEAD  IN 


AND  PERFORMANCE  .  .  . 


NEW  700 


4-5  plow  tractor; 
diesel,  gasoline,  LP- 
gas;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row-crop 
with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  adjustable 
front  axle;  8-speed 
dual-range  trans¬ 
mission.  Duo-control 
hydraulics  and 
Eagle  Hitch. 


MBWOOO 


5-6  plow  tractor  with 
6  forward  speeds; 
standard  4- wheel: 
6- cylinder  Powrcel 
diesel  or  LP-gas  engine; 

power  steering  and 
duo-control  hydraulics. 
Constant  power  take-off 
and  declutchable  belt 
pulley  are  optional. 


Blank  Page  Digitally  Inserted 
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it  New  Farm  Crawlers  „ .  .  from'  yilP  A 

with  industrial  ruggedness  and  performance 
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New  310  has  hi-torque  42  gross  horse¬ 
power  Case  engine.  3-speed  transmission, 
planetary  differential  steering,  high- 
clearance  frame,  high-traction  drawbar. 

Eagle  Hitch,  hydraulics,  PTO.  belt  pulley, 
also  loaders,  bull  dozers,  angle  dozers,  winches 
and  other  utility  equipment  available. 


New  610  62  gross  horsepower 
gas  or  diesel  engine.  Terramatic 
transmission,  four  gear  ranges  both 
forward  and  reverse,  with  hydraulic 
power  shift.  Dual  hydraulics  for 
implements.  Available  with  drawbar 
or  toolbar-dozer  combination. 


New  810  80  gross  horsepower, 
with  either  diesel  or  gasoline  engine. 
Has  Terramatic  transmission  and 
independent  power  control  of 
each  track.  Four  gear  ranges, 
forward  and  reverse.  Drawbar  or 
toolbar-dozer  combination. 


New  1010  crawler  has  100  gros 
horsepower  diesel  engine, 
Terramatic  transmission,  four 
gear  ranges  forward  and  revers 
with  hydraulic  power  shift. 
Dual-control  hydraulics.  Drawl 
or  toolbar-dozer  combination. 


MAIL  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

Get  the  inside  facts  about  sensational  new  Case-o-matic  Drive  .  .  .  full  details  on 
new  wheel  tractors  .  .  .  exclusive  features  of  Case  farm  crawlers.  Check  the  num¬ 
bers  of  models  that  interest  you  .  .  .  mail  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  98B,  Racine,  Wis. 


Wheel  Tractors 

□  200  □  400  □  600  □  800 

□  300  □  500  □  700  □  900 


Crawler  Tractors 

□  310  □  810 

□  610  □  1010 


Name  . . :. . □  Student 


a.  i.  cas 

J.  I.  CASE  CO.  •  RACINE,  Wl| 
1st  in  Quality  for  Over  1 00  Years 


Address 


Why  pay  top  prices  for  1958  competitive 

Get  Yourself  a  Bargain  — 

SA££  MOW  00/ MO  0M1 


Your  CASE  dealer  is  specially  pricing 
his  1958  models  to  make  more  room 
for  the  new  1960  fin ^eamatLc.  Line , 
just  off  the  assembly  line 


Your  Case  dealer  is  making  extra  generous  allowances  on  trade-ins. 
Visit  him  now.  See  what  bargains  he  has  on  hand,  what  a  deal  he  will 
give  you.  You  probably  won’t  need  any  cash  with  trade-in.  Case 
Crop- Way  Purchase  Plan  sets  your  later  payments  at  times  when  you 
have  money  coming  in  from  crops  or  livestock,  spreads  payments  over 
several  seasons  if  desired.  No  interest  or  carrying  charges  until  just 
prior  to  season  of  use. 

Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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Avian  Idiocy  ** 
Why  I  Ilate  Hens ! 


By  MIRIAM  BISBEE 


1HATE  hens! 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  hens  that  have 
for  years  supported  me  in  the  manner 
to  which  I  am  (sob)  accustomed.  In  the 
second  place,  their  little  pea-sized  brain 
cavity  is  occupied  by  something  that 
bears  the  same  relation  to  a  brain  as 
a  minus  sign  does  to  a  plus  sign. 

When  a  baby  chick  has  fought  his 
way  out  of  the  shell,  kicked  some 
strength  into  his  cramped  legs  and 
found  the  food  and  water  in  his  little 
world  he  has  shown  all  the  intelligence 
he  will  ever  have.  Thereafter  his  life 
is  one  long,  sordid  chronicle  of  per¬ 
verse,  premeditated  stupidity. 

Take  the  brooder  chick,  for  example. 
He  can  find  the  coldest  corner  in  the 
brooder  house  in  no  time,  flat,  and  die 
there  of  exposure;  or,  with  the  help  of 
enough  of  his  fellows,  form  a  pile-up 
that  will  kill  a  dozen  or  so.  (The  most 
valuable  pedigreed  chicks  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  work  their  way  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pile.)  But  can  he  find  a 
water  fountain  ?  Well,  yes — when  he 
stumbles  into  it.  (We  always  provide 
plenty  of  waterers  to  give  him  every 
opportunity.) 

Let’s  watch  him  as  he  makes  the 
great  discovery.  Not  unlike  Balboa,  he 
approaches  his  little  Pacific,  but  his 
poor  little  mind  is  startled  by  no  wild 
surmise — by  no  surmise  at  all,  in  fact 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

The  real  proof  of  courtesy  and  re¬ 
straint  is  to  have  the  same  ailment 
the  other  person  is  describing,  and 
not  to  mention  it. 


—he  simply  keeps  on  going.  Right  up 
to  the  rim  he  marches — will  he  stop  in 
time?  No.  One  more  step  and  in  he 

I  goes,  kerplop!  slopping  water  in  all 
directions,  then  flop!  out  on  the  other 
side  dripping  like  a  channel  swimmer. 
When  he  comes  back  that  way,  do  you 
think  he  will  have  sense  enough  to  go 
around?  Don’t  be  silly!  The  wonder  is 
that  any  of  them  escape  pneumonia 
long  enough  to  reach  the  range 
shelters! 

Nevertheless  a  certain  number  of 
•  them  always  manage  to  survive  and 
the  wise  poultryman  will  keep  them 
shut  in  those  shelters  for  a  day  or  two 
before  he  allows  them  the  run  of  the 
.range.  If  he  is  lucky  they  will  learn 
during  this  period  to  look  upon  their 
wire-walled  shack  as  home.  If  he  is  not, 
.  then  he  and  his  family  face  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  ai’ming  themselves  with  old 
brooms  each  evening  and  going  out  to 
drive  in  the  chickens. 


I  could  write  a  whole  frantic  chapter 
on  the  subject  of  driving  in  chickens 
but  I  won’t.  Let’s  just  say  that  there 
are  many  pleasant  ways  to  spend  a 
summer  evening  but  that  isn’t  one  of 
-hem. 

However,  getting  a  chicken  into  the 
rouse  at  night  is  good  fun  compared  to 
getting  him  back  in  the  yard  at  feed- 
lng  time  once  he  has  found  a  hole  in 
the  fence — and  his  ability  to  spot  a 
hole  when  he  is  on  the  inside  looking 
out  is  almost  beyond  belief.  The  sud¬ 
den  failure  of  his  eyesight  when  he  is 
on  the  outside  looking  in  is  equally  in¬ 
credible.  His  technique  for  getting  out 
of  the  yard  is  to  make  a  bee-line  for 
the  nearest  hole.  Presto!  He’s  out! 


His  technique  for  getting  back  in  is 
entirely  different:  he  makes  a  bee-line 
t°r  the  nearest  feed  hopper.  Presto! 
ic  runs  up  against  the  fence.  He  sticks 
hs  head  through  the  mesh,  pulls  it  out, 
sticks  it  through  the  next  mesh,  pulls 
*t  °ut,  and  so  on  until  he  reaches  the 
ole  where  he  got  out.  This  he  passes 
Wlthout  a  glance,  but  goes  on  with  his 


mesh  testing  till  he  reaches  the  open 
gate.  Madly  he  dashes  past  the  gate¬ 
way  only  to  begin  the  whole  silly  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  other  side.  The  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  catch  him  and  throw  him 
over  the  fence,  stifling  a  secret  hope 
that  next  time  the  cat  will  catch  him 
first. 

Chances  are  she  will,  too,  because  a 
chicken,  faced  with  danger  either  fan¬ 
cied  or  real,  instinctively  does  the 
wrong  thing  nine  times  out  of  a  dozen. 
I  have  seen  a  flock  of  chickens  con¬ 
tentedly  eating  while  a  goshawk  de¬ 
voured  one  of  their  number  in  their 
very  midst.  I  have  also  known  of  their 
piling  up  against  a  fence  in  mass  sui¬ 
cide — the  cause?  A  low  flying  plane. 

They  will  regard  a  hungry  fox  with 
only  mild  suspicious  curiosity — or  take 
to  the  woods  in  wild  panic  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  an  innocent  summer  visitor 
who  merely  wants  to  look  at  the  pretty 
chickens.  They  will  attack  a  fallen 
apple  at  neck’s  length  as  if  it  might 
explode,  or  walk  off  with  a  lighted  fire¬ 
cracker  clamped  in  an  unsuspecting 
beak.  They  literally  don’t  even  know 
enough  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain. 
Caught  in  a  sudden  shower,  they  may 
pile  up  five  or  six  deep  against  the  lee- 
side  of  a  tree  trunk  although  there  is 
nothing  but  their  own  witlessness  to 
keep  from  going  back  into  the  chicken 
house. 

In  spite  of  everything  a  number  of 
pullets  and  a  few  breeding  cockerels 
generally  manage  to  stumble  through 
till  housing  time;  and  helping  them  ad¬ 
just  to  trap-nests  is  an  adventure  in 
itself. 

In  every  flock  there  is  at  least  one 
pullet  who  will  come  off  the  nest  like 
a  flushed  partridge  the  instant  you  lift 
the  trap;  there  is  another  who  will 
brace  her  feet  and  defy  you  to  pry  her 
loose  with-anything  less  than  a  crow¬ 
bar.  There  is  one  who  is  ready  to  draw 
blood  the  instant  your  hand  comes 
within  range.  (Believe  it  or  not,  you 
get  so  you  can  recognise  one  of  this 
type  by  the  expression  on  her  face.) 
And  there  is  one  who  scorns  the  nests 
entirely  and  lays  her  egg  on  the  floor, 
preferably  right  in  front  of  the  door  so 
you  can  experience  the  odd  sensation  of 
stepping  on  it  when  you  come  in. 

Then  there  is  the  rooster  who  occa¬ 
sionally  sneaks  onto  a  nest  and  finding 
himself  trapped,  spends  the  next  half 
hour  frantically  demanding  release. 
When  you  open  the  nest  he  steps  off 
pompously,  as  pleased  with  himself  as 
if  he’d  just  laid  a  double-yolked  egg. 

But  it  is  not  until  a  hen  goes  broody 
and  hatches  out  a  flock  of  chicks  that 
she  plumbs  the  true  depths  of  avian 
idiocy.  If  not  confined  she  will  trail  her 
brood  through  the  wet  grass,  allowing 
stray  cats  to  round  up  the  stragglers, 
as  long  as  she  has  one  draggled  follow¬ 
er  in  her  wake.  So  you  build  a  nice  pen 
for  her  with  a  pan  of  water  and  a 
little  chick-sized  feed  hopper  full  of 
goodies  for  her  offspring  and  what  does 
she  do  ? 

She  scratches  the  feed  out  of  the 
hopper  into  the  dirt  then  walks  on  the 
edge  of  the  water  pan,  making  a  mud- 
pie  of  all  your  kindly  labors  in  her  be¬ 
half.  If  she  can  manage  to  tip  the  hop¬ 
per  over  onto  one  of  her  children  in  the 
process  she  is  just  that  much  better 
pleased.  Let’s  give  her  credit,  though, 
when  threatened  by  dangerous  intrud¬ 
ers  (a  man  with  a  basin  of  feed,  for 
example)  she  does  defend  her  brood 
valiantly — while  standing  protectively 
on  their  necks! 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  hate  hens. 
You  don’t  absolutely  have  to  be  crazy 
to  be  in  the  poultry  business  (even  at 
the  present  price  of  eggs)  but  it  ought 
to  be  a  big  help  in  understanding  the 
silly  critters. 
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Vertagreen  never 
surpassed  as  top 
producer  for  Hurley, 
N.Y.  grower! 


Henry  Paul,  Jr.  of  Hurley,  New 
York  proved  to  himself  that 
Vertagreen  does  the  job  better. 
“As  a  young  farmer  I  have  tried 
all  the  new  fertilizers  and  most  of 
the  old  lines.  Experimentation  has 
shown  that  Vertagreen  has  hardly 
been  equaled  and  never  surpassed 
as  a  top  producer.” 


Grower  Alois  Wrobel 
averages  650  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre 
by  using 
Vertagreen! 


Proof  again  of  Vertagreen’s  high-yield  record!  Alois  Wrobel  of  Bridge- 
water,  New  York  says,  “I  used  Armour  Vertagreen  again  this  year  as  I 


Plant  Food 

hr  Commercial  Crsps 

••wo**  I 


have  in  the  past  several.  My  reason  for  using  Vertagreen  is  because  of  the 
continual  production  of  high  yields  and  top  quality  potato  crops.  I  espe¬ 
cially  like  Vertagreen  because  it  lasts  through  the 
entire  growing  period.  My  yields  through  the  use  of 
Vertagreen  will  average  650  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  acre  on  195  acres.  I’ll  be  a  Vertagreen  user 
again  in  1958.” 


See  Your  Armour  Agent  Soon! 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Carteret,  New  Jersey 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeza, 
alfalfa,  etc. 

B»  CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoline,,  and  hand  models. 

SIC  TOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


J.  W.  HANCE  MFG.  CO..  Westerville.  Ohio 


VAC-A-WAY  S«a  CLEANERS  —  TREAT-A-MATIC  SEED  TREATERS 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts  .  .  .  screws  .  .  .  parts 

LIQUID  . 
RENCH 


Works 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES.  GARAGES. 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Chorlottc,  North  Carolina 


•  New  York  has  been  certifying  seed  potatoes  since  1914 

•  The  standards  for  certification  are  vei;y  strict 

•  Growers  and  farms  must  be  approved  for  seed  production 

•  Planting  stock  must  be  officially  tested 

•  Two  or  more  field  inspections  are  required 

•  There  is  a  check  for  diseases  at  digging  time 

•  Samples  from  all  fields  must  be  tested  in  Florida 
Results  available  oil  mutest 

•  Seed  must  he  stored  under  approved  conditions 

•  There  is  a  warehouse  and  shipping  point  inspection 
For  further  information,  otir  circular  on  .seed  potatoes  and 

a  list  of  growers,  write  to 
NEW  YORK  CERTIFIED  SEED  GROWERS  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  474,  Ithaca.  New  York 

The  official  seed  certifying  agency  of  the  New  York  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany.  N. 
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Cash  In  Oil  Your  Farm  Experience 

By  E.  W.  FOSS 
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The  PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  has  a  number  of  excellent 
booklets  on  the  use  of  concrete  in 
and  around  the  home.  The  names  are: 
"Beautiful  Walls  with  Concrete  Mas¬ 
onry,"  "Concrete  for  Outdoor  Living" 
and  "Concrete  Masonry  Homes  for 
Better  Living.  Any  or  all  of  these 
booklets  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
i  to  the  Association,  33  West  Grand 
Ave.,  Chicago  10,  III. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATOR¬ 
IES,  Charles  City,  Iowa,  recently  de¬ 
veloped  a  unique  new  feed  additive, 
Unistat.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  fight 
coccidiosis  and  stimulate  fast,  low- 
cost  gains  in  broiler  and  replacement- 
type  chicks.  Research  and  field  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  Unistat  pro¬ 
vides  four  principal  benefits :  It  (1) 
prevents  the  most  common  and  econ¬ 
omically  important  forms  of  coccidi¬ 
osis;  (2)  stimulates  growth;  (3)  im¬ 
proves  feed  efficiency  and  (4)  im¬ 
proves  pigmentation  in  chicks  and 
growing  chickens. 

Unistat  is  a  yellowish  powder,  us¬ 
ually  added  to  the  feed  by  the  feed 
manufacturer.  Sfnce  it  is  used  in 
very  small  amounts  (2  pounds  per 
ton)  Unistat  is  economical  and 
doesn’t  affect  the  ration  so  far  as  the 
chickens  are  concerned — they  can’t 
tell  it’s  there. 

You  can  get  more  information  about 
Unistat  by  writing  direct  to  DR. 
SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 

By  contacting  your  New  Holland 
dealer  or  by  writing  directly  to  NEW 
HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  7,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  you  can  get  a  free  ac¬ 
count  book  which  will  be  of  great 
help  to  you  in  keeping  necessary 
records  on  your  farm  business. 

Weeds  and  brush  along  power  and 
telephone  lines,  railroad  rights-of- 
way,  pipelines,  public  highways,  and 
on  industrial  sites  such  as  tank 
farms,  can  be  cleared  chemically  at 
a  cost  averaging  one-third  below  that 
of  hand  or  mechanical  cutting,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  booklet  on  the  subject 
published  by  MONSANTO  CHEMI¬ 
CAL  COMPANY.  Copies  of  the  brush 
control  booklet  may  be  obtained  from 
Mrs.  Sharon  Clayton,  Organic  Chem¬ 
icals  Division,  Monsanto  Chemical 
Company,  St.  Louis  24,  Mo. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
'  holders  and  directors  of  WIRTHMORE 
FEEDS  INC.  (Formerly  Chas.  M.  Cox 
Co.),  new  officers  elected  included 
Arthur  H.  Irwin,  Jr.,  Treasurer; 
Robert  W.  Richards,  Vice  President  in 
charge  of  Purchasing;  and  Kenneth  L. 
Knief,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

For  information  on  how  Nitrofur- 
zone  helps  beat  mastitis,  drop  a  post¬ 
card  to  HESS  &  CLARK  INC.,  Ash¬ 
land,  Ohio  and  ask  for  their  booklet, 
‘‘Pen-FZ  and  the  10-point  Mastitis 
Control  Program.” 


This  new  5V2  foot  heavy-duty  rotary 
cutter,  called  the  207  GYRAMOR,  is 
made  by  JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  III.  It 
is  designed  for  2-row  stalk  shredding, 
pasture  clipping,  and  clearing  of 
brush  including  trees  up  to  4  inches 
in  diameter. 


Pictured  in  action  is  the  JOHN  BEAN 
model  40-G  Speed  Sprayer.  This  or¬ 
chard  and  grove  sprayer  has  a  500 
gallon  tank  capacity  dnd  its  centrif¬ 
ugal  type  pump  moves  120  g.p.m.  at 
80  lbs.  pressure. 

At  your  Beacon  Feed  dealer  or 
from  the  BEACON  MILLING  CO., 
Cayuga,  N.  Y„,  you  can  get  free 
copies  of  “Profitable  Poultry  Man¬ 
agement”  and  “Profitable  Dairy 
Management”  both  of  which  are  full 
of  valuable  information. 

If  you  have  a  workable  new  idea 
about  the  use  of  salt  on  the  farm, 
you  might  win  $10.00  by  sending  it 
to  the  Farm  and  Feed  Salt  Dept., 
INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Scranton, 
Pa. 

The  CORNING  GLASS  WORKS, 
29-1  Crystal  St.,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  will 
gladly  send  you  a  booklet  “Know 
These  Facts  About  Pyrex  Pipe.” 
Pyrex  milking  pipelines  are  easy  to 
clean,  durable  and  give  complete 
visual  control.^ 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  Inc.,  of 
Landisviile,  Penna.,  wilt  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  valuable  booklet  which 
they  call  their  "Seed  Guide."  It  is 
filled  with  important  facts  about  the 
newest  varieties  of  farm  crops. 

A  new  injectable  form  of  GALLI- 
MYCIN  for  treating  poultry  diseases 
available  in  February,  reports  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Hollis,  head  of  ABBOTT 
LABORATORIES  VETERINARY 
DIVISION,  North  Chicago,  Illinois. 
The  Gallimycin  Injectable  has  low 
toxicity,  is  simple  to  handle,  mix,  in¬ 
ject  and  administer,  and  helps  speed 
up  treatment.  r 

The  Agricultural  Sales  Division, 
CHAS.  PFIZER  &  CO.,  800  Second  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  their  technical  bulletin  No. 
29,  "Terramyein  in  Egg  Production" 
which  gives  the  complete  history  on 
this  new  feeding  development. 

The  RALSTON  PURINA  CO., 
Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis  2, 
Mo.  has  recently  announced  its  Re¬ 
search  Fellowship  Awards  program 
for  1958-59,  under  which  ten  out¬ 
standing  agriculture  college  students 
will  be  able  to  do  graduate  work.  Ap¬ 
plication  blanks  and  rules  of  the  an¬ 
nual  program  have  been  sent  to  agri¬ 
culture  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

If  you  would  like  the  name  of  your 
nearest  Massey-Ferguson  dealer,  drop 
a  postcard  to  the  MASSEY-FERGUSON 
CO.,  Industrial  Division,  1009  South- 
west'St.,  Wichita  15,  Kan. 

Five  trucks  can  be  accommodated 
at  once,  while  electronic  scales  weigh 
and  pack  nine  bags  of  Blue  Seal  feed 
per  minute  at  the  H.  K.  WEBSTER 
COMPANY’S  new  production  unit  at 
Richford,  Vermont.  Meantime,  a  100 
H.P.  attrition  mill  grinds  the  grain, 
which  is  carried  by  a  ribbon-type 
conveyor  to  the  sifters.  The  quanti¬ 
ty  of  molasses  is  regulated  through  a 
metering  pump,  and  sprayed  on  the 
feed  through  nozzles.  Thirty  separate 
feeders  measure  ingredients  for  par¬ 
ticular  formulas. 


OUR  knowledge  of  livestock, 
crops,  farm  machinery,  diseases, 
and  farming  business  as  a-whole 
is  worth  real  money  to  employ¬ 
ers  in  businesses  which  manufacture 
and  process  products  going  to  or  com¬ 
ing  from  the  farm.  This  same  knowl¬ 
edge  also  gives  you  a  head  start  in  your 
Agricultural  College  farm  experience 
requirement  over  the  hundreds  of 
“City”  young  men  who  enroll  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  1800’s  and  early  1900’s, 
s  agriculture  was  essentially  Farming. 
In  recent  years,  businesses  and  services 
which  supply  the  farmer  and  process 
his  products  have  become  increasingly 
a  greater  proportion  of  our  total  agri¬ 
culture.  Economists  tell  us  that  while 
farmers  are  becoming  a  smaller  and 
smaller  proportion  of  our  total  popu¬ 
lation,  “Agri-Business”  represents  the 
same  proportion  to  our  total  national 
business  as  it  has  in  the  past  and  grows 
with  our  total  national  population  and 
income. 

Your  College  of  Agi’iculture  has  room 
for  more  students  and  urges  you  to 
consider  the  opportunities  in  these  non¬ 
farming  agricultural  occupations.  Start¬ 
ing  salaries  are  in  the  $4,000  to  $5,000 
bracket  per  year,  and  from  there  on  it 
is  up  to  you.  Many  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  graduates  are  in  executive  posi¬ 
tions  in  industry  and  government  with 
salaries  of  $10,000  per  year  and  up. 

In  Agricultural  Engineering,  previous 
experience  in  operation  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  farm  machinery  has  helped 
graduates  to  become  better  field  test 
engineers  with  farm  machinery  com¬ 
panies  while  others  have  profited  in 
this  work  as  “Block  men”  or  area  fac¬ 
tory  representatives  for  farm  machin¬ 
ery  companies.  Experience  with  the 
handling  of  poultry  has  led  one  man 


FOR  increasing  milk  production  by 
more  than  2,500  pounds  per  cow  and 
butterfat  production  by  83  pounds,  over 
a  4-year  period,  feeding  only  1  pound 
of  grain  for  each  5.1  pounds  of  milk 
produced  and  other  accomplishments 
that  mark  an  efficient  dairy  operation, 
Marion  Lee  Holland  has  been  judged 
the  winner  of  the  1957  Maryland  Effici¬ 
ent  Dairy  Production  Contest. 

The  contest  is  open  every  year  to  all 
members  of  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Associations  in  Maryland.  Judges  make 
their  decisions  on  the  basis  of  records 
and  reports,  according  to  Robert  D. 
Appleman,  University  of  Maryland  ex¬ 
tension  dairyman.  Judging  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  year’s  contest  is  based  on  data  col¬ 
lected  during  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Holland  farms  near  Pocomoke 
City  in  Worcester  County.  He  has  been 
a  DHIA  member  since  1953.  The  single 
factor  that  was  most  important  in  the 
judges’  selection  of  Mr.  Holland  as  the 
winner  was  his  success  in  increasing 
his  herd  average  by  improving  his  man¬ 
agement  practices.  In  1953  he  produced 
less  than  11,000  pounds  of  milk  per 
cow,  according  to  Appleman,  and  by 
last  year  he  had  raised  the  average  to 
13,563  pounds.  Butterfat  averages 
showed  a  corresponding  increase,  his 
Holsteins  maintained  a  4  percent  herd 
average  to  increase  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion  from  442  to  525  pounds  per  cow. 

Since  economical  feeding  is  an  im¬ 
portant  measure  of  efficient  dairy  pro¬ 
duction,  Mr.  Holland’s  low  grain-to- 
milk  ratio  also  helped  earn  him  top  rat¬ 
ing.  His  feeding  of  only  1  pound  of  milk 


to  the  designing  of  poultry  housing  for 
a  farm  equipment  company,  while  other 
men  are  helping  a  steel  company  to  de¬ 
sign  prefabricated  farm  structures. 

Previous  experience  in  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  other  practical  farm  mechan¬ 
ics  helps  students  to  do  better  work  in 
College  technical  courses  and  is  now 
helping  farm  reared  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  to  do  a  better  job  in  teaching 
applied  science,  whether  it  is  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  or  biology.  County 
agents,  high  school  teachers  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  Soil  Conservation  Service 
technicians  use  their  previous  •  back¬ 
ground  every  working  day  of  their 
lives. 

Agriculture  is  so  diverse  in  its  re¬ 
quirements  that  just  about  every  type 
of  interest  with  an  agricultural  back¬ 
ground  can  find  a  place.  For  the  farm 
boy  who  is  interested  in  the  ministry, 
the  New -York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  a  program..  Agricultural 
missionaries  have  gone  from  Cornell 
University  to  many  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  If  you  like  finance,  there  is  an 
excellent  field  as  a  farm  representa¬ 
tive  with  banks  serving  rural  areas. 

In  years  long  gone  by,  growing  up  on 
the  farm  was  somewhat  of  a  handicap 
due  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  to  and 
from  school.  At  present,  the  central 
school  has  been  brought  to  the  end  of 
your  farm  driveway  by  means  of  the 
school  bus.  You  also  have  a  whole  world 
of  experiences  which  the  city  youth 
does  not  have.  Consider  strongly  this 
valuable  rural  background  when  choos¬ 
ing  your  college  and  future  vocation- 
it  is  the  same  as  dollars  in  the  bank. 

If  you  would  like  more  information, 
write  for  “A  University  Education  in 
Agricultural  Science”  to  the  N.Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture  or  to  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  your  own  state. 


for  each  5.1  pounds  of  milk  produced* 
was  the  lowest  ratio  of  any  of  this 
year’s  contestants.  He  fed  'k  12  percent 
protein  mix  when  the  cows  were  on  a 
part-legume  pasture,  and  a  14  percent 
mix  when  they  were  in  dry  lot. 

By  producing  on  his  169-acre  farm  all 
the  pasture,  silage  crops,  and  hay  need¬ 
ed  for  his  31  cows,  Mr.  Holland  further 
lowers  his  feeding  costs.  During  1956, 
the  year  on  which  judging  was  based, 
he  also  raised  about  3,000  bushels  of 
corn  and  1,200  bushels  of  barley.  These 
grains  make  up  most  of  his  concen¬ 
trate  mix.  He  bought  only  minerals  and 
a  small  amount  of  protein  concentrate 

All  breeding  on  the  Holland  farm  is 
done  artificially.  The  owner  feels  he  has 
a  better  breeding  program  now  than  in 
the  days  when  he  kept  a  bull,  Apple- 
man  reports. 

No  replacement  animals  were  pur- 
chased  for  the  herd  last  year.  Calf-rais¬ 
ing  is  the  responsibility  of  13-year-old 
son,  Wayne,  and  last  year  he  had  a 
perfect  record  by  raising  all  the  calves 
born  on  the  farm.  Of  these,  10  heifers 
are  being  raised  for  replacements  and 
nine  were  sold. 

Mr.  Holland  also  rated  high  in  the 
judging  for  evenly  distributing  produc¬ 
tion  throughout  the  year.  He  produced 
at  least  30,000  pounds  of  milk  each 
month,  and  produced  only  45,066 
pounds  in  the  highest  month.  Consist¬ 
ent  production  like  this  tends  to  sta¬ 
bilize  the  prices  paid,  since  demand >s 
fairly  constant  regardless  of  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year. 


^aad  PCatttUtty 

Maryland  Dairyman 
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metuoxychlor 

FOR  FLIES 

AM  writing  to  let  you  know  the  cur¬ 
rent  status  of  methoxychlor  as  a  fly 
material  for  dairy  cattle,  following  sev¬ 
eral  months  ofv  consideration  by  Du 
Pont  and  Federal  agencies,  'and  final 
action  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  is  that 
methoxychlor  remains  in  good  standing 
for  direct  application  to  dairy  cattle  as 
a  dust,  and  for  use  as  a  spray  in  dairy 
buildings.  It  is  no  longer  recommended 
for  direct  application  to  dairy  animals 
by  spray  or  dip.  It  is  the  only  residual 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecticide  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  used  directly  on  dairy 
cattle. 

As  you  may  have  already  learned 
from  other  sources,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  established  a  zero  tol¬ 
erance  for  methoxychlor  in  milk  on 
January  17,  which  permits  use  of  the 
insecticide  only  in  ways  which  result  in 
no  residue.  This  action  was  based  on 
the  report,  of  an  advisory  committee 
which  considered  milk  not  merely  as 
another  raw  agricultural  commodity 
under  the  Pesticide  Amendment  but 
took  into  account  the  special  place  of 
milk  in  the  diet  of  infants,  children,  the 
sick  and  the  aged.  In  this  case,  a 
greater  margin  of  safety  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  milk  than  for  any  other 
item  in  the  human  diet.  —  George  H. 
Soule ,  Public  Relations  Dept.,  E.  I. 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

—  a.  a.  — 

FOR  THE  RIRDS! 

LMOST  every  letter  that  came  in 
as  the  result  of  H.F.’s  plea  for  help 
to  keep  the  robins  from  eating  his 
sweet  corn  had  a  different  solution.  One 
reader  suggested  sprinkling  hydrated 
lime  around  the  corn,  enough  to  make 
the  rows  white.  Another  suggested 
planting  with  wrapping  paper  or  card¬ 
board  around  the  seed. 

A  New  England  reader  suggested 
broadcasting  a  handful  of  corn  as  soon 
as  planted  and  every  few  days  there¬ 
after.  From  Pennsylvania  comes  the 
suggestion  of  shooting  a  22  bullet  in 
the  ground  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
one  side  of  the  birds.  The  bang  and  the 
dust  and  dirt  raised  scares  the  robins 
away. 

Moth  flakes  have  worked  well  for  an¬ 
other  reader,  sprinkled  on  each  hill 
when  planted  and  around  them  when 
the  corn  is  up.  White  cloths  tied  to 
sticks  fluttering  in  the  breeze  are  a 
deterrent  in  some  cases,  or  the  light, 
shiny  discs  sold  by  some  seedsmen. 

We  surely  hope  that  some  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  work  for  H.F. 

- ■  A.  A.  — 

HOW  TO  SAVE 
ON  FUEL  RILLS 

UCH  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  fuel 
bill  by  cutting  the  heat  losses  from 
the  house.  Heat  is  wasted  by  moving 
warmed  air  to  the  outdoors  by  way  of 
cracks  in  house  construction  and  by 
transfer  of  house  heat  to  the  outdoors 
directly  through  house  construction  ma¬ 
terials. 

Tests  show  that  about  25  to  35  per 
cent  of  the  heat  lost  from  a  typical 
dwelling  not  insulated  or  weather 
stripped  occurs  thi’ough  the  walls,  that 
an  equal  amount  is  lost  through  attic 
door  and  roof  areas,  with  30  to  40  per 
Cent  lost  through  windows  and  around 


doors  and  the  remainder  through  con¬ 
struction  cracks  between  foundation 
and  sill  and  outside  wall  joints. 

Weather  stripping  all  windows  and 
doors  can  save  as  much  as  20  per  cent 
of  the  fuel  that  otherwise  would  be 
wasted.  Sealing  the  cracks  between 
foundation  and  around  window  and 
door  casings  can  save  from  5  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  fuel  bill. 

Installing  storm  or  double  glass  win¬ 
dows,  adding  storm  doors  and  protect¬ 
ing  the  main  entrance  with  a  storm 
entry  can  add  10  per  cent  saving  to 
that  afforded  by  weather  stripping. 

Insulation  is  most  effectively  used  by 
placing  it  between  the  attic  ceiling  joist 
or  the  rafters.  Wall  insulation  requires 
special  equipment  and  skill  and  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  under  certain  types  of  con¬ 
struction.  However,  it  can  make  appre¬ 
ciable  reductions  in  the  fuel  bill. — W.  C. 
Kmeger,  extension  specialist  in  farm 
engineering  at  Rutgers  University 

—  A.  A.  — 

WORK  GOOD  FOR  KIDS 

I  HOPE  American  Agriculturist  can 
get  the  Child  Labor  Laws  changed 
in  New  York.  They  certainly  need  it. 
As  I  get  it,  a  kid’s  lemonade  stand 
breaks  the  law.  Isn’t  that  ridiculous? 
We  grow  strawberries  and  raspberries. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  any¬ 
one  over  16  to  pick  them.  It  is  good, 
wholesome  outdoor  work  —  nothing 
heavy  or  dangerous  about  it. 

Paid  by  the  box,  those  that  want  to 
can  make  good  money — those  that  fool 
do  not  get  paid.  The  kids  are  far  better 
off  doing  this  than  loafing  around  town, 
and  the  parents  prefer  it.  Yet  from  14 
to  16  they  must  have  working  papers, 
and  under  14  they  cannot  legally  do  it. 

If  we  want  to  cut  down  on  juvenile 
troubles,  a  change  in  the  labor  laws  is 
a  good  place  to  start. — Mrs.  A.W.,  New 
York.  -  a.  a.  — 

CAN  YOU  HELP 

We  ha,ve  a  problem  in  our  barn  with 
cows  licking  the  water  and  making  the 
mangers  a  mess.  We  wondered  if  your 
readers  have  had  the'  same  trouble,  and 
how  they  broke  their  cows  of  the 
habit? — L.M.,  N.Y. 

—  a.  a,  — 

MOTHERS  STAY  HOME 

BOUT  juvenile  delinquency  and 
this  crime  business  that  is  going  on 
from  age  14  to  19.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
lesson  to  mothers  that  we  have  to  be 
more  at  home  and  see  what  our  children 
are  doing  in  their  spare  time,  instead 
of  blaming  it  on  school  teachers,  TV 
and  crooked  politics. — Mrs.  I.T.,  N.Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

BUMPTIOUS? 

WANT  to  tell  you  how  much  I  en¬ 
joyed  your  article,  “Can  you  Answer 
These  Foreign  Youths’  Questions?”  in 
the  February  1  number  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  Undoubtedly  we 
Americans  are  a  very  bumptious  people. 
Most  of  us  trot  around  trying  to  tell  the 
other  fellow  how  to  manage  his  affairs. 

I  believe  the  best  way  for  anybody  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  is  to  improve  himself. 

• — John  Goodwin,  Hubbard,  Iowa 

—  A.  A.  — 

RIG  POTATO 

I  grew  a  potato  on  my  farm  this 
season  that  weighed  nearly  4  lbs.  and 
had  a  resemblance  to  a  calf’s  head. 

— Charles  Craig,  Wells,  N.  Y. 


MILDER  WINTERS? 


You’ve  heard  people  say,  “we  don’t  have  any  real  Winter 
any  more,  it’s  just  not  like  the  ‘old  days’  ”.  Could  be  the  trend 


is  toward  warmer  Winters.  .  .  but  remember  those  twenty  and 


thirty  below  .  . 

.  and  colder  .  .  .  days  of  last  January 

!  Maybe 

we  seem  to  have  less  snow  in  recent  years,  but  this 

may  be 

the  year  for  some  real  blizzards. 

To  be  better  prepared  for  Winter  storms  and  cold  snaps. 

listen  to  Rural 

Radio  Network’s 

Weather  Roundup 

at  6:25 

A.  M.,  7:15  A. 

M,  12:15  P.  M., 

and  6:15  P.  M.  each  week- 

* 

day  on  the  following  stations: 

FM  STATIONS 

Bristol  Center 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter 

WRRD 

105.1  me. 

Ithaca 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP-FM 

104.7  me. 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady 

WFLY-FM 

92.3  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRL 

107.7  me. 

AM  STATIONS 

Albany 

WPTR 

1540  kc. 

Binghamton 

WNBF 

1290  kc. 

Buffalo 

WKBW 

1520  kc. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Ithaca 

WHCU 

870  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Newark 

WACK 

1420  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

New  York 

WRCA 

660  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Plattsburgh 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Rochester 

WVET 

1280  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc. 

Brought  to  listeners  over 


Rural  Radio  Network 
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How  to  Dress 
A  Small  Child 

By  ERIC  WAHLEEN 

COME  now,  father,  it  isn’t  as  hard  as  all  that.  If  you’re  smart 
enough  to  dress  yourself,  you  are  smart  enough  to  dress  a 
small  ehild.  Maybe  you  think  that  small  children  should  be 
dressed  by  their  mothers  —  that  you  will  take  over  his  training 
when  he  gets  old  enough  to  handle  tools,  go  fishing,  hunting,  etc. 
But  the  sooner  you  start  a  father  and  son  companionship  the 
better.  That  hoy  of  yours  is  never  too  young  to  learn  from  you. 
So - 


IWIjen  a  two-year-old  boy  asks  for  help  in  getting  dressed,  by  ail  means 
■  give  him  a  helping  hand.  After  all,  the  little  fellow  wants  to  learn  and  he 
has  absolute  faith  in  your  ability  to  solve  this  perplexing  problem  for  him.  You 
must  impress  him  with  your  skill  and  dexterity  in  handling  this  situation. 


2  Refresh  his  memory  by  waving  your  hand  back 
■  and  forth  in  the  empty  pants  leg.  Then  retrieve  the 
wayward  leg  by  bending  it  at  the  knee  and  forcing  it 
gently  downward  (or  upward)  into  place. 


3  Slip  on  the  shirt  next.  Junior  will  get  all  wrapped 
■  up  in  this  intricate  maneuver.  Somehow  or  other 
there  will  seem  to  be  five  waving  arms  searching  for 
two  small  sleeves. 


5  Let  him  give  you  a  hand  with  the 
■  socks.  It  will  give  him  a  feeling  of 
importance  to  be  actually  working  right 
along  with  you.  It  will  also  help  to  keep 
him  out  of  mischief  (perhaps)  for  at 
least  a  few  minutes. 


6  If  you  think  the  limp-leg  method  works  better,  you  will  find 
>  that  Junior  is  capable  of  flapping'  his  feet  in  all  directions  at 
once,  making  it  very  difficult  for  you  to  keep  track  of  which  goes 
where.  Remedy  this  by  placing  one  foot  (Junior's)  under  your  chin. 
This  will  keep  the  shoe  on  and  out  of  the  way  while  you  work  on 
the  other  extremity. 


4  Don't  be  dismayed  by  an  unexpected  emergence  of 
■  fist  from  sleeve.  Junior  will  be  as  surprised  as  you 
are.  Just  keep  in  mind  that  he  will  want  to  repeat 
this  delightful  new  game  with  the  other  fist,  too- 


7  Perhaps  Junior  knew  how  to  put  his  clothes  on 
■  the  time— perhaps  he  just  wanted  to  see  if  ^ 
knew  how  to  dress  him.  But  he's  only  a  little  boy  < 
such  trickery  couldn't  possibly  enter  his  mind. 
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Visiting  Hagftpliis 
)M  MILLIMAN  Milepost  372  THRUWAY 


MERIDA  FARMS 


BEFORE  TELLING  this  little  story, 
I’d  like  to  ask  a  question.  If  you 
suddenly  found  yourself  respons¬ 
ible  for  a  bunch  of  poor  cows,  low  in 
I fat  percentage  and  milk  flow,  but  high¬ 
er  than  average  in  mastitis  and  delayed 
I  breeding,  would  you  keep  them  and 
build  up  by  breeding  and  better  care,  or 
would  you  sell  off  much  of  the  herd  and 
buy  close-up  heifers? 

I  chose  the  hard  way— to  cull  very 
lightly,  provide  better  care  and  careful 
breeding,  which  means  physical  exam¬ 
inations  by  a  veterinarian,  and  critical 
choice  of  bulls.  Looking  back,  if  I  had 
it  to  do  over  again,  I  would  take  the 
other  route  by  selling  off  many  and 
buying  heifers  soon  to  freshen  for  the 
first  time,  even  in  the  knowledge  that 
some  mistakes  Would  be  made  on  both 
selling  and  buying. 

It  is  the  story  of  Merida  Farms,  in 
what  is  called  Eastern  Townships,  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Quebec,  about  35  miles  from 
Rouse’s  Point,  the  northeast  corner  of 
j  New  York  State. 

The  herd  had  been  badly  handled,  and. 
nearly  all  cows  were  in  poor  flesh. 
There  were  no  records  of  value,  and,  to 
top'  it  off,  the  registration  papers  were 
confused.  After  changing  managers,  I 
decided  that  condemning  the  herd 
ahead  of  time  was  not  the  thing  to  do. 
Give  it  a  chance,  and  out  of  the  trial 
would  emerge  many  good  cows,  includ¬ 
ing  several  that  on  first  judgment 
would  surely  have  been  sold. 

So  we  hung  on  to  what  we  had.  At 


first,  I  had  an  elderly  retired  farmer 
fill  in  as  manager.  He  was  honest,  un¬ 
derstood  cows  and  was  faithful.  Then  I 
hired  Norman  Cook  as  working  man¬ 
ager,  a  young  man  from  Franklin  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  who  will  soon  start  his 
fourth  season.  In  the  fall  of  1955,  I 
asked  Norman  to  go  to  the  Province 
of  Ontario  and  buy  20  grade  heifers 
soon  to  freshen.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  not  all  these  heifers  freshened  as 
promised  by  the  sellers,  they  were  a 
good  bunch.  In  2 y2  years,  only  three 
have  been  discarded,  and  of  these,  only 
one  for  poor  production.  The  remaining 
17  are  among  Merida’s  better  cows. 

Too  Many  Poor  Cows 

But  many  of  the  cows  we  didn’t  sell 
failed  to  come  up  to  what  a  cow  should 
do.  Although  nice  looking,  they  were 
apparently  culls  from  other  herds, 
bought  when  the  Merida  herd  was  as¬ 
sembled.  Good  feed  and  care,  steadily 
improving  pastures  and  hayfields,  plus 
gentle  handling,  all  failed  to  extract 
good  milk  flow  from  most  of  these  or¬ 
iginal  cows.  Without  buying  more  than 
the  20  referred  to,  we  had  to  wait  for 
young  ones  to  grow  up,  and  in  that  we 
had  some  luck. 

The  bull  which  had  been  previously 
purchased  for  $1,500  turned  out  to  be 
outstanding  in  raising  butterfat  test 
from  its  abnormally  low  level  of  2.8  to 
3.0%,  and  in  pushing  up  total  milk  flow 
in  practically  alLhis  daughters.  In  view 
of  certain  unpopular  physical  charac¬ 
teristics,  such  as  poor  tail  set,  etc.,  the 


bull  was  overpriced  in  the  purebred 
market,  but  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  production  of  his  daughters.  A  little 
luck  comes  to  all,  even  when  least  ex¬ 
pected.  We  used  other  good  bulls,  also. 

Even  so,  the  time  element  was  too 
great.  With  good  Ontario  heifers  avail¬ 
able  at  fair  prices,  and  a  good  man  to 
pick  them,  I  believe  now  that  replace¬ 
ment  with  more  of  these,  and  ruthless 
culling  of  the  drones,  with  an  occasion¬ 
al  mistake,  would  have  been  the  better 
course.  Or  would  it  ? 

Two  Skills  Together 

When  it  comes  to  dairymen,  a  good 
cow  man  and  a  top-flight  land  oper¬ 
ator  ar^  not  often  found  in  the  same 
pair  of  overalls.  This  observation  per¬ 
haps  holds  as  true  of  farm  owners  as 
it  does  of  tenants,  managers,  or  hired 
men.  My  own  first  preference  is  land 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Lack  of  something  to  feel  impor¬ 
tant  about  is  almost  the  greatest 
tragedy  a  man  may  have. 

— Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan 

★  ★★★★★★★ 

and  its  management,  which  serves  to 
support  the  point. 

But  Norman  Cook  has  amazed  me 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  as  skillful  in 
the  fields  as  in  the  stables.  The  land 
and  fences  were  as  badly  run  down  as 
the  cattle,  if  not  more  so.  Another  piece 
of  luck  showed  up  in  the  fact  that  lime 
in  that  area  is  priced  at  only  $2  a  ton, 
spread  on  the  land.  With  soil  tests 
made  on  every  field,  the  pH  readings 
have  been  brought  up  to  6. 5-7.0  on 
nearly  all  the  land. 

As  the  farm  was  turned  more  and 
more  to  legumes  and  grass  for  pasture, 
silage,  and  hay,  we  used  fertilizer  — 
mostly  superphosphate  and  potash  — 


at  about  75%  of  official  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  lime  made  fertilizer  appear 
to  best  advantage.  Close  attention  was 
paid  to  pastures,  and  Empire  birdsfoot 
is  now  prominent  and  vigorous  on  a 
large  acreage.  Alfalfa  grows  on  every 
field  fit  for  it  except  one,  and  that  will 
be  seeded  this  spring.  Because  the  var¬ 
iety  has  done  very  well  at  Merida,  we’ll 
continue  to  use  Ranger  instead  of  the 
much  more  expensive  Narragansett  or 
Vernal.  Also  we’ll  use  Climax  timothy, 
a  later  maturing  Canadian  variety. 

Turned  the  Corner 

At  long  last,  900-acre  Merida  has 
about  twice  as  many  cattle  as  before, 
each  of  milking  age,  giving  on  the  av¬ 
erage  50-60%  more  milk  of  higher  test; 
it  need  no  longer  skimp  on  pasture  or 
buy  hay;  and  the  necessity  to  cry  to 
the  owner  to  send  money  to  buy  feed  or 
meet  the  payroll  has  passed.  It  has 
been  a  hard  struggle,  the  winning  of 
which  is  mostly  due  to  Norman  Cook, 
the  young  dairyman  I  found  in  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  New  York,  a  cow  county. 

•  Yet,  cleaning  house  with  the  herd  as 
we  took  it  over  would  have  been  better; 
or  wouldn’t  it?  I  wish  I  knew  for  sure. 
My  last  visit  to  Merida  was  the  week¬ 
end  of  February  9,  and  if  anyone  wants 
to  know  about  wind  and  cold,  ask  me. 

I  became  involved  in  Quebec  dairying 
through  acquaintance  with  the  non¬ 
resident  owner’s  attorney,  Harold 
Green wald  of  New  York  City.  The  main 
objective  having  been  largely  achieved, 
I’ve  asked  to  be  relieved,  effective  as 
soon  as  acceptable  to  owner.  With  many 
other  things  to  do,  and  age  creeping  up, 
four  trips  a  year  to  Quebec  and  corres¬ 
pondence  in  between,  when  added  to  a 
touch  of  illness,  seemed  to  be  a  bur¬ 
den  I  should  shake  off.  But  it  was  in¬ 
spiring  to  help  put  the  bloom  on  a  big 
farm  and  aid  in  building  up  a  much 
better  herd  of  125  cows  and  100  young 
stock,  by  breeding. 


n 

i 


t 


MORE 

WAYS 


Feed  more  animals  off  the  same 
acreage  —  college  feeding  tests  show 
that  one  acre,  green-chopped  or  ensiled, 
can  equal  up  to  two  acres  grazed. 


w„ 


’HEN  THE  FIRST  BLOSSOMS  APPEAR,  your  pay- 
harvests  of  grasses  and  legumes  begin. 

From  then  on,  your  own  Allis-Chalmers 
Forage  Harvester  repeats  its  busy  pay-off: 
daily  green  feeding,  grass  or  row-crop  silage, 
straw,  bedding,  cornstalks  or  whatever  chop¬ 
ping  job  you  wish  to  use  it  on. 

You  can  chop  up  to  100  tons  a  day  at  lowest 
possible  cost  with  big  savings  in  labor.  A  steady 
stream  of  silage  heaps  up  the  load  behind  or  at 
the  side. 

Allis-Chalmers  cut-and-throw  cylinder  design 


does  it.  Wide  3-ft.  knives  are  cupped  and  curved 
a  special  patented  way  to  both  cut  and  throw 
material  into  truck  or  wagon.  You  get  a  more 
uniform  mix  of  leaves  and  stems. 

Knives  are  power-sharpened  right  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  with  a  built-in  hone,  and  are  protected  by 
a  Stone  Stopper  safety  clutch  on  the  feed  rolls. 

Step  up  output  from  your  land  and  your  herd. 
See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  and  learn  how 
you  can  really  cut  your  feed  costs  with  this  mod¬ 
ern  Forage  Harvester  and  its  big-capacity 
companion  blower  for  both  grain  and  forage. 


Chop  more  tons  an  hour  with  12  ft.  of 
knife-cutting  edge.  Loop-type  stalk  spreader 
distributes  row  crops  across  full  width  of 
cylinder. 


AlllS-CH AIMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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•  Strongest  High-  0  Costs  No  More 
Test  Heat  Treated  —  Gives  more 

Gutter  Chains.  All-Ways! 


SILO 

Unloaders 

•  Non  Sus¬ 
pended 
Design 

•  Automatic  Leveling 
Device 

•  Open  Bottom  •  Easy  to  move 

Thrower  prevents  from  silo  to  silo 

clogging! 


•  2  Augers  for  maximum  capacity. 

fyfiee  Catalog.  .  . 

Distributed  by 

SNAVELY  SILO  SALES 
Incorporated 

Landisville,  Pennsylvania 
Telephone  Twin-Oaks  8-3141 


The  FARMWAY  Co. 

MANAWA.WIS. 


From  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


Ready  to  prove  their  exceptional 
profit-abilities  to  you,  as  they  have 
to  so  many  others  during  the  past  47 
years!  There's  a  breed  or  cross  exact¬ 
ly  right  for  you— whether  you  specialize 
in  Market  Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes  or 
Hatching  Eggs. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES  and 
R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production.  WHITE 
ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  producing 
hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broilers. 
You  can't  go  wrong  when  you  order 
from  Clements  —  Maine's  leading 
hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 


ROUTE  24,  WINTERPORT.  MAINE 
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Add  Big  Extra  Earnings  . . .  Demonstrate  Valuable 


FARM  BOOKS  by  POPULAR  MECHANICS 

Show  your  farmer-customers  these  vital  books,  filled 
with  profit-building  information  .  .  .  and  they  order  on 
sight.  Make  up  to  $6.75  extra  profit  at  every  farm 
with  5  books  published  by  internationally-famous 
Popular  Mechanics  Press:  Veterinary  Guide,  Farm 
Manual,  Profitable  Dairy  Herd,  Hog  Profits,  Artificial 
Breeding.  Everything  farmers  need  and  want  to  know. 


Demonstration  Book  Set  Offer  .  .  . 
and  Complete  Illustrated  Sales  Kit 


Rush  name,  address  today  for  complete  information 
on  how  you  can  make  good  money  with -PM  Press 
Farm  Books.  All  FREE,  no  obligation. 

POPULAR  MECHANICS  PRESS,  Dept.  27-C 
200  E.  Ontario  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
Far — $1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  ia«  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naj tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


Tree  Farmers’  Crops  Soon 
Crow  Into  Added  Income 


By  HAROLD  D.  ELLIS 

District  Manager,  American  Forest  Products  Industries,  Inc. 


IN  America’s  booming  cities  today 
there  are  thousands  of  rural  born 
men  whose  big  ambition  is  to  “go 
back  to  the  farm  someday.”  Millard  E. 
Andrews  of  Machias,  N.  Y.,  is  one  man 
who  did. 

In  1945  after  22  years  of  working  in 
a  Buffalo  dairy,  Mr.  Andrews  brought 
his  dream  to  reality  when  he  bought  a 
250-acre  farm  in  the  pleasant  hills  of 
Cattaraugus  County.  He  enjoyed  12 
years  living  his  former  dream  of  farm 
life  before  turning  the  farm  over  to  his 
son  last  fall. 

One  of  the  big  reasons  was  his  wise 
use  of  the  forest  resources  on  his  42 
acres  'of  woodland  which  have  con- 


Millard  E.  Andrews  of  Machias,  New  York 
with  one  of  the  products  of  his  42-acre 
tree  farm— fence  posts  which  he  harvests 
regularly. 

tributed  an  important  share  of  the  An¬ 
drews’  income.  Unlike  far  too  many 
American  farmers,  the  Machias  man 
applied  the  expert’s  advice  to  his  woods 
just  as  he  did  to  caring  for  his  75 
head  of  dairy  cattle  and  other  farm 
crops.  He  was  a  “tree  farmer”  as  well 
as  a  dairyman. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Andrews  returned 
to  farm  life  he  got  a  forester’s  advice 
on  managing  his  woodland,  which,  un¬ 
der  the  previous  owner,  had  been  used 
almost  solely  as  a  sugar  bush.  The  for¬ 


ester  showed  him  how,  by  selective  cut- 
ing  of  mature  and  defective  trees,  the 
woodland  could  serve  the  double  func¬ 
tion  of  maple  syrup  and  timber  produc¬ 
tion.  Trees  were  marked  for  harvest, 
and  the  woodlot  was  promptly  fenced 
to  keep  grazing  cattle  from  destroying 
new,  young  forest  growth. 

Then,  following  his  big  precept  of 
making  the  most  of  his  resources  and 
time,  Mr.  Andrews  used  slack  periods 
in  his  farm  work  schedule  to  cut,  skid 
and  haul  the  logs  himself  to  a  nearby 
sawmill.  There  he  had  the  logs  custom 
sawed  at  $15  a  thousand  board  feet  in¬ 
to  lumber  for  his  own  use.  The  result — 
a  28x40-foot  extension  to  his  barn  and 
a  22x34-foot  tool  shed  at  a  saving  of 
“at  least  $1,000.” 

That’s  not  all.  Later  on,  the  former 
city  man  made  two  additional  selec¬ 
tive  cuts  of  timber  —  in  1953  he  sold 
2,620  board  feet  of  various  hardwoods 
for  several  hundred  dollars  and  in  1955 
he  sold  15,000  board  feet  of  maple  and 
ash  for  nearly  $700.  All  the  while,  the 
sugar  bush  continued  to  produce  around 
$1,000  worth  of  sap  a  year  and  an  es¬ 
timated  $200  worth  of  fuelwood. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  satisfaction 
of  all  is  in  the  knowledge  that  because 
the  defective  and  mature  trees  were 
cut  out,  his  woodland  was  actually  im¬ 
proved.  The  trees  left  for  later  years’ 
harvests  are  now  the  most  desirable 
ones  and  they  are  growing  with  in¬ 
creased  vigor  after  their  release  from 
competition. 

To  focus  attention  on  just  that  type 
of  woodland  management,  industry, 
state  and  college  forestry  leaders  have 
joined  together  to  inaugurate  the 
American  Tree  Farm  System  of  volun¬ 
tary  forest  management  in  New  York. 
Fairly  new  here,  but  tested  and  proved 
in  42  other  states  over  a  16-year  period, 
the  Tree  Farm  program  encourages 
good  forest  management  by  giving 
public  recognition  to  those  owners  who 

are  doing  a  good  forestry  job. 

\ 

The  New  York  program  was  formal¬ 
ly  launched  in  1956  when  38  “charter” 
New  York  Tree  Farms,  including  Mr. 
Andrew’s  property,  were  officially  dedi¬ 
cated.  The  ceremony,  held  in  the  midst 
of  a  heavily  wooded  area  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company’s  forest  man¬ 
agement  headquarters  just  outside  the 
village  of  Speculator,  featured  the  pre- 
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sentation  of  Tree  Farm  certificates  and 
signs. 

G.  A.  Pesez,  Glens  Falls,  Interna 
tional  Paper  Company  resident  wood, 
lands  manager  and  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Tree  Farm  Committee,  set 
the  tone  of  the  ceremony  and  pointed 
up  the  aims  of  the  program  when  he 
declared,  “Forest  industries  recognize 
that  they  have  a  job  not  only  of  carry, 
ing  the  message  of  protecting  and  tech, 
nical  assistance  to  landowners  in  their 
area,  but  also  of  selling  a  longer  tern 
philosophy  to  those  forest  operators 
who  may  now  be  thinking  only  of  their 
current  supply. 

The  New  York  launching  was  an¬ 
other  milestone  in  the  movement  which 
was  born  in  1941  when  the  nations1 
first  Tree  Farm,  the  120,000  acre  Clem¬ 
ons  Tree  Farm  near  Montesano,  Wash, 
was  dedicated. 

From  this  beginning,  the  program 
has  grown  steadily  until  it  now  includes 
more  than  8,300  Tree  Farms  embrac¬ 
ing  more  than  39  million  acres  of  tim- 
berland.  The  Northeast  became  Tree 
Farm  territory  in  the  past  two  years. 
Vermont  joined  the  national  system  on 
May  12,  ’56  with  the  dedication  of  10 
Tree  Farms  in  a  ceremony  near  Wood- 
stock.  Connecticut  rounded  out  New 
England’s  participation  when  nine 
woodland  owners  received  Tree  Farm 
membership  in  a  ceremony  at  West 
Simsbury,  two  weeks  later. 

A  Tree  Farm  is  defined  as  an  area 
of  privately  owned,  tax-paying  land 
dedicated  by  its  owner  to  the  growing 
and  harvesting  of  repeated  wood  crops, 
The  general  requirements  to  become  a 
certified  Tree  Farmer  are  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  woodlands  from  fire,  insects  and 
disease,  while  carrying  on  a  planned 
program  of  regular  timber  harvests. 

The  Empire  State  program  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Forest  Indus¬ 
tries  Committee,  representing  major 
wood  dependent  industries  of  the  state 
and  headed  by  H.  V.  Hart  of  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Company,  Deferiet.  Co¬ 
operating  with  the  industries  commit¬ 
tee  are  the  state  and  district  Forest 
Practices  Boards,  the  College  of  For¬ 
estry  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  and  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Actual  operation  of  the  program  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  New  York  Tree  Farm 
Committee  of  12  technical  foresters 
representing  the  interested  groups  and 
headed  by  Mr.  Pesez.  Tree  Farm  cer¬ 
tification  is  granted  by  this  group  upon 
consideration  of  a  detailed  inspection 
report  on  the  landowner’s  property 
which  may  be  submitted  by  any  gradu¬ 
ate  forester. 

When  approved,  the  landowner  re¬ 
ceives  a  lapel  pin,  a  certificate  and  a 
handsome  green  and  white  sign  to  dis¬ 
play  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  his 
property  as  a  badge  of  good  forest 
management. 

For  information  on  becoming  a  cer¬ 
tified  Tree  Farmer,  landowners  can 
contact  any  forester,  write  to  Chair¬ 
man,  New  YorK  Tree  Farm  Committee, 
Box  500,'  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  to  New 
York  Forest  Industries  Committee, 
Room  1936,  11  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y„  or  to  AFPI  at  1816  N 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Because  the  big  aim  of  the  program 
is  better  management,  forestry  inten¬ 
tions  are  not  enough  to  win  certifica¬ 
tion.  Actual,  concrete  forestry  steps- 
such  as  selective  harvests,  pruning', 
weeding  or  thinning,  must  have-  been 
carried  out. 

Working  to  get  best  returns  from 
their  forest  lands  is  just  what  won  cer¬ 
tification  for  the  38  charter  New  York 
Tree  Farhis  on  their  total  of  52,223 
acres.  The  owners  represented  a  cross 
section  of  American  life  typical  of  the 
national  Tree  Farm  Membership. 

But,  from  whatever  walks  of  hte> 
they  all  share  the  appreciation  of  the 
concept  that  trees  are  a  crop  just  like 
potatoes,  corn  or  hay. 
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Home-Grown  Feed 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


zone  for  roots  of  the  sod  crop  which 
normally  follows.  Lime  and  phosphate 
move  very  slowly  in  the  soil,  and  unless 
incorporated  in  the  root  zone,  would 
not  provide  the  forage  seedlings  with 
sufficient  amounts  of  these  essential  nu¬ 
trients  in  the  critical  first  year  of 
growth. 

A  properly  fertilized  sod  crop  is  the 
backbone  of  a  successful  crop  rotation. 
The  growth  of  nutrient-enriched  roots 
throughout  the  soil  by  the  grasses  and 
legumes  (in  pasture  and  hay  sods) 
provides  the  most  favored  medium  for 
natural  soil  building  processes.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  organic  matter,  the  movement 
of  fertilizer  elements  by  the  roots  into 
the  soil,  and  the  production  of  root 
channels  by  sod,  produce  soils  that  ab¬ 
sorb  water  better,  erode  less,  are  easier 
to  work  and  grow  better  crops. 

Phosphorus  and  potassium  added  to 
sods  will  benefit  the  sod,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  will  be  placed  in  the  best  location 
and  be  in  the  best  form  to  supply  these 
elements  to  the  long-season  row  crops 
which  follow.  Nitrogen  produced  by  the 
legume  or  added  to  grass,  will  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  organic  form  and  will  be  released 
in  the  best  possible  way  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  row  crop  and  small  grains. 

The  following  illustration  utilizes 
these  principles  as  applied  to  a  com¬ 
mon  type  of  rotation: 

First  year — small  grain  crop.  As  part 
seedbed  preparation,  apply  lime  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  lime  requirement  test, 

★  ★★★★★★★  ★ 

Among  the  attributes  of  God,  al¬ 
though  they  are  all  equal,  mercy 
shines  with  even  more  brilliance  than 
justice. — Cervantes 

+  ¥*****¥¥ 

and  incorporate  about  400  lbs.  per  acre 
of  0-20-20  fertilizer.  At  seeding  time, 
use  300  lbs.  per  acre  of  5-10-5  fertilizer 
as  a  “starter  application.” 

Second  year  —  legume-grass  mixture 
(for  hay,  silage  or  pasture).  Top  dress 
with  400  lbs.  per  acre  of  0-20-20  or 
0-15-30  fertilizer  after  the  first  cutting 
or  after  June  grazing. 

Third  year  —  legume-grass  mixture 
(for  hay,  silage  or  pasture).  No  ferti¬ 
lizer  during  the  growing  season.  Apply 
10  tons  of  phosphated  manure  in  fall 
on  sod  to  be  plowed  down  for  corn. 
Phosphated  manure  is  that  accumulat¬ 
ed  when  iy2  to  2  lbs.  of  20%  superphos¬ 
phate  is  used  per  cow  per  day  in  the 
stable  gutter,  or  in  equivalent  amounts, 
in  cattle  feeder  barns.  When  manure  is 
not  phosphated,  apply  300  to  500  lbs. 
per  acre  of  20%  superphosphate  to  sod 
before  plowing. 

Fourth  year — corn.  During  seedbed 
preparation,  lime  according  to  lime  re¬ 
quirement  test.  Plow  down  or  work  in 
deeply,  50  lbs.  of  nitrogen  (equals  250 
lbs.  of  sulfate  of  ammonia,  or  equiva¬ 
lent).  Apply  as  starter  fertilizer  in 
bands  of  1  to  2  inches  at  side  and  same 
level  as  kernels,  300  lbs.  per  acre  of 
5-10-5  fertilizer. 

In  the  5th  year,  grain  follows  corn 
as  the  first  crop  of  the  second  cycle 
of  the  rotation.  For  the  sod  crops,  if 
grasses  are  grown  without  legumes 
(such  as  orchardgrass,  smooth  brome- 
grass,  reed  canarygrass),  apply  60  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  (300  lbs.  of  sulfate  of  am¬ 
monia,  or  equivalent)  in  early  spring, 
and  an  additional  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
after  the  first  cutting. 

Please  note:  The  best  economic  re¬ 
turns  from  fertilizers  are  not  possible 
on  acid  soils.  Enough  lime  should  be 
applied  to  correct  soil  acidity;  partial- 
liming  means  that  fertilizers  will  be 
°nly  partly  effective.  The  single  excep¬ 


tion  to  the  principle  of  complete  liming 
is  on  permanent  pastures  where  im¬ 
provement  is  being  done  by  top-dress¬ 
ing  only.  On  such  fields,  at  least  1  ton 
of  lime  per  acre  yearly,  or  2  tons  in  al¬ 
ternate  years  will  be  as  effective  as 
larger  amounts,  provided,  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  continued  until  the  lime  re¬ 
quirement  is  fully  satisfied.  If  lime  is 
needed,  it  is  probably  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  that  can  be  made  for  soil  im¬ 
provement  and  for  economic  feed  pro¬ 
duction. 

Permanent  Pastures 

Improved  pastures  are  vital  for  eco¬ 
nomic  livestock  farming,  and  if  not 
produced  as  part  of  the  crop  rotation, 
they  %jrould  be  supplied  by  improving 
the  “permanent”  pasture  land.  There 
are  two  approaches  to  this — by  renova¬ 
tion  of  each  field,  or  by  gradual  im¬ 
provement  by  top  dressing.  With  reno¬ 
vation,  the  present  inferior  plant 
growth  is  completely  killed  by  tillage, 
the  soil/  is  fully  limed,  complete  ferti¬ 
lization  is  carried  out  as  indicated  by 
soil  test,  and  the  most  productive  grass¬ 
es  and  legumes  are  seeded.  When  top 
dressing  for  pasture  improvement,  the 
lime  requirement  is  handled  as  stated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  yearly 
applications  of  200  to  400  lbs.  of  0-20-20 
fertilizer  are  made.  In  addition,  these 
pastures  where  there  is  less  than  25% 
of  legumes  in  the  vegetation,  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  liberal  application  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  in  early  spring,  and  a  second 
application  in  mid- June. 

In  many  cases,  and  nearly  always 
when  a  rotation  is  first  being  started, 
the  use  of  lime  and  fertilizers  for  a 
given  crop  in  the  current  year,  will  dif¬ 
fer  greatly  from  the  general  example 
given.  The  total  nutrient  requirements 
for  each  crop  should  be  met  by  the  use 
of  enough  fertilizer  of  a  suitable  grade 
to  supplement  the  supply  of  nutrients 
available  in  the  soil,  so  that  high  acre 
yields  will  be  produced  and  cost  per 
unit  of  crop  will  be  low. 

For  corn,  100  bushels  per  acre  or  an 
equivalent  amount  of  silage,  is  a  reason¬ 
able  goal  on  deep  soils  of  good  quality. 
To  produce  such  yields  it  is  necessary 
to  (1)  use  adapted  corn  hybrids,.  (2) 
lime  and  fertilize  adequately,  (3)  plant 
enough  seed  to  provide  14,000  to  18,000 
plants  per  acre  to  fully  utilize  soil,  wa¬ 
ter  and  fertilizer,  (4)  prepare  a  good 
seed  bed  and  (5)  control  weeds. 

For  best  results,  .corn  should  follow 
sod  in  a  rotation.  The  corn  crop  is  a 
very  heavy  user  of  nitrogen,  and  at 
least  50  to  75  lbs.  of  nitrogen  should  be 
plowed  down  on  land  that  has  been 
manured,  and  twice  as  much  on  land 
that  is  not  manured.  In  addition,  300 
lbs.  of  5-10-5  fertilizer  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  planting  time  in  bands  about 
2  inches  away  from  the  seed. 

In  summary:  feed  is  a  major  factor 
in  livestock  farming,  and  the  eastern 
farmer  is  in  a  favorable  position  to  re¬ 
duce  production  costs  by  utilizing  good 
pastures,  silage  and  hay  to  supply  high 
quality  feed  at  comparatively  low  costs. 
Eastern  farmers  live  in  a  region  of  fa¬ 
vorable  climate,  and  their  soils  are  gen¬ 
erally  responsive  to  good  rotations  and 
the  use  of  adequate  lime  and  fertilizers. 
Lime  and  fertilizers  are  an  excellent 
investment;  when  properly  used  they 
return  2  to  4  dollars  worth  of  feed  for 
every  dollar  expended  on  them. 

New  forms  of  fertilizers  and  new 
methods  of  fertilization  have  greatly 
changed  the  agricultural  opportunities 
in  recent  years.  Farm  operators  should 
keep  pace  with  these  changes,  and  test 
on  their  own  land  the  value  of  new  ma¬ 
terials  and  practices.  Effective  use  of 
land  is  basic  to  sound  farming,  and  the 
intelligent  use  of  lime  and  fertilizers 
should  produce  good  feed  at  lower  cost, 
while  building  greater  soil  fertility  for 
the  future. 
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Controlling  the  quality  of  roughage  on 
your  farm  can  be  a  problem.  Why  not  play 
safe  ...  be  sure  your  livestock  grain  ra¬ 
tions  are  fortified  with  New  Englander 
Vitalizer.  Dairy  cows,  calves,  beef  cattle, 
and  sheep  prosper  from  Vitalizer’s  concen 
trations  of  vitamins  A,  D,  E,  and  B  Com 
plex.  So  keep  milk  production  and  bod\ 
weight  up  the  year  ’round;  help  avoid  re 
production  problems  .  .  .  ask  your  dealer 
to  add  New  Englander  Vitalizer  to  your 
next  feed  order. 


ALSO  ASK  ABOUT 
DRIED  POTATO  PULP 


"New  England  Ihj-lYodncts  Corp, 
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HUBBARD’S  496 

A  great  cross  for  production 
of  big  brown  eggs.  High 
livability,  matures  early, 
flocks  peak  at  80  to  90%, 
shells  extremely  strong. 

HUBBARD’S 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Long  favored  farm  flock 
producers  of  large  brown 
eggs.  Low  mortality,  hold 
all-time  contest  record  for 
breed. 

HUBBARD’S 
KIMBERCHIK  K-137 

Better  than  250  pure  white 
eggs  a  year,  large  size 
early.  An  ideal  Leghorn  for 
commercial  production  on 
the  floor  or  cage. 


It  will  pay  you  to  buy  Hubbard  Breed¬ 
ing.  In  Hubbard  blood  lines  you  get 
all  the  qualities  you  need  to  make 
profits  —  vigor,  quick  sturdy  growth, 
high  livability,  and  the  needed  stam¬ 
ina  for  top  production  of  brown  or 
white  eggs.  Every  Hubbard  chick  is  a 
proved  leader.  We’re  proud  of  them. 

FREE  catalog:  Get  your  copy  today. 
Write  nearest  Hubbard  hatchery. 

Box  20 

Hubbard  farms 

cLlrloA 

WALPOLE,  N.H.  (yinJJ  J/r/J  LANCASTER,  PA.,  STATESVILLE,  N.C. 


HUBBARD  FARMS  PROFIT-BRED  EGG  STRAINS 


RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
your  Babcock  Bessies  .  .  .  the  White 
Leghorn  that  is  bred  to  make  money 
for  you.  Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca 
4-6384)  and  we’ll  book  you  today  for 
any  hatch  you  choose. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Box  286-G,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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I  Fancy 
58  x  88. 


Decorated  Happy 


This  PARTY  PACK 
has  everything  for  a 
HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 
PARTY  for  your 
CHILD.  It  is  suitable 
for  children  of  all  ages 
— It  will  serve  8  guests. 
PACK  consists  of  99 
Colorful  Items  of  the 
following : — 

Birthday  Tablecloth  size 


I  Delightful  Game  for  the  entire  party. 

I  Box  of  Candles  for  the  Birthday  Cake. 


AND  8  of  each  of  the  following  items: 

Plates,  Drinking  Cups  with  Handles,  Napkins,  Spoons, 
Forks,  Candy  or  Nut  Baskets,  Fancy  Party  Hats, 
Beautiful  Party  Prizes,  Candle  Holders,  Large  Colorful 
Balloons,  Party  Invitations,  Cards  and  Envelopes. 

EVERYTHING  to  make  your  CHILD  S  BIRTHDAY 
PARTY  the  HAPPIEST  DAY  of  the  YEAR. 


99  Colorful  Items  ALL  IN  ONE  1.ARGE  BOX.  A  $6.00 
VALUE— SPECIAL  $4.25  —  Post  Prepaid  —  No  C.O.D. 
Please.  Cash— Check — or  Money  Order. 

You  will  be  delighted  or  your  money  back. 


THE  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  PARTY  PACK 
5139  North  Clark  Street,  Dept.  A-158 
Chicago  40,  Illinois 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  1,  1955 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots  E.  C. 
Talbot.  Leonardsville.  New  York. 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden;  Tuesday  at  Caledonia, 
Gouverncur,  West  Winfield ;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  scnedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


_  ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

THINK  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  when  you  think  of 
beef  cattle.  For  more  information  contact:  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  I.  Miller,  Secretary  New  York  Angus 
Association,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS  BULLS 
from  ton  sirfe.  Come  and  see  some  great  bulls. 
You  will  want  one.  Low  prices.  Ral-Mo  Angus 
Farm,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 8  to  11  MONTHS  OLD  registered 
Aberdeen-Angus  bulls.  Tuberculosis  and  certified 
Brucellosis  free.  Heckman  Farm,  Earl  Heck¬ 
man,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  PUREBRED  ANGUS  yearli'ngTjuUs 
and  heifers,  vaccinated.  Also  seven  purebred 
steers.  Gordon  Davis,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 
OFFERING)  MY  ENTIRETiJERD  of  23  Angus 
cows,  bred 'to  calve  in  April,  and  my  herd  bull 
Pride  Eric  of  Elban,  $5,000.00.  Richard  H. 
Colburn,  Perry,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORDS  WITH  SIZE  AND  SUBSTANCE-. 
Polled  bulls,  bred  cows,  open  and  bred  heifers. 
Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms,  Groton.  New 
York.  Telephone  31. 


_ SHORTHORNS _ _ 

BEEF  TYPE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS,  imported 

bloodlines.  Inspection  invited.  Limestone  Farms, 
Irving  L.  Kennedy,  Holley,  N.  Y.  Phone 
NE8-4215. 


_  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE:  HEIFERS  DUE  December,  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March.  Also  yearlings  and  heifer  calves. 
Choice  well  grown  individuals  by  proven  sires, 
out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  from  cow  families  with 
great  production  inheritance.  Also  top  herd  sire 
prospects.  Reasonable  prices.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


_  DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  57R  DAIRY  Supply  Catalog. 
The  most  complete  dairy  supply  catalog  issued. 
Over  2,000  items.  The  Moore  Bros.  Corp..  Albany 
10,  N.  Y. 

COMPLETE,  LATEST  TYPE  8  stall  ChonTBoy 
side  opening  milking  parlor  with  pipe  lines  which 
cleans  in  place.  Stoney  Acres  Farm,  Southbury, 
Conn.  Congress  4-5027. 


_ LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS _ 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


_ HORSES 

40  HEAD  OF  HOME  RAISED  Belgian  horses  for 
sale,  including  registered  and  grades.  Ages  year¬ 
lings  to  eight  year  olds.  They  are  all  broke  and 
ready  to  go  to  work.  Weights  from  1500  to  2200 
lbs.  apiece.  Also  2  registered  two  year  old  stal¬ 
lions  and  some  brood  mares  that  will  foal  in  the 
Spring.  Earl  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y 
Telephone  Stanley  4353. _ 

WANTED — SADDLE  HORSES  and  used  saddles^ 
Also  have  horses  and  equipment  for  sale.  M. 
Karn,  Waterville,  N.  Y.  Phone  North  Brook¬ 
field  2491. 


SWINE 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BABY  PIGS,  bred 

gilts,  service  boars.  All  ages,  large  herd.  C.  W. 
Hillman,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  boars 
and  gilts,  August  and  September  farrowed.  John 
Bliek  &  Sons,  Williamson,  New  York. 


_ _ _  GOATS 

STAINLESS  STEEL  MILKING  PAILS,  strain- 
ers,  bottlecaps,  leather  collars,  etc.  Send  250  for 
catalogue,  refunded  with  first  order.  Hoegger 
Supply  Co.,  Box-  A,  Milford,  Pa. _ 

MONEY’  IN  DAIRY  GOATS!  Produce  healthful 

milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1.00  yearly.  Dairy 
Goat  Journal,  Dept.  C-36,  Columbia,  Missouri. 


_ _ _ DOGS  _ 

GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female.  Male 

1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  New  York. 

BOXERS  —  CROPPED)*  INOCULATED.  Cham-’ 

pionship  breeding.  They  satisfy.  John  Thurber, 
Ithaca.  New  York 

ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES.  Pure  white,  fine  pets. 
Males  $25,  females  $20.  Albert  Lasher,  136  East 
State  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

GUARANTEED  LO  tV  HEELERS  and  watch 

strain  from  the  bfest  Collie  strain  that  money 
can  buy  Male  Border  Collies  from  imported 
stock  dogs,  male  pups,  3  months,  $25.00,  female 
$20.00.  Border  Collies  year  old,  trained  to  go 
long  distance  and  fetch  cattle  easy,  male  $50.00, 
female  $45.00,  spayed  $65.00.  Old  Shepherd 
strain  just  .as  good  on  livestock,  male  year  old, 
$50.00,  female  $40.00.  St.  Bernard-Collie  crossed, 
makes  marvelous  pet  and  sleigh  dog,  males  two 
months  $25.00,  female  $20.00.  Pleasure  to  show 
these  intelligent  Collies  and  convince  yourself.  If 
you  can’t  come  send  your  check  or  money  order 
and  I  will  ship  at  once.  Delivery  guaranteed 
anywhere  in  USA.  Wilfred  Zeron.  Box  187,  Mor- 
rishurg,  Ontario,  Canada. 

REGISTE  R  E  D  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  Puppies. 
Born  hunters.  Luettgens,  RD1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEP¬ 
HERD  Pups  from  real  heel  driving  parents,  born 
low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15.00,  females  $12.00. 
$1.00  extra  for  reg.  papers.  Joseph  Winkler, 
Hankins,  New  York. 


COLLIE  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  3  month  beauties, 
$10.00.  W.  R.  Lamphere,  Lyme,  N.  H. 


SMOOTH  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS,  3  months, 
$15.00.  Farley  Farm,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  puppies, 
males  $35.00.  Litter  greys  due  March  3.  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Chaplin,  Post  Mills,  Vermont. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  six  weeks  to  four 
months  old.  Also,  two  trained  dogs,  one  to.  two 
years  old,  one  strictly  heel  driver.  Sydney  Peters, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y.  Tel.  53W-1. 

BABY  CHICKS 

BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  ot  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  .the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  witn  100%  livability.  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm  Inc.  Box  286G,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

SPEGIAL — EXTRA  QUALITY  bloodtested  chicks. 
Straight  run  Vantress  Cross,  Reds,  Rocks,  $8.00- 
100;  $15.00-200.  Quick  COD  shipment.  Crestwood 
Farms.  Sheridan  7,  Pa. 

HUESTED’S  NOW  OFFER  YOU  Ghostley  Strain 
Cross  Leghorns  and  Ames  In-Cross  Leghorns. 
Heavy  breeds  from  leading  strains.  Day  old  and 
started.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  folder  and 
low  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Huested’s 
Hatchery,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

McMURRAY’S  67  VARIETIES  Baby  Chicks, 
eggs,  breeding  stock.  Ducks,  geese,  guineas,  ban¬ 
tams.  Free  handsome  catalogue  colored  pictures 
showing  Lakenvelders.  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Anda¬ 
lusians,  Sussex,  Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans, 
Langshans,  Branmas,  and  many  other  exciting 
varieties.  McMurray  Hatchery,  Box  B70,  Webster 
City,  Iowa. 

BLOODTESTED  CHICKS  WHITE  Vantress  $10 
per  100.  Assorted  All  Heavies  $6.50  per  100.  Leg 
Broilers  $2.50  per  100.  Ship  at  once  C.O.D. 
Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Shartlesville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75  —  100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  are  dependable  for  top 
breeding.  Get  the  latest  information  about  the 
Mount  Hope  Queen!  Our  Strain  Cross  Leghorns 
are  giving  wonderful  results.  Get  our  prices  be¬ 
fore  ordering  chicks.  For  the  best  heavies  buy 
our  first  generation  Harco  R.  I.  Reds,  and  our 
all  Harco  Sex-links.  Also  Lawton  White  Rocks. 
Our  Cornish  Cross  will  please  you  with  their  fast 
growth.  They  are  beautiful,  and  broad.  A  Mount 
Hope  Franchise  Hatchery  is  our  guarantee  of 
quality.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum-typhoid 
Clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer. 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504,  Greenwich,  New  York. 

SUNNY BROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun- 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar. 
Box  106.  Hudson.  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER  your  Red  Gate 
Farm  New  Hampshire  and  Sexed  Link  chicks. 
Send  for  Price  list.  Red  Gate  Farm,  Box  457, 
Newport,  N.  H. 

DON’T  BE  SATISFIED  WITH  INFERIOR 
chicks.  Try  our  Cornish  White  Rock  Cross.  We 
also  have  White  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Lutz 
Hatchery,  76  Ballantyne  Rd.,  Rochester  23,  N.Y. 

FOB.  ROCKS,  REDS,  LEGHORNS,  Hampshires, 
Austrawhites,  $6.99;  Pullets,  $14.99;  surplus  pul¬ 
lets,  $12.99;  Rock,  Red  Cockerels,  $4.99;  heavy 
mixed,  (no  Leghorns)  $3.99;  Deepfreeze,  $2.99; 
surplus,  $1.49.  Use  postcard.  Catalog  60  offers. 
Bush  Hatchery,  Clinton,  Missouri. 

SENSATION  OFFER!  10  EXTRA  chicks  every 
100.  Money  making  chicks,  pullorum  clean.  Our 
special  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks  that  really 
pay  off— both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest. 
28  varieties.  Many  matings  ROP  sired.  Low  as 
$7.95 — 100.  Day  old  or  started  -chicks,  duck¬ 
lings  and  turkey  poults  weekly.  Write  Healthy 
Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim- 

ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers,  RD  5A,  Ithaca.  New  York. 
Phone  4-6336. 

GENETIC  Research  pays  off  in  higher  profits 

for  you  The  CB  Leghorn  Cross  developed  by 
Creighton  Brothers  is  the  outstanding  result  of 
an  intensive  breeding  research  program:  hatched 
exclusively  in  New  York  State  by  us.  We  also 
offer  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns  and  Harco 
Reds  which  have  given  excellent  results  for  many 
years.  Free  descriptive  literature  and  prices. 
Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son  Hobart.  New  York. 

POULTRY  RAISERS  —  BARGAIN  RATES  for 
America’s  leading  poultry  magazine.  48  months 
only  $1.00.  Trial  offer  9  months  250.  Every  issue 
packed  with  raising  helps  Problems  answered. 
Subscribe  today!  Poultry  Tribune  Dept.  CIO, 
Mount  Morris,  Illinois. 

PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets),  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 

BANTAMS 

breeders,  game  birds,  incubators  $12.85.  Will 
Schadt,  Goshen,  Indiana. 


CAPONS 


SMARTED,  SURGICAL  CAPONS.  Investigate 

capon  profit  possibilities  in  your  area.  Plan  now 
to  enjoy  this  “Meat  that’s  a  treat.”  Write  for 
free  Capon  Facts  ’n  Figures.  Alan  Rhodes, 
Kingsley,  Penna. 


TURKEYS 

TURKEY  POULTS— EGGS— BROAD  BREASTED 
Bronze.  October,  November,  December  delivery. 
Lukert’s  Hatchery,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y.  Phone 
CE  3-0427. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  River  Rest  large 
Whites,  B.B.  Bronze  and  small  white  poults, 
eggs.  Write  for  literature,  prices.  Bartlett’s 
Turkey  Hatchery,  R#6.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

“PREMIUM  PROFIT,”  LARGER,  heavier, 
Beltsville  Broad-Breasts.  Four  wk.  poults  $89.00- 
100.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield,  2,  Pa. 

DUCKS 

DUCKLINGS,  12  ASSORTED  WHITE  Crested 
Malkin  (Wild  Mallard  Cross).  Giant  Pekin.  $5.95, 
25-$10.95  postpaid.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2, 
Penna. 

GAME  BIRDS 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT,  eggs  or  chicks. 
Order  now  special  rate  on  or  before  March  15th. 
Also  non  flying  pinioned  pheasants  available. 
Write,  phone  for  details — West  and  Page  Pheas¬ 
ant  Farm,  South  Sutton,  N.  H.  Phone  761. 

RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  Markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

CHINCHILLA 

CHINCHILLAS— $25.00  EACH.  Young  animals 
from  good  stock.  C.  Barnard.  351  W.  State, 
Albion.  N  Y. 

MINK 

MINK  —  $25.00  EACH.  BRED  FEMALES  for 
April  delivery.  Book:  “Domestic  Mink”  $1.00. 
Harry  Saxton’s  Miijk  Ranch,  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 

AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  New  York. 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  youi 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville. 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta. 
Watertown.  West  Winfield. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mas.  a'  City  11,  Iowa. 

SILOS 

SILOS.  FAIR  PRICES  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy.  R.D.  #2.  Norwich.  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  pochette 
album  250;  12-350.  Young  Photo  Service,  62C, 
Schenectady  1,  N.  Y 

TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-S  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8x13-8,  $13.44  FOB  Factory. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 

HAY  AND  OATS 

WANTED;  ALFALFA,  CLOVER,  mixed  hay; 
tractor  trailer  loads.  Premium-  paid  for  wire 
bales.  S.  A.  Rauch,  New  Hope,  Penna.  Volunteer 
2-2081. 

MR.  DAIRYMAN  OR  HAY  CONSUMER;  If  you 
are  interested  in  different  grades  of  hay,  call 
or  write  Christman’s  Exchange;  and  remember — 
we  deliver  subject  to  inspection.  J.  W.  Christman, 
R.D.  #4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Call  person  to 
person  47-289  after  6  p.m. 

HAY:  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CUTTING  Alfalfa. 
Timothy  mixed  feeding  hay.  Wheat  straw,  ear 
corn.  James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca,  Tpke.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Phone  HO-92S85. 

BIRDSFOOT— TIMOTHY  6200  BALES  early  cut 

first  cutting.  2400  bales  second.  Wire  tied.  George 
Weber,  Springville,  New  York. 

WANTED— FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfal¬ 

fa,  clover  mixed  hay.  Will  haul  with  own  truck. 
Phillips  •Bellavance,  Moosup,  Conn.  Telephone 
Logan  4-5618. 

CLOVER  HAY  WANTED— at  least  60%  to  70% 

clover.  Must  be  top  grade.  Do  not  answer  this 
ad  unless  it  is  grade  A.  Either  1st  or  2nd  cut¬ 
ting.  Will  pay  a  good  price  if  the  quality  is 
right.  Chas.  Greenberg  &  Son,  Columbus,  New 
Jersey.  Phone  Mt.  Holly.  New  Jersey,  Amherst 
7-1887. 

BEES 

PACKAGE  BEES.  MY  NORTHERN-BRED 
Italians  and  Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  they  will  produce  your  honey  and  pol¬ 
linate  your  cropg.  Two  pounds  $4.60;  three 
pounds  $5.70,  queens  included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10 
per  package.  Ncne  COD.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stock- 
ton,  New  Jersey. 

FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  VARIETIES  UN- 
EQUALEt)  for  hardiness  in  this  northern  climate 
collection  of  18  transplants,  $2.00  postpaid.  Full 
color  range,  variety  list  free.  Elm  Tree  Peren 
nial  Farm,  Southington,  Conn. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  MIXED,  large  $19.95; 

blooming  size  $9.85;  small  $3.85  thousand,  post¬ 
paid.  H.  Gordon,  Southold.  New  York. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS.  SIX  LABELED  leaves 
$1.20.  Three  labeled  plants  $1.35.  Marjorie  Card, 
Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

*  •*—  ■—  ^  kj  vu4gj.iJiMvn.uu1.  naiCi  in  - 

teresting  house  plant,  window  boxes.  Descrip¬ 
tion,  transplanting  guide  100.  3  slips  $1.25. 
Gladys  Robinson,  680  Third  Avenue,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Mar.  15  Issue . 

Apr.  5  Issue . 

Apr.  19  Issue . 

May  3  Issue . 

PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— ALL  LEADING  va¬ 
rieties.  High  grade,  certified  stock.  Write  for 
catalog  and  prices.  J.  II  Shivers  Plant  Farms 
Box  B-582,  Allen.  Md. 


TOMATO,  ONION,  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Also 

pepper,  lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower, 
sweet  potato.  Write  for  free  catalog  with  bargain 
•offers.  Piedmont  Plant  Company,  Dept.  301, 
Albany.  Georgia. 


STRAWBERRY:  RED  BLACK,  Purple  raspberry 
plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka  Plant  Farm, 
Hastings,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  State 
inspected.  Highest  quality  grown  from  substan¬ 
tially  virus  free  stock.  Descriptive  price  list, 
Kenberry  Nurseries.  Rev.  Kenneth  W.  Berry, 
Randolph.  Vermont. 


STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY,  BLUEBERRY 
plants — best  and  latest  in  small  fruit  varieties 
including  Blaze  Merrimack,  Earlidawn,  Sure- 
crop  strawberries.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
planting  guide.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son.  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  WE  GROW,  dig  and 
ship  same  day,  Sparkle,  Empire,  Robinson, 
Temple,  Premier — $3.25  cwt;  Gem.  Superfection, 
$4.00  cwt.  All  delivered.  Harold  Shaw  Gaines¬ 
ville.  N.  Y. 


SENSATIONAL  DURHAM  HEAVY  BEARING 
red  raspberry  plants,  only  $8.00-100.  Free  price 
list  of  other  outstanding  strawberry  and  rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  MacDowell  Berry  Farm,  Ballston 
Lake,  N.  Y.  Phone:  UP  7-5515. 


STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Free 
catalog.  Rexford  Sprout,  Waverly,  New  York, 


NURSERY  STOCK 


Neuner’s  Nursery, 
Penna. 


Eicher  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  2. 


SEEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


MAKE  $75  UP  WEEKLY.  Full  or  part  time. 
Take  orders  for  America  s  largest  selling  liquid 
fertilizer  Used  by  farmers  since  1946.  Liberal 
profits.  No  investment.  Write  “Na-Churs”  Plant 
Food  Co.,  520  Monroe  St.,  Marion,  Ohio. 


OPENINGS  FOR  HIGH  CALIBER  MEN  25-55 

years,  to  do  Artificial  Insemination  of  dairy  cattle 
in  New  York  and  New  England.  High  School 
education  and  dairy  farm  experience  desirable. 
Write  A.  C.  Ballard,  Dist.  Mgr.,  Curtiss  Im¬ 
proved  Stud  Serv.,  Inc.,  170  Adams  St.,  Aga¬ 
wam,  Mass,  or  phone  Springfield  RE  9-8907. 


MAN  OPERATE  DAIRY  FARM.  Wages  plus 
bonus.  John  Lewis,  Rockroyal,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— WORKING  MANAGER  Herdsman. 
Surge  pipeline  with  bulk  tank  and  electrobrain. 
Housing  included.  Write  stating  references  and 
qualifications.  P.  O.  Box  467,  Bridgehampton, 
L.  I..  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME.  Build  growing 

sideline,  full  time  business.  No  investment. 
Farmers,  agents,  dealers.  Take  orders  for 
Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Concen¬ 
trates.  Free  sample,  sales  kit.  Campbell  Co., 
Rochelle  321,  Illinois 


YOUNG  MARRIED  COUPLE  WANTS  stocked 

and  equipped  dairy  farm  to  operate  on  share 
basis.  Box  514-CD,  American  Agriculturist. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  FOR  DAIRY  FARM.  Good  home 

and  hoard.  Give  experience,  wages  expected  and 
reference.  Howard  Collier,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  R. 112- 


GIRL:  SCHOOL  FOR  RETARDED.  Will  tram 

you  as  Housemother.  Steady  job,  good  home. 
Must  like  domestic  duties.  Soundview  (RDlb 
York  town  Heights,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


MATURED  LADY,  BUSINESS  education,  in¬ 
terested  in  modern  country  home  (prefer  farm)- 
Capable,  excellent  cook.  Will  assist  with  dairy- 
poultry,  gardening.  Salary  references.  Box  514* 
AT,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 


WAXES  FLOORS  WITHOUT  “WAX.”  New  in¬ 
vention.  No  more  floor  wax  to  buy.  Sensational 
seller.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  117.  Akron- 
Ohio. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh 
dug  from  our  muck  farm;  Premier,  Catskill, 
Robinson,  Sparkle,  Fairfax  grown  from  virus 
free  stock.  Empire,  Pocahontas  of  regular  stock, 
$3.00  per  hundred  postpaid.  Everbearing,  Stream¬ 
liner  and  Superfection  $4.75  per  hundred  post¬ 
paid.  Write  for  quantity  prices.  Braman  Brothers, 
Penfield,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS  —  QUALITY  SEEDLINGS  and 
transplants.  Free  catalog  and  planting  guide, 
Flickingers’  Nursery,  Sagamore.  Penna. 


GROW  FROM  SEEDS— BIG  PROFITS  with  our 
instructions.  Christmas  Trees,  evergreens,  shrubs. 
Large  packet  15  Varieties  $1.  Free  catalog,  seeds, 
nursery  stock,  garden  supplies.  Mellinger’s  AA, 
North  Lima,  Ohio. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  PRICE  LIST  free 

.  368  1 


20  QUALITY  BLUE  SPRUCE  $1.00  prepaid, 
Christmas  tree  farming  pays  well.  Free  list  sur¬ 
plus  stock.  48th  year  specials — Christmas  trees, 
baby  evergreens,  low  price  shrubs  and  trees, 
Unadilla  Nursery  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  ATTENTION!  For  Sale: 
Fruit  trees.  Budded  from  select  strains  to  pro¬ 
duce  “high  price”  fruit  Write  today  for  price 
list  outlining  stock  available  for  Spring  plant¬ 
ing.  Mayo  Brothers  Nursery,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  DOUGLAS  FIR.  Balsam,  Spruce, 
Austrian  and  Scotch  Pine  Xmas  trees.  Write 
Harold  Shaw.  Rl.  Gainesville  N  Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK.  A  GENERAL  line  of  good 

hardy  New  York  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 
Price  list  on  request.  Wilson  Nurseries,  Wilson, 
New  York. 


GIANT  COLOR  CATALOG  —  FREE!  Hardy  | 

Northern-grown  nursery  stock.  Hundreds  of  va¬ 
rieties  of  guaranteed  dwarf  and  standard  fruit 
trees,  berry  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  shade 
trees,  etc.  Write  to  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  A3-1 
Maple  Street,  Dansville,  New  York. 


SPINACH:  America,  LETTUCE:  Pennlake,  Bibb, 

Salad  Bowl,  Chives,  Tomatoes:  Many  varieties. 
Others.  200  packet.  We  pay  postage.  Carroll 
Seed,  26  Cliff  Street,  Norwich,  Conn. 


(Continued  on  Opposite  Fagc) 
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BUILDING  MATERIALS 


FELLOW-FARMERS.  WE  WISH  to  have  you  try 
the  most  useful  building  board  on  a  farm.  A 
board  so  hard,  strong  and  glass-smooth,  that  it 
is  damp-proof,  shatter-proof,  washable  and  im 
possible  for  hens  to  peek  or  chip.  Make  good 
walls,  flooring  and  ceiling.  Ideal  to  cover  old 
rough  floors,  with  or  without  linoleum  overlay. 
It  can  be  used  in  hundreds  of  jobs  around  house, 
barn  and  outbuildings.  We  are  Northeast  dis 
tributors  and  can  give  you  wholesale  prices  you 
can  afford.  We  have  a  special  right  now  on  this 
board  of  $1.85  per  4x8’  sheet.  Also  have  all 
kinds  of  plywood.  Sheathing  grades  for  exterior 
walls,  sub-floors  and  roof  helps  you  put  up  strong 
air  tight  buildings  quickly  and  economically  the 
prefabricated'  way.  While  we  specialize  on  beau¬ 
tiful  select  birch  plywood  for  interior  decoration 
and  cabinets,  also  have  other  exotic  woods  like 
Walnut  Mahogany  Oak,  Ash  and  knotty  pine. 
Best  thing  would  be  to  get  in  your,  farm  truck 
or  family  car  and  come  over  to  see  me,  anytime. 
Second  best  call  me  person-to-person  reverse 
charge.  2  6340.  A.  J.  Violette,  Northfield  Road. 
Lunenburg  Mass.  I 


SIGNS 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY  when  you  sell  your  pro¬ 
duce  with  big  6”  x  28”  weatherboard  eye¬ 
catching  fruit,  vegetables  or  egg  signs.  $1  each 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Free  list.  R. 
Johnstone,  25  Robinliood  Rd.,  Albany  3,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

S4, 000.00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL.' 

Uncirculated  dollars— 1804-1839,  1893-S,  1895-P. 
1903-0  pay  $100.00-$5,000.00.  Certain  dates  Lin¬ 
coln  Cents  before  1932,  $100.00;  Flying  Eagle 
Cents, -$500.00;  Indian  Cents, -$140. 00;  dimes  be 
fore  1943  —  $2,000.00;  quarters  before  1924 
$1,000.00;  half  dollars  before  1905-$1,000.00;  2c 
pieces — $100.00;  3?  pieces-$130.00;  halfdimes— 
$500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $10.00 
$1,000.00.  Canadian'  coins,  1921 — 5 <t  silver— 
$100.00.  1875  quarters,  —  $75.00.  1921  —  50 <t 

$500.00.  Wanted — 20£  pieces,  gold  coins,  papei 
money,  etc.  OUr  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy 
ing — selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin  in 
formation — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation 
K-417-C,  Boston'  8,  Massachusetts. 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  'How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime  Raising  Earthworms!” 
Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


PATZ  BAKN  gleaners,  alio  umoaueis,  Manuit 
Spreaders.  Famous  foi  then  nigh  quality  ana 
longer  life.  Engineered  tor  buyers  wno  demand 
the  best.  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  sitos. 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Barn 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available  Noio 
Farm  Supply.  Rome,  New  York. _ 

DEPRESSION  PRICE*.  WE  SELL  CHEAP.  Save 
75%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1958 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  retundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  N.  Dakota. 

ELECTRIC  FORK  LIFT  1RUCK.  2000  ID.  hit 
capacity.  127”  high  lift.  36”  long  forks.  Sit 
down  rider  type.  Equipped  with  non-acid,  odor 
less  long  life  Edison.  Storage  Battery.  With 
heavy  duty  charger.  Like  new.  Less  than  ‘a  new 
price.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  Croton  I* ’alls  5,  N.  Y. 

BALER — New — "NEW  HOLLAND  68  Haynner' 
51686 — 2  to  sell.  On  display  Phil  Gardiner’s 
Showroom  and  10  acres  machinery,  Muilica  Hill, 
N.  J,  Send  deposit.  Visit  or  phone  GRidley  8-6291. 

TRACTOR  —  MASSE Y-H ARRIS  ’55,  big  tires,' 

good,  bargain  priced.  Phil  Gardiner,  Muilica  Hill, 
N.  J.  Send  deposit  —  visit  or  phone  GRidley 
8-6291.  _ 

BUY  SURPLUS  JEEPS,  TRACTORS,  farm  im- 

plements,  winches,  tools,  pumps,  hydraulics 
wholesale  direct  from  government.  List  and  pro¬ 
cedure,  $1.00.  Surplus  Center,  Dept.  26,  Etters. 
Pcnna.  ■  \ 

1  NIAGARA  DUSTER,  NOVO  ENGINE;  1  speed 
sprayer ;  1  stationary  D-4  Caterpillar  Diesel ;  1 
large  International  truck,  new  engine.  Mills  Bros. 
Orchards,  R.D.  #2,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be¬ 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  this. 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to 
lirst  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe,  DePere  49,  Wis. 

WANTED— SMALL  SAWMILL,  6’ -8’  carriage, 
working  order.  Reasonable;  Write  Wm.  Croes, 
betvidere,  New  Jersey. 

PORTA-MOW  HAY  DRIER— Invest  in  a  2  cent 
Postcard  and  get  information  on  a  sensational 
new  hay  drying  system.  Capable  of  handling  60 
ton  in  a  season  tor  hi  the  cost  of  other  drying . 
systems  and  it’s  portable,  too.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation  write  Otto  Piritz,  Petersburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  2x8  EVAPORATOR.  75' buckets, 
covers  in  good  condition.  A  Shaw,  Swift  River, 
Mass. 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS?  ~Whole- 
Prices!  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Box  T-3, 

jhomasville,  pa_  ,  _  , 

ALMANAC  AND  WAR  SURPLUS- Bargain 
Catalogue.  Both  for  dime.  Karl  Ort,  Dept.  T-3, 
York,  Pcnna, 

for  SALE:  HYDRAULIC  32’*  cider  press,.. 3 
motors,  racks,  cloths,  elevator,  vat,  complete. 
John  Kochoeki,  Cooper  St.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

FI V  E  ROW^HOLDAN  D  PLANTER  mounted  on 
Gy  50Wn  Ford,  double  transmission  lor  creeping 
5pced,  excellent  condition.  $750.00  or  best  oiler. 
Va,l„°aYmond  DeVincent  at  TW  4-0877  or  TW 
4-4196  Waltham  54,  Mass. 


REAL  ESTATE 


heal  ESTATE  WANTED  FOR  SALE,  all  types 
a,,  larnjs,  city,  village  and  rural  dwellings,  acre- 
n?e’  .  *  types  of  businesses  and  commercial 
Pioperty, ,  in  New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania. 
M7,  ner,or  write,  W.  W.  Worts  Real  Estate,  3b0 
Gam  Street,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

NEW  strout  SPRING  CATALOG  —  just  duti 
rnnlt,  tree!  Over  3170  bargains,  34  States, 
iL7„  "Repast.  Farms  homes,  businesses.  World  s 
ml?6?* 1'  58  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  251-R 
Ave„  .New  York  10,  N.  Y. _ _ 

i  TO  BUY  BARE  FARM  on  *  contract, 
jiust  be  50  to  70  cow  dairy  on  good  soil.  Fair 
u  good  buildings.  Elevation  not  over  1100  feet. 
n'W° , own  complete  line  of  machinery;  63  head 
mfn!stereci  Holsteins.  herd  average  of  13,000  lbs. 
fH?  anci  480  lbs.  fat  per  cow.  Now  own  hill 
o  an<t  would  like  bigger  and  better  farm. 

■uu  down  payment  until  present  farm  is  sold. 
AtnJurnish  excellent  references.  Box  514-DW, 
mtrican  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


COMIIVG  MEETINGS 

March  14,  15 — Block  &  Bridle  Club, 
Univ.  of  Connecticut,  Little  Interna¬ 
tional  Livestock  and  Horse  Show,  Rat- 
cliffe  Hicks  Arena,  on  campus. 

March  24-28 — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  University. 

March  29 — Five-Star  Futurity  Berk- 


REAL  ESTATE 

FLORIDA!!  300  ACRE  DAIRY  farm  of  best 
land  in  State.  300  head  cattle  producing  100  cans 
milk  daily  over  $7  per  hundred,  new  12  stall 
milking  parlor;  all  new  milking  equipment;  prac¬ 
tically  new  three  bedroom  2  bath  house;  tenant 
house  with  storage  barn;  tractors  and  equipment 
for  raising  silage  and  green  feed ;  -^Permanent 
pastures  of  various  grasses  and  white  Dutch 
clover;  8  flowing  wells  for  irrigation.  Write  for 
details  from  owner — Box  255,  DeLeon  Springs, 
Florida.  , 

SENECA  COUNTY  DAIRY  AND  FRUIT  farm, 
near  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.  212  acres,  38  head  of 
cattle,  38  acres  fruit,  balance  crops.  Very  pro¬ 
ductive,  good  barns  and  three  houses,  lake  front¬ 
age.  Owner’s  time  with  U.S.D.A,  in  Washington 
necessitates  sale  of  property  either  all  together 
or  two  farms  separately.  Lee  Stearns  Realty 
Service,  1718  Pinnacle  Road,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Dial  21886. 

FARM  TO  RENT— 120  ACRES,  good  buildings 

and  soil.  Write  to  Susan  Lamanna,  528  John  St., 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— DAIRY  .  FARM  FOR  50  milkers, 
good  land  and  buildings,  with  retdil  milk  route 
and  plant  or  will  buy  retail  route.  Box  514-GW, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

uEARN  PROFESSIONAL  cake  decorating.  De 
tails  free.  Deco-Secrets  Venice  22.  Calif. 

DiatUUiNi  CAFALoG  NAME  BRAND  gifts 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purenases  Send  $1  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors  12  Cedar.  Akron  New  York. 

GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING.  Weave  rugs  ai 
nome  for  neighbors  on  $89. oO  Union  Loom.  Thou 
sands  doing  it.  Booklet  free.  Carlcraft  Co. 
Adams  SC,  Boonvilie.  New  York. 

FELT — F OR  FUN  AND  PROFIT.  Make  skirts, 

toys,  appliques.  $2.08  per  yd.,  postpaid.  All 
colors  No  COD’s.  Send  25£  for  color  card  and 
price  sheet.  The  Felt  Crafters,  Plaistow  3,  N.  H. 

cs  a  K  l  NEW  GREASELESS  doughnuts  in 
Kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  details.  George  Ray 
5605  South  15th.  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

RUG  STRIPS  FOR  BRAIDING  and  hooking. 
Send  10£  to  cover  cost  of  samples.  Only  finest 
selvedges  100%  pre-snrunk  wool  right  from  the 
coat  factories.  No  dirty  mill  ends,  and  you  get 
the  colors  you  want!  Used  by  leading  teachers. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Quality  Coat  Factory 

51  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

MEN’S  TEE  SHIRTS  —  DACRON  reinforced 
collar,  combed  yarn,  -super  fine  white.  Year’s 
supply  only  $6.95  dozen.  Sizes  small,  medium, 
large,  extra  large.  Check,  money  order.  E. 
Mathers,  Stafford,  N  Y. 

IRISH '-LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS  made  spe¬ 
cifically  for  tatting.  Full  10  %”  size.  White  only. 
$1.50  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  Quantity 
prices  available.  E.  &  S.  Sales,  Dept.  A,  P.O. 
Box  417,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

LET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  for 
you.  Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

QUILT  PIECES;  BEAUTIFUL  COLORS!  l'A 
lbs.,  $1.00;  314  lbs.,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ward  42-A  Manchester,  Springfield  8, 
Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

RUBBER  STAMP  WITH  YOUR  NAME  ana 
address — 3  lines.  $1.00  postpaid.  Champlain  In¬ 
dustries.  Grand  Lsie.  Vermont. 

GUARANTEED  SATISFACTION  or  money  back. 
Pipe  Smoking  or  Redleaf  chewing  5  pounds  $3.00 
postpaid.  Fred  Stoker.  Dresden,  Tennessee. 

FREE—  wALl-PAPER  CATALOG — Golden  Anni¬ 
versary  Issue  —  Smart  new  colors  and  designs. 
Save  %  to  V2.  Instructions .  for  measuring  and 
hanging.  We  pay  postage.  Penn  Wall  Paper 
Mills.  Dept.  O.  Philadelphia  5.  Pa 

SUFFER  FROM  VARICOSE  ULCERS?  Try 
Bela-ro-peol  ointment.  4  oz.  $3.00,  16  oz.  $7.00. 
Bela-ro-peol,  341  E.  Center  St.,  Manchester, 
Conn.  Dept.  AA. 

PREVENT  DIGGING  UP  CLOGGED  drains, 

pumping  filled  septic  tanks  with  Prevent.  Com¬ 
pletely  new  biological  treatment  for  household 
sewage  systems.  No  messy  mixing — just  flush 
down  Toilet.  Absolutely  harmless.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Bargain.  4  treatments  $1.50  postpaid. 
C.  E.  Hammond.  Dept.  F,  Box  81,  Masonville, 
New  Jersey. 

FREE  COPY  OF  NEW  AND  HELPFUL  maga¬ 
zine  for  older  folks.  The  Age  Outlook,  1015  W. 
Liberty  St.,  Rome  3,  N.  Y. 

auY  WHOLESALE  —  Save  70%.  Watches 

cameras,  sporting  goods,  appliances,  clothing, 
etc.  Send  postcard,  Econ-O-Mart  Whippany  14. 
New  Jersey. 

'DELICIOUS  FRESH  SMOKED  HERRING.  5  lbs 
$3.00  postpaid.  Gillingham  Fishery,  Bay  Port  10, 
Michigan 

BUTTERNUT,  BLACK  WALNUT  or  Hickorynut 
meats  <fj)  $1.00  pkg.  Evelyn  Beasley,  Rochester, 
New  Hampshire. 

CHAMOMILE  TEA,  DIARRHEA  CURE  for 
birds.  25f  enough  to  save  the*  life  of  your  bird. 
Cozzens  Bird  Seed  Co..  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

.APPLE  ORCHARD  SPRAYERS;  new  1700x16 
tires  $52.00  each  Free  delivery.  American  Tire 
Company.  Box  584.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

FISHING  BY  THE  MOON  ACCORDING  to  signs, 
phases,  etc.  For  any  date  1958.  Postpaid  50c. 
Planetarium.  Box  558-E,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

year.  Log  Cabin  Life,  Old  Forge  16,  New  York. 
STANDING.  TIMBER  WANTED  —  Top  prices 
paid  for  oak,  whitewood,  and  maple  sawlogs  and 
veneer  logs.  Within  80  mile  radius  of  Peeks- 
kill.  N.  Y.  J.  R.  Houskeeper,  Putnam  Valley 

New  York. _ \ _ 

5  LBS.  HONED  SMOKED  FISH,  $3.00  postpaid. 
Den  bow  Fisheries,  Lubec,  Maine. 

GIANT  SIZE  RAT~TRAP:  Can  Be  used  for  fish 

basket.  Customer  reports  57  fish  caught  one 
night.  Price  $3.95  FOB  plant.  Slocumb  Supply 
Co.,  Douglas,  Georgia. 


shire  Breeders’  Show  and  Sale,  Kenton, 
Ohio. 

Mar.  31-Apr.  3  —  Fam).  and  Home 
Week,  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

Apr.  8  —  15th  Annual  Meeting  and 
dinner,  New  York  State  Cheese  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  Hotel  Woodruff, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  President,  William 
J.  Benjamin,  Potsdam. 

April  8 — Spring  Meeting,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Poultry  Growers  Association, 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham. 

April  12  —  Connecticut  Angus  Asso¬ 
ciation  Invitation  Sale,  Kent  Hollow 
Farms,  New  Preston. 

May  10 — New  England  Angus  Farm¬ 
ers  Sale,  Brandon,  Vt. 

June  24-27— State  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress,  Cornell  University. 

June  26-28 — Eleventh  Annual  Del- 
marva  Chicken  Festival,  Denton,  Mary¬ 
land. 
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BERKSHIRE  SHOW  AND 
SAEE - MARCH  29 

Berkshire  Breeders  from  New  York, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  recently  formed  an  organization. 
The  Five-Star  Futurity  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  a  sale  each  spring. 

Officers  of  the  group  are  Lloyd  Alex¬ 
ander,  Jr.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  President; 
Gene  Wakeland,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Vice 
President;  and  Kenneth  Wiley,  Pen- 
field,  N.  Y.,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  first  Futurity  Sale  of  Berkshire 
boars  and  open  gilts  will  be  held  March 
29  at  Kenton,  Ohio.  A  show  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  will  precede  the  sale  at  1:30  p.m. 

About  150  head  are  expected  for  the 
show.  These  will  be  chosen  from  264 
head  nominated  by  41  breeders  from 
the  five  states  from  178  litters.  Each  of 
the  three  classes  for  boars  and  three 
for  gilts  will  have  10  prize  winners 
which  will  make  up  the  auction  sale. 


ALL-AMERICAN  AGED  COW 


•  SENECASIDE  MERYL-E  • 

» 

1957  All-American  Aged  Guernsey  Cow 
Grand  Champion,  1957  National  and  International 

HER  SIRE  -  MOREAU  FARMS  CHIEF 

Is  in  active  service  at  NYABC  and  siring  the  kind  you  like 
for  your  own  herd. 

47  AB  daus.  av.  50R  8,630M  5.0%  429F 

NY  -  Breed  AB  average  8,253M  4.8%  396F 

f  18  daus.  off.  cl.  (av.  85.3)  1  E  11VG  3  GP  3  G 

Breed  your  cows  to  Mo  or  other  NYABC  sires  through  regular 
or  planned  mating  Service.  Call  your  technician  today,  or  write 

NEW  YORiC 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  528A  <®>  Ithaca,  New  York 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO?  ! 

You’ll  save  with  a  I 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


CONCRETE  SILO 

► 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  folder  without  obligation. 

Name _ _ _ 


|  Address, 

I 

[_City__ 


WOOSTERDALE  FARM  DISPERSAL 

MONDAY  MARCH  17  -  10:30  A.M. 
LOCATED:  5  mi.  NE  of  Wolcott,  4  mi.  NW  of 
Red  Creek,  Wayne  County 
FARM  AT  AUCTION— About  180  acre  fruit 
&  dairy  farm. 

This  farm  is  in  the  upper  2%  bracket  of  fruit  &.  dairy 
farm  products  sold  in  Wayne  County.  Popular  varieties 
of  apples  &  cherries  plus  modern  dairy  ham  and  mod¬ 
ern  house  .  .  .  TRULY  A  HIGHLY  DESIRABLE 
FARM.  Mortgage  available. 

40  "DEAN”  BRED  HOLSTEINS  40 
Last  year’s  HIR  lactation  average  was  15,003  Milk  3.9% 
&  587  fat  on  16  head.  Classification  Score — 85  pts.  Selling 
will  be  one  “EX”  900  lb.  dean  daughter  &  2  “VG” 

TREMENDOUS  AMOUNT  OF  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
ORCHARDS  &  DAIRY  FARMING;  Includes  ’57  John 
Bean  Speed  sprayer  Mod.  40-F-5I9,  tractors.  Forage 
harvesters,  5  farm  wagons. 

CARL  G.  WOOSTER,  Owner  of  Cattle 
Past  President  of  National  Holstein- Friesian  Ass’n. 
CHAS.  V0SBURGH,  Owner  &  Auctioneer,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


^TorestH/iem  TANDEM  PLANTER 

Easy,  Low  Cost  Planting  of  Liners, 
}  Potted  Stock,  etc.  Rugged— 3  point 
hitch  —  for  any  terrain.  No  plant 
damage— better  survival. 

FflEE  Literature.  Dealers  Invited. 
Dept.  AA  GERMANIA,  PENNA. 

FORESTVIEW EVERGREEN  NURSERY 


(IMPORTED  SWEDISH  STAINLESS 
STEEL  RAZOR  BLADES 

New  blade  sensation  that  will  change 
America'®  shave  habits  Edftes  COLD 
HARDENED  by  special  proceaa  stay 
smooth,  sharp  up  to  10  shave®  from 
each  blade  No  nicks,  no  scratch. 
Barbett  Stainless  Blades  do  not  rust! 
SATISFACTION  CL  \RA\TEED  JO 
double-edge  blades  IN  DISPENSERS 
I  only  $1  00  ppd 

'SHARP  IMPOSTS.  i«K  5 AS  D.p.  B,  Rutland, 


1 


.Ml 
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FARM  FAMILY 


T 


HE  DAY  I  drove  out  with  Mrs. 
Margaret  Spiers,  Genesee 
County  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  to  call  on  young  Jim 
and  Jean  Hume,  who  live  on  the  Creek 
Road  near  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  we  were 
met  at  the  door  of  their  attractive 
white  farmhouse  by  Jean  and  two  of 
their  three  small  sons,  4% -year-old 
Jeff  and  3-year-old  Joel.  Judd,  the 
baby,  was  fast  asleep  in  his  room  up¬ 
stairs. 

Jim  Hume  came  in  shortly  after  I 
arrived,  and  while  we  \  talked  Jeff 
climbed  up  on  his  father’s  knees  and 
occasionally  broke  into  our  conversa¬ 
tion  to  tell  me  about  his  personal  farm 
interests  —  the  little  pigs  and  new 
calves  in  the  barn  and  the  wonderful 
pony  he  is  going  to  have  when  he  is 
old  enough  to  ride  it.  ' 

I  knew  quite  a  lot  about  the  Humes 
before  I  met  them.  Associate  County 
Agent  Kenneth  Stone  had  told  me : 

“Jim  is  getting  ahead  in  farming. 
He  started  working  on  the  home  farm 
for  his  dad,  James  Hume,  Sr.,  after 
graduating  from  Cornell  in  1950,  and 
now  he  is  in  partnership  with  him. 
Both  Jean  and  Jim  are  taking  hold  in 
our  community.  They’re  active  in  their 
farm  organizatipns.  Jean  is  chairman 
of  the  Women’s  Committee  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  Jim  is  president  of 
the  Extension  Service  Association. 
He’s  a  former  4-H  Club  member,  and 
gives  a  lot  of  time  to  helping  4-H’ers 
now.  Both  Jim  and  Jean  are  active  in 
the  Batavia  Methodist  Church,  too.” 


By 

MABEL  REBEL 


DHIC,”  he  said.  “Our  loans  were  se¬ 
cured  through  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
and  Production  Credit,  our  milk  goes 
to  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  farm  purchases  and  pro¬ 
duce  are  done  through  the  local  G.L.F. 

“We  have  started  this  year  to  take 
part  in  the  Extension  Service  farm 
management  program.  We’re  using 
the  business  analysis  system  put  out 
by  Cornell  and  are  pleased  with  it.  We 
definitely  hope  that  it  will  show  us 
where  our  greatest  expenses  are,  and 
what  are  our  best  paying  enterprises. 
Nowadays  you  have  to  have  a  record 
of  all  costs.  You  have  to  know  what 
and  where  they  are,  so  you  can  make 
the  needed  adjustments.  We  find  this 
new  system  easier  than  the  one  we 
were  using.” 

Altogether  the  Humes  have  a  total 
of  850  acres.  The  partnership  consists 
of  thi^ee  farms,  operated  as  one  unit, 
except  that  Jim  and  his  father  have 
their  own  individual  dairies.  The  thrfee 
farms  are  all  on  the  Creek  Road  and 
consist  of  the  home  farm,  which  has 
been  in  the  family  since  the  1800’s;  an 
adjoining  farm  which  was  purchased 
some  time  ago,  and  the  Cone  farm,  ac¬ 
quired  two  years  ago.  James  Hume, 
Sr.,  lives  on  the  home  farm,  and  Jean 
and  Jim  on  the  Cone  farm. 


In  the  Jim  Home,  Jr.,  family,  everybody's  name  begins  with  a  "J".  Here's  the  whole 
family— Jean  and  Jim  with  their  three  boys,  Joel,  Judd,  and  Jeff,  on  a  winter's  day 
at  their  farm  along  the  Creek  Road  near  Batavia  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


When  I  asked  Jim  about  their  farm 
and  community  activities,  he  saicT: 
“There’s  really  nothing  spectacular 
about  us,  except  maybe  in  the  extent 
to  which  we  participate  in  our  organi¬ 
zations.  All  this  work  takes  a  lot  of 
time,  but  we  feel  it’s  worth  it,  and  I 
think  a  lot  of  others  would  gain  if 
they  would  take  a  more  active  part. 

“Most  of  all,  I’d  like  to  see  more 
young  farm  families  active  in  their  or¬ 
ganizations.  They  would  benefit  by  it, 
as  I  have.  Every  organization  I  have 
belonged  to  has  had  some  effect  on  me 
and  helped  me  to  do  the  things  I’ve 
done  and  to  become  a  better  person.” 

During  July,  1956,  Jim  and  Jean  en¬ 
tertained  a  young  IFYE  (Interna¬ 
tional  Farm  Youth  Exchange)  student 
from  Brazil,  Antonio  Magalhaes. 
“This  was  a  thrilling  experience,” 
Jean  said.  “We  all  gained  a  lot  from 
Tony’s  stay  with  us.” 

Jim  believes  in  cooperating  with 
farm  organizations  and  institutions  in 
a  business  way,  too.  “We  are  using 


“The  real  estate  is  all  owned  by  my 
father,”  Jim  told  me,  “but  he  and  I 
are  equal  partners  in  the  livestock 
and  tools.  I  am  still  buying  in  on  my 
half  of  the  stock  and  tools.  My  young¬ 
er  brother  is  with  us  too.  He  shares 
tpe  same  work  and  all  the  decisions, 
and  he  carries  just  as  much  weight  in 
the  business  as  Dad  and  I,  but  he  is 
working  for  the  partnership  at  pres¬ 
ent,  as  he  wasn’t  ready  to  join  us  last 
April.  The  business  is  open,  however, 
and  if  he  sees  fit  to  come  in,  we’re 
ready  for  him  and  will  be  happy  to 
have  him.” 

The  women  in  the  Hume  family 
have  their  partnership  jobs,  too.  Mrs. 
Hume,  Sr.,  is  “treasurer.”  She^handles 
the  payroll  and  does  the  banking.  Jean 
does  the  bookkeeping,  an  easy  job  for 
her  as  she  had  business  training  and 
experience  before  she  married  Jim.  In¬ 
cidentally,  Jean  was  a  city  girl,  but 
after  six  years  of  being  a  farmer’s  wife, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  anyone  more 
enthusiastic  about  country  living. 


Both  Jean  and  Jim  feel  that  the 
farm  is  a  wonderful  place  to  raise 
children.  “You’re  all  together  more,” 
said  Jim,  “and  the  whole  family  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  farm. 

“In  farming,  your  income  can’t  be 
measured  just  in  dollars,”  heyadded 
thoughtfully.  “There’s  a  lot  more  to  it 
than  that.  When  I  first  got  out  of  col¬ 
lege,  I  wasn’t  so  sure  what  I  wanted 
to  do — whether  to  go  into  farming  or 
to  use^  my  Ag  college  education  in 
some  other  field.  But  when  I  got  back 
here  on  the  hdme  farm,  I  knew  defi¬ 
nitely  that  this  was  where  I  wanted  to 
be,  and  this  was  what  I  wanted  to  do. 

“One  man  I  owe  much  to,”  he  said, 
“is  Professor  John  Willman  of  Cornell. 
He  knows  how  to  help  a  young  fellow 
just  out  of  college  come  home  and  fit 
into  the  home  farm..  He  made  me  re¬ 
alize  that  these  older  men  who  sur¬ 
vived  the  depression  and  met  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  these  past  decades  certainly 
have  something  to  give  us  young  men. 


“Professor  Willman  told  us,  ‘If  you 
will  just  sit  back  qnd  profit  from  your 
father’s  experience,  you  will  learn 
something’ — and  he  was  right.  In  com¬ 
ing  back  to  the  home  farm,  I  made  it 
a  policy  never  to  criticize  what  was 
being  done  here,  never  to  say,  ‘We  do 
it  this  way  at  Cornell.’  I  wanted  to 
learn,  to  work  hard,  and  to  make  my 
dad  and  neighbors  respect  me.  I  have 
learned  a  4ot  from  all  of  them. 

“I  think  that  youth  with  its  ability  to 
work  hard,  and  age  with  its  experience 
and  capital,  need  each  other  today.  It’s 
about  the  only  way  a  young  fellow  can 
get  started  in  farming.  I  couldn’t  have 
got  the  financial  backing  I  have  with¬ 
out  Dad.” 

When  I  bade  the  Humes  goodbye, 
Jim  said  again,  “If  you  print  anything 
about  us  in  the  A. A.,  please  don’t  for¬ 
get  to  say  that,  most  of  all,  I’d  like 
to  see  more  young  farm  families  active 
in  their  organizations  and  benefit  from 
them  as  much  as  we  have.” 


WINTER 

[OTHING  is  quite  so  comforting 
as  the  radiant  heat  from  a 
wood-burning  kitchen  stove.  I 
remember  the  winter  evenings 
on  the  farm  in  the  1910  era.  Many  an 
evening,  instead  of  going  into  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  with  its  tall,  nickel-trimmed 
base  heater,  we  all  stayed  in  the 
kitchen. 

We  children  did  our  homework 
around  the  big  table  with  its  red  and 
white  checked  cloth  and  the  pewter 
Lazy  Susan  in  the  middle.  Overhead 
there  was  an  ornate,  brass-bowl  kero¬ 
sene  lamp  that  went  up  and  down  on  a 
metal  chain.  I  liked  to  sit  on  the  far 
side  of  the  table.  With  a  big  geogra¬ 
phy  in  front  of  me,  I  could  usually 
read  an  exciting  Wild  West  novel 
without  being  detected.  However,  a  lad 
with  three  sisters  and  no  brothers  al¬ 
ways  had  to  be  careful. 

Mother  worked  at  the  never-quite- 
caught-up  mending  and  darning. 
Father  read  the  papers  and  farm 
journals.  The  cats  snoozed  on  the  sofa 


THOUGHTS 


Ry  HAYDN  S.  PEARSON 


and  Laddie  made  little  whimpering 
noises  as  he  dreamed  of  the  wood¬ 
chuck  in  the  garden  wall. 

Today  I  step  up  to  a  metal  gadget 
on  the  wall,  and  a  push  with  one 
finger  means  an  oil  burner  starts.  It 
is  a  different  world,  and  one  would  not 
go  back  to  the  old  ways;  but  I  often 
think  people  enjoyed  life  more  and 
lived  under  less  tension  in  the  days 
before  modern  science  took  off  on  its 
wild  excursion. 

In  the  winter  when  I  cannot  garden, 
I  enjoy  originating  recipes.  Another 
winter  pastime  of  mine  is  one  that  can 
be  enjoyed  by  anyone  who  still  be¬ 
lieves  in  elves  and  fairies.  On  a  bright, 
cold,  sunny  day,  when  beauty  sparkles 
on  the  hills  and  a  cold  wind  is  scud¬ 
ding  by  overhead,  listen  for  the  music 
of  the  bells.  Half  a  century  ago  when 
steel-shod  runners  of  sleighs  and 
pungs  squeaked  and  scrunched  over 
dry,  hard-packed  snow,  there  was 
sweet  music  in  brittle  winter  air.  Once 
or  twice  a  winter,  if  you  stand  in  an 


open  field  or  on  a  pasture  hilltop,  you 
may  hear  the  faint  musical  jingling  of 
the  bells  of  yesteryear  as  their  notes 
float  by  on  a  gen,tle  breeze. 

Time  was  when  farmers  took  a  keen 
interest  in  their  winter  bells.  Work 
horses  usually  wor6  only  one  good- 
sized  bell  jingling  from  their  collars. 
As  a  big  team  swung  along  at  a  brisk 
walk,  the  rhythmic  tolling  of  the  bells 
was  tuneful  and  far-carrying  on  a 
cold,  still  day.  A  family  could  tell 
which  farmer  was  on  the  way  to  town 
for  a  load  of  grain  by  the  bell’s  music. 

For  pungs’  and  sleighs’  pole  chimes, 
or  for  the  body  straps  for  roaders,  a 
farmer  had  a  number  of  choices.  The 
Swiss  Pole  Chimes,  six  bells  that  har- 


—  * 

monized,  were  very  popular;  the  Mika¬ 
do  Chimes  of  pure  bell  metal  and  iron 
knockers  were  considered  the  best 
made,  but  they  were  expensive  at  $1.55 
a  strip  for  each  shaft. 

Some  men  preferred  to  make  up  their 
own  sets  from  the  King  Henry  bells  of 
varying  sizes.  The  Dexter  Body  Strap 
of  24  bells  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  all;  when  a  fast  roader  trotted  brisk¬ 
ly  along,  the  24  bells  made  a  medley 
of  tuneful,*  jingling  music.  Gone  are 
the  days  of  sleighs  and  pungs;  gone  are 
the  days  when  work  horses  pulled  big 
loads  along  snow-packed  roads.  But  the 
tinkling  music  is  still  in  the  air,  chim¬ 
ing  softly  down  the  long  corridor  of 
Time. 
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’Round  The  Kitchen 

✓ 

By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


Lenten  Meals 

OR  MEATLESS  days  during 
the  Lenten  season,  choose  other 
high  protein  foods,  including 
fish  and  dishes  featuring  milk, 
eggs,  and  cheese  (alone  or  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  fish  foods);  also,  dried 
beans  and  peas.  Here  are  two  tasty, 
nourishing  main-dish  recipes  for  you 
to  try: 

GOLDEN  MACARONI  CASSEROLE 

1  package  (8  oz.)  macaroni 
1  can  condensed  cream  of  celery 
soup 

i/2  cup  milk 
y4  cup  butter 

1  cup  sharp  cheese,  grated 
i/g  teaspoon  pepper 
j/2  teaspoon  salt 
4  hard  cooked  eggs,  sliced 

Coqk  the  macaroni  in  boiling  salted 
water  until  tender.  Drain  and  combine 
with  the  soup,  milk,  butter,  about  % 
of  the  cheese,  pepper,  and  salt,  and 
mix  lightly.  Place  alternate  layers  of 
the  macaroni  mixture  and  hard  cooked 
eggs  in  a  greased  114-quart  casserole. 
Sprinkle  top  with  remaining  cheese. 
Cover  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°)  25  minutes.  Serves  6  to  8. 

EGG  TIMBALES  WITH  CREAMY 
CHEESE  SAUCE 

2  tablespoons  butter 
2  tablespoons  flour 
2/i  cups  milk 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
</8  teaspoon  pepper 
>4  cup  finely  diced  celery 
6  eggs,  slightly  beaten 

Melt  butter,  add  flour,  and  blend 
well.  Add  the  milk  gradually  and  cook 
until  thickened  and  smooth,  stirring 
constantly.  Add  seasonings  and  celery, 


and  slowly  pour  mixture  into  the  eggs 
and  beat  well.  Pour  into  6  medium 
size  greased  custard  cups  set  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°)  45  minutes  or  until  a  knife  in¬ 
serted  in  center  of  cup  comes  out 
clean.  At  serving  time,  unmold  and 
serve  with  this  cheese  sauce: 

Cheese  Sauce:  Simmer  over  low 
heat,  just  to  boiling,  1  large  can  (1% 
cups)  of  undiluted  evaporated  milk. 
Add  1  cup  of  grated  sharp  cheese, 
stirring  until  melted.  Makes  about  2 
cups  of  sauce.  (Note:  This  cheese 
sauce  may  be  used  for  other  main 
dishes,  such  as  macaroni  or  vegetables 
in  a  casserole.) 

No  matter  what  kind  of  fish  you 
choose  for  your  Lenten  dishes,  you 
will  find  all  varieties  tender  if  proper¬ 
ly  cooked.  Fish  cooks  quickly  and  is 
done  when  it  “flakes  easily  when  test¬ 
ed  with  a  fork.’’  If  cooked  longer  it 
becomes  dry  and  chewy.  Lean  fish  re¬ 
quires  more  added  fat  than  fat  fish 
to  keep  it  moist  and  flavorful. 

Oven-cooking  fish  in  a  utensil  which 
can  be  brought  to  the  table  reduces 
the  handling  of  the  cooked  fish  and 
makes  for  a  better  appearance.  Try 
different  kinds  of  fish  and  different 
methods  of  preparation;  also,  various 
sauces  and  garnishes  for  color  and 
texture  contrast  to  add  interest  to  fish 
dishes.  Tomato,  tartar,  cucumber, 
shrimp  or  lobster  sauce  and  endless 
variations  of  a  cream  sauce,  etc.,  help 
dress  up  fish  dishes.  Nice  garnishes 
are  tomato  or  lemon  slices,  crisp  raw 
vegetables,  paprika,  pickles,  and  crisp 
toasted  nuts. 

Frozen  Fish  Fillet 

Frozen  fish  fillets  (cod,  haddock, 


sole,  ocean  perch)  are  good  choices  as 
they  are  adaptable  to  so  many  ways 
of  cooking.  Two  pounds  will  serve  4  to 
6  persons.  To  broil,  place  thawed  fil¬ 
lets  skin  side  down,  on  a  cooking¬ 
serving  dish.  Brush  with  salad  oil, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper  and  paprika, 
and  broil  6  to  8  minutes  about  2 
inches  from  heat  or  until  fish  flakes. 
Garnish  and  serve. 

To  fry:  Thaw  fillets  just  enough  to 
separate,  and  cut  in  serving  size  por¬ 
tions,  roll  in  seasoned  flour,  and  fry 
in  skillet  over  medium  heat  8  to  10 
minutes,  or  until  done,  turning  to 
brown  both  sides. 

To  oven-fry:  Dip  each  piece  in  salt¬ 
ed  milk  (1  cup  milk  and  1  tablespoon 
salt)  and  dip  in  seasoned  bread 
crumbs.  Place  on  well  greased  cook¬ 
ing-serving  platter  and  pour  melted  1 
butter  over  fish.  Bake  10  to  12  min¬ 
utes  on  top-shelf  of  a  very  hot  oven 
(500°)  or  until  fish  flakes.  Garnish 
and  serve. 

To  bake:  Sprinkle  thawed  fillets 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  place  in  a 
single  layer  in  a  well  greased  baking¬ 
serving  dish.  Cover  with  onion  slices, 
if  you  wish,  and  then  pour  over  fish  1 
cup  top  milk,  or  sweet  or  sour  cream, 
or  evaporated  milk,  or  a  thin  white 
sauce  or  creole  sauce.  Bake  uncovered 
in  a  moderate  oven  (350°)  for  30 
minutes,  basting  occasionally  with 
liquid  in  pan. 

To  bake  stuffed  fillets:  Place  in  pan 
one  whole  fillet,  sprinkled  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Top  with  your  favorite 
stuffing  and  cover  with  another  fillet. 
Fasten  together  with  toothpicks  and 
brush  top  with  melted  fat  or  lay  bacon 
slices  across  top.  Bake  as  for  regular 
baked  fillets. 

March  Plentiful  Foods 

Dried  prunes:  head  the  list  of  plenti¬ 
ful  foods  on  March  markets,  according 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  popular  medium  size  will  be 


in  heaviest  supply.  Modern  prunes  are 
tender  enough  to  eat  uncooked  out  of 
hand,  are  good  between-meal  snacks 
for  children,  or  may  be  added  to  lunch 
box.  Try  this  prune  meringue  pie:  Com¬ 
bine  1  y2  cups  cut-up,  cooked,  pitted 
prunes,  1  cup  prune  liquid,  %  cup  su¬ 
gar,  and  3  tablespoons  cornstarch  and 
cook  until  thickened.  Pour  into  baked 
9-inch  pastry  shell  and  top  with  mer¬ 
ingue  and  bake. 

Corn,  canned  or  frozen,  is  the  plenti¬ 
ful  vegetable  of  the  month,  and  there 
will  be  lots  of  fresh  apples  and  canned 
pears. 

Pork  will  also  be  plentiful  during 
March.  Fresh  pork  is  tender  meat  and 
heeds  to  be  cooked  at  low  tempera¬ 
tures  until  it  is  done  all  the  way 
through  to  bring  out  its  flavor,  save 
nutrients,  and  as  a  safety  measure  — 
but  it  should  not  be  over-cooked,  as 
this  will  dry  and  harden  it.  For  safety, 
all  traces  of  pink  color  must  have  dis¬ 
appeared. 

To  roast  pork:  Place  roast,  fat  side 
up,,  in  uncovered  shallow  pan,  adding 
no  water.  Season  either  before  or  after 
cooking,  and  roast  at  325°.  A  small 
pork  loin  of  2  to  3  pounds  will  take 
about  1  y2  to  2  hours;  a  5  to  7  pound 
loin  takes  3  to  4  hours;  a  6  to  8  pound 
fresh  ham  4%  to  5  14  hours.  Allow  10 
minutes  more  a  pound  if  cuts  are  boned 
and  rolled. 

Frozen  Pork 

The  unpleasant  rancid  flavor  and 
odor  of  frozen  pork  is  being  studied  by 
U.S.D.A.  scientists,  who  give  these  tips 
for  keeping  fresh  pork  in  freezer  up  to 
7  to  8  months.  Trim  much  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  fat  from  pork  before  freezing. 
Use  the  best  freezer  wrapping  materi¬ 
als — air  tight  and  moisture  resistant. 
Press  wrapping  paper  close  to  meat  to 
keep  out  as  much  air  as  possible  and 
make  a  tight  seal.  Freeze  and  store 
pork  at  zero  or  lower.  Roasts  frozen 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 


New  kind  of  breakfast 

Iand  timely  new  recipe 
enriched  with  Mother’s  Oats 

ORANGE-BLENDED  OATMEAL 

Here’s  a  brand  new  kind  of  oatmeal!  And  a  new  taste  de¬ 
light!  It’s  an  intriguing  new  way  for  youngsters  (and  grown¬ 
ups)  to  get  the  high-protein  benefits  of  good  hot  oatmeal. 
The  flavor  of  frozen  orange  juice  — blended  into  the  oatmeal 
in  the  pan  —  deliciously  flavors  every  spoonful  of  creamy 
oatmeal.  Try  it ! 

Follow  oatmeal  recipe  on  package  for  4  to  6  servings. 
Cover  and  let  stand  as  directed.  Then  stir  in  14  cup  frozen 
orange  juice,  undiluted.  Each  serving  may  be  garnished 
with  toasted  coconut.  Serve  with  milk  or  cream. 


"EASTER  EGG”  COOKIES 


High-protein  Mother’s  Oats  adds  nourishment  and  nut-like 
flavor  to  cookies. 


1  cup  butter  or  margarine,  soft 
72  cup  brown  sugar 
1  tsp.  almond  or  vanilla 
flavoring 
1  egg 


3  cups  sifted  flour 
V2  tsp.  salt 
1  cup  Mother's  Oats 
(quick  or  old  fashioned, 
uncooked) 


Beat  butter  and  sugar  until  creamy;  add  flavoring  and  egg. 
Sift  together  flour  and  salt;  thoroughly  mix  with  butter  mix¬ 
ture.  Stir  in  oats.  Shape  dough  to  form  36  eggs.  Bake  on 
ungreased  cookie  sheets  in  slow  oven  (325°F.)  20  to  25  min¬ 
utes.  Cool.  Decorate  with  confectioners’  sugar  frosting. 
Makes  3  dozen. 


Look  for  China,  Cup  &  Saucer, 
Oven-Serve  Ware  and  Aluminum  Ware  inside 
the  big  square  packages  of  Mother's  Oats 
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“ Separates ”  For  You 

By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


I EPARATES  like  the  attractive 
styles  shown  on  the  opposite 
I  page  are  for  everyone- — not  just 
the  young.  Older  and  more  ma¬ 
ture  figures  are  finding  that  separate 
but  coordinated  blouses  and  skirts  are 
the  answer  to  their  needs.  Skirts  can 
change  tops  for  a  new  look  and  for  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions.  Blouses  may  be  jacket 
type,  tuck-in,  or  overblouse.  Why  not 
try  utilizing  this  practical  fashion  fea¬ 
ture  to  get  variety  and  freshness  in 
your  own  clothes  plan  ? 

The  trick  is  to  choose  your  fabrics 
and  colors  wisely.  When  skirt,  blouse, 
and  belt  are  in  shades  of  one  color  or 
blending  of  a  small  or  medium  pattern¬ 
ed  print,  you  get  the  same  long,  slim 
effect  as  in  a  one-piece  dress.  The 


blouses  can  do  double  duty,  too,  because 
you  will  -find  that  you  frequently  wear 
them  with  one  of  your  suit  skirts. 

Laundering  and  ironing  a  blouse  or 
skirt  offers  fewer  problems  than  a 
dress  and  this  ease  of  care  is  another 
good  feature  of  separates. 

Polka  dots  are  smart  —  tiny  dots, 
large  coin  dots,  and  varisized  dots 
forming  a  design  of  their  own.  Floral 
patterns  are  used  everywhere  with  a 
splashy  effect  in  both  large  and  small 
motifs.  You  might  choose  a  dot  or  floral 
pattern  for  your  blouse  and  a  matching 
plain  colored  skirt  in  crease  resistant 
cotton  or  a  rayon  and  silk  mixture.  Or 
perhaps  you  will  decide  in  favor  of  a 
twin  print,  using  thb  sheer  fabric  for  the 
blouse  and  the  more  opaque  fabric  for 


the  skirt — both  in  the  same  print  de¬ 
sign  (especially  good  for  No.  8425  on 
page  37). 

Bold  windowpane  checks  in  a  65  per 
cent  Dacron  and  35  per  cent  cotton 
blend  for  No.  8432  would  require  mini¬ 
mum  care  and  ironing.  A  tweedy  mix¬ 
ture  of  rayon  and  acetate,  or  silk  and 
Orion,  would  be  excellent  for  the  in¬ 
verted  pleated  version  in  No.  8024  for 
year-round  wear. 

Polished  cottons,  fine  combed  cottons 
with  a  silky  look,  and  the  sheer  blends 
like  Dacron  and  Nylon,  or  acetate  and 
Nylon,  would  give  you  a  handsome  two¬ 
some  for  dress  occasions,  while  broad¬ 
cloths,  treated  percale  types,  denims 
and  others  can  be  as  tailored  and  so¬ 
phisticated  as  you  wish. 

Neat  and  Tidy 

I  want  to  share  with  you  a  device  I 
use  to  keep  my  blouses  and  skirts  neat¬ 
ly  tucked  in  place  so  they  are  comfor¬ 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

- -working  always  to  serve  the  community  better 


Rampaging  Weather  can’t  touch 
these  “Plowed-in”  Telephone  Wires! 

No  doubt  you’ve  seen  one  of  these  “plows”  in  your 
own  community.  For  in  recent  years  we’ve  buried  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  telephone  wire  and  cable  in  the  rural 
areas  we  serve— more  than  200  miles  last  year  alone. 

The  tearing  fingers  of  winter’s  ice  and  summer’s  hur¬ 
ricanes  can’t  reach  underground  telephone  wire.  It’s 
safe,  too,  from  many  other  hazards  of  overhead  wire. 

So  we  intend  to  bury  more  and  more  of  it  in  the  years 
ahead.  As  a  result,  your  telephone  service  will  grow 
steadily  in  dependability  and  usefulness. 

*  *  * 

Your  telephone  company  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
ways  and  means  to  keep  your  telephone  service  in- 
'  creasing  in  value  to  you.  And  to  keep  its  price  low  so 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  bargains 
in  your  family  budget. 


TELEPHONE  CABLES  buried  on  your  property?  Know  where 
they  are?  If  not,  please  get  in  touch  with  the  telephone 
repair  service  before  you  start  your  spring  plowing.  A 
plowshare  in  seconds  can  cause  damage  that  might  take 
many  hours  to  repair— and  in  the  process  deprive  you  and 
your  neighbors  of  telephone  service. 


table  and  trim  looking.  No  gadget  is 
necessary — just  a  simple  sewing  tech¬ 
nique  which  you,  too,  can  do. 

Go  to  the  notion  department  in  yon, 
store  and  buy  some  cotton  snap  tape 
Snaps  have  been  mechanically  appi^ 
every  two  inches  apart,  with  one  ha!i 
of  the  Snap  fastener  on  one  piece  of  the 
tape  and  the  other  half  on  the  matching 
length.  You  can  make  your  own  snap 
tape  if  you  prefer.  Also,  you  can  send 
to  the  Newark  Dressmaker  Supply  Co, 
671  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  this 
and  all  types  of  sewing  supplies.  The 
kind  of  tape  used  for  slip  covers  is  top 
bulky.  I  buy  about  three  yards  of  cot¬ 
ton  snap  tape,  so  as  to  have  enough  ts 
fix  a  number  of  blouses  and  skirts  at 
the  same  time. 

At  the  base  of  the  waistband  of  the 
skirt,  on  the  inside,  pin  in  the  one  half 
of  this  tape — making  sure  that  a  snap 
fastener  is  located  exactly  in  the  center 
front  and  another  exactly  in  the  center; 
back  of  the  waistline.  Hem  this  in  place 
with  small  firm  stitches. 

Next,  try  on  one  of  your  blouses, 
placing  the  matching  length  of  tape 
around  your  waist  and  pin  the  ends 
snugly  together.  Again,  be  sure  that  a 
snap  is  directly  in  center  front  and 
back.  Also  check  the  number  of  snaps 
between  center  front  and  back  on  the 
skirt  band  and  have  the  same  number 
on  the  blouse  band.  Adjust  the  fullness 
of  the  blouse  so  it  is  attractive  and 
comfortable.  Do  not  pull  it  down  tot 
tightly  under  your  arm.  Take  off  the 
blouse  and  baste  the  tape  in  place, 
rpaking  any  adjustments  necessary  to 
even  up  the  line  or  fullness.  Then  ma¬ 
chine  stitch  it. 

I  put  the  indented  part  of  the  snaps 
on  the  skirt  bands  and  the  projected 
part  of  the  snaps  on  the  blouses.  Fol¬ 
low  this  same  method  on  a  number  of 
skirts  and  blouses  and  you  can  transfer 
back  and  forth  whenever  you  wish. 
Blouses  thus  snapped  in  place  stay  neat 
and  tidy. 

—  A.  A*  — 

’Hound  The  Kitchen 

( Continued  from  Page  35) 

without  cooking  have  better  flavor  but 
slightly  lower  thiamine  content  than 
those  frozen  pre-cooked. 

Potato  Pointers 

“Potatoes  in  Popular  Ways,”  Home 
and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  55,  is  available 
from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  for  15  cents.  It  describes 
different  types  of  potatoes,  and  how  to 
buy,  store,  and  prepare  them  (30  re¬ 
cipes).  In  case  you  think  potatoes  fat¬ 
tening:  1  medium  sized  potato,  boiled, 
pressure  cooked,  or  baked  provides  only 
about  100  calories,  the  same  as  a  large 
apple  or  orange,  or  half  a  large  grape¬ 
fruit.  Potatoes  offer  more  than  calor¬ 
ies.  One  medium  sized  potato  can  fur¬ 
nish  as  much  as  one-fifth  of  the  daily 
required  vitamin  C,  and  worthwhile 
amounts  of  thiamine,  niacin,  iron  and 
phosphorous. 

It's  Maple  Sirup  Time 

“Using  Maple  Sirup”  is  the  title  of 
Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  985,  recently 
off  the  press.  It  suggests  maple  flavor 
for  different  foods,  and  gives  recipe-' 
for  candies,  desserts,  frostings,  and  ice 
cream,  as  well  as  pointers  for  selection 
of  the  sirup. 

To  get  a  copy,  write  to :  Mailing 
Room,  Stone  Hall,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Free  to  residents  of 
New  York  State;  50  to  othei’S. 

A  New  Different  Mix 

A  Meringue  Mix  is  newly  offered  by 
one  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  cafe 
and  muffin  mixes.  It  comes  2  packet3 
of  mix  to  a  package,  and  each  packet 
will  make  meringue  for  one  8-  or  9-ind- 
pie  shell  or  for  8  individual  meringue 
shells.  It  can  also  be  used  for  Bake® 
Alaska,  Angel  Pie,  or  Meringue  Kisses 
All  that  is  required  is  the  adding  of  s 
cup  of  water  to  contents  of  one  packet 
and  beating  until  the  meringue  hold* 
stiff  peaks. 
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Butterick  printed  patterns 

Dress  Look  Separates 

. . .  precious  wardrobe  additions 


8425  .  .  .  Flattering  swing  skirt  and 
three-quarter  sleeved  shirtwaist  with 
a  plunge  bow.  Size  20  requires  5%  yds. 
of  35"  fabric.  Misses’  and  Women’s 
Sizes  12-44.  500 

7953  .  .  .  Tailored  twosomes,  wing 
collared  blouse  tops  a  full  skirt  of 
soft,  unpressed  pleats.  Size  16  requires 
4%  yds.  of  35"  fabric.  Misses’  Sizes 
12-20.  500 

8024... Versatile  coordinates,  gathered 
back  jacket-blouse  teamed  with  a  slim 
skirt  with  inverted  pleats.  Size  14  re¬ 
quires  5Vs  yds.  of  35"  fabric.  Junior 
Misses’  11-15  and  Misses’  12-18.  500 

8432  .  .  .  Sub-teen  separates  featuring 
a  polo-shirt  styled  blouse,  designed  to 
be  worn  over  or  tucked-in  the  match¬ 
ing  slim  skirt.  Size  10  requires  3%  yds. 
of  35"  fabric.  Sub-teen  Sizes  8s-14s.  350 


T°  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 
Enclose  total  amount  of  patterns  and  add  5c  for  each  to  cover  first-class  mailing. 
Send  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  c/o  THE  BUTTERICK  CO.>  161 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  13,  New  York. 


Won  first  cooking  contest  at  age  thirteen 


Official  Presents  Cooking  Award 
at  New  York  State  Fair 


When  Mrs.  Herbert  Edwards  wins 
a  cooking  award  she  does  it  in  a 
big  way.  She  won  a  blue  ribbon  and 
a  silver  plate  at  last  fall’s  New  York 
State  Fair.  And  the  ribbon  was 
presented  by  the  Fair  Director 
himself,  Mr.  William  Baker. 

A  prize- winning  cook  since  child¬ 
hood,  nobody  needs  to  tell  Mrs. 
Edwards  about  the  importance  of 
good  ingredients.  She  always  uses 
the  best— including  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “This  dry  yeast 
rises  so  fast,”  she  says.  “And  it 
keeps  right  in  the  cupboard.” 

During  March,  many  of  you  will 
plan  Lenten  menus.  Of  course,  you’ll 


include  yeast-raised  specialties, 
and  if  you  bake  at  home,  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast — 
the  kind  prize-winning  cooks  de¬ 
pend  on.  It’s  so  fast  and  easy, 
stays  fresh  for  months.  Keep 
FleischmamFs  Active  Dry  Yeast 
handy  in  your  cupboard  for  yeast- 
raised  treats  and  for  the  new 
“Yeast-Riz”  Main  Dishes.  There’s 
a  recipe  on  every  “Thrifty  Three.” 


i\ 

Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard 


Brands  Inc. 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoyagoodnight’ssleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


IV.” 


WALL  PAPSR 


FREE  —  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG  N ex'"  selection  1957-58  | 
patterns.  Smart  new  colors  &  designs 
—83  patterns — complete  instructions 
for  measuring  &  hanging  wallpaper 
Wholesale  prices — %  to  %  lower  I 
than  retail  stores  and  WE  PAY  j 
POSTAGE.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  51st  Year  Phila.  5.  Pa. 


nasi 

NSTAU  A  DANIEL! 

\  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

cfEouwrupC&atr 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

&U/W6tfie 

€asu?e4t  c/uutAdW 

write'f OR  FULL  INFORMATION 


REFILLS  13  for  $1 

To  Fit  Every  Retractable 
Pen  Made  Including; 

“Scripto”  “Eversharp” 

‘Paper  Mate”  “Sheaffer” 
“Waterman”  “Wearever” 

An  these  &  over  200 
others  (except  Parker 
Jotter) 


One  make  per  $1 
der.  Two  ink  col¬ 
ors  per  $1  order. 

Choice  of  Red 
Blue,  Black, 

Green  or 
Brown 
Ink. 


$1.79 
Value 
Each) 

Retractable 

PENS 
6  for  $1 

100  for  $16.50 

Choice  of  Red,  Blue. 
Black  or  Green  Ink! 


Add  10c  shipping  charge. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Quantity 
and  imprint  prices  on  request. 


BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS  Dept.  84-C2 

86-24  Parsons  Blvd.  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — -Shrinks  Hemorrhoids  - 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H .*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*11  eg.  U.  S.Tat.  Off. 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  1,  1955 


For  Leaders  of 
Youth  Groups 


A  4-H  Club  Leader 
A  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
A  Scoutmaster  ' 

A  Sunday  School  Teacher 

A  Juvenile  Grange  Matron 

-  | 

or  j 

The  Leader  of  any  other  group  of  young 
people — 

% 

You  will  find  that 

LIVE  AND  LEARN 

written  by  Hugh  L.  Cosiine,  will  be  of  immeasurable  help 
to  you. 


Use  the  handy  coupon  below  to  send  in  your  order  now. 
The  supply  is  limited.  — 


H.  L.  COSLINE,  Editor 

\ 

American  Agriculturist 

Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.-Y. 

(  '  -  '  ? 

Enclosed  is  $ - for - 

copies  of  "Live  and  Learn"  at  $3.50  each,  postpaid. 

Mail  to: 

.  -* 

Name 

Address 

Please  print 

Our  European  Tour  will  begin  on  May  28  with  a  luxurious  5-day  cruise  aboard  t 
beautiful  Cunard  liner.  Queen  Elizabeth.  You'll  enjoy  every  moment  of  those  fi 
wonderful  days,  filled  with  relaxation,  entertainment,  delicious  meals,  and  g0( 
companionship. 


Our  Alaska  Tour  party  will 
visit  beautiful  Morraine 
Lake  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Ten  Peaks  during  our 
stay  at  Chateau  Lake 
Louise  and  the  Hotel  Banff. 

— Photo:  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 


Two  Perfect  Tours ! 


vantages  ours  do:  an  all-expense  ticket 
that  is  a  travel  bargain;  an  itinerat7 
that  includes  the  most  famous  and  fas¬ 
cinating  places  in  the  countries  we 
visit;  a  group  of  people  who  are  per¬ 
fectly  delightful  to  travel  with,  and  a 
complete  escort  service  that  relieves 
you  of  every  travel  worry. 

This  year’s  European  tour  will  be  in 
late  spring  —  the  best  time  of  all  to 
visit  Europe.  And  our  Alaska  tour  at 
the  height  of  summer  is  also  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  you  will  revel  in.  The 
hard  thing  is  to  decide  which  of  these 
outstanding  trips  you  want  to  take! 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  send  for 
copies  of  our  illustrated  itineraries. 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  it 
will  bring  you  full  details  of  both  of 
these  marvelous  tours.  Don’t  wait! 
Both  of  these  tours  are  filling  up  now. 


-V 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  'without  any  obli¬ 
gation  on  my  part,  the  following 
itinerary  (check  one  or  both): 

(  )  European  Tour,  May  28  to  July  1. 
(  )  Alaska  Tour,  July  29  to  Aug.  24. 

Name - 


Address 


Please  print  your  name  and  address 


[HICH  would  you  rather  do 
this  year?  Go  with  American 
Agriculturist  on  a  perfectly  de¬ 
lightful  Alaska  summer  tour, 
visiting  enroute  many  famous  places,  or 
travel  with  us  in  late  spring  to  Europe 
on  a  tour  that  will  take  us  to  England, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria, 
Leichtenstein,  Switzerland,  and  France? 
Both  of  these  are  all-expense,  escorted 
tours,  and  we  cordially  invite  you  to 
join  whichever  one  best  fits  your  plans. 
Here’s  a  brief  outline  of  each: 

Our  Alaska  Cruise 

The  dates  of  our  Alaska  Tour  are 
July  29  to  August  24,  and  our  beloved 
tour  leader,  Mr.  Verne  BeDell,  will 
again  head  this  party.  Mr.  BeDell  has 
conducted  all  of  our  Alaska  tours,  as 
well  as  our  California  and  Hawaiian 
tours,  for  many  years. 

Besides  an  enchanting  7-day  cruise 
on  the  calm  blue  waters  of  the  famous 
Inside  Passage  to  Alaska,  with  stops 
at  places  whose  names  have  thrilled 
Americans  since  early  Klondike  days, 
we  will  visit  Yellowstone  National 
Pai’k,  Rainier  National  Park,  and  the 
beautiful  West  Coast  cities  of  Seattle, 
Victoria,  and  Vancouver.  Then  on  our 
way  home  from  Alaska,  we  will  spend 
four  wonderful  days  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  at  luxurious  Chateau  Lake 
Louise  and  the  Hotel  Banff.  While 
there,  we  will  havp  sightseeing  trips 
that  will  take  your  breath  away  with 
their  beauty.  Words  just  cannot  des¬ 
cribe  all  the  fascinating  places  w"e  will 
visit  on  this  Alaska  Tour! 

N 

Our  European  Tour 

Did  you  know  that  our  European 
Tours  are  so  popular  that  some  people 
even  make  repeat  trips  with  us?  That 
is  because  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  another  tour  that  offers  all  the  ad- 
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American  Agriculturist,'  March  1,  1958  — 


Mrs.  Lucille  Williamson, 
household  management 
specialist  at  Cornell,  com¬ 
pares  the  capacity  of  two 
different  makes  of  dish¬ 
washers  in  preparation  for 
a  Farm  and  Home  Week 
exhibit  which  will  deal 
with  buying  and  using 
automatic  dishwashers. 
The  dates  of  the  big  week 
are  March  24  to  28. 


If  s  All  Yours! 

Ann  Steffen  of  Rochester, 


COSTS! 


By  MABEL  HEBEL 


ONE  OF  THE  annual  events  I  al¬ 
ways  look  forward  to  is  the  Cornell 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
during  which  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Economics  throws  wide 
its  doors  and  invites  all  homemakers  to 
come  and  see  what’s  new.  Living  here 
in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  go 
up  the  hill  to  Van  Rensselaer  Hall  and 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  .  .  .  but 
even  if  I  lived  many  miles  away,  I 
would  make  the  effort  to  come.  It’s  fun 
and  stimulating  to  hear  the  lectures 
and  see  the  demonstrations,  and  I  al¬ 
ways  come  away  with  new  ideas  and 
fresh  resolves. 

This  year’s  Farm  and  Home  Week 
starts  on  March  24  and  ends  on  the 
28th.  I  have  just  been  looking  over  an 
advance  copy  of  the  program  and  have 
already  marked  TWENTY  events  I 
would  like  to  take  in!  On  Monday,  the 
first  day,  there  are  at  least  six  things 
I  want  to  attend: 

“The  Styles  You  Choose  for  Furni¬ 
ture”  ...  a  lecture-demonstration  with 
colored  slides. 

“Take  it  easy.  A  yarn  about  a  kit¬ 
chen.”  (With  colored  motion  pictures.) 

“Cheese  please.”  Students  show  good 
ways  of  using  cheese  in  family  meals. 

“Refinishing  furniture.”  Motion  pic¬ 
ture  and  demonstration. 

“The  dinner  bell.”  All  the  things  you 
need  to  know  when  you’re  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  your  church  or  organization 
dinner. 

“Changing  prices  and  the  family’s 
money.”  The  person  discussing  this 
topic  will  be  Miss  Mabel  Rollins,  head 
of  the  College’s  Household  Economics 
Dept.,  and  I  wouldn’t  miss  hearing 
what  she  says. 

Tuesday  will  be  a  great  day  for  every 
woman  who  likes  clothes  .  .  .  and  that 
means  all  of  us,  doesn’t  it?  New  fabrics 
for  draperies,  upholstering  and  rugs,  as1 
well  as  for  clothing,  will  be  shown.  And 
there  wall  be  a  unique  style  show  in 
Van  Rensselaer  auditorium  (called 
“The  Pattern  and  Fabric  For  You”). 
The  models  will  be  homemakers  and 
they  will  show  garments  they  made  for 
themselves  and  their  families  in  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  classes. 

The  same  day — Tuesday — I  want  to 
see  the  USDA  motion  picture,  “Energy- 
Saving  Kitchen,”  and  hear  Miss  Ruby 
Doper  talk  about  it.  Also,  I  certainly 
want  to  see  Miss  Sarah  Neblett’s  de¬ 
monstration  of  “Design  at  Work  in  Re¬ 
solving  Problems  of  a  Room.” 


On  Wednesday  comes  a  topic  that  al¬ 
ways  allures  me:  “The  Modern  Travel¬ 
er:  Her  Clothes  and  luggage.”  This  will 
be  a  lecture-demonstration,  with  Mrs. 
Florence  Boak.  I  also  want  to  hear 
“Your  Family  Fare  .  .  .  How  to  Choose 
Foods  Which  Keep  Your  Family  Well 
Fed.” 

Thursday  affords  another  highlight 
for  home  sewers  and  fashion  conscious 
women:  “Creating  Clothes  Today.”  This 
will  be  in  effect  a  style  show,  witn  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  College  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  showing  clothing  they  have  made 
in  their  courses.  I  also  want  to  go  to 
a  demonstration  of  buffet  party  service 
for  family  entertaining,  called  “The 
Hostess  Joins  Her  Party.” 

Some  of  these  events  are  repeated  on 
other  days,  from  Monday  to  Pj’riday. 
Besides  those  I  have  mentioned  in  de¬ 
tail,  the  program  includes  other  fas¬ 
cinating  lectures  and  demonstrations 
...  on  children’s  behavior;  electronic 
ovens,  family  life  in  faraway  countries; 
safe  handling  of  cooked  food;  “the 
ABC’s  of  Apples”;  “The  Japanese 
Home”  (by  Kay  Eichelberger,  who 
writes  “You  and  Your  Home”  in  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist);  “Retire  to 
Life”  (growing  older) ;  insect  damage 
to  clothes  and  furniture,  and  safe  wir¬ 
ing  for  your  house. 

Why  not  plan  to  come  to  Cornell  dur¬ 
ing  Farm  and  Home  Week  this  month  ? 
It’s  a  wonderful  place  to  meet  your 
friends  and  to  learn  what’s  new  in , 
homemaking. 


N.  Y.,  and  Eileen  Funcheon, 
Buffalo,  seniors  in  the 
N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Home  Economics,  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  use  of  cheese 
in  a  Farm  and  Home  Week 


event  called 


Please.' 


'Cheese 


MOW  HAY  DRYER  REDUCES 


late  snow  storm 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

This  storm  that  steps  upon  the  heels  of 
spring. 


says 

Champion  Farmer 


Bending  the  birch  s  with  the  weight  of 
snow 

And  snapping  young  pine  branches  from 
fhe  bole, 

tame  quickly  and  it  will  as  quickly  go. 

The  cattle  toss  this  snow  upon  their  horns. 

Instead  of  standing  hunchbacked  to  the 
storm. 

The  mocking  crows  cry  out  that  it's  a 
fraud. 

And  early  robins  know  they'll  soon  be 
warm. 

The  brook's  awake  and  maple  buds  have 
swelled. 

The  high  bush  huckleberry  twigs  are  red. 
°°n  green  spring  fires  will  race  across 
»he  fields; 

^0rth  stirs  and  stretches  from  her  winter 
bed. 


MR.  CARL  YUNKER,  1956  winner 
of  the  Outstanding  Young  Farmer 
Award  of  the  New  YTork  State  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  operates  a  41 
cow  dairy  farm  near  Elba,  New  York. 
He  has  used  a  mow  hay  dryer  one 
season  and  has  already  found  it  will 
reduce  his  feed  bill. 

He  says,  “I  was  feeding  14  percent 
protein  in  my  grain  ration  and  with 
good  mow-cured  hay  I  have  cut  this 
to  12  percent.  In  the  future  I  can 
cut  this  even  more  by  starting  my 
haying  earlier.  There  is  no  question 
that  mow-cured  hay  is  of  higher  qual¬ 
ity  and  better  color.” 


Many  New  York  farmers  are  find¬ 
ing  that  an  electric  hay  dryer  can  pay 
for  itself  in  a  couple  of  years — after 
that  the  saving  is  pure  profit.  Why 
not  get  all  the  information  for  your¬ 
self.  Just  get  in  touch  with 
your  Niagara  Mohawk  farm 
service  representative. 

%-m 


Farm  Better  ....  Electrically. 
Niagara  Mohawk  Electricity  is 
the  biggest  bargain  you  can  buy. 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 
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Hostages  To  Fortune 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

HE  days  of  Bill’s  furlough  rushed 
by,  as  happy  days  always  do,  and  it 
was  nearly  time  for  him  to  go  away 
again.  Hard  as  it  was  to  part  with  his 
loved  ones,  it  was  easier  than  it  had 
been  when  he  went  away  before. 

Bill's  homecoming  had  apparently 
acted  as  a  tonic  for  his  grandfather.  He 
had  shown  such  rapid  improvement 
that  he  was  now  back  home.  To  be 
sure,  he  had  a  long,  slow  convalescence 
ahead  of  him,  but  Dr.  Gray  had  definite¬ 
ly  assured  Bill  that  his  grandfather 
would  get  better,  even  perhaps  to  the 
point  where  he  could  do  some  light 
work,  providing  he  would  take  time 
enough. 

Mary  Graham,  Bill’s  mother,  was 
happier  than  she  had  been  in  a  long 
time.  Her  father  was  better  and  home 
again,  she  was  no  end  of  proud  of  her 
new  grandson,  and  her  lively  little 
daughter,  Jean,  had  just  graduated 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 

OUNG  Bill  Graham  was  given  an 
emergency  furlough  from  the 
Army  to  get  home  to  see  his  grand¬ 
father,  John  Macdonald,  who  was  in 
the  hospital  after  having  a  heart 
attack.  All  the  old  differences  be¬ 
tween  grandfather  and  grandson 
were  long  since  forgotten. 

And  while  Bill  was  flying  home, 
his  son  chose  that  time  to  enter  the 
world.  So  Laura,  Bill's  wife,  had 
extra  cause  to  be  happy  over  her 
husband's  homecoming. 

To  Mary  Graham,  Bill's  mother. 
Bill's  appearance  at  home  was 
nothing  less  than  a  miracle  and  his 
sisters,  Caroline  and  Jean,  felt  the 
same  way. 

Now  all  the  jagged  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  were  in  place.  Spirits  were 
lifted  and  hearts  were  made  happy 
so  that  the  long,  lonely  months 
ahead  could  more  easily  be  borne 
after  Bill  had  to  return  for  long 
service  in  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

This  story  is  so  written  that  most 
of  the  chapters  like  the  one  on  this 
page  are  stories  in  themselves. 


from  high  school.  Both  Jean  and  Caro¬ 
line  wei'e  home  now  so  that  their 
grandfather  would  not  lack  for  care. 

There  was  the  problem  of  getting 
the  farm  work  done.  The  neighbors  had 
been  kindliness  itself,  but  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  they  could  continue  to 
do  the  work.  Even  this  problem  seemed 
on  its  way  to  being  solved.  Among  the 
older  boys  in  Bill’s  agriculture  class 
was  Tim  Donovan,  big,  Irish,  handsome, 
and  very  likeable.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  he  had  tried  to  enlist  but  did 
not  pass  the  physical  because  of  a  steel 
plate  in  his  knee.  Tim  was  an  orphan, 
and  Bill  happened  to  know  that  he  was 
living  not  too  happily  with  a  distant 
relative.  So,  after  talking  it  over  with 
Gramps  and  Mary  Graham,  Bill  pro¬ 
posed  to  Tim  .that  he  come  to  live  with 
the  Macdonalds,  taking  over  the  work 
of  the  small  farm,  and  when  there  was 
time,  perhaps  supplementing  his  work 
there  by  helping  the  neighbors.  Tim 
agreed  and  moved  in  before  Bill  had  to 
leave.  This  relieved  Bill  for  he  knew 
he  would  not  have  to  worry  about 
affairs  at  home,  that  Gramps  would  not 
fret  about  the  work  to  be  done,  and  his 
mother  would  have  a  heavy  load  lifted 
from  her  shoulders. 

As  for  Laura,  Bill’s  feelings  were 
somewhat  mixed.  She  seemed  to  be  so 
wrapped  up  with  her  baby  that  there 
was  little  time  left  for  Bill  and  he 


couldn’t  help  feeling  hurt.  Finally  he 
said  to  Laura,  “I’ll  be  gone  in  a  few 
days  and  then  you  can  have  all  the  time 
you  want  with  Johnny.”  Quick  to  see 
his  hurt,  and  a  little  conscience  strick¬ 
en  for  her  unintentional  neglect,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  her  husband 
and  told  him  that  he  never  had  any¬ 
thing  to  fear,  that  no  one,  not  even  his 
own  child  could  ever  take  his  place  in 
her  heart.  Reassured  and  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  jealousy,  Bill  said,  “I 
don’t  mean  to  be  foolish  or  jealous.  Of 
course  you  have  to  care  for  little 
Johnny.  I’m  glad  that  you  have  him 
to  help  keep  you  from  getting  lonesome 
when  I  am  away.  And  I’m  just  as  proud 
and  happy  as  you  are.  that  Johnny  is 
so  healthy  and  apparently  so  easy  to 
care  for.  He’ll  be  nothing  but  a  source 
of  joy  for  you  while  I  am  away.”  Then 
he  couldn’t  help  but  add  with  a  little 
lump  in  his  throat,  “I’m  sorry  that  I 
can’t  be  here  to  see  him  grow.” 

Bill  was  a  little  amused  and  pleased 
to  see  how  quickly  Tim  Donovan  and 
his  sister,  Caroline,  were  developing  a 
friendship.  It’s  a  little  strange,  thought 
Bill,  for  he  couldn’t  imagine  two  people 
more  opposite  in  personalities.  Tim  was 
outgoing,  bubbling  with  fun  and  laugh¬ 
ter,  quick  moving,  apparently  all  on  the 
surface  while  his  sister,  since  a  little 
girl,  was  quiet,  conservative,  and  al¬ 
though  full  of  fun,  no  one  would  know 
it  without  getting  to  know  her  very 
well.  To  Bill,  it  seemed  that  his  sister, 
Jean,  would  have  more  in  common  with 
Tim.  Bill  couldn’t  help  but  wonder  what 
would  happen  in  his  little  family  with 
big  Tim  there  while  he  was  gone.  He 
had  known  Tim  a  long  time,  and  knew 
that  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place. 
He  was  a  responsible  person  and  not 
afraid  of  work.  Bill  knew  his  family 
couldn’t  be  in  better  hands. 

Finally,  and  all  too  soon,  the  day  of 
parting  came.  Again,  Bill  found  himself 
alone  with  his  wife  in  his  old  bedroom 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  There  are 
situations  where  emotions  are  far  more 
potent  and  expressive  than  any  words. 
This  was  one  of  them.  Both  Bill  and 
Laura  knew  that  this  separation  was 
likely  to  be  a  long  one.  But  there  it 
was — what  had  to  be,  had  to  be.  There 
was  nothing  they  could  do  about  it. 
But  both  were  thankful  they  had  had 
.these  few  days  together  at  such  a  high 
point  in  their  lives. 

Bill  now  had  his  definite  orders  to 
report  to  a  camp  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  he  knew  that  he  was  destined  for 
service  in  the  Pacific.  He  had  a  long, 
tedious  trip  ahead  of  him.  Laura  sug¬ 
gested  that  she  drive  him  to  the  train, 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  harder  for 
both  of  them  that  way  so  Tim  Donovan 
agreed  to  take  him. 

When  Bill  and  Laura  came  down¬ 
stairs,  they  paused  a  moment  in  the 
kitchen  doorway,  their  arms  around 
one  another.  Gramps  was  on  a  cot  in 
the  kitchen.  Beside  him  lay  little 
Johnny.  Mary  Graham  sat  close  by 
watching  her  father  and  her  little 
grandson.  Caroline  and  Jean  were  just 
outside  the  door  waiting  with  Tim.  Bill 
looked  at  the  happy  little  group  and 
thanked  God  they  were  all  together. 
With  Gramps  home  from  the  hospital, 
things  were  as  they  should  be.  It  was 
difficult  to  leave,  but  he  was  happy  to 
see  them  all  together.  That  was  the 
way  it  shouM  be. 

In  the  car,  Tim  said,  “This  is  just 
one  of.  the  many  things  about  life  I 
can’t  understand.  Here  you  are  with  a 
wife  and  new  baby  and  a  fine  family, 
and  you’re  off  to  war.  I  have  no  close 
relatives  except  a  great-uncle,  I’m  a 
strong,  fightin’  Irishman  and  I  should 


be  going  in  your  place.  There’s  no 
justice.” 

Bill  said,  “I  do  see  the  justice  in  it, 
Tim.  Except  for  the  fact  that  my  father 
died  when  I  was  little,  I  have  always 
known  a  good  home  and  the  warmth 
of  my  own  family.  You  didn’t  have  that 
when  you  were  young.  Perhaps  my 
family  can  bring  you  happiness  while 
you  watch  over  them  for  me.  It  makes 
me  feel  just  fine  knowing  that  you  will 
look  after  them.” 

The  long,  lonesome  trip  across  the 
continent  to  California  was  hard  to 
take.  Ordinarily,  or  in  peace  time,  it 
would  have  been  interesting,  but  now 
Bill’s  heart  ached  with  separation  from 
those  he  loved.  It  would  be  for  a  long 
time,  perhaps  forever.  The  train  was 
crowded,  accommodations  and  food 
were  poor.  Anyway,  Bill  couldn’t  seem 
to  get  much  appetite,  nor  could  he 
sleep  well.  And  he  certainly  wasn’t  in 
the  mood  for  joining  with  the.  boister¬ 
ous,  noisy  boys,  most  of  whom  were 
younger  and  much  more  carefree  than 
he  was. 

Finally,  at  long  last,  they  arrived  at 
a  camp  on  the  coast.  Because  of  his 
experience,  he  was  immediately  as¬ 
signed  to  the  amphibious  engineers 
army  outfit  which  really  meant  a  job 
of  engineering  work  on  water.  For  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  Bill  was  kept  busy  in  spe¬ 
cial  advanced  training  on  a  L.C.M. 
(Landing  Craft  Mechanized)  so  he  had 
little  time  to  be  homesick.  When  he 
climbed  into  his  bunk  at  night,  he  was 
so  tired  that  he  immediately  fell  into 
a  deep,  dreamless  sleep. 

First,  he  was  taught  to  run  the  en¬ 
gine  on  the  boat,  to  handle  it  anywhere 
and,  in  particular,  to  land  it  in  a  heavy 
surf.  Then,  as  soon  as  he  got  the  hang 
of  it,  he  was  assigned  to  his  old  job 
of  teaching  again,  training  others  to 
handle  L.C.M.’s  under  all  kinds  of  con¬ 
ditions.  Each  boat  had  a  crew  composed 
of  a  coxswain,  pilots,  engineer  and  two 
crew  members. 

As  soon  as  Bill  was  assigned  to  a 
teaching  job,  he  began  to  worry  for 
fear  he  would  be  held  on  the  coast  and 
never  get  into  the  real  war.  That  would 
please  Laura,  he  knew.  But  as  Bill 
thought  about  it,  he  always  came  back 
to  the  idea  that  if  teaching  was  all  he 
was  needed  for,  he  might  just  as  well 
have  kept  his  old  job  teaching  agricul¬ 
ture  at  home  and  helping  to  raise  the 
food,  such  great  quantities  of  which 
were  needed  both  for  the  armed  forces 
and  for  the  civilian  population.  It  is 
true,  he  thought,  that  “an  army  always 
travels  on  its  stomach.” 

When  Bill  voiced  his  fear  of  being 
stuck  in  a  teaching  job,  his  Sergeant, 
an  old  Army  man,  growled:  “Don’t 
worry,  Graham,  you’ll  be  on  your  way 
before  you  know  it,  and  you’ll  gel  your 
belly  full  of  it  before  you  get  back. 
Sure  enough,  the  Sergeant  was  right. 
One  sunny  day,  Bill  watched  the  coast 
of  California  and  America  rapidly  re¬ 
cede.  He  was  on  a  little  transport 
named,  “Sea  Flasher,”  loaded  with  sol¬ 
diers,  but  entirely  unescorted  because 
it  went  so  fast.  The  small  ship  was 
crowded.  Their  bunks  were  lined  up 
against  the  walls  in  the  hold,  and  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  convoy,  the  ship 
zigzagged  dizzily  all  tne  way,  stopping 
only  briefly  for  supplies. 

Fortunately,  Bill  was  not  sick  but 
came  close  to  it  because  he  saw  so 
many  others  so  ill  with  seasickness  that 
some  of  them  moaned  that  they  wished 
they  would  die.  Finally,  when  most  of 
them  could  get  their  sealegs,  nothing 
could  permanently  keep  down  the  ir¬ 
repressible  spirits  of  youth.  When  they 
crossed  the  equator,  there  was  a  cele¬ 
bration  with  one  of  the  boys  repre¬ 
senting  King  Neptune.  As  a  part  of  the 
celebration,  some  of  the  men  had  their 
heads  shaved. 

Bill  had  to  laugh  at  the  way  the  lack 
of  hair  seemed  to  change  the  whole 
personality  of  a  man.  Then  he  fell  to 
thinking  about  how  we  earth-born  crea¬ 
tures  would  appear  to  an  inhabitant  of 
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the  other  planets  or  stars,  or  how  thet 
would  appear  to  us.  We  take  for  gran), 
ed  the  way  we  are  built,  but  suppose 
you  had  never  seen  an  earth-born  mat 
before,  thought  Bill,  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  split  into  two  long 
ending  in  funny  appendages  turned  jj 
on  the  ground,  and  the  top  of  the  bod; 
capped  off  with  a  head  shaped,  more® 
less,  like  a  round  ball.  So  intrigued  was 
Bill  with  the  idea  that  later,  whet 
there  was  no  censoring,  he  remembered 
to  tell  Laura  all  about  it. 

Finally,  they  arrived  at  Goodenougt 
Island  off  the  coast  of  New  Guinea 
where  they  disembarked  and  wen 
ashore.  Bill  thought  about  the  hot  hay 
fields  back  home.  Before  this  new  ex 
erience,  he  would  have  sworn  that  tin 
hottest  place  a  man  or  boy  ever  had! 
work  was  in  a  farm  shed  mowing  awaJ 
hay  close  to  the  roof.  Shucks!  that  waj 
a  cold  winter  day  compared  to  the  h 
in  this  jungle,  thought  Bill,  where 
thermometer  every  day  goes  out  o| 
sight,  where  the  relative  humidity 
nearly  100%,  and  where  the  thicJ 
jungle  cuts  off  evepy  breath  of  fresi 
air.  / 

Their  first  job  was  to  clear  a  placi 
for  a  camp.  Again  Bill  thought  of  th| 
woods  at  home,  open,  with  very 
underbrush.  Here  in  the  jungle  von 
couldn’t  possibly  walk  through  it  with¬ 
out  hacking  a  path  through  the  vines 
and  the  close-growing  brush  and  trees. 

But  with  lots  of  help,  it  didn't  take 
long  to  get  a  place  for  a  camp.  The:! 
it  was  necessary  to  assemble  the  tracks 
and  equipment.  The  boys  worked  in  day 
and  night ’shifts.  The  food  was  neces¬ 
sarily  poor,  the  heat  breathless  and  op¬ 
pressive,  the  mosquitoes  and  other  i 
sects  terrible.  Although  every  ounce 
of  drinking  water  was  boiled,  there  was 
much  sickness,  mostly  malaria,  which 
always  prevails  where  it  is  hot,  damp 
and  swampy. 

Finally,  the  L.C.M.  boats  came, 
was  thankful  that  his  job  was  on  one 
of  these  small  boats  instead  of  having 
to  live,  work,  and  fight  in  the  jungle, 
The  L.C.M.’s  were  used  to  carry  troops, 
tanks,-  and  other  equipment.  On  them 
it  was  possible  to  sleep  well  at  night 
because  of  the  sea  breezes.  The  food 
was  better,  for  one  reason  because  they 
were  able  to  scrounge  or  steal  from  the 
food  barges  and  sometimes  trade  some¬ 
thing  of  their  own  with  the  crews 
other  boats. 

Their  greatest  hunger  was  for  fruit 
Bill  longed  for  the  time  when  he  could 
get  hold  of  a  good  Northern  Spy  or 
Mac  apple.  Of  course  he  knew  that  he 
was  seeing  the  tropics  at  their  worst 
but  he  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
once  out  of  them,  there  were  many, 
many  reasons  why  he  should  take 
north  temperate  climate,  bad  as  it  of¬ 
ten  was.  Still,  there  was  beauty  even  in 
the  jungle.  There  were  exotic  flowers 
which  he  had  never  seen  before  and 
names  of  which  he  did  not  know.  The 
tropic  skies  with  stars  shining  so 
brightly  seemed  closer,  and  in  the  day¬ 
time  the  sky  was  bluer  than  he  had 
ever  seen  it  before. 

Now  the  fight  to  clean  out  the  Jap5 
was  going  on  in  earnest.  Day  after  day,  i 
Bill’s  little  boat  landed  new  troops  anc  | 
supplies,  oil,  gasoline,  and  cartons 
food  for  the  boys  who  were  making  t 
desperate  struggle,  foot  by  foot,  to 
drive  the  Japs  back.  Nor  was  Bill’s  oWt 
life  without  danger.  Low-flying  J*P 
planes  often  strafed  the  supply  boats, 
sometimes  coming  so  close  to  Bill  that 
it  was  no  fun.  He  often  wondered  ho"' 
long  it  would  be  before  there  would  hs 
a  bullet  with  his  name  on  it. 

Finally,  it  was  evident  that  the  Japs 
were  being  driven  island  by  island,  and 
mile  by  mile  back  up  across  the  gi’eat 
Pacific.  The  small  and  difficult  progress 
seemed  to  have  a  psychological  effect 
on  the  men,  renewing  their  enthusiasm 
and  determination  to  keep  the  ene®? 
on  the  move,  no  matter  what  the  cost- 

Bill  sometimes  wondered  at  what 
could  happen  to  a  man  in  one  lifetime 
Here  he  was,  a  complete  landlubber, 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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born  and  raised  on  a  farm,  with  no  wa¬ 
ter  nearer  than  a  good-sized  millpond. 
And  now  look!  Here  he  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  living  and 
working  on  the  water  every  day.  Some¬ 
times  he  was  awed  by  it — water,  water 
everywhere,  stretching  on  to  the  limit¬ 
less  horizon.  As  a  boy,  he  never  had 
really  believed  that  three-quarters  of 
the  world’s  surface  is  covered  with  wa¬ 
ter.  But  now  he  did. 

One  day  they  were  trying  to  land 
their  boat  loaded  with  gasoline  in  a 
heavy  surf.  Some  way  or  other,  Bill 
never  understood  just  how,  a  huge 
wave  caught  them  broadside  and  tipped 
them  over,  dumping  men  and  gasoline 
into  the  water  before  they  had  even  had 
a  moment  to  think.  Fortunately,  no  one 
was  hurt;  the  gasoline  was  tightly 
sealed  so  it  was  recovered,  but  out  of 
the  experience,  Bill  realized  that  the 
sea  might  be  a  good  servant  but  was 
indeed  a  bad  master  to  be  watched 
eveby  minute. 

Another  danger  for  which  they  had 
to  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  was  the 
coral,  reefs  of  which  were  around  most 
of  the  coast,  sharp  as  a  knife.  It  would 
breech  a  boat  quicker  than  you  could 
say,  “Jack  Robinson.”  But  perhaps  the 
worst  danger  of  all  was  that  from  the 
larger  ships.  It  seemed  to  Bill  that  the 
pilots  or  captains  of  the  larger  boats 
took  particular  delight  in  rushing  their 
ship  too  close  and  too  fast  to  the 
L.C.M.’s  in  order  to  swamp  them. 

One  day  in  a  heavy  sea,  they  were 
attempting  to  take  on  a  load  of  gaso¬ 
line  from  a  large  ship  at  anchor  rather 
far  out  in  the  bay  or  harbor.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  hold  the  little 
boat  against  the  high  wind  and  pound¬ 
ing  sea,  to  say  nothing  of  getting  the 
cargo  off  the  big  ship  and  on  to  the 
L.C.M.  John  Hoarsley,  a  seaman  in 
Bill’s  L.C.M. ,  was  standing  on  the  edge 
attempting  to  grab  the  rope  by  which 
a  drum  of  gasoline  was  being  loaded  in 
order  to  guide  it  properly  on  to  the 
deck  of  the  L.C.M. 

Just  at  the  wrong  moment,  a  huge 
wave  hit  the  boat  with  such  violence 
that  John  lost  his  balance  and  fell  be¬ 
tween  the  ship  and  boat.  Before  they 
could  get  him  out,  the  ship  and  boat 
came  together,  and  with  a  horrifying 
scream,  John  was  crushed  all  out  of  hu¬ 
man  semblance.  Although  no  one  was 
at  fault  in  this  particular  tragedy,  Bill 
came  to  hate  the  big  ships,  and  he 
found  that  his  feeling  was  common 
with  the  other  L.C.M.  crews. 

The  months  wore  on,  sometimes  fast, 
sometimes  slowly.  It  was  not  a  bad  life 
because,  in  spite  of  the  problems  and 
lonesomeness,  it  was  new  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Bill  wrote  home  several  times  a 
week,  being  extremely  cautious  not  to 
say  anything  which  the  censor  would 
delete,  and  always  feeling  frustrated 
because  he  did  not  want  to  display  any 
emotion  to  his  wife  or  go  into  detail 
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for  fear  that  she  would  worry.  Also  he 
hated  the  idea  of  a  third  person  read¬ 
ing  anything  of  an  intimate  nature  in 
his  letters. 

After  a  time,  he  began  to  get  letters 
from  Laura  quite  regularly.  He  read 
and  re-read  them  time  and  again,  car¬ 
rying  them  with  him  and  treasuring 
them  until  they  became  old  and  worn 
from  so  much  reading  and  handling. 

He  had  been  right  in  his  judgment 
of  Tim  Donovan.  According  to  Laura 
and  his  mother,  Tim  was  working  out 
even  better  than  they  had  hoped.  He 
proved  himself  exceedingly  lovable  and 
responsible.  It  made  Bill  feel  good 
every  time  they  wrote  something  good 
about  Tim  because  he  knew  that 
Gramps,  Laura,  his  mother  and  all  of 
them  were  being  taken  care  of  so  well. 

Just  as  he  half  expected,  and  even 
hoped,  Tim  and  Caroline  were  definite¬ 
ly  interested  in  each  other.  Laura  wrote 
that  Tim  with  all  of  his  boisterous, 
fun-loving  ways,  seemed  to  be  a  differ¬ 
ent  person  around  Caroline.  It  looked, 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

One  can’t  find  happiness  by  look¬ 
ing  for  it.  Happiness  is  born  deep 
within  the  soul  and  works  its  way  out 
from  the  center. — Jim  McGlaughlin 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Laura  wrote,  as  if  it  was  going  to  be 
a  match.  And  she  added  that  she  hoped 
so  because  Caroline  had  never  been 
quite  sure  what  she  wanted  to  do  since 
she  got  through  high  school. 

“Now,”  said  Laura  in  her  letter.  “I 
think  she  has  found  her  place  in  life — 
that  of  a  good  wife  and  mother.  And 
you  know,  Bill,  it’s  said  that  ‘the  way 
to  a  man’s  heart  is  through  his  stom¬ 
ach.’  There  may  be  something  to  it,  for 
it  certainly  seems  that  way  with  Tim 
and  Caroline.  She  goes  all  out  to  bake 
and  cook  the  things  Tim  will  like — not 
that  it  matters  much.  He  seems  to  like 
everything.” 

Every  letter  from  Laura  was  filled 
with  her  love  for  her  baby.  How  na¬ 
tural  it  is,  thought  Bill,  for  a  good  wo¬ 
man  to  be  a  mother.  Her  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  baby’s  progress  was 
second  only  to  his  being  there  with  him 
himself.  At  first,  both  Bill  and  Laura 
had  worried  a  little  bit  about  the  baby’s 
head.  It  had  seemed  to  be  flatter  than 
was  normal,  but  now  Laura  reassured 
him  that  little  Johnny  had  a  beautiful 
little  head,  wide-set  blue  eyes,  curly 
dark  brown  hair,  that  he  was  as  fat  as 
a  little  pig,  healthy  as  can  be,  and  just 
a  darling. 

With  a  little  ache  in  his  heart,  Bill 
read  such  pages  and  joined  heartily 
with  the  other  men  when  they  damned 
the  war  and  all  of  those  responsible 
for  it. 


MODIFIED  CERTIFIED  BRUCELLOSIS- FREE  AREAS 


U. S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
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This 

2-way 
action 

keeps  teat  OPEN 
...speeds  HEALING 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 


2.  ACT  MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action  —  directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  wri  te : 
H.W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 
Largepkg.(45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)50^ 


Dr.  Naylors 

MEVICATFV 

Teat  Vilafors 


Yours  'P® 

■  ■  **  m  SPRING  /p 

FREEiM 


COLOR  CATALOG 

of  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear 

PIlIC  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade 
riU5  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area  .  .  . 
and  they’re  so  EASY  to  care  for  and  har¬ 
vest!  Over  a  dozen  varieties  guaranteed 
to  bear  large  juicy  fruit  within  2  years. 
Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry  plants, 
flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  fast-growing 
shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by  buying  DIRECT 
from  nursery  in  business  over  78  years.. 
No  obligation.  Send  coupon  now. 


- KELLY  BROS. - 


78  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 


Dept.  AA3-1  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Cat¬ 
alog  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  (Regular 
|  Customers:  your  ’58  catalog  is  on  the  way.) 

|  Name  . . . 

|  Address . . . . . . 

|  City  .  .  . State . 

Enclose  50<J  West  of  the  Mississippi 


KILL  RATS 

With 

K-R-O 


H 


Why  let  rats  spread  disease  and  de¬ 
struction  on  your  property?  K-R-O 
?  with  Red  Squill  is  easy  to  use  .  .  .  gets 
rid  of  rats  quickly.  When  used  as  di¬ 
rected,  K-R-O  is  deadly  to  all  rats,  yet 
safe  around  children,  pets,  livestock 
and  poultry.  Available  in  Bis-Kit 
or  Powder  form  at  seed,  feed  and 
drug  stores  everywhere. 

1  THE  K-R-O  COMPANY 

||  Springfield,  Ohio 
‘  *  Pied-Pipers  to 
;  the  Nation*’ 

'  Wii&  .  'v  i  %'  V- 

«* . x —  . 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS  »  h,vH6 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow-  \  f  ^ 
ers.  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  Slock.  \  6 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  1 305  -1  |  Homer  City,  Pa. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

RENEWED 
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Everybody  Can 

Have  Fun  with  Flowers 


w  HEN  I  WAS  a  small  boy,  I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  story 
of  Pandora’s  box.  You  will  remember 
how  the  little  girl  was  given  a  big  box 
and  told  not  to  open  it,  but  curiosity 
overcame  her,  as  it  so  often  does  with 
members  of  her  sex,  so  she  opened  the 
box — to  find  it  full  of  every  kind  of 
trouble  and  sorrow.  All  of  them  were 
on  wings  and  they  took  flight,  to  fill 
the  world  Avith  grief  ever  since. 

However,  there  is  good  magic  as 
well  as  bad.  Pandora’s  box  was  bad, 
but  did  you  ever  think  of  the  good 
magic  in  a  packet  of  flower  seeds? 
Plant  them,  and  they  grow  and  blos¬ 
som  to  release  grace,  beauty  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  a  troubled  world. 

What  possibilities  for  happiness  lie 
in  flower  seeds,  yet  comparatively  few 
people  realize  what  fun  it  is  to.  grow 
them.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  what  the 

★  ★★★★★★★■£ 

We  like  a  man  to  come  right  out 
and  say  what  he  thinks — if  we  agree 
with  him. — Mark  Twain 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

old  world  would  be  like  if  some  ter¬ 
rible  d  isease  or  insect  should  wipe 
every  flower  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
in  the  same  way  the  chestnut  trees  have 
been  destroyed?  I’ll  bet  we  would  be 
glad  even  to  welcome  back  the  lowly 
daisy.  Yes,  the  daisy  is  a  weed  and  a 
nuisance.  Yet  our  old  hilltops  would 
seem  strangely  barren  without  it. 

It  is  good  that  farm  folks  are  paying 
so  much  more  attention  to  flowers  than 
they  ever  have  before.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  about  the  only  flowers  that  I  can 
remember  up  and  down  the  whole 
neighborhood  were  the  ones  that 
Mother  grew.  Today,  there  are  flow¬ 
ers  on  nearly  every  one  of  those  same 
farms.  Still,  most  of  us  have  only  just 
begun  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  fun 
in  growing  flowers. 

Flowers  Are  Easy  To  Grow 

The  surprising  thing  abput  it  is  that 
flowers  are  not  hard  to  grow.  Anybody 
can  have  them — and  lots  of  them  with 
a  very  little  expense  and  some  work. 
For  years  T  have  kept  the  weeds  out 
of  the  flowers  and  vegetables  with  the 
farm  tractor,  but  you  don’t  have  to 
have  a  tractor.  In  fact,  this  year  I 
shall  use  a  black  plastic  to  conserve 
moisture  and  control  weeds,  and  do  no 
cultivating.  You  can  get  the  plastic  at 
almost  any  farm  store. 

It’s  a  lot  more  fun,  if  you  want  to 
make  a  real  hobby  out  of  it,  to  know 


the  names  of  all  the  varieties,  but  you 
don’t  have  to  in  order  to  have  fun  with 

flowers. 

/ 

Now  here  are  some  suggestions  of 
flower  varieties  that  Belle,  Margaret, 
and  I  have  had  fun  with.  Of  course  we 
all  have  our  favorites.  I  think  the  one 
I,  personally,  love  best  is  the  wild 
flower,  trailing  arbutus.  Perhaps  my 
special  love  for  the  arbutus  comes 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  wild 
flower  of  spring.  I  well  remember  my 
joy  in  walking  through  the  spring 
woods,  discovering  a  patch  of  trailing 
arbutus,  and  falling  on  my  knees  to 
bury  my  face  in  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  fragrances  that  ever  enriched 
a  dull  world. 

Of  the  perennial  flowers,  I  think  I 
like  the  lily  of  the  valley  best.  Both 
the  plant  and  the  flower  are  the  soul 
of  grace  and  beauty,  and  its  fragrance 
rivals  that  of  the  arbutus.  The  good 
old  lil  ac,  with  some  of  its  newer  varie- 
ties,  is  something  to  look  forward  to 
in  every  spring.  It  was  the  late  Bob 
Adams,  the  rude  rural  poet  of  Cornell 
who  wrote: 

“The  mother’s  hands  were  rough  with 
toil 

Who  set  those  lilacs  in  the  soil. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  who  gave  the  wife 
One  touch  of  beauty  in  her  life. 

Gone  are  the  songs  her  pangs  gave 
birth 

Her  fire  is  dead  upon  the  hearth. 

Sunk  the  flowers,  and  black  the 
embers 

But  the  lilac  still  remembers. 

It  blooms  for  her  and  spreads  its 
scent 

The  incense  of  a  sacrament.” 

But  we  shall  not  bother  much  with 
garden  perennials  in  the  future  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  hard  to  control  the  weeds 
in  them. 

Choosing  your  favorite  flower  is  al¬ 
most  like  saying  which  one  of  vour 
children  you  love  best,  for  they  all 
have  their  grace,  their  particular  ap¬ 
peal  to  beauty,  and  all  fill  a  welcome 
place  in  a  workaday  world.  But  out  of 
our  experiences,  here  are  some  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  annual  flowers  that  we 
have  found  easy  to  grow  and  have  had 
fun  with.  I  am  sure  that  I  would  rather 
have  a  mass  of  color  from  just  a  few 
varieties  than  to  try  to  have  too  many 
different  kinds.  With  too  many  varie¬ 
ties  you  are  bound  to  have  some  fail¬ 
ures,  leaving  a  vacant  spot  in\  your 
garden. 

Each  kind  has  its  own  disease  and 
insect  problem,  too  many  for  a  busy 
person  to  lake  care  of,  so  I  am  listing 
here  annuals  in  about  the  order  we  pre¬ 


fer  them.  I  don’t  think  we  would  ever 
again  plant  as  many  as  we  have  listed. 
Any  of  these  can  be  purchased  from 
any  good  seed  house,  and  most  nurs¬ 
eries  grow  the  plants  if  you  prefer 
transplanting.  Wherever  possible, 
never  plant  anything  but  hybrids. 

Zinnias  (including  lilliput  or  baby), 
Petunias,  Asters  (rust  resistant),  Mari¬ 
golds  (odorless,  if  you  prefer),  Snap¬ 
dragons,  Poppies,  Bachelor  Buttons, 
Verbena,  Ageratum,  Spider  Plant  or 
Cleome,  Cockscomb,  Phlox  (annual), 
Chinese  Forget-me-not,  Nasturtiums, 
Everlasting  Strawflowers,  Salvia,  and 
the  annual  bulb  or  root  plants,  Dahlias 
and  Gladiolias.  Sweet  peas  are  lovely, 
but  I  find  them  hard  to  grow. 

It  was  fteats,  I  believe,  who  said : 

“A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.” 
I  grant-you  that  it  is  necessary  to  plant 
potatoes,  but  it  is  even  more  important 
to  plant  flowers.  Potatoes  are  material 
and  temporal ;  flowers  are  eternal — - 
and  their  beauty  lives  on  in  the  soul. 

Last  summer  I  stood  looking  at  a 
bed  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  favorites 
our  great-grandmothers  used  to  grow, 
and  as  they  nodded  at  me  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  breeze,  they  seemed  like  the  faces 
of  old  friends  giving  me  a  message 
that  this  old  world  is,  after  all,  a  pret¬ 
ty  good  {ilace  in  which  to  live  when  it 
contains  such  beautiful  things  as  flow¬ 
ers,  music,  friendship,  and  love. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

IVE  little  boys  were  chosen  to  open 
a  school  pageant  with  a  greeting. 
Each  little  boy  held  a  big  card  with 
a  letter  on  it  which  together  spelled 
out,  HELLO. 

On  the  night  of  the  pageant,  the 
first  four  little  fellows  marched  out 
in  proper  order.  The  fifth  boy,  who 
carried  the  card  with  the  “0”  on  it, 
was  somewhat  confused.  He  hesitated 
a  moment,  then  marched  proudly  to 
the  head  of  the  line  instead  of  the  foot. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  1,  1955 


MARIGOLDS  and  ZINNIAS  are  always  old 
reliable  standbys.  They  are  easy  to  grow 
and  very  satisfying.  No  flower  garden  is 
complete  without  them. 


ASTERS  are  a  little  more  difficult  to  grow 
than  some  flowers,  but  I  would  never  be 
without  them  if  I  could  help  it. 


PETUNIAS  are  easy  to  grow  and  add  color  and  fragrance  to  any  flower  garden.  Re“ 
Petunias  in  particular  make  a  garden  stand  out. 


NASTURTIUMS.  Our  grand¬ 
mothers  loved  nasturtiums, 
and  today  they  are  better 
than  ever. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  1,  1958 
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WHEN  to  see  a  lawyer 

VERY  few  farmers  in  this  day  and 
age  would  try  to  pull  their  own 
iching  tooth.  Everyday  business  trans- 
ictions  such  as  signing  notes,  writing 
nd  endorsing  checks  and  giving  re¬ 
ceipts  require  compliance  with  State 
ind  Federal  law.  These  transactions  are 
bout  like  using  a  band-aid  on  a  minor 
cut.  Setting  broken  legs  and  operating 
for  gallstones  are  jobs  of  a  trained 
pecialist  just  as  certain  important 
usiness  jobs  should  be  handled  by*  a 
apable  attorney  or  lawyer. 

Every  farmer  should  have  a  lawyer 
rom  whom  he  can  obtain  legal  advice 
4nd  assistance  when  he  encounters 
situations  that  should  not  be  handled 
except  by  a  person  with  competent 
|egal  experience  and  training. 

Because  of  varying  circumstances 
here  are  no  rules  that  specify  just 
when  a  farmer  should  see  his  lawyer, 
he  following  transactions  and  sitpa- 
ions  are  rather  common  and  experi- 
nce  of  many  farmers  have  found  them 
,o  be  important  times  to  see  their  law¬ 
yer  and  be  guided  by  his  advice. 

1.  When  buying  or  selling  or  When 
[  agreeing  to  buy  or  sell  a  piece  of 
I  real  estate  no  matter  how  small  the 
]  transaction. 

2.  When  anyone  employed  by  you  is 

5  seriously  injured  while  working  for 

I  you  or  on  your  premises  or  when  any 

I  person  is  injured  or  their  property 

damaged  while  on  your  premises. 

.  When  you  or  any.  member  of  your 

I  family  or  the  car,  truck,  or  the  other 

I  farm  equipment  or  livestock  that  you 

I  own  is  involved  in  an  accident  where 

% 

I  persons  are  injured  or  any  large 
I  amount  of  damage  is  done  to  per- 
I  sonal  property  or  buildings. 

4.  If  you,  yourself,  or  a  member  of  your 
|  family,  are  injured  in  or  by  a  truck, 
I  bus,  car  or  plane  not  owned  by  you. 
5.  When  making  or  changing  your  will. 
6.  Regardless  of  size  of  the  estate,  when 
I  you  are  serving  as  administrator  of 
i  an  estate  or  executor  of  a  will, 
n.  When  you  propose  to  enter  into  a 
t  partnership  agreement  or  a  landlord- 
E  tenant  lease  contract.  Here  you 
p  should  decide  what  you  want  to  do 
I  and  then  ask  your  lawyer  to  tell  you 
I  how  to  make  your  plan  fit  within 
I  legal  requirements. 


To  Protect 
Readers 


8.  When  you  are  served  with  notice  of 
suit  for  any  reason  in  any  court. 

Things  to  Remember 

1.  One  or  more  of  the  above  situations 
are  likely  to  occur  only  a  few  times  j 
in  a  lifetime. 

2.  Most  legal  business  that  should  be 
handled  by  a  lawyer  does  not  mean 
going  to  court. 

3.  Reliable  and  capable  lawyers  settle 
most  cases  out  of  court. 

4.  Your  lawyer  must  treat  your  infor¬ 
mation  to  him  confidentially  and  he 
cannot  be  forced  to  disclose  it. 

5.  Lawyer’s  fees  depend  on  the  work 
needed  to  do  your  legal  job. 

6.  Tell  your  lawyer  what  the  job  is  and 
ask  him  what  his  charges  will  be. 

7.  If  he  can’t  do  the  job  ask  him  to 
recommend  someone  that  he  has  con¬ 
fidence  in  who  he  thinks  would. 

Pick  your  lawyer  as  you  would  your 

dentist  or  physician — he  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  even  if  you  don’t  have  to  con¬ 
sult  him  as  often. 

- —  Laurence  D.  Rhoades 


— -  A.  A. 


Will  Mrs.  W.  W.,  New  York,  who 
wrote  about  having  an  old-fashioned 
organ  and  wondering  about  who  could 
fix  it,  please  get  in  touch  with  us  again. 
—  a.  a.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Jennie  C.  FriSbee,  who  at  one  time 
was  a  school  teacher  in  Slaterville 
Springs,  N.  Y.  ?  Some  of  her  former 
pupils  would  like  to  locate  her. 

*  *  * 

Any  descendants  of  William  Hyer 
and  Jane  Grant  of  New  York  City  and 
Elmira,  N  .  Y.  in  the  late  1850’s  ? 

$  *f* 

Louis  Masure,  who  was  born  in  Sut¬ 
ton,  Vermont  about  1900?  He  worked 
all  around  Sutton,  Wheelock  and  Shef¬ 
field  and  was  last  heard  from  near  Le¬ 
banon,  New  Hampshire.  His  brother-in- 
law  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
him. 

•t* 

Any  descendants  of  William  Ashley 
who  died  in  or  near  Hopewell  Centre, 
N.  Y.,  January  1880;  or  of  Harriett 
Finn,  who  was  born,  January  29,  1829, 
in  either  East  Victor  Or  Manchester, 
N.  Y.? 


American  Agricumumot  Inc. 
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January  7  ia  58 


Pay_JXACTI,Y  TWJITY-FTVE  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 


Mr.  Wayne  P.  Stiles 
R.  D.  l 
Amherst,  Mass. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 

ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


$25.00 


American  agriculturist  Inc. 

CLc  - - - 


*25.00  REWARD  HOES  TO 

jUR  most  recent  $25.00  Service  Bu- 
■  reau  reward  goes  to  Mr.  Wayne  P. 
Stiles  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts  with 
0ur  congratulations. 

Last  May  Mr.  Stiles  began  losing 
lain  bags — 47  of  them  in  all — as  well 
ls  pails  and  other  things.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  evidence  that  someone  was 
Tolesting  the  stable  of  some  35  head  of 
ftock. 

Ly  sleeping  in  the  barn  for  three 
|Veks  Mr.  Stiles  was  able  to  catch  the 


MASSACHUSETTS  HEADER 

culprit  at  this  mischief,  covered  with 
manure  from  head  to  foot  and  thi’owing 
it  about  the  stable.  Mr.  Stiles  called 
the  Amherst  police  and  the  man  was 
taken  into  custody  the  next  day. 

It  later  developed  that  the  offender 
had  been  sleeping  in  a  shed  used  for 
storing  apple  boxes  and  he  had  stolen 
a  case  of  eggs  which  he  cooked  on  a 
sterno  outfit. 

He  was  sent  to  Northampton  Institu¬ 
tion  for  mental  cases,  where  he  was 
held  for  six  weeks  or  more. 


POLICIES  IN  FORCE  ONLY  4  DAYS 


.Thursday 

Saturday 

Tuesday 


—  Carlton  Haines  bought  two  policies 
from  agent  George  Ellingham. 

—  Policies  went  in  force. 

- —  Mr.  Haines  suffered  a  badly  frac¬ 
tured  leg  when  a  horse  fell  on  him. 


Mr.  Haines  spent  nineteen  days  in  the  hospital  and  was  laid 
up  for  ten  weeks.  Benefits  were  paid  from  two  North  American 
Accident  policies  which  together  cost  only  $25  for  a  full  year 
of  protection.  Agent  Ellingham  from  Allentown,  N.  J.  de¬ 
livered  a  cheek  for  $1164.29. 

COMBINED  COVERAGE  OF  TWO  POLICIES  PAID: 


Accident  weekly  benefits 

and  loss  of  life  policy  . .  $317.86 

* '  \ 

Accident  medical  expense  policy  .  .  846.43 

TOTAL  BENEFITS  $1164.29 


Mr.  Haines’  letter  of  thanks  to  agent  Ellingham — 

1  1  "  r  -  -«  i.  '  — <  i  ■  ,  i  ini  ,m  , 

“I  am  certainly  fortunate  my  wife  took  the  policies  the 
day  you  were  here.  If  we  had  waited  one  day  later,  my 
policies  wouldn’t  have  been  in  force  to  give  me  all  this 

financial  help. 

% 

“I  strongly  recommend  this  low-cost  protection  to 
everyone.  Thanks  to  the  North  American  Accident  Insur- 
ance  Co.,  and  to  you,  Mr.  Ellingham,  for  the  prompt  and 
courteous  handling  of  my  claim.” 


'Keefe  /Ht  “Tfeotci  'PaCicieA  Keetecved 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  o!  Chicago 


CLAIMS  DEPARTMENT  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Corn  for  silage  returns  $32  more 
income  per  acre  with  AGRICO 


7  got  3  tons  more  silage  corn  per  acre 
with  AGRICO  in  a  side-by-side  comparison/ 

says  W.  H.  Cochrane  of  Durham,  New  York 


I  had  been  using  a  brand  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  other  than  agrico  on  my 
corn  for  a  number  of  years  with 
fairly  good  results,”  says  W.  H. 
Cochrane  of  Durham,  Greene 
County,  New  York.  “But  last  year 
I  decided  to  see  if  agrico  really 
had  the  extra  crop-feeding-  effi¬ 
ciency  I  had  heard  about. 

“So  I  ran  a  side-by-side  compari¬ 
son  and  fertilized  part  of  one  of  my 
most  uniform  corn  fields  with  400 
pounds  of  AGRICO  FOR  CORN  5-10-10 
per  acre.  Alongside,  I  used  the  other 
brand  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  at  the 
same  rate. 


“At  silo  filling  time,  I  harvested 
representative  rows  from  each  side 
of  the  field  and  found  that  the  corn 
fertilized  with  agrico  yielded  16  Yi 
tons  of’ silage  corn  per  acre,  which 
was  nearly  3bt  more  tons  per  acre 
than  I  harvested  from  the  other 
side  of  the  field.  Also,  the  agrico- 
fertilized  area  produced  a  greater 
number  of  heavier  ears.  Figuring 
the  value  of  silage  corn  at  $10  a 
ton,  I  got  $32.50  more  income  per 
acre  by  using  agrico. 

“This  comparison  has  convinced 
me  that  agrico  is  the  brand  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  use  for  top  crop  yields.” 


In  a  side-by-side  fertilizer  comparison  on  corn  for  silage,  W.  H.  Cochrane 
of  Durham,  New  York  got  $32.50  more  income  per  acre  with  AGRICO. 


Oat  crop  yields  17  more  bushels 

I  found  out  that  agrico  has  the  plant 
feeding  efficiency  to  produce  higher 
oat  yields,”  says  Kenneth  G.  Bryan  of 
Fabius,  Onondaga  County,  New  York. 

“It  all  started  when  I  decided  to  run  a 
side-by-side  fertilizer  comparison  while 
Seeding  oats.  I  fertilized  one  side  of  a 
field  with  agrico  and  the  other  side  with 
another  brand  of  fertilizer  of  the  same 
analysis  at  the  same  rate.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil  on  both  sides  of  the  field  was 
the  same. 

“At  harvest  time  I  carefully  checked 
yields  from  both  Sides  of  the  field.  The  agrico  area  produced  76 K 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre  and  the  area  with  the  other  fertilizer  yielded 
only  59 ^.bushels  per  acre.  At  64  cents  a  bushel  for  oats,  and  after 
deducting  the  39  cents  more  per  acre  that  agrico  cost  to  use,  the 
extra  17  bushels  returned  $10.49  more  profit  per  acre. 

“Higher  profits  like  that  proved  to  me  that  agrico  fertilizer  is  a 
good  investment  on  my  farm.” 


Kenneth  G.  Bryan  with  Ken¬ 
neth  Jr.,  and  daughter,  Linda 


You,  too,  can  increase  your  crop  yield  and  profit 
with  AGRICO®— -the  fertilizer  with  a  brand  specially 
formulated  for  each  major  crop  and  crop-producing 
area.  And  you  can  depend  on  the  Agrico  Soil  Service 
to  test  your  soil  and  make  sound  fertilizer  recommen¬ 
dations.  Contact  your  nearby  Agrico  agent  today. 


AGRICO  topdressed  wheat  wins 


D 


-ast  year  I  wanted  to  find  out  just  how 
much  extra  profit  I  could  get  by  top¬ 
dressing  wheat  with  agrico,”  says  Arthur 
Badmanof  Moravia,  Cayuga  County ,  N .Y. 

“So  in  early  Spring,  I  topdressed  one- 
third  of  my  wheat  field  with  200  pounds 
of  AGRICO  FOR  TOPDRESSING  10-10-10  per 
acre.  On  another  third  of  the  field  I  top- 
dressed  with  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  ffer-  | 
tilizer  per  acre.  I  left  the  rest  of  the  field 
without  topdressing. 

“I  checked  yields  carefully  at  harvest 
and  found  that  the  agrico -fertilised  I 
wheat  produced  50  Yi  bushels  per  acre.  That’s  seven  more  bushels  I 
per  acre  than  I  got  from  the  area  topdressed  with  nitrogen  alone  and  | 
10  j/2  more  bushels  than  I  got  from  the  area  without  topdressing. 

“Figuring  wheat  at  $2  a  bushel,  and  deducting  the  extra  cost  to 
use  agrico,  I  made  $11.95  more  profit  per  acre  with  agrico — a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer — than  with  nitrogen  alone.  And  I  made  $14.45  more  | 
profit  per  acre  with  agrico  than  with  no  topdressing  at  all.” 


Arthur  Badman  of  Moravia, 
Cayuga  County,  New  York 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


A  SUCCESSFUL 


By  NENETZiN  R.  WHITE* 

GARDEN 


E  WOULD  all  like  to 
have  gardens  like 
those  at  Williamsburg 
and  Mt.  Vernon — or 
even  like  that  good 
gardener  down  the 
road — but  the  physi¬ 
cal  size  of  such  a  job  scares 
us  into  a  state  of  “Let’s 
forget  the  whole  thing!” 
B  However,  you  can  have  your 
m  )  M  own  tiny  Williamsburg  if 
you’ll  try  not  to  bite  off 
more'  than  you  can  chew. 
Better  a  2x4  plot  well  cared 
for  than  even  a  10x10  mess 
of  discouraging  weeds  and 
backaches. 

I’ve  concluded  that  high¬ 
ly  informal  borders  are  truly  the  lazy  garden¬ 
er’s  paradise — if  the  right  plants  are  used.  Try 
laying  out  an  attractive  curved  bed  against 
the  garage,  the  barn,  or  the  sunny  side  of  the 
house.  Or,  better  yet,  try  a  border  between 
your  vegetable  garden  and  the  lawn  proper. 

By  all  means,  devote  your  energy  to  an 
area  that  can  be  seen  from  inside  your  house. 
I  like  to  watch  my  garden  from  the  kitchen 
window  during  a  beautiful,  soft  spring  rain, 
and  almost  see  the  plants  grow.  It’s  fun  also 
to  see  them  respond  after  a  three-week 
drought  to  a  pouring  July  thunder  shower  — 
the  while  I  say  to  myself,  “I  hope  this  rain 
keeps  up  all  night!”  During  the  winter,  a  wild 
bird  feeder  amidst  the  forlorn  flower  tops 
waving  above  my  snow-covered  garden  makes 
for  further  interest  while  I  rest  warm  and 
snug  inside. 


Form  your  flower  borders  so  that  the  week¬ 
ly  lawn  mowing  problem  is  lessened  rather 
than  made  arduous.  In  other  words,  don’t  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  clean  sweep  of  the  lawn.  Tuck 
your  flowers  in  odd  corners  where  it’s  hard  to 
get  the  mower.  You’ll  .simplify  the  mowing 
and  brighten  up  an  otherwise  drab  area. 

My  feeling  is  that  a  combination  of  annuals 
and  perennials 
gives  the  perfect 
border,  so  here  are 
my  suggestions  for 
starting  from 
scratch  or  for  add- 
ing  to  your  present 
flower  borders. 

Our  first  spring 
heralds  are  the 
“minor”  bulbs  you 
planted  last  fall. 

These  should  blos¬ 


som  February  to  March,  and  could  include: 
Eranthis  (Winter  Aconite),  a  dwarf  plant 
with  bright  yellow  buttercup-like  flowers; 
crocus  in  colors  of  yellow,  purple,  striped,  or 
white;  Snowdrops,  Silla,  Chionodoxa,  and 
others. 

These  bulbs  are  best  tucked  around  your 
foundation  planting  or  put  approximately  1 
ft.  back  in  your  borders.  A  few  people  like 
to  place  these  minor  bulbs  in  their  lawns,  but 
they  will  not  last  as  many  years. 

These  early  blossom  bulbs  will  give  you 
many  years  of  pleasure,  and  can  often  be 
divided  after  a  few  years.  Their  cost  is  rela¬ 
tively  small;  400  to  500  a  dozen  should  buy 
the  largest,  best  bulbs  available.  Don’t  skimp 
with  little  ones,  for  you  will  be  disappointed. 

April  to  June 

Now  comes  the  real  splurge  of  Nature  — 
your  perennials  April  to  June.  This  period, 
you  see,  would  be  too  early  for  your  annuals, 
but  is  really  one  of  the  showiest  and  most 
rewarding  of  the  year.  In  this  short  article  I 
can’t  attempt,  to  give  you  a  complete  list  of 
the  perennials  you  could  grow,  but  here  are 
my  ideas  of  the  hardiest  and,  best  plants  for 
this  area: 

Ajuga  (Bugle)  is  almost  a  ground  cover, 
dwarf,  with  blue  spires,  and  it  tolerates  shade. 

Alyssum  (Golden  Tuft)  is  a  mass  of  showy 
yellow  flowers  from  early  spring  to  June.  The 
dwarf  varieties  are  best,  and  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  edging  plant. 

Convallaria  (Lily  of  the  Valley)  —  pure 
White,  extremely  fragrant,  (Continued  on  Page  20) 


^Mrs.  Nenetzin  White  has  been  called  "The 
Girl  With  the  Green  Thumb."  She  and  her 
husband  Philip  have  been  knee-deep  in  garden¬ 
ing  ever  since  1934  when  they  married  and 
went  into  the  nursery  business.  Since  then, 
their  business  has  expanded  into  a  complete 
retail  garden  store. 


Maytime  Petunia,  an  All- 
America  Selections  win¬ 
ner,  has  dainty  fringed 
flowers  in  a  soft  salmon 
pink  color. 

<P 


cZ> 

Petite  Marigolds,  another 
All-America  Selections 
star  this  year.  It  is  tiny, 
neat,  very  early  flower¬ 
ing,  and  has  fully  double 
flowers. 


Photo:  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 


Giant  Pacific  Hybrid  Delphiniums  will  blossom  two 
or  three  times  a  season  and  they  come  in  enchanting 
colors. 


Robert  Y.  Moffat  of  Dalton ,  Pa.  is  farming  with  g.ljf. 


GRAYCE  FARMS’  GUERNSEYS  SET  V 

Two  New  World  Records 


A  celebration  was  held  on  January  31  to  honor  the 
second  of  two  world  records  for  milk  production.  Both 
records  were  completed  within  the  month  at  Grayce 
Farms. 

All  Time  Breed  Record 

Haddon’s  M.  Ida  finished  her  record,  on  that  day, 
with  more  milk  in  a  year  than  has  ever  been  produced 
by  a  Registered  Guernsey  on  Advanced  Registry  Test. 
The  28,787  pounds  of  milk  that  Ida  made  is  enough 
to  supply  a  family  with  six  quarts  a  day  for  over  six 
years.  She  is  also  the  first  Guernsey  on  A.R.  test  to 
produce  over  100  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  She  averaged 
78  pounds  per  day  for  the  whole  year. 

During  the  entire  lactation  while  Ida  was  making 
this  record,  “She  consumed  the  following: 

21,900  pounds  of  hay 
10,950  pounds  of  corn  silage 
9,125  pounds  of  G.L.F.  Super  Test 

Ida  is  owned  by  Mr.  Moffat’s  son  and  daughter, 
Robert  Y.  Moffat,  Jr.  and  Grace  E.  Moffat. 

Top  Senior  Three-Year -Old 

Fairlawn  Actor’s  Faithful  finished  her  lactation  on 
January  17.  Her  production  tops  all  previous  milk 
records  for  senior  three-year-old  Guernseys.  This  rec¬ 
ord  also  places  Faithful  19th  for  milk  production  in 
the  entire  Guernsey  Breed. 

Faithful  comes  by  her  high  production  naturally. 
Her  mother  just  finished  a  new  National  Record  as  a 
nine  year  old  cow  on  twice  daily  milking.  And  37 
years  ago  her  great,  great  grandmother  made  a  World 
Record.  A  full  brother,  Fairlawn  Actor’s  Foremost,  is 
now  being  used  as  one  of  the  main  herd  sires  at 
Grayce  Farms. 

Mr.  Moffat  says,  “Extra  credit  goes  to  Farm  Man¬ 
ager  William  K.  Hepburn,  Herdsman  Duncan  Mac- 
Kenzie  and  Test  Cow  Milker  William  Lewis  who 
worked  together  to  make  these  great  records  possible.” 
On  feeding.  Manager  Hepburn  comments,  “During 
the  entire  record  period  Ida  and  Faithful  were  fed 
G.L.F.  Super  Test,  as  all  the  cows  in  the  Grayce 
Farms  herd  have  been  for  the  last  three  years.” 

Soon  after  Mr.  Hepburn  assumed  management  of 
Grayce  Farms,  he  changed  from  the  feed  they  were 
then  using  to  G.L.F.  Super  Test  which  he  gets  from 
Merle  Osmun  &  Son,  G.L.F.  Agent-Buyer  of  LaPlume, 
Pa.  We  like  to  think  that  this  change  was  partially  the 
reason  for  the  41%  increase  in  the  Grayce  Farms  herd 
butterfat  average  during  the  following  two  years. 
Most  of  the  credit,  of  course,  goes  to  Mr.  Hepjmrn 
for  his  excellent  management. 

Your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  is  ready  to  supply 
you  with  Super  Test.  G.L.F.  Super  Feeds— and  G.L.F. 
Dari-Krunch— are  partially  pelleted  to  make  them 
coarser  and  more  palatable  for  faster  clean-up.  For 
more  milk,  get  the  feeds  with  the  New  Look. 


AR  -3 x  -  7  yrs.  -  365C  -  28,787  pounds  of  milk  -  1 235  pounds  of  fat 


FAIRLAWN  ACTOR'S  FAITHFUL— 1505608 

AR  -  3x  -  Sr.  3  yrs,  -  365C  -  23,298  pounds  of  milk  -  91 1  pounds  of  fat 
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(31)  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.  Nice  poultry 
farm,  capacity  300-400  layers,  good  build¬ 
ings,  range,  running  water  to  entire  plant. 
Sale  or  exchange  for  smaller  plant. 

(32)  Tioga  County,  Penna.  Large  dairy 
farm,  80  head  of  stock  and  40  sheep.  All 
necessary  machinery.  Would  like  to  retire 
because  of  ill  health. 

(33)  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.  417  acres, 
15  miles  south  of  New  York  line.  Inter- 


PYREX®  pipe  makes  cleaning  easier, 
lets  you  see  when  it’s  clean 


perience.  Interested  in  share  or  partner¬ 
ship,  with  eventual  ownership. 

(44)  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  Sold  farm 
but  would  like  to  get  back  to  farming. 
Interested  in  partnership.  Had  registered 
Holsteins. 

(45)  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  Interested 
in  partnership  or  ownership.  37  years  old, 
4  children,  3  boys.  Prefers  central  New 
York,  or  south  like  Virginia  or  Maryland. 
Holsteins  preferred. 

(46)  Delawafe  County,  N.  Y.  Would  like 
to  rent  with  option  to  buy  a  good  50  or 
more  cow  dairy  farm.  Experienced,  2  sons, 
17  and  15. 

(47)  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  Worked  on 
farms  all  life,  dairy  farmer.  Owns  17  head 
purebred  Holsteins.  Married.  Interested 
in  partnership  in  Columbia  Co. 

(48)  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.  Married,  8 
children.  Interested  in  farm  on  better  soil 
with  larger  carrying  capacity. 

(49)  Penobscot  Co.,  Maine.  Married,  son 
veteran  from  Air  Force.  Has  some  farm 
machinery.  Would  like  to  lease  or  work 
on  shares. 

(50)  Oxford  Co.,  Maine.  33  years  old,  has 
worked  as  herdsman,  can  do  artificial 
breeding.  Interested  in  partnership  with 


view  to  future  ownership.  3  children,  6-11. 

(51)  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.  Lifetime  farm 
experience,  4  year  course  in  animal  hus¬ 
bandry.  34  years  old,  experience  as  farm 
manager  and  herdsman.  Interested  in 
partnership,  with  future  ownership. 

(52)  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  Owns  farm, 
but  has  outgrown  it.  Would  like  partner¬ 
ship  arrangement  with  someone  with  a 
larger  and  modern  farm. 

(53)  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.  30  years  old, 
married,  3  children.  Lived  and  worked  on 
farms  all  his  life.  Major  in  animal  hus¬ 
bandry.  Interested  in  partnership. 

(54)  Bristol  Co.,  Mass'.  Married,  2  boys, 
1  girl.  Like  country  life.  Experienced 
dairyman,  prefers  Ayrshires,  also  machin¬ 
ist.  Interested  in  partnership  or  share 
basis. 

(55)  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.  Would 
like  to  meet  elderly  couple  interested  in 
having  man  work  farm  on  shares.  Age  38. 
6  boys,  2  girls.  Good  farmer.  Would  prefer 
around  Susquehanna  County.  Would  like 
to  buy  on  contract  if  proved  compatible. 

(56)  Tioga  County,  Pa.  Wants  partner¬ 
ship  or  eventual  ownership.  Prefers  Hol¬ 
steins.  Would  like  to  live  in  area  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or  nearby. 


(23)  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. :  170  acre 
farm  (dairy).  Would  like  to  make  change 
because  of  health. 

(24)  Has  J120  acre  farm  to  rent— -not 
stocked.  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(25)  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  Would  like  a  part¬ 
ner  to  take  over  smaller  106-acre  farm,  32 
head  of  cattle,  and  help  on  larger  adja- 
cent  farm. 

(26)  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  Would  like  to 
sell,  contract,  or  lease  on  shares  2  small 
farms  one-half  mile  apart,  25-30  head  of 
milch  stock.  Close  to  small  village  and 
near  milk  station. 

(27)  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  Interested  in 
farm  manager.  Centrally  located — near 
schools,  church,  shopping  centers. 

(28)  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  500-acre  farm 
with  30  cow  dairy  and  other  livestock. 
Good  tenant  house.  Interested  in  letting 
farm  on  shares  or  would  hire  for  monthly 
wage  and  yearly  bonus. 

<  (29)  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  General  farm, 
150  acres— 100  acres  tillable,  25  in  apples. 
Interested  in  partnership. 

(30)  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Interested  in 
share  partnership.  72  Holsteins,  good  barn, 
3  silos,  60  stanchions,  barn  cleaner,  163 
acres  flat  land,  creek  border. 


When  you  put  in  that  pipeline  milking  system  .  .  .  remember 


*7ke<be  Peafrie  axe  Oatete&ted  On 

FARM  PARTNERSHIPS 


(39)  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Danish.  Life¬ 
time  experience  in  dairy  farming.  Age  56, 

good  health,  hard  worker.  Interested  in 
arrangement  with  possibility  of  future 
ownership.  References. 

(40)  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  Married,  32 
years  old,  2  children.  Farmed  most  of  life. 
Would  like  to  work  out  arrangement  for 
eventual  ownership. 

(41)  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  Born  and 
raised  on  farm,  and  has  at  times  operated 
and  worked  on  both  cash  crops  and  dairy 
farms.  Would  like  chance  at  working  to¬ 
ward  ownership.  Large  family. 

(42)  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  Would  like 
work  on  farm  where  farmer  wishes  to  re¬ 
tire.  Farm  experience.  Owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  large  farm  for  35  years. 

(43)  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Married,  27  years 
old,  2  children.  Navy  veteran.  Farm  ex- 


0OR  SEVERAL  months  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Agriculturist  has  been 
running  a  “farm  partnership” 
information,  with  the  thought  of 
bringing  together  older  farmers  who 
may  soon  wish  to  retire,  or  who  need 
a  partner  to  keep  the  place  going,  and 
younger  men  interested  in  a  farming- 
career.  We  have  sent  out  many  letters 
and  descriptions,  and  in  some  cases 
know  of  success.  We  hope  some  of  the 
others  worked  out,  too. 

The  following  will  be  the  last  listing- 
in  this  connection  for  the  time  being. 
We  hope  that  our  efforts  have  been 
worthwhile,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  us  to  make  the  attempt.  If  you  are 
interested  in  any  of  the  farms  or  indi¬ 
viduals  listed,  write  Hugh  Cosline,  Edi¬ 
tor  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Refer  to  the  ones  that 
interest  you  by  number  and  will  give 
you  more  information. 

FARM  OWNERS 


ested  in  renting  or  shares. 

INTERESTED  IN  OWNING  OR 
SHARING 

(34)  Orange  County.  N.  Y.  Married,  22 

years  old,  1  child.  Experience  on  beef 
ranches  in  Montana,  now  working  with 
Holsteins.  Would  like  to  work  on  shares, 
or  as  hired  man  first,  with  prospect  of  fu¬ 
ture  ownership.  • 

(35)  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  Married,  3 

boys,  3  girls.  Considerable  experience  in 
dairy  farming.  Prefers  Holsteins.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  at  least  200  acre  farm,  stocked 
and  equipped  on  shares,  with  option  to 
buy.  \ 

(36)  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  31  years 
old,  family,  excellent  herdsman,  experi¬ 
ence  with  milk  testing.  Would  like  part¬ 
nership,  with  eventual  ownership  or  buy 
on  contrapt.. 

(37)  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  34  years 
old,  married,  6  children.  Would  like  to 
work  farm  lasge  enough  to  support  two 
families,  40  to  50  cows,  on  shares. 

(38)  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  Dairy  farmers 
who  lost  their  home  but  still  retain  stock. 
Must  make  change  to  get  a  home. 


Dirt  can't  hide  behind  glass!  You  can  inspect 
every  inch  of  your  pipeline  when  it's  a  PYREX 
pipeline.  You  get  visual  control  of  quality. 
Cleaning  is  easier,  faster,  and  more  efficient. 


“DOUBLE-TOUGH"  —  2 Vi  times  harder  to 
break  than  ordinary  glass.  Yes,  you  can  drive 
hails  with  it!  Thousands  of  dairymen  who  are 
already  using  PYREX  pipelines  enthusiastically 
report  that  breakage  is  no  problem.  They  use 
their  PYREX  lines  with  complete  confidence. 
You  will,  too. 


Dirt  can't  hide  behind  glass. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  why  you  will 
want  to  consider  Pyrex  brand  glass 
pipe,  when  you  start  planning  a  pipe¬ 
line  system  for  your  barn. 

Of  course,  you’ll  want  the  well- 
known  advantages  of  a  pipeline  milk¬ 
ing  system:  no  pails  to  wash,  replace, 
or  lug  back  and  forth  to  the  milk 
house;  less  time  spent  milking;  less 
exposure  of  the  milk  to  flies  and  dust; 
lower  bacteria  counts. 

A  Pyrex  pipeline  gives  you  all 
these— and  more. 

Easiest  to  clean  —  Pyrex  pipe  is 
"smooth  as  glass”— because  it  is  glass. 
This  means  there  are  none  of  the  pits, 
grooves,  and  other  irregularities  com¬ 
monly  found  in  metal  pipelines. 
There's  nothing  to  cause  build-up  of 
milkstone  or  bacteria— just  a  liquid- 
smooth  surface  that  washes  easily. 

And  when  you  wash  out  a  glass 
pipe,  you  can  see  it’s  clean! 

Never  grows  old— 50  years  from  now, 
your  Pyrex  pipeline  will  still  gleam 

- - - - 


MILK  PURITY-PROTECTED 


after  every  cleaning.  It  never  rusts, 
tarnishes,  or  changes  color.  Use  any 
detergent  or  sterilizing  agent  you  want 
—there’s  no  danger  of  pitting  or  cor¬ 
roding  the  glass. 

GET  ALL 
THE  FACTS 

Send  for  the  book¬ 
let,  “Know  These 
Facts  About  Pyrex 
Pipe.”  Simply  write 
your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  margin 
of  this  page,  tear  it 
out  and  mail  to: 

Dairy  Pipe  Department 
Corning  Glass  Works 
Corning,  New  York 

Or  call  your  local  dealer  representing: 

DeLaval  Separator  Co.,  Farmer  Feeder  Co. 
(Chore-Boy  Division),  Hinman  Milking  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  J.  C.  Marlow  Milking  Machine 
Co.,  Rite-Way  Dairy  Farm  Equipment  Cor¬ 
poration,  Perfection  Manufacturing  Corp., 
and  Universal  Milking  Machine  Division. 


THE  SIGN  OF  QUALITY  .  .  . 

it  can  help  you.  When  you  put  in  your 
pipeline,  make  sure  it’s  one  that  will 
never  grow  old.  Get  Pyrex  brand  pipe. 


CORNING  GLASS  WORKS,  29-3  Crystal  Street,  Corning,  New  York  <3™*? ***** ' 
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MUTUALLY  PROFITABLE 


J  N  discussing  the  need  for  better  understanding 

and  cooperation  between  food  producers  and 
food  processors,  a  farmer  said  to  me,  “You’ll 
never  get  much  real  cooperation  except  in  a 
situation  where  both  parties  benefit.”  The  more 
I  thought  of  the  comment,  the  better  sense  it 
made  to  me. 

For  example,  take  the  thousands  of  farm-bred 
boys  who  are  now  working  for  companies  hand¬ 
ling  farm  products  or  supplying  machinery,  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  other  production  needs.  No  matter 
how  sympathetic  their  farm  backgrounds  may 
make  them,  the  concerns  that  issue  their  pay 
checks  are  entitled  to  their  loyalty.  But  when 
you  get  a  situation  where  both  can  profit  from  a 
deal,  there  can  be  true  consideration  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  both  parties. 

To  an  increasing  degree  it  will  be  necessary 
for  farmers  to  sell  through  organizations  rather 
than  individually.  To  arrive  at  a  mutually 
profitable  deal,  respect  is  necessary  from  and  to 
both  parties.  To  merit  that  respect,  each  must 
honor  the  contracts  they  make,  each  must  avoid 
grasping  opportunities  to  take  undue  advantage 
of  the  other.  Truly,  greater  understanding  and 
cooperation  are  worth  working  for. 


BETTER  E  ATI  AG 


YOUNGER  OR  SMARTER? 


CCASIONALLY  we  hear  proposals  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18,  one  potent  argument 
being  that  if  a  man  is  old  enough  to  fight,  he  is 
old  enough  to  vote. 

Pointing  out  that  voting  is  a  privilege  rather 
than  a  right,  economist^  Willford  I.  King  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  better  plan  would  be  to  tighten  up  on 
requirements  for  voting.  Specifically,  he  pro¬ 


poses  that  every  voter  be  required  to  pass  an  ex¬ 
amination  based  upon  an  official  textbook  cov¬ 
ering  the  fundamentals  of  economics  arid  civics. 


“This,”  said  Dr.  Wood,  “means  more  special¬ 
ization,  with  larger  quantities  and  greater 
capital.” 

If  integration  provides  an  avenue  for  cutting 
production  costs,  farmers,  especially*  if  they  can 
keep  control,  will  be  wise  to  adapt  their  opera¬ 
tions  to  it  rather  than  to  fight  it.  The  alternative, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  for  producers  to  band  together 
in  selling  cooperatives  and  to  grade  carefully, 
thereby  offering  buyers  larger  volumes  of  the 
kind  of  products  they  want  to  buy. 


FEEDING  THE  BIRDS 


Ylf E  HAVE  been  feeding  the  birds,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  them. 

I  built  a  couple  of  feeders  in  my  shop  which 
the  birds  seem  to  enjoy  quite  as  much  as  if  I  had 
spent  several  dollars  each  for  them.  One  of  them 
has  a  hopper  that  theoretically  is  supposed  to 
hold  enough  feed  for  several  days.  Actually,  the 
birds  clean'  it  out  in  short  order.  So,  with  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  cost,  I  ration  them  by  putting 
out  a  moderate  amount  of  seeds  each  day. 

As  we  watch  them  feeding  we  feel  that  indi¬ 
vidual  birds  vary  in  their  personalities  —  if  you 
can  apply  that  term  to  a  bird!  Some  are  quarrel¬ 
some,  some  retiring,  some  are  actually  comedi¬ 
ans.  Blue  jays,  which  are  plentiful,  add  a  dash  of 
vivid  color,  as  do  the  cardinals,  unfortunately 
seen  less  often.  There  are  several  kinds  of  spar¬ 
rows,  a  few  chickadees,  a  nuthatch  or  two,  and 
several  kinds  that  I  fail  to  recognize. 

I  enjoy  them,  but  sometimes  I  wonder  wheth¬ 
er  we  are  thinking  more  of  their  welfare  or  of 
our  pleasure.  Perhaps  teaching  them  to  depend 
on  handouts  will  kill  their  ability  to  fend  for 
themselves.  What  do  you  think? 


JT  WOULD  be  my  guess  that  farm  gardens  are 

decreasing  in  size  and  number.  Is  it  a  good 
trend?  I  doubt  it. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  on  paper  that  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  be  purchased  cheaper  than  they 
can  be  bought.  Even  if  true,  there,  are  other 
values. 

The  family  will  eat  more  fruits  and  vegetables 
if  a  garden  is  available.  The  products  will  be 
fresh.  If  there  are  children,  gardening  is  excel¬ 
lent  training. 

Obviously,  most  tree  fruits  should  be  grown 
in  fruit  areas,  but  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
currants  can  be  grown  just  about  anywhere. 

When  it  comes  to  vegetables,  there  are  ways 
to  lessen  the  work.  Fertilize  heavily  and  put 
rows  close  in  order  to  shrink  the  area  to  be  weed¬ 
ed  for  such  crops  as  beets,  carrots,  radishes,  etc. 
Use  chemical  weed  killers,  or  sawdust  or  plastic 
mulch  to  control  weeds.  Grow  cabbage,  sweet 
corn,  turnips  and  similar  crops  at  the  end  of  the 
field  crop  rows  so  they  can  be  tractor  cultivated. 

Not  the  least  among  the  advantages  of  food 
from  the  garden  is  the  fact  that  there  will  be  no 
cost  for  marketing  or  handling.  Isn’t  it  possible 
that  more  time  spent  in  the  garden  would  give 
better  returns  than  if  used  to  produce  more  milk 
to  lower  the  blend  price  you  get? 


TIME  FOR  FUN  ON  THE  FARM 


y^HAT  DO  YOU  do  as  a  family  during  the 
long  winter  evenings?  When  you  are  at 
home,  is  all  of  the  time  devoted  to  watching  TV 
programs,  or  do  you  take  time  to  play  together 
— or  just  visit? 

We  think  our  readers  would  be  interested  to 
know,  and  perhaps  get  some  new  ideas  for  their 
own  homes  that  will  add  up  to  a  joyous  exist¬ 
ence.  So,  for  the  best  letter  we  receive  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “What  We  Do  For  Fun”,  we  shall  pay 
$5.00.  Each  additional  letter  that  we  find  room 
to  run  will  bring  $1.00  to  its  writer.  Contest  en¬ 
tries  will  not  be  individually  acknowledged. 

Address  letters  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Contest  Department,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  have  them  in  our  offices  not 
later  than  March  29. 


PRODUCING  ON  CONTRACT 


“The  day  is  near  when  few  farmers  will  be  able  to 
produce  what  they  wish,  when  they  want  to  produce 
it,  without  regard  for  what  the  market  will  take.” 
— Dr.  G.  B.  Wood,  Dept,  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Oregon  State  College 


rJ"1  HIS  quotation  was  taken  from  a  speech 
made  at  the  sixth  National  Agricultural 
Credit  Conference  of  the  American  Bankers  As¬ 
sociation  in  Chicago  recently.  Dr.  Wood  feels 
that  more  and  more  farmers  will  produce  ac¬ 
cording  to  specifications  on  the  basis  of  contracts. 
He  predicts  that  contracting,  which  many  people 
refer  to  as  integration,  will  exert  great  power  in 
the  food  industry,  taking  some  risk  out  of  farm¬ 
ing,  because  before  producing  a  farmer  will 
know  his  price  or  margin  and  how  much  he  can 
sell. 


FRESH  PEAS  THE  EASY  WAY 


piTY  THE  poor  city  dweller  who  has  never 
tasted  home-grown  peas  cooked  immediately 
after  picking.  There  is  no  substitute,  yet  peas 
are  by  no  means  the  easiest  crop  to  grow.  Here’s 
a  way  I  have  found  to  be  practical  in  the  home 
garden: 

Just  spade  and  rake  the  ground,  scatter  the 
seed  on  top,  either  broadcast  or  in  rows,  and 
.  cover  with  about  an  inch  of  sawdust.  The  saw¬ 
dust  will  help  control  weeds,  and  for  later  plant¬ 
ing  is  an  advantage  because  the  ground  under 
the  mulch  is  several  degrees  cooler  than  if  left 
unmulched. 


The  method  is  most  useful  for  early  planting. 
If  you  have  ground  that  was  plowed  or  spaded 
in  the  fall,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  you  from 
planting  peas  the  day  the  snow  is  gone!  If  you 
should  raise  more  than  the  family  will  eat  — 
which  is  extremely  doubtful — quick  freeze  them 
for  a  treat  riext  winter. 


A  SENSIBLE  IDEA 


AST  fall  I  was  asked  to  serve  on  the  Small 

Business  Advisory  Council  to  the  Joint  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  on  New  York  State’s  Econo¬ 
my.  The  purpose  of  the  Committee  is  to  recom¬ 
mend  action  to  improve  the  “business  climate” 
of  the  Empire  State. 

I  have  attended  two  meetings,  and  the  discus¬ 
sions  have  been  interesting  and  informative. 

One  suggestion  made  would,  I  am  sure,  meet 
with  general  approval  by  business  men  and 
farmers.  It  is  that  the  State  and  Federal  gov¬ 
ernments  agree  on  an  income  tax  blank  so  that 
once  a  Federal  return  is  filled  out,  a  simple  com¬ 
putation  from  the  same  form  would  determine 
the  amount  of  your  State  tax! 

If  you  like  the  idea,  tell  your  State  senator 
and  assemblyman. 


RETURN  TO  REASON 


BILL  has  been  introduced  at  Albany  which, 
if  it  becomes  law,  will  require  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  to  pay  for  the  defense  of  a  teacher  sued  be¬ 
cause  of  disciplining  a  student!  I  hope  it  is 
passed,  and  signed  by  the  Governor. 

Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  current  difficulty 
with  school  discipline  can  be  traced  to  the 
knowledge  that  teachers  hesitate  to  administer 
prompt,  firm  discipline.  No  theory  ever  ad¬ 
vanced  about  child  training  has  bedn  so  devas; 
tating  as  the  one  proposing  to  “let  children  ex¬ 
press  themselves”  with  little  or  no  direction  or 
supervision  from  parents  and  teachers. 


JN  Hollywood  it’s  difficult  to  tell  the  difference 
*  between  a,  genius  and  a  guy  in  the  midst  of  a 
nervous  breakdown. — Ed  Wynn 
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AA’s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


MILK  NEWS:  An  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Act  to  increase  rather 

than  decrease  price  supports  on  manufactured  dairy 
products  has  been  proposed.  A  group  representing  several  northeastern  dairy 
organizations,  calling  themselves  “the  Dairy  Bloc”  at  a  dinner  in  Washington 
with  several  Congressmen,  asked  for  supports  at  86%  parity  ratlier  than  per¬ 
mitting  supports  to  drop  to  75  %•  of  parity  on  April  1. 

Because  of  “serious  legal  and  administrative  difficulties,”  the  USDA  has  de¬ 
clined  to' call  a  hearing  on  the  proposal  of  three  northeastern  dairy  co-ops  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Milk  Order  for  a  milk  advertising  and  promotion  program. 


INTEREST:  It  is  possible  to  shop  around  for  credit  just  as  you  shop 
around  for  equipment  and  supplies.  Here  is  an  example  of 
how  it  pays.  If  you  borrow  $16,000  for  10  years  at  5%  instead  of  6%,  you  will 
save  $800  over' the  period  of  the  loan. 

CULL  COWS:  Records  of  prices  on  cows  for  slaughter  show  that  the  high 
mmmhmwh  point  is  in  April  or  early  May.  Always  there  is  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  keep  a  poor  cow  until  pasture  dries  up,  and  to  “milk  her  out.”  But  the 
chances  are  that  any  profit  from  milk  will  be  more  than  lost  by  the  decrease 
in  the  price  when  you  sell  her  for  beef.  Authorities  state  that  the  best  time  to 
cull  your  herd  is  in  the  spring  before  you  put  them  out  on  grass. 

PIGS:  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  baby  pig  losses  is  anemia.  The  old  remedy 

hhmi  was  to  swab  the  sow’s  ddder  with  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  at 
the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  gallon  of  water.  A  much  easier  way  is  now  available,  name¬ 
ly,  to  give  each  pig  a  2  c.c.  hypodermic  shot  of  iron-dextran  in  the  thigh  within 
three  or  four  days  after  birth. 

EGGS:  The  prediction  is  that  5%  more  chicks  for  layers  will  be  raised  this 

nHHH  spring  than  a  year  ago.  Some  economists  say  that  a  5%  increase 
would  not  hurt  fall  egg  prices  much,  but  that  any  considerable  increase  above 
5%  would  depress  egg  prices  by  early  1959. 

LIVESTOCK:  The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

Markets  has  some  interesting  figures  on  the  State’s  live¬ 
stock  population  as  of' January  1.  v  ' 

Cattle  numbers,  including  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over,  decreased 
3%;  heifers  under  2  years  were  down  2%,  and  heifer  calves  down  1%.  Hog  num¬ 
bers  declined  14%,  sheep  and  lambs  2%,  compared  to  a  year  previous.  Chickens 
are  down  8%  and  turkeys  12%. 

BUYING  LAND:  Before  buying  land  in  an  attempt  to  lower  production 

costs,  consider  the  possible  alternatives.  They  are:  (1) 
getting  increased  production  from  your  present  acreage;  (2)  adding  an  enter¬ 
prise  which  requires  little  or  no  land;  (3)  renting  nearby  land. 

Also  to  be  considered  is  the  possibility  of  increasing  income  by  having  someone 
in  the  family  get  a  job  off  the  farm  that  will  bring  in  a  pay  check. 

LET?S  START:  A  statement  that  commercial  agriculture  will  require  a 

Federal  program  for  at  least  10  years  was  recently  made 
to  Congress  by  the  Agricultural  Policy  Sub-Committee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

But  unless  steps  are  taken  for  an  orderly  decrease  m  price  supports  and  other 
farm  programs,  10  years  will  slip  by  and  agriculture  will  be  in  exactly  the  same 
unfavorable  situation  that  it  is  now! 


'/t:  i 


lelSongVfihe  Lazy  Far 

IN  SPITE  of  all  its  snow  and  ice,  the 
winter  time  is  pretty  nice;  it  is  the 
only  season  blessed  with  lots  of  time 
for  me  to  rest.  I’ve  fixed  it  so  the 
chores  are  few,  there  really  ain’t 
much  work  to  do;  a  stack  of  h^y  out 
in  the  lot  sustains  what  little  stock 
I’ve  got,  I  only  have  to  take  a  peek 
at  feeders  once  or  twice  a  week.  Mir- 
andy’s  hens  require  some  work,  but 
she  has  got  a  funny  quirk  about  hqw 
awful  it  would  be  if  she  should  leave 
their  care  to  me,  so  I  don’t  have  to 
stir^my  legs  to  feed  those  birds  or 
gather  eggs. 

But  even  with  a  life  like  this,  I 
can’t  help  envying  the  bliss  of  ani¬ 
mals  with  naught  to  do  except  to 
sleep  the  winter  through.  For  in¬ 
stance,  wouldn’t  it  be  great  to  be  a 
bear  and  hibernate  ?  He’s  got  me  beat 
a  country  mile  ’cause  he  keeps  right 
on  snoozing  while  I  have  to  bundle  up 
and  go  to  chop  some  wood  or  shovel 
snow.  I  skid  on  ice  and  crack  my  head 
'vhile  that  old  boy  is  still  in  bed;  when  cold  air  nips  my  ears,  gee  whiz, 
that  lucky  bear  is  pounding  his,  and  even  if  his  wife  should  scream,  he’d 
think  that  it  was  just  a  dream. 


Protect  root  systems  NOW 
for  bigger  yields  at  harvest! 


WITH  POWERFUL 


aldrin 


iliach  season,  soil  insects  downgrade  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  vegetables  and  small  fruit.  These  destructive 
pests  attack  find  destroy  seeds  and  growing  root  systems 
.  .  .  preventing  vital  soil  nourishment  from  reaching 
growing  plants.  That’s  why  it  will  pay  you  to  knock 
out  soil  insects  with  powerful  aldrin. 

Aldrin  kills  seed  corn  maggots,  wire  worms,  rootworms, 
white  grubs,  tuber  flea  beetles  and  other  root-destroying 
insects.  It  effectively  protects  important  economic  crops 
which  include  tomatoes,  onions,  potatoes,  corn  and 
small  fruit.  And  it’s  economical,  too.  Just  one  preplant 
treatment  with  powerful  aldrin  lasts  an  entire  season. 


Aldrin  is  easy  to  use.  You  can  apply  it  as  granules, 
spray  or  dust,  or  purchase  it  in  a  fertilizer  mix.  Which¬ 
ever  method  you  choose,  you  get  dependable  protection 
against  soil  insects  with  just  small  amounts  of  actual 
aldrin  per  acre. 

This  season,  start  your  plants  on  the  way  to  a  bigger, 
better,  more  profitable  harvest.  Beat  soil  insects  with 
aldrin.  It  is  available  under  well-known  brand  names 
from  your  insecticide  dealer.  See  him  today. 


SHELL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  SALES  DIVISION 
460  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22.  New  York 


Fill  Your  Planter  Boxes  with 


. . .  and  be 
More  Assured 
of  Fast,  Vigorous 
Growth,  Proper  Maturity, 
Strong  Standability, 
Clean,  Efficient 
Picking . . . 


BIGGER  YIELDS 

and 

GREATER  PROFITS 
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William  Bement  (who 
says  people  look  at 
him  with  astonish¬ 
ment  when  he  says 
he's  going  to  farm) 
with  his  wife  and 
youngster.  He  will 
graduate  from  college 
in  June. 


'Tfate  f 

Come  June  Pm  Going  Farming 


By  WILLIAM  N.  BEMENT 


|BOUT  12  years  ago  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  farm  for  a  living. 
There  have  been  side  roads  for 
me  to  travel  in  the  meantime, 
but  at  last  I’m  nearing  my  goal.  In 
June  I  will  graduate  from  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  and  head  for 
a  farm. 

It’s  a  funny  thing,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  when  I  tell  about  wanting  to  farm 
I  am  looked  on  with  a  mixture  of 
astonishment  and  pity.  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be:  first,  no  one  in  his 
right  mind  would  even  consider  farm¬ 
ing  and  second,  the  opportunities  for 
young  people  in  farming  are  practical¬ 
ly  non-existent! 

I  guess  this  feeling  is  rather  widely 
accepted,  around  here  at  least.  Last 
June  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  kids 
graduating  turned  to  farming  and  the 
majority  of  these  were  returning  to  a 
home  farm. 

Let’s  look  at  the  reasons.  Probably 
primary  is  money.  When  a  company 
dangles  $4500  or  more  a  year  in  front 
of  your  nose  it  is  hard  tp  see  beyond 
it.  Another  angle  is  that  many  learned 
people  think  our  farm  problem  is  based 
on  over-population  in  the  farm  sector. 
The  third  "and  most  popular  reason  is 
the  idea  that  farming  is  very  confining, 
nothing  but  drudgfery. 

These  things  are  all  true — to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  But  settle  b^tck,  because 
now  I’m  going  to  do  a  little  talking. 

In  the  first  place  I’m  not  nuts,  and 
furthermore  I  do  not  have  stars  in  my 
eyes  when  it  comes  to  this  business  of 
farming.  I  think  that,  for  the  right 
person,  farming  oifers  as  much  if  not 
more  than  any  other  field.  With  so 
many  people  disagreeing,  I  felt  I  had 
better  do  a  little  investigating.  These 
investigations  (I’ll  show  you  some  of 
my  findings  in  a  second)  convinced  me 
I  was  on  the  right  track. 

There’s  the  low  income.  The  politi¬ 
cians  in  Washington  say  that  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  farm  population 
is  about  $900  per  year.  A  lot  of  people 
take  this  figure  as  the  gospel,  and  it 
sure  sounds  depressing  if  you  don’t  do 
any  thinking  for  yourself.  In  my  nosing 
around,  though,  I  turned  up  a  couple  of 
angles. 


First  is  the  per  capita  business.  That 
means  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  farm  family.  Lord  knows  the  farm 
family  is  on  the  average  larger  than 
one  in  the  city. 

Then  you  wonder  where  these  figures 
come  from.  They  are  courtesy  ’of  the 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau.  The  census  people 
say  a  farm  is,  among  other  things,  a 
Place  of  more  than  3  acres  or  a  place 
that  has  100  chickens.  It  is  obvious  that 
many  places  classified  as  a  farm  sure 


wouldn’t  show  much  income.  So  you 
throw  all  farm  incomes  in  •  a  barrel, 
mix  ’em  up  real  good,  and  draw  off  a 
$900  average. 

One  of  the  professors  here  at  Cornell, 
L.  C.  Cunningham  by  name,  worked 
through  central  New  York  records 
three  years  ago.  He  really'  made  this 
$900  figure  look  ridiculous.  In  1953  and 
’54,  the  average  income  of  525  farmers 
in  this  area  was  better  than  $3000  a 
year.  That  word  average  is  there  again. 
Some  of  these  incomes  started  in  the 
minus  column,  so  you  can  see  for  your¬ 
self  that  some  farmers  in  central  New 
York  are  making  a  fairly  good  living. 

Now.  don’t  get  the  idea  that  I’m  plan¬ 
ning  to  spend  most  of  my  time  count¬ 
ing  my  money  —  I  know  better  than 
that.  But  at  least  I  have  the  encourag¬ 
ing  information  that  there  is  enough 
income  to  provide  for  my  family. 

Another  group  of  facts  that  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  hope  is  the  age  distribu-  - 
tion  of  farmers.  According  to  the  1950 
census,  in  New  York  State  more  than 
37  percent  of  the  farmers  are  over  54 
years  of  age,  and  almost  half  of  these 
are  past  65.  Now  some  of  these  people 
own  darn  good  farms,  and  it  isn’t  going 
to  be  too  many  years  before  these 
farms  will  go  on  the  block  if  no  one  is 
around  to  take  over. 

Nobody  likes  to  see  the  business  they 
have  built  disintegrate  before  their 
eyes.  Even  less  palatable  is  standing 
back  while  the  place  goes  to  the  highest 
bidder.  This  will  not  happen  to  any 
good  farm  if  there  is  an  interested 
younger  man  to  continue  the  business. 
This  is  why  I  figure  there  is  a  farm 
somewhere  that  needs  me. 

Another  thing  is  this  business  of 
technology.  Granted,  it  doesn’t  take 
any  special  knowledge  to  pitch  manure, 
but  more  and  more,  whether  you  like 
to  admit  it  or  not,  technology  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  difference  between  winning  or 
losing  on  the  farm  ledger  sheet. 

Having  worked  on  farms,  I  know 
what  it  is  to  have  to  be  there  every 
day,  to  shake  out  of  bed  at  4:30  even 
when  it  seems  as  if  you  have  just  gone 
to  sleep. 

I  know,  too,  what  it  is  to  come  in  to 
a  good  breakfast  after  chores  are  done, 
when  you  really  feel  like  eating,  to  have 
a  herd  of  cows  come  when  you  call 
them,  and  to  put  in  that  last  load.. 

Professor  Stan  Warren  once  charac¬ 
terized.  a  good  partnership  as  two  par¬ 
ties  that  need  each  other.  He  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  Take  me,  I’ve  had  ex¬ 
perience,  I’ve  got  some  knowledge  and 
a  desire  to  work— but  I  need  someone 
who  has  a  business  and  who  needs  me 
— then  watch  us  go. 


New  York  growers: 

Why  grain  and  fruit  need  nitrogen 
early  for  top  yields  at  harvest 


Grains  need  twice  as  much 
nitrogen  as  other  plant  foods. 
Nitrogen  is  particularly  low 
now  in  cold  soils  and  soils 
leached  by  heavy  fall  and 
spring  rains.  And,  grain’s 
big  demand  for  nitrogen 
starts  with  early  spring 
growth. 

How  much  top  dressed  nitrogen 
is  needed  to  get  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  grain  yields  and  main¬ 
tain  soil  fertility?  About  25 
to  50  lbs.  of  actual  N  per  ncre. 
Use  the  higher  rate  if  lodg¬ 
ing  is  not  expected  to  be  a 
problem  and  if  you  have  sup¬ 
plied  potash,  phosphate  and 
lime  needs  for  top  yields. 

The  right  amount  of  nitrogen 
will  promote  greater  tillering 
oh  stooling ;  push  early  spring 
growth  for  grazing  or  maxi¬ 
mum  yields. of  plump  high- 
nutrient  kernels. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY  •  NITROGEN 


Tree  fruits  need  nitrogen  every 
year  for  vigorous  growth  and 
quality  fruit.  However,  to  get 
maximum  results,  balance 
nitrogen  with  proper  amounts 
of  potash  and  phosphate. 
Supply  lime  if  needed. 

How  much  nitrogen  per  tree 
depends  on:| 

. . .  the  variety  and  age  of 
your  trees. 

. . .  hunger  signs  shown  by 
trees  in  previous  seasons 
or  by  present  cover  crop. 
. . .  estimated  productivity  of 
the  tree. 

. . .  amount  of  nitrogen  stored 
in  tree  or  available  from 
other  sources. 

The  general  rule  is  V2  to  IV2 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  tree. 
Trees  should  he  top  dressed 
now  to  insure  high  levels  of 
soil  nitrogen  at  blossom  time 
and  for  several  weeks  there¬ 
after  when  fruit  growth  is 
most  rapid. 


An  ideal  nitrogen  source  for  all 

top  dressing  is  Aeroprills®  Ammonium 
Nitrate.  It's  concentrated  .  .  .  33.5% 
nitrogen.  It  gets  grain  off  to  a  fast  start 
.  .  .  then  feeds  out  kernels  when  they 
need  nitrogen  most.  On  fruits,  apply 
Aeroprills  early  to  get  nitrogen  to  deep 
feeder  roots  before  fruit  growth  is  most 
rapid.  Aeroprills  is  free-flowing  .  .  . 
readily  available  at  your  plant  food 
dealer's.  Write  for  Free  Leaflet. 

DEPARTMENT  •  NEW  YORK  20,  NEW  YORK 
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Arsanilic  Acid 

boosts  egg  profits  3  ways! 

Here’s  a  new,  easy  way  to  get  both  more  eggs  and  more  profit.  Use 
high  quality  laying  feeds  fortified  with  Arsanilic  Acid.  Your  hens 
need  Arsanilic  Acid  to  help  combat  hidden  stresses  and  sub-clinical 
diseases  .  .  .  gives  you  these  three  money-making  benefits — 

12%  to  15%  more  eggs — Arsanilic  Acid  works  best  when 
•  it  is  needed  the  most.  In  a  one  year  test  at  Michigan  State 
College,  Arsanilic  Acid  increased  egg  profits  at  the  rate  of  $452.60 
per  thousand  birds. 

2  Feed  costs  cut  lc  to  6c  per  dozen  eggs — in  prac- 
•  deal  feeding  tests,  Arsanilic  Acid  .  .  .  when  added  to  good 
laying  feeds  .  .  .  gave  feed  savings  of  about  It),  to  1.6  lbs.  per 
dozen  eggs.  > 


O  Fewer  culls . . .  lower 
death  losses  .  .  . 

Arsanilic  Acid  helps  to  keep 
birds  healthy  by  combatting 
dangerous  bacteria  in  the  vital 
intestinal  tract.  This  ability 
to  help  prevent  many  disease 
outbreaks  reduces  the  stresses 
that  cause  birds  to  break 
down.  Birds  live  longer  to  lay 
and  pay! 


Costs  only  2c  a  year  .  .  . 
per  bird  .  .  .  Arsanilic  Acid 
works  in  much  the  same-way 
as  antibiotics — but  at  a  cost 
so  low  you  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  it!  For  a  1,000 
bird  flock,  an  increase  of  only 
2  eggs  a  day  will  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  Arsanilic  Acid ! 
Leaves  you  a  real  profit  after 
the  feed  bills  are  paid ! 


JAN. 

FEB. 

MAR. 

APR. 

:  MAY 
:  JUNE 
|  JULY 
i  AUG. 

:  SEPT. 
:  OCT. 

NOV. 
i  DEC. 


How  to  get  laying  feeds  with  Arsanilic  Acid — This 
effective,  low-cost  disease  fighter  is  manufactured  by  Abbott 
Laboratories  and  sold  to  feed  manufacturers  under  the  trade 
name  of  Pro-Gen®.  If  your  present  feeds  do  not  contain  Arsanilic 
Acid,  take  this  report  .  .  .  talk  it  over  with  your  local  Feed  Dealer 
or  Mixer.  He  can  get  complete  details  and  additional  literature 
by  writing  or  calling  today  ... 


QMrotL 


ABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL  SALES  DIVISION,  NORTH  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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TVe  'Heed  to  0MC<ne 

UPSTATE  POTATOES 


By  WILLIAM  HODNETT 

Allegheny  County,  N.  Y 


I - 1  S  NEW  YORK  STATE  Agricul¬ 

ture  proceeds  into  the  years  im- 

| _ |  mediately  ahead,  one  fact  stands 

out  as  an  absolute  certainty, 
“There  will  be  changes  made.”  Change 
has  been  the  only  ever-present  and  con¬ 
tinuing  factor  particularly  in  the  last 
50  years  of  our  agriculture. 

This  applies  to  every  phase  of  farm¬ 
ing.  More  and  more  mechanization,  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  new  chemicals  and 
fertilizers,  and  new  markets  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  marketing. 

Certain  crops  have  gained  in  popu¬ 
larity  while  others  have  declined.  To 
consider  one  crop  in  particular;  the 
acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
potatoes  has  declined  rather  steadily 
since  the  first  world  war,  but  to  offset 
this,  new  methods,  new  chemicals,  and 
better  seed  have  enabled  the  decreased 
number  of  growers  to  obtain  greatly 
increased  yields  per  acre. 

More  Upstate  Potatoes 

There  is  a  change  which  should  be 
made  in  potato  production  in  upstate 
New  York— there  should  be  more  pota¬ 
toes  produced.  We  do  not  grow  nearly 
enough  to  provide  for  the  great  con¬ 
sumption  of  our  local  markets,  but  need 
to  ship  in  great  amounts,  at  great  con¬ 
sumer  cost  for  freight  and  handling 
charges. 

There  are  several  well  defined  reasons 
for  this  wasted  opportunity.  One  reason 
is  that  potatoes  across  upstate  New 
York  are  produced  in  many  scattered 
areas,  some  of  which  are  close  to  com¬ 
munity  centers.  This  condition  leads  to 
many  limited  small  outlets  of  carelessly 
and  even  improperly  graded  and  brand¬ 
ed  potatoes  finding  their  way  into  our 
markets,  thereby  pulling  down  the  price 
and  reputation  of  properly  marketed 
stock.  This  condition  is  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  more  distant  out-of-state  con¬ 
centrated  production  areas.  These 
areas  many  of  them  operating  under 
marketing  agreements  and  selling 
against  high  freight  rates,  must  de¬ 
pend  on  steady  volume,  high  quality 
and  appearance  to  hold  a  place  in  New 
York  State’s  local  markets. 

Marketing  Regulations 

This  fact  of  scattered  localized  pro¬ 
duction  brings  about  another  difficulty 
of  grower  education  and  organization. 
It  leads  to  a  division  of  opinion  as  to 
proper  and  necessary  controls  and  mar¬ 
keting  regulations,  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  New  York  growers  should 
participate  in  national  or  sectional 
efforts  toward  marketing  improvement. 

Over  the  years,  various  groups  and 
organizations  have  worked  to  improve 
consumer-producer  relations  and  to 
deal  with  the  many  problems  of  grow¬ 
ing  and  selling. 

The  only  state-wide  table  stock  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club.  This  Club  is  composed  of 
a  voluntary  membership  paying  annual 
dues  of  $3.00.  The  membership  has 
ranged,  over  the  years,  from  a  high  of 
roughly  500  to  a  low  of  less  than  200. 
One  annual  meeting  is  held  during  the 
winter  and  a  trade  show-field  day  each 
summer.  A  board  of  directors  is  chos¬ 
en  geographically.  The  only  contact  the 
casual  member  has  with  the  directors 
or  their  actions  in  the  direction  of  the 
Club  is  through  a  monthly  trade  leaflet 
entitled  the  “Potato  News.” 

The  keen  competition  of  present  day 
potato  marketing  calls  for  well- 
informed  and  closely-organized  grow¬ 
ers.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  dis¬ 
tant  producing  areas,  looking  greedily 
at  New  York  State  markets,  are  work¬ 
ing  cooperatively  to  meet  all  market 
requirements.  New  York  State  growers, 


.,  Potato  Grower 

even  though  they  are  in  a  fortunate 
position  geographically,  must  not  “hide 
their  heads  in  the  sand”  and  ignore  the 
fact  that  -present-day  methods  and 
standards  must  be  equalled  if  their 
present  markets  are  to  be  held  and  in- 
creased. 

Sound,  sensible  potato  organizations 
are  difficult  to  build  and  operate  on  a 
state-wide  basis,  particularly  in  New 
York  where  potatoes  are  produced  in 
several  areas  having  special  problems 
and  varying  conditions. 

Local  Cooperatives  Organized 

.  Several  of  these  well-defined  produc¬ 
tion  areas  have  recently  organized  local 
cooperatives.  This  has  been  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  realization  that  all  grow¬ 
ers  must  be  equally  informed  and 
equally  solicited  as  to  their  opinions 
and  decisions  on  current  questions. 
These  local  cooperatives  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  with  no  false  ideas  of  self 
importance,  but  rather  in  the  sincere 
hope  of  being  able  to  assist  growers  in 
the  problems  currently  present.  Their 
over-all  objective  might  be  defined  as 
“To  help  potato  growers  do  what  they 
need  to  do/’ 

Legal  local  cooperatives  have  been  a 
remarkable  development  of  present-day 
agriculture  in  all  its  phases.  Another 
successful  trend  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  affiliation  or  federation  of 
locals  into  area  or  state-wide  organiza¬ 
tions.  ' 

In  New  York  State  several  of  the 
local  or  production  area  cooperatives 
have  formed  a  state-wide  cooperative 
under  the  incorporated  name  of  Em¬ 
pire  State  Potato  Cooperatives. 

The  basic  reason  underlying  this 
effort  is  the  hope  that  by  reaching  all 
growers  on  a  local  level,  better  de¬ 
cisions  and  more  intelligent  action  may 
be  made  by  local  delegates  meeting  at 
the  state  level. 

The  stakes  are  high.  Potato  growing 
is  an  important  business  in  New  York 
State.  The  present  trend  of  growing 
less  and  releasing  our  markets  to  more 
distant  areas  should  be  reversed.  The 
most  logical  way  to  do  this  is  by  in¬ 
telligent,  harmonious  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion. 


A  NEW  MELON 

The  Fordhook  Hybrid  Watermelon,  intro¬ 
duced  this  year,  is  family  size,  weight 
12  to  14  pounds,  has  a  moderate  number 
of  small  seeds  and  matures  in  74  doy3. 
The  tasty  flesh  is  bright  red  and  the  skin/ 
glossy  green.  If  you  try  growing  hybrid 
watermelon  this  year  —  or  any  hybrid 
seed— remember  that  they  can  use  plenty 
of  plant  food. 


Team  These  Two  for 


MIXED  FERTILIZERS  save  time,  labor  and  money. 

They  enable  you  to  use  a  combination  of  dif¬ 
ferent  plant  foods  in  one  application.  With  one 
trip  across  your  field,  you  can  apply  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potash  plus  secondary  plant  foods 
and  minor  elements  as  needed.  Wherever 
possible,  it  will  pay  you  to  use  all  your  plant  foods 
in  the  form  of  mixed  fertilizers. 


However,  for  some  crops  on  some  soils,  you 
may  wish  to  use  part  of  your  nitrogen  in  mixed 
fertilizers  and  part  of  it  as  top-dressing  or  side¬ 
dressing.  In  any  event,  make  sure  you  use  a 
balanced  fertilizer  program.  Use  the  right  mixed 
fertilizers,  and  for  extra  nitrogen,  get  genuine 
ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate. 

ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  works  in 
partnership  with  mixed  fertilizers  to  give  your 
crops  extra  grow  power.  It  contains  33.5% 
nitrogen  — both  quick-acting  and  long-lasting 
nitrogen.  It’s  rpade  in  firm,  shot-shaped  pellets, 
free-flowing  in  any  distributor. 

The  quick-acting  nitrogen  in  ARCADIAN 
Ammonium  Nitrate  gets  your  crops  off  to  a 
fast  start  of  vigorous  growth  and  helps  them 


develop  healthy,  deep-green  color.  The  long- 
lasting  nitrogen  in  ARCADIAN  Ammonium 
Nitrate  keeps  feeding  your  crops  until  abundant 
yields  are  matured. 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  substitute 
Ammonium  Nitrate!  Make  sure  you  get  genu¬ 
ine  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  made  by 
America’s  leading  nitrogen  producer  in  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  largest  nitrogen  plant.  Your  fertilizer  man 
will  be  glad  to  supply  you  with  ARCADIAN 
Ammonium  Nitrate  along  with  your  mixed 
fertilizers. 

If  you  prefer  to  use  another  form  of  nitrogen  for  top- 
dressing  or  side-dressing,  ask  for  genuine  ARCADIAN 
American  Nitrate  of  Soda  .  y  .  or  A-N-L®  Nitrogen 
with  Magnesium  ...  or  ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Solutions. 


NITROGEN 

DIVISION 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 

NEW  YORK  6,  N.Y. 
HOPEWELL,  VA. 


Use  plenty  off  mixed  fertilizers  and  when  you 
need  extra  nitrogen,  always  buy  ARCADIAN  ! 


I 
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“I  Checked  Several 
Makes  Of  Tanks— And 
Decided  On  A 
DARI-KOOL!” 

Writes  MR.  NICHOLAS  J.  ZWART 
Walden,  New  York 


“After  checking  several  makes  of  tanks  I  decided  to  buy 
Dari-Kool.  I  like  the  all  stainless  steel  construction  and 
simplicity  of  operation.  The  cooler  is  easy  to  clean  as  the 
moist  side  walls  keep  the  milk  from  drying  on.  We  pro¬ 
duce  about  2  tons  of  milk  per  day  and  the  milk  is  cooled 
shortly  after  we  finish  milking,  giving  us  a  better  quality 
of  milk.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  my  Dari-Kool  and 
recommend  it  to  anyone.” 


( signed ) 


r 


Your  best 
buy  is  o 


MILKHOUSE  PLAN  KIT 


© 

The  ICE-BANK  Cooler  that  Outperforms 

and  Outsells  them  all 


Model  shown  DKS-200 
(200  gallon  capacity) 
Available  in  100  to 
1000  gallon  capacities. 


Send  today  for  your  FREE 


Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  Dept.  51,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Please  send,  without  obligation  your  new  Milkhouse  Plan  Kit. 

Post  Office. _ _ _ _ _ State _ 

H  I  am  a  Dairy  Farmer  Q  I  am  a  Student 


Plan  your  milkhouse 
with  this  easy-to-use 
kit.  Includes  graph 
sheets  and  scale  model 
cutouts  of  milk  coolers, 
water  heaters,  etc. 
Arrange  to  best  fit 
your  milkhouse  plans. 


tlypro 


pump 


for  liquid 
transfer,  water 
hauling  &  irrigation 

on  y°ur  tractor  pi 


DID 


YOU 


SAY 


GALLONS 
PER  MIN 

'AT  600  RPMi 


Yes!  and  only 

Write  for  complete  pump  catalog 


50  - 

(F.O.B  factory) 


i 

_  _  Engineering ,  Inc ,  | 

700  39th  Ave.  N.E.  Minneapolis  21,  Minn 


|  NAME. 


ADDRESS _ 


To  Mulch  Or  Not  to  Mulch? 

That’s  the  Question  That  Has 
Home  Gardeners  Arguing! 

By  ARTHUR  J.  PRATT 

Vegetable  Crops  Dept.,  Cornell  University 


|  OME  gardeners  are  taking  sides 
in  the  controversy  of  whether  a 
|  garden  should  be: 

1.  mulched  permanently  and 
never  plowed. 

2.  plowed  as  usual,  then  mulched  but 
never  cultivated. 

3.  kept  cultivated  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son  to  stir  up  the  soil  as  well  as  to 
control  the  weeds. 

The  arguments  have  waxed  hot  and 
the  leading  proponents  of  each  system 
have  written  letters  to  each  other  ex¬ 
tolling  the  virtues  of  their  own  systems 
and  condemning  that  of  opponents. 

The  issue  has  been  complicated  by 
the  appearance  of  black  plastic  mulch. 
The  latter  has  a  place  too,  but  we’ll 
save  the  discussion  of  it  for  a  later 
article  in  American  Agriculturist. 

The  use  of  a  mulch  around  a  crop 
to  control  weeds,  conserve  moisture, 
reduce  erosion,  increase  the  rate  of 
water  penetration  during  rains  and 
keep  the  soil  at  a  more  uniform  tem¬ 
perature  is  as  old  as  written  history. 

Sawdust  Hurt  Crops 

But  there  was  too  much  work  in¬ 
volved  and  too  little  straw  available  for 
the  practice  ever  to  be  very  widely 
adopted.  Sawdust  was  tried  but  usual¬ 
ly  given  up  because  the  sawdust- 
mulched  crops  usually  turned  yellow 
and  if  the  sawdust  was  plowed  under 
the  next  crop  was  likely  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  failure. 

In  the  late  1940’s  the  U.S.D.A.,  and 
several  state  experiment  stations,  in¬ 
cluding  Cornell,  carried  out  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  why  sawdust  mixed 
with  the  soil  or  put  on  top  as  a  mulch 
caused  the  plants  to  look  yellow.  It 
was  reasoned  that  it  might  be  due  to 
either  toxic  substances  given  off  by  the 
sawdust  or  to  something  that  the  de¬ 
caying  sawdust  tqok  from  the  soil. 
Since  the  plants  looked  yellow,  it  could 
well  be  that  the  bacteria  in  decaying 
the  sawdust  were  using  the  nitrogen 
from  the  soil  so  rapidly  that  the  plants 
couldn’t  get  enough. 

Prof.  C.  B.  Raymond  (now  Emeritus) 
of  Cornell  set  up  some  demonstrations 
with  home  gardeners  in  various  parts 
of  New  York  State  to  show  that  if 
plenty  of  nitrogen  ( %  to  y2  pound  of 
ammonium  nitrate)  were  added  to  each 
bushel  of  sawdust  as  it  was  put  on  the 
garden,  the  plants  would  make  not  just 
normal  growth,  but  unusually  good 
growth. 

Recently  at  Cornell  we  have  carried 
on  experiments  to  see  whether  a  saw¬ 
dust  or  wood  chip  mulch  would  con¬ 
serve  enough  water  to  be  at  least  a 
partial  substitute  for  irrigation.  With 
some  crops  and  under  some  weather 
conditions  our  yields  have  been  almost 
unbelievably  high,  especially  on  toma¬ 
toes  that  were  both  irrigated  and  saw¬ 
dust  mulched  in  1957. 

Now  let’s  get  back  to  that  contro¬ 
versy  and  see  why  we  have  a  three- 
sided  argument  about  mulching.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  way  to  understand  it  is  to 
take  specific  cases. 

There  is  a  woman  gardener  and 
writer  whose  garden  is  on  some  very 
sandy  soil  in  Connecticut,  not  far  from 
New  York  City.  She  has  not  plowed 
her  garden  for  12  years  but  keeps  it 
mulched  with  several  inches  of  old  hay 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  spring  she 
simply  parts  the  hay  with  a  rake  where 
she  wants  to  make  a  row,  marks  the 
row,  sows  the  seed  and  covers  it  with 
soil  in  the  usual  manner.  As  soon  as 
the  crop  gets  2  or  3  inches  high  the 
hay  mulch  is  pushed  up  around  the 
plants  and  more  ,hay  is  put  on  to  make 


sure  that  there  is  enough  to  keep  the 
weeds  from  growing. 

Success  with  this  method  depends  on 
having  a  very  well  drained  soil,  and, 
fine  or  chopped,  hay  free  from  weed 
seeds.  Some  extra  nitrogen  needs  to  be 
added  each  year — usually  a  pound  of 
ammonium  nitrate  to  each  100  square 
feet  of  garden  will  do  the  job  providing 
you  have  a  fertile  garden  spot  to  start 
with.  The  hay  will  provide  the  balance 
of  the  fertility.  Sawdust,  leaves  or 
straw  may  be  used  instead  of  hay. 

Last  winter  a  few  Upstate  New  York 
gardeners  read  the  story  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  garden  and  then  tried  to  dupli¬ 
cate  it  by  putting  a  coarse  grade  of  hay 
on  their  gardens  while  the  ground  was 
still  frozen..  The  ground  was  slow  to 
thaw  out  under  the  hay  and  in  some 
cases  this  mulching  was  attempted  on 
heavy  soil  which  was  not  very  well 
drained. 

I  visited  one  garden  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  region  late  in  July  where  the 
soil  under  hay  was  still  too  wet  to  be 
planted.  It  had  not  yet  been  dry  enough 
since  spring.  Even  if  it  had  been  dry 
enough,  that  long,  coarse  hay  had  not 
decayed  appreciably  and  was  almost 
impossible  to  separate  where  a  row 
was  to  be  planted.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  sell  that  gardener  that  method  of 
mulching  again! 

Fortunately  this  latter  gardener 
didn’t  buy  enough  hay  to  cover  quite  all 
of  her  garden.  The  pai’t  that  was  not 
mulched  dried  out  and  was  plowed  and 
planted ^  at  the  usual  time.  Then  after 
the  crops  were  a  few  inches  tall,  she 
began  taking  hay  from  the  mulched 
section  and  putting  it  around  the  crops 
in  the  plowed  section.  The  results  were 
very  good.  The  mulch  prevented  most 
weed  growth  and  the  moisture  that  it 
conserved  was  then  used  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  vegetables. 

Home  Garden  Tips 

There  are  still  some  folks  of  the  “old 
school”  who  are  convinced  that  culti¬ 
vation  is  necessary  just  to  loosen  the 
soil  to  let  air  in.  The  arguments  on 
the  other  side  are  that  mulched  soils 
seldorii  become  as  packed  as  bare  cul¬ 
tivated  soils,  also  many  commercial 
vegetable  growers  are  using  chemical 
weed  sprays  and  doing  little  or  no  cul¬ 
tivation  even  without  mulch. 

The  more  successful  farmers  are  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  however,  to  avoid  com¬ 
pacting  the  soil  by  working  it  too  wet 
and  by  unnecessary  traffic  on  it  at  any 
time.  Home  gardeners  would  do  well, 
too,  to  avoid  compacting  their  soils  un¬ 
necessarily.  Admire  the  garden  by 
walking  around  the  outside,  tramp  on 
it  as  little  as  possible,  for  a  spike  heel 
will  put  on  more  pounds  pressure  per 
square  inch  than  a  tractor  tire. 

Don’t  rake  it  until  the  surface  is  pul¬ 
verized  and  if  you  don’t  mulch  it,  at 
least  scatter  a  little  organic  litter  over 
the  garden  so  that  the  impact  of  big 
drops  of  rain  from  thunderstorms,  or 
from  poor  irrigation,  will  not  puddle 
and  compact  the  surface. 

Mulct)  is  best  put  on  the  garden  after 
the  soil  has  become  warmed  up  and 
after  the  crop  is  planted,  has  come  up 
and  been  cultivated  once,  and  after  all 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  Mulch  insulates 
the  ground  and  keeps  it  from  getting  as 
warm  as  cultivated  soil  iff  the  hot  sun¬ 
shine  and  keeps  it  from  cooling  off  so 
much  at  night.  Crops  on  mulched  soil 
will  frost  much  quicker  than  those  not 
mulched  because  the  mulch  keeps  the 
soil  heat  from  radiating  up  where  it 
might  protect  the  plants. 


\ 


Bad  weather —  dependable  service 


Among  the  things  farmers  can  count  on  in  March  are 
bad  weather — and  dependable  Atlantic  service. 

In  New  York  State,  for  example,  the  familiar 
“service  station  on  wheels”  of  the  Atlantic  Rural 
Salesman  turns  up  like  clockwork.  He  anticipates  farm 
petroleum  needs — for  fui^nace  oil,  gasoline,  kerosene, 
motor  oil  and  other  lubricants.  You  can  trust  both  the 
quality  of  his  products  and  his  sound  advice,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  vital  matter  of  proper  lubrication  for  farm 
machinery. 

In  other  areas,  as  well  as  in  New  York  State,  your 
local  Atlantic  dealers  and  distributors  are  ready  to 


provide  you  with  the  high-quality  products  and  de¬ 
pendable  service  that  help  keep  both  your  farm  and 
your  car  on  the  go. 

In  good  weather  and  bad,  look  to  Atlantic  to  take 
care  of  your  farm  petroleum  needs— all  year  ’round! 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

See  your  Atlantic 
Weatherman 
each  week  night  on  TV 
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Vertogreen  never 
surpassed  as  top 
producer  for  Hurley, 
N.Y.  grower! 

Henry  Paul,  Jr.  of  Hurley,  New 
York  proved  to  himself  that 
Vertagreen  does  the  job  better. 
“As  a  young  fdrmer  I  have  tried 
all  the  new  fertilizers  and  most  of 
the  old  lines.  Experimentation  has 
shown  that  Vertagreen  has  hardly 
been  equaled  and  never  surpassed 
as  a  top  producer.” 


Grower  Alois  Wrobel 
averages  650  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre 
by  using 
Vertagreen! 


Proof  again  of  Vertagreen’s  high-yield  record!  Alois  Wrobel  of  Bridge- 
water,  New  York  says,  “I  used  Armour  Vertagreen  again  this  year  as  I 
have  in  the  past  several.  My  reason  for  using  Vertagreen  is  because  of  the 
continual  production  of  high  yields  and  top  quality  potato  crops.  I  espe¬ 
cially  like  Vertagreen  because  it  lasts  through  the 
entire  growing  period.  My  yields  through  the  use  of 
Vertagreen  will  average  650  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  acre  on  195  acres.  I’ll  be  a  Vertagreen  user 
again  in  1958.” 


See  Your  Armour  Agent  Soon! 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Carteret,  New  Jersey 


i 


Vertagreen1' 


Plant  Food 


•  New  York  has  been  certifying  seed  potatoes  since  1914 

•  The  standards  for  certification  are  very  strict 

•  Growers  and  farms  must  be  approved  for  seed  production 

•  Planting  stock  must  be  officially  tested 

•  Two  or  more  field  inspections  are  required 
o  There  is  a  check  for  diseases  at  digging  time 

•  Samples  from  all  fields  must  be  tested  in  Florida 
Results  available,  on  request 

•  Seed  must  be  stored  under  approved  conditions 

•  There  is  a  warehouse  and  shipping  point  inspection 
For  further  information,  our  circular  on  seed  potatoes  and 

a  list  of  growers,  write  to 
NEW  YORK  CERTIFIED  SEED  GROWERS  COOPERATIVE,  INC, 

P.  0.  Box  474,  Ithaca.  New  York 

The  official  seed  certifying  agency  of  the  New  York  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THIS  IS 
ABOUT 
POTATOES 


SAVE  30# 


Mow*  Lawn  •  Hauls 
Scythes  •  Roller 
Sulky  •  Sprays 
Mulches 

AC  Power  Generator 
Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


ON  GUARANTEED 

Irotary  tractors 


Oirect  factory-to-you  price,  lowest 
in  tho  fle!d.  High  quality  machine. 
All  steel  construction.  Models  from 
2  Vi  to  3  Vj  HP.  Engines  used: 
Briggs  &  Stratton,  Clinton  tend 
Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 
Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto¬ 
matic  clutch.  Power  take-off  Na¬ 
tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  15  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 


CULTILLER  MFG.  CO,. 

164  CHurcK  St.,  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Soften  UDDERS! 
n  Heal  TEATS 

Designed  to  stay  in  pro¬ 
longed  antiseptic  contact, 
to  relieve  soreness  .  .  .  re¬ 
duce  congestion.  You  will 
like  this  modern,  more  effec¬ 
tive  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  '  $1  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tors 

UDDER 

BALM 


BEY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


THE  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  COHXEH 

‘rtyoto-  'ZOe  *peed  (faaitt  fo 

OUR  DAIRY  HERD 


OUR  HERD  of  purebred  Guernseys 
averaged  over  500  lbs.  fat  (CTA) 
for  the  last  nine  years,  except  for  last 
year,  which  was  496  lbs. 

Last  summer  we  had  to  start  feeding 
hay  and  silage  the  first  of  July,  al¬ 
though  we  did  have  some  pasture  all 
summer  and  fall.  Rack  in  1950  and  1951 
when  my  herd  average  was  over  11,000 
lbs.  of  milk,  we  fed  no  hay  or  silage 
from  the  first  of  May  until  November. 

Under  these  conditions  my  “value 
above  feed  cost”  is  between  $500-$600 
for  nearly  all  cows,  and  goes  over  $700 
in  some  cases.  Naturally  I  have  to  feed 
considerable  grain  and  my  conclusion 
now  is  that  these  high-producing  cows 
just  won’t  veat  enough  grain  to  change 
the  profit-over-feed  cost  very  much,  as 
long  as  they  have  all  the  good  roughage 
they  can  eat. 

My  system  of  feeding  is  to  feed  12 
lbs.  grain  a  day  to  nearly  all  the  cows. 
If  a  cow  starts  to  get  too  fat  I  cut  the 
grain  down,  and  if  she  is  quite  thin,  I 
try  to  get  a  little  more  grain  into  her. 
I  believe  that  a  first-calf  heifer  needs 
a  little  more  grain  than  a  cow,  as  she 
is  still  growing.  If  you  cut  out  the 
grain  a  little  when  she  goes  down  a 
little  in  her  milk,  then  she  goes  down 
some  more  in  her  milk. 

The  cows  usually  put  on  some  flesh 
during  the  latter  part  of  lactation,  but 
that  is  all  right  as  then  I  feed  no  or 
very  little  grain  when  they  are  dry.  We 
feed  a  16  percent  commercial  grain 
mixture.  ' 

Silage  is  fed  twice  a  day,  all  the  cow 
will  eat  in  3  hours,  and  hay  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  We  feed  all  the  good 
roughage  in  the  winter  that  the  cows 
will  eat,  keeping  some  hay  in  the  man¬ 
ger  all  the  time,  on  the  theory  that  a 
cow  does  best  on  good  pasture  where 
she  has  roughage  in  front  of  her  all 
the  time.  Therefore,  a  cow  will  eat 
considerably  more  silage  if  she  has  it  in 
front  of  her  for  three  hours  than  she 
will  if  she  has  it  for  only  an  hour  and 
a  half.  In  the  summer  we  rotate  our 
pastures  and  like  to  have  a  mixture  of 


ladino  clover  and  grass.  We  use  a  sep¬ 
arate  night  pasture. 

The  grass  silage  is  put  up  in  May  and 
is  made  from  the  best  alfalfa  and 
clover  mixture  that  we  have.  Then  we 
fertilize  with  potash  and  usually  have 
enough  second  and  third  cutting  to  feed 
the  milk  cows  through  the  winter.  All 
the  hay  land  is  sown  to  straight  alfalfa 
or  alfalfa  grass  mixture  and  all  the 
pastures  are  sown  with  a  ladino  clover 
mixture.  We  plan  to  reseed  about  eight 
acres  of  hay  land  and  eight  acres  of 
pasture  each  year. 

From  the  cow  test  book  figures,  my 
milk-to-grain  ration  is  5  to  1  in  the 
summer  and  3  to  1  in  the  winter.  This 
figure  also  includes  the  grain  fed  to 
dry  cows.  This  is,  of  course,  5  per  cent 
milk.  When  the  cows  go  to  pasture  in 
the  spring,  we  have  to  cut  our  grain 
ration  about  in  half  as  the  cows  will  not 
eat  it. 

You  might  be  interested  in  my  young 
stock  feeding  program.  Four  years  ago 
I  built  a  trench  silo  20  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom  and  40  feet  long  with  8-foot 
high  walls  of  cement.  We  put  in  a  ce¬ 
ment  floor  and  a  removable  aluminum 
roof.  We  fill  this  with  mostly  straight 
grass  silage,  that  is,  there  is  very 
little  legume  in  it.  We  use  this  as  a 
self-feeding  silo  for  15-20  heifers.  We 
have  an  open  shed  in  which  the  heifers 
can  go  at  night  where  they  can  be  fed 
a  little  hay,  maybe  a  bale  a  day.  Any 
of  the  heifers  over  18  months  will  come 
through  this  system  without  any  grain 
and  be  in  very  good  condition.  In  fact, 
from  my  experience,  I  would  say  that 
they  are  in  better  flesh  and  much 
healthier  than  they  would  be  in  a 
stable-fed  silage,  hay  and  6  lbs.  of  grain 
a  day.  I  have  made  class-leading  re¬ 
cords  on  heifers  that  had  this  program 

I  arrived  at  this  system  of  feeding 
from  close  observation  of  the  cows  and 
their  habits  and  from  detailed  study  of 
the  figures  in  the  CTA  book,  using  the 
roughages  that  I  can  best  raise  on  my 
present  farm.  I  also  keep  up-to-date  by 
reading  farm  papers. — Vernon  D.  Mud- 
gett,  Sterling  Junction,  Mass. 


These  purebred  Holsteins,  owned  by  R.  C.  Church  &  S^ns  of  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  are 
the  daughters  of  Oakcrest  Roburke  Dean. 

Mr.  Church  has  been  breeding  purebred  Holsteins  for  32  years,  and  has  done 
continuous  cow  testing  work  during  that  time.  A  number  of  the  cows  bred  Have 
produced  over  100,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  their  lifetime,  one  dam-and-daughter  p«lf 
living  up  to  17  years  of  age. 

The  most  recent  proof  on  Oakcrest  Roburke  Dean  is  as  follows: 


Lbs.  of  Milk 

Butterfat  Test 

Lbs.  of 

22  dams  — 

22  dau.  - 

100  records  av.  13,030 

28  “  "  14,713 

3.59% 

3.51% 

468 

516 

Difference 

-f-1,683 

—  .08% 

4-48 _ , 

A  recent 

classification  on  40  daughters  gave 

all  “Good  Plus" 

or  better,  with  3' 

daughters  classified  “Very  Good." 


It’s  Chevrolet's  new  Fleetside  pickup.  It  com¬ 
bines  new  style  and  load  space  with  stamina 
and  economy  that  are  typical  of  every  truck  in 
the  Task-Force  58  lineup ! 


Take  a  good  look  at  the  best  looking  pickup  of  all- 
Chevrolet’s  new  Fleetside!  Here’s  a  truck  capable  of 
fitting  into  almost  any  farm  chore  you’ve  got— froif* 
hauling  stones  to  hauling  groceries.  Like  all  Chevies, 
it’s  styled  for  your  prido,  engineered  for  work.  Like 
all  Chevies,  it’s  built  for  big  loads— its  body  is  a 
full  6  feet  wide,  and  is  available  in  lengths  of  78" 
and  98".  You  get  the  greatest  load  space  of  any  com¬ 
parable  low-priced  pickup!  Double-walled  lower  body 
construction  adds  extra  strength  to  the  cargo  box. 
Loading  heights  are  low  and  the  graintight  'tailgate 
becomes  a  sturdy  platform  for  extra-long  loads  when 
extended. 

Powerful  short-stroke  V8  engines  offer  stamina  and 
performance  that  are  hard  to  beat.  And  improved  6’s 
get  the  most  out  of  a  gallon  of  gas— keep  costs 
down,  down,  down!  Husky  parallel-design  frame  totes 
king-sized  loads  without  strain,  sturdy  axles  and 
spring  suspensions  protect  cargoes,  add  long  life, 
offer  around-the-clock  economy.  There’s  hustle, 
muscle  and  style  in  every  Chevy.  Ask  your  Chevrolet 
dealer  to  show  you  the  right  truck  for  your  farm  job. 
See  him  today.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


New!  The  Handsomest, 

Hardest  Working 
Farm  Hand 
On  Four  Wheels! 


CHEVROLET 


TASK-FORCE  58  CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 
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With  three  of  us  working,  we  can  also  grow  apples.  Apples  and 
cows  go  well  together.  During  the  winter,  when  we’re  not  busy 
raising  corn,  oats  and  hay,  we  sort  apples.  This  keeps  us  going 
year-round  with  a  minimum  of  outside  help. 


For  the  past  seven  years,  we've  rented  a  good 
dairy  farm.  Our  goal  is  to  work  the  farm  hard 
enough  to  provide  wages  for  three  families,  so 
my  boys,  Robert  and  William,  can  stay  with  me 
in  the  future  like  they  have  in  the  past. 


But,  apples  and  cows  leave  no  time  to  spare. 
We  like  to  feed  our  own  grain.  Our  Purina 
Dealer,  George  Owen  of  Mechanicville,  grinds 
and  mixes  our  grain  into  a  Purina-based  ration 
right  on  our  farm.  This  keeps  feed  costs  down 
and  leaves  us  free  to  work  with  the  orchard 
and  herd. 


We  get  paid  for  the  apples  we  sell  and  the  milk 
we  send  to  market.  To  keep  production  up  where  it 
should  be,  we  feed  dry  cows  to  get  them  in  shape 
and  then  give  them  all  the  Purina-based  milking 
ration  they  need  the  year  round. 


We  raise  the  best  brome-alfalfa  hay  we 
can  and  also  feed  silage.  A  well-fed  herd 
not  only  produces  well  but  keeps  in  condi¬ 
tion.  Our  herd  is  tape-weighed  by  our 
tester  each  month.  We  have  a  two-year-old 
heifer  with  15,340  lbs.  milk  on  the  books. 


Last  year,  we  raised  21,000  bushels  of  apples,  plenty  of  corn 
and  corn  silage,  and  90  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  And  our 
19-cow  Purina-fed  herd  made  over  10,000  lbs.  milk  per  cow. 
With  that  kind  of  production  and  yield,  all  three  of  us  will 
continue  to  make  a  good  living.. 


More  and  more  New  York  dairymen  are  concentrating 
their  available  acres  and  man-hours  to  income-produc¬ 
ing  activity,  making  the  most  possible  milk  in  the  least 
possible  time. 

Wherever  Purina  Chows  are  sold,  Purina  Dealers  and 
Servicemen  are  ready  and  willing  to  help  busy  dairy¬ 
men  make  all  the  milk  per  cow  .  .  .  and  per  man-hour 
.  .  .  their  cows  will  deliver. 

Call  or  visit  your  Purina  Man  at  the  Store  with  the 
Checkerboard  Sign  and  let  him  show  you  how  to  use 
Purina  Chows  and  service  to  increase  production  .  .  . 
and  profits  .  .  .  from  your  dairy  herd. 


There  are  1 78 places 
to  buy  Purina  Chows 
in  New  York  State f 


FEED  PURINA,.  .YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON  THE  CHECKERBOARD  FOR  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 


THE  RESULTS  OF 

MILK  ADVERTISING 


T 


I  HE  TABLE  below  shows  Class 
1  sales  in  the  Rochester  market 
for  the  period  commencing  in 
1949,  which  is  comparable  to 
the  information  which  Mr.  Fee,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  N.Y.S.  Division  of  Milk  con¬ 
trol,  sent  you  with  respect  to  the  Niag¬ 
ara  Frontier  Food  Market,  except  that 

i  i  i  -i  i cr  ^7  c  , , . , x  t  tT— i « ... 


are  now  available  for  Rochester.  (The 
figures  for  the  Niagara  Frontier  mar¬ 
ket  appeared  in  the  February  1  issue). 

Milk  publicity  work  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  Rochester  Market  for  some 
time,  but  the  campaign  was  intensified 
about  July,  1953.  Shortly  thereafter, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  rather  marked 
increase  in  consumption  in  that  mar¬ 
ket,  and  undoubtedly  at  least  a  portion 
of  that  increase  was  due  to  the  efforts 
of  producers  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk. 

While  there  was  a  continued  increase 
in  1957,  the  increase  was  not  as  great 
as  during  the  three  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  years. 

Increase  over 

Year  Class  1  Sales  Previous  Year 


1949  139,467,000  lbs.  — 

1950  139,273,000  lbs.  —14% 

1951  141, 721, *00  lbs.  1.76% 

1952  144,342,000  lbs.  1.85% 

1953  147,383,000  lbs.  2.11% 

1954  152,991,000  lbs.  3.80% 

1955  158,287,000  lbs.  3.46% 

1956  164,545,000  lbs.  3.95% 

1957  166,484,000  lbs.  1.18% 

1957  over  1949  =  19.37% 

I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  much 
doubt  but  that  a  well  managed  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  will  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk.  Howevep,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  measure  the  actual  result  of 
such  publicity  and  to  determine  how 
much  of  an  effect  it  has  had  and  how 
much  of  the  change  has  been  due  to 
other  factors. 

Ii>  looking  over  the  monthly  figures 
for  the  Rochester  Market,  I  find  that 
in  1953  there  were  increases  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  each  month  over  the 
same  month  of  a  year  earlier.  The  in¬ 
tensified  advertising  campaign  began 
in  July  and  during  the  last  three 
months  of  that  year  the  increase  over 
the  same  months  of  the  previous  year 
were  quite  marked,  and  this  trend  con¬ 
tinued  to  quite  an  extent  for  the  next 
three  years. 

The  increase  in  consumption  in  1957 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year 
has  been  lower  during  ten  of  the  twelve 
months.  It  is  quite  probable  that  with¬ 
out  the  advertising  campaign  the  re¬ 
duction  would  have  been  even  greater. 
-t-L.  L.  Clough,  Asst.  Director,  N.Y.S. 
Division  of  Milk  Control 
—  A.  a.  —  / 

CONNECTICUT  MILK 
FOR  HEALTH  CROUP 
GETS  FIRST  FUNDS 


GEORGE  Ferris  of  Westport  was  the 
first  Connecticut  milk  dealer  to 
transmit  a  check,  on  behalf  of  his  pro¬ 
ducers,  for  the  support  of  Connecticut 
Milk  for  Health,  newest  Connecticut 
cooperative  effort  among  farmers. 

This  organization  was  formed  to  al¬ 
low  all  farmers  in  the  Connecticut  milk 
shed  to  participate  in  a  research,  edu¬ 
cation,  advertising  and  public  relations 
program  conducted  for  and  .by  farmers. 
It  is  financed  by  a  deduction  of  4  cents 
a  hundredweight  on  all  milk  sold  by 
dealers  in  Connecticut.  Deductions 
started  January  1,  1958  and  Mr.  Ferris’ 
check  was  for  milk  delivered  during 
January.  The  second  check  received 
was  from  Cordtsen  Dairy  in  Rockville- 
The  funds  will  be  used  to  provide  the 
producer  support  of  the  Connecticut 
Dairy  and  Food  Council,  jointly  sup¬ 
ported  by  dairy  farmers  and  milk  deal¬ 
ers.  The  ice  cream  manufacturers  also- 
contribute  to  its  support.  Funds  will 
also  be  allocated  to  the  American  Dairy 
Association. 

In  addition,  a  local  advertising  and 
public  relations  campaign  to  increase 
milk  consumption  already  underway 
will  be  continued  and  expanded. 
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Get  more  from  every  acre.. . 

DuPuits  Alfalfa  yields  best 
-for  Canadian,  U.S.  dairymen 


BUYS  MAINE  POTATOES 

IN  answer  to  Lew  Hardison’s  question 
about  potatoes  in  the  February  15 
issue,  I  am  certainly  one  of  the  potato 
eaters  who  is  trying  to  put  New  York 
State’s  sub  quality  potato  growers  out 
of  business. 

I  have  just  one  question  of  my  own 
to  ask.  Do  these  potato  growers  ac¬ 
tually  peel,  throw  out  the  waste,  and 
eat  the  products  they  grow?  I  cannot 
believe  that  any  grower  who  eats  what 
he  sells  could  ever  willingly  plant  an¬ 
other  acre  of  potatoes.  They  are,  once 
washed,  cut,  bruised,  green,  full  of 
brown  rings  and  heart  rot,  range  in  size 
from  marbles  to  mountains,  and  flavor¬ 
less. 

I  have  tried  sacks  of  New  York 
grown  potatoes  put  up  by  many  pack¬ 
ers.  If  a  good,  dependable  sack  has  been 
purchased,  it  is  impossible  to  buy  this 
brand  a  second  time,  due  to  chain  store 
purchasing  methods,  no  doubt. 

So  I  buy  Maine  or  Idaho  grown  rus¬ 
sets,  and  damn  New  York  State  grow¬ 
ers  with  their  own  potatoes. 

—Mrs.  G.S.,  N.Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

STRONGER  POISONS 

I  AM  sure  you  will  get  some  letters 
disagreeing  with  your  statement 
about  agricultural  research  on  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  15th  editorial  page.  Even  though 
I  agree  that  research  brings  progress, 
I  have  to  argue  a  little  with  myself  to 
accept  the  idea  when  we  are  plagued 
by  surpluses. 

I  do  know  one  thing,  that  we  need 
continual  research  to  find  ways  to 
handle  new  diseases  and  insects,  not  to 
mention  the  old  ones  that  get  so  they 
thrive  on  the  poison  that  we  have  been 
using  on  them.- — P.G.,  Conn. 

—  A.  a.  — 

WHO  RENEFITS? 

YOUR  comments  about  agricultural 
research  in  the  February  15th  issue 
couldn’t  be  more  wrong.  What’s  the 
use  of  spending  taxpayers’  money  to 
find  how  to  increase  production  when 
we  already  have  too  much  ? 

You  say  that  research  discovers 
cheaper  ways  to  produce,  but  who  gets 
the  benefit?  Not  the  farmer  —  it’s  th^ 
consumer! — M.N.,  Pa. 

Editor's  Note:  Farmers  are  consum¬ 
ers,  too! 

—  A.  A.  — 

managing 

I  AGREE  with  your  comment  on  the 
I  February  1  editorial  page  that  man¬ 
agement  affects  farm  income.  When  I 
think  about  that,  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  understand  why  some  farmers 
are  so  anxious  to  accept  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  subsidies.  They  should  realize  that 
the  eventual,  end  of  that  road  is  govern¬ 


ment  controls.  In  other  words,  govern¬ 
ment  and  not  we  will  be  managing  our 
farms. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  integra¬ 
tion  on  farms.  As  I  see  it,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  with  integration  if  farmers 
can  use  its  advantages  without  giving 
up  the  right  to  manage  their  farms. 

— J.C.,  N.Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

INTEREST  LOWERED 

THE  recent  easing  of  the  money 
market  and  the  prompt  action  taken 
by  the  Land  Bank  directors  to  reduce 
the  interest  rate  to  514%'  should  be 
welcome  news  to  Northeast  farmers. 

The  board  not  only  reduced  the  rate 
on  all  new  loans  effective  immediately, 
but  they  also  reduced  the  rate  on  all 
regular  loans,  closed  at  6,%,  to  514  % 
on  a  permanent  basis  retroactive  to  the 
date  the  loan  was  made.  This  is  further 
evidence  we  believe  in  the  advantages 
of  a  farmer-owned  cooperative  credit 
system  run  for  the  folks  who  own  and 
use  it. 

As  of  December  31,  1957,  the  Land 
Bank  had  some  23,000  long-term  farm 
mortgage  loans  in  New  England,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  totalling  over  90 
million  dollars.  The  Federal  Land 
Bank’s  entire  capital  stock  of  some  514 
million  dollars  is  owned  by  forty-six 
national  farm  loan  associations  which 
in  turn  are  farmer-owned  local  credit 
cooperatives.  —  Donald  D.  Benson,  In¬ 
formation  Office,  Farm  Credit  District 
of  Springfield. 

—  A.  A.  — 

IN  CASE  OF  FIRE 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy  my  father  told 
all  of  us  children  where  the  valu¬ 
able  papers  were  kept,  and  to  be  sure 
to  save  them  in  case  of  fire.  But  he 
didn’t  mention  an  idea  that  has  just 
occurred  to  me  as  being  very  important. 

The  idea  is  to  keep  a  supply  of  ex¬ 
tra  clothes  on  hand  somewhere  so  that 
they  can  be  got  in  case  of  a  fire  in  the 
night  with  no  time  to  dress.  The  clothes 
could  be  put  in  an  outbuilding,  in  the 
car,  or  anywhere  handy. 

This  is  especially  important  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  rural  people  in  winter. 

— W.C.C.,  N.H. 

—  A.  A.  — 

KNOWS  THE  DAMAGE 

IT  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  policies  we  have  been  follow¬ 
ing  nationally  will  cause  ultimate  ruin 
to  agriculture  unless  checked  before  it 
is  too  late.  ^ 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  temporarily 
going  to  hurt  to  have  supports  lowered, 
but  I  am  firmly  convinced  there  is  no 
point  in  delaying  the  evil  day.  I  am  a 
milk  producer,  and  I  know  the  damage 
high  supports  have  done  during  a  period 
when  milk  products  are  in  surplus. 

—H.D.S.,  N.Y. 


QUADRUPLET  CALVES 

1  sending  you  a  snap- 
sh°t  of  quadruplet  calves 
*hat  were  born  on  our 
farm  December  30,  1957. 

All  weighed  about  50 
Pounds  apiece,  and  are  > 
oil  healthy  normal  calves: 

3  bulls  and  a  heifer,  nam¬ 
ed  Sandee,  Candee,  Andee 
ond  Dandee.  The  mother 
Was  an  eight  -  year  -  old 
9rade  Holstein,  artificially 
^red  with  frozen  semen  by 
rie  American  Breeders 
Service.  -  R.W.R.,  Acworth, 

H.  H. 


NEW  YORK  DAIRYMEN  James  and  Wesley  Handy  are  well-pleased  with  this  beau¬ 
tiful  stand  of  Du  Puits  Alfalfa.  They  say  “Du  Puits  yields  at  least  one  ton  more  a  year 
than  other  alfalfa  varieties  we’ve  grown.” 


Dairymen  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
are  sold  on  Du  Puits  Alfalfa,  for  they 
find  it  gives  them  higher  yields  than 
any  alfalfa  variety  they’ve  ever  tried. 
They  agree  that  for  vigor,  fast 
growth,  winter  hardiness  and  extra 
yields  per  acre,  Du  Puits  Alfalfa  is 
in  a  class  by  itself. 

CANADIAN  FARMER 

Ask  dairyman  G.  Wallace  Laidlaw  of 
Wilton  Grove,  Ontario  about  his  Du 
Puits  and  he’ll  tell  you,  “It  was  a 
life  saver  for  us.  We  had  a  dry  sum¬ 
mer  period  and  we  pastured  50  head 
of  dairy  cows  for  14  days  on  our  17 
acres  of  Du  Puits  when  all  other  pas¬ 
tures  were  inadequate.  In  my  opinion, 
every  dairy  farmer  in  this  area  should 
be  using  Du  Puits  for  hay  or  pasture 
because  he  can  grow  more  feed  per 
acre  than  with  any  other  variety  of 
alfalfa.  It  produces  high  yields  and 
has  quick  recovery.  ” 


extra  yields  of  high  quality  hay. 

The  brothers  estimate  that  their 
first  two  cuttings-r-made  for  hay — 
average  4  tons  to  the  acre.  The  third 
and  fourth  cuttings  are  chopped  and 
fed  direct.  The  Handy’s  are  milking 
46  cows  and  they  really  go  for  that 
Du  Puits  Alfalfa  hay.  The  herd  has 
an  HIR  average  of  575  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat— 15,342  lbs.  of  milk. 

SUPERIOR  ALFALFA 

You’ll  find  that,  like  these  good  dairy 
farmers,  you  too  can  get  more  from 
every  acre  with  Du  Puits  alfalfa.  It 
starts  growth  earlier  in  the  spring, 
grows  later  into  the  fall.  It’s  winter- 
hardy,  disease  resistant  and  recovers 
faster  after  cutting.  Try  it  yourself 
this  year.  Order  now  from  your  local 
dealer.  / 


NEW  YORK  FARMER 

On  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border,  check 
with  brothers  Wesley  and  James 
Handy  whose  32-acre  field  of  Du 
Puits  Alfalfa  is  going  into  its  fourth 
year.  On  their  farm  near  East  Aurora 
they  got  four  cuttings  a  year  in  both 
1956  and  1957 — one  cutting  more 
each  year  than  they’ve  gotten  from 
any  other  alfalfa !  Says  James  Handy, 
“Du  Puits  is  ahead  of  our  other 
alfalfa  varieties  by  at  least  one  ton 
a  year.  Last  year  we  made  our  first 
cutting  in  May  before  any  bloom — 
and  kept  cutting  right  up  to  fall.” 
Du  Puits’  early  maturity,  fast  re¬ 
covery  and  full  season  growth  gives 


CANADIAN  DAIRYMAN  G.  Wallace 
Laidlaw  says  of  Du  Puits,  “It  gives  more 
feed  per  acre  than  any  other  alfalfa  variety. 
In  my  opinion,  every  dairy  farmer  should 
use  it  for  hay  or  pasture.” 


from  your  local  dealer 

DU  PUITS  ALFALFA 

NORTHRUP,  KING  &  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. •FRESNO,  CALIF.  •  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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All-America  Selections 


Recommended  and  Tested  By 
All-America  Selections,  Inc. 


Luscious  new  All-America  Selections  for  1958  home  gardeners.  Green  Wave  Mustard 
for  those  piquant  boiled  greens.  Ruby  Queen  Beet,  Pearlgreen  Snapbean,  the  red 
salad  Ruby  Lettuce,  and  Choctaw  Wax  or  yellow-podded  Snapbean.  All  are  the  new¬ 
est  and  best  of  their  kinds. 


interior  for  the  main  crop.  The  tops 
are  of  rich  green,  fine  for  “greens”, 
plants  attractively  bunched  if  desired 
for  market. 

Green  Wave  Mustard  is  the  beauti¬ 
fully  curled,  longest  standing  variety 
before  bolting  to  seed.  So,  it  can  be 
used  over  a  longer  season  than  other 
varieties.  This  “Ostrich  Plume”  or 
Giant  Southern  Curled  type  is  the  best 
and  most  popular  mustard  for  “greens”, 
standard  throughout  the  south  and  be¬ 
coming  very  popular  through  the 
northern  states. 

Ruby  Lettuce  is  a  floral  treat.  It  may 
well  grace  the  flower  border.  It  is  color¬ 
fully  curled  and  ruffled,  the  reddest  of 
all.  Of  the  desirable  loose-leaf  type,  in¬ 
stead  of  market  head  lettuce,  it  holds 
its  rich  bronzy  red  color  even  in  sun 
and  heat.  Ruby  is  an  extra  fancy  salad 
lettuce  and  should  also  completely  take 
the  place  of  red  cabbage,  used  for  color, 
in  mixed  salads. 

You  may  know  that  All-America  Se¬ 
lections,  Inc.  is  the  non-profit  research 
organization  for  pre-introductory  test¬ 
ing  and  screening  of  proposed  new  vari¬ 
eties  from  around  the  world.  Twenty- 
six  flower  and  twenty-three  vegetable 
trial  grounds  with  qualified  resident 
judges  in  charge,  grow  and  compare 
the  promising  new  varieties  with  the 
best  similar  kinds  already  in  commerce. 
All  climatic  zones  and  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  southern  Canada  are 
represented. 

For  award  recommendation  by  a 
judge,  a  new  variety  must  show  dis¬ 
tinctiveness,  useful  purpose  and  desir¬ 
ability.  It  must  be  superior  to  others 


of  its  .kind  or  for  its  purpose  under  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  at  his  trial  lo¬ 
cation.  Total  award  points,  from  all  the 
flower  or  vegetable  judges,  determine 
which  varieties  are  to  be  considered  for 
award. 

Seeds  of  the  many  entries  are  sent 
to  each  judge  under  kind  and  number 
only  for  identification,  but  with  claims 
of  the  entrants  for  careful  checking 
and  nearest  varieties  to  plant  for  com¬ 
parisons.  Entries  are  received  from 


amateur  as  well  as  from  professional 
breeders  and  government  agencies. 

All  reputable  seed  firms  have  equal 
opportunity  of  obtaining  seeds  of  the 
winners  for  co-operative  introduction. 
Gardeners  are  thus  able  to  purchase 
seeds  of  these  finest  new  varieties  con¬ 
veniently  through  usual  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply.  However,  gardeners  must  order 
these  new  varieties  early.  The  demand 
is  always  much  greater  than  first  sea¬ 
son  supply. 


HAVE  YOUR  OEAIER 
SHOW  YOU  HOW 

DE LAVAL  MIIKS 


NEW  DE  LAVAL 
PAIL  TYPE  MILKER 


Improved  design  makes  sanitation 
easier,  operation  simpler  ...  no  op¬ 
erating  parts  on  the  cover  ,  .  cuts 
time  and  work. 


Discover  just  how  fast  and  clean  your  cows  can  be  milked  by  having  your 
De  Laval  dealer  put  on  a  demonstration  of  De  Laval  milking.  He'll  be  glad  to 
show  you,  either  on  your  own  cows  or  a  neighbor’s,  how  De  Laval  milks  even 
the  toughest  cows  out  faster  and  cleaner  than  you  ever  imagined  possible. 
You’ll  find  out  why  De  Laval  milking  means  less  stripping,  lower  production 
costs  and  healthier  udders  that  give  milk  profitably  for  more  lactations.  And 
you’ll  see  how  consistent  vacuum,  uniform  pulsations  and  ideal  “Full-Flo  Teat 
Cups”  —  plus  other  time  proven  De  Laval  features  —  provide  absolute  positive 
control  at  every  vital  point  in  the  milking  operation.  * 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  milker  you  choose,  or  the  cows  you  put  it  on  . . .  we’re 
sure  you’ll  agree  that  the  fastest,  cleanest  milking  possible  every  day  is  done 
with  a  De  Laval.  Contact  your  nearby  De  Laval  dealer  today. 


DE  LAVAL  BULK  MILK  COOLER 

Dependable,  rugged  construction  eliminates  tank  distor¬ 
tion.  Direct  expansion  refrigeration  system  lasts  a  life¬ 
time,  means  lower  electric  bills.  Compact  design  takes 
less  room.  Wide-range  capacity  —  from  180  gallons  to 
1,000  gallons.  I 


DE  LAVAL 

SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

or  427  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  COMPANY, 

201  E.  Millbrae  Avenue,  Millbrae.  Calif. 


iVERYBODY  loves  a  winner. 

And,  here  are  the  1958  winners 
|  for  better  vegetable  gardening. 

Pearlgreen  bush  snapbean 
brings  us  a  white-seeded  greenpod  bean 
of  the  most  popular  Tendergreen  type. 
Tendergreen  has  held  its  quality  and 
popularity  since  winning  in  1932,  a  re¬ 
markable  record,  even  with  its  dark 
colored  seed.  Pearlgreen,  the  only  silver 
medal  winner,  now  may  be  used  for  all 
purposes,  fresh  snaps,  canning,  freezing 
and  dry  shell  beans.  Of  course  it  is 
stringless  and  fiberless  at  tender  eating 
stage,  a  prolific  bearer. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  greenpods, 
Choctaw  Wax  is  a  rich  yellow  podded 
bush  bean  of  exceptionally  heavy  bear¬ 
ing  qualities.  It  shows  its  superiority 
over  Cherokee  Wax,  a  former  winner, 
and  others  for  those  who  favor  wax 
or  yellow-podded  snapbeans.  It  is 
stringless  and  practically  fiberless  at 
eating  stage,  an  enticing  dish. 

Ruby  Queen  Beet  is  the  newcomer 
with  globular  roots  of  richest  blood-red 
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PAY-OFF  AT  CORN  HARVEST 


Plow  Plant  Does  It  Again! 


By  HUGH  M.  WILSON 

Cornell  Agronomy  Department 


HE  “PLOW  PLANT”  method  of 
growing  corn  again  proved  its 
worth  in  1957.  With  this  sys¬ 
tem,  as  shown  in  the  picture, 
is  planted  on  the  furrow  by  a 
planter  mounted  on  the  plow.  It  looks 
like  a  rough  way  to  put  in  seed  but  the 
payoff  comes  at  harvest  time.  In  15 
field  trials  scattered  throughout  the 
state  plow  plant  yielded  69  bushels  of 
dry  shelled  corn  per  acre  as  compared 
to  67  on  conventionally  planted  plots. 

The  difference  between  69  and  67 
bushels  is  not  significant  but  plow 
plant  has  advantages  over  and  above 
yield.  In  wet  seasons  corn  can  be  plant¬ 
ed  earlier  since  plowing  and  planting 
can  be  done  when  the  land  is  much  too 
wet  for  normal  fitting.  Since  no  har¬ 
rowing  or  discing  is  required  there  is 
a  saving  of  $8  to  $10  in  fitting  costs. 
When  soil  is  not  compacted  by  repeated 
harrowings,  it  has  better  structure,  ab- 


HOW  MANY  PLANTS  PER  ACRE  OF  CORN? 


An  easy,  accurate  way  to  estimate 
number  of  corn  plants  per  acre  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  agronomists  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Farmers  can 
use  this  formula  in  checking  corn  or 
other  plant  populations  to  determine 
the  effect  of  planting  rates  on  yields. 

Here  is  the  simplified  method,  de¬ 
vised  by  Arthur  M.  Brunson  of  USDA’s 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  station¬ 
ed  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind.: 

1.  First  measure  the  width  of  a  doz¬ 
en  or  so  rows  of  corn  in  your  field  and 
fihd  the  average  width  per  row. 


corn 
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sorbs  more  moisture  and  has  fewer 
erosion  hazards. 

However  “average”  yields  and  results 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  In,  some  lo¬ 
cations  last  year  plow  plant  was  decid¬ 
edly  better  than  conventional,  while  in 
other  instances  it  was  the  other  way 
around.  Some  farmers  reported  that  the 
rough  surface  of  the  plow  plant  areas 
made  cultivating  and  harvesting  diffi¬ 
cult.  At  least  part  of  the  conflicting 
results  and  difficulties  were  due  to  the 
way  the  land  was  handled  after  the 
corn  was  planted. 

When  plow  planted  corn  is  about  six 
inches  high  it  must  be  cultipacked  and 
weeded.  This  firms  the  soil  around  the 
corn  roots,  destroys  small  weeds  and 
smooths  the  surface  for  later  opera¬ 
tions.  However,  cultipacking  should  be 
delayed  as  long  as  possible  since  the 
loose  seed  bed  is  an  advantage  during 
the  early  stages.  Going  over  six  inch 


If  this  average 
row  width  is: 


inches 


Measure  off  row  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  length  in  10  typi¬ 
cal  rows: 

36  inches  . . .  14 -feet. 

37  ”  .  14 

38  ”  .  13 

39  ”  .  13 

40  ”  .  13 

41  ”  .  12 

42  ”  .  12 

3.  Then  count  the  number  of  corn 
plants  in  each  of  the  10  rows  segments 
and  find  the  average  number  of  plants 
per  segment. 

4.  Multiply  this  average  by  1,000. 
The  answer  is  the  approximate  number 
of  corn  plants  per  acre  in  your  field. 


corn  with  a  cultipacker  and  weeder 
looks  like  rough  treatment  but  it  actu¬ 
ally  does  no  damage  since  the  corn  is 
planted  in  a  depression  and  so  is  not 
broken  off. 

There  is  evidence  that  plow  plant  has 
a  place  on  many  New  York  farms. 
However,  in  addition  to  cultipacking, 
there  are  several  “musts”  if  the  method 
is  to  be  successful. 

1.  The  planter  must  be  correctly 
mounted  and  adjusted. 

A  leaflet  prepared  by  Carl  Winkel- 
blech  of  the  Cornell  Ag  Engineering 
Department  describes  how  to  assem¬ 
ble  equipment  and  a  recently  com¬ 
pleted  movie  shows  the  techniques 
in  even  more  detail.  New  York  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural  agents  have  leaflets 
and  can  obtain  the  movie. 

2.  A  good  job  of  plowing  must  be 
done.  Plow  plant  has  no  place  on  a 
cut  and  cover  job  that  results  from 
poor  plow  adjustment  or  plain  care¬ 
lessness.  If  land  is  so  stony  or  lumpy 
that  a  good  plow  job  is  impossible, 
it  is  advisable  to  fit  before  planting. 


3.  Early  planting  is  essential.  Best 
results  are  obtained  when  planting  is 
done  at  least  a  week  before  the 
usual  time.  If  bad  weather  delays 
field  work  until  late  in  the  season 
better  forget  plow  plant. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  as  we 
obtain  more  experience  we  may  expect 
significantly  better  yields  with  plow 
plant  than  with  conventionally  planted 
corn.  With  our  present  methods  the 
early  growth  is  sometimes  slow  but  the 
crop  develops  at  a  phenomenal  rate 
later  on.  If  we  can  accelerate  the  early 
growth  and  retain  the  late  season  de¬ 
velopment  we  will  really  have  some¬ 
thing. 

Right  now  plow  plant  looks  pretty 
good  and  we  hope  more  people  will 
try  it.  But  the  main  thing  that  the 
technique  has  shown  us  is  this.  Conven¬ 
tionally  planted  corn  does  not  require 
a  tight  or  finely  pulverized  seedbed  and 
one  harrowing  is  usually  enough.  In 
one  county  this  year  land  harrowed 
once  produced  a  115  bushel  yield  while 
land  fitted  five  times  yielded  98  bush¬ 
els.  Need  we  say  more? 
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NEW  DE  LAVAL 
SUSPENDED  MILKER 


Perfected  by  years  of  De  Laval  re¬ 
search  .  . .  easier  to  clean  and  oper¬ 
ate  .. .  no  operating  parts  on  cover 
•  • .  milk  can’t  get  into  stanchion  tube 
in  normal  operation  .  . .  plus  other 
dependable  De  Laval  features. 


DE  LAVAL 

COW-TO-CAN*  MILKER 

Simple  in  design,  yet  milking  is  fast, 
clean  and  pleasant  ...  no  pails  to 
carry  or  wash  up  .  .  .  just  milk  into 
your  own  40-quart  cans  ...  for  any 
barn  layout  .  .  .  profitable  no  matter 
how  few  cows  you  milk  .  .  .  low,  low 
cost. 

*Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


DE  LAVAL 
COMBINE  MILKER 


“Tailor-made  to  meet 
your  requirements  ex¬ 
actly  .  . . saves  labor . . . 
no  pails  to  carry . . .  milk 
is  filtered  automatically 
.  .  .  “In-Place"  vacuum 
cleaning  saves  time  . .  . 
lowers  production  costs. 
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60  AUEIECTRIC! 

Get  an 

ELECTRIC  water  heater 


You  just  can’t  beat  the  performance  of  an 
electric  water  heater  in  the  milk-house. 
Properly  sized,  and  used  on  the  night  rate, 
an  electric  water  heater  will  deliver  all  the  .  ’ 
hot  water  you  need  at  the  lowest  cost.  In¬ 
stallation  is  easy,  too.  No  venting  required. 
See  your  electrical  farm  equipment  dealer  _ 
today. 

Your  wife  will  appreciate 
a  dependable  electric  water 
heater  in  the  home,  too.  It’s 
all  part  of  living  and  farming 
better  .  .  .  Electrically! 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ® 


^FARM  BETTER' 
^CTRl  C^v 


ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


CATALOG 

DAIRY  * 
SUPPLIES  & 
SPECIALTIES 


CATALOG 
i  MAILED 


OVER 

2000  ITEMS 


REQUEST 


STAINLESS  STEEL 
PAILS  •  STRAINERS 
Veterinary  Supplies 
DAIRY  SCALES 
MILK  FILTERS 
WASH  TANKS 
DEHORN  ERS 
CLIPPERS 


THE  MOORE  BROS.  CORP.,  ALBANY  10,  N.Y. 


Visiting 


«SAAAAAA/VNAAyWSAAA/S^VWV>AAAAAAAAAA 


By 

TOM  MILLIMAN 


Milepost  372 


N.  Y. 

THRUWAY 


The  Pasture  Decision  Has  Been  Made 


D 


V  THE  United  States,  over  a  bil¬ 
lion  acres  of  land  are  classified 
as  pasture,  including  improved 
pasture,  other  farm  pasture,  and 
woodland  pasture.  Because  a  billion  is 
a  figure  hard  to  realize,  and  impossible 
for  me  to  conceive,  the  extent  of  it  can 
be  expressed  in  another  way. 

Dr.  Willis  A.  King,  Professor  of 
Dairying  in  South  Carolina,  states  that 
“over  52%  of  the  total  land  area  in 
the  United  States  is  used  for  grazing.” 
The  figure  of  a  billion  acres  is  also 
credited  to  Dr.  King,  who  states  that 
each  American  consumes  about  three 
tons  of  grass  per  year,  in  the  form  of 
meat  and  dairy  products. 

Dr.  Byron  T.  Shaw,  head  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Service  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  estimated  that  by  1975,  only 
17  years  from  now,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  will  require  50%  more  beef,  33% 
more  milk,  and  25%  more  sheep  and 
lambs.  Dr.  W.  M.  Myers  of  Minnesota 
has  stated,  “Grasslands  constitute  our 
major  expandable  resource.” 

These  authorities  all  agree  that 
grasslands  are  the  neglected  child  of 
American  agriculture.  Of  forage  crops, 
especially  pastures,  Dr.  King  states, 
“Forage  crops  have  been,  and  continue 
to  be,  on  most  farms,  the  neglected 
stepchildren  of  the  cropping  program. 
Their  contributions  and  potentialities 
go  more  or  less  unrecognized.  Not  much 
is  expected  of  them.  Not  much  care  or 
attention  is  given  them.  And  this,  too 
often,  includes  lack  of  concern  about 
planting  superior  seeds.” 

If  it  is  possible  to  drop  our  thinking 
from  a  billion  acres  to  16  acres,  let’s 
get  on  about  the  business  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  pasture.  For  many 
weeks,  this  space  has  invited  readers 
to  suggest  a  seeding  mixture  which  will 
have  as  its  main  objective  better  pro¬ 
duction  from  July  1  to  Sept.  20,  rather 
than  increased  total  annual  yield. 

In  common  with  practically  all  farms, 
Hayfields  does  not  need  increased 
spring  yield  on  pastures.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  a  blessing  if  we  could  have 
less  spring  yield  and  a  good  share  of 
it  spread  over  to  the  hot,  dry  summers. 


Narragansett  alfalfa,  6  lb.  per 
acre;  Viking  birdsfoot  trefoil,  6  lb. 
per  acre;  Saratoga  smooth  brome- 
grass,  6  lb.  per  acre;  total,  18  lb.  of 
seed  per  acre. 


that  mid-  and  late  summer  production 
can  be  realized. 

Now  let’s  take  apart  the  combina¬ 
tion,  the  credit  for  which  belongs  more 
to  A.  A.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Plant  | 
Breeding  at  Cornell,  than  to  any  other 
individual.  After  consultation  with  his 
colleagues,  Professor  Johnson  suggest¬ 
ed  the  mixture,  as  shown  here,  to  Harry 
Morrill  in  a  letter,  December  30,  1957. 


The  Seeding  Itself 

The  following  is  an  attempt  at 
spreading  the  yield  more  into  midsum¬ 
mer  and  early  fall.  Although  this  seems 
to  be  the  best  we  can  do  with  presently 
available  species  and  varieties,  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  while  gaining  somewhat  in 
midsummer  grazing,  we  shall  also  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  aggravating  problem  of 
higher  spring  yield  than  can  possibly 
be  used.  The  mixture: 


Pros  and  Cons 

Narragansett  alfalfa  is  a  persistent 
variety  with  more  ability  to  withstand 
the  frequent  decapitation  or  abuse  to 
which  alfalfa  in  a  pasture  is  subjected. 
It  spreads  out  more  than  either  DuPuits 
or  Ranger,  with  both  of  which  we’ve1 
had  experience,  and  in  addition  starts 
spring  growth  noticeably  later  than 
DuPuits.  The  latter  was  ruled  out  on 
that  score,  and  also  because  it  is  coars¬ 
er,  more  upright,  and  less  persistent. 

Saratoga  bromegrass  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  research  trials  over  a  period  of 
dry  and  wet  years  indicate  it  will  yield 
about  30%  more  of  midsummer  after- 
math  than  other  acceptable  varieties  of 
bromegrass,  such  as  Lincoln,  Achen- 
bach,  or  Fischer,  all  of  which  have  been 
grown  at  Hayfields.  However,  in  a 
dry  summer,  a  30%  greater  midseason 
yield  of  Saratoga  doesn’t  amount  to 
much.  By  no  means  is  Saratoga  brome¬ 
grass  the  main  answer  to  the  need  for 
good  midseason  yields.  To  me,  it  is 
merely  a  step  or  two  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  The  price  was  60d  a  pound,  and 
on  Narragansett  it  was  76$4. 

Viking  birdsfoot  trefoil  used  in  a  pas¬ 
ture  mixture  has  the  disadvantage  of 
earliness,  being  much  earlier  than  Em¬ 
pire.  Notwithstanding,  but  with  great 
reluctance,  we  have  included  Viking, 
qt  $2.18  a  pound  for  the  reason  that  it 
does  have  better  recuperative  powers 
(more  aftermath)  than  does  Empire. 
The  uniformity  with  which  Viking 
yields  better  than  Empire  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  has  been  shown  by  practically  all 
official  research  in  the  Northeast. 

Even  this  wopld  not  have  been 
enough  for  us  without  having  some  di¬ 
rect  experience  at  Hayfields.  We  have 
20  acres  of  Viking  seeded  in  1955  for 
hay  on  a  non-alfalfa  field.  Because  of 
its  earliness,  we  don’t  like  it  for  hay, 
since,  in  our  case,  it  must  stand  until 
all  the  alfalfa  is  harvested  from  other 
fields. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  damaging  mid¬ 
summer  and  fall  drought  of  1957,  the 
20  acres  of  Viking  cut  late  for  hay  did 
show  a  surprising  aftermath  growth. 
That  is  what  we  .are  looking  for,  so  in 
it  goes,  thus  adding  to  our  spring  prob¬ 
lem  of  too  much  pasture,  and  presum¬ 
ably  helping  us  out  after  July  15. 


Omissions  and  Credits 


The  seed  for  the  16  acres  has  just 
arrived  in  five  bags  and  is  of  the  best 
quality  obtainable.  Even  so,  the  Sara¬ 
toga  bromegrass  tag  shows  that  72 
quackgrass  seeds  were  found  in  each 
pound  of  seed.  It  was  the  best  we  could 
find,  and  we  took  it,  knowing  that 
practically  every  acre  of  land  in  the 
Northeast  nourishes  more  or  less 
quackgrass.  It  is  no  great  problem. 

The  cost  of  18  lb.  of  seed  intended 
for  each  acre  is  $21.24  and  exceeds  by 
several  dollars  anything  I  ever  paid 
out  in  former  years  for  a  pasture  or 
haying  mixture.  Due  to  scarcity  of  sup¬ 
ply,  the  price,  is  terrific.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  four  prime  years  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  seed¬ 
ing,  the  cost  is  moderate,  provided  only 


Several  recommended  Ladino  clover. 
After  18  years’  experience  with  Ladino. 
we  are  leaving  out  this  shallow-rooted 
legume  for  the  reason  that  it  quits  in 
midsummer  in  most  years.  If  we  had 
irrigation,  we’d  have  Ladino.  Orchard 
grass,  recommended  by  several,  is 
something  I  fooled  with  for  more  than 
25  years,  and  I  shall  not  try  to  load 


upon  Harry  Morrill  the  obligation  of 
controlling  its  growth  by  frequent  clip* 
ping.  At  Hayfields  it  is  so  vigorous  that 
it  crowds  out  the  legumes  almost  to 
extinction,  even  with  five  clippings  done 
more  or  less  at  the  right  time. 

Real  restraint  was  required,  at  least 
on  my  part,  to  keep  from  seeding  with 
Empire  birdsfoot  and  the  late  timothy 
variety  called  Climax,  with  the  idea  of 
holding  cattle  completely  off  the  pas* 
ture  until  perhaps  June  15.  This  Is 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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grayce  farms  cow 

SETS  WORLD  RECORD 

A  REGISTERED  Guernsey  cow  at 
Grayce  Farms,  Dalton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  set  a  new  breed  milk  produc¬ 
tion  record. 

Haddon’s'M.  Ida,  an  eight-year-old, 
has  just  completed  an  official  produc¬ 
tion  record  of  28,787  ppunds  milk  and 
1235  pounds  fat  in  365  days,  three-time 
milking.  She  was  bred  to  meet  calving 
requirements,  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

No  other  Guernsey  cow  in  the  world 
on  official  test  has  ever  prpduced  so 
much  milk  in  a  single  lactation. 

“Ida”  is  owned  by  Robert  Y.  Moffat, 


Haddon's  M.  Ida  produced  28,787  lbs.  milk 
to  set  new  record  for  Guernsey  breed. 


Jr.  and  Grace  E.  Moffat  of  Grayce 
Farms.  The  cow  was  bred  at  Russell 
Prickett’s  Haddon  Farm  in  Marlton, 
N.  J. 

Ida’s  new  record  tops  one  held,  inci¬ 
dentally,  by  another  New  Jersey-bred 
cow,  Ideal’s  Beacon’s  Betty  Lhe. 

In  posting  this  record-breaking  pro¬ 
duction,  Ida  consumed  4.06  tons  of 
grain,  10.9  tons  of  hay,  and  5.4  tons 
of  corn  silage.  Her  milk  to  grain  ratio 
was,  therefore,  approximately  3  y2  to  1. 
—  a.  a.  — 

The  Pasture  Decision 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

called  stockpiling,  and  the  yield  is  a 
little  less. 

Research  findings  at  Penn  State 
forced  Empire  out  of  my  own  thinking 
for  American  Agriculturist  pasture 
when  I  saw  in  a  report  of  actual  graz¬ 
ing  tests,  that  trampling  or  wastage 
spoiled  as  much  as  40%  of  the  stock¬ 
piled  yield.  It  was  an  idea  hard  to  let 
of,  and  we  haven’t  given  it  up  en¬ 
tirely. 

On  a  5-acre  piece  to  one  side  of  Harry 
Morrill’s  house,  we’ll  seed  this  spring 
with  Empire  birdsfoot,  with  or  with¬ 
out  Climax  timothy.  I  wish  I  knew  for 
sure  whether  or  not  to  use  the  Climax. 
In  any  case,  we’ll  attempt  to  do  some 
stockpiling  on  this  little  field,  but  will 
turn  cattle  in  earlier  than  was  the  case 
at  Penn  State. 

Among  the  helpful  letters  were  those 
of  Henry  H.  Carse,  Hinesburg,  Vt.;  K. 
A.  Gallant,  Jordan,  N.  Y.;  Paul  J.  Har¬ 
old,  Wilson,  N.  Y.;  Reeshon  Feuer,  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.  H.  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Frank 
App,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  Ernest  K.  Skel- 
He,  East  Greenwich,  N.  Y.;  H.  D.  Grif-S 
feth,  Delanson,  N.  Y.;  Willard  R.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. ;  Earl  D.  Mer¬ 
rill  of  Ohio,  former  County  Agent  of 
°ur  county;  Harry  H.  Larkin,  Buffalo, 
N-  Y.;  Sinclair  Soons,  New  Hampton, 
N-  Y.;  John  O.  Long,  Jr.,  Whitehall, 
Wis-:  Kurt  Servos,  Vineland,  N.  J.;  Stu- 
art  J.  Anderson,  Pittsford,  Vt.;  and  still 
others.  We  are  extremely  grateful. 

In  return  for  the  courtesy  shown,  and 
to  satisfy  our  own  yen  to  learn,  Harry 
Morrill  and  I  will  keep  books  on  the 
American  Agriculturist  pasture  by 
recording  the  number  of  cows  and  the 
ates  they  graze  it,  plus  the  amount  of 
orilk  produced  for  each  grazing  day.  We 
jntend  to  publish  this  in  the  following 
gures:  the  number  of  days  the  pas- 
Ure  is  grazed,  day  and  night,  in  each 
month  and  for  the  season;  cow  days 
Per  acre  by  months  and  for  the  season; 
and  milk  produced  per  acre  for  each 
month  and  for  the  season.  Grazing  will 
®  art  in  1958  when  the  oats  are  9  inches 
all-  All  advisors  recommended  oats. 
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When  you  see  thick,  stringy  or  bloody  milk, 
infuse  the  affected  quarter  immediately 
with  aureomycin  Chlortetracycline  Mas¬ 
titis  Products. 

Your  cow  will  go  back  into  the  milking 
line  fast.  Her  milk  will  return  tq  healthy 
market  condition  fast.  And  you  will  have 
used  the  surest  means  of  preventing 
further  damage  to  delicate  udder  tissue. 

Aureomycin  Mastitis  Ointment. in  the 
familiar  tubes  and  aureomycin  Mastitis 
Suspension  in  the  new  convenient,  dispos¬ 
able  syringes  are  available  from  your  vet¬ 
erinarian,  druggist  or  feed  dealer.  He  also 
has  targot®  Mastitis  Products  in  syringes 
or  tubes.  Ask  him  for  free  literature. 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


Mastitis  Products 


SPECIAL  FARM  TV!  Watch  Cyanamid  Farm  Newsreel  every  week.  Time,  day  and  channel  in  your  newspaper. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY  •  FARM  AND  HOME  DIVISION  •  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 
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PLOW  MORE  ACRES  PER  DAY 


COMPARE  'W' 

PLOWING  WITH  COVER  BOARD  PLOWING  WITHOUT  COVER  BOARD 


tmm 


•  COVER  BOARD  FITS  ANY>LOW, 
NEW  OR  OLD! 

•  SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY  AND  BE 
FREE  OF  TRASH  PROBLEMS  FOREVER! 


1.  As  plow  moves,  trash  and  loose  soil 
start  climbing  up  moldboard.  2.  Cover 
Board  deflects  trash  into  furrow  and 
rains  loose  soil  on  it.  3.  Moldboard 
action  then  throws  bulk  of  furrow  slice 
on  top  of  trash.  RESULT:  A  truly  clean 
job  of  plowing  —  no  plugging,  ever! 


patented 


GUARANTEED 

(or  your  money  bock) 
to  improve  the  cover 
ing  ability  of  ony 
mold  board  plow 


average  price  with 
Standard  Bracket 
East  of  the  Rockies 


110  Orchard  St. 

write  COVER  BOARD  •  BELLEVUE.  OHIO 


COVER  BOARD  SOLD  BY 

THESE  NEW  YORK  DEALERS : 


ADDISON,  Addison  Farm  Equipment 
AKRON,  Ben  De  Young 
ALBION,  Bentley  Bros. 

ALBION,  Wm.  Cherry  Supply  Co. 

ALBION,  Harradine  Impl.  Co. 

ARKPORT,  Katsur  &  Ungerer 
ATLANTA,  Hartwell  Co. 

ATLANTA,  Schoultice  Farms  Co. 

AUBURN,  Borst  Bros.,  Inc. 

AUBURN,  Evans  &  Lind 
AUBURN,  Wallis  J.  Manrow 
AVON,  Avon  Farm  Equipment 

BALDWINSVILLE,  Baldwinsville  Farm  Supply 
BATAVIA,  Climax  Corp. 

BATAVIA,  Day  &  Perkins 
BATAVIA,  F.  B.  Winkstern 
BATH,  Bath  Truck  &  Tractor 
BELVIDERE,  George  McMurtrie  &  Co. 
BERGEN,  Michael  Kolmetz 
BREWERTON,  Abbey  Bros. 

BROCKPORT,  Wm.  Jenneiahn 
BURT,  Shaw  Bros. 

CANANDAIGUA,  Aldrich  Farm  Supply 
CANANDAIGUA,  Coryn  Farm  Supply 
CANANDAIGUA,  Don  Howard 
CALEDONIA,  Caccanise  Farm  Supply 
COLLINS,  Peter  Weber  Co. 

CONESUS,  Gordon  Alger 

DARIEN  CENTER,  C.  V.  Ortner  &  Sons 
DUNDEE,  Dundee  Motors 
DUNDEE,  Palmer  Chevrolet 

EAST  AMHERST,  Harvey  Pfenning 
EAST  BLOOMFIELD,  Bobs  Garage 

FREDONIA,  Fredonia  Truck  &  Farm  Impl. 
FREEHOLD,  Woods  Store 
FILLMORE,  Fillmore  Farm  Supply 

GENEVA,  C.  M.  Neilson  &  Son 
GORHAM,  Franklish  Bros. 

HALL,  Turnball  Tractor 
HAMMONDSPORT,  Kola's  Sales  &  Service 
HANNIBAL,  Matson  Lumber  Co. 
HENRIETTA,  John  Halpin 
HENRIETTA,  Monroe  Tractor  &  Impl. 
HILTON,  Chas.  Lissow  &  Sons 
HINSDALE,  Paul  Brown 
HONEOYE  FALLS,  Collins  Hanna  Co. 
HONEOYE  FALLS,  Squire  Kingston 
HORSEHEADS,  Hansen  Sales  &  Service 
HORSEHEADS,  Horseheads  Tractor 
&  Impl.  Co.  ' 

HORSEHEADS,  Warren  Wixson 
HUNT,  Cartwright  Bros. 

INTERLAKEN,  Donald  E.  Betzler 

IONIA,  Fred  Howes  &  Sons 

ITHACA,  Finger  Lakes  Farm  Equipment 

JAMESTOWN,  Haggerty  &  Anderson 
JAMESTOWN,  Jamestown  Farm  Supply 
JOHNSON  CITY,  Goodrich  Impl.  Co. 


KING  FERRY,  Gilling  &  Nedrow 
KING  FERRY,  Mitchell  Farms  Inc. 

LAFAYETTE,  Shanahan,  Tractor  Co. 
LANCASTER,  Harry  Choate 
LEROY,  Paul  &  Wansor 
LOCKE,  Atwater  Co. 

LYONS,  Schleede  Farm  Supply 

MARION,  James  DeRidder 
MECKLENBURG,  Mecklenburg  Mills 
MEMPHIS,  Fred  Bird  &  Son 
MENDON,  Saxby  Impl.  Co. 

MILLERTON,  Sco-Land  Farm  Machinery 
MORAVIA,  Kilbourne  Bros. 

MORAVIA,  Thomas  Ryan 

MT.  MORRIS,  Bush  Sales  &  Service 

MUNNSVILLE,  Almon  H.  Stewart 

NAPLES,  Naples  Produce 
NICHOLS,  J.  D.  Robertson  &  Son 

ORCHARD  PARK,  Emil  Boldt,  Jr. 

OVID,  Van  Scoy  Tractor  Sales 

PENNELVILLE,  Fred  Johnston 
PENN  YAN,  Smiths  Farm  Store 
PERRY,  Falk  &  Kelly 
PERRY  CENTER,  Kelly's  Garage 
PHELPS,  Chas.  Converse 
PIFFARD,  C.  Parnell 
PORT  BYRON,  Burkes  Garage 
PORT  BYRON,  Roswell  Saeli  Store 

RANDOLPH,  Farm  &  Home  Store 
RED  CREEK,  Clark  Reitz 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  Leo  Filburn 
RUSHVILLE,  Rushville  Sales  &  Service 

SAVANNAH,  Dickens  Bros 
SENECA  FALLS,  Granville  &  Werner 
SENECA  FALLS,  Salerno  Farm  Supply 
SHERBURNE,  Sherburne  Farm  Supply 
SKANEATELES,  Bobbitt  Implement  Co. 
SKANEATELES,  M  &  M  Farm  Supply 
SKANEATELES.  Skaneateles  Equipment  Co. 
SOUTH  DAYTON,  Morris  Buerman 
SOUTH  DAYTON,  South  Dayton  Farm 
Supply 

STANELY,  Pease  Implement  Co. 
SYRACUSE,  Reliable  Farm  Supply 

TRUMANSBURG,  Chase  Sales  &  Service 

VERONA,  Haider  Farm  Equipment 

WADHAMS,  Lewis  Farm  Supply 
WARSAW,  Parnell  Farm  Supply 
WATERLOO,  Finger  Lakes  Equipment 
WAYLAND,  Morsch  Truck  &  Impl.  Co. 
WEBSTER,  Russell  B.  Mason 
WELLSVILLE,  Chiavetta  Bros. 

WEST  ALBANY  Abele  Farm  Equipment 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  Williamstown  Irrigation 
WILSON,  M.  H.  Schrader 


If  your  dealer  is  not  listed,  contact 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY,  DISTRIBUTOR 

34-34th  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Stape  fin  A  SUCCESSFUL  GARDEN 
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bell-like  flowers.  Will  grow  in  poor  soil 
and  likes  a  bit  of  shade. 

Dicentra  Spectablis  (the  old-fashion¬ 
ed,  much  loved  Bleeding  Heart);  Pink 
hearts  on  pendulous  racemes.  Grows  2 
to  4  feet  high  and  almost  as  broad. 

Dicentra  Eximia  ( Fringed  or  ever- 
blooming  Bleeding  Heart):  Same  little 
pink  heart  flowers  on  a  dwarf  ferny 
foliage.  This  could  be  grown  just  for 
its  showy  leaves,  but  it  blooms  from 
May  through  September.  Really  a  gem. 

Dianthus  (Hardy  Pinks,  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam)  :  There  are  many  varieties  of 
these  delightful  flowers.  Color  range: 
white,  pink,  salmon,  i-eds,  and  bicolors. 
Plant  lots  of  these  for  their  pretty  grey 
foliag'e  and  do  stick  with  the  fragrant 
ones.  The  double  forms  look  and  smell 
just  like  miniature  carnations. 

Iberis  (Evergreen  Candytuft):  This 
is  in  reality  an  evergreen  with  flat, 
dense  clusters  of  purest  white  flowers : 
Blossoms  from  April  to  June.  Height 
9  to  12  inches. 

Iris  (Flag):  The  Early  German  or 
Border  Iris  stands  IV2  feet  to  4  feet 
high,  with  beautiful,  fragile-looking 
flowers  and  a  very  delicate  fragrance. 
Some  of  the  newer  varieties  of  these 
can  be  had  in  exquisite  shades. 

Lupines  (Lupine):  Consider  only  the 
Russel  Lupin  Strain  ( originated  in  Eng¬ 
land).  Handsome  stately  spikes  of 
flowers  standing  about  3  feet.  Almost 
any  color  you  want. 

Mertensia  (Virginia  Bluebell):  This 
two-foot  plant  has  nodding  graceful 
flowers  of  red,  pink  and  blue  (all  at 
once).  It  will  tolerate  shade. 

Myosotis  (Forget-me-not):  Dainty, 
graceful,  white,  pink  or  blue  flowers. 
The  Alpine  varieties  are  best,  4  to  8 
inches  tall. 

Phlox  Sub.  (Moss  Pink):  Will  prac¬ 
tically  grow  on  rocks,  or  in  dry,  hot 
places.  A  dwarf  mass  of  pink,  blue,  or 
white. 

Primula  ( Primrose ) :  Many  varieties 
and  colors  of  this  old  favorite  have  been 
hybridized  during  recent  years. 

Viola  (Violets  or  Tufted  Pansies): 
The  true  violet  will  naturalize  in  your 
garden  and  is  a  real  gem.  The  Violas, 
Jersey  Gem,  Maggie  Mott,  etc.,  will  do 
well  for  you  only  if  your  soil  is  well 
drained. 

Last  but  not  least  for  your  spring 
flower  show  are  tulips  and  narcissi 
(this  includes  daffodils).  Plant  these  in 
drifts  (oval-shaped  groups)  of  6  to  20 
of  a  variety,  midway  in  your  borders. 
As  their  foliage  yellows  and  dies,  the 
foreground  plants  will  cover  this  un¬ 
sightliness.  These  bulbs  arrive  at  your 
local  garden  shop  usually  around  mid- 
September.  You  can  even  plant  as  late 
as  December  if  you  wish.  (Save  a  few 
to  force  indoors.) 

Plant  your  tulips  only  in  the  fall  and 
deep  (12  to  18  inches).  With  fertiliza¬ 
tion  they  will  last  for  many  years. 

Summertime  Show 

The  next  season  is  early  summer  to 
September.  Now  yoi^r  annuals  will  real¬ 
ly  come  into  their  own!  These  are  so 
well  known  that  I  will  not  attempt  to 
list  them  in  detail.  Read  your  seed  cat¬ 
alogues  for  the  newer,  lovelier  vari¬ 
eties. 

This  year  two  all-America  winners 
that  I  consider  outstanding  aro  May¬ 
time  Petunia  and  Petite  Marigold,  pic¬ 
tured  on  page  1.  May  time  is  an  FI  Hy¬ 
brid  of  the  large  flowered  grandiflora 
class,  with  dainty  fringed  flowers  3 y2 
to  4  inches  in  diameter  and  a  soft  sal¬ 
mon  pink  color.  Petite  Marigold  is  tiny 
(6  inches).  It  is  neat,  very  early  flow¬ 
ering,  and  has  fully  double  flowers  in 
gold,  oi’ange,  yellow,  and  Harmony  ( red 
and  gold). 

Sweet  Peas  now  come  in  heat-resist¬ 
ant  strains  that  last  into  September. 

There  are  some  wonderful  annual 
vines  to  hide  unsightliness  and  provide 
a  background.  Hyacinth  Bean,  Scarlet 
Runner  Bean,  Cardinal  Climber,  Jack 
In  The  Bean  Stalk  (really  perennial), 


Gourds,  Morning  Glories  (the  new  I 
doubles  are  gorgeous) .  Nasturtiums  can  I 
be  had  climbing  or  dwarf  in  a  wonder-  I 
ful  variety  of  colors. 

Castor  Bean  gives  you  a  large  3-  to  I 
10-foot  lush  tropical-looking  plant,  and  I 
the  tall  stately  sunflowers  belong  in  I 
every  garden  where  you  have  room. 

Celosia  (Spider  Plant)  is  an  unusual.  I 
tall,  pink  annual. 

Gypsophila  (baby’s  breath)  is  very  I 
graceful  at  filling  in  gaps. 

Zinnias  come  in  almost  any  height  I 
or  color,  and  one  of  their  assets  is  ease  I 
of  arrangement  in  bouquets.  Asters, 
also,  are  unsurpassable  for  bouquets  I 
and  fall  color. 

Favorite  Summer  Perennials 

Pacific  Hybrid  Delphinium  stand  I 

about  5  ft.  tall,  with  unbelievably  large  I 
stalks  of  flowers.  These  will  give  you  I 
tw'O  to  three  series  of  blossoms  if  you  I 
cut  to  the  ground  after  each  blossom- 
ing  period.  The  colors  are  breath-  I 
taking:  pure  snowy  white,  pale  clear  I 
blue,  deep  blue,  purple,  pinky  lavender, 
pink.  Most  of  the  flowers  are  double. 

Dictamnus  (Gas  Plant) :  Glossy, 
leathery  leaves  on  a  3  ft.  bushy  plant 
Almost  looks  like  a  compact  shrub.  The 
pink  or  white  flowers  are  very  pretty, 
the  scent  lemony. 

Phlox:  Reliable,  fine  summer  favor¬ 
ite  in  medium  height.  Sometimes  affec¬ 
ted  by  mildew.  Keep  in  full  sun. 

Hemerocallis  (Day  Lily)  comes  in 
new  colors,  pure-  yellows,  browns,  and 
reds,  and  is  easy  to  grow. 

Iris  Kaempferi  (Japanese  Iris)  has  a 
very  oriental-looking,  large,  flat  bloon: 

I  have  worn  these  in  my  hair  a  few 
times,  and  people  invariably  think  they 
are  orchids. 

Chrysanthemum  (Maximum  Shasta 
Daisy)  with  its  strong,  large,  white 
flowers  has  always  delighted  me.  I  like 
the  semi-doubles  best. 

Lavendula  (Lavender)  is  truly  an 
herb  but  is  very  graceful,  fragrant,  and 
medium  size.  Plant  in  any  border.  Grey 
foliage  with  spikes  of  lavender-blue 
flowers.  Make  a  sachet  of  this,  or  just 
clip  it  and  put  between  stacks-  of  linens, 

Lilies  are  mostly  tall,  stately  back¬ 
ground  plants.  With  good  drainage  and 
sun  you  can  grow  all  the  exquisite  va¬ 
rieties. 

Fall  Flower  Show 

>  Through  early  fall,  or  until  killing 
frost,  your  annuals  should  continue  to 
give  myriads  of  color.  Also,  many  of 
your  perennials  will  still  give  you  col¬ 
or,  and  some  will  last  through  several 
frosts. 

Aionitum  Ficheri  (Autumn  Monks- 
head):  This  tall,  stately  plant  has 
spikes  of  very  showy  blue  flowers  and 
unusual  dark  green,  glossy  foliage. 

Chrysanthemum  (Mums)  are  at  their 
best  from  September  on. 

Dianthus  (Pinks  and  Sweet  William)1 
Many  of  these  will  continue  blossoming 
long  after  frost.  , 

Pacific  Hybrid  Delphinium:  Your 
plants  should  now  be  in  their  second  or 
third  glory. 

Phlox  will  continue  blossoming  fro® 
mid-summer  through  many  frosts. 

Most  of  the  plants  I  have  listed  can 
be  grown  by  you  in  your  back  yard.  I 
suggest  that  you  buy  perennial  plants 
instead  of  seed,  for  most  of  them  arc 
rather  hard  to  grow  from  seed.  Plant 
perennials  as  early  as  you  can  work  the 
soil. 

Many  of  the  annuals  can  be  start® 
outdoors,  (or  inside  for  earlier  bios* 
som).  If-ypu  wish,  you  can  buy  starts 
plants  in  small  flats,  at  no  great  cost- 

I  hope  I’ve  given  you  some  Help. s0 
that  when  the  first  warm  days  of  spring 
come,  you  will  be  all  steamed  up  to  ge; 
that  border  started  that  you’ve  thougjj 
about  for  years.  Remember  that  tW 
size  isn’t  important  —  the  busier  y° 
are,  the  smaller  it  should  be.  G°° 
luck! 
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Prepare  NOW  for 
that  all-important 


FIRST  GRASS 


with  a  GRANGE  silo 


I  Address _ 

NEW  FINANCE  PLAN  AVAILABLE 


Exclusive  GRANGE  features  plus  your  first 
crop  of  GRASS  save  work  and  dollars — cut 
amount  of  concentrate  and  supplement  needed 
per  animal.  New  Orange  Marblecote  keeps 
moisture  out  insures  highest  possible  food 
value. 


Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  rush  me 
New  Big-G  Folder. 

Name _ 


GRANGE  SILO  CO 


Ready  to  prove  their  exceptional 
profit-abilities  to  you,  as  they  have 
to  so  many  others  during  the  past  47 
years!  There's  a  breed  or  cross  exact¬ 
ly  right  for  you— whether  you  specialize 
>n  Market  Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes  or 
Hatching  Eggs. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES  and 
R*  I.  REDS  for  egg  production.  WHITE 
ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  producing 
notching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broilers. 
You  can't  go  wrong  when  you  order 
from  Clements  —  Maine's  leading 
hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 


ROUTE  24,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Prom  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


NEW,  NATURAL  LIGHTWEIGHT 

DENTAL  plate 


Method  YOUR  OLD  ONE— New. Professional 

plate-unnl8  ?ou  natura,-,0°kiriK.  perfect-fitting  plastic 
l°ose  niotVf.  *  ‘°lwer  or  Partial  -from  yourold  cracked  or 
rneans>fa^^;iv^ui  an  impression.  CLINICAL  method 
days  at  oiir  ^u,?e  savings.  Try  new  plate  full  30 

ii»w  _  SK*  New  plates  sent  you  AirMail  same  day. 


r»riI  "^.New  pla 

SEND  NO  MGNFY 

ClINlPAi  U  ,f,GIlC.|  lars  FREE.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  Actnov 

ltAL  denTAL  LAB., 335  W.  Madison  St., Dept. XUS. Chicago  6, 1 


—just  your  name  and  address  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  FREE.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  Act  now. 


»AS  COVERS  Direct  trom  Factory  at 
W.i,.  ,6x8  @  $3.84:  7x9  (a)  $9.04:  8x19  Co 


Facto 


$7. 


@  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @ 
tipples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

ATW/n/vr.  _  ts  10  rent  for  all  purposes. 

t  HAW? rPv  TtNT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877 
WLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YOR 


Caledonia  Hog 
Pool  Grows 


DN  HIS  “Annual  Report  of  the 
Market-Hog  Pool”,  Ellis  Pierce  of 
the  Cornell  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  reports  that  the  pool 
program  continues  to  grow  and  expand 
beyond  the  expectations  of  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  it. 


The  pool,  as  most  of  you  know,  is 
conducted  at  Caledonia  by  the  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department  at  Cornell  and  the 
Tobin  Packing  Company  of  Rochester. 

A  New  Grade 

Professor  Pierce  points  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  change  in  the  grading  pro¬ 
cedure: 

“The  provision  of  the  grade  ‘Empire 
Select’  for  those  hogs  which  have  high¬ 
ly  desirable  meat-type  characteristics 
and  indications  of  quality  has  served 
to  establish  a  more  definite  goal  for 
which  producers  can  strive.  Hogs  qual¬ 
ifying  for  this  grade  are  compensated 
by  an  additional  25 <f  per  cwt.  above  the 
price  paid  for  the  straight  No.  1  hogs. 

“Another  revision  was  brought  about 
in  the  pricing  structure  of  the  medium 
grade  hogs.  It  was  found,  after  careful 
study  of  the  carcass  yields  of  these 
hogs,  that  they  were  not  producing 
carcasses  commensurate  with  the  price 
structure  originally  established  for 
them.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  on  the  mediurh  grade 
hogs  by  $1.00  per  cwt. 

“As  a  result  of  the  above  changes, 
five  grades,  Select,  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3 
and  Medium,  are  now  used  when  segre¬ 
gating  the  hogs  according  to  desir¬ 
ability  and  quality.  In  addition,  the 
pricing  structure  now  provides  for  a 
differential  of  $2.15  per  ewt.  between 
the  top,  “Empire  Select,”  and  the  bot¬ 
tom,  “Medium,”  grades  of  hogs,  instead 
of  the  $1.45  per  cwt.  between  the  top, 
No.  1  and  the  bottom,  No.  3,  grades  of 
hogs  as  was  in  effect  during  most  of 
the  pools  held  during  1956  and  the 
early  part  of  1957.” 


More  Consignors,  More  Hogs 

The  number  of  people  participating 
in  the  pool  in  1957  is  an  indication  of . 
its  success.  During  the  past  year  11 
more  pools  were  held  than  in  1956,  and 
the  number  of  individual  consignors  in¬ 
creased  from  110  to  257.  Naturally, 
with  this  increase  in  consignors,  the 
number  of  hogs  marked  through  the 
pool  increased,  from  1908  in  ’56  to  5655 
in  1957. 


The  purpose  of  the  pool  as  restated 
by  Ellis  Pierce  is  “to  provide  a  market 
where  each  hog  is  graded  individually 
and  sold  according  to  its  individual 
value.”  The  figures  indicate  that  the 
goal  is  being  made.  In  1957,  5.16%  more 
hogs  graded  No.  1,  5.12%  graded  No.  2, 
while  9.93%  fewer  hogs  graded  No.  3. 

Following  are  the  pool  dates  in  com¬ 
ing  months: 


April  10,  1958 
April  24,  1958 
May  8,  1958 
May  22,  1953 
June  5,  1958 
June  19,  1958 
July  3,  1958 
July  17,  1958 
July  31,  1958 

December 


August  14,  1958 
August  28,  1958 
September  11,  1958 
September  25,  1958 
October  9,  1958 
October  23,  1958 
November  6,  1958 
November  20,  1958 
December  4,  1958 
18,  1958 


—  A.  A.  — 


WILL  CHOOSE  ”YOCNG 
GRANGE  COUPLE” 

An  all-expense  paid  trip  to  the  1958 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Grange,  to  be  held  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  November  10  to  18,  will  he 
the  reward  for  being  chosen  “Young 
Grange  Couple  of  the  Year.” 

From  the  list  of  local  nominees  a 
State  “Young  Grange  Couple  of  the 
Year”  will  be  chosen,  and  then  the  na¬ 
tional  winners  will  be  selected.  State 
winners  will  receive  a  set  of  “People’s 
Encyclopedia.” 

The  deadline  for  selecting  subordin¬ 
ate  Grange  nominees  is  May  1,  1958. 


e«o  vie* 


ONLY 


HAVERLY 


COOLS 


Insist  on 
cooling  up  at 
the  creamline 


MA8TJC 

I9LAMO  SCALE* 


MILK 


THE  CREAMUNE  CONSTANTLY 

Creamline  cooling  is  one  of  the  most  important  requirements 
in  a  bulk  milk  cooler  because  it  protects  the  most  important 
part  of  your  milk.  Milk  producers  are  paid  on  the  basis  of 
butterfat  content.  You’ll  want  the  cooler  that  keeps  the  cream 
in  perfect  condition  and  helps  you  earn  premium  payments 
for  premium  quality  milk. 

,  “Keep  the  water  up  around  the  neck  of  the  can ”  is  a  familiar 
phrase  of  farmers,  fieldmen  and  sanitarians.  You’ve  heard  it 
often  enough  to  know  how  important  protecting  the  creamline 
is  when  you  want  to  produce  top  quality  milk. 

Haverly  exclusive  semi-direct  expansion  bulk  milk  cooling 
protects  the  creamline  with  copper  heat  exchangers  which 
constantly  draw  heat  away  from  the  milk  down  into  the  cold 
zone  and  provide  100%  ’round  the  clock  creamline  cooling. 

Haverly  coolers  assure  low  blend  temperatures,  provide 
gentle  natural  agitation,  feature  extra-thick  insulation  and 
assure  safe  cooling  in  every  emergency. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Haverly’s  low  down  payment,  long¬ 
term  pay  plan.  It’s  easy  to  buy  the  one  cooler  that  cools  the 
creamline  constantly  and  gives  you  full-time  milk  protection. 

•  Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


John  Wood  Company 

HAVERLY  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION  •  Royersford,  Pa.  •  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Bulk  Milk  Coolers 


SUPERIOR  METALWARE  DIVISION 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Wire  Crates  for  paper  and  glass  bottles  »  Dispen¬ 
ser  Cans  *  Milk  Cans  •  Ice  Cream  Cons  ‘  Hard¬ 
ening  Baskets  *  Hooded  and  Open  Pails  ‘  Strainers 
Metalware  for  the  Dairy  Industry  and  Waste  Receptacles 


FREE  —  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG  New  selection  1957-58  1 
patterns.  Smart  new  colors  &  designs 
— 83  patterns — complete  instructions 
for  measuring  &  hanging  wallpaper. 
Wholesale  prices — %  to  %  lower 
than  retail  stores  and  WE  PAY  [ 
POSTAGE.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  51st  Year  Phila.  5.  Pa. 


f”  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

— FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected ‘Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  tor  Folder 


OHN  COOPER  CO. 

2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Dealers  Wanted 


RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
your  Babcock  Bessies  .  .  .  the  White 
Leghorn  that  is  bred  to  make  money 
for  you.  Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca 
4-6384)  and  we’ll  book  you  today  for 
any  hatch  you  choose. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Box  286-G,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO? 

You’ll  save  with  a 


uj  J 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


CONCRETE  SILO 

► 


|  UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

.  Please  send  folder  without  obligation.  | 

I  Name _ _ 1 


I 

|  Address 

I 

|_City__ 


I 

I 

I 


(194)  22 


American  Agriculturist,  March  15,  1955 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numeralt.  Example  J.'S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514. 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  reauired. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtesied  Hot- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot.  Leonardsville.  New  York. 

EMPIRE  LIVES’!  OCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden;  Tuesday  at  Caledonia, 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath.  Oneonta,  Water 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Managei  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstovvn,  N.  Y. 
THINK  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  when  you  think  oi 
beef  cattle.  For  moie  information  contact:  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  I.  Miller,  Secretary  New  York  Angus 
Association,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS  BULLS 
from  ton  sire.  Come  and  see  some  great  bulls. 
You  will  want  one.  Low  prices.  Ral-Mo  Angus 
Farm,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  PUREBRED  ANGUS  yearling  bulls 
and  heifers,  vaccinated.  Also  seven  purebred 
steers.  Gordon  Davis,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 
THREE  YOUNG  BULLS  SIRED  by  a  champion 
ton  bull  by  Homeplace  Eileenmere  999-35,  twice 
International  Champion.  Also  a  few  females. 
Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORDS  WITH  SIZE  AND  SUBSTANCE. 
Polled  bulls,  bred  cows,  open  and  bred  heifers. 
Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms,  Groton,  New 
York.  Telephone  31. _ 


SHORTHORNS 


BEEF  TYPE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS,  imported 
bloodlines.  Inspection  invited.  Limestone  Farms, 
Irving  L.  Kennedy,  Holley,  N.  Y.  Phone 
NE8-4215. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  HEIFERS  DUE  Deeen>ber,  Febru 
ary  and  March.  Also  yearlings  and  heifer  calves 
Choice  well  grown  individuals  by  proven  sires, 
out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  from  cow  families  with 
great  production  inheritance.  Also  top  nerd  sire 
prospects.  Reasonable  prices.  Tarbeil  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS,  bred  for 
Fall  freshening.  Sired  by  proven  bulls,  genera¬ 
tions  records  background.  Forge  Hill  Farms, 
RD  #4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

COMPLETE,  LATEST  TYPE  8  stall  Chore  Boy 
side  opening  milking  parlor  with  pipe  lines  which 
cleans  in  place.  Stoney  Acres  Farm,  Southbury, 
Conn.  Congress  4-5027. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


40  HEAD  OF  HOME  RAISED  Belgian  horses  for 
sale,  including  registered  and  grades.  Ages  year¬ 
lings  to  eight  year  olds.  They  are  all  broke  and 
ready  to  go  to  work.  Weights  from  1500  to  2200 
lbs.  apiece.  Also  2  registered  two  year  old  stal¬ 
lions  and  some  brood  mares  that  will  foal  in  the 
Spring.  Earl  a.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Stanley  4353. 


PONIES 

PAIR  BLACK  PONIES,  stallion  and  gelding. 
Pony  farm  wagon,  carts.  Houghton  tanbark  cart. 
New  racing  harness.  Waldo  M.  Heck,  Fiskdale. 
Mass. 


SWtNE 

BERKSHIRE  FIVE  STAR  FUTURITY  —  Show 
8  AM,  Sale  1:30  PM — March  29,  1958 — Kenton, 
Ohio.  Best  30  boars  and  30  open  gilts  from  Indi¬ 
ana,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
Ohio  to  sell.,  For  information  write  Francis  Hel- 
bert,  Sales  Mgr.,  R3,  Loudonville,  Ohio. 

PEARSON’S  YORKSHIRE  SALE:  Production 
selected  herd.  Bred  sows,  bred  gilts.  Fall  boars, 
year  old  boar.  Also  production  rated  herd  sire 
2  years  old.  All  foundation  stock  at  its  best. 
Pedigree,  information  upon  request.  J.  Lincoln 
Pearson,  Eumney.  N.  H. 


SHEEP 

FOR  SALE:  100  SHEEP  due  to  start  lambing 
approximately  April  10.  Neil  Cain,  Beaver  Dams, 
New  York. 


GOATS 

STAINLESS  STEEL  MILKING  PAILS,  strain¬ 
ers,  bottlecaps,  leather  collars,  etc.  Send  25$  for 
catalogue  refunded  with  first  order.  Hoegger 
Supply  Co.,  Box  A,  Milford,  Pa. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female.  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood  Locke,  New  York. 

BOXERS  —  CROPPED.  INOCULATED.  Cham 
pionship  breeding.  They  satisfy.  John  Thurber, 
Ithaca.  New  York 

ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES.  Pure  white,  fine  pets. 
Males  $25,  females  $20.  Albert  Lasher,  136  East 
State  St.,  Gloversville.  N.  Y 
REGISTERED  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  Puppies. 
Born  hunters.  Luettgens,  RD1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES  champion  sired, 
A.K.C  Registered.  Hunting  and  show  stock.  John 
McGovern,  Purdys  Station,  New  York. 

SMOOTH  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS,  3~  "months, 
$15.00.  Farley  Farm,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 


CHINCHILLA 


CHINCHILLAS — $25.00  EACH.  Young  animals 
from  good  stock.  C.  Barnard,  351  W.  State, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Bayers  oi  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  It  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Legnorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  witn  100%  livability  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm  Inc.  Box  286G.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

huESTED’S  NOW  OFFER  YOU  Ghostley  Strain 
Cross  Leghorns  and  Ames  In-Cross  Leghorns. 
Heavy  breeds  from  leading  strains  Day  old  and 
started.  Ii  will  pay  you  to  get  our  folder  and 
low  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Huested’s 
Hatchery  Greenville,  N.  Y. _ 

McMURRAY’S  67  VARIETIES  Baby  Chicks. 

eggs,  breeding  stock.  Ducks,  geese,  guineas,  ban¬ 
tams.  Free  handsome  catalogue  colored  pictures 
showing  Laker,  velders.  Polish,  Ham  burgs,  Anda 
lusians,  Sussex,  Turkens*  Cornish,  Houdans, 
Langshans,  Branmas,  and  many  other  exciting 
varieties.  McMurray  Hatchery.  Box  B70.  Webster 
City.  Iowa, _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  are  dependable  for  top 

breeding.  Get  the  latest  information  about  the 
Mount  Hope  Queen !  Our  Strain  Cross  Leghorns 
are  giving  wonderful  results.  Get  our  prices  be¬ 
fore  ordering  chicks.  For  the  best  heavies  buy 
our  first  generation  Harco  R.  I.  Reds,  and  our 
all  Harco  Sex-links.  Also  Lawton  White  Rocks. 
Our  Cornish  Cross  will  please  you  with  their  fast 
growth.  They  are  beautiful,  and  broad.  A  Mount 
Hope  Franchise  Hatchery  is  our  guarantee  of 
quality.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum-typhoid 
Clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer. 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504.  Greenwich.  New  York 
SUN  NY  BROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  t  black 
pullets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
ny brook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc..  A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y  Phone  a  1611. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75  -  100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds.  Hampshires.  Crosses.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co..  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 
FOB.  ROCKS.  REDS  LEGHORNS,  Hampshires. 
Austrawhites,  $6.99;  Pullets,  $14.99;  surplus  pul¬ 
lets,  $12.99;  Rock.  Red  Cockerels,  $4.99;  heavy 
mixed,  (ni  Leghorns)  $3.99;  Deepfreeze,  $2.99; 
surplus,  $1.49.  Use  postcard.  Catalog  60  offers. 
Bush  Hatchery,  Clinton,  Missouri. _ _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers  RD  5A  Ithaca.  New  York 
Phone  4-6336. _ 

GENETIC  Research  pays  off  ir,  higher  profits 
for  you  The  CB  Leghorn  Cross  developed  by 
Creighton  Brothers  is  the  outstanding  result  of 
an  intensive  breeding  research  program;  hatched 
exclusively  in  New  York  State  by  us.  We  also 
offer  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns  and  Harco 
Reds  which  have  given  excellent  results  foi  many 
years.  Free  descriptive  literature  and  prices 
Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son  Hobart.  New  York. 
BLOOD  I ESTED  CHICKS  WHITE  Vanlress  $16 
per  100.  Assorted  All  Heavies  $6.50  per  100.  Leg 
Brpilers  $2.50  per  100.  Ship  at  once  C.O.D 
Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Shartlesvilie.  Pa. _ 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER  your  Red  Gate 
Farm  New  Hampshire  and  Sexed  Link  chicks. 
Send  for  Price  list.  Red  Gate  Farm.  Box  457. 
Newport,  N  H.  \  


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STAR  LED  PULLETS — available 
at  ail  times— from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets),  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate- 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  inc.  A  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


CAPONS 

STARTED  SURGICAL  CAPONS  —  Available  in 
large  and  small  lots.  Plan  now  to  grow  capons 
for  profit  or  your  own  eating  pleasure.  Free 
Capon  Facts  n  Figures.  Alan  Rhodes,  Kingsley, 
Penna. 


BANTAMS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  BANTAMS — Egg,  chicks, 
breeders,  game  birds,  incubators  $12.85.  Will 
Schadt,  Goshen,  Indiana.  , 


TURKEYS 

TURKEY  POULTS— EGGS  -BROAD  BREASTED 
Bronze  October,  November,  December  delivery 
Lukert’s  Hatchery.  East  Moriches  N.  Y.  Phone 
CE  3-0427. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  River  Rest  large 
Whites,  B.B.  Bronze  and  small  white  poults, 
eggs.  Write  for  literature,  prices.  Bartlett’s 
Turkey  Hatchery,  R#6,  Lockport,  N.  Y. _ 

“PREMIUM  PROFIT,”  LARGER,  heavier. 
Beltsville  Broad-Breasts.  Four  wk  poults  $89.00- 
100.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield,  2,  Pa. 

B.B.  BRONZE  DOUBLE  BREASTED  type  with 
breasts  5  inch  width.  Poults  and  eggs  of  the 
two  top  strains  of  U.S.  Dave  Cooper  and  Love¬ 
lace.  All  eggs  direct  from  original  breeders  except 
Lovelace.  Wila  Turkey  Ranch,  Wila,  Penna. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS.  12  ASSORTED  WHITE  Crested, 
Malkin  (Wild  Mallard  Cross),  Giant  Pekin,  $5,95. 
25-$10.95  postpaid.  Meadowbrook.  Richfield  2. 
Penna. _ 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  April  $23.95- 
100.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Penna. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  Markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry  Delaware,  Ohio. 


GEESE  _ 

EXHIBITION  AFRICAN  GEESE,  East  Indian 
and  Swedish  Blue  ducks— Boston  winners.  White 
Crested  Black  Polish  'chickens.  Hatching  eggs  and 

young  stock.  Jack  Nolan.  Taftville,  Conn. _ 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  Large  fast  growing  strain. 
$1.50  each.  Minimum  6  postpaid.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Fred  Wilson  Easthampton,  Mass. 


GAME  BIRDS _ 

RING-NECKED  "PHEASANT,  eggs  or  chicks. 
Order  now  speeia;  rate  on  or  before  March  15th. 
Also  non  flying  pinioned  pheasants  available. 
Write,  phone  for  details — West  and  Page_  Pheas 
ant  Farm  South  Sutton,  N.  H  Phone  761. 


__ _  AUCTION  SCHOOL  _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 

Reisch  Auction  School.  Masuii  City  11.  iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York. 

MARKET  YOUR.  LIVESTOCK.  THROUGH  youi 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville 
Caledonia  Dryden,  Gouverneur.  Greene.  Oneonta 
Watertown.  West  Winfield. 


SILOS 

SILOS.  FAIR  PRICES  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy.  R.D.  #2.  Norwich.  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE  _ 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  pockette 
album  25^;  12-35$.  Young  Photo  Service.  62C. 
Schenectady  1  N.  Y 


TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COV ERS —  tarpaulins  Save — Direct 

from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reintorced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5  04;  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8  x  13-8.  $13.44  FOB  Factory 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60lh  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  inc. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 

_ ~ . .  — - - - - _________ 


HAY  AND  OATS 

WANTED.  ALFALFA.  CLOVER  mixed  nay. 
tractor  trailer  loads.  Premium  paid  for  wire 
bales.  S.  A  Rauch  New  Hope  Penna  Volunteer 
2-2081. _ 

MR.  DALRYMAN  OR  HAY  CONSUMER.  If  you 
are  interested  in  different  grades  of  hay.  call 
or  write  Christman’s  Exchange:  and  remember— 
we -deliver  subject  to  inspection.  J.  W.  Christman. 
R.D.  #4.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Cal)  person  tc 
person  47-289  after  6  p.m 

HAY.  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CUTTING  Alfalta 
Timothy  mixed  feeding  hay.  Wheat  straw,  ear 
corn  James  Kehy  137  E.  Seneca,  l'pke..  Syra 
cuse.  N.  Y  Phone  HO-92885 _ 

FOR  SALE:  400  BALES  OF  TOP  quality  oat 

straw.  Jay  Van  Wagner,  Sherburne.  N.^Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  3,000  bales  mixed  hay.  never  been 
wet.  Floyd  Slocum.  Marathon,  New  York. 


TRAVEL 

TWO  BEST  VACATION  TRIPS:  19  day  Grand 
Circle  Western  Tour.  June  19  and  Aug.  11th. 
Grand  Circle  Mexican  Tour  via  Cuba  and  Yuca¬ 
tan,  17  days,  July  21  Escorted,  price  only 
$298.00  plus  $14.00  tax.  For  free  leaflet,  either 
tour:  Shanly  International  Corp.,  528  Blue  Cross 
Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  New  York. 


BEES 

PACKAGE  BEES.  MY  NORTKE ftN-  BRED 
Italians  and  Caucasians  are  very  gentie  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  they  will  produce  your  honey  and  pol¬ 
linate  your  crops.  Two  pounds  $4.60;  three 
pounds  $5  70.  queens  included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10 
per  package.  None  COD.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stock- 
ton,  New  Jersey. 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS/  V  A  R  IETIES  UN  - 
EQUALED  for  hardiness  in  this  northern  climate 
collection  of  18  .ransplants,  $2.00  postpaid.  lull 
color  range,  variety  list  free.  Elm  Tree  Peren 
niai  Farm,  Southington.  Conn. 


PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-  -ALL  LEADING  va 
rieties  High  grade,  certified  stock.  Write  for 
catalog  and  prices,  j.  H  Shivers  Plant  Farms 
Box  B-582  Allen,  Md. 

TOMATO,  ONION,  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Also 
pepper,  lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower, 
sweet  potato.  Write  for  free  catalog  with  bargain 
offers.  Piedmont  Plant  Company.  Dept.  301 
Albany.  Georgia. 

STRAWBERRY.  RED  BLACK  Purple  raspberry 
plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka  Plant  Farm, 
Hastings.  New  York. _ 

STRAWBERRY  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  State 
inspected.  Highest  quality  grown  from  substan 
tially  virus  tree  stock.  Descriptive  price  list. 
Kenberry  Nurseries.  Rev.  Kenneth  W.  Berry, 
Randolph  Vermont. _ _ 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLUEBERRY 
plants— best  and  latest  in  small  fruit  varieties 
including  Blaze  Merrimack,  Earlidawn,  Sure- 
crop  strawberries.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
planting  guide.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass _ -  _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  WE  GROW,  dig  and 
ship  same  day.  Sparkle.  Empire,  Robinson, 
Temple,  Premier — $3.25  cwt ;  Gem,  Superfection, 
$4.00  cwt.  All  delivered.  Harold  Shaw  Gaines¬ 
ville.  N.  Y. 

SENSATIONAL  DURHAM  HEAVY  BEARING 
red  raspberry  plants,  only  $8.00-100.  Free  price 
list  of  other  outstanding  strawberry  and  rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  MacDowell  Berry  Farm.  Ballston 
Lake,  N.  Y.  Phone:  UP  7-5515. 

STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Free 
catalog.  Rexford  Sprout,  Waverly,  New  York. 
CERTIFIED  STRAWBERR  Y  PLANTS;  Fresh 
dug  from  our  muck  farm ;  Premier,  Catskill, 
Robinson.  Sparkle,  Fairfax  grown  trorh  virus 
free  stock.  Empire,  Pocahontas  of  regular  stock, 
$3.00  per  hundred  postpaid.  Everbearing,  Stream¬ 
liner  and  Superfection  $4.75  per  hundred  post¬ 
paid.  Write  for  quantity  prices.  Braman  Brothers, 
Penfiekl,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING 

DATES 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

5  Issue . 

19  Issue . 

3  Issue . 

17  Issue . 

...Closes  Mar.  21 

NURSERY 

STOCK 

EVERGREEN  PLANTING  STOCK.  For  Christ 
mas  Trees  —  Ornamentals.  Seedlings  and  trans¬ 
plants — many  variety  of  Pine.  Spruce,  Fir  etc 
direct  from  growers  Excellent  money-crop  foi 
idle  acres.  Price  list  and  Planting  Guide— free, 
Write  Suncrest  Nurseries  —  Box  305  1,  Homet 
City.  Penna. 

BIG  PROFITS— GROW  EVERGREENS,  Shrubs, 

Christmas  Trees  with  our  simple  instructions. 
Y’our  choice,  2,000  seeds  $1 — Blue«Spruce,  Scotch 
Pine,  Rose  Hedging.  Free  catalog.  Locust  seed¬ 
lings  100 — $6.00  postpaid.  Mellinger’s  AA,  Nortt 
Lima,  -Ohio. 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  PRICE  LIsUTra 

Neuner’s  Nursery.  368  Eicher  Rd..  Pittsburgh  2 

Penna. _ 

20  QUALITY  BLUE  SPRUCE  $1.00  prepaiq 
Christmas  tree  farming  pays  well.  Free  list  sur 
plus  stock.  48tb  year  specials — Christmas  trees 
baby  evergreens,  low  price’  shrubs  and  trees 
Unadilla  Nursery  Farms.  Johnson  City,  N.  I 
FRUIT  GROWERS  ATTENTION !  For  Sale. 
Fruit  trees.  Budded  from  select  strains  to  pro¬ 
duce  .  “high  price’  fruit  Write  today  for  price 
list  outlining  -stock  available  for  Spring  plant 
ing.  Mayo  Brothers  Nursery,  Fairport.  N.  Y. 
NURSERY  STOCK.  A  GENERAL  line  of  good 
hardy  New  York  stock  at  reasonable  prices, 
Price  list  on  request.  Wilson  Nurseries,  Wilson. 

New  York.  _ 

SAVE  MONEY.  HARDY  NORTHERN -GR0WK 
nursery  stock!  Get  your  free  copy  Kelly  Bros, 
new  color  catalog  of  guaranteed  dwarf  fruit 
trees,  berry  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  etc. 
Write  to  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries.  A3-15  Maple 
Street,  Dansville,  New  York. 


EARTHWORMS 

free  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly.  Sparetime  Raising  Earthworms!’ 
Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Tex&s, 


HONEY 

INHEATED  GRANULATED  WILDFL0WE8 
HONEY.  Pure,  smooth,  delicious.  5  lb.  tin  $2.2 
postpaid.  Arthur  Colvin,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


MAKE  $75  UP  WEEKLY.  Full  or  part  time, 
Take  orders  foi  America  s  largest  selling  liquid 
fertilizer  Used  try  farmers  since  1946.  Liberal 
profits.  Nc  investment.  Write  “Na-Churs  Plain 
Food  Co  520  Monroe  St.,  Marion.  Ohio. 

MAN  OPERATE  DAIRY  FARM.  Wages  plus 
bonus.  John  Lewis,  Rockroyal,  N.  Y. _ 

WAN  LED— WORKING  MANAGER  Herdsman. 
Surge  pipeline  with  bulk  tank  and  electrobrain, 
Housing  included.  Write  stating  references  and 
qualifications!  P.  O.  Box  467.  Bridgehampton 

L.  1..  N.  Y. _ _ 

INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME.  Build  growing 
sideline,  full  time  business.  No  investment 
Farmers,  agents,  dealers.  Take  orders  fa 
Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Concen 
trates.  Free  sample  sales  Kit.  Campbell  Co- 
Rochelle  321,  Illinois 

HIRING  SOBER  HANDICAPPED  HELP.  Dar¬ 
win  Jurey,  R.D.  1,  New  Albany,  Penna. 
SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  for  modern  40  co* 

dairy  farm.  Recent  experience  necessary.  Perm¬ 
anent  job  for  steady  sober  party.  Live  with 
owner,  excellent  room  and  board  with  good  pay, 
Central  New  York.  Box  514-NB.  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS  _ 

FELLOW -FARMERS.  WE  WISH  to  have  you  W 
the  most  useful  building  board  on  a  farm,  h 
board  so  hard,  strong  and  glass-smooth,  that » 
is  damp-proot,  shatter-proof,  washable  and  im 
possible  for  hens  to  peck  or  chip.  Make  good 
walls,  flooring  and  ceiling.  Ideal  to  cover  old 
rough  floors,  with  or  without  linoleum  overlay 
It  can  be  used  in  hundreds  of  jobs  around  house, 
barn  and  outbuildings.  We  are  Northeast  dis 
tributors  and  can  give-  you  wholesale  prices  W 
can  afford.  We  have  a  special  right  now  on  this 
board  of  $1.85  per  4x8’  sheet.,  Also  have  ad 
kinds  of  plywood.  Sheathing  grades  for  extend 
walls,  sub-floors  and  roof  helps  you  put  up  stroffi 
air  tight  buildings  quickly  and  economically  tra 
prefabricated  way.  While  we  specialize  on  beam 
tiful  select  birch  plywood  for  interior  decorator 
and  cabinets,  also  have  other  exotic  woods  Iw 
Walnut  Mahogany  Oak,  Ash  and  knotty  pi® 
Best  thing  would  be  to  get  in  your  farm  truca 
or  family  car  and  come  over  to  see  me,  anytime 
Second  best  call  me  person-to-person  reveres 
charge.  2  6340.  A.  J .  Violette.  Northfield  Roan- 
Lunenburg  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

,>4,000.00  FOR  1913  LIBERT  Y  HEAD  NICKEL 
Uncirculated  dollars — 1804-1839,  1893-S.  18»y-r 
1903-0  pay  S100.00-S5, 000.00.  Certain  dates  Ejn 
coin  Cents  before  1932,  $100.00;  Flying  Bags 
Cents, -$500.00;  Indian  Cents. -$140.00;  dimes  V 
lore  1943  —  $2,000.00;  quarters  before 
$1,000.00,  half  dollais  before  1905-$1, 000.00,  ‘ 
pieces — $100.00;  3 0  pieees-$130.00;  halfdimes' 
$500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth 
$1,000.00.  Canadian'  coins,  1921 — 5$  suver- 
$100.00.  1875  quarters,  — $75.00.  1921  — w 

$500.00.  Wanted— 20$  pieces,  gold  coins,  PW" 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  °u. 
ing — selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin  m 
formation — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  * 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation 
K-417-C,  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT _ 

’ATZ  BARN  Cleaners.  Silo  Unioaders,  Maa^ 
ipreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  *> 
anger  life.  Engineered  tor  buyers  who  c*err'fis 
he  best.  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes, 
aw  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs. 
quipment.  Easy  terms  Free  literature,  no  » 
igation.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  ‘w 
'arm  Supply.  Rome.  New  York. _ r~- 

lEPRLSSiON  PRICES.  WE  SELL  CHEAP-  ^ 
5%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  craw® 
nd  wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models. 
atalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  8U1P 
'ractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  N.  Dakmi, 
ENSATiONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes ;  t* 
.veen  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberry 
Uiminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  w.' 
’atent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  °“eu4. 
irct  fow  innnirips.  Antr  Hop.  DpPpre  49#  ** 
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NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE:  BELT  PULLEY  for  TD-6.  Phone 
Clinton  162J4.  T.  A.  Stryker,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Wanted  —  bulldozer  straight  blade 

and  attachments  for  TD-6  wide  gauge.  Phone 
Clinton  162J4.  T.  A.  Stryker,  Flemington,  N,  J. 
SURPLUS  TANKS:  UNUSED,  575  gallons,  extra 
heavy  steel,  (1365  pounds).  Use  for  air,  oil,  gas, 
water.  Has  manhole  in  end.  Easily  made  into 
lifetime  septic  tank.  Retail  value  $250.00.  Our 
price  $69.50.  Many  other  bargains.  Contractors 
Surplus  Company,  101  State  Road,  Williams- 
town.  Mass. _ 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  DISC  PLOWS  W.  D.  New 
condition,  low  price.  R.  C.  Brown,  Orwell, 
Vermont _ 


WE’RE  HONESTLY  TIRED  of  seeing  this  baler 

around.  It  could  be  working  for  you.  It’s  a  John 
Deere  116W  automatic  wire  tie  with  engine.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused  for  this  demonstrator. 
Will  deliver.  Phone  or  write  Gor-Dun’s,  Inc., 
Goshen,  N.  Y.  Phope  922. 


FIVE  ROW  HOLLAND  PLANTER  mounted  on 
cut  down  Ford,  double  transmission  for  creeping 
speed,  excellent  condition.  $750.00  or  best  offer. 
Call  Raymond  DeVincent  at  TW  4-0877  or  TW 
4-4196  Waltham  54,  Mass. 


25  CRAWLER  TRACTORS  — '  AC  7  dozer  with 
winch  $3995.  Oliver  OC3  dozer  and  winch,  Cater¬ 
pillar  D2  with  winch  $2450.  Oliver  HG  $450,  up. 
Five  with  loaders.  OC3  with  Ware  loader  and 
backhoe,  30  seconds  on  and  off  backhoe  $4895. 
Used  very  little  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. 


ELECTRIC  GRINDER  and  other  machinery 
suitable  for  workshop.  Fred  Beck,  Stanhope, 
New  Jersey. 


PIPPEN  BACKHOE — Davis  loader  on  Ferguson 
30  tractor.  Excellent  condition.  Priced  to  sell. 
Niles  Wilcox,  Sidney  Center,  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY— GOOD  USED  potato  pro¬ 
duction,  harvesting  and  packaging  equipment. 
Box  306,  Centerville,  Pa. 


WANTED:  ALLIS-CHALMERS  HD7  bulldozer 
for  parts.  Any  condition.  Also  truck  crane.  Could 
use  a  stone  crusher.  Write  or  call  Nelson,  Croton 
on  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Croton  1-8990. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  CATALOG  MAILED  FREE!  3,186  bar¬ 
gains,  34  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses.  World’s  largest!  58  years  service. 
Strout  Realty,  251-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  75  ACRE  POULTRY  and  dairy 
farm,  equipped.  Facilities  for  800  layers;  metal 
stanchions  and  drinking  fountains  for  18  cows. 
Productive  land,  paved  highway,  school  bus  past 
door.  Lydia  Lahtes,  Newfield,  New  York, 
R.D.  #1,  phone  4-7224. 


FARM  IN  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY,  approxi¬ 
mately  350  acres.  Located  on  a  good  county  road 
20  miles  from,  Massena.  Good  T  hip  roof  barn, 
newly  painted  house.  Terms  can  be  arranged 
for  reliable  parties  Inquire  L.  H.  Flack,  Lisbon, 
N.  Y. 


160  ACRE  FARM.  Beautiful  5  bedroom,  3  bath 
home,  8  acres  citrus,  130  acres  highly  improved 
pasture,  excellent  for  dairy  or  beef  cattle  opera¬ 
tion.  Large  barn,  other  valuable  buildings,  ex¬ 
tensive  equipment  included.  $6o,000,  $25,000 

cash,  balance  on  liberal  terms.  Worth  much 
more.  Other  farms,  homes  and  acreage.  Elmer 
Jost,  Broker,  Clermont,  Florida  Heart  of  the 
Citrus  Belt.  Telephone  Exeter  44231. 


FARM  ON  SEAWAY  FOR  RENT,  100  acres, 
good  house  and  dairy  barn,  no  stock,  write 
some  information  about  yourself  to  Wendell 
Boice,  359‘  West  Second  Street,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  150  ACRE  FARM,  15  milk 
cows,  11  bred  heifers,  fields  and  9  room  house  in 
excellent  condition,  furnace,  electric  hot  water 
heater.  Considerable  pulp  and  timber.  M.  R. 
Weston.  Skowhegan,  Maine,  R.  1. 


45  ACRE  POULTRY  FARM,  40.000  square  feet 
floor  space.  Presently  filled  with  broilers.  For 
information  write  Herman  Ham,  Madison,  Maine. 


_ _  WOOL  WANTED 

SEND  YOUR  WQQL  TO  THE  BLANKET  mill 
for  nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars:  Shippens- 
burg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg,  Penna. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De 
tails  free.  Deco-Secrets  Venice  22,  Calif. 


DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases  Send  $1.  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors,  12  Cedar,  Akron,  New  York. 


GOOD  Money  IN  WEAVING.  Weave  rugs  at 
home  for  neighbors  on  $89.50  Union  Loom.  Thou 
sanas  doing  it.  Booklet  free.  Carlcraft  Co.. 
Adams  St..  Boonvilie,  New  York. 


STRIPS  FOR  BRAIDING  and  hooking. 
j  cover  cost  of  samples.  Only  finest 

selvedges  100%  pre-shrunk  wool  right  from  the 
th  f^ct;ories.  No  dirty  mill  ends,  and  you  get 
ive  coJors  you  want!  Used  by  leading  teachers. 
Money- back  guarantee.  Quality  Coat  Factory. 
-  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SfSH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS  made  spe- 
S'/^ally  for  tatting.  Full  1014”  size.  White  only. 
W-.ou  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  Quantity 
prices  available.  E.  &  S.  Sales,  Dept.  A,  P.O. 
fl°x  417,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


miT  Jw5iKi-N  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  for 


Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies, 
wnte  for  catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 


£RfIR  CANE,  BASKET  MATERIAL.  Genuine 

Panl  'Cai?c-  Basket  reed,  bases.  Catalogue  dime, 
vane  instructions  250,  complete  seat  weaving  book 
L&sketry-raffia  instructions  book  750. 
—2rarty  s,  207  River  St.,  Troy,  New  York. _ 

SAMPLES:  WHITE,  TAN,  GREY.  And 
s®w-Remodel-Care  of  Fur”  $1.  Handi- 
Box  74,  Attalla,  Alabama. 
cnmiLS  TEE  SHIRTS — dacron  reinforced  collar, 
simLr.GCV  yani'  Processed  for  minimum  shrinkage, 
PYi^f  ,  lne  white.  Sizes  small,  medium,  large, 
i)(.„ra ,‘arS°-  Buy  a  year’s  supply,  $6.95  a  dozen. 
Stafford  N^Y^  °r  money  order-  E-  Ma4hers, 

H^,DWO°DB_OWLS  —  5’ 


HamCWOOD  BOWLS  —  5” -500,  6” -750,  8”-$2. 
rnunrf  rg  Press  750,  salt  and  pepper  set  500, 
St  n<i.,or  square.  Harry  Pross,  92  Montgomery 
Glovers ville,  N.  Y. 

dav  REMNANTS  —  ASSORTMENTS  every- 
chaVin-0  R)()  yards  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Ex- 
™ange,_Box  211,  Whitman,  Mass. 


granny  AFGHAN— sewn  to- 


RpfW  vxfvAIN  IN  X  At*  A.IN — sewn  io- 

N.  5-9. oO  postpaid.  Ruth  Gordon,  Danbury* 


L 


New  Booklet  For  4-H 
And  FFA  Beef  Raisers 

THE  American  Hereford  Associa¬ 
tion’s  new  4-H  and  FFA  booklet,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Future  Cattleman,”  is  off 
the  press  and  ready  for  distribution. 
The  attractive  80-page  booklet  is  full  of 
useful  information  concerning  the  beef 
cattle  business. 

Subject  matter  within  the  new  book¬ 
let  is  arranged  in  ten  parts  as  follows: 
Choosing  the  breed,  Selecting  a  calf, 
Shelter  and  equipment,  Feeding,  Dis¬ 
eases  and  parasites,  Beef  cattle  skills, 
Care  and  management  of  the  breeding 
herd,  Fitting  and  showing,  Marketing 
beef  cattle,  and  Steps  to  success. 

One  copy  of  the  new  publication  is 
being  mailed  to  each  county  agent  and 
vocational  agriculture  teacher  in 
America.  Members  of  the  vocational 
education  staff  and  extension  division  in 
each  state  will  also  receive  copies.  Each 
FFA  or  4-H  member  who  is  now  a 
junior  member  of  the  American  Here¬ 
ford  Association  will  receive  a  copy. 

Others  who  desire  a  copy  of  “The 
Future  Cattleman”  may  receive  their 
free  copy  by  writing  the  American 
Hereford  Association,  Kansas  City  5, 
Missouri.  Additional  copies  will  be 
furnished  free  upon  request  to  those 
who  can  use  them. 

—  A.  A.  — 

REPRESENT  STATE 
IX  IFYE  PROGRAM 

FIVE  “ambassadors  in  blue  jeans” 
from  New  York  will  represent  their 
state  and  country  abroad  this  year. 

Miss  Martha  Leighton,  associate 
State  4-H  Club  leader,  announced  today 
that  John  Porter,  Baldwinsville,  Onon¬ 
daga  County;  Paul  Wiley,  Johnsonville, 
Rensselaer  County;  Miss  Mary  Lue 
Morgan,  Linwood,  Livingston  County; 
Dale  Bell,  Cortland,  Cortland  County; 
and  Miss  Marjorie  Dunn,  Hornell,  Steu¬ 
ben  County,  will  be  1958  International 
Farm  Youth  Exchange  delegates. 

Porter,  a  senior  in  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell,  will  spend 
June  through  November  living  with 
farm  families  in  Spain. 

Others  are  assigned  to  the  wintej/ 
program  which  extends  from  October 
to  April.  Wiley,  also  a  Cornell  senior, 
will  live  with  farm  families  in  Peru. 
Miss  Morgan,  a  senior  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  will  go  to  Chile.  Bell  will  go  to 
Argentina.  Miss  Dunn,  a  senior  at  Buf¬ 
falo  State  Teachers’  College,  has  not 
yet  received  a  definite  assignment. 

In  addition,  New  York  State  will 
have  11  exchanges  from  other  countries 
living  with  farm  families  from  April  to 
mid-October. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE— WALLPAPER  CATALOG— Golden  Anni¬ 
versary  Issue  —  Smart  new  colors  and  designs. 
Save  %  to  (4.  Instructions  for  measuring  and 
hanging.  We  pay  postage.  .  Penn  Wall  Paper 
Mills.  Dept.  O,  Philadelphia  5.  Pa. 

PREVENT  DIGGING  UP  CLOGGED  drains, 
pumping  filled  septic  tanks  with  Prevent.  Com¬ 
pletely  new  biological  treatment  for  household 
sewage  systems.  No  messy  mixing — just  flush 
down  toilet.  Absolutely  harmless.  Money- back 
guarantee.  Bargain.  4  treatments  $1.50  postpaid. 
C.  E.  Hammond,  Dept.  F,  Box  81,  Masonville, 
New  Jersey. 

DELICIOUS  FRESH  SMOKED  HERRING,  5  lbs. 
$3.00  postpaid.  Gillingham  Fishery,  Bay  Port  10, 
Michigan. 

APPLE  ORCHARD  SPRAYERS:  new  1700x16 
tires  $52. 00  ,  each.  Free  delivery.  American  Tire 
Company,  Box  584,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
STANDING  TIMBER  WANTED  —  Top  prices 
paid  for  oak,  whitewood,  and  maple  sawlogs  and 
veneer  logs.  Within  80  mile  radius  of  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y.  J.  R.  Houskeeper,  Putnam  Valley, 
New  York. 

5  LBS.  BONED  SMOKED  FISK,  $5700  postpaid. 
Denbow  Fisheries,  Lubec,  Maine. 

ALUMINUM  POSTED  SIGNS  LAST,  attractive, 
economical.  Information,  prices.  Met.  Signs,  Box 
238A.  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

BRICK  LAYING  —  for  hobby  or  profit.  $9.95 
COD.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Handicrafts, 
BF,  Box  74,  Attalla,  Alabama. 

SEND  500  FOR  1958  WHOLESALE  catalog.  Re- 
fund  first  order.  Nationally  advertised  brand 
names.  Tremendous  savings.  Dickinson  Co.  138 
Sunderland  Rd.,  No.  Amherst  1,  Mass. 

$1.00  POSTPAID  —  1,  bocr  NAME  and  address 

labels  beautifully  printed  in  gummed  pad  form, 
in  handsome  reusable  plastic  box.  Use  on  letters, 
cards,  books,  etc.  American  Sales,  352  Bullard 
St.,  Bridgeport,  5,  Conn. 

RUBBER  STAMP  WITH  YOUR  NAME  and 
address — 3  lines.  $1.00  postpaid.  Champlain  In¬ 
dustries.  Grand  Isle,  'Vermont. 

GUARANTEED  SATISFACTION  or  money  "back. 
Pipe  Smoking  or  Redleaf  chewing  5  pounds  $3.00 
postpaid.  Fred  Stoker,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 


Protect  your  form  against  f  tftil 
with  a  CONCRETE  FIRE  CISTERN 


Every  24  hours  fire  visits  100  farm  families,  leaves  9 
persons  dead  and  destroys  $250,000  worth  of  property. 
Don’t  let  a  disastrous  fire  occur  oil  your  farm. 

Protect  your  farm  against  fire  by  (1)  building  with 
the  material  that  can’t  burn — concrete — and  (2)  build¬ 
ing  an  underground  concrete  lire  cistern  so  that  you 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  water  in  case  lire  strikes. 

A  concrete  lire  cistern  will  store  water  economically 
and  efficiently.  You  will  find  it  valuable  insurance  against 
fire  and  a  source  of  great  peace  of  mind  for  you  and 
members  of  your  family. 


Learn  more  about  firesafe,  enduring  concrete  con¬ 
struction  and  concrete  fire  cisterns.  Just  mail  the 


coupon  below  for  free,  helpful,  illustrated  literature. 

- - - MAll  TO  OFFICE  NEAREST  YOU - 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

142  High  St.,  Portland  3,  Maine  •  20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  •  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
234  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  •  1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  Portland  cement  and 
concrete  .  .  ..through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 


□  Please  send  booklet  on  fire  Name 

cisterns.  Also  (list  subjects): 


St.  or  R.  No . . 

City . , . State. 


BUILD  WITH  FIRESAFE  CONCRETE 


GRIMM’S  JleCV  TEDD-AERATOR 

HAY  CONDITIONER 


Tractor  operated.  Rubber  tires.  Turns  hay  in  swath 
or  windrows  .  .  .  shortens  haying  season.  Non¬ 
tangling  pick-up  forks.  Makes  better  hay— faster. 
Write  for  circular. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  _ 


G.  H.  GRIMM  CO.  INC.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


I 

WorestH'ietu  TANDEM  PLANTER 

rWNV\\  Ea$y'  Eow  Cost  P^an^n9  of  Liners, 
Potted  Stock,  etc.  Rugged— 3  point 
hitch  —  for  any  terrain.  No  plant 
damage— better  survival. 

FREE  Literature.  Dealers  Invited. 
Dept.  AA  GERMANIA,  PENNA 

FORESTVIEW" EVERGREEN  NURSERY 


"Grow-'Em"  Milk 
Replacer  and  Miner¬ 
alized  Stock  Food 
for  all  livestock. 

Ask  your  nearby 
International 
Stock  Food  rep¬ 
resentative. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 


Delhi,  New  York 


Keep  teat  open  .  .  .  keep  it  milking 
with  this  2-WAY  ACTION 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY— 

keeps  end  of  teat  open  in  natural  shape 
to  maintain  free  milk  flow.  Stays  in  teat. 


2.  ACT  MEDICALLY  — 


Sulfathiazole  in  §ach  Dilator  is  released  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action 
directly  at  sight  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co„ 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  (45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50d 


MOVING?  Send  new  and  old  address  tot 
American  Agriculturist,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


(196)  24 


American  Agriculturist,  March  15,  1958 


By  ALBERTA  D. 
SHACKELTON 


0Di*tue/i 


OOD  food,  as  well 
as  bright  flowers, 
new  hats,  new 
dresses,  special 
church  services, 
decorations  and  music,  mark  the 
weekend  of  Easter.  It  is  also  the  time 
when  families  meet  for  the  first  fes¬ 
tive  gathering  since  the  Christmas 
season.  You  will  be  serving  hot  cross 
buns  on  Good  Friday  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  ham  or  chicken  or  young  spring 
lamb  on  Easter  Sunday.  Here  is  a 
menu  that  will  suggest  some  ideas  for 
your  Easter  dinner.  For  the  main 
course  we  have  chosen  Glazed  Baked 
Ham,  flanked  by  spring’s  early  foods 
Recipes  are  given  for  the  starred 
items: 


Or  just  use  orange  marmalade  or  apri¬ 
cot  jam,  and  pat  over  whole  ham  in  2 
or  3  applications  during  the  last  bak¬ 
ing.  Or  you  may  drizzle  juice  or  sirup 
over  ham  and  pat  on  sugar.  Do  not  let 
glaze  run  into  the  drippings.  When 
ham  is  beautifully  glazed,  place  it  in 
center  of  serving  platter. 

Hawaiian  Ham  Stack-Ups 

For  left-over  ham,  try  Hawaiian 
Ham  Stack-Ups:  Finely  grind  some 
of  the  left-over  ham  (with  a  little 
onion  if  you  wish)  and  shape  into 


Cheese  Toasties:  To  make  the  toast¬ 
ies,  trim  crusts  from  six  slices  white 
bread.  Toast  bread  on  one  side.  Turn 
and  top  each  slice  with  a  slice  of 
cheese.  Broil  until  brown  and  bubbly. 
Cut  into  quarters. 

EASTER  EGG  CAKE 

1  package  white  cake  mix 
%  cup  chopped  walnut  meats 
8  maraschino  or  candied  cherries, 
chopped 

1  package  (3  ounces)  cream  cheese 
l/4  cup  buttermilk  or  sweet  milk 
31/2  cups  sifted  confectioners’  sugar 
3  squares  baking  chocolate,  melted 


Prepare  cake  according  to  package 
directions,  adding  walnut  meats  and 
cherries  with  the  last  addition  of  milk 
or  water.  Turn  batter  into  two  round 
8-inch  layer  pans  which  have  been  lined 
with  paper.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(375°)  25  to  30  minutes. 

Cool  slightly  and  remove  layers  from 
pans.  Remove  paper.  Cut  each  layer 
in  two,  about  14  -inch  off  center,  mak¬ 
ing  two  larger  and  two  smaller  pieces. 
Make  frosting  by  softening  cream 

* 

This  Glazed  Baked  Ham,  studded  with 
cloves,  is  garnished  with  small  hard- 


EASTER  DINNER  MENU 

Frosted  Apricot  Nectar 
(apricot  juice  in  tall  glass  with 
orange  sherbet) 

Glazed  Baked  Ham* 

New  potatoes  in  parsley  cream  sauce 
Buttered  asparagus  with  toasted 
almonds 

'  Golden  Salad 

(grated  carrots  in  orange  gelatin) 
Hot  fluffy  biscuits 
Easter  Egg  Cake*  or 

Strawberry  Tarts* 
Pastel  mints  and  nuts 

The  Easter  Ham 

Which  will  you  choose?  You  will 
have  a  wide  choice  between  the  fully 
cooked  canned  hams  or  one  of  the 
packaged  hams.  Canned  hams,  avail¬ 
able  in  1  y2  to  13-pound  sizes  are  fully 
cooked  and  ready  just  to  heat  through 
and  glaze.  Allow  five  servings  per 
pound  when  buying  canned  ham,  and 
for  economy  buy  a  large  enough  one 
to  serve  for  several  meals.  Keep  large 
canned  hams  under  refrigeration. 

Among  the  packaged  hams  you  may 
choose  one  with  the  shank  on,  or  one 
from  which  the  bony  shank,  tough 
skin,  and  excess  fat  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  or  the  round  boneless  form. 
Any  of  these  are  available  in  fully- 
cooked  form,  requiring  only  heating 
through  for  beat  flavor  and  to  set  the 
glaze;  in  ready-to-eat  form,  which  is 
safe  to  eat  as  is,  but  will  have  better 
texture  and  flavor  if  cooked;  and  in 
cook-before-eating  form. 

Half  hams,  butt  or  shank  ends  (us¬ 
ually  center  slices  of  ham  have  been 
removed)  are  also  available.  Even 
baked  hams,  sugar  and  gelatine 
glazed  and  fruit  decorated,  may  be 
had  for  a  price.  Most  of  today’s  hams 
have  a  mild  cure  in  which  less  sugar 
and  salt  are  used  and  the  ham  smoked 
at  a  higher  temperature,  which  short¬ 
ens  kitchen  cooking  time. 


cooked  eggs  wrapped  in  sparkling  alumi¬ 
num  foil  and  nested  in  chicory. 


Glazed  Baked  Ham 

If  the  wrapper  on  the  ham  you 
choose  carries  directions  for  baking, 
follow  them.  Otherwise,  proceed  as 
follows : 

Remove  any  wrapping  from  the 
ham,  but  not  the  rind.  If  you  wish, 
you  may  rewrap  loosely  with  the  in¬ 
ner  ham  wrapper  or  heavy  paper. 
Place  a  whole  ham  fat  side  up,  or 
butt  or  shank  cut-side  down,  on  a 
rack  in  a  shallow  baking  pan.  Bake 
in  a  preheated  moderate  oven  (325°) 
according  to  the  time  table  on  this 
page. 

If  you  use  a  meat  thermometer  (a 
reliable  guide  for  doneness),  insert  it 
so  that  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
reaches  the  center  of  the  thickest  part 
of  the  meat  away  from  the  bone.  The 
thermometer  should  register  130°  if 
you  start  with  fully  cooked  ham;  140° 
with  ready-to-eat  ham;  and  150°  to 
155°  for  cook-before-eating  hams. 
Plan  to  have  the  ham  done  about  20 
minutes  before  serving  time  for  better 
carving. 

To  glaze  ham :  About  half  an  hour 4 
to  45  minutes  before  the  ham  is  done, 
remove  it  from  the  oven,  remove 
paper  (if  used)  and  rind,  score  the  fat 
and  stud  with  cloves,  and  cover  with  a 
glaze.  Finish  baking  at  same  low 
temperature  (325°)  until  well  glazed. 
For  the  glaze,  combine  about  1  cup 
brown  sugar  with  molasses  or  maple 
sirup,  honey,  corn  sirup,  red  jelly,  or 
crushed  pineapple,  apricot  nectar,  or 
spiced  fruit  juice  from  piekled  fruit. 


Easter  Egg  Cake  will 
add  a  festive  end  to 
your  Easter  dinner 
and  is  easily  made 
with  a  white  cake 
mix.  See  recipe  on 
this  page. 


TIME 

TABLE  FOR  BAKED  HAM 

Approx. 

Oven 

Minutes 

Approx. 

Temp. 

per  lb. 

Total 

Uncooked  Hams: 

325°  F. 

Time 

Half  ham 

6-8  lbs. 

25-27 

3  hrs. 

Whole 

10-12  lbs. 

18-20 

3V2  hrs. 

12-14  lbs. 

16-18 

33/4  hrs. 

14-16  lbs. 

14-16 

33A  hrs. 

Ready-to-eat  Hams: 

325°  F. 

Half 

6-8  lbs. 

15-17 

l34-2  hrs. 

Whole 

12-14  lbs. 

12-15 

23/4-3  hrs. 

Canned  Hams: 

63A  lbs. 

325°  F. 

20 

2 14  hrs. 

10-12  lbs. 

15 

2V2-3  hrs. 

patties  the  size  and  thickness  of 
canned  sliced  pineapple.  Place  half 
the  ham  patties  on  baking  sheet,  top 
each  with  a  pineapple  slice,  and  then 
another  ham  patty.  Spread  each  with 
a  glaze  of  brown  sugar  and  a  little 
prepared  mustard,  moistened  with  a 
little  vinegar.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (325°)  about  25  minutes  or  until 
heated  through  and  slightly  browned. 

Another  good  way  to  use  left-over 
ham  and  the  usual  colored,  hard-cook¬ 
ed  eggs  is  to  combine  them  in  this 
tasty  casserole: 

t 

SAVORY  HAM  AND  EGGS 

14  cup  butter 

l/4  cup  minced  green  pepper 

2  tablespoons  minced  onion 
l/4  cup  flour 

2'/2  cups  milk 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
iy2  tablespoons  prepared  mustard 
l/2  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce, 
if  desired 

iy2  cups  diced  cooked  ham 
1  cup  cooked  peas 

3  hard-cooked  eggs,  sliced 
Cheese  toasties 

Melt  butter,  add  green  pepper  and 
onion,  and  cook  until  tender.  Stir  in 
the  flour,  then  the  milk,  and  cook  with 
constant  stirring  until  thick.  Blend  in 
lemon  juice,  mustard,  and  Worcester¬ 
shire.  Stir  in  the  ham,  peas,  and  hard- 
cooked  eggs.  Place  in  serving  dish  and 
put  cheese  toasties  (directions  follow) 
around  edge  of  dish.  Bake  in  moder¬ 
ate  oven  (350°)  about  20  to  30  min¬ 
utes.  Serves  6. 


cheese  with  part  of  the  milk,  add  the 
sugar  alternately  with  the  rest  of  the 
milk,  blending  well  after  each  addi¬ 
tion.  Add  the  chocolate  and  beat  un¬ 
til  smooth  and  of  consistency  to 
spread. 

Spread  thin  layer  of  frosting  on  bot¬ 
tom  of  one  large  piece  of  cake  and 
place  the  other  large  piece  on  it.  Stand 
these  upright,  with  cut  sides  on  a  cake 
plate.  Frost  bottoms  of  the  smaller 
pieces,  then  place  these  against  the 
larger  pieces,  one  on  each  side.  Trim 
outer  edges  of  cake  to  give  it  oval 
shape.  Spread  frosting  over  top  and 
sides. 


Decorate  with  tinted  frosting 


and 

candy  flowers.  Write  “Happy  Easter” 
on  side  of  cake  with  tinted  frosting. 
Outline  base  of  cake  with  a  garland  of 
frosting  and  Jordan  almonds  or  candy 
flowers,  or  bright  jelly  beans.  To  serve, 
cut  in  slices  (which  will  be  large)  and 
then  divide  the  slices  in  half  (see  pic¬ 
ture).  Serves  10  to  12. 

Strawberry  Tarts 

Prepare  pastry  from  your  favorite 
recipe,  cut  in  circles  and  bake  over  in¬ 
verted  muffin  or  cup  cake  tins  in  hot 
oven  (450°)  10  to  15  minutes.  Cool 
shells.  Place  a  few  spoonfuls  of  van¬ 
illa  pudding  (your  own  oh  from  a  mix) 
in  each  tart.  Top  with  whole  berries, 
each  one  dipped  in  a  sugar  sirup,  or 
use  about  y4  cup  thawed,  sweetened 
frozen  strawberries.  If  desired,  pass  a 
bowl  of  whipped  cream  for  topping. 
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At  Our  House 

Snowed  in  With  Winter  Birds 
By  ELIZABETH 


OT  HAD  been  so  long  since  we 
had  an  old-fashioned  winter 
at  our  farm  home  that  the 
first  day  of  the  February  bliz¬ 
zard  seemed  fike  a  holiday.  My  hus¬ 
band  took  over  the  feeding  of  our 
winter  birds,  walking  in  the  fluffy 
snow  and  looking  over  the  fields  like 
a  boy  exploring  a  new  world. 

When  it  began  to  drift,  it  was  not 
so  much  fun.  As  I  watched  through 
the  blinding  snow,  he  waded  nearly 
to  his  waist  on  his  way  to  the  barn. 
His  path  drifted  full  of  snow  in  min¬ 
utes.  He  did  not  seem  to  mind,  but 
did  admit  that  the  storm  was  the 
worst  since  coming  to  this  farm  60 
years  ago. 

In  the  house,  my  days  were  filled 
with  tasks  that  did  not  interfere 
with  frequent  glimpses  outdoors.  I 
did  a  lot  of  weaving,  cleaned  and 
straightened  bureau  drawers  and 
cupboards.  We  arranged  books, 
made  holders,  and  finished  neglected 
mending.  The  snow  plow,  which  in 
lesser  storms  went  over  the  road 
night  and  day,  could  not  reach  us. 
There  were  no  visitors  and  no  mail. 

Fortunately,  there  was  nothing  We 
needed  for  ourselves  or  the  stock  at 
the  barn.  Electricity,  radio,  and  the 
telephone  were  still  with  us.  Friends 
who  phoned  voiced  the  thought 
which  was  in  the  heart  of  almost 
every  woman  whose  family  was  af¬ 
fected  by  the  storm:  “If  we  are  well, 
we  will  get  along  all  right.” 

For  entertainment,  there  were  out- 
winter  birds,  more  numerous  than 
in  all  the  years  we  have  fed  them. 
For  the  first  time  cardinals  came  to 
us,  a  whole  dozen  of  them!  The  bril¬ 
liant  red  of  the  males  against  the, 
snow  was  a  constant  joy.  One  day,  a 
morning  dove  came  to  the  feeding 
station.  Later  there  were  two.  They 
ate  together,  then  rested  side  by 
side  in  the  maple. 

A  flock  of  tree  sparrows  came  to 
the  feeding  station  at  the  kitchen 
window  for  crumbs  and  small  grains. 
Indoors  we  could  hear  their  sweet 
tinkling  song.  In  the  lilac  bush  by 
the  window,  these  adorable  birds, 
with  nuthatches,  downy  and  hairy 
woodpeckers,  and  many  chickadees 
made  it  seem  alive. 

Farm  Bounty 

During  the -blizzard  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  leaz-n  how  much  free  bird 
feed  can  be  found  on  a  farm.  We  had 
always  depended  on  sunflower  seed, 
but  had  a  short  crop  this  fall  and 
there  was  none  on  hand.  I  found  that 
chickadees  and  nuthatches  like 
squash  and  pumpkin  seeds  as  sub¬ 
stitutes. 

Most  farmers  now  have  alsike  and 
clover  seed  cleaned  commercially, 
but  if  done  at  home  the  coarse  feed 
may  be  saved  for  the  birds.  Chick 
scratch,  chick  starter,  poultry  mash, 
wheat,  oats,  and  cracked  corn  are 
relished.  Dried  egg  shells,  finely 
ground,  may  be  added  to  these 
grains.  This  mixture  is  improved  if 
coated  with  suet  or  any  hot  fat. 

Any  kind  of  crumbs  are  nice.  I 
made  “bird  bread,”  using  surplus 
tat,  cracked  eggs,  milk,  soda,  and 
flour.  This  was  baked,  dried,  '  and 
rolled  into  crumbs.  Old  or  rancid 
walnuts,  hickory  nuts  and  butter¬ 
nuts  are  good,  too,  if  there  is  a 
strong  arm  to  crack  them. 

Even  though  they  look  untidy,  we 
hung  up  soup  bones  for  the  chicka¬ 
dees.  They  especially  like  flying  in 
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and  out  of  a  turkey  carcass  to  get 
the  last  bit  of  meat.  Of  course,  there 
are  always  raisins  and  peanut  butter 
in  any  household.  It  is  said  that  the 
first  woman  in  our  town  who  had 
cardinals  come  to  her  feeding  sta¬ 
tion  put  out  bread  spread  with  pea¬ 
nut  butter  to  attract  them. 

From  the  beef  we  kill,  we  save  the 
suet  for  the  birds,  packaging  some 
to  put  in  the  freezer.  With  tin  shears 
I  cut  hardware  cloth  to  make  little 
baskets.  These  are  filled  with  suet 
and  wired  to  shrubs  and  trees.  There 
are  8  or  10  on  the  bush  at  the  kit¬ 
chen  window,  and  as  many  more  on 
trees  about  the  lawn.  When  there  is 
no  suet,  I  make  a  pie  crust  of  bacon 
or  chicken  fat  to  put  in-  the  wire 
cases.  A  mixture  of  feed,  chopped 
table  scraps  and  cereal  may  also  be 
used. 

Since  the  storm,  our  main  feeding 
station  has  been  a  cement  horse 
block  along  the  drive.  It  is  easy  to 
keep  clear  of  snow  and  is  near  the 
house.  All  the  birds,  except  wood¬ 
peckers  and  pheasants,  gathered 
there  before  daylight.  Some  might 
be  seen  eating  until  nearly  twilight. 
Like  people  working  together  in  an 
emergency,  they  were  fighting  a 
common  cause  and  had  no  time  for 
disagreement. 

For  the  pheasants,  I  have  been 
tying  ears  of  corn  to  stalks  left 
standing  in  the  garden.  When  my 
husband  took  over,  he  used  a  better 
method.  He  drove  six  or  eight  large 
nails  through  a,  board,  turned  the 
board  over  and  pressed  the  butt  end 
of  the  ears  down  on  the  nails.  When 
the  drifts  came,  he  had  to  shovel 
out  the  board  and  replenish  the  corn 
for  the  dozen  pheasants  that  came  to  ’ 
eat.  The  beautiful  cocks  ate  first, 
while  the  hens  waited  nearby.  Soon 
their  shelter  of  blackberry  bushes 
was  a  mound  of  snow,  then  the 
pheasants  became  timid,  and  though 
the  corn  disappeared  we  seldom  saw 
them  eating.  Cardinals  and  bluejays 
often  fed  on  the  tips  of  the  ears,  eat¬ 
ing  the  kernels  of  corn. 

The  Silent  World 

When  it  stopped  snowing  and 
drifting,  we  walked  along  the  path 
to  the  barn.  The  next  day  was  bitter 
cold  and  the  snowbanks  so  hard  we 
could  walk  over  them.  From  the  top 
of  a  small  mountain  of  snow  near 
the  barn  we  could  see  nothing  mov¬ 
ing  over  the  whole  countryside. 

That  night  the  snow  plow  came, 
making  a  narrow  tunnel  down  our 
road.  The  next  day  the  milk  truck, 
the  feed  truck  and  the  mail  carrier 
reached  us.  Our  daughter  and  her 
husband  came  for  their  black  cocker 
which  was  to  have  been  our  guest 
while  they  were  away  for  two  days. 
Instead,  she  had  been  “storm  stayed” 
for  a  week. 

Before  we  could  get  our  car  out, 
another  blizzard,  high  wind,  and  in¬ 
tense  cold  were  upon  us.  The  new 
storm  brought  new  problems  to 
everyone,  but  all  knew  that  when  a 
real  emergency  comes,  a  superior 
human  effort  is  made  to  open  the 
road  and  neighbors  rally  to  help. 
Even  so,  that  morning  we  agreed 
with  the  radio  commentator  who 
said,  “I  wonder  who  ever  asked  what 
has  become  of  our  old-fashioned 
winters  ?” 

(Editor’s  Note:  When  Mrs.  Town¬ 
send  wrote  this  article,  she  and  her 
husband  were  still  snowbound.  We 
had  to  get  her  article  by  telephone, 
as  they  were  completely  cut  off  from 
the  mail.  The  Townsends  live  on  the* 
Town  Line  Road  at  Trumansburg, 
New  York.) 
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Transportation 

Today,  public  policies  place  artificial  and  severe  restrictions 
upon  the  opportunity  of  any  one  form  of  transportation,  such  as 
railroads,  to  serve  the  public  through  the  use  of  other  means  of 
transportation,  such  as  that  by  highway,  waterway  or  airway. 

Yet,  in  other  industries,  diversification  of  products  has  become 
common,  and  has  proved  beneficial  both  to  those  industries 
and  to  the  public. 

Why  shouldn’t  our  transportation  agencies,  too,  he  allowed 
to  benefit  by  diversification P 

Clearly,  diversification  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
nation’s  shippers.  They  could  then  arrange  for  their  transporta¬ 
tion  through  a  single  transport  company  which  could  utilize 
any  or  all  means  of  carriage  needed  to  do  the  particular  job 
at  hand  most  efficiently.  That’s  why  the  railroads  ask  for  removal 
of  present  artificial  limitations. 

They  seek  only  the  same  opportunity  as  anyone  else  to  enter 
into  other  fields  of  transportation.  Then  they  could  become 
“general  practitioners”  in  transportation  —  using  a  wide  variety 
of  facilities  to  serve  you  more  efficiently. 

Isn’t  this  qpmmon  sense? 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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-HARRIS  SUDS 

The  Gardener  —  The  Cook  —  The  Family 
ALL  "GO  FOR"  BABY  BUTTERNUT 

Remarkably  productive,  earlier  than  the  regular,  resistant  to  borers, 
good  keeper. 

Bake,  cut,  scoop  out  the.  few  seeds  in  the  bulgy  end,  add  butter  and 
salt  and  serve.  The  whole  family  will  appreciate  the  delicious  sweet 
taste,  the  meaty  texture,  and  the  “ease  of  handling.” 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

67  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1958  CATALOG 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — -Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
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New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Beg.  U.  S.  Fat.  Off. 
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Two  new  two-  and  three-bottom 
Fast-Hitch  moldboard  plows,  featur¬ 
ing  lightweight,  welded  boxed- 
channel  main  frames  and  many  cus¬ 
tomer  options,  have  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  INTERNATIONAL  HAR¬ 
VESTER  COMPANY.  The  new  McCor¬ 
mick  No.  211  plow,  available  as  a 
two-bottom,  can  be  converted  to  a 
three-bottom  on  the  farm,  by  adding 
a  third  beam.  The  three-bottom  No. 
311  plow  can  be  ordered  as  a  two- 
bottom  and  a  third  bottom  ordered 
as  needed.  The  No.  311  also  can  be 
reduced  to  a  two-bottom  at  any  time 
simply  by  removing  the  rear  bottom 
and  colter. 

MERCK  AND  COMPANY  has  an¬ 
nounced  introduction  of  a  new  drug 
product,  GlyCamide,  as  an  additive 
to  poultry  feed  as  a  preventive  for 
coccidiosis.  COOPERATIVE  G.L.F. 
EXCHANGE  is  first  in  the  industry 
to  adopt  GlyCamide,  Merck’s  former 
preventive  was  NiCarbazin  which 
could  be  used  only  for  chick  and 
broiler  feeds.  Merck  reports  that  lay¬ 
ing  hens  showed  no  ill  effects  from 
GlyCapiide,  even  when  fed  at  160 
times  the  recommended  rate.  G.E.F. 
will  make  feeds  with  GlyCamide  at 
three  mills.  First  use  will  be  in 
broiler  feeds  which  will  have  one 
ounce  of  the  new  drug  in  each  ton. 
Stressing  that  GlyCamide  is  a  pre¬ 
ventive,  G.L.F.  still  recommends  sul- 
faquinoxaline  to  control  an  outbreak 
of  coccidiosis. 


Low  pouring  height  in  large  capacity 
coolers  is  featured  in  the  new  400 
and  500  gallon  capacity  Sani-Kool 
bulk  milk  tanks  manufactured  by  the 
JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis¬ 
consin;  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Los' 
Angeles,  Calif.  Jamesway  Sani-Kool 
tanks  are  available  in  either  ice  bank 
or  direct  expansion  types,  and  range 
in  height  from  32“  up  constituting  the 
lowest  line  in  height  in  the  industry. 
Addition  of  the  two  new  tanks  just 
announced  brings  the  total  of  models 
available  from  Jamesway  to  seven¬ 
teen. 


Dealers,  distributors,  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  Agricultural  machinery 
from  7  states  and  Canada  viewed  the 
1958  line  of  OLIVER  Tractors  and 
Tools  at  Utica  last  month.  Increased 
horsepower  and  new  ways  of  using 
it  to  make  farming  easier,  safer  and 
more  economical  were  featured  in 
Oliver's  theme,  "See  the  Power"  and 
"Feel  the  Power."  The  '58  Oliver  line 
features  six  models  with  gas,  diesel 
and  LP  gas  engines.  Power-booster 
drive  which  gives  12  forward  speeds, 
power-traction,  and  powerjuster  rear 
wheels  are  a  few  of  the  long  list  of 
features. 

A  free  kit  is  available  to  help 
dairymen  plan  more  efficient  milk 
houses.  Kit  includes  graph  sheet 
scaled  %  inch  =  1  foot,  on  which 
present  or  proposed  milkhouse  may 
be  sketched ;  and  scale  model  cut¬ 
outs  of  milk  coolers,  wash  sinks, 
water  heaters,  etc.,  for  arranging  on 
the  sheet.  For  your  free  kit,  write 
DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  manufacturers 
of  Dairi-Kool  bulk  milk  coolers. 

The  Animal  Nutrition  Department 
of  the  INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COM¬ 
PANY,  makers  of  Sterling  Salt  prod¬ 
ucts  for  every  farm  use,  announces  a 
new  product.  Sterling  All-Weather 
Salt,  an  evaporated  granulated  salt 
especially  suited  for  feed  mixing, 
general  farm  use  and  free-choice 
feeding.  A  special  additive  in  Sterling 
All-Weather  Salt  makes  the  salt  dust¬ 
less  and  easily  handled  under  all 
weather  conditions.^ 

Grants  totaling  nearly  $1,150,000 
have  been  awarded  to  135  universities 
and  colleges  in  DU  PONT’S  annual 
program  of  aid  to  education.  .The 
total  for  the  next  academic  year  is 
about.  $100,000  more  than  DU  PONT 
contributed  for  the  current  school 
year. 
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8451  .  .  .  Make  two  dress¬ 
ed  from  this  stunning  pat¬ 
tern  .  .  .  one  now  for  East¬ 
er  and  later  in  linen  or 
cotton  for  summer.  Sizes 
12  to  40.  See  opposite 
page  for  other  views  and 
read  what  Helen  Smith 
says  below. 


By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


B ASTER  is  in  the  air  and  the  time 
is  short,  but  not  too  short  to 
make  one  of  both  of  the  outfits 
shown  on  these  two  pages.  For 
smartness  and  speed  of  making,  we 
have  selected  suit-dress  No.  8451,  which 
comes  in  sizes  12  to  40.  One  of  its  ad¬ 
ded  features  is  the  kick  pleat  at  the 
back  seam  of  the  skirt  to  give  added 
ease  for  walking — and  it’s  so  easy  to 
make!  Just  three  easy  seams,  a  zipper 
placket,  waistband  and  hem,  and  your 
skirt  is  finished. 

The  top  part  of  the  dress,  which  gives 
the  effect  of  a  suit  jacket,  has  simple 
sleeves  with  a  seam  over  arm,  so  there 
is  no  need  for  tricky  fitting  at  the 
shoulder  and  armhole.  The  blouse  is 
eased  into  a .  peplum,  giving  the  new 
fullness  about  the  waistline  look.  The 
belt  slips  through  separate  tabs  to  hold 
it  in  place  and  add  an  interesting  de¬ 
tail.  No  lining  is  needed.  You  can  make 
it  in  a  jiffy! 

As  for  fabric,  for  early  spring  wear 
I  would  choose  one  of  the  blended  fab¬ 
rics  that  has  a  look  of  wool — maybe 
one  of  the  combinations  of  wool  and 
Nylon.  There  are  some  S5  per  cent  wool 
and  15  per  cent  Nylon,  costing  about 
$3.00  a  yard.  Or  a  sheer  woolen  would 
be  easy  to  work  with. 

A  rayon  and  acetate  tweed  mixture 
will  give  you  the  effect  of  a  smartly 
tailored  suit.  The  so-called  Abbey  flan¬ 
nels  also  come  in  this  group  of  mix¬ 
tures  at  about  $2.00  per  yard.  There  is 
also  a  silk  screen  fabric  which  has  a 
fine  herringbone  look  and  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  silk,  rayon,  and  acetate,  and  re¬ 
tails  for  around  $2.00  a  yard. 

An  Easter  suit  in  this  design  would 
just  be  a  starter  because  you  will  find 
that  you  can  use  this  same  pattern 
again  a  couple  of  months  later  for  a 
stunning  summer  dress.  Make  it  up 
with  short  sleeves  in  one  of  the  many 
varieties  of  cotton  to  wear  all  summer 
long. 

For  an  Easter  outfit  for  your  daugh¬ 
ter,  try  No.  8438  on  the  opposite  page. 
The  slim  skirt  version  will  appeal  to 
the  junior  miss,  and  the  flared  skirted 
version  to  her  younger  sister.  If  time 
is  short,  don’t  bother  about  the  blouse 
at  the  moment  but  use  one  you  have 
on  hand  and  make  the  blouse  at  a  later 
date. 


An  all-cotton,  washable,  crease- 
resistant  fabric  with  the  texture  of 
linen,  retailing  for  about  $1.00  per 
yard,  would  be  nice  for  this  style— or 
one  of  the  lightweight  sail  cloths.  There 
are  also  rayon  and  cotton  mixtures  that 
have  a  more  dressy  look. 

This  design  will  prove  popular  be¬ 
cause  the  blouse  and  skirt  will  be  worn 
constantly  for  school,  and  then  the 
jacket  can  be  slipped  on  for  those  many 
teen-age  party-like  occasions. 

—  A.  a _ 

New  Sewing  Book 

WE  ARE  delighted  to  be  able  to  <5f- 
fer  our  readers  a  new  sewing  book 
that  makes  sewing  easy.  Among  the 
many  modern  sewing  improvements  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  in  the  book  are 
these: 

The  new,  quick  way  to  set  in  a  gusset 
perfectly  every  time. 

New  method  of  lining  a  coat  or  jack¬ 
et  that  even  beginners  can  do. 

Easy  way  to  put  in  zippers. 

The  new  waist  treatment  that  saves 
having  to  “let  out’’  children’s  clothes 
as  they  grow. 

There  are  84  pages  in  the  book  and 
it  is  filled  with  easy  sewing  techniques, 
beginning  with  how  to  take  your  own 
measurements,  how  to  alter  a  pattern, 
how  to  choose  designs  and  fabrics  that 
flatter  you.  There’s  a  section,  “Make 
a  Dress  the  Easy  Way,”  that  shows  you 
how  to  do  a  perfect  job  even  on  your 
first  dress. 

Basic  stitches  —  everything  from 
basting  to  embroidery  stitches,  smock¬ 
ing  and  hemstitching  are  shown.  Illus¬ 
trations  make  it  easy  to  construct 
pockets,  buttonholes,  tucks,  darts, 
seams;  to  press  all  kinds  of  fabrics;  to 
put  in  sleeves,  make  facings,  collars, 
bindings,  plackets,  belts,  tailored  jack¬ 
ets,  linings,  and  even  how  to  work  with 
fur. 

You  can  have  fun  making  lots  of 
wonderful  clothes  with  this  new  sewing 
book  .  .  .  and  it  only  costs  50  cents!  To 
get  a  copy,  write  to  AMERICAN  AG¬ 
RICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE, 
c/o  THE  BUTTERICK  CO.,  161  Sixth 
Ave.,  New  York  13,  New  York.  Enclose 
50  cents  and  ask  for  NEW  SEWING 
BOOK. 
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New  Higher  i 
Current  I 
Dividend 

[Bonus  Dividend  Days  EVERY  Month 

'  AVE  more,  make  more  by  mail  at  100- 
year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
’■Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac- 
Icount  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
$5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  and 
(postage-paid  envelopes  by  return  mail. 

.  Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

'100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

[Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a 

[savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
I  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 

[  v 

I  Name . - . — - 


Address. 

!  City . 


..State... 
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Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
—aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 

■  emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 

■  don't  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  ha^e  three  outstanding  advantages 

■  —act  in  three  ways  for  ‘your  speedy  return  to 

■  comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 

■  on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
T|  action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 

■  aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 

■  action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 

■  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So.  get 
|  the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 

over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Dban's  Pills  today ! 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 


if.  v,/# 


This  PARTY  PACK 
has  everything  for  a 
HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 
PARTY  for  your 
CHILD.  It  is  suitable 
for  children  of  all  ages 
— It  will  serve  8  guests. 
PACK  consists  of  99 
Colorful  Items  of  the 
following: — 

I  Fancy  Decorated  Happy  Birthday  Tablecloth  size 

|  58  X  88. 

I  Delightful  Game  for  the  entire  party. 

I  Box  of  Candles  for  the  Birthday  Cake. 

AND  8  of  each  of  the  following  items: 

Plates,  Drinking  Cups  with  Handles,  Napkins,  Spoons, 
Forks,  Candy  or  Nut  Baskets,  Fancy  Party  Hats, 
Beautiful  Party  Prizes,  Candle  Holders.  Large  Colorful 
Balloons,  Party  Invitations,  Cards  and  Envelopes. 

EVERYTHING  to  make  your  CHILD'S  BIRTHDAY 
PARTY  the  HAPPIEST  DAY  of  the  YEAR. 

Colorful  Items  ALL  IN  ONE  uARGE  BOX.  A  $6.00 
VALUE— SPECIAL  $4.25  —  Post  Prepaid  —  No  C.O.D. 
Please.  Cash — Check — or  Money  Order. 

You  will  be  delighted  or  your  money  back. 

the  happy  birthday  party  pack 

5139  North  Clark  Street,  Dept.  A-158 
Chicago  40,  Illinois 


FREE  CATALOG 

and 

FREE 
GIFT 


iBURGMN 

fkshions 


SEND 

FOR  YOURS 
TODAY! 

lhousands  wear  our  smart  fashions  priced 
bargain-low!  Thousands  order  our  thrifty 
household  specials,  loo.  Write  for  your 
Free  Catalog  and  see  why!  Receive  a  Free 
Cijt  with  no  obligation  to  buy. 

Walter  Field  Co.  oeP> 

Chicago  6,  Illinois 


1309 


The  Sabbath  For  Christians  Today? 

Seventh  Day  Baptists  believe  that  according  to  j 
0  Bible  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath 
9'ven  by  God  for  all  people  for  all  time.  He 
”S  prornised  a  blessing  to  all  who  will 
°»serve  it.  Write  to 

REV.  EARL  CRUZAN 
Adams  Center,  New  York 


8451 —Stunning  two-piece 
dress  with  slenderizing  ways. 
Belted  and  softly  bloused. 
Perfect  for  Easter  (see  photo 
on  opposite  page  and  Helen 
Smith’s  suggestions) .  Nice  in 
linen,  too,  for  summer  wear. 
Easy  to  make,  easy  to  wear. 
Misses  and  Women’s  Sizes  12 
to  40.  650 


843 8- ..Adorable  Easter  out¬ 
fit  for  either  a  big  or  little 
girl.  The  cut-away  bolero 
jacket  comes  in  two  lengths, 
and  with  either  straight  or 
bias  -  flair  skirt.  Sleeveless 
blouse  included.  For  fabric 
suggestions,  see  opposite 
page.  Girl’s  Sizes  7  to  14.  500 


TO  ORDER  THESE  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  sixes  and 
numbers  clearly.  Enclose  total  amount  of  patterns  (number  8451,  65  cents;  num¬ 
ber  8438,  50  cents).  Send  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE, 
c/o  THE  BUTTERICK  CO.,  161  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  13,  New  York.  Patterns  will 
be  sent  to  you  immediately  by  first  class  mail. 


Yours 
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KELLY’S  COLOR  CATALOG 

of  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear 

Dine  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade 
llUo  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area  .  .  . 
and  they’re  so  EASY  to  care  tor  and  har¬ 
vest!  Over  a  dozen  varieties  guaranteed 
to  bear  large  juicy  fruit  within  2  years. 
Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry  plants, 
flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  fast-growing 
shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by  buying  DIRECT 
from  nursery  in  business  over  78  years. 
No  obligation.  Send  coupon  now. 


- KELLY  BROS. - 

78  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 
Dept.  AA3-15  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Cat¬ 
alog  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  (Regular 
Customers:  your  ’58  catalog  is  on  the  way.) 


Name . 


Address. 


City .  .  .  . 

Enclose 


50t 


. State  . 

West  of  the  Mississippi 


Sensational  Tomato 


Actual  Photograph 
as  grown  by 
Walter  J  Madson. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

>  I  I  I  III  I 


Customers 

Report 


Grow  the  world’s  most  amazing  Toma¬ 
to  right  in  your  own  garden  and  get  a 
bushel  or  more  of  delicious,  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  from  a  vine 

BURGESS  CLIMBING 


BUSHELS 
To  a  Vine 


TOMATO  Vine  grows  10  to  18 
feet  and  outyields  all  other  known 
varieties.  Huge,  meaty,  solid  fruit, 
wonderful  flavor.  Some  weigh  as 
much  as  2  pounds.  Excellent  for 
slicing  and  canning. 

TRIAL  PACKET  | 

Postpaid.  Order  Today  1U” 

3  Packets  for  25c 

LOOK  FOR  THE  10c  BONUS  COUPON 
ON  EACH  PACKET. 

FREE  Catalog  with  valuable  information 
about  "BLIZZARD  BELT"  Seeds,  Bulbs 
and  Plants  for  the  "BEST  GARDEN  IN 
TOWN." 

BURGESS  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 
155 -B,  Galesburg,  Mich. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 

CATALOG 


CHRISTMAS 

TREES 

Seedlings  and 
Transplants 

Ornamentals  and 
Roses 


PIKES 

PEAK 


V^COI 


TREES  for  SOIL 
CONSERVATION 


yimmn 

Indiana,  Pa. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

10  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  O  $4.50 

EARLY — MID  SEASON — LATE 
Send  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
17  VARIETIES 
MONROE  FARMS 

BOX  426  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


EVERGREEN  HEDGE 

AMERICAN  ARBORVITAE 

Sturdy  3-yr.  seedlings  6  to 
8  in.  high.  Makes  100  ft. 

Beautiful  Hedge.  Postpaid. 

Write  for  Tree  Evergreen  Catalog 


BOX 

83-C 


INDIANA,  PA. 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe  .  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate,  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000.000  botUes  sold!  FREE 
TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay  nothing.  Send 
name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.. 
7G4-A  Frontier  Bldg.  402  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  1,  N.  Y. 
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Hostages  To  Fortune 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

'  i 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

ONSTANT  and  hard  usage  wore  out 
the  first  L.C.M.  boats  so  new  ones 
began  to  arrive.  Bill  and  his  crew  were 
fortunate  in  getting  one  of  the  first  of 
these.  Some  of  the  new  L.C.M’s  were 
immediately  converted  to  gunboats 
with  rocket  racks,  mounted  20  milli¬ 
meter  guns,  and  50  and  30  calibre  ma¬ 
chine  guns.  When  his  boat  was  ready, 
Bill  felt  that  he  really  was  in  the  war 
on  a  fighting  basis.  But  the  main  job 
of  the  L.C.M.’s  was  to  move  supplies 
and  troops,  as  MacArthur’s  forces  mov¬ 
ed  slowly  but  surely  northward  through 
the  Pacific,  with  a  bitter  and  constant 
struggle  for  every  stronghold  of  the 
Japs. 

At  long  last,  they  reached  the  east 
coast  of  the  great  Island  of  Borneo.  Up 
to  this  time,  to  Bill,  Borneo  had  been 
just  a  name  in  the  geography  book’  or 
something  to  joke  about  in  the  old 
jingle,  “the  wild  man  of  Borneo  has 
just  come  to  town.”  But  this  was  stern 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 

Hostages  to  Fortune  is  the  story 
of  the  life  and  times  on  both  the 
home  and  war  fronts  of  World  War 

II. 

Young  Bill  Graham  and  his  grand¬ 
father,  John  Macdonald,  with  whom 
he  lives,  are  in  conflict  over  the  old 
versus  the  new  methods  in  farming. 

Bill  marries  his  childhood  sweet¬ 
heart,  Laura  Bliss,  then  leaves  her 
and  his  job  as  teacher  of  agriculture 
to  volunteer.  While  in  training. 
Bill's  baby  is  born  and  his  grand¬ 
father  has  a  heart  attack. 

Bill  manages  to  get  a  furlough, 
sees  his  new  son  and  his  grand¬ 
father,  and  then  leaves  for  a  long 
absence  in  the  Pacific  war  area. 

You  can  start  this  story  any¬ 
where. 

reality,  for  they  were  moving  in  to¬ 
ward  the  coast  where  the  ever-pres&nt 
tropical  jungle  was  becoming  clearer 
along  the  shore.  As  Bill  stood  at  the 
gundeck  of  his  boat,  he  thought  how 
hard  it  was  to  realize  that  that  very 
jungle  was  infested  with  the  enemy,  and 
that  every  inch  of  it  would  have  to  be 
contested  before  the  Japs  would  give 
up. 

As  he  stood  watching  the  forces  as¬ 
sembling  <for  the  invasion,  Bill’s  heart 
swelled  with  pride  in  his  own  America. 
Here  they  were,  thousands  of  miles 
from  their  homeland,  many  miles  of 
which  had  been  covered  only  after  sav¬ 
age  fighting  up  across  the  vast  reaches 
of  the  Pacific.  What  an  achievement,  he 
thought,  to  bring  ships,  equipment,  and 
men  so  far  against  such  terrible  resist¬ 
ance.  Who  but  Americans  could  have 
accomplished  such  a  feat? 

As  Bill  watched,  daylight  with  the 
flaming  sun  was  just  coming  over  the 
horizon.  American  planes,  roaring  over¬ 
head,  began  to  strafe  the  beaches. 
When  the  Commander  thought  the  Jap 
resistance  had  been  lessened  by  the  ter¬ 
rific  bombardment,  the  landing  on 
Borneo  began.  This  was  where  Bill  and 
the  other  L.C.M.’s  came  in,  carrying 
load  after  load  of  MacArthur’s  army 
from  the  big  transports  across  the  shal¬ 
lower  water  to  the  shore. 

Strange  to  say,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
resistance.  Unable  to  stand  the  terrific 
bombardment,  the  Japs  had  retreated 
into  the  interior.  So  now  came  the  al¬ 
most  impossible  job  of  routing  them 
out  of  the  jungle.  When  he  first  reach¬ 
ed  the  Pacific,  Bill  had  thought  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  islands  and  the  jungle  of 


southern  Pacific  were  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  live  in,  to  say  nothing  of  fight¬ 
ing.  But  it  was  nothing  compared  to 
what  they  suffered  now. 

This  was  the  worst  yet.  Not  only  was 
it  hot;  the  high  humidity  made  it  al¬ 
most  unbearable.  Mosquitoes  and  other 
insects  added  to  the  torture.  Bill  knew 
he  was  lucky  to  be  on  his  boat  instead 
of  on  land,  for  if  there  was  any  breeze 
at  all,  they  got  it. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  impossible  that 
he  had  been  away  from  home  so  long. 
But  during  the  long,  hot  nights  while 
he  was  Twisting,  turning,  and  sweating 
in  his  bunk,  he  well  knew  how  slowly 
time  moved.  The  letters  from  the  home 
folks  helped.  Laura  was  especially 
faithful  about  writing;,  and  she  did  her 
best  to  give  him  a  clear  picture  of  the 
constant  progress  of  their  little  son. 
But  always  the  letters  were  old  when 
'he  received  them,  and  he  knew  it  took 
a  long  time  for  his  own  letters  to  go 
through  the  censorship  and  across  the 
wide  miles  before  they  reached  the  ones 
he  loved.  He  continued  to  be  constantly 
frustrated,  because  he  wanted  to  pour 
out  his  feelings  to  Laura  but  hesitated 
to  do  so  because  of  the  censorship,  and 
also  because  he  was  afraid  of  upset¬ 
ting  those  at  home. 

His  longing  for  Laura  was  almost 
unbearable,  and  he  fretted  because  he 
knew  he  was  missing  the  cutest,  most 
lovable  time  in  little  Johnny’s  life.  He 
was  sorry  that  his  son  could  not  have 
his  father  with  him  in  this  early  part 
of  his  life.  General  Sherman  was  right, 
he  thought.  War  is  hell,  no  matter  from 
what  angle  you  look  at  it. 

Another  member  of  the  crew  in  Bill’s 
boat  was  Bill  Hasle,  who  was  a  big, 
six-foot,  three  inch,  raw-boned  cowboy 
from  an  Arizona  ranch.  After  college, 
Bill  Hasle  had  returned  to  his  father’s 
ranch  because  he  loved  cattle  and  the 
outdoor  life.  The  two  Bills  found  they 
had  much  in  common  and  became  close 
friends.  Long  hours,  which  otherwise 
would  have  dragged  for  them,  were 
passed  in  discussions  on  almost  every 
subject.  In  spite,  of  their  different  back¬ 
grounds,  it  was  surprising  how  much 
they  had  to  talk  about. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  troops  that 
Bill  had  helped  to  move  with  his  L.C.M. 
during  the  war,  were  many  Australians 
— “Aussies,”  as  they  were  called.  Bill 
liked  them.  They  were,  as  Bill  imag¬ 
ined,  much  like  th$  early  pioneer 
Americans,  rough  and  ready  men,  good 
men  to  have  at  your  shoulder  in  a 
pinch.  Sometimes,  with  a  load  of  Aus¬ 
sies  aboard,  there  would  be  much  kid¬ 
ding  back  and  forth  between  them  and 
the  American  crew.  Bill  thought  it  re¬ 
markable  that  his  friend  Bill  Hasle,  the 
Arizonan,  was  so  much  like  the  Aussies. 
But  in  thinking  more  about  it  he  real¬ 
ized  that  both  of  them  came  from  a 
relatively  new  country,  and  that  our 
own  West  with  its  big  cattle  ranches 
was  somewhat  like  Australia. 

Hasle  was  also  married  and  he  car¬ 
ried  with  him  always  a  picture  of  his 
wife.  One  night,  in  a  burst  of  confi¬ 
dence,  he  asked  Bill  if  he,  too,  were 
tortured  physically,  mentally  and  spir¬ 
itually.  Then  he  added,  in  his  western 
drawl,  “What  kind  of  a  philosophy  can 
a  man  develop  to  help  him  through 
these  long  separations?” 

“Of  course  I  know  what  you  mean. 
Bill,”  Graham  answered.  “Sometimes  I 
feel  eaten  alive  by  homesickness.  We 
miss  our  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  and 
brothers.  But  most  of  all,  we  miss  our 
wives.  The  Bible  says  something  to  the 
effect  that  when  we  marry,  we  cleave 
to  our  spouse  and  forsake  all  others. 
God  knows  and  understands  that  we 
need  our  wives.  Nature  is  always  syn¬ 
onymous  with  God,  and  it  is  completely 
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unnatural  for  husbands  and  wives  to 
live  apart.  That’s  just  one  more  reason 
wffiy  ‘war  is  hell’.  How  well  I  know.” 

“Well,  then,  what  about  our  wives?” 
Hasle  asked.  “Is  the  separation  as  diffi¬ 
cult  foT  them?  Young  Stevens,  one  of 
the  crew  members  of  Johnson’s  boat, 
has  been  prqtty  broken  up  sinbe  he  re¬ 
ceived  that  letter  from  his  wife.  Pretty 
rough  getting  a  letter  telling  you  that 
your  wife’ll  in  love  with  another  guy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there’s  too  darn 
many  of  these  ‘Dear  John’  letters. 
Doesn’t  it  scare  you,  Bill?” 

Hasle  took  his  wife’s  picture  out  of 
his  pocket,  carefully  unwrapped  the 
tissue  paper  which  he  kept  around  it, 
and  said,  "Look  at  her.  She’s  beautiful. 
I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
her.  She  came  to  the  University  for  our 
Spring  Dance.  She  was  so  ^ovely,  all  in 
white.  She’s  from  Oklahoma,  you 
know.” 

Bill  smiled  a  little  to  himself.  He  had 
heard  all  this  before  from  Hasle,  but 
he  knew  just  how  it  was.  It  helped  a 
lot  to  be  able  to  talk  about  his  wife. 
And  he  agreed.  Juanita  Hasle  was 
beautiful.  He  was  sure  the  little  photo 
didn’t  do  her  justice  even  at  that.  It 
was  apparent  that  she  bubbled  with  life 
and  enthusiasm.  Hasle  had  had  only  a 
brief  six  months  with  her  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  army,  and  he  worried  constant¬ 
ly  whether  or  not  she  would  feel  the 
same  about  him  when  he  got  back.  Bill 
had  reassured  him  again  and  again. 
Now  he  said, 

“Bill,  you  know  a  lot  of  these  young 
fellows  in  the  service  raise  Hell,  and 
sop  up  a  lot  of  booze  and  carry  on  with 
strange  women  every, chance  they  get.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  do  that,”  said  Hasle. 

“I  know  you  don’t,  Bill.  Neither  do 
I.  And  the  ones  who  do  act  like  that  are 
in  the  minority.  As  for  our  wives,  they 
are  loyal  and  steadfast.  I  am  sure  of 
that.  For  one  thing,  they  are  protected 
by  home  ties  and  friends.  Besides,  they 
are  not  under  the  temptations  that  men 
are.  Separation  is  easier  for  them  phy¬ 
sically,  but  it’s  harder  for  them  spirit¬ 
ually.  Ever  since  I  began  to  think  and 
especially  to  read  history,  I  have  felt 
sorry  for  the  people  on  the  home  front 
— the  women.  There’s  no  excitement,  no 
hurrah-boys  for  them.  It’s  just  wait 
and  wait  and  wait,  and  they  eat  their 
hearts  out  until  their  men  come  home, 
if  they  ever  do.” 

Bill  handed  the  picture  back  to  Hasle, 
who  took  it,  wraped  it  carefully,  and 
put  it  back  in  his  pocket.  Then  both 
sat  quietly,  each  thinking  his  own 
thoughts.  And  in  spite  of  Bill’s  reas¬ 
surance  of  his  friend,  he  couldn’t  help 
but  wonder  if  absence  does  make  the 
heart  grow  fonder.  He  had  little  doubt 
of  Laura’s  fundamental  loyalty,  but  a 
lot  of  things  can  happen  in  years  of 
absence.  She  could  learn  to  do  without 
him,  she  could  become  so  absorbed  in 
their  young  son  and  various  activities 
which  she  might  take  on  at  first  to  fill 
up  time.  Then,  after  awhile,  she  might 
become  so  interested  that  she  no  long¬ 
er  would  miss  Bill  so  acutely.  Could 
they  ever  again,  build  a  beautiful  rela¬ 
tionship,  he  wondered,  a  relationship 
such  as  they  had  had  in  the  all  too 
short  time  before  war  had  separated 
them?  Would  they  have  to  learn  to  fall 
in  love  all  over  again  ? 

Bill  knew  that  the  fierce  and  terrible 
events  which  had  happened  to  him 
since  he  had  seen  Laura  had  sometimes 
occupied  his  mind  and  heart  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  anything  in  his  former  life. 
After  all  the  excitement  of  these  past 
years,  would  he  ever  again  be  willing 
to  settle  down  to  peacetime  pursuits 
and  forget  all  the  hell  of  this  war? 
Thinking  back  to  history,  Bill  knew 
what  had  happened  to  many  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  both  from  the  Noi’th  and  the 
South,  after  the  Civil  War.  Many  of 
them  never  returned  to  their  homes. 
Others  returned  for  only  a  short  time. 
After  years  of  excitement  and  adven¬ 
ture  in  the  Civil  War,  they  were  un¬ 
happy  and  uneasy.  So  they  emigrated 
by  the  thousands  to  the  West  to  fight 
the  Indians  or  to  pioneer  new  lands. 


Now,  however,  there  were  no  new  lanM 
— no  new  country  left. 

Bill  wondered  what  would  happen  to| 
the  millions  of  men  in  this  great  worliH 
conflict  when  peace  came — if  it  ever*! 
did.  What  would  happen  to  him  ?  WhatB 
about  his  little  family  at  home?  Sotne-B 
times,  so  low  was  Bill  in  spirit  that  hel 
didn’t  know,  he  just  didn’t  know. 

Even  though  Laura  wrote^guardedlj’B 
she  said  enough  so  that  Bill  knew  hi$B 
mother  was  eating  her  heart  out  i»B 
worry  and  loneliness  because  Bill  wj 
so  far  away,  and  in  constant  danger.B 
In  one  letter  Laura  spoke  of  Mis.  Gra-E 
ham’s  graying  hair.  Everybody  growaM 
old,  Bill  thought,  but  he  had  never  be~B 
fore  thought  of  his  mother  that  wajB 
Probably  she  was  growing  old  now  tooB 
fast — another  war  casualty.  j 

On  the  brighter  side,  Laura’s  lettersH 
had  told  him  of  the  growing  love  be~B 
tween  Tim  Donovan  and  his  quiet  ski 
ter,  Caroline.  Then  had  come  a  letterl 
saying  that  they  were  engaged  with  the  I 
blessing  of  all  the  others,  and  finally  I 
Laura  had  written  that  Tim  and  Caro¬ 
line  were  married.  That  was  good  news, 
of  course,  but  he  was  saddened  because 
it  was  a  big  event  in  the  family— hi? 
own  little  sister  married,  and  he  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  away.  It  was  good,  how¬ 
ever,  to  know  that  Tim  Vvas  there  at 
home  and  would  look  after  his  family 
until  he,  himself,  could  go  back  to 
them.  It  was  good  news,  too,  that 
Gramps  seemed  to  be  well  recovered 
from  his  heart  attack,  for  one  reason 
because  Tim  saw  to  it  that  his  brand 
new  grandfather-in-law  didn’t  have  to 
do  any  worrying  about  the  farm  work. 

It  pleased  Bill  to  think  of  his  little  son 
growing  up  so  near  his  grandfather, 
just  as  he  had  done. 

Laura  wrote  that  she  was  pleased, 
too,  that  her  own  father  and  mother 
were  reasonably  well  and  happy,  and 
that  her  father  had  somehow  gotten  a 
new  outlook  on  life  after  his  big  barn 
fire  when  the  neighbors  had  come  so 
well  to  his  rescue.  Possibly  because  of 
his  optimistic,  constructive  attitude  he 
was  doing  well  with  his  farm.  No  small 
factor  in  Laura’s  father’s  success  and 
that  of  other  farmers,  Bill  knew,  was 
the  fact  that  the  war,  with  the  increas¬ 
ed  demand  for  food,  had  raised  prices 
to  farmers  so  that  most  of  them  were 
doing  better  financially  than  they  had 
before  in  many  years. 

Bill  knew,  of  course,  that  Gramps' 
little  farm,"  even  with  the  better  war¬ 
time  prices,  was  not  big  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  all  the  members  of  his  household. 
But  still  they  had  managed  to  solve  the 
problem  very  well.  In  her  high  school 
course,  Bill’s  sister,  Jean,  had  taken 
shorthand  and  typing,  and  liked  it  very 
much.  Upon  graduation,  it  had  been 
easy  for  her  to  get  a  very  good  secre¬ 
tarial  job  in  town.  Much  to  her  joy  and 
satisfaction,  she  had  been  able  to  fin¬ 
ance  a  secondhand  car  and  apparently 
was  getting  a  big  bang  out  of  life  driv¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  every  day  to  her 
job. 

As  Bill  had  hoped  when  Tim  had 
come  to  live  with  them,  his  farm  work 
at  Cramp’s  farm  took  only  part  of  his 
time,  and  'the  neighbors  were  eager  to 
get  Tim  to  work  for  them  at  good  wag¬ 
es  every  day  he  could  spare.  Laura  was 
managing  very  nicely  on  her  govern¬ 
ment  allotment  check,  saving  as  much 
as  possible  of  it  each  month  so  that 
they  would  have  a  little  “nest  egg”  ns 
she  put  it,  when  he  returned  from  his 
war  service.  Bill  was  grateful  that  he 
had  no  financial  worries.  He  had  heard 
so  many  of  the  fellows  talk  about  mon- | 
ey,  and  he  knew  it  was'  a  constant 
worry  to  some  of  them. 

*  •■■■■  *  - 

In  the  invasion  of  Borneo,  Bill  sa^ 
at  first  hand  evidence  of  the  bitter  en¬ 
mity  that  apparently  had  always  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  Japs  and  the  Chin¬ 
ese.  All  through  the  East  Indies,  in¬ 
cluding  Borneo,  were  thousands  0 
Chinese.  When  the  Japs  captured  these 
islands,  they  made  slaves  of  the  Chin¬ 
ese.  When  the  allied  forces  drove  the 
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Tests  prove  the  wood 
Unadilla  unexcelled  for 
J  grass  silage.  Factory-creo-< 

■  soted  white  pine  or  spruce 
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■  maximum  stress-resistance. 
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■  defies  the  years.  Acid-proof 
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■  curbs  drying  and  loss  of  valu- 

! [ able  nutrients.  Economical — 
costs  less  to  erect,  less  to  main- 
,m  tain !  More  convenient,  too, 
■  with  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
■  Sure-Step”  ladder,  and  contin- 
I  uous-opening  doorfront.  Your 
I  best  silo  buy  is  wood ;  your  best 
■  wood  buy  is  Unadilla. 

Write  lor  Free  Catalog  Today 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  B-323,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


ADD  YEARS  of  LIFE 

To  your  Masonry  or  Steel  Silo 

UNA-LINER 


I  (Do welled;  Factory-Creosote  Treated) 

For  far  greater  insulation  and  acid  resistance 

Write  for  Free  folder  Unadilla  Silo,  Box  B-328  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FREE  DELIVERY 


FIRESTONE  TS0R 


SPECIAL  LOWEST 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


FRESH  STOCK 


Factory  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money 
on  car,  truck  and  trac¬ 
tor  tires. 


SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


PIKE  SALE,  Pike,  N.Y. 

Saturday,  12  Noon 
April  12 

14  Miles  South  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Angus  Stock 

Bulls,  Cows— Calves,  Bred  Heifers 


Feeder  Calves 


Hostages  to  Fortune 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Japs  back,  the  Japs  killed  the  Chinese 
by  the  hundreds. 

Later,  as  they  made  their  slow  way 
up  the  rivers  of  Northwest  Borneo, 
Bill’s  L.C.M.  and  other  small  boats 
would  stop  while  the  Aussies  would  go 
ahead  and  clean  out  the  Japs  on  the 
shore.  Their  guides  were  Dyaks,  head¬ 
hunters,  but  for  the  most  part  reliable, 
because  they  hated  the  Japs. 

On  one  of  the  little  tributaries  there 
were  only  two  gunboats,  both  L.C.M.’s. 
Bill  was  on  the  boat  ahead.  Their  guide, 
as  usual,  was  a  Dyak,  hut  it  turned  out 
that  this  man  was  a  traitor.  He  was 
ordered  to  get  off  the  boat  to  investi¬ 
gate  conditions  on-  the  nearby  shore, 
and  never  returned.  They  found  later 
that  he  had  informed  the  Japs  of  their 
presence. 

As  they  came  around  a  bend  in  the 
river,  Bill  Hasle  and  Bill  Graham  stood 
side  by  side  in  the  prow.  Looming  di¬ 
rectly  ahead  was  §l  big  cliff  on  which 
there  were  Japs.  As  soon  as  the  enemy 
saw  them,  they  opened  fire,  but  for¬ 
tunately  they  made  the  mistake  of  fir¬ 
ing  too  quickly,  so  there  was  time  to 
turn  the  boat  around,  but  not  before 
Bill  Hasle  dropped  with  a  clean  hole 
through  his  head,  while  an  Aussie  just 
behind  him  was  shot  through  the 
shoulder.  Bill  Graham  opened  fire  with 
a  machine  gun  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  two  or  three  of  the  enemy  topple 
off  the  cliff  into  the  v,rater.  This  stopped 
the  Japs’  firing  for  a  moment,  giving 
the  crew  time  to  get  the  boat  turned 
around  and' headed  back  down  the  river 
to  their  base.  Soon  after,  planes  came 
in  to  help,  and  with  their  support,  the 
boats  again  turned  and  slowly  made 
their  way  up  the  river.  A  number  of 
the  enemy  were  killed  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  incident,  aVid  a  large  number  of  bad¬ 
ly  shocked  men  were  taken  prisoners. 

When  the  excitement  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  was  over,  Bill  began  to  feel  the 
shock  of  Bill  Hasle’s  death.  It  was  hard 
to  realize  that  he  would  never  again 
hear  the  sound  of  his  friend’s  voice, 
never  again  would  they  discuss  almost 
every  topic  under  the  sun.  What  was 
death  anyway  ?  It  had  only  been  a  short 
time  since  Bill  was  worrying  about  his 
young  wife  back  home.  One  moment 
his  friend  had  stood  beside  him,  a  liv¬ 
ing,  breathing  creature  with  every 
sense  keenly  alert.  In  the  next  moment, 
he  lay  on  the  deck,  every  sense  forever 
stilled.  What  made  the  difference  ?  In 
that  moment,  Bill  Graham  felt  nearer 
to  his  God  than  he  ever  had  before.  He 
knew  somehow  that  Bill  Hasle  was  not 
really  dead — his  body  was,  but  that 
kindly,  intelligent  and  indomitable 
spirit  would  never  die.  It  would  just  go 
on  forever  in  a  happier  Somewhere 
Else  where  there  were  no  sorrows  and 
no  separations.  Otherwise,  life  would  be 
nothing  but  a  cruel  and  meaningless 
jumble.  In  that  thought  there  was  so¬ 
lace  and  comfort. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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COMING  MEETINGS 

March  22  —  Home  Gardeners’  Day, 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs. 

Five  meetings  have  been  arranged 
this  month  for  Maine  potato  growers: 

Mar.  24 — Houlton,  Northland  Hotel. 

Mar.  25 — Madawaska,  Acadia  School. 

Mar.  26 — Presque  Isle,  Northeastland 
Hotel. 

Mar.  27 — Fort  Fairfield,  High  School 
Auditorium. 

Mar.  28 — Sebec,  Grange  Hall. 

April  12  —  Connecticut  Angus  Asso¬ 
ciation  Invitation  Sale,  Kent  Hollow 
Farms,  New  Preston. 

April  14-18 — 10th  Annual  Hardwood 
Lumber  Grading  Short  Course,  College 
of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Apr.  16 — Annual  meeting  New  Eng¬ 
land  Branch,  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board,  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  Country 
Club. 
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STEEL  POSTS 
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“U” 


When  you  buy  steel  fence  posts,  remember 
this:  only  the  Gold  Crown  Studded  “T”  has 
a  shrunk-on  Anchor  Plate  that  WON’T 
COME  OFF.  No  rivets  —  no  welds  —  yet  it 
stays  on  tight,  no  matter  what.  And  that’s 
guaranteed— 1 00  to  1. 

With  all  Gold  Crown  steel  posts  you  get: 

SOLID  STRENGTH— rolled  from  tough  high-carbon 
rail  steel. 

RAMROD  RIGIDITY— anchor  plate  holds  post  in 
place  so  it  stays  straight,  keeps  fence  wire  tight. 
GOOD  LOOKS— rust-resisting,  double-baked  green 
enamel  finish  with  distinctive  Gold  Crown. 
Really  dresses  up  your  farm. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION— knowing  you  have  the 
best  you  can  buy,  for  a  lifetime  of  service. 


Buy  the  Best  —  Buy  Gold  Crown 


FRANKLIN  STEEL  DIVISION 

Borg  - Warner  Corporation 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania 


Yes,  high  in  conception, 
convenience,  satisfaction  from 
getting  good-type,  high- 
producing  NYABC  daughters 
in  your  herd. 


Yes,  low  in  cost,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  no  bull  danger. 


High  and  low  there's  a  skilled  technician  ready 
to  bring  your  herd  regular  or  planned  mating 
service  from  sires  of  New  York  Artificial  Breeders' 
Cooperative,  Box  528-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Serving 
dairy  .herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont 
Since  1940. 
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Our  Experience  with  Vegetables 


IN  A  RECENT  issue  I  had  a  little 
piece  about  the  fun  the  family  and 
I  have  had  with  (lowers,  and  1  men¬ 
tioned  some  of  the  old  favorites  that 
have  given  us  beauty  and  happiness. 
This  time,  let’s  visit  about  vegetable 
gardening  with  some  suggestions  based 
on  our  own  longtime  experience. 

The  first  requirement  for  a  good 
garden  is  good  plowing.  After  plow¬ 
ing,  harrow  or  drag  it  until  you  get  it 
into  excellent  tilth.  Good  plowing  and 
harrowing  will  save  you  many  a  back- 


Pecss 


ache  in  fighting  weeds. 


Sweet  Corn 


The  second  requirement  is  a  lot  of 
fertility.  Well-rotted  barnyard  manure 
is  excellent  if  you  have  it^  and  it  fur¬ 
nishes  the  much  needed  humus.  How¬ 
ever,  it’s  a  source  of  weed  seeds.  On  the 
farm,  I  used  plenty  of  barnyard  man¬ 
ure  and  a  commercial  fertilizer,  usu¬ 
ally  5-10-5.  We  broadcast  some  of  the 
commercial  fertilizer,  and  with  some 


of  the  vegetables,  we  also  side  dressed 


the 


rows. 


We  have  often  used  fertilizer  in  the 
row  before  planting,  but  if  this  is 
done,  care  must  be  taken  thoroughly 
to  mix  it  with  the  soil  so  it  does  not 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  seed 
or  with  the  roots  of  the  transplanted 
plant.  If  your  garden  is  of  any  size, 
buy  fertilizer  by  the  hundred  pounds. 
It  is  too  expensive  in  small  quantities. 


Seeds  or  Plants? 


How  can  you  get  best  results,  by 
growing  plants  in  the  house  or  in  the 
greenhouse,  or  buying  them  from  a 
nursery,  or  growing  all  of  them  from 
seed?  In  recent  years,  we  have  grown 
all  of  our  plants  in  the  greenhouse. 
When  we  were  without  a  greenhouse, 
we  bought  our  tomatoes  and  cabbage 
from  a  nursery  and  planted  seed  for 
the  rest  of  our  vegetables  directly  in 
the  garden. 


Pumpkins 

Small  sugar. 


Varieties 


Now  there  follows  some  suggested 


vegetable  varieties  *which  we  have 


found  very  excellent.  Most  of  these 
can  be  bought  from  almost  any  seed 
catalog.  However,  there  is  almost  no 
limit  to  good  vegetable  varieties.  No 
doubt  you  have  many  that  you  like 


better  than  the  following  ones  that  we 


have  found  good. 


Lettuce 


Leaf  Lettuce.  Salad  Bowl,  Great 
Lakes,  White  Boston,  in  the  order 
names.  There  are  many  others. 


Head  Lettuce 

We  have  had  no  success  in  growing 
head  lettuce.  We  either  have  not  had 
the  soil  or  the  know-how.  but  I  know 
some  gardeners  do  grow  it,  so  maybe 
you  will  want  to  give  it  a  trial. 

Radishes 

Comet  (red),  Icicle  (long  white). 


Cantaloupes 

We  have  had  variable  experience 
with  melons.'  Some  years,  they  were 
excellent;  more  often  not. 

Varieties:  Netted  Gem  (green  meat, 
excellent),  Honey  Rock  (good),  De¬ 
licious  (good),  Heart  of  Gold  (good). 


at  most  farm  stores.  This,  carefulf 
placed  between  and  over  the  rows  w| 
holes  for  the  plants  to  grow,  will  con 
serve  moisture  and  prevent  weet 


growth. 


Beans 

Pencil  Pod  Black  Wax  (excellent). 
Sure  Crop  (yellow,  excellent),  Tender 
Pod  (green,  excellent). 

Beets 

Detroit  Dark  Red,  Red  Ball. 


If  you  don’t  mulch,  tile  sooner  you 
cultivate  and  hoe  to  prevent  the  weed; 
from  getting  a  good  start,  the  less 
trouble  you  will  have  later. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  ’ 
find  that  the  garden  is  a  profitable 
healthy,  and  satisfying  enterprise, 
wish  you  luck  with  yours! 


Thomas  Laxton  (early),  Freezonian, 
Fordhook  Wonder,  (main  crop).  Both 
Freezonian  and  Fordhook  Wonder  are 
excellent  for  freezing. 


Carrots  ^ 

Nantes  Half  Long,  Golden  Heart. 
My  experience  has  been  that  long  car¬ 
rots  will  not  do  well  in  stony  ground. 

Spinach 

We  have  always  grown  New  Zea¬ 
land,  but  this  year  we  will  look  for  a 
hybrid  spinach  which  mos,t  of  the  seed 
companies  have. 


WATCH  FOR  CANCER 


By  MARGARET  M.  McCANN 


If  you  want  very  early  peas,  we  have 
found  Mammouth  Podded  good,  but 
our  experience  is  that  no  very  early 
peas  rank  in  quality  with  the  later 
ones.  I  have  had  fun  and  some  success 
in  planting  peas  in  the  fall  and  in  the 
very  early  spring. 


Tomatoes 

I  suggest  that  you  study  the  catalogs 
and  pick  a  hybrid  for  your  particular 
purpose,  whether  it  be  canning,  early, 
or  for  main  crop.  In  any  case,  we  find 
Marglobe  and  Rutgers  to  be  excellent, 
and  would  plant  some  of  them  in  addi 
tion  to  the  hybrids. 


JN  JANUARY,  it  was  my  privilege 

a  volunteer  member  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  to  attend  the  Tenth 
Annual  .Cancer  Conference  in  Syra 
cuse.  There  were  200  volunteers  at 
meeting  from  54  New  York  State  cour 
ties,  representing  84,000  New  Yorl 
State  volunteer  workers. 

The  purpose  of  this  big  army  is, 
course,  not  to  frighten  people  or  have 
them  become  over  anxious  about  ant 
minor  physical  changes  in  their  bodies 


Seneca  60.  This  is  the  earliest  corn 
w7e  have  ever  been  able  to  find.  It 
grows  small  ears,  but  they  are  delici¬ 
ous.  Seneca  Arrow  is  the  next  earliest; 
Seneca  Chief  is  good  but  has  the  same 
maturity  xas  Golden  Cross  and  I  don’t 
think  it  is  quite  as  good.  The  Seneca 
varieties  can  be  bought  from  Robson 
Bros,  at  Hall,  N'.  Y.  and  I  think,  from 
some  other  seed  houses. 

Cornell  University  says  there  are 
now  some  main  crop  sweet  corns  bet¬ 
ter  than  Golden  Cross  but  I  have  never 
found  any  better.  The  corn  ear-worm 
will  bother  you  the  most  in  the  very 
early  varieties. 


Popcorn 

For  a  long  time  we  have  had  fun 
growing  our  own  popcorn  of  which  we 
use  a  lot,  but  you  can’t  do  it  in  a 
small  garden  where  you  grow  sweet 
corn  at  the  same  time  for  they  will 
mix.  We  have  grown  popcorn  about 
every  three  years,  waited  until  it  has 
fully  matured,  dried  it,  shelled  it,' and 
kept  it  in  tight  glass  cans/We  have  had 
the  best  luck  with  a  hybrid  mushroom 
variety. 


Turnips 


White  Globe  or  Rutabaga. 


Cucumbers 

We  always  plant  hybrids.  Most  of 
the  seed  companies  have  them. 


Cabbage 

Golden  Acre  (early)  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  (late).  There  are  now  hybrid 
varieties  which  most  seed  companies 
have. 


Squash 

Crookneck  (summer),  Table  Queen 
(fall),  Golden  Delicious  (winter). 
Flybrid  Zucchini  (good  summer  and 
fall). 


Parsnips 

Guernsey. 


Salsify 

Sandwich  Island. 

Of  course  after  the  garden  is  plant¬ 
ed,  your  -  troubles  and  joys  have  just 
started.  As  I  stated  in  the  article  about 
flowers,  this  year  we  will  use  a  black 
plastic  mulch  which  can  be  purchased 


but  to  get  people  to  recognize  the  early 
symptoms  of  cancer  or  those  that  may 
lead  to  cancer,  and  then  consult  a 
physician  early  enough  so  that  a  cure 
may  be  possible. 

On  the  agenda  were  speakers  and 
forums  on  the  latest  method  of  de- 
tection  and  treatment  of  cancer.  How 
tragic  that  only  25%  are  cured  when 
50%  could  be  cured,  if  symptoms 
were  discovered  in  time. 

Everyone  should  learn  to  recognize 
cancer’s  danger  signals.  Here  are  some: 
1.  Any  sore  that  does  not  heal.  2.  A 
lump  or  thickening  in  the  breast  or 
elsewhere.  3.  Unusual  persistent  bleed¬ 
ing  or  discharge.  4.  Any  change  in  a 
wart  or  mole.  5.  Persistent  indigestion 
or  difficulty  in  swallowing.  6.  Persist¬ 
ent  hoarseness  or  cough.  7.  Any  change 
in  normal  bowel  habits. 

Every  individual  should  have  a  year¬ 
ly  physical  examination,  not  only  to 
detect  possible  cancer  but  other  dis¬ 
eases  also.  Women  over  35  should  have 
a  pelvic  examination  every  six  months; 
men  over  45  should  have  a  chest  exam¬ 
ination  every  six  months. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 


nr  HIS  IS  written  in  February  in  Flor- 
ida  where  we  are  spending  a  brief 
vacation,  the  first  one  in  years. 

For  a  long  time  Florida  has  been 
going  through  a  real  estate  boom,  but 
Florida  is  having  its  worst  winter 
eather  in  many  years.  The  tourist 


w 


It's  fun  to  grow  a  variety  of  vegetables  yourself  and  it  can  be  done  even  in  a  small 
plot  of  land.  Time  spent  preparing  a  good  seed  bed,  plus  rotted  manure  or  commercial 
fertilizer  will  help  get  big  yields  from  the  excellent  seeds  and  plants  available  now. 


trade  is  off,  Florida’s  agriculture  is 
suffering  from  the  cold  weather,  so  it 
may  be  that  the  real  estate  boom  here 
is  leveling  off. 

Anyway,  it  reminds  me  of  the  storv 
of  a  real  estate  operator  who  died 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  great  Florida 
boom  several  years  ago.  When  he  get 
up  to  Heaven,  he  learned  that  the  pric¬ 
es  of  Florida  land  were  going  higher 
and  higher,  so  he  kept  telling  St.  Peter 
and  all  the  angels  who  would  listen  or 
the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  he 
would  have  made  if  only  he  could  hare 
lived  and  held  on  to  those  Florida 
lands  a  short  time  longer. 

In  the  midst  of  his  boasting,  he  no¬ 
ticed  that  one  of  the  angels  got  up  ina 
bored  sort  of  way  and  flapped  ava}- 

“That’s  very  discourteous,”  said  the 
Florida  man  to  St.  Peter.  “Who  is  that 
fellow  who  went  away?” 

“That,”  said  St.  Peter,  “is  the  Indian 
who  sold  Manhattan  for  $24.” 
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Special  Offer:  Exclusive  Monsanto  Spray-Rater  accu¬ 
rately  tells  how  many  gallons  per  acre  your  boom  spray 
rig  is  delivering.  Ask  your  Monsanto  Farm  Chemicals  i 
Dealer  about  the  special  Spray-Rater  offer  with  your  pur¬ 
chase  of  any  Monsanto  Brand  weed  killer. 


One  Randox  band  application  can  give  you  this  kind  of  weed  control. 


SAVED  BY  THE 
SERVICE  BUREAU 

“I  have  read  the  experience  of  one  of 
your  readers,  concerning  an  ad  seek¬ 
ing  salesmen  for  cigarette  vending  ma¬ 
chines  and  established'  routes. 

“The  same  ad  appeared  in  our  local 
paper,  which  I  answered.  It  was  six 
weeks  hence  that  I  received  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  a  man  with  a  southern 
accent,  wanting  information.  He  gave 
these  details — that  it  would  take  a  year 
before  I  could  take  over  the  established 
route  on  my  own,  in  the  meantime  it 
would  be  on  a  commission  basis.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  I  had  the  cash,  etc. 

I  told  him  I  do  all  my  business 
through  a  local  bank  and  would  take  a 
few  days  for  further  inquiry  about  the 
company.  I  wanted  to  make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  for  an  interview;  at  this  the  man 
said  he  was  on  his  way  to  Pennsylvania 
and  had  to  get  an  OK  from  his  home 
office  in  St.  Louis,  whether  he  could  de¬ 
lay  his  trip  for  another  day. 

“Ten  minutes  after  that  phone  call, 
he  called  again  saying  he  would  see  me 
on  his  return  trip,  but  was  unable  to 
see  me  that  day.  It  was  but  a  ten  min¬ 
ute  drive  from  where  he  phoned 
(thanks  to  the  operator)  and  that 
started  me  to  thinking  of  your  column 
and  I  told  the  man  ‘not  interested.’ 
That  was  the  last  I  heard  of  the  com¬ 
pany  he  represented.  When  a  salesman 
is  so  interested  in  cash  and  not  much 
time  to  spare,  something  is  wrong. 

“Thank  you  for  your  help  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  column.  Once  again  it  has 
put  me  ‘on  my  toes’.” — A  subscriber 


CLAIMS  RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Clarence  Bennett.  Germantown  .  $33.00 

(refund  on  plants) 

Mr.  Glen  Valentine,  Cattaraugus  .  25.00 

(refund  on  dog) 

Mr.  Woodrow  Heckler.  Ballston  Spa .  5.00 

(refund  on  brake  shoes) 

Mr.  Elmer  Amidon,  Central  Square  .  5.10 

(refund  on  order)  • 

Mr.  James  MacKellar,  Dryden  . _ .  2.25 

(refund  on  book) 

Mr.  Cari  Ehrenreich.  Waterport  . . .  10.00 

(refund  on  down  payment) 

Mr.  Patrick  Setford,  Canastota  . . .  3.00 

(refund  on  bill) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  McGregor,  Norfolk  . 1665.00 

(settlement  of  contract) 

Mr.  Carl  Hahne,  Sr.,  Jamaica  . .  3.98 

(refund  on  order) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  August  Fund,  Colebrook  . .  35.00 

(refund  on  parts) 

VERMONT 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Jackman,  Vergennes  . . .  55.00 

(refund  on  dog) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  C.  W.  0.  Lawson,  Brockton  . .  29.95 

(refund  on  jigsaw) 


A  SAD  TALE 

"I  have  a  bill  which  I  cannot  collect.  I 
signed  a  bank  note  with  this  person  and 
I  wound  up  paying  the  amount  of 
$365.00." 

Actually,  there  is  no  criminal  offense 
involved  in  this  case.  The  fact  that  you 
co-sign  a  note  for  a  person  indicates 
that  you  know  he  might  not  pay  it.  If 
he  was  certain  to  pay  the  bank,  they 
would  not  ask  for  a  co-signer. 

You  can  sue  for  the  money,  but  if 
the  man  with  whom  you  signed  the  note 
has  no  assets,  it  is  unlikely  to  do  you 
any  good. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESS  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Any  ^relatives  of  Frank  Bragdon, 
who  was  bom  Feb.  3,  1891,  in  or 
around  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine? 


N^w  Idea  6-tOIl  wagOll 

•and  the  extra  3  tons  cost  you  only  $48! 


See  how  the  frame  can  twist  and  flex? 
That’s  the  kind  of  punishment  this  New 
Idea  wagon  (loaded  with  12,000  lbs.  of 
pig  iron)  took  on  the  New  Idea  torture 
test  track.  In  weeks  of  testing,  equivalent 
to  years  of  hard  farm  use,  the  New  Idea 
wagon  outlasted  every  other  make. 

It’s  built  big.  6-ton  capacity  means 
fewer  trips.  Extra  wide  72-inch  tread 
gives  greater  stability  on  rough  ground. 
Wheelbase  is  expandable  from  7  to  10 

feet.  (From  9  to  12  feet  at  extra  cost.) 

• 

It’s  engineered  tough.  Axles  and 
chassis  are  constructed  of  formed  steel 


C  section  channels.  Draft  bracket  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  an  extra  large  king  pin.  Ex¬ 
clusive  tongue  hinge  assures  long  wear. 

It  trails  true.  Proved  under  maximum 
loads  on  the  highway,  overland  in  hilly 
country.  The  first  wagon  available  “with 
2-wheel  or  4-wheel  electric  brakes. 

It’s  a  good  buy!  Only  about  $16  per 
extra  ton  over  a  quality  3-ton  wagon, 
without  tires.  Only  about  $27  more  per 
extra  ton,  with  new  tires.  See  this  king- 
size,  heavy  duty,  6-ton  wagon  at  your 
New  Idea  dealer’s  now.  Or  mail  coupon 
for  literature. 


FA R M  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  division  >4hvo  distributing  corf. 


Dept.  499,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  literature  on  your 


□  6-ton  Heavy  Duty  Wagon 

Name _ 

Town. 


□  Multi-purpose  Farm  Wagon 

- Street _ 

— - - State 


□  Wagon  Box 


To  Adjust 
Disputes 


New  RANDOX  weed  killer  cuts  cultivating  costs  up  to  30% 

Adds  *5  to  *15  income  per  acre 


Spray  your  fields  with  Monsanto’s  Randox  as  you  plant, 
and  control  foxtail,  crab  grass,  pigweed.  Randox  can’t 
harm  crop  seedlings,  but  kills  annual  grassy  weeds  and 
many  broadleafs  as  they  sprout.  In  corn,  for  example, 
Randox  can  boost  your  per-acre  yield  and  row-crop  in¬ 
come  by  eliminating  rotary  hoeing,  saving  at  least  one  culti¬ 
vation  and  raising  yields  as  much  as  6-8  bushels  per  acre. 

Many  practical  farmers — men  Hke  yourself — who  have 
sprayed  Randox  on  their  fields  at  planting  time  report; 

“Randox  makes  money  for  me  because  it  knocks  out 


weeds  that  reduce  my  crop  stands.  It’s  easy  to  work  with, 
too  .  .  .  cuts  my  cultivation  costs  and  gives  me  more 
time  for  other  jobs.” 

Spray  Randox  on  these  crops:  Randox  is  safe  for  hybrid 
seed  corn,  field  corn,  sweet  corn,  popcorn,  soybeans,  lima 
beans,  snap  beans,  onions,  canning  peas. 

Randox  controls  these  weeds:  Giant  foxtail,  green  fox¬ 
tail,  yellow  foxtail,  sandspur,  annual  bluegrass,  barnyard 
grass  (water  grass),  carpet  weed,  cheat,  crab  grass,  stink 
grass,  pigweed  and  goose  grass.  Randox:  U.S.  Trademark 


/»»»•/ 

SHINING  BRIGHT  NEW 


NOW. . . 

* 

A  Looking-Glass  Finish 
Outside . . .  and. . .  INSIDE! 


This  new  1958  Surge  Bucket  won’t 
wash  itself,  but  it  does  make  it 
mighty  easy  for  you  to  see  that  it 
is  clean  because  the  inside,  too,  is 
looking-glass  bright.  It  is  so  slick 
and  smooth  and  clean  and  bright 
that  it  is  hard  for  milkstone  to  get 
a  toe  hold. 

Many  experienced  Surge  Users 
report  that  this  1958  Model  will 
milk  just  a  little  faster  than  the 
very  speedy  1948  Model . . .  and  it 
does  an  especially  good  job  of  milk¬ 
ing  uneven-uddered  cows* 


Right  is  reserved  to  withdraw  this  proposition  at  any  time. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  off  New  York 


F  R  EE 

DEMONSTRATION 

in  your  own  barn 

on  your  own  cows 

The  new  1958  SURGE  is  bigger 
and  faster,  with  genuine  TUG  & 
PULL  that  protects  the  udder, 
holds  teat  cups  down,  gets  that 
last  profit  pint,  saves  stripping 
and  scrubwork. 

See  how  all  four  quarters  of  the 
udder  are  more  easily  reached 
by  the  new  bigger  Surge  Buck¬ 
et  Milker.  Standard  size  holds 
over  50  lbs.  for  today’s  heavier 
milking  cows. 

Ask  for  a  free  demonstration. 
Just  call  your  Surge  Dealer  or 
write  to: 


842  W.  Belden  Ave./  Syracuse  1,  N.Y. 
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Don’t  GUESS 


By  DR.  N.  C.  BRADY* 


NO  CONTRACTOR  would  attempt  to 
build  a  house  without  blueprints  —  and 
these  blueprints  or  plans  would  be  based 
first  of  all  on  characteristics  of  the  soil  on 
which  his  house  was  to  be  built.  The  contract¬ 
or  knows  that  much  of  the  money  spent  for 
high-priced  building  materials  such  as  con¬ 
crete,  bricks,  lumber,  tile  and  hardwood  floor¬ 
ing,  would  be  wasted  if  the  soil  properties 
were  not  known  and  were  not  considered 
before  he  made  his  building  plans. 

How  many  farmers  in  the  Northeast  are 
as  wise  in  considering  their  soil  properties  as 
are  the  building  contractors?  Unfortunately, 
not  enough.  Reports  from  our  soil  testing  la¬ 
boratories  indicate  that  each  year  the  number 
of  interested  farmers  increases  but  is  still  a 
woefully  small  percentage  of  all  the  farmers 
in  our  area. 

During  the  past  several  years  much  has 
been  said  about  soil  tests,  not  only  in  the 
Northeast  but  throughout  the  country.  They 
have  sometimes  been  advertised  as  being  an 
almost  “magical”  method  of  determining  ex¬ 
act  lime  and  fertilizer  needs.  Years  of  experi¬ 
ence  have  shown  that  they  are  not  “magical” 
but  that  they  are  helpful  tools.  Let  us  see  how 
they  can  be  used. 

Soil  tests,  carried  out  at  well-equipped  lab¬ 
oratories,  can  be  just  as  helpful  to  farmers  in 
the  Northeast  as  can  soil  borings  made  to 
help  a  contractor.  First  of  all,  even  before  the 
sample  is  taken,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  soil  differences  exist.  Some  differences 
can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  or  demon¬ 
strated  by  handling  the  soil.  Other  differences 
can  be  found  only  by  having  the  soil  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  a-modern  chemical  laboratory. 

Tests  Show  Need 

On  most  of  the  dairy  farms  in  the  North¬ 
east  soil  tests  show  that  farmers  are  not  ap¬ 
plying  enough  lime.  The  need  for  this  lime 
can  be  determined  by  a  test  for  soil  acidity 
(pH).  If  the  pH  is  low,  lime  is  needed  for  best 
crop  growth.  For  example,  in  southern  New 
York  about  two-thirds  of  the  soil  samples 
tested  have  pH  values  of  6  or  less.  About  one- 
third  have  values  of  5.5  or  less.  Since  alfalfa 


Dr.  Brady,  Professor  of  Soi!  Science  and  Head, 
Department  of  Agronomy,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


pensive  certified  seed,  and  even  fertilizer, 
may  be  wasted  if  sufficient  lime  is  not  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  soil.  The  easiest  and  least  ex¬ 
pensive  way  to  determine  lime  needs  is 
through  the  use  of  soil  tests.  Dollars  saved 
by  proper  lime  use  alone  are  often  more 
than  enough  to  justify  the  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  having  soils  analyzed. 

Do-It-Yourself  Kits 

Soil  acidity  (pH)  can  best  be  determin¬ 
ed,  along  with  other  soil  properties,  when 
a  sample  is  sent  to  a  soil  testing  laboratory. 
It  can  be  determined  separately,  however, 
by  the  farmer  himself  right  on  his  own 
farm.  “Lime  need  indicator”  kits  are  avail¬ 
able,  and,  with  a  little  practice,  anyone  can 
use  them.  Such  a  kit  can  be  purchased  in 
New  York  State  from  the  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agents.  More  than  19,000  of  these  kits 
have  been  distributed  during  the  past  six 
years.  There  are  also  commercial  concerns 
that  handle  such  easy-to-use  kits. 

Other  nutrient  needs  such  as  phosphorus, 
potassium  and  magnesium,  can  be  estimat¬ 


ed  by  analyzing  the  soil.  Deficiencies  of 
these  elements  and  their  proper  ratios  in 
fertilizers  can  best  be  determined  using  the 
soil  tests  and  the  supporting  information 
on  past  land  use  and  fertilizer  practices. 

A  series  of  field  experiments  in  northern 
and  central  New  York  illustrate  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  soil  tests.  Potassium  additions 
were  made  to  nearly  100  fields  of  alfalfa, 
and  the  yield  increases  were  determined. 
Almost  all  the  profit-  (Continued  on  Page  15) 


Alfalfa  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  Agronomy  Farm  near 
Ithaca.  LEFT:  no  lime  (and  no  alfalfa).  RIGHT:  4  tons  of 
lime  applied  before  corn,  which  is  in  rotation  with 
oats  and  alfalfa.  > 


The  Agronomy  Department  Soil  Testing  Laboratory  at 
Cornell.  Here  trained  technicians  have  modern  equip¬ 
ment  to  analyze  soils  correctly  and  quickly. 


Lime  needs  (pH)  can  be  determined  easily  using  Cornell's 
lime  requirement  kit. 


requires  a  pH 
above  6.5  and  most 
other  legumes 
above  6.0,  these 
soils  are  obviously 
much  too  acid  to 
grow  productive 
legumes.  Many 
farmers  are  not 
aware  that  their 
soils  are  so  deficient  in  lime  until  a  test 
is  run. 


Except  for  the  areas  in  the  “high  lime” 
belt  of  west  central  New  York,  most  of  our 
soils  need  lime  for  highest  forage  produc¬ 
tion.  Acid  soils  deficient  in  lime  limit  the 
expansion  of  high  yielding  forages  such  as 
alfalfa  more  than  any  other  factor.  Ex- 
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Integration  —  Will  It  Save  or  Destroy  Agriculture  ? 


“Y^HAT  ABOUT  vertical  integration?  Will  it 
turn  out  to  be  the  savior  of  agriculture,  or 
will  it  be  the  ruination  of  it? 

What  do  we  mean  by  vertical  integration 
anyway? 

Broiler  growing  as  it  has  developed  in  recent 
years  is  a  good  example  of  integration  where 
producers  hhve  lost  control.  Here  the  poultry- 
man  may  furnish,  in  addition  to  his  labor,  only 
land  and  buildings — or  in  some  cases  only  the 
land.  He  is  supplied  with  chicks,  feed  and  fuel, 
on  credit,  and  when  the  broilers  are  grown  he 
has  nothing  to  say  about  marketing  them.  Simi¬ 
lar  plans  have  had  a  small  start  among  produc¬ 
ers  of  eggs,  hogs,  and  beef  cattle. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  producer  is  little 
more  than  a  hired  man,  with  a  hired  man’s  wag¬ 
es.  Capital  is  made  available  to  him  through 
dealers  rather  than  banks.  Because  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  profit  to  the  lender,  and  because 
profits  depend  largely  on  management,  those 
who  furnish  the  capital  insist  on  managing  the 
enterprise  —  and  getting  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
returns.  This  is  a  dreary,  discouraging  picture 
for  a  farmer! 

As  has  sometimes  been  pointed  out,  integra¬ 
tion  as  it  has  been  practiced  does  have  possible 
advantages.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  produc¬ 
er,  he  gets  the  use  of  capital,  and  much  of  the 
risk  is  assumed  by  other  parties.  The  consumer 
is  furnished  a  steady  supply  of  a  high  quality 
product,  presumably  sharing  also,  through  low¬ 
er  prices,  in  any  increased  efficiency  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  man  or  the  institution  providing  the 
capital  has  the  opportunity  of  making  a  profit 
on  his  investment  and  on  the  management  which 
he  provides.  In  many  cases — for  example  with  a 
feed  company  or  a  chjck  hatchery — a  sure  mar¬ 
ket  is  provided  for  the  product. 

Also,  there  is  the  opportunity  for  the  dealer  to 
absorb  losses.  If  the  market  price  is  low,  the  loss 
may  be  made  up  in  the  price  charged  for  feed 
In  fact,  losses  may  be  anticipated  and  a  lump 
sum  added  to  the  price  of  the  feed  when  it  is 
sold.  Naturally,  this  is  a  disadvantage  to  the 
grower  which,  added  to  other  shortcomings,  may 

outweigh  all  the  theoretical  advantages. 

At  present  the  big  question  for  farmers  is 
this:  Should  vertical  integration  be  fought,  tol¬ 
erated,  or  accepted?  If  it  is  coming  regardless 
of  opposition,  the  sensible  approach  is  to  avoid 
its  disadvantages  and  grab  its  advantages  by 
retaining  or  getting  control  of  it.  In  other  words, 
the  question  may  not  be  “Will  integration 
grow?”  but  rather,  “Who  will  control  it?” 

To  maintain  that  control,  it  is  essential  that 
producers  retain  the  right  to  manage  their  busi¬ 
ness.  That  is  where  the  profits  are. 

Let’s  look  at  the  problem  from  two  viewpoints, 
production  and  marketing. 

1.  Production — There  will  be  relatively  little 
challenge  to  the  right  of  a  man  to  manage  his 
own  enterprise,  including  selling  the  products, 
so  long  as  he  furnishes  his  own  capital.  By  using 


care  and  following  sound  principles,  he  can  re¬ 
tain  that  right  even  though  he  borrows  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  his  capital. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  in  securing  credit 
on  good  terms  is  that  the  borrower  demonstrate 
to  the  lender  that  he  has  the  ability  to  save 
money.  Another  essential  is  to  manage  the  busi¬ 
ness  so  that  there  will  be  a  profit,  in  which  case 
the  relations  between  the  borrower  and  lender 
are  likely  to  continue  mutually  advantageous. 

Incidentally,  one  reason  frequently  advanced 
for  borrowing  money  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
farm  business.  This  is  fine  up  to  the  point  of 
operating  an  efficient  unit  with  reasonable  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  Beyond  that  point  the  advantages 
of  still  greater-  size  are  not  certain.  It  may  be 
more  desirable  to  continue  to  operate  an  effici¬ 
ent  one  or  two-man  farm  and  retain  control  than 
to  get  bigger,  with  the  hope  of  further  increasing 
efficiency,  and  end  up  by  losing  control  of  man¬ 
agement. 

2.  Marketing — If  food  producers  are  to  grasp 
the  advantages  of  integration,  it  naturally  fol¬ 
lows  that  in  addition  to  controlling  production 
they  must  retain  or  secure  some  control  over 
marketing.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  this 
can  be  done. 

One  is  to  sell  products  directly  to  the  consum¬ 
ers,  thereby  getting  100  percent  of  the  consum¬ 
ers’  dollar.  This  is  not  all  gain,  because  the  mar¬ 
keting  requires  time.  One  difficulty  here  is  that 
direct  sales  by  producer  to  consumer  are  not 
usually  feasible  for  a  large  volume. 

Another  way  is  for  the  producer,  either  indi¬ 
vidually  or  through  a  cooperative,  to  assume  the 
jobs  of  grading,  packaging,  and  processing,  with 
the  idea  of  getting  paid  for  these  jobs  and  there¬ 
by  lessening  the  spread  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.  When  it  comes  to  doing  this, 
some  form  of  cooperative  endeavor  is  almost 
essential.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  a 


PRAYER  IN  APRIL 

God  grant  that  I  may  never  be 
A  seoffer  at  Eternity — 

As  long  as  every  April  brings 
The  sweet  rebirth  of  growing  things: 
As  long  as  grass  is  green  anew, 

As  long  as  April’s  skies  are  blue, 

I  shall  believe  that  God  looks  down 
Upon  his  wide  earth,  cold  and  brown, 
To  bless  its  unborn  mystery 
Of  leaf,  and  bud,  and  flower  to  be; 

To  smile  on  it  from  tender  skies — 
How  could  I  think  it  otherwise? 

Had  I  been  dust  for  many  a  year, 

I  still  would  know  when  Spring  is  near, 
For  the  good  earth  that  pillowed  me 
Would  whisper  immortality, 

And  I,  in  part,  would  rise  and  sing 
Amid  the  grasses  murmuring. 

When  looking  on  the  mother  sod, 

Can  I  hold  doubt  that  this  be  God? 

Or  when  a  primrose  smiles  at  me, 

Can  I  distrust  Eternity? 

— Sarah  Henderson  Hay 


large  volume  of  products  graded  uniformly,  jnl 
the  amount  and  package  -that  the  consumer  pre-  P 
fers,  and  in  order  to  attract  large  buyers  who  in- 1 
sist  on  having  that  kind  of  volume.  In  somel 
cases  such  cooperative  selling  means  the  differ- 1 
ence  between  having  a  good  market  and  having! 
no  market  at  all. 

To  a  degree,  partial  farm  integration  has  been! 
practiced  for  years.  Farmers  have  secured  much! 
of  their  credit  and  have  purchased  some  supplies! 
through  setting  up  cooperatives.  The  canning! 
crop  grower  who  is  furnished  seed  and  produces 
a  specified  acreage  on  a  contract  with  a  proces¬ 
sor,  is  partially  integrated. 

In  our  free  enterprise  system  there  is  no  rea- 1 
son  why  farmers  cannot,  if  they  wish,  cooperate 
further  and  carry  the  marketing  right  through 
to  the  consumer.  Such  selling  provides  some 
guidance  as  to  what  the  consumer  wants. 

More  and  more,  it  is  being  said,  farmers  can¬ 
not  expect  to  grow  just  the  kind  of  produce  they 
wish  to  grow  in  the  volume  they  want  to  grow 
it,  and  expect  the  consumer  to  buy  it  at  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  price. 

Because  there  are  opportunities  for  cutting 
costs,  the  chances  are  that  there  will  be  growth, 
at  least  temporarily,  in  this  vertical  integration. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  deciding  factor  wil! 
be  the  desires  of  the  majority  of  producers.  Will 
they  prefer  the  degree  of  security  given  them  hy 
the  assumption  of  risk  by  other  parties,  or  will 
they  insist  on  freedom  of  action,  including  free¬ 
dom  of  management,  with  all  the  risks  involved, 
but  also  with  the  possibility  of  greater  profit? 

Careful  planning,  it  would  seem,  does  offer  the 
opportunity  for  producers  to  avoid  some  of  the 
disadvantages  of  vertical  integration  while  still 
cashing  in  on  its  potential  advantages. 

OPIMOXS  CLARIFIED 

RIENDS  dropped  in  recently  and  we  spent 
the  evening  in  pleasant  discussion  about  many 
things.  There  was  disagreement,  always  friendly, ! 
points  of  view  were  expressed  and  explained,  and 
in  that  process  our  thoughts  and  opinions  were 
clarified,  perhaps  in  some  cases  modified. 

Perhaps  all  of  us  could  do  more  of  this  with 
profit.  I  enjoy  a  good  game  of  bridge,  I  get 
pleasure,  along  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  in¬ 
formation,  out  of  watching  the  TV.,  but  I  won¬ 
der  at  times  if  I  am  not  spending  too  much 
time  in  these  and  similar  pursuits. 

I  do  feel  sure  that  it  is  important  for  every 
citizen,  old  and  young,  to  know  the  events  and 
issues  of  the  day,  and  to  have  definite  opinions 
about  them.  In  doing  that,  two  things  are  help¬ 
ful  :  reading  both  the  news  and  the  editorials  and 
discussing  the  issues  with  friends. 


They  Say 


JN  poverty-stricken  countries,  large  scale  un¬ 
employment  rarely  occurs.  Workers  must 
either  accept  the  best  pay  offered  or  starve;  so 
they  do  not  long  stay  idle. 

But,  in  prosperous  nations,  by  contrast,  the 
idle  can  subsist  by  drawing  on  their  savings,  by 
borrowing,  or  by,  living  on  income  supplied  by 
union  reserves,  unemployment  insurance,  or 
public  or  private  charity. 

Hence,  when  the  demand  for  labor  declines, 
wage  rates  tend  to  stay  rigid  and  large  amounts 
of  labor  remain  unsold — the  price  being  too  high 
for  the  state  of  the  market.  So  mass  unemploy'' 
ment  develops.  —  Wilford  /.  King,  Professot 
Emeritus,  New  York  University 
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Long  Island  Cull 
Potatoes  Are  Going 
[jjta  Starch 

iLge  HE  PHILBRICK  Starch  Com- 
pany  of  Long  Island  is  owned 
by  the  Philbrick  Starch  Com¬ 
pany  of  Ft.  Fairfield,  Maine, 
vhlch  operates  two  starch  plants  in 
Maine.  George  M.  Philbrick  of  Ft.  Fair- 
ield  is  the  executive  vice-president. 

The  Philbrick  Starch  Company  of 
Lon  Island  was  organized  in  1956  fol¬ 
lowing  a  campaign  conducted  jointly  by 
the  Extension  Service  and  the  Farm 
Beau  to  get  farmers  to  sign  up  to 
upiport  the  proposed  starch  factory 
with  a  minimum  of  700,000  bushels  of 
lifls  and  size  B  potatoes  annually.  As  I 
•ecall,  over  450  growers  signed  five 
■ear  contracts  to  supply  the  factory 
writh  well  over  700,000  bushels  annually 
if  fpickout”  and  size  Bs  per  year.  The 
ive  year  contracts  became  effective  on 
anuary  1,  1957.  The  company,  on  a 
hriee  shift  basis,  can  handle  2,000,000 
mshels  a  year. 

The  factory  was  completed  in  the  fall 
if  1956.  It  is  said  to  have  the  most  mo- 
lern  starch  manufacturing  equipment 
n  the  world.  The  process  is  of  the  con- 
inuous  flow  type,  that  is,  the  potatoes 
nove  mechanically  from  the  receiving 
>in  through  the  processing  machinery 
tnd  emerge  as  dry  starch  without  being 
ouched  by  human  hands.  The  residue 
>ulp  is  dried  and  made  into  livestock 
eed 

Because  the  equipment  was  of  such 
iltra  modern  design  and  because  the 
lelp  was  inexperienced,  the  factory  en- 

★  ★★★★★  ★★★ 

Will  Rogers  had  the  solution  to  the 
congested  traffic  situation.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  streets  could  be  used  only 
by  autos  that  were  paid  for. 

■  ★★★★★★★★ 

ountered  numerous  mechanical  diffi- 
ulties  in  the  fall  of  1956  and  again  to 
Jpsser  extent  during  the  summer  and 
ill  of  1957.  One  of  the  most  serious 
perating  problems  has  been  the  elim- 
lation  of  small  stones  which  the  grad- 
ig  equipment  failed  to  remove.  An¬ 
ther  problem  has  been  the  disposal  of 
aste  protein  water.  Still,  another  has 
een  the  objection  of  neighbors  to  the 
pise,  smoke  and  odors  from  the  fac¬ 
in' 

J&ecause  of  these  operating  difficul- 
w>  the  factory  has  probably  been  able 
^process  approximately  one-third  of 
le  700,000  bushels  contracted  for  from 
le  1^57  crop.  Consequently,  many  of 
le  contracting  farmers  have  been 
Satly  displeased  because  the  factory 
»  been  unable  to  take  all  of  their 
■grade  potatoes.  In  fact,  some  of 
T1!  gave  up  trying  to  make  deliveries 
-he  factory,  figuring  it  was  a  waste 
■time. 

I’inally,  this  winter  the  factory  was 
|e  to  overcome  practically  all  of  its 
Polities  and  was  not  securing  enough 
jptoes  to  keep  it  in  full  operation. 

||*t  is  why  the  article  was  published 
lour  News  to  notify  farmers  that  the 
pCtory  wanted  potatoes. 

Hpday,  I  visited  the  factory  and  talk- 
J  ith  Mr.  Philbrick  and  his  new 
Buager,  Bud  "Daigle.  It  looks  to  me 
H  rough  they  could  operate  from  now 
■Without  any  serious  difficulties. 

?vfn  though  the  factory  has  not  been 


tt- 

he 
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_  operate  to  capacity,  it  has  prov- 

■  0  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Long 
En<  Potato  industry  by  establishing 
■o°i  price  of  30p  per  100  lbs.  for  off- 
■^e  P°tatoes,  and  also  by  helping  to 
■ej'  °® 'grade  potatoes  from  the  mar- 

■  n  years  ahead  I  think  it  may 

■  e  of  tremendous  benefit,  especially 
or  necessary  to  resort  to  a  diver- 
|  Program. — Walter  G.  Been,  County 
I  cultural  Agent ,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Firestone  Dealer  Ben  De  Young  {left)  offers  tire  suggestions  to  customer  Alex  Smith , 


1  EXPECT  BETTER  SERVIC 
FROM  FIRESTONES 
...AND  I  GET  IT! 


says  Alex  C.  Smith ,  farmer  and  trucker, 

%  Akron,  Hew  York 


Alex  Smith  combines  cattle  farming  on  his  560- 
acre  spread  with  an  outside  project  of  contract- 
hauling  local  Erie  County  gypsum.  He  uses  a  lot 
of  rolling  stock  on  these  two  operations,  and 
plenty  of  Firestone  tires. 

“That’s  because  I  expect  better  service  from  Fire¬ 
stones  and  I  get  it!”  Alex  says.  “Firestone  tractor 
tires  hold  up  longer  than  any  brand  I’ve  ever  used. 
The  Super  All  Tractions  on  my  pickup  get  me  in 
and  out  of  feed  lots  in  the  worst  snow  and  mud. 
All  the  Firestones  give  me  the  same  kind  of  per- 

TOP  PERFORMERS 
ON  AMERICA’S  FARMS 
for  trucks 

for  passenger  cars 

1  SUPER  ALL  TRACTION  DELUXE  CHAMPION  a 


formance,  and  that’s  why  there  are  over  250  of 
them  on  my  equipment  right  now.” 

Alex  likes  the  service  his  Akron  Firestone  Dealer, 
Ben  De  Young,  gives  him,  too.  “I  depend  on  Ben 
for  good  tire  service  and  get  it.  It’s  that  simple.” 

You’ll  find  the  Firestone  combination  of  farm  and 
.truck  tire  performance  is  as  dependable  as  Alex 
Smith  claims.  Visit  your  local  Firestone  Dealer  or 
Store  and  ask  about  the  Firestone  Free  Loaner 
Service  that  lends  you  new  Firestones  while  your 
old  ones  are  retreaded  or  repaired. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening. 
Copyright  1958,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


6  STEPS  TO  BIGGER  AND 
BETTER  CORN  CROPS.., 


Get  crop-planning  assistance  at  your 
G.L.F.  Get  complete  information  on  seeds, 
fertilizers  and  weed  control.  G.L.F.  men 
will  help  translate  soil  test  recommenda¬ 
tions  into  farm  profits  through  proper  use 
of  fertilizer.  Apply  the  full  recommended 
amount  of  G.L.F.  Super  Plant  Foods. 


Control  weeds!  Weed  competition  can 
stunt  or  even  choke  out  your  crops.  G.L.F 
offers  complete  weed  control  service  with 
the  best  farm-proven  chemicals  for  pre-  or 
post-emergence.  The  combination  of  G.L.F. 
Weed  Killers  and  Yellow  Devil  Sprayers 
can’t  be  beaten. 


Pick  hybrids  that  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  on  land  like  your  own.  Select  a 
G.L.F.  open  formula  corn  that  yields  high 
in  any  maturity  group.  Every  lot  is  Arasan- 
Dieldrin  treated  for  disease  and  insect 
protection;  carefully  graded  for  exceptional 
uniformity. 
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Side  dress  with  nitrogen  where  it  has  not 
been  plowed  down.  Give  your  crops  the 
extra  push  that  means  bigger  yields.  Your 
G.L.F.  offers  ammonium  nitrate,  urea  or 
growth  by  the  gallon  in  G.L.F.  Liquid 
Nitrogen.  (Ask  about  low-cost  liquid  ap¬ 
plication  equipment.) 


Your  planter  must  drop  several  seeds  pen 
second,  a  difficult  job  at  high  speeds.  So 
plant  slowly  .  .  .  it’s  the  only  way  to  get  full 
stands.  Use  the  recommended  planter  plate 
and  check  seed  drop  for  proper  spacing  in 
the  row.  Plant  no  deeper  than  necessary  to 
insure  moisture. 


Compare  at  harvest  time.  Take  off  yo111 
corn  at  the  right  maturity,  then  compart 
with  any  other  ...  for  grain  or  silage,  fol¬ 
lowing  these  steps,  many  G.L.F.  faring 
regularly  harvest  grain  yields  topping  ™ 
bushels  and  over  18-20  tons  of  sil<$ 
to  the  acre. 


See  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 

Complete  Crop  Service 
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MILK:  The  uniform  price  paid  to  dairymen  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
milk  shed  for  the  month  of  February  was  $4.59.  This  compares  with 
$4.67  in  January  of  this  year,  and  $4.48  in  February,  1957. 

Of  all  milk  delivered  (which  averaged  10  pounds  per  day  per  dairy  higher 
than  in  January),  58.18%  was  used  as  Class  I  compared’to  58.64%  in  January. 

CONSERVATION  RESERVE:  Following  the  rejection  of  all  bids 

by  farmers  to  put  their  entire  farms 
into  Conservation  Reserve,  in  the  states  of  Illinois,  Nebraska  and  Tennessee, 
354  out  of  more  than  1,400  bids  made  were  accepted  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The 
average  rental  paid  in  Maine  was  $11.57  per  acre  as  compared  with  the  regular 
conservation  reserve  program  cost  of  $9.00. 

BRUCELLOSIS:  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island  have  been  certified  as 

brucellosis-free  states.  About  ten  counties  in  New  York 
State  are  approaching  brucellosis-free  status.  It  would  seem  wise  for  individual 
dairymen  to  push  to  get  herds  cleaned  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

BUSINESS:  Government  is  being  pressured  to  “do  something”  to  halt  the 

mammmmmmmmmmmmm  business  recession.  One  of  the  best  theories  ever  advanced  is 
for  government  to  go  slow  with  government  spending  in  good  times,  in  order 
;o  spend  during  a  recession.  The  trouble  is  that  no  one  wants  brakes  applied  in 
boom  times,  therefore  spending  in  bad  times  is  done  “on  the  cuff”,  as  is  now 
proposed. 

Of  course,  a  tax  cut  would  add  to  current  buying  power,  but  at  the  cost  of  a 
Federal  deficit.  PAst  history  shows  little  success  in  curing  hard  times  by  deficit 
government  spending.  Incidentally,  one  cause  of  the  present  recession  is  oo 
much  buying  on  time  in  recent  years.  Now  wage  earners,  even  if  they  have  a  job. 
nave  decided  to  “.catch  up”  before  buying  more. 

POULTRY:  Some  market  analysts  predict  that  EGG  prices  will  continue 

" wmmm  about  5  cents  a  dozen  higher  than  last  year  until  fall.  BROIL¬ 
ERS  started  were  running  about  10%  higher  than  last  year.  TURKEYS  to  mar¬ 
ket  next  fall  are  likely  to  be  slightly  more  numerous  than  in  1957. 

STIMULI  UR  TI  N(i:  New  procedure  in  lighting  hens  has  been  named 

“stimulighting.”  Birds  are  given  six  hours  of  light 
per  day  until  laying  age,  then  light  is  increased  an  additional  18  minutes  each 
week.  Tests  show  birds  average  to  lay  4%  dozen  more  eggs  a  year.  Plan  re¬ 
quires  light-tight  houses,  but  results  may  be  worth  the  cost. 

STORAGE  STOUKS:  OLD  POTATOES  still  on  hand  March  1  were 
**»™***»™»*««  20%  below  March  1  last  year,  and  9%  below  the 

1949-56  average.  March  1  figure,  47.4  million  cwt.;  a  year  ago,  58.9  million  cwt. 

March  1  storage  holdings  of  18.5  million  bushels  of  APPLES  were  34%  above 
last  year,  and  19%  above  the  1953-57  average. 

VETERANS:  "There  are  new  indications  that  Congress  would  win  the 

approval  of  most  veterans  by  the  discontinuance  of  pensions 
for  those  whose  disabilities  aren’t  the  result  of  military  service. 

^  eterans  pay  taxes,  too^  and  they’re  as  fair-minded  as  anybody  else.  In  a  sur- 
veY  ky  the  National  Civil  Service  League,  about  3000  were  asked  which  benefits 
they  thought  all  veterans  should  receive.  Only  13  percent  favored  pensions  for 
Me,  and  only  22  percent  free  medical  care  for  illness  or  injury  not  service- 
connected.”- — Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
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■THE  SUN  is  bright,  the  weath- 
1  er’s  fair,  the  smell  of  spring  is 
ev’rywhere;  Mirandy  points  across 
the  fence  and  says  it  doesn’t  make 
much  sense  for  me  to  still  be  sit¬ 
ting  ’round  while  neighbor’s  plow¬ 
ing  up  his  ground.  His  oats,  she 
claims,  will  be  full-grown  before 
I've  got  mine  even  sown,  and  at 
this  rate,  she  adds  with  scorn,  we’ll 
never  make  a  crop  of  corn.  She  will 
not  listen  when  I  say  that  rushing 
things  will  never  pay;  she  puts  out 
so  much  yacky-yack,  I  can’t  ex¬ 
plain  the  almanac  says  there’s  no 
use  to  do  a  thing  until  much  later 
in  the  spring. 

The  signs  all  show  that  we  will 
get  a  lot  of  freezing  weather  yet; 
the  experts  writing  in  this  book 
•  all  say  that  we  can  surely  look  for 
more  snow  almost  any  day  and 
spring  won’t  really  come  ’til  May. 
So  even  if  she  doesn’t  rush,  Mir- 
—  -  ■  *  andy  cannot  make  me  rush  to  do  a 

lot  of  planting  if  the  stuff  will  just 
set  frozen  stiff.  I’d  rather  let  the  weeds  all  sprout  so  all  of  them  get  froz- 
n  out;  then  when  our  spring  is  really  here,  my  fields  will  all  be  clean  and 
ear;  and,  full  of  pep  from  extra  rest,  I’ll  raise  crops  that  beat  neigh- 
Dor  s  best. 
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bee  New  Idea  ^  before  you  buy 


Lowest  cost,  high  value  haymaker.  This  New  Idea  high  wheel 
*  side  rake  and  tedder  handles  hay  gently,  and  makes  uniform, 
fluffy  windrows.  Quick  flip  of  a  lever  converts  rake  to  tedder. 


IpEA  Rakes  and  Tedders 
are  easy  on  You 
.  and  Your  Hay 

Rake  Clean  ivith  gentle  action  ...  Ted  Thoroughly  ivithout 
Shattering  .  .  .  and  Offer  You  Easy  “tractor  seat ”  Controls 


New  Idea  side  delivery  rakes  —  high 
wheel  or  lovr  wheel  —  are  hard  to  beat 
for  all  around  quality  haymaking. 

Make  Better  Hay.  Their  gentle,  posi¬ 
tive  action  rakes  a  loose,  fluffy  windrow 
—  one  that  cures  faster  and  retains 
more  nutritive  value  in  the  hay.  Exclu¬ 
sive  double  curved  teeth  rake  the  hay 
with  leaves  toward  the  center  of  wind¬ 
row  and  permit  rake  to  ted  efficiently. 

Easier  to  Operate.  Convenient  shift 
levers  raise  and  lower  reel.  Lever^are 
mounted  on  tongue  of  machine,  so  you 
can  easily  reach  them  from  your  tractor 
seat.  Another  convenient  lever  changes 
pitch  of  teeth  to  meet  varying  field 
conditions. 

Last  Longer.  New  Idea  side  delivery 
rakes  are  engineered  and  manufactured 
for  extra  long  life.  Rigid  arch  frame  is 


trussed  like  a  bridge  for  lasting  strength 
and  (-'rigidity.  Reel  yields  vrith  spring 
tension  at  both  ends.  With  spiral  de¬ 
sign  reel,  if  an  obstruction  is  hit,  only 
a  few  teeth  make  contact  at  a  time.  This 
substantially  reduces  tooth  breakage. 
See  these  New  Idea  side  delivery  rakes 
in  action  before  you  buy.  At  your  deal¬ 
er's  now.  or  write  for  free  literature. 


New  Idea  Low  Wheel  Side  Rake,  like  the 
high  wheel  rake,  is  easily  shifted  from 
raking  to  tedding.  Rubber  tired  for  easier 
running  and  handling. 
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FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  AvGO 

Dept.  500,  Coldwate'r,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the  FREE  literature  checked. 

Q  Side  rakes  and  tedders  □  Full  trailing  mower 

□  Pull-typ,e  parallel  bar  rake  □  Semi-mounted  mower 

□  Mounted  parallel  bar  rake  □  Booklet  —  Making  Hay 
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MORTON 

ANTI-BLOTE 


Thousands  of  cattle  herds 
protected  from  danger  of  BLOAT! 

Here  is  what  happened!  Morton  Salt  Company  offered  its  original, 
tested  and  proved  Anti-Blote  Salt  for  the  first  time  last  year.  The 
response  was  immediate  and  tremendous.  Orders  poured  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Anti-Blote  Salt  was  fed  to  thousands  of 
herds  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle  on  legume  pastures  during  the  bloat 
season.  Results  were  dramatic .  .  .  dreaded  bloat  was  brought 
under  control.  Where  Morton  Anti-Blote  Salt  was  fed  according  to 
directions,  the  incidence  of  bloat  was  so  greatly  reduced  that  death 
losses  were  practically  eliminated. 

No  death  losses  in  three  years  of  tests.  For  the  past  three  years 
Morton  Anti-Blote  Salt  has  been  under  controlled  tests  by 
Mississippi  State  College.  During  these  tests  not  one  animal  has 
died  while  being  fed  Anti-Blote  Salt. 

Now  available  at  new  low  cost.  Volume  sales  have  made  price 
reductions  possible.  Now  it  costs  only  pennies  a  day  per  head  to 
feed  Anti-Blote  Salt.  Even,  one  death  loss  from  bloat  may  cost  you 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Why  take  chances?  Feed  Anti-Blote  according 
to  directions  on  the  box. 

Order  in  advance  from  your  Morton  Salt  dealer!  Last  year  many 
who  wanted  Anti-Blote  Salt  were  disappointed.  They  neglected  to 
order  in  advance.  So  see  your  salt  dealer  now.  Each  air-tight,  10-lb. 
package  is  date  stamped.  It  should  be  used  before  that  date.  That 
is  another  reason  why  we  urge  you  to  order  well  in  advance  of  the 
bloat  season.  Ask  your  dealer  for  full  information  on  Anti-Blote  Salt. 

MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 

Chicago  3,  Illinois 


This  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  exhibit  showed  the  value  of  planting  high  populations 
of  hybrid  field  corn.  Planting  more  seed  per  acre  produces  more  bushels  o/  corn  per 
acre  and  does  it  with  smaller  ears— notice  typical  ear  of  corn  standing  alongside 
each  container.  The  usual  planting  is  around  10,000  plants  per  acre  and  could  be 
increased  for  more  profit,  according  to  Lawrence  L.  Huber,  Penn  State's  corn  breeder. 

Plant  Thick  for  More  Corn  Profit 


By  GEORGE  A.  VAN  HORN 


IF  YOU’RE  a  farmer  whose  wife 
wants  some  new  furnishing  or  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  home,  (and  who’s 
doesn’t?)  you  can  earn  that  extra  in¬ 
come  by  planting  higher  populations  of 
certified  hybrid  field  corn  designed  for 
your  land. 

The  extra  cash  you’ll  earn  from 
growing  more  plants  per  acre  will  buy 
that  new  equipment ! 

“Farmers  can  make  an  extra  $800 
profit  from  20  acres  of  corn  if  they 
grow  13,000  to  16,000  plants  per  acre 
instead  of  the  usual  10,000,”  claims 
Lawrence  L.  Huber,  corn  breeder  for 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Huber 
says  most  farmers  grow  about  10,000 
plants  per  acre. 

Tests  at  Penn  State  show  that  corn 
yields  increase  as  the  number  of  plants 
per  acre  increase.  Many  growers,'  es¬ 
pecially  those  with  highly  productive 
fields,  could  double  their  corn  planting 
populations  and  still  get  increases  in 
yields,  Huber  states. 

In  1956,  a  wet  year,  a  comparison  of 
yields  from  adjusted  plant  populations 
was  run  in  a  field  adjoining  the  Penn 
State  Experiment  Station  corn  plots. 
Pa.  444,  bred  at  University  Park,  Pa., 
was  selected  as  the  most  dependable 
hybrid  for  this  farm. 

Yields  of  shelled  corn  harvested 
were:  from  7,000  plants,  68  bushels  per 
acre;  from  10,000  plants,  85  bushels  per 
acre;  from  13,000  plants,  102  bushels; 
from  16,000  plants,  114  bushels;  and 
from  19,000  plants,  125  bushels.  Under 
conditions  prevailing  in  1956,  says 
Huber,  a  potential  yield  of  150  bushels 
per  acre  was  possible  but  the  corn  was 
not  planted  thick  enough  to  provide  it. 

Had  it  been  a  dry  year  as  in  1957,  he 
admits,  all  yields  would  have  been 
lower.  Yields  from  the  heavier  plant¬ 
ings  would  have  suffered  most  but  they 
still  would  have  been  higher  than  the 
low  or  medium  plant  populations. 

The  soil  was  moderately  deep,  well 
drained,  above  average  in  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  and  not  in  need  of  lime.  The  corn 
followed  two  years  of  good  legume- 
grass  sod  to  which  no  manure  or  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  had  been  applied.  Six 
hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  10-10-10 
were  plowed  down  in  preparation  for 
the  corn. 

Basic  planting  provided  for  more 
than  21,000  plants  per  acre,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  season  there  were  20,800. 


This  means  that  in  40-inch  rows,  a 
kernel  of  seed  was  dropped  every  six 
inches  or  slightly  less. 

When  the  corn  came  up,  various 
parts  of  the  field  were  thinned  to  7,000, 
to  10,000,  to  13,000,  to  16,000  and  to 
19,000  plants  per  acre — with  the  yields 
listed  above. 

Hybrid  corn  tests  for  the  Northern 
tier  counties  of  Pennsylvania  were  con¬ 
ducted  this  past  season  in  Bradford, 
Tioga  and  Potter  Counties. 
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An  Extended  Visit 

By  Ralph  Chambers 

A  QUICK  glance  from  behind  my 
newspaper  told  me  that  the  local 
barber  shop  where  I  waited  was  about 
to  become  the  scene  of  a  vocal  duel.  Old 
Peck,  the  closest  thing  that  we  can 
boast  of  to  a  rich  miser,  had  just  en¬ 
tered  while  “Nibs”  Archer,  our  aging 
playboy,  was  already  there  anticipating 
the  hot  towels  on  his  ample  jowls.  A 
nervous  shuffling  of  the  feet  by  Jack 
the  barber  showed  that  he  too  appre¬ 
ciated  the  possibilities. 

Words  cost  nothing  so  Peck  was  un¬ 
sparing  of  them  as  he  laid  the  ground 
work  for  his  attack.  The  subject  was, 
of  course,  the  one  always  closest  to 
his  heart:  the  waste  of  money,  to  Peck 
the  worst  of  the  seven  sins.  Any  of 
Peck’s  acquaintances  will  tell  you  if 
that  was  the  only  sin  Peck  would  be  a 
saint. 

“.  .  .  And  anybody  who  has  got  to  be 
our  age,  Archer,”  Peck  finally  summar¬ 
ized,  “had  better  be  a-lookin’  about  ’em 
to  see  what,  if  anything,  they’ve  laid 
by.” 

Nibs  measured  up  to  our  expecta¬ 
tions  when  he  answered  at  last,  “Welt 
Peck,  I  know  you  ain’t  never  been  con¬ 
vinced  you  can’t  take  it  with  you  or  at 
least  have  it  handy  so’s  you  can  com6 
back  after  it.  But  with  all  of  y°,J1 
scrimpin’  an  nigglin’  it’s  just  a  question 
of  time  ’til  you’ll  be  as  bad  off  as 
’cause  you’re  bound  to  run  out  Yessm 
Peck,  you  ain’t  going  to  have  enough- 
you’re  going  to  be  gone  too  long.” 


4-Bottom  Semi-Mounted  Ford  Plow 

Here’s  a  plow  especially  designed  to  match  the  new,  greater 
pulling  power  of  1958  Powermaster  Ford  Tractors.  It’s  fully 
controlled  by  Ford’s  hydraulic  touch-control  lever.  And  you  get 
a  full  6  inches  of  ground  clearance,  for  safe,  easy  transport.  This 
plow  provides  sure,  accurate  handling  characteristics,  and  high 
clearance  truss -frame  construction  for  easy  plowing  even  in 
heavy  trash.  See  it. 


'58  powcmm 

FORD  TRACTORS 


NEW  FORD  TILLAGE  TOOLS 

to  help  you  get  a  good  start 
toward  a  profitable  harvest! 


Wheel-Type  Flexo-Hitch  Disc  Harrow 

You’ll  get  better  seedbeds  easier  and  faster  with  Ford’s  big,  rugged 
wheel-type  disc  harrow.  Flexo-Hitch  design  provides  flexibility 
fore  and  aft . . .  and  flexibility  from  side  to  side,  too.  Each  gang 
is  free  to  follow  ground  contours  without  affecting  discing  action 
of  the  other  blades.  You  disc  all  the  ground  evenly,  with  no 
missed  spots.  And  this  new  harrow  provides  all  the  ground¬ 
following  characteristics  of  a  pull-type  harrow  — plus  the  con¬ 
venience  and  depth  control  of  wheel  transport.  It’s  rugged  and 
heavy,  too,  for  long  life  and  deep  penetration.  See  it  at  your 
nearby  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement  dealer’s. 


Gear  your  farm  to  4-plow  power  this  spring !  Gear  it  to  the  work-saving, 
time-saving  power  of  a  ’58  Ford  Tractor.  New  Powermaster  Ford  Tractors 
give  you  44  horsepower  at  the  drawbar,  50  horsepower  at  the  belt  (manu¬ 
facturer’s  ratings,  gasoline  models).  Here’s  plenty  of  power  to  pull  a 
4-bottom  plow  under  many  conditions— power  to  pull  a  big  10-  or  11-foot 
tandem  disc  at  a  surprising  pace. 

And  you  can  have  this  big-tractor  power  without  the  penalty  of  big- 
tractor  costs.  In  fact,  1958  Ford  Tractors  actually  cost  you  less 'per  unit 
of  horsepower  than  even  last  year’s  low-priced  models ! 

New  Powermaster  Ford  Tractors  are  available  with  LP-Gas  or  gasoline 
engines ...  in  all  purpose  or  row  crop  models.  They  give  you  more  work¬ 
saving  features,  too.  For  instance,  all  Ford  row  crop  tractors  are  equipped, 
with  power  steering  at  no  extra  cost! 

Save  Money  on  2-3  Plow  Power, Too! 

Ford’s  Workmaster  series  offers  you 
the  newest  versions  of  America’s 
favorite  2-3  plow  tractors.  At  extra- 
low  cost,  you  get  more  of  the  features 
you  need  — including  live-action 
hydraulic  system,  live  PTO,  and  many 
other  advantages.  See  them  now  — in 
all  purpose  or  row  crop  models. 

Buy  now . . .  on  easy  terms  ...at  your  nearby 

FORD  TRACTOR  and 
IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


Look... 
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NEW  short  auger  and 
hay  reserve  area 

Short,  positive  auger,  with  extra-wide  range  of 
float,  automatically  adjusts  to  windrow  size.  This 
short  auger  leaves  extra  room  for  incoming  hay 
during  compression  stroke  of  non-stop  plunger. 
Blunt-ended  auger  delivers  hay  without  "churning” 
that  shatters  valuable  leaves. 
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NEW  extra-wide  feed 
opening 

Look  at  that 
huge"mouth"! 
No  wonder, 
the  No.  46 
baler  "swal- 
lows”heaviesl 
crops  without 
choking  ...  or  leaf-shattering 
compression.  Hay  moves  freely 
and  easily  —  direcily  into  bale 
chamber  to  keep  the  No.  46  baling 
at  peak  capacity  every  split- 
second  of  the  day! 
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See  it  now  at  your  IH  dealers 


Get  proof  it  sets  new  performance  and 
profit  standards  for  low-cost  balers! 

Here’s  extra  baler  capacity  you  can  see  right  in  your  IH  dealer’s  showroom.  Where 
others  pinch  and  funnel  hay,  the  new  McCormick  No.  46  baler  has  a  full  "bore”.  Where 
forks  and  tines  get  in  the  way,  the  new  No.  46  provides  an  unobstructed  "super  hay¬ 
way”  from  pickup  to  bale  chamber.  Here’s  extra  capacity  which,  according  to  owner 
reports,  can  help  you  bale  up  to  13  tons  per  hour! 

Low  first  cost .  .  .  high  daily  tonnage!  No  wonder  the  No.  46  baler  is  a  big  money¬ 
maker!  Per- bale- cost  of  ownership  and  operation  hits  a  new  low.  Now,  you  can 
profitably  own  the  No.  46  for  as  little  as  llA  days’  baling  a  year.  And  you  have  a  wider 
profit  margin  when  you  bale  for  your  neighbors. 

Capacity  close  to  that  of  balers  costing  $700  more,  helps  you  bale  all  your  crop 
at  peak  goodness.  You  get  tons -of  added  feed  value  from  your  same  fields.  This  extra 
capacity  isn’t  a  demonstration  sprint.  You  can  count  on  it  day  after  day  .  .  .  year  after 
year.  And  this  adds  up  to  hundreds  of  extra  tons  over  the  long  life  of  the  No.  46  baler ! 


New  guided  knife  plunger  holds  precise  adjust’ 
merit  for  capacity-gaining  shear  cuts.  Plunger  cj1 
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New  Exact-O-Matic  control  gives  you  the 
bale  you  like  to  handle.  Just  loosen  one  set  screw  1 
adjust  bale  length  from  1  8  to  42  inches. 
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NEW  three  wide-sweep  packer  fingers 

See  how  far  triple  packer  fingers  reach  . . .  how  wide 
they  span!  No  wonder,  they  sweep  more  hay  into 
the  bale  chamber  on  every  stroke.  They  also  spread 
hay  more  evenly  across  full  width  of  plungerhead 
for  more  evenly  packed  bales  that  seldom  buckle. 
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o  outbale  them  all ! 


You’re  a  BIGGER  man  in  the  hayfield  with  a  new, 
low-cost  McCormick  No.  46  baler.  Advanced  features 
give  it  amazing  capacity  for  its  size  and  price.  Con¬ 
sider  how  this  lower  per-bale-cost  of  ownership  and 
operation  can  make  it  a  big  profit  maker  for  you. 


International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  AA-4,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Tell  me  how  I  can  Isale  extra  tonnage  .  .  .  pocket  extra  profit 
with  a  hay-hungry  McCormick  baler.  Send  material  checked: 
□  New  McCormick  No.  46  baler  □  McCormick  No.  55  baler 
□  Cost-Comparison  form. 


Send 

for 

FREE 

information 

today! 


Name_ 


_□  Student 


Address- 


Post  Office- 


-State.. 


My  IH  dealer  is_ 


ll-new 


McCormick*  No. 46  baler 


NORMAL  OPERATING  POSITION 


TRANSPORT  POSITION 


|!®w  adjustable  hitch  lets  you  move  tractor  in 
Jpnt  of  baler  for  fast,  safe  transport.  When  baling, 
B®  itch  keeps  tractor  wheels  clear  of  the  windrow. 


(  w  close-coupled  design  of  No.  46  baler  saves 
|j  flt11e  ar)d  trouble  in  gullied  or  terraced  fields. 
I  so  makes  transport  safer .  .  ,  storage  easier! 


INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER  DEALER 


International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use 

— Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment  ...  Twine  ...  Commercial 
Wheel  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  . .  Construction  Equipment 
— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


SEE  YOUR 


Hear  IH  Farm  News  on  WTIC,  6:25  am;  WGY,  6:25  am;  WSYR,  5:00  am;  WHAM,  12:10  pm 
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NEW  FROM 

jamesway!.. 


tlie  lowest  line 
of  ice  bank  coolers 
in  tbe  industry 


T 


NEW 

dimension 

'for 

Ice  Bank 
Coolers 

34" 


Jamesway  “trim-line”  styling 
gives  milk  handling  a  light¬ 
hearted  lift  with  a  new  low  34" 
height.  It’s  another  bonus-extra 
added  to  these  exclusive  features: 

•  Double  Premium  Cooling  — 

delivers  38°  cooling  in  minutes. 
Assures  low  blend  tempera¬ 
tures,  never  gives  bacteria  a 
chance. 

•  2-Way  Temp  Barrier  —  cold 
in,  heat  out!  Perfectly  cooled 
milk  every  day,  any  day.  Bond¬ 
ed  fiberglas,  styrofoam  and 
aluminum  Temp  Barrier  ac¬ 
tually  holds  milk  4  days  at  38° 
with  power  off. 


And  you  get  a  host  of  other 
Jamesway  extras  —  one-piece 
fiberglas  cabinet  (stronger  than 
steel) ;  18-8  stainless  steel  frame 
—  no  rust  or  corrosion;  rounded 
corners  for  thorough  cleaning; 
remote  or  built-in  control.  150, 
200,  250,  300,  400,  500  gallon 
units.  Complies  with  all  ~3-A 
regulations. 

For  complete  details  and  in¬ 
formation  on  Jamesway ’s  easy 
ownership  plan  see  your  James¬ 
way  dealer.  For  folder  write: 
James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  AG-48, 
c/o  you  nearest  division  office. 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 


All  of  the  water,  over  all  of  the  ice,  all  of  the  time 
—  exclusive  Jamesway  flow  pattern. 


Fast-flowing,  mountain 
cold  water  sweeps  heat 
away  from  the  sides 
and  bottom  for  Double 
Premium  cooling.  Costs 
less  to  lower  and  main¬ 
tain  milk  temperatures. 


Sani-Kool’s  2-way 
Temp  Barrier  keeps 
fiberglas  exterior  com¬ 
pletely  dry.  No  sweat¬ 
ing  or  spotting.  A 
swish  of  a  cloth  and 
it’s  inspection-clean. 


Jamesway’s  new  “trim¬ 
line”  styling  solves  in¬ 
stallation — so  compact 
it  slides  through  the 
milk-house  door.  No 
structural  remodeling 
to  run  up  cost. 


Direct  Expansion  Cooler 


Only  32"  high  for  easy 
pouring,  fast  cleaning. 
All  18-8  non-magnetic 
stainless  steel  construc¬ 
tion.  Direct  cooling  with 
serpentine  coils  . . .  fast, 
no  condensation  above 
the  milk  line.  .  Grease¬ 
less  nylon  gear  motor. 
Remote  control  panel  or 
self-contained  units.  160 
to  500  gal.  capacity. 


Jamesway 

FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORINGt 

FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


?4a  SxfrCaaatian  t&e  ‘Pioficaect 

“Self  Help  Dairy  Plan 


BILL  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January  16 
has  been  designated  as  “the 
Dairy  Stabilization  Act  of  1958.” 
It  represents  a  compromise  agreed  up¬ 
on  by  a  number  of  organizations  in¬ 
cluding  the  National  Grange,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Milk  Producers’  Federation  and 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  the  “self  help” 
dairy  plan. 

If  this  bill  is  passed  by  Congress  at 
the  present  session,  a  referendum  of 
dairymen  is  to  be  held  September  8, 
1958,  and  if  a  majority  of  dairymen 
approve,  the  price  support  activities  of 
the  Federal  Dairy  Stabilization  Board 
as  set  up  by  the  law  would  begin  April 
1,  1959.  At  the  same  time,  the  price 
supports  on  manufactured  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  as  now  conducted  by  the  U.S.D.A. 
would  stop.  *- 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  dairymen,  through  their 
own  organizations,  to  assume  the  cost 
of  the  dairy  price  supporting  activities 
now  in  operation  without  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  To  do  this,  a  tax  or  fee  of  25 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  would  be  levied 
on  all  milk  marketed. 

Briefly,  here  is  what  the  bill  pro¬ 
poses: 

1.  ^he  formation  of  a  Dairy  Stabili¬ 
zation  Board  of  15  members  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  from  nomina¬ 
tions  made  by  the  milk  producers.  This 
Board  would  be  authorized  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  up  to  $350  million  without 
security,  but  with  interest,  and  to  bor¬ 
row  more  money  as  needed  from  other 
available  credit  sources. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  appoint  a  Federal  Dairy  Advis¬ 
ory  Committee  of  12  on  which  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  distributors  of  milk,  and 
consumers,  would  be  represented. 

3.  For  the  first  year  of  operation,  the 
Board  is  directed  to  support  prices  of 
dairy  products  (if  the  bill  becomes 
law),  at  90  percent  of  parity.  The 
money  to  meet  this  cost  would  come 
from  the  assessment  of  25  cents  per 
cwt.  on  all  milk  sold. 

In  the  future  the  level  of  support 
would  be  announced  each  year.  If  the 
25  cents  per  cwt.  assessment  should  not 
cover  the  cost,  individual  producers 
would  receive  a  marketing  allotment. 
Then  two  assessment  rates  would  be 
made,  one  assessment  would  be  for  the 
amount  of  milk  a  producer  could  sell 
under  his  allotment;  the  other,  a  higher 
assessment,  for  all  milk  in  excess  of 
marketing  allotments. 

4.  A  brake  is  provided  on  support  lev¬ 
els.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could, 
after  a  hearing,  order  a  stabilization 
price  level  which  would  not  be  “un¬ 
reasonably  high.” 

The  points  given  above,  of  coyrse, 
are  only  the  high  spots.  If  you  would 
like  a  copy  of  the  bill  for  study,  write 
to  your  Congressman  at  the  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
ask  for  a  copy  of  the  proposed  bill, 
H.R.  10043. 

At  the  moment  there  are  several  un¬ 
answered  questions.  The  first  is  this: 
Will  Congress  pass  the  Bill?  That  is 
something  only  time  will  tell. 

The  second  question  is  this:  If  the 
Bill  is  passed,  will  a  majority  of  dairy¬ 
men  vote  in  favor  of  a  25  cents  per  cwt. 
assessment  to  put  its  provisions  into 
effect?  Many  have  objected  to  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  2  cents  per  cwt.  for  promoting 
and  advertising  milk.  Also,  will  dairy¬ 
men  accept  the  probability  of  produc¬ 
tion  controls  in  the  form  of  marketing 
allotments  ?  Certainly  any  dairyman 
before  he  votes  “yes”  or  “no”  should 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  what 
the  law  would  provide. 


As  might  be  expected,  there  are  dif. 
ferences  of  opinion,  with  some  groups 
and  individuals  being  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  bill  and  others  expressing  serious 
doubts. 

Surely,  setting  up  a  situation  when 
the  taxpayers  would  not  have  to  stain 
the  cost  of  price  support  activities 
would  remove  one  argument  against 
price  supports. 

Those  who  question  the  soundness  of 
the  proposal  (among  them  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation)  ask 
number  of  questions: 

1.  Is  it  constitutional  to  delegate  to 
an  organization  such  as  the  Federal 
Dairy  Stabilization  Board  the  authority 
to  assess  dairymen  to  pay  the  costs’ 

The  proponents  of  the  plan  have  con¬ 
sulted  lawyers  who  have  stated  that  in 
their  opinion  such  assessments  are  con¬ 
stitutional.  Chances  are,  however, 
equally  competent  lawyers  will  chal¬ 
lenge  the  statement. 

2.  Assuming  that  the  Bill  is  passed 
and  signed  by  the  President,  will  it 
work?  No  one  can  answer  this  with 
certainty.  However,  among  past  un¬ 
successful  efforts  to  bolster  prices  are 
the  Federal  Farm  Board,  the  plowing 
under  of  crops,  and  the  more  recent 
price  support  efforts  originally  designed 
to  stimulate  war-time  food  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  proponents  of 
Bill,  while  generally  agreeing  that  the 
present  price  supports  are  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  argue  that  a  return  to  a  free  mar¬ 
ket  would  be  disastrous,  and  that  such 
action  should  be  postponed  until  some 
prdgram  has  been  provided  (in  I 
case,  the  Dairy  Stabilization  Act 
1958)  for  maintaining  prices  at  pres¬ 
ent  levels  Or  higher. 


PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE 


FEED  ACCORDING  TO 
QUALITY  OF  ROUGHAGE 

OUR  RATIO  of  grain  to  milk  is 
probably  quite  heavy  as  our  hay  is 
not  of  the  best  quality.  We  have  not 
established  any  new  seeding  fox'  three 
years  previous  to  1957  and  the  legumes 
make  up  a  small  percentage  of  the  hay 
We  also  use  quite  a  lot  of  hay  that  is 
bought  standing  which  is  not  of  the 
best  quality. 

The  ratio  of  •  grain  to  milk  during 
stabling  season  would  run  from  1  to 
3,  to  1  to  4,  with  first  calf  heifers  being 
fed  heavier  to  compensate  for  their 
increase  in  body  weight.  Also  cows  are 
fed  somewhat  heavier  nearer  the  end 
of  lactation  when  they  are  developing 
the  next  calf. 

On  pasture,  our  cows  get  grain  every 
day  with  the  ratio  being  about  1  to  6 
when  feed  in  pasture  is  at  its  best.  The 
amount  gets  about  back  to  barn  feed¬ 
ing  amount  as  the  pasture  gets  poorer. 
Our  cows  have  access  to  hay  every  day 
of  the  year.  The  price  of  grain  com¬ 
pared  to  the  price  of  milk  would  have 
some  bearing  on  the  amount  fed. 

No  cow  is  fed  more  than  17  lbs.  PeI 
day.  Probably  about  the  same  amount 
of  milk  would  be  produced  for  a  short 
time  if  fed  less  grain  but  we  figure  if 
they  do  not  need  it  to  put  in  the  pa>f 
they  will  put  it  on  their  backs  to  he 
able  to  do  a  better  job  later. 

We  plan  to  have  all  cows  dry  fof 


months  and  at  that  time  they  are 


fed 


generally  about  7  or  8  lbs.  of  grain 
per  day,  sometimes  more. 

Our  dairy  ration  is  custom-mix^ 
with  the  formula  changed  some  if  ^  ‘ 
ference  in  price  of  ingredients  warran 
it,  although  it  is  not  changed  much  a 
one  time. 

Last  year,  1945,  we  sold  over  791.^ 
lbs.  of  milk  at  the  plant,  also  start® 
22  calves  on  milk,  no  substitute. — 
Lynde,  Gouverneur ,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  5,  1958 


‘So-tatei  t&e  'Heat 

Canning  Tomato  Industry 


By  P.  A.  MINGES 

Cornell  Vegetable  Crop  Department 


w 


|E  WANT  to  keep  our  canning 
tomato  industry.  Though  not  a 
large  segment  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  economy,  it  has  been  a 
substantial  market  outlet  for  many 
years,  returning  some  3  to  7  million 
dollars  per  year  to  New  York  vege¬ 
table  growers.  But  unless  recent  trends 
are  reversed,  New  York  faces  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  losing  this  industry.  Already 
a  number  of  processing  plants  have  dis¬ 
continued  tomatoes  as  an  item. 

What  is  the  reason  fcrr  this  dis¬ 
couraging  situation?  Actually  it  is  a 
matter  of  losing  out  in  our  competitive 
position  among  the  states  producing 
tomatoes  for  processing. 

During  the  past  12  years 
costs  of  production  have 
been  rising  steadily  but 
in  New  York  there  has 
not  been  a  sufficient  in¬ 
crease  in  average  yields 
to  spread  the  costs.  As  a 
result  the  prices  paid  to 
growers  have  had  to  be 
raised  to  a  point  above 
the  prices  paid  in  most 
major  competing  states 
and  without  a  compen¬ 
sating  increase  in  quali¬ 
ty  this  has  reduced  our 
competitive  position.  The 
past  3  or  4  poor  tomato 
seasons,  particularly 
1956,  has  farther  darken¬ 
ed  the  picture. 

Hunting  for  Answers 

What  are  the  chances 
for  improving  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  saving  the  to¬ 
mato  industry  ?  Pretty 
good,  it  appears,  if  all 
segments  of  the  industry 
including  growers,  processors,  plant 
growers  and  others  work  together  in 
solving  the  problems.  The  College  of 
Agriculture  including  the  Extension 
Service  and  the  two  Vegetable  Crops 
Departments  at  Geneva  and  Ithaca 
have  outlined  a  tomato  improvement 
program  which  should  help. 


Station  appears  to  give  higher  early 
yields  than  any  of  the  other  standard 
varieties  currently  used  for  processing. 

Fireball,  as  yet  untested  for  process¬ 
ing,  is  the  earliest  of  all  varieties  used 
for  fresh  market  and  should  be  given 
a  real  trial.  It  has  good  internal  color, 
does  not  crack  badly,  and  under  some 
conditions  is  very  prolific.  It  appears 
to  require  a  stringent  spray  program 
for  holding  foliage  diseases  in  check 
and  there  is  good  indication  that  over¬ 
hardening  of  the  transplants  should  be 
avoided.  Sometimes  fruit  size  is  unde¬ 
sirably  small. 

It  is  hoped  further  testing  can  point 


Early,  higher  yields  of  improved  quality  and  color  will 
help  New  York  farmers  in  competition  for  canning 
tomato  market. 

the  way  to  making  Fireball  a  fairly 
consistent  performer  so  it  can  fill  in  as 
an  acceptable  early  variety  until  a  bet¬ 
ter  one  comes  along. 

Closer  Setting 

Plant  spacings  that  provide  7  to  8 
square  feet  per  plant,  tend  to  give 

This  program  involves  some  sugges-  higher  early  yields- per  acre  than  spac- 
tions  based  on  findings  from  recent  re-  ings  of  10  to  15  square  feet.  The  indi¬ 
search  plus  some  ideas  where  the  dif-  vidual  fruits  don’t  ripen  any  faster  but 
ferent  groups  can  do  some  exploring  of  in  the  early  stages  of  fruiting,  when 
further  possibilities  for  improvement,  plants  tend  to  set  about  the  same  num- 
In  other  words  we  have  a  few  answers  ber  of  fruits  regardless  of  spacing, 
but  not  all  and  are  setting  the  stage  higher  plant  populations  mean  higher 
whereby  all  those  interested  can  assist  yields  per  acre.  It  is  suggested  that 
in  finding  or  developing  the  answers  to  growers  try  spacings  of  15  to  20  inches 
the  unsolved  problems.  in  the  row  thia  year  on  a  trial  basis. 

The  improvement  program  consists  Other  factors  that  can  help  in  earli- 
of  four  major  points  of  emphasis:  ness  include  the  use  of  good  plants  (not 

1.  Earlier  harvests  and  higher  yields  over-hardened  as  this  tends  to  delay 

—to  lengthen  the  harvesting  period,  to  maturity),  selection  of  well  di-ained 
even  out  the  deliveries  of  tomatoes  and  soils,  proper  fertilization  and  irrigation 
to  get  more  of  the  crop  harvested  ahead  in  dry  springs  when  plants  are  slow 
of  frosts  and  damaging  rains.  to  resume  growth  after  transplanting 

2.  Increased  total  yields— consistent-  due  to  lack  of  moisture. 

ty  good  yields  are  necessary  to  make  The  selection  of  a  good  tomato  soil 
the  enterprise  profitable  to  both  grow-  is  highly  important  for  obtaining  high 
ers  and  canners  at  prices  fairly  well  in  total  yields.  This  crop  is  deep  rooted 
line  with  other  states.  and  will  perform  best  on  soils  that  per- 

3.  Improved  q  u  a  I  i  t  y,  particularly  mit  extensive  root  development  to  a 

color — good  quality  raw  product  leads  depth  of  4  to  6  feet.  This  also  means 
fo  a  high  quality  processed  product  and  selecting  soils  that  are  well  drained 
also  helps  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  and  at  the  same  time  have  good  soil 
Processing.  structure  so  water  and  air  can  perco- 

4.  Reduce  growing  costs — any  im-  jate  easily  to  the  lower  soil  depths. 
Provement  in  this  category  can  lead  to  Soils  with  good  water  holding  capaci- 
h'gher  net  returns  per  ton  without  ties  such  as  sandy  to  silt  loams  provide 

iirther  price  increases.  good  reservoirs  of  water  for  tiding  over 

An  acceptable  variety  that  would  tlry  periods  and  maintaining  good  size 
start  maturing  early  in  August  would  0f  fruit. 


Provide  the  best  answer  to  higher  early 
Melds.  The  perfect  early  variety  for 
Processing  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  in 
meantime  there  is  some  promise 


the 

for 


improvement  by  using  Fireball, 
ictor  and  perhaps  some  others.  Gen- 
eva  a  new  release  from  the  Geneva 


Supplying  Water 

Closer  spacings  also  likely  will  pro¬ 
vide  higher  total  yields  especially  when 
the  harvest  season  is  ended  premature¬ 
ly  —  a  rather  frequent  occurrence  in 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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PENNSAN 


© 


...a  lew  5-in-l 
bulk  tank  sanitizer 


N  ; 


Pennsan  is  a  new  5-way 
action  liquid  sanitizer  that 
has  been  developed  at  the 
request  of  dairy  equipment 
manufacturers  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  recommended  for  use 
with  bulk  milk  cooling  tanks, 
tank  trucks  and  CIP  lines. 


Here  are  PENNSAN’s  5-in-l  features: 


•  sanitizes 

.  .  .  effective  against  the 
bacteria  that  cause  poor 
quality  milk. 

•  controls  milkstone 

.  .  .  prevents  milkstone 


buildup  .  .  .  removes  milk¬ 
stone  formations. 

•  passivates  stainless  steel 

.  .  .  conditions  surface  of 
stainless  steel  tanks  and 
other  equipment. 

•  cleans 

.  .  .  prevents  hard  water 
buildup  .  .  .  used  for  brush¬ 
ing,  spraying  or  circulating. 

•  guards  against  corrosion 

.  .  .  will  not  corrode  or  dis¬ 
color  equipment. 


Pennsan  is  only  one  product  of  the  complete  line  of  Pennsalt 
B-K®  cleaners  and  sanitizers  developed  specifically  for  the 
dairy  industry.  Ask  your  dealer  about  Pennsan,  or  write 
B-K  Dept.  596,  Pennsalt  Chemicals  Corporation,  Three 
Penn  Center,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


Pennsalt 

Chemicals 

ESTABLISHED  1850 


® 


THE  SIGN  OF  APPROVAL 


New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers'  Association 
Bainbridge,  New  York 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  apd  Transplanls-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers.  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  Stock. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Homer  City,  Pa. 


Box  |305  -1 


Mix  your 
own  feed 
and  SAVE! 


BROWER 

WfaMu/Utd 

MIXER 

•  FRESH-MIXED  FEED 
AT  LOWEST  COST 

•  SAVES  UP  TO  $16 
A  TON 

•  A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY 
FARMER  S  NEEDS 

•  30-DAY  TRIAL  .  .  . 
EASY  TERMS 

•  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
SELLING  MIXER 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  1317,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


modern  farming's  NEW  pace-setter 


•sane. 
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REAL  PROFIT-USE  THE  Fi 


Exclusive  Leaf  Guard  Design  Babies  the  Leaves,  but  Bales  Fast 

Here’s  the  sweetest  baler  ever  made  . . .  Last  season’s  sell-out  proves  it. 

High  Capacity  ...  It  bales  up  to  10  tons  per  hour.  Trouble-Free  Service." 
Built  to  really  last,  the  Massey-Ferguson  No.  3  Baler  uses  sealed  bearing5' 
oilite  and  nylon  bushings  that  never  need  lubrication.  Saves  you  valuable 
hours  when  they  count  the  most.  Compact  Design  .  .  .  Barely  chest-high  a*10 
not  much  wider  than  your  tractor,  you  can  always  see  what  you’re  doing  aw  I 
you  needn’t  worry  about  getting  through  narrow  gates.  Handy  for  storage 
Efficient'.  .  .  Hay  only  makes  two  turns  from  windrow  to  finished  bale." 
there’s  no  loss  of  precious  leaves,  always  top  feed  value.  Easy  Adjustments."  | 
It  lets  you  make  31  or  37  inch  bales  under  all  conditions,  whether  in  g°otl 
green  hay  or  dry,  bushy  straw.  You  can  adjust  for  fluffy  or  tight  bales,  too. 
Use  with  any  Tractor  .  .  .  The  swinging  hitch,  with  its  single  pin  clevis,  adjust 
to  fit  the  drawbar  of  any  tractor  and  facilitates  transport.  Your  Choice- 
Power  .  .  .  Massey-Ferguson’s  No.  3  Baler  is  ready  for  you  in  either  a 
Engine-Driven  model.  - 

For  the  Perfect  Combination  of  Hay-Makmg  Tools  .  .  .  Also  choose  one01' I 
the  Massey-Ferguson  Dyna-Balance  Mowers  and  your  choice  of  mounted 1 
pull-type  Side  Delivery  Rakes. 


the  big,  complete  Massey-Ferguson 
line  at  these  dealers. 
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Massey-Ferguson 
30  Dyna-Balance  Mower 

Exclusive  Dyna-Balance  Drive  Makes  Pitman 
Old-Fashioned!  Instead,  the  revolutionary 
Massey-Ferguson  Dyna-Balance  Mower  drives 
the  sickle  in  an  entirely  new  way.  There’s  no 
troublesome  pitman  ...  so  there’s  no  noisy, 
nerve-racking  vibration.  And  because  of  its 
unique  design,  it  operates  smoothly,  efficiently. 
You  cut  more  hay  each  operating  hour  . .  .  get 
into  the  field  when  your  hay  is  at  peak  maturity. 
This  is  the  mower  that  gets  extra  profits  from 
every  crop !  Tractor-mounted  by  the  3-point  hitch 
system  for  finger-tip  control  and  easy  transport. 


Massey-Ferguson  Mounted  and 
Pull-Type  Side  Delivery  Rakes 

You'll  Always  Get  the  Quality  Hay  You  Want 

The  six-bar  offset  reel  handles  hay  more  gently 
. .  .  disturbs  it  less  .  .  .  moves  it  faster  to  the 
windrow.  This  means  quality  hay  for  highest 
profit.  The  Massey-Ferguson  design  will  move  a 
full  8-foot  swath,  cleanly,  gently,  and  produce  a 
light,  fluffy  windrow  with  all  the  precious  leaves 
toward  the  inside.  You  can  take  your  choice  of  a 
hydraulic  or  easy  handcrank  reel  lift.  There  are 
several  rakes  available  in  fully  mounted  and  pull- 
type  styles  in  7  and  8  foot  sizes. 


World's  most  famous  combines  and  the  only  tractors  with  the  Ferguson  System 


ASK 

about  the  liberal,  all-new  Massey-Ferguson 
Time  Repayment  Plans  designed  to 
fit  every  farm  income  pattern. 

AFTON  LIVERPOOL 


Bernett  H.  Decker 
ALBANY 

Abele  Tractor  &  Equip.  Co. 
AMSTERDAM 
Giuffre  Bros. 

ANDOVER 

Leon’s  Sales  &  Service 
ANTWERP 

Harold  A.  Northrop 
ARCADE 

Clinton  Copeland 
ATLANTA 

Steuben  Farm  Supply 
AUBURN 

Clark  &  Whaley 
Fleming  Implement  Co. 
BALLSTON  SPA 

Pettit  Sales  &  Service 
BELLEVILLE 

Henry  &  Pelton 
BERGEN 

Kaiser— Wilcox 
BLOSSVALE 

Jay’s  Sales  &  Service 
BOSTON 

Emerling  Chevrolet,  Inc. 
BUFFALO 

Fronckowiak  Motor  Sales 
CANANDAIGUA 

Donald  J.  Howard 
CANAJOHARIE 

Baker’s  Farm  Supply 
CANTON 

Cornell  Farm  Implement 
CENTRAL  BRIDGE 

J  &  P  Implement  Co. 

CENTRAL  SQUARE 

Central  Square  Implement 
CHAMPLAIN 

Raymond  Bedard 
CHATEAUGAY 

Spelman  &  Ryan 
CHERRY  CREEK 

Cherry  Creek  Motor  Sales 
CHESTER 

Chester  B  &  J  Garage 
CLERMONT 

Czajka  Brothers  Garage 
CLINTON 

George  K.  Marsh 
COLLINS 
Wilson’s 
COLONIE 

Abele  Tractor  &  Equip.  Co. 
DAVENPORT 

Mac  Cracken  Farm  Supply 
DELHI 

Rosa  Farm  Sales 
DE  RUYTER 

H.  W.  Cooks  Farm  Service 
EAST  AURORA 
Circle  Motors 
EAST  RANDOLPH 
Edward  Gumienik 
EAST  SYRACUSE 

Northeast  Tractor  Sales 
ELBA 

County  Line  Garage 
ELLENBURG  DEPOT 
S.  L.  Drown  &  Sons 
FILLMORE 
L.  L.  Babbitt 
FONDA 

Fonda  Farm  Supply 
FRANKLIN 

O’Hara  Farm  Implement 
FRANKLINVILLE 

C.  A.  Phillips  &  Son,  Inc. 
FRIENDSHIP 

Frank  E.  Ballinger 
GOUVERNEUR 

Jones  Farm  Supply 
GRAND  GORGE 

Sauveur’s  Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 

Kolo’s  Sales  &  Service 
HEMLOCK 

John  P.  Dooley  &  Son 
HERKIMER 

Palmer  T.  Watkins 
HILLSDALE 
James  Petith 
HINSDALE 

Paul  F.  Brown 
HOMER 

W.  J.  Price 
HORNELL 

Thacher  Bros. 

ITHACA 

M  &  M  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
JEFFERSONVILL% 

Jeffersonville  Garage 
KINDERHOOK 

Kinderhook  Farm  Equipment 
KING’S  FERRY 
Roy  A.  Tuttle 
KIRKVILLE 
Mabie  Bros. 

LA  FARGEVILLE 
Glenn  Johndrow 
LE  ROY 

F.  W.  Bickford 
LIBERTY 

Charles  Lennon 
LITTLE  FALLS  . 

Whitcomb  Pontian  3-12-58 


Viel  Bros. 

LONG  ISLAND 

Island  Power  Tools  Co.  of 
Huntington  Inc. 

Rolle  Brothers — Riverhead 
LOOMIS-WALTON 

Delaware  Farm  Supply 

MARLBORO 

States  Sarles  Sons 
MESSENA 

S.  P.  Fournia 
MIDDLEPORT 
R.  Max  Hyde 
MILLERTON 

Scoland  Farm  Mach.  Co. 
MONSEY 

Monsey  Garage 
MUNNSVILLE 
A.  H.  Stewart 

NAPLES 

C.  W.  Guile 
NELLISTON 

Hawkins  Tractor 
NEW  BERLIN 
Walter  Elliot 
NEW  BREMAN 

Meszaro’s  Farm  Supply 
NEW  HAMPTON 

Sosler  Bros.  Garage 
NEW  PALTZ 

New  Paltz  Tractor  & 
Equipment 
NEWPORT 

Walter  Sales  &  Service 
NORTH  BLENHEIM 

Moores  Auto  &  Electric  Service 
NORTH  JAVA 

Java  Farm  Supply 
NORTH  SYRACUSE 
Carl  Towsley 
NORWICH 
R.  D. 'Smith 
OAK  HILL 

Cooke  Equipment  Co. 

ONEIDA 

Castle  Garage 
ONTARIO 

Union  Hill-Ontario  Sales  & 
Service 
OWEGO 

J.  D.  Hunt  &  Sons 
PANAMA 

Panama  Farm  Supply 
PENN  YANN 

Penn  Yann  Tractor  Co. 

PERU 

Shorten  &  Son 
PORT  JERVIS 

William  Reinhardt  &  Son 
POUGHKEEPSIE 

Inland  Tractor  &  Equipment 
RAMSONVILLE 

Walter  R.  Peterson 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 
Leo  M.  Filburn 
SCHENEVUS 

Raymond  Dubben 
SHERIDAN 

Main  Motors 
SKANEATELES 

Skaneateles  Equipment  Co. 
STERLING 

Matson  Lumber  Co. 

STONE  RIDGE  / 

George  Von  Bargen 
TH0RNW00D 

Stark. Garden  Supplies 
TROUPSBURG 
Elbert  Potter 
TROY 

Rath  Bros.  Garage 
TYRONE 

Tyrone  Motors 

VALATIE 

Hein’s  Equipment  Co. 
VERONA 

Haiders  Farm  Equipment 
VOORHESVILLE 

New  Salem  Garage 
WALLKILL 

George  W.  Crist  &  Co. 
WARSAW 

Parnell  Farm  Supply 
WATERLOO 

Finger  Lakes  Equipment  Co. 
WATERPORT 

Parson’s  Tractor  & 
Implement  Co. 

WATERTOWN 

Northern  Implement  Co. 
WEEDSPORT 

Otic  Jorolemon  &  Sons 
WESTFIELD 
Lloyd  Larson 
WHITE  PLAINS 

General  Tractor  &  Mower 
WHITNEY  POINT 
N.  L.  Barnes 
WILLIAMSON 

Ralph  A.  Verbridge 
WILSON 

Thomas  E.  Brawn 
WINDSOR 

Farm  Mach.  Service 
WOLCOTT 

Jim’s  Farm  Equipment  Store 
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Dairy  Specialist 
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|  |N  ever-increasing  proportion  of 
dairymen  are  coming  to  realize 
|  the  importance  of  high  quality 
home  grown  roughage  to  an  effi¬ 
cient  dairy  feeding  program.  In  the 
Northeast,  one  significant  factor  in  ob¬ 
taining  larger  quantities  of  high  quali¬ 
ty  roughage  has  been  the  trend  toward 
the  harvesting  and  storage  of  hay 
crops  as  silage,  particularly  the  first 
cutting. 

In  New  England  for  instance  from 
1950  to  1954,  annual  hay  crop  silage 
tonnage  increased  from  200,000  to  500,- 
000  tons.  Such  a  dramatic  tonnage  in¬ 
crease  means  that  many  dairymen  are 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  following  possible  ways: 

1.  Reducing  loss  of  nutrients  grown. 

2.  Feeding  more  digestible  roughage 
because  it  was  cut  at  an  early  stage 
of  maturity. 

3.  Making  full  use  of  all  first  growth 
forage. 

4.  Permitting  second  growth  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  spring  moisture. 

5.  Spreading  the  labor  load  associated 
with  the  first  cutting. 

Should  you  put  up  hay  crop  silage? 
If  you  answer  “yes”  to  most  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions,  the  chances  are  you 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  use  of  hay 
crop  silage  in  your  feeding  program. 

1.  Do  poor  hay  drying  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  June  make  it  necessary  to  delay 
the  harvest  of  much  of  your  first  cut¬ 
ting  until  it  is  mature? 

2.  Does  rain  often  fall  on  partially  dry 
hay  causing  you  additional  harvest¬ 
ing  costs  as  well  as  reducing  the  nu¬ 
trient  value  of  the  hay  through  leach¬ 
ing  and  excessive  leaf  shattering? 

3.  Does  much  of  your  lush  spring  pas¬ 
ture  go  to  waste  because  the  cows 
could  not  eat  it  before  it  matured? 

4.  Do  you  often  find  yourself  short  of 
pasture  in  July  and  August  and  have 
either  to  settle  for  decreased  milk 
flow  or  feed  more  grain? 

5.  Does  getting  that  first  cutting  for¬ 
age  harvested  and  stored  as  hay  pose 
a  labor  problem  because  of  many  de¬ 
lays  due  to  poor  drying  conditions? 
Many  dairymen  will  answer  “yes”  to 

most  of  the  above  questions,  therefore 
it  would  seem  desirable  to  discuss  the 
more  important  factors  that  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  careful  attention  of  all  plan¬ 
ning  to  put  up  hay  crop  silage. 

Care  should  be  exercised  when  select¬ 
ing  crops  for  silage.  Silage  will  be  no 
higher  in  quality  than  the  crops  from 
which  it  was  made.  The  first  cuttings 
of  legumes,  grass-legume  mixtures  and 
surplus  spring  pasture  are  most  desir¬ 
able  for  silage.  Where  possible  choose 
crops  that  will  mature  at  varying  dates 
to  extend  the  harvest  season  and  reduce 
peak  work  loads. 

Direct  Cut  or  Wilt? 

It  has  been  adequately  demonstrated 
that  the  moisture  content  of  forage  as 
it  is  ensiled  has  an  exceedingly  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  on  both  the  success  of  the 
preservation  process  and  the  feeding 
value  of  the  silage.  Optimum  moisture 
limits  apparently  lie  between  60  and  70 
per  cent;  below  60  per  cent  moisture 
the  crop  is  too  dry  to  pack  sufficiently. 
As  the  moisture  content  of  the  ensiled 
forage  moves  above  70  per  cent  and  if 
nothing  is  done  about  it,  the  chance  for 
poor  quality  silage  increases  directly 
with  the  water  content. 

This  situation  is  responsible  for  the 
majority  of  hay  crop  silage  preserva¬ 
tion  problems  because  the  water  con¬ 
tent  of  grass  and  legume  crops  cut  at 
an  early  stage  of  maturity  invariably  is 
greater  than  70  per  cent.  The  percent¬ 
age  moisture  is  usually  above  75  and 
not  infrequently  will  reach  80  or  high¬ 
er.  There  are  essentially  two  approach¬ 
es  to  this  problem;  wilt  to  the  desired 
moisture  level  or  use  preservatives. 

High  quality  silage  can  be  made  us¬ 
ing  the  wilting  method.  However,  much 
hay  crop  silage  tonnage  here  in  the 
Northeast  is  made  using  the  direct  cut 


method  and  some  type  of  preservative, 
because  of  the  following  disadvantages 
of  the  wilting  method: 

1.  Cloudy,  damp  weather  slows  harvest 
and  tends  to  nullify  two  important 
favorable  aspects  of  hay  crop  silage 
production :  being  able  to  harvest  for¬ 
age  in  weather  unsuitable  for  hay 
making;  and  being  able  to  harvest 
forage  at  earlier  stages  of  maturity. 

2.  The  field  chopper  is  most  efficiently 
used  when  the  forage  is  cut  and 
chopped  in  a  single  operation. 

Preservatives 

Putting  up  good  quality  hay  crop 
silage  without  a  preservative  is  pos¬ 
sible.  However,  it  usually  requires  wilt¬ 
ing  to  decrease  the  moisture  content 
to  65  to  70  per  cent,  using  the  shortest 
cutter  setting  possible  (%  to  %  inch), 
uniform  silage  distribution  within  the 
silo,  and  reasonably  good  field  drying, 
conditions. 

Early  cut  grasses  and  legumes  con¬ 
tain  relatively  low  available  sugar 
levels.  The  presence  of  fermentable 
sugars  is  necessary  for  good  preserva¬ 
tion;  the  reason  being  that  the  acid¬ 
forming  bacteria  grow  rapidly  with 
warm  temperatures,  sufficient  moisture 
and  readily  available  sugars  forming 
mainly  lactic  acid  whose  odor  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  good  quality  silage.  With 
the  production  of  sufficient  acids  the 
activity  of  putrefactive  bacteria  is 
checked. 

The  use  of  ground  grain  or  pulp- 
conditioner  preservatives  permit  the  di¬ 
rect  cutting  and  hauling  of  forage  to 
the  silo.  This  makes  possible  maximum 
harvest  efficiency.  The  use  of  such  pre¬ 
servatives  make  possible  other  benefits: ' 
it  can  reduce  run  off  of  silo  juice  (and 
attendant  nutrient  losses)  by  more  than 
50  per  cent;  it  will  increase  ferment¬ 
able  sugars  to  insure  good  lactic  acid 
fermentation;  it  will  improve  feeding 
value  and  can  thus  decrease  grain  re¬ 
quirements — and  costs — by  one  to  two 
and  one  half  pounds  daily.  Research  in¬ 
dicates  that  around  12  per  cent  of  the 
dry  matter  of  such  presezwatives  will  be 
lost  in  the  preservation  process.  This 
means  that  the  preservation  cost  will 
amount  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  cost 
of  the  preservative.  The  remaining  nu¬ 
trients  in  the  preservative  are  just  as 
available  to  the  cow  as  if  they  had  been 
fed  as  part  of  her  grain  ration.  Some 
flavoring  agents  and  antioxidants  when 
mixed  with  the  ground  grain  and  pulp- 
conditioner  preservatives  have  been 
found  to  reduce  strong  odors. 

The  chemical  preservative  sodium 
metabisulfite  when  used  with  direct  cut 
forage  and  applied  uniformly  at  a  rate 
of  8  pounds  per  ton  has  proven  an  effec¬ 
tive  preservative.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  sodium  metabisulfite  does 
not  minimize  silo  juice  run  off. 


There  are  specialized  preservatives 
available  for  use  with  wilted  silage 
which  tend  to  improve  odor  and  palata- 
bility.  Though  such  preservatives  do  not 
in  themselves  add  to  the  feeding  value 
of  the  silage,  they  do  offer  such  bene¬ 
fits  as  high  carotene  retention  and  in 
some  instances  reduce  fermentation 


losses.  Preservatives  of  this  type  are 
usually  added  in  small  amounts  per  ton 
— y2  to  5  lbs. 

There  is  nothing  as  constant  as  the 
variation  associated  with  figures  rep¬ 
resenting  costs  of  various  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  However,  below  are  approximate 
costs  per  ton  of  harvesting  and  storing 
field  cured  hay,  hay  crop  silage  and 
corn  silage.  These  figures  from  a  Cor¬ 
nell  bulletin,  specifically  represent  costs 
on  dairy  farms  in  New  York.  The  own¬ 
ers  of  these  farms  keep  cost  accounts 
in  cooperation  with  the  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  at  Cornell. 

Average  Roughage  Harvesting  and 
Storage  Costs,  New  York  Cost  Account 
Farms — 1956 : 

Corn  Silage,  (17  accounts),  $9.35. 

Hay  Crop  Silage,  (12  accounts) 
$6.96. 

Hay,  (29  accounts)  $22.00 

To  place  the  costs  of  making  hay 
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crop  silage  and  hay  on  a  comparable 
dry  matter  basis,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  multiply  the  cost  per  ton  for  hay 
crop  silage  by  three.  This  calculation 
would  bring  the  cost  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  dry  matter  in  the  form  of 
hay  crop  silage  to  $20.88  as  compared 
with  $22.00  for  field  cured  hay.  These 
figures  suggest  that  for  a  given  amount 
of  dry  matter  the  costs  will  be  similar 
whether  made  in  the  form  of  hay  or  as 
hay  crop  silage. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the 
man  labor  cost  associated  with  the  re¬ 
moval  from  storage  and  feeding  of  hay 
crop  silage  may  run  two  to  three  timer 
as  high  as  a  similar  cost  for  hay.  Me¬ 
chanical  silo  unloaders  help  consider¬ 
ably  in  reducing  this  labor  factor. 

Storage  of  Silage 

Satisfactory  storage  of  silage  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  two  main  factors :  ( 1 )  the 
exclusion  of  air  and  (2)  prevention  of 
leaching  or  dilution. 

Upright  silos  should  be  tight  and 
constructed  to  withstand  high  pressures. 
Old  silos  usually  need  to  be  reinforced 
for  hay  crop  silage  storage.  The  pres¬ 
sure  per  square  foot  created  by  hay 
crop  silage  is  usually  nearly  twice  that 
brought  about  by  corn  silage. 

The  use  of  horizontal  silos  has  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  popularity  as  well 
as  research  attention  in  recent  years, 
The  reasons  are  that  trench  or  bunker 
silos  offer  possible  opportunities  for 
decreased  construction  and  mainte¬ 


nance  costs  as  well  as  labor  saving  in 
filling  and  in  feeding.  Those  dairymen 
who  have  managed  their  horizontal 
silos  well  generally  are  enthusiastic 
about  their  use.  Mismanagement  and/or 
improper  silo  construction  or  location 
have  caused  disappointment  for  many. 

Use  of  grass  silage  is  gi’owing  and  is 
expected  to  continue  to  grow.  To  sum¬ 
marize,  it  will  do  so  because: 

1.  It  promotes  more  efficient  use  of  land, 
labor,  equipment  and  existing  silos. 

2.  Roughage  fed  is  more'  digestible  be¬ 
cause  a  higher  proportion  is  harves¬ 
ted  at  an  early  stage  of  maturity. 

3.  Full  use  is  made  of  all  first  growth 
forage. 

4.  Loss  of  nutrients  produced  is  mini¬ 
mized. 

5.  It  offers  an  opportunity  for  dairymen 
with  small  herds  to  put  up  high  quali¬ 
ty  roughage  with  minimal  capital  in¬ 
vestment. 


Preservative  spread  on  load  is  mixed  with  direct-cut  material  as  it  is  blown  in  sM0, 
In  this  case,  the  operator  is  using  a  commercial  preparation. 


Preservative  Application  Rates 


Preservative 

Straight  legumes  or 
mixture  high  in 
moisture  content 
(80  per  cent ) 
Pounds/ ton 

Legume  grass 
mixtures  (40% 
legume )  or 
mixtures  medium  in 
moisture  content 
(75  per  cent) 
Pounds / ton 

Straight  grasses 
or  mixture 
low  in  moisture 
content 

(70  per  cent ) 
Pounds/ ton 

Molasses  (cane)  . 

100 

80 

60 

Corn  and  cob  meal  . 

200 

150 

100 

Hominy  feed  or  ground  grain 

200 

150 

100 

Citrus  Pulp  . 

250 

200 

150 

Beet  Pulp  . 

Commercial  ground 

250 

200 

150 

grain,  pulp-conditioner  . 

175-200 

125-150 

75-100 

Adapted  from  Circ.  561,  Rutgers  Univ.,  1955 
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TEST  . . .  Don’t  Guess 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

able  increases  were  obtained  on  those 
|klds  where  the  soil  test  showed  as 
lltle  as  80  pounds  of  available  potas¬ 
sium  per  acre.  Soils  having  120  to  150 
Bunds  per  acre  were  able  to  supply 
enough  potassium  for  good  alfalfa  even 
Ethout  fertilizers.  Dairy  farmers  need 

■  know  those  'fields  which  are  most 
apt  to  respond  to  fertilizer  so  that  they 
can  get  the  most  for  their  money. 
lOrganic  matter  is  another  constitu¬ 
ent  determined  by  soil  tests.  It  gives 
some  aid  in  estimating  the  tendency  of 
geils  to  become  “cloddy”  when  they  are 
iorked.  It  also  helps  to  determine  the 
Bnger  of  erosion  and  gives  an  estimate 
of  the  nitrogen-supplying  ability  of  the 
soil.  A  well-trained  observer  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  drainage  condition  of  the  soil 
by  knowing  the  organic  matter  content. 

Interpreting  Soil  Tests 

■  Making  recommendations  from  soil 
test  results  also  requires  some  skill  and 
much  experience.  Years  of  field  experi¬ 
mentation  are  necessary  to  determine 
the  level  of  nutrients  desired  in  soils 
for  each  crop.  Past  cropping,  fertiliz¬ 
ing  and  liming  history  are  also  needed 
to  make  the  best  recommendations.  To¬ 
day  college  specialists,  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agents  and  other  agricultural 
leaders  have  been  trained  to  interpret 
soil  tests.  As  the  use  of  soil  tests  ex¬ 
bands,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
farmers  will  interpret  their  own  soil 
tests  and  make  their  own  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

•'I  There  are  several  well-equipped  lab¬ 
oratories  in  the  Northeast  where  soil 
tests  are  now  being  run  for  farmers.  In 
most  states  laboratories  are  located  at 
and  operated  by  the  land-grant  colleges. 
In  addition,  there  are  other  laboratories 
;run  by  commercial  concerns  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  farmers. 

I  In  the  Northeast  there  has  been  an 
increased  interest  in  soil  testing  in  the 
past  three  years.  The  Agronomy  De¬ 
partment  Laboratory  at  Cornell,  for 
example,  ran  only  about  5,000  samples 
;4nnually  five  years  ago.  The  number 
lhad  increased  to  11,000  in  1955  and  to 
[20,000  in  1956.  Last  year  more  than 
36,000  samples  were  analyzed.  This  in¬ 
crease  was  due  largely  to  cooperation 
[among  Cornell,  the  county  agents, 

1  farmers’  cooperatives,  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  concerns.  It  also  represents  in¬ 
creased  interest  of  farmers. 


County  Agents  Help 

r  In  addition  to  their  value  in  helping 
to  determine  plant  food  deficiencies, 
8°il  tests  help  the  farmer  to  learn  more 
about  his  crop  needs  and  the  soils  on 
Which  his  crops  grow.  His  county  agent 
|an  help  him  with  a  new  forage  or 
other  crop  production  program  based 
bn  soil  test  information. 

I  In  New  York  State,  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agents  are  full  partners  in  the 
Soil  testing  program.  They  work  direct- 
»  with  farmers  in  their  counties  by : 

|  1.  Making  available  soil  sample  boxes 
and  instructions  for  taking  and 
I  sending  samples  to  be  tested. 

I  2.  Holding  “soil  test  clinics” '  with 
I  farmers  and  youth  groups. 

I  3.  Cooperating  with  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  teachers  and  other  leaders, 
and  finally, 

1  4.  Making  fertilizer  and  lime  recom¬ 
mendations  based  on  soil  tests  run 
in  the  Agronomy  Department  Lab¬ 
oratory  at  Cornell. 


-Farmers  interested  in  having  their 
E0lls  Costed  should  see  their  county 
»gent.  He  will  explain  the  method  of 
^andiing  the  small  charge  for  analyz- 
PS  the  sample,  and  will  give  the  neces- 
instructions  to  assure  the  taking 
JP  a  good  sample. 

challenge  to  farmers  of  the 
[y01  heast  is  to  become  better  acquaint- 
l. Wlth  their  soils.  Their  crops,  their 
|  and  their  very  livelihood  de- 

■  .,  uPon  how  well  they  know  their 
^  s  and  how  much  help  they  give  them 
ime°lmS  additional  fertilizers  and 
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Available  in  two  models,  60-T  and  60- W,  PTO  or  engine  power. 


FIRST  LOOK  AT  THE 

ALL-NEW 
OLIVER  BALERS 

Twine-tie  or  wire-tie... both  bring  you  all  these  advancements: 


MORE  BALES  —  Secret  is  Oliver’s  new 
"pivot- balanced”  PTO — extremely 
short  coupling,  two  universal  joints 
instead  of  three.  Result:  You  can  turn 
as  tight  as  you  please  without  losing 
power  —  all  your  time  is  baling  time! 


GREATER  FEED  VALUE!  Newly 
designed  pickup  strippers  feature  very 
narrow  tine  slots  bo  block  escaping 
leaves ...  boost  nutritive  value.  New 
design  also  permits  easy  baling  of  long, 
coarse,  or  stemmy  crops :  Johnson 
grass  and  chopped  cornstalks. 


EVEN-SLICE  BALES. ..CLEAN  CUT-OFF! 

Your  Oliver  turns  out  bales  of  even 
density  throughout  —  slices  for  easy 
feeding.  Replaceable  knife  blade  cuts 
bale  ends  clean  and  sharp,  leaves  no 
annoying  "tails.”  Bale  length  adjust¬ 
able  in  seconds — 12"  to  50". 


INTERCHANGEABLE  TYING  UNITS.  Wire-tie  and  twine- 
tie  units  mount  in  same  position — are  quickly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Wire-tier  tucks  knot  into  bale ...  prevents 
snags  and  clippings.  Twine-tier  parts  have  special 
"lubrite”  finish  for  long,  smooth  service. 


Good  News  About  Costs! 

Both  of  these  new  Olivers — the  60-T  twine-tie  and  the 
60-W  wire -tie— carry  a  small  price  tag.  Further,  each 
boasts  a  score  of  new  features  to  hold  down  your  oper¬ 
ating  costs.  Automatic  plunger  stop.  Flywheel  slip- 
clutch.  Sheer  pins  at  all  stress  points.  Popular  over¬ 
running  clutch.  But  get  the  whole  exciting  story  from 
your  Oliver  Dealer.  Be  ready  for  the  new  season  with 
the  newest  of  balers — the  all-new  Oliver! 

The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  W.  Madison  St., 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 


"FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY ” 


Also  Manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 
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HOHl  MINDED  MINERS 
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VIDUS  Will  VERTAGIEBI 


Vertagreen  never 
surpassed  as  top 
producer  for  Hurley, 
N.Y.  grower! 

Henry  Paul,  Jr.  of  Hurley,  New 
York  proved  to  himself  that 
Vertagreen  does  the  job  better. 
“As  a  young  farmer  I  have  tried 
all  the  new  fertilizers  and  most  of 
the  old  lines.  Experimentation  has 
shown  that  Vertagreen  has  hardly 
been  equaled  and  never  surpassed 
as  a  top  producer.” 


American  Agriculturist,  April  5J  yd 

Wf  JM 


Professor  R.  P.  Murphy  pollinating  the  77  Narragansett  plants  in  Cornell  greenhoujt 
These  plants  were  dug  from  Riverton,  Wyoming,  Foundation  Narragansett  field  in  lah 
September.  This  is  the  first  step  in  improving  Narragansett  seed  yield. 


So-Caieu&  t&e  rUwiGtyan&ett 

Alfalfa  Seed  Problem 

Prof.  A.  A.  JOHNSON 

(New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University > 


Grower  Alois  VVrobel 
averages  650  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre 
by  using 

/ 

Vertagreen! 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Carteret,  New  Jersey 


Proof  again  of  Vertagreen’s  high-yield  record!  Alois  Wrobel  of  Bridge- 
water,  New  York  says,  “I  used  Armour  Vertagreen  again  this  year  as  I 
have  in  the  past  several.  My  reason  for  using  Vertagreen  is  because  of  the 
continual  production  of  high  yields  and  top  quality  potato  crops.  I  espe¬ 
cially  like  Vertagreen  because  it  lasts  through  the 
entire  growing  period.  My  yields  through  the  use  of 
Vertagreen  will  average  650  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  acre  on  195  acres.  I’ll  be  a  Vertagreen  user 
again  in  1958.” 


See  Your  Armour  Agent  Soon! 


TT S  I  VERTAGREEN  user  Mr.  Max  Shaul^  Fulton- 
R|  W  H  wjv  f  ham,  N.  Y.,  named  1957  New  York  State 

P  A  !  It  11  I  CHAMPION  CORN  GROWER  with  yield  of 
MtJiJL  M>  A  JH  VI  JL  •  205  Bushels  Shelled  Corn  per  acre. 


Works 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES.  GARAGES. 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Chorlotte.  North  Carolina 


"Grow-'Em"  Milk 
Replacer  and  Miner¬ 
alized  Stock  Food 
(or  all  livestock. 

Ask  your  nearby 
International 
Stock  Food  rep¬ 
resentative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP 


Delhi,  New  York 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  trom  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

f  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


Narragansett  alfalfa  seed  is 
again,  for  the  third  year  in  a  row, 
in  short  supply  for  spring  plant¬ 
ing.  There  is  only  about  half  enough 
seed  to  satisfy  the  farmer  demand  now 
existing  in  New  York  and  the  North¬ 
east.  A  solution  to  the  perennial  seed 
shortage  problem  in  Narragansett  is 
urgently  needed  so  that  farmers  can 
continue  to  expand  the  alfalfa  acreage 
as  well  as  replace  Ranger  with  the  su¬ 
perior  Narragansett. 

Narragansett,  because  of  its  excellent 
performance,  has  captured  the  interest 
of  the  many  farmers  who  are  looking 
for  improved  yield  and  quality  in  hay 
and  pasture  production.  It  is  no  acci¬ 
dent  that  Narragansett  has  remarkable 
adaptation  to  the  cold,  heavy,  imper¬ 
fectly  drained  soils  and  the  cool,  moist 
climate  of  the  Northeast. 

This  is  an  Eastern  developed  variety. 
Narragansett  was  named  and  released 
in  1951  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Odland  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  after  20  years  of  breeding  and 
testing  research.  In  fact,  Narragansett 
is  the  first  alfalfa  variety  to  be  released 
from  an  experiment  station  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Northeast  region. 

During  the  past  eight  to  nine  years 
the  acreage  growing  alfalfa  and  alfalfa 
mixtures  in  New  York  State  has  about 
doubled — for  1957  over  1,000,000  acres 
was  reported  by  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board.  About  75%  of  this  increased 
acreage  of  alfalfa  has  been  planted  to 
the  Ranger  variety.  During  the  past 
year,  the  superior  Narragansett,  Du 
Puits  and  Vernal  varieties  made  up 
about  one  half  the  alfalfa  seed  used  by 
farmers,  having  replaced  Ranger  and 
common  seed  to  this  extent. 

Can  Double  Acreage 

Cornell  alfalfa  research  plots,  county 
extension  demonstrations  and  farm 
plantings  prove  that  the  acreage  suc¬ 
cessfully  growing  alfalfa  mixtures  can 
again  be  about  doubled.  This  increased 
acreage  will  necessarily  come  largely 
from  soils  of  spotty  to  moderate  drain¬ 
age.  This  is  where  Narragansett  is  a 
standout  variety,  but  where  Ranger  and 
Du  Puits  are  not  well  suited  and  Vernal 
intermediate  between  Narragansett  and 
Ranger. 

A  large  share  of  this  acreage  is 
where  the  new  mixture  of  Narragansett 
alfalfa,  Viking  birdsfoot  trefoil  and 
Climax  timothy  is  a  natural.  These  are 


the  soils  that  are  usually  acid  and  low 
in  phosphorus  and  need  liberal  quan¬ 
tities  of  lime  and  fertilizer  to  success¬ 
fully  convert  them  from  red  clover  to 
alfalfa  soils. 

On  these  soils,  Narragansett,  because 
of  its  capacity  for  high  yield  and  quali¬ 
ty  will,  however,  give  much  greater 
returns  than  red  clover  or  Ranger  al¬ 
falfa  for  an  adequate  liming  and  fertili¬ 
ty  program.  Lack  of  adequate  seed 
supplies  of  Narragansett  alfalfa  is  now 
the  big  bottleneck  in  alfalfa’s  continu¬ 
ing  invasion  of  our  northeastern  soils. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  con¬ 
tinuing  seed  shortages  in  Narragansett 
First,  in  California  where  most  of  the 
Certified  alfalfa  seed  is  produced,  Nar¬ 
ragansett  produces  only  about  60  per¬ 
cent  as  much  seed  as  Ranger  and  other 
good  seed-setting  varieties  and,  second¬ 
ly,  inadequate  supplies  of  Foundation 
or  Stock  seed  has  to  date  prevented® 
opportunity  of  planting  sufficient  acre¬ 
age  to  offset  Narragansett’s  lower  seed 
set.  California’s  fabulous  production  of 
Certified  alfalfa  seed  was  described!)!' 
Jim  Hall  in  the  November  16,  1® 
issue  of  the  American  agriculture 

Seek  Answer  to  Shortage 

A  far-reaching  program  has  been  in¬ 
itiated  to  solve  both  of  these  problems 
Shortage^  of  stock  seed  needed  to  pin® 
the  acreages  for  growing  Certified 
seed  have  been  solved  through  Cornell 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.D.A.,  other 
colleges  of  agriculture,  and  the  faI 
western  and  northeastern  wholes®* 
seed  trade.  Enough  additional  acreage 
of  Narragansett  for  Certified  seed  pr®' 
duction  has  been  planted  in  California 
(from  December  1957  to  February 
1958)  to  more  than  double  supplies® 
Certified  seed  for  spring  planting  lJ 
1959. 

This  additional  Narragansett  sec 
production  acreage  is  being  grown  V 
the  California  producer  under  contra®1 
to  the  northeastern  wholesale  seeds¬ 
men.  The  contract  paying  price  for  Nat 
ragansett  Certified  seed  production1-' 
of  necessity  sufficiently  high  to  ofi'set 
its  lower  seed  yield.  The  Califor®* 
seed  grower  is  interested  in  return  Pe 
acre. 

Northeastern  farmers,  for  the  ti®‘ 
being,  must  therefore  be  prepared 
pay  higher  prices  for  Narragans® 
than  for  Certified  seed  of  other  atfa 
varieties.  The  northeastern  farmer 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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DYNAFAC  ESTABL1S 


IN  1800 


QUALITY 

YOU  CAN  TRUST . .  .  AT  A 

[PRICE 

Get  BOTH  with 
Blatchford’s  CALF-PAB! 

You  know  Calf-Pab  is  good.  Generation  after 
generation  of  calf  raisers  have  trusted 
Blatchford’s  quality.  Ask  your  dealer. 

FREE!  32  Page 

Calf  Manual  and  Guide  to 
Raising  Young  Animals. 

-WRITE  TODAY!  Dept. 2'. 48 


YOU 
CAN 
AFFORD 

_  j 


JTS  TA  BL/SHCO  /A/  /BOO 


Main  Plant  4  Offices  Midwest  Division  West  Coast  Division 
WAUKEGAN,  ILL.  Des  Moines,  la.  Nampo,  Idaho 


BUILT 
for  GRASS 

or  CORN 

The  UNADILLA 
has  extra  heavy 
front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  grass  silage 
loads  than  ever.  Una- 
dilla’s  acid-resistant, 
heavy-duty  wood  staves  are 
knitted  together  by  hundreds 
of  steel  lock  dowels,  making 
one  sturdy  weather-defying 
unit.  Unadilla  Wood  Silos  are 
NOT  affected  by  juice  acids 
AND  provide  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17  inches  of 
masonry!  Unadilla’s  continu¬ 
ous-opening  door front  is 
unsurpassed  for  convenience. 
Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
ALL  the  advantages  Unadilla 
offers  you,  including  Factory 
Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  B-418,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

PROTECTS' YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 


and  all  other  corn-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  &,n  rip 
for  4  bushels  seed  A  U  LI 

(1  pint)  enough  1  OC 
for  2  bushels  seed  1 1  “ 

\y2  pint)  enough  (  ~J  F 
for  1  bushel  seed  ^ 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

B°x  1129  «  New  Britain,  Conn. 

11  that  stuff/  — ’  vl  A - 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

fortunate  to  be  served  in  his  seed 
needs  by  a  wholesale  seed  trade  which 
is  forward-looking  and  vigorous  in  its 
pursuit  of  seed  supplies  of  the  varieties 
wanted  and  needed  by  the  farmer. 

The  long  range  attempts  at  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  premium  prices  and  seed 
shortage  of  Narragansett  alfalfa  is  a 
research  project  which  is  aimed  at  im¬ 
proving  the  seed  yield  of  Narragansett. 
This  is  a  tricky  problem  but  one  which 
Dr.  R.  P.  Murphy  of  Cornell’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Plant  Breeding  has  tackled. 

Last  August,  R.  P.  Murphy  and  R.  R. 
Billings,  of  the  Stanford  Seed  Company 
of  Buffalo,  examined  the  Naxragansett 
Foundation  seed  field  located  near 
Riverton,  Wyoming.  Certification  re¬ 
quirements  stipulate  that  t  Foundation 
or  Stock  seed  used  for  the  growing  of 
Certified  seed  in  California  must  be 
grown  in  a  noi’thern  state.  Typical  of 
many  western  alfalfa  seed  fields,  this 
one  was  planted  in  rows  and  the  stand 
was  thin,  thus  permitting  examination 
of  individual  plants  in  the  row. 

Seed  Set  Variations 

It  was  noted  that  there  was  great 
plant-by-plant  variation  in  the  amount 
of  seed  set.  Some  plants  had  no  seed, 
some  had  moderate  amounts  and  some 
plants  were  literally  loaded  with  seed. 
This  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  select  individual 
plants  from  the  Wyoming  Narragansett 
Foundation  seed  field  which  would 
transmit  high  seed-setting  ability  and 
yet  retain  all  the  superior  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Narragansett.  Incorporating  ad¬ 
ditional  desirable  characteristics,  such 
as  wilt  resistance,  would  also  be  de¬ 
sirable. 

Prof.  Murphy  returned  to  the  River¬ 
ton,  Wyoming,  Narragansett  field  in 
late  September  when  the  seed  was  ripe. 
Seed  was  collected  from  75  high  seed¬ 
setting  plants  and  52  low  seed-setting 
plants.  Furthermore,  77  individual 
plants  (50  high  and  27  low  seed-setting 
plants)  were  dug,  pruned,  tagged  for 
identification,  and  transported  by  air  to 
Coi’nell  where  they  were  immediately- 
planted  in  the  greenhouse.  Since  Oc¬ 
tober,  these  77  plants  have  bloomed  and 
set  two  crops  of  seed. 

Keeping  a  record  of  individual  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  is  one  method  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  the  differences  in 
seed  set  in  Wyoming  was  by  chance  or 
if  the  differences  are  real.  Seed  set  in 
the  greenhouse  on  the  77  plants  fol¬ 
lowed  the-same  pattern  as  in  Wyoming. 

A  large  number  of  crosses  and  seifs 
have  been  made.  Seed  thus  produced 
will  be  planted  in  '  the  field  at  Ithaca 
to  determine  whether  the  superior 
qualities  of  Narragansett  have  been  re¬ 
tained.  Following  this,  further  attempts 
will  be  made  in  the  field  at  Ithaca  and 
in  the  Cornell  greenhouse  to  check  if 
the  difference  in  high  and  low  seed  set 
is  traceable  to  the  high  and  low  seed 
set  plants  obtained  from  Wyoming. 

In  the  future,  seed  from  the  inter¬ 
crossed  and  tested  plants  will  be  sent 
back  to  the  West  further  to  determine 
whether  the  differences  in  seed  set  fire 
real.  At  all  times  researchers  will  bear 
in  mind  that  the  objective  is  a  variety 
which  has  all  Narragansett’s  desirable 
characteristics,  some  added  if  possible, 
and  an  improved  seed  set. 

An  unanswered  question  remains. 
Since  it  is  the  high  seed-setting  plants 
which  contribute  most  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  seed  produced  in  the  Wyoming 
field,  why  is  such  high  seed-setting 
ability  *hot  transmitted  to  the  Certified 
seed  crop  when  grown  in  California  ? 
Such  complex  questions  take  time  and 
painstaking  research  to  answer. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  improving 
the  seed-setting  ability  of  Narragansett 
is  a  long  range  research  problem.  It  is, 
however,  well  worth  the  effort  since  an 
abundant  supply  of  econonrical  seed  of 
a  variety  as  good  or  better  than  Nar¬ 
ragansett  would  be  of  very  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  northeastern  dairy  farmer  in 
his  perennial  pursuit  of  improved 
efficiencies  in  feed  and  milk  pxxxduction. 


Calf  Scours . 


VetStrep  n 


Today’s  best  answer  to  Calf  Scours 


VetStrep  —contains  highly  solu¬ 
ble  granules  of  Streptomycin 
Sulfate  for  convenient  drinking 
water  medication. 

VetStrep  —unlike  other  less  ef¬ 
fective  antibiotics— stays  in  the 
intestinal  tract  at  the  site  of  the 


infection  where  it  acts  against 
the  gram-negative  bacteria  that 
cause  scours. 

VetStrep  —  economical  to  use  — 
remains  at  high,  germ-destroy¬ 
ing  concentrations  from  the 
time  it  is  given  until  excreted. 


For  accurate  diagnosis  of  Calf  Scours  consult  your  veterinarian. 


Available  wherever  animal  health  products  are  sold  —  or  write  to 
Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chemical  Division,  Rahway,  N.  J.,  for  information 


©Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.  APRIL  IS  ANIMAL  HEALTH  MONTH 


this  John  BEAN  trailer  mounted  sprayer 


only  $243»00 

F.O.B.  Factory 


Now,  you  can  buy  a  John  Bean  farm 
sprayer  that  fits  your  needs  exactly  — 
over  40  different  models  and  variations 
to  choose  from.  Every  model  is  built 
to  give  you  the  greatest  possible  serv¬ 
ice  per  dollar  invested.  Ask  your  John 
Bean  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  impor¬ 
tant  construction  features  that  will 
prove  this  to  you. 

John  Bean  —  leader  in  sprayers 
since  1884 

The  Complete  Farm  Sprayer  Line 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  GET  — 
A  COMPLETE  SPRAYING  UNIT 

Includes  permanently  lu¬ 
bricated,  nylon  roller 
pump  with  PTO  coupling, 
heavy-duty  all-steel  trailer 
with  Timken  roller  bear¬ 
ing  15"  wheels  (tread 
width  adjustable,  72  to 
84"  with  30"  ground 
clearance)  anti -corrosive 
inside  coated  2T  8"  boom, 
hose  lines,  pressure  gauge 
and  cut-off  valve. 


John  BEAN 


LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


fcactor  mounted 


self- 
propelled 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation 


■  ^  ’  j 

J  □  Please  send  me  information  on  the  complete  line  of  John  Bean  Farm 
Sprayers 

j _ J9_fl?iTCARD  —  GIVE  name  and  address 
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Successful  Seedings 

By  W.  L.  GRIFFETH 


(Cornell  Agronomy  Department) 


two 


|  FIELD  vof  Du  Puits  alfalfa  on 
Oscar  Burkert’s  farm  in  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  produced  200 
bales  of  hay  per  acre  in  the  first 
cuttings  and  60  bales  per  acre 
when  cut  about  September  5.  Mr.  Bur- 
kert  said  the  field  averaged  over  5  tons 
per  acre  for  the  year  from  the  three 
harvests.  Other  farmers  throughout  the 
state  report  similar  success  with  the 
improved  varieties  of  forage  crops. 

Why  was  the  average  hay  yield  in 
New  York  State  in  1954  less  than  2 
tons  per  acre?  Perhaps  the  most  com¬ 


mon  cause  of  low  hay  yields  is  thin 
stands.  Even  the  best  of  the  forage 
crops  cannot  make  high  yields  if  the 
stand  is  too  thin. 

The  lack  of  enough  lime  or  fertilizer 
often  causes  both  thin  stands  and  low 
yields.  The  forage  seeding  is  usually 
made  in  a  grain  crop  which  competes 
with  the  young  grass  and  legume  for 
light,  moisture,  and  plant  nutrients. 
When  conditions  are  favorable,  enough 
of  the  forage-,  seedlings  germinate,  live 
and  grow  to  pnake  a  thick  stand.  When 
the  season  is  dry,  the  soil  fertility  is 


low,  or  the  small  grain  too  rank  and 
tall,  the  forage  seeding  suffers  and  may 
be  even  a  complete  failure. 

Forage  seeds  should  be  planted  shal¬ 
low  (%  to  y2  inch  in  depth)  and  have 
a  continuous  supply  of  moisture  for 
several  weeks  to  develop  strong  roots. 
Young  forage  plants  need  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  minerals  such  as  phosphorus 
and  potash,  adequate  light  and  time  to 
grow  before  cold  weather.  With  present 
day  farming  practices,  particularly 
when  seedings  are  made  with  grain,  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  control  the 
growing  conditions  as  well  as  we’d  like. 

These  suggestions  should  help  you 
get  better  stands  and  yields  of  forage: 

One  of  the  first  things  to  consider 
when  picking  the  forage  seeding  for  a 
field  is  the  soil.  As  you  know,  alfalfa 
grows  well  only  where  the  soil  is  fairly 
well  drained.  Other  legumes  such  as 
birdsfoot  trefoil  or  the  clovers  grow  on 


Early  milk  production 

Headstart  Your  Calves 

on  Wayne  Calfnip  Milk  Re¬ 
placer.  Leading  dairymen 
say,  "Calfnip  costs  less  to 
feed  than  milk 
and  helps  reduce 
scours.”  Follow 
with  antibiotic- 
fortified  Wayne 
Calf  Starter  for 
faster  growth  on 
less  feed.  Or,  get 
economical 
growth  on  Wayne 
Calf  Supplement 
and  grain. 

Get  New  Headstart  Feeding  Information  From  Your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  Today 


WAYNE 

CALF 

STARTER 


WAYNE 

CHICK 

STARTING 

FEEDS 


WAYNE 

TAIL 

CURLER 

FEEDS 


WAYNEHFEEDS 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.  Builders  of  Tomorrow’s  Feeds  ..  .TODAY! 
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soils  which  are  rather  wet.  Understand- 
ing  the  soil  moisture  conditions  in  each 
field  on  your  farm  can  help  when  you 
are  picking  the  best  forage  mixtures. 

Picking  the  crop  or  variety  that  best 
suits  the  soil  in  the  field,  the  way  the 
crop  will  be  used  (hay,  silage  or  pas- 
ture,  or  perhaps  all  three),  and  the 
number  of  years  you  want  to  keep  the 
field  is  a  very  important  step  in  get- 
ting  and  keeping  good  stands  of  forage. 
The  agricultural  colleges  publish  their 
recommended  forage  seeding  mixtures 
with  suggestions  for  selecting  the  best 
mixture  for  each  field  and  purpose. 

Use  Enough  Lime 

Farmers  who  grow  good  crops  of  for¬ 
age  maintain  a  favorable  lime  level  in 
their  soils.  Profitable  legume  establish¬ 
ment  and  growth  are  impossible  if  the 
soil  is  too  acid.  In  fact,  a  recent  set  of- 
experiments  at  Cornell  University 
studying  the  use  and  value  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  on  grass  meadows  shows  as 
much  increase  in  hay  yield  from  the 
use  of  lime  as  from  nitrogen  without 
lime.  , 

For  alfalfa  the  soil  pH  should  he 
maintained  above  6.5  for  the  life  of  the 
stand.  This  means  that  acid  soils  should 
be  limed  to  at  least  pH  6.8  before  the 
forage  seeding  is  made.  For  birdsfoot 
trefoil  or  clover  the  pH  should  be  kept 
above  6.0. 

It  is  important  to  lime  before  seed¬ 
ing:  at  least  part  of  the  lime  should  be 
worked  into  the  surface  soil  after  plow¬ 
ing  so  that  the  young  plants  do  not  try 
to  grow  in  acid  soil.  A  soil  test  is  usu¬ 
ally  necessary  to  determine  how  much 
lime  is  needed. 

Use  Fertilizer 

High  yields  of  hay  or  pasture  remove 
much  more  phosphorus  and  potash  than 
most  soils  can  supply.  The  forage  seed¬ 
ing  and  the  small  grain  can  be  ferti¬ 
lized  at  planting  time.  A  liberal  supply 
of  phosphorus  is  essential  for  rapid 
growth  of  young  legumes,  and  potash 
is  important  for  high  yields  and  long- 
lived  legume  stands,  but  too  much  nit¬ 
rogen  may  cause  excessive  growth  of 
the  grain  which  will  result  in  severe 
competition  to  the  forage  plants, 
Where  lodging  is  a  problem,  the  nitro¬ 
gen  should  be  reduced  or  omitted. 

If  soil  fertility  is  low  to  medium, 
banding  the  seed  directly  over  fertilizer 
high  in  phosphorus  gives  the  plants 
enough  phosphorus  for  a  fast  start. 

Prepare  Good  Seedbed 

The  seeds  of  forage  grasses  and  le-  I 
gumes  are  so  small  that  it  is  irnpos1  I 
sible  for  them  to  “come  up”  if  covered  I 
deeply.  The  seedbed  should  be  firm  but  I 
not  over-worked.  A  careful  plowing  job  I 
with  good  coverage  of  weeds  and  trash  E 
is  half  way  toward  a  good  seedbed.  | 

Seeding  Method  j 

Forage  seeds  should  not  be  planted  I 
more  than  y2  inch  deep  on  most  soils. 
Surface  seedings  may  be  successful 
when  moisture  is  favorable  but  are  apt 
to  fail  when  the  soil  is  dry. 

Seedings  are  most  likely  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  when  the  seeds  are  placed  about 
%  to  y2  inch  deep  in  moist  soil.  Band 
seeding  with  a  grain  drill  followed  by  a 
cultipacker  or  planting  with  a  packer- 
type  seeder  are  two  good  ways  to  get 
shallow  coverage.  Band  seeding  also 
places  the  forage  seed  over  the  feh1' 
lizer. 

Inoculate  the  Legumes 

Legumes  do  not  produce  nitrogen  un¬ 
less  the  right  strain  of  nitrogen-fix!^ 
bacteria  are  on  their  roots.  To  be  sui® 
that  the  right  kind  of  bacteria  are  on 
each  plant,  it  is  good  insurance  to  in¬ 
oculate  with  the  right  inoculation  cu  - 
ture  every  time  legumes  are  seede  ■ 
The  inoculation  material  costs  less  than 
10  cents  an  acre.  , 

Inoculated  legumes  on  fertile, 
limed  soil  produce  up  to  150  to  - 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  year 

(Note :  Prof.  Griffeth  will  discuss  insect 
and  weed  control  and  other  manage111 
phases  of  seedings  in  our  next  issue.) 
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Canning  Tomato 
Industry 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

New  York.  Irrigation  properly  and 
timely  applied  can  help  increase  yields 
particularly  on  the  shallower  soils 
where  moisture  may  become  limiting 
even  after  short  dry  periods. 

For  water  to  help  the  crop  either 
from  rain  or  irrigation,  it  must  perco¬ 
late  into  the  soil  where  the  roots  are 
located.  Water  that  runs  off  does  no 
good.  Rapid  penetration  is  dependent 
on  good  structure  or  tilth  in  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  layers  which  in  turn  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  good  soil  management 
program. 

Having  alfalfa  or  other  hay  crops  in 
rotation  with  tomatoes  seems  highly 
desirable.  Although  all  varieties  of  to¬ 
matoes  will  benefit  from  irrigation 
only  when  they  run  short  of  moisture, 
a  few  such  as  Gem  appear  to  benefit 
little  from  irrigation  even  when  other 
varieties  are  helped. 

Chemical  Weed  Control 

Keeping  the  fields  free  of  weeds  is 
necessary  for  good  yields,  yet  cultiva¬ 
tion  other  than  for  weed  control  is  un¬ 
desirable,  and  deep  cultivation  that 
prunes  off  roots  is  harmful.  A  new 
herbicide  called  Natrin  has  shown 
promise  on  tomatoes  in  New  York 
State.  Applied  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds 
per  acre  about  2  weeks  following  trans¬ 
planting  it  helps  in  reducing  weed  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  row  and  supplements  the 
normal  cultivations. 


The  use  of  properly  hardened,  stocky, 
healthy  transplants,  an  adequate  ferti¬ 
lizer  program,  liming  the  soil  to  give  a 
pH  of  6.0  to  6.5,  and  a  carefully  sched¬ 
uled  fungicidal  program  to  maintain 
freedom  from  foliage  and  fruit  diseases 
are  all  necessary  in  obtaining  high 
yields  consistently  year  after  year. 

The  selection  of  relatively  early  ma¬ 
turing  varieties  is  also  important.  At 
the  present  time  Red  Jacket  is  em- 
erging  as  the  principal  processing 
variety  replacing  the  later  Longred 
and  Rutgers.  Gem  is  preferred  by  some 
growers.  Where  the  soil  borne  disease 
called  Verticillium  Wilt  has  been  re¬ 
ducing  yields  growers  should  give 
Geneva  11  a  trial  as  tiffs'  variety  is  one 
of  the  first  to  carry  resistance  that  is 
adapted  to  New  York. 

High  quality  of  raw  product  is  the 
result'  of  selecting  an  adapted  variety 
with  good  internal  and  external  color 
plus  crack  resistance,  providing  good 
growing  conditions  in  so  far  as  possible 
and  properly  managing  harvesting  pro¬ 
cedures.  A  well  organized  inspection 
service  helps  to  insure  a  fair  grade  for 
the  grower  and  the  processor  alike.  The 
present  inspection  program  is  quite 
satisfactory  though  an  improvement 
could  be  made  in  the  method  of  color 
determination  and  it  might  be  desir¬ 
able  to  consider  making  it  mandatory 
that  all  tomatoes  processed  in  New 
York  be  sold  under  a  common  grade. 


Keeping  Costs  Low 

The  possibilities  for  reducing  costs 
are  not  too  clear  at  present.  In  view  of 
the  advantages  of  closer  spacings  the 
costs  per  acre  likely  will  go  up  unless 
Methods  of  obtaining  good  plants  at  a 
lower  cost  can  be  worked  out.  There 
are  some  promising  ideas  that  can  be 
tried  by  local  greenhouse  plant  grow- 
ers  or  tomato  growers  who  wish  to 
grow  their  plants.  Since  southern  out¬ 
door  grown  plants  are  used  successfully 
3y  growers  in  neighboring  states,  this 
source  perhaps  should  be  re-examined 
ln  respect  to  the  testing  of  plants 
giown  specifically  for  our  use. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  opportunities 
or  some  growers  to  make  savings  in 
be  fertilizer  bill  and  for  others  to  re- 
uce  the  number  of  tillage  operations 
or  otherwise  increase  efficiency  of  pro¬ 
duction.  A  change  from  hampers  to  field 
°xes  could  permit  some  savings  in  the 
abor  of  loading  and  unloading  trucks. 
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LEARN  BASIC  FACTS  ABOUT  PROBLEMS  FACING  YOU 


Attend  a  Near-by  Dairymen’s  League 

EDUCATION  &  INFORMATION  FORUM 

What  should  we  do  about  a  producer-financed  milk  advertis¬ 
ing  program?  Is  the  Single  Milk  Marketing  Order  working  as  it 
should?  What,  if  anything,  can  be  done  to  improve  its  value  to  all 
dairy  farmers? 

How  about  parity?  Are  price  supports  to  dairymen  fair  when 
compared  with  those  paid  for  other  farm  products?  Or  would  a 
self-help  program  be  better? 


Get  the  Facts  en  Today’s  Dairy  Problems 

The  Education  &  Information  Forums  are  a  regular  part  of 
the  service  which  the  Dairymen’s  League  renders  to  Milkshed 
dairymen  under  the  provisions  of  the  Marketing  Order.  They 
represent  a  part  of  the  cooperative  services  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  to  be  necessary  “to  the  successful  operation  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Marketing  Order’’. 

Whether  you  are  a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  ...  a 
member  of  any  other  cooperative  ...  or  an  unorganized  producer, 
you  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  Forum  at  the  time  and  place 
to  be  announced  locally  for  your  community.  You’ll  receive  useful 
and  important  information  to  which  you  are  entitled  under  the 
Order.  Facts  that  will  help  you  to  make  informed  decisions  about 
problems  that  confront  you.  Don’t  miss  the  Forum  in  your  locality . 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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At  planting  time,  weather  information  is  priceless.  For  the 
most  accurate  forecasts  and  up-to-the-minute  reports  on  cur¬ 
rent  conditions,  listen  to  WEATHER  ROUNDl  P  over  RU¬ 
RAL  RADIO  NETWORK.  You’ll  hear  on-the-spot  weather 
facts  from  several  locations  across  New  York  State  plus  a 
summarv  and  outlook  direct  from  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
in  Albany. 

WEATHER  ROUNDUP  is  broadcast  at  handy  listening 
times  .  .  .  6:25  and  7:15  A.M.;  12:15  and  6:15  P.M.  over  the 
following  stations: 


FM  STATIONS 


Bristol  Center 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter 

WRRD 

105.1  me. 

Ithaca 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP-FM 

104.7  me. 

Troy- Alba  ny-Scheneetady 

WFLY-FM 

92.3  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRL 

107.7  me. 

AM  STATIONS 


Albany 

WPTR 

1540  kc. 

Binghamton 

WNBF 

1290  ke. 

Buffalo 

WKBW 

1520  ke. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Ithaca 

WHCU 

870  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  ke. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Newark 

WACK 

1420  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1670  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL  - 

1450  kc. 

Plattsburgh 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Rochester 

WVET 

1280  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

,  620  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  ke. 

Watertown 

WWNYv 

790  kc. 

Brought  to  listeners  over 


Rural  Radio  Network 


THE 

ELECTRIC 
COMPANIES 

OF 

NEW  YORK  STATE 


ANOTHER  BACHELOR 
COOK 

HEN  Irv  Ingalls,  our  Advertising 
Manager,  read  the  editorial,  “My 
Wife’s  Away,”  in  a  recent  issue,  he  gave 
me  one  of  his  recipes.  He  has  been 
keeping  bachelor’s  hall  too,  and  you  can 
judge  for  yourself  which  one  of  us  is 
the  better  cook. — H.L.C. 

The  recipe  follows: 

“For  any  one  meal  .  .  .  suitable  for 
breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner  .  .  .  any 
given  day  of  the  week. 

“First,  turn  on  electric  stove  to  high 
temperature.  Next,  put  on  large  sauce¬ 
pan.  Then  watch  television  for  five 
minutes  until  odor,  of  hot  pan  is  no¬ 
ticeable. 

“Then  take  contents  of  quart  milk 
container,  pour  into  hot  saucepan.  Then 
because  this  is  too  much,  pour  back 
better  than  one  pint  into  milk  bottle. 
Replace  bottle  in  refrigerator.  By  this 
time  milk  should  be  boiling. 

“Next  select  one  large,  fresh  egg.  Get 
tablespoon  and  stir  burned  crust  from 
bottom  of  pan.  Break  egg  into  milk. 
Then  it  is  about  time  to  turn  down  heat 
to  simmer.  Tip  pan  up  so  that  egg  will 
be  covered  with  milk,  using  a  large  ash 
tray  for  this  purpose  while  cooking. 

“Go  back  to  television.  After  tele¬ 
vision  news  is  complete,  turn  off  elec¬ 
tricity.  Put  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut 
on  the  toast  already  prepared  and  dump 
contents  of  saucepan  on  toast  which  is 
resting  in  an  old-type  flat  soup  dish. 
If  you  do  not  keep  cats  you  may  de¬ 
cide  to  eat  this  delicacy  after  adding  a 
liberal  amount  of  salt.” 

—  A.  a.  — 

ONE  INCOME  TAX  BLANK 

T  certainly  would  save  us  a  little 
time  if  we  could  fill  out  one  income 


tax  blank  for  both'  State  and  Federal, 
as  suggested  on  the  March  15  editorial 
page.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  the 
government  agencies  are  trying  to 
make  it  as  difficult  as  they  can.  Every 
year  the  tax  blanks  seem  to  be  a  little 
more  complicated. 

If  there  was.  any  good  reason  for 
filling  out  two  blanks,  no  one  would 
complain.  But  certainly  the  State  in¬ 
come  tax  could  be  figured  quickly  on 
the  basis  of  the  Federal  return. 

— R.C.S. ,  N.H. 

—  A.  A.  — 

TOO  MUCH  CREDIT? 

I  READ  the  comments  on  the  need  for 
more  farm  credit  in  the  March  1 
issue.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  over-production  is  that 
credit  is  too  easy  to  get,  at  least  for 
the  big  fellow. 

The  small  farmer  is  denied  credit, 
and  then  if  he  wants  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  he  has  to  compete  with  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  farm  three  or  four  times  as  big 
that  always  seems  to  have  unlimited 
credit. 

Besides  that,  credit  isn’t  always  an 
advantage  to  the  big  fellow.  Some  of 
them  are  a  lot  slower  in  paying  their 
bills  than  some  of  the  little  fellows. 

— L.S.D. ,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

DO  YOU  KNOW  HIM? 

WAS  wondering  if  any  of  your  elder¬ 
ly  readers  remember  a  singer  by  the 
name  of  Charles  Harrison.  He  had  a 
wonderful  tenor  voice.  I  think  he  made 
records  sometime  between  1904  and 
1907,  although  it  might  have  been  later 
than  that.  Perhaps  someone  could  tell 
me  if  he  is  living  or  dead.  I  have  a 
record  by  him  and  would  like  to  ■collect 
more.  Thank  you! — K.M.,  New  York 


NEW  YORK  4-H  l»OULT 

Shown  in  the  picture  above  are: 
Front  left  to  right:  Joan  Shedden, 
Newburgh;  E.  A.  Schano,  Coach;  Rear 
left  to  right:  Richard  Smith,  Homer; 
Thomas  Jeffers,  Sennett;  George  Beyer, 
West  Seneca. 

These  New  York  4-H  Club  members 
were  chosen  from  the  top  individuals  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  to  represent 
New  York  State  at  the  Boston  Poultry 
Judging  Contest.  In  competition  with 
36  other  boys  and  girls  from  9  states, 


7  JUDGING  WINNERS 

they  took  the  blue  ribbon,  with  Rhode 
Island  second,  Connecticut  third,  and 
Maryland  fourth. 

On  the  way  to  Boston  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  spent  two  days  of  study  and  coach¬ 
ing  at  the  Cobleskill  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute.  While  in  Boston 
they  were  guests  of  the  Maritime  Mill¬ 
ing  Company  for  a  day,  visited  the 
Brockton  Co-operative  market,  were 
entertained  by  the  Wirthmore  Milling 
Company  and  the  Sears  Roebuck 
Foundation.  { 
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Like  the  song  says... 

(‘Spring  is  Bustin’ 
l)ut  All  Over.”  Ain’t 
it  the  truth!  That’s  the  way  Spring  is 
|  .  .  wonderful  days  of  “promise.”  1 
|)i ink  it’s  a  special  joy  for  cows  to  get 
lut  on  lush  new  pasture. 

i  But  you  know,’  right  there  is  one  of 
|he  strange  tricks  that  Nature  pulls  on 
|]ie  dairyman.  That  wonderful  'new 
rass  can  be  the  undoing  of  a  good 
:ow.  Here’s  what  happens.  New  grass 
iomehow  stimulates  a  cow  to  put  out 
:xtra  milk.  Y<et  actually,  there’s  not 
inch  nutrient  in  that  grass  ...  as  de¬ 
licious  as  it  must  be.  it’s  mostly  water. 
)o  she's  putting  out  more  than  she’s 


taking  in 


and 


she  s  running  on 


vhat  I  call  a  nutritional  deficit. 

Before  long,  her  milk  flow  starts  to 
rop  .  .  .  just  because  she's  not  getting 
‘the  makings”  out  of  new  grass  to  keep 
t  up  .  .  .  and  once  it  starts  down,  it  s 
■nighty  hard  to  get  it  back  up  again.  So 
ndirectly  at  least,  that  delicious  new 
iasture  can  really  cost  you  your  profits 
. .  unless  you  lake  care. 

In  my  opinion,  Morrison’s  “Feeds 
fend  Feeding”  is  THE  authority  on  the 
pubject  .  .  .  and  here's  what  it  says: 

“When  cows  in  milk  are  first 
turned  on  pasture  in  the  spring,  the 
feeding  of  some  concentrates  and 
also  some  hay  should  be  continued 
until  they  become  used  to  pasture 
and  until  the  grass  becomes  abun- 
f  dant.  If  this  is  not  done,  good  cows 
will  run  down  in  condition.  The 
young  grass  stimulates  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  than  on  their  winter 
ration,  but  it  is  frequently  so  low  in 
I  dry  matter  and  nutrients  that  the 
[  cows  are  unable  to  eat  enough  of 
it  to  meet  their  needs.” 

1  hat’s  what  THE  authority  on  ani- 
nal  nutrition  has  to  say.  I  would  only 
dd  this:  our  own  experience  shows 
hat  you  should  continue  feeding 
ome  grain  and  supplement  to  high- 
>roducing  cows.  .  .  .  a'll  through  the 
ummer. 


PASTURE  alone  is  _ 

aough  to  get  the  best  out 

IF  MODERN  HIGH-PRODUCING 
-OWS!  (That's  probably  true  in  at 
east  90%  of  the  practical  situations.) 

A  10-11).  cow  on  excellent  alfalfa 
l)r°me  pasture  should  get  an  extra 
I  lbs.  of  grain  and  Y2  11).  of  Wat- 
ins  recommended  dairy  supple¬ 
ment  per  day,  plus  dry  roughage. 
t  cow  doing  better  than  40  lbs., 
Ur  011  pasture  that’s  not  too  good, 
Miouhl  get  more. 

Fhe  dairy  supplement  I’m  talking 
1  Jout  is  a  low-cost  supplement  mixed 
r°m  Watkins  MIN-VITE  for  .Dairy 
®nd  Stock  Cattle  .  .  .  and  “local”  pro- 
tln^  hour  Watkins  Dealer  has  the 
l0duct,  the  formula,  and  the  feeding 
■lrogi'am.  Talk  it  over  with  him. 

fHE  J-  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


What? 

How? 

Why? 


Can  anything  be  added  to  septic  tanks 
to  make  cleaning  out  unnecessary? 

Tests  have  shown  little  or  no  bene¬ 
fit.  Clogging  is  usually  the  result  of 
tanks  that  are  too  small  or  poorly  de¬ 
signed  tanks  or  to  clogging  of  pipes  by 
root^.  However,  even  the  best  septic 
tank  Will  need  cleaning  out  in  time. 

Where  can  I  purchase  a  water  softener? 

Water  softeners  can  either  be  pur¬ 
chased  or  rented  as  a  service.  Check 
the  prices  in  your  Mail  Order  catalogs 
and  at  local  dealers.  The  cost  is  nom¬ 
inal,  varying  slightly  according  to  hard¬ 
ness  of  water  and  amount  of  water 
used.  A  high  quality  softener  should 
last  anywhere  from  five  to  ten  years, 
and  makes  for  saving  in  soap  consump¬ 
tion  and  in  the  wear  of  clothing. 

What  rental  do  beekeepers  pay  farm¬ 
ers  for  keeping  bees  on  their  property? 

Anything  from  15  to  60  pounds  of 
honey  or  from  $2.00  to  $10.00  a  year. 
But  most  beekeepers  usually  look  for 
a  new  location  if  a  farmer  charges  more 
than  $5.00  or  asks  more  than  30  pounds 
of  honey. 

Will  a  very  cold  winter  reduce  insect 
population  and  make  control  easier? 

In  some  cases,  yes,  but  you  can’t 
depend  on  it.  Cold  affects  some  insects 
more  than  others.  Anyway,  if  only  a 
few  survive,  they  multiply  very  rapidly 
when  conditions  are  favorable. 

Will  hpns  lay  more  eggs  when  fed  an 
antibiotic? 

Yes,  if  hens  are  low  producers  or  if 
they  have  some  type  of  respiratory  dis¬ 
ease.  Results  are  less  positive  in  the 
case  of  healthy  high-producing  birds. 

In  my  backyard  garden,  what  varieties 
of  pear  trees  should  I  set  out  to  get  good 
cross  pollination? 

Have  at  least  one  tree  each  of  Bart¬ 
lett,  Bose,  or  Clapp,  or  all  three.  If  only 
one  tree  is  planted,  graft  a  second  va¬ 
riety  into  the  tree. 

How  do  hard  and  soft  grafting  waxes 
differ? 

The  two  types  of  waxes  contain  the 
same  materials  only  in  different  propor¬ 
tions.  Resin,  beeswax,  tallow  or  raw 
linseed  oil,  and  lampblack  are  the  es¬ 
sential  ingredients. 

A  soft  wax  contains  four  -pounds  of 
resin,  two  pounds  of  beeswax,  one 
pound  of  tallow,  and  an  ounce  of  lamp- 
black.  The  first  three  materials  are 
melted  together  and  then  the  lamp¬ 
black  added.  An  even  softer  wax  can 
be  made  by  substituting  half  a  pint  of 
raw  linseed  oil  for  one  third  of  the 
tallow. 

Increasing  the  amount  of  resin  and 
reducing  the  amount  of  beeswax  results 
in  a  hard  wax.  For  this  purpose,  New 
York  State  Pomologist  Karl  D.  Brase 
of  the  Experimental  Station  at  Geneva 
recommends  five  pounds  of  resin,  one 
pound  of  beeswax,  three-fourths  pint  of 
linseed  oil,  and  half  a  pound  of  lamp¬ 
black. 

Is  it  advisable  to  roll  a  lawn  every 
year? 

The  advantages  of  lawn  rolling  have 
been  over-emphasized.  It  is  not  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  will  turn  a  rough  lawn  into 
a  smooth  one.  The  chief  benefit  is  in 
some  compacting  of  lawns  which  have 
been  honey-combed  by  frost.  Usually 
the  better  the  sod,  the  less  need  there 
is  for  rolling,  and  after  some  winters 
and  in  the  case  of  some  lawns,  rolling 
is  quite  unnecessary. 


DELUXE  MODELS 

with  ail  the  extras 


The  daughters  of  Glen  Cove  Supreme  Pride  have  ail  the 
essentials  for  high  production  plus  all  the  extras  you  like 
to  see  in  your  dairy  cows.  This  photo  shows  a  group  of 
his  daughters  in  the  Worden  Bros,  herd  at  Windsor. 

PRODUCTION 

Special  DHIC  proof  —  November  1957 

25  daus  av  31R  15,086M  3. 6%  541F 

25  dams  av  158R  14,593M  3.6%  521 F 

Difference 


0% 


+  20F 


+  493M 

TYPE 

29  daughters  type  graded:  2  Very  Good,  18  Good  Plus, 

8  Good  and  1  Fair.  His  daughters  show  overall  quality 
and  balance  with  desirable  mammary  systems,  tremen¬ 
dous  dairy  character,  good  rumps  and  deep  bodies. 

For  complete  information  on  using  Cove  and  other 
NYABC  sires  in  Regular  or  Planned  Mating  Service  see 
your  nearby  technicians  or  write: 

NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  528  A 


mm 


Ithaca,  New  York 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


11th  Annual  New  York  State  Beef  Cattle 

IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT  GROUP  HEIFER  SALES 

Two  Sales  Offering  Quality  Animals 

HEREFORD  -  ANGUS 

Bred  and  Open  Heifers  —  10  BULLS 

Saturday,  April  1 9th— Caledonia,  N.  Y.  (Empire  Market  Yards) 

(Bob  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.— Sale  Manager) 

Saturday,  May  10  —  Altamont,  N.  Y.  Fairgrounds 

(Earl  Zuill,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.— Sale  Manager) 

Educational  Show  10:00  A.M.  —  Sale  1:00  P.M. 

Write  to  Sale  Managers  for  Catalogs 

NEW  ENGLAND  HEREFORD  SALE 

Eastern  States  Exposition  Grounds 

West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Saturday,  April  26,  1958 
SELLING  HORNED  AND  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

T 

5  Bulls  —  Ready  For  Service  —  38  Open  and  Bred  Females 
For  Catalogs  —  Write 

ROBERT  B.  BRUCE,  SALE  MGR.,  SHELBURNE,  VERMONT 


NlW  YORK  STATE  GROWN  SEEDLINGS 

Spring,  7958 

Per  100  Per  1000 

Scotch  Pine— Famous  Boo neville  Select  Strain 

Green  year-round,  straight¬ 
stemmed,  premium  trees. 

2-yr.,  S.,  3  to  6  ins.  . $5.00 

Austrian  Pine 

2-yr.,  S.i  3  to  6  ins . 

Collected  Adirondack  Balsam 

4  to  8  ins.  .  . 

Collected  Canadian  Hemlock 

5  to  9  ins . . . 

9  to  12  ins . . . 

Terms:  50%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 

Stratford  Evergreen  Tree  Nursery 

Stratford,  N.  Y. 


$5.00 

$25.00 

5.00 

25.00 

m 

7.00 

k 

35.00 

7.00 

35.00 

9.00 

60,00 

New  York  Hereford  Breeders' 
Assoc.  Show  and  Sale 
Sat.  May  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

50  heifers,  15  bulls,  polled  and  horned 

Show  9  A.M.  —  Sale  1  P.M. 

in  the  Livestock  Pavilion  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Auctioneers:  A.  W.  Hamilton 
&  Al  Zogg— Judge,  Jeff  Scarth 

For  reservations  and  catalogs  write: 
New  York  Hereford  Breeders'  Assoc. 
Wing  Hail  —  —  Ithaca,  New  York 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO?  |  Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

v  ...  .  Please  send  folder  without  obligation. 

You  II  save  with  a 

i  Name 

BjIF 

EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today, 


CONCRETE  SILO 

> 


I 

|  Address, 

l 

J^City _ 
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Does  your  alfalfa  have  IVP*.  .  . 


,  inspected  parietal  purity? 

Seed  of  all  alfalfa  varieties  look  alike.  But,  through  the 
development  of  a  sound  program  for  producing  and  mar¬ 
keting  CERTIFIED  SEED  of  improved  alfalfa  varieties, 
the  farmer  NOW  does  have  assurance  that  the  seed  he  buys 
will  be  the  variety  he  wants.  Such  CERTIFIED  seed  is  the 
seed  with  a  PEDIGREE  ...  It  has  IVP  .  .  .  INSPECTED 
VARIETAL  PURITY. 

*IVP  stands  for  “ officially  inspected  for  varietal  purity  by  a  recognized  seed 
certifying  agency”. 


State-by-state  alfalfa  recommendations 


Iowa  —  Ranger,  outstanding  per¬ 
formance,  wilt-resistant,  winter- 
hardy. 

Illinois — Atlantic  produces  ex¬ 
cellent  yields  .  .  .  best  for  two  or 
three  year  stands;  Ranger  both 
short  and  long-term  stands. 
Indiana — Ranger  best  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Buffalo  recommended 
for  southern  Indiana. 

Ohio  —  Ranger  outstanding  for 
forage  and  persistence  under  hay 
and  pasture  management. 

New  York — Narragansett  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  other  variety. 


Minnesota— Vernal  excellent  for 
winter-hardiness,  bacterial  wilt- 
resistance  and  forage  yields. 
Wisconsin — Vernal  can  persist 
under  earlier,  more  frequent  cut¬ 
ting  .  .  .  has  both  winter-hardiness 
and  wilt-resistance. 

Michigan  —  Vernal  first  choice 
among  all  varieties  of  alfalfa  .  .  . 
best  leguminous  crop  for  well- 
drained  soils. 

Pennsylvania  —  Vernal  high- 
yielding,  winter-hardy.  Ranger 
yields  well  north  half  of  state, 
Buffalo  southern  half. 


CERTIFIED  ALFALFA  SEED  COUNCIL 

P.  O.  Box  8169,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 


FREE  NEWS  SERVICE  ON  CROP  DRYING! 


Practical,  Portable 
HAY  DRYER 


High  capacity.  Sate.  Indirect 
oil-fired.  Dries  hay,  corn,  grain. 
For  information,  write  today. 


LENNOX 


New  profit-making  ideas  on 
torn,  hay,  grain,  sorghum 

You  receive  interesting,  valuable 
articles  on  crops  throughout  the 
year.  Written  by  experts.  Perma¬ 
nent  file  folder.  Everything  free. 
No  obligation.  Send  name,  ad¬ 
dress  now  to  Lennox  Industries 
Inc.,  Farm  Equipment  Division, 
Dept.  A-4,  1701  East  Euclid, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


Lennox  Industries  Inc.,  Des  Moines  5,  Iowa 


FREE  BIG  32-PAGE  CATALOG 


K Special  values  for  en¬ 
tire  family  New  and 
used  surplus  clothing 
for  every  need  tor 
be  low  original 
wholesale.  Satisfac 
tion  guaranteed, 
today  for  FREE  c  itolog 
!E  DEAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO., 


*  1000  SCOTCH  PINE  $8.00 

AMERICA'S  NUMBER  1 
CHRISTMAS  TREE 
Strong  2-4"  Seedling 

Enclose  check  or  money  order 
DENTON  NURSERY,  R  1,  Conneaut,  Ohio 


Visiting  Hayfirl&s 
OM  MILLIMAN  Milepost  372  THRUWAY 


Empire 


FTER  20  or  more  years  of  ex¬ 
perimentation,  which  includes  12 
years  of  promotion,  it  is  now 
generally  accepted  that  Empire 
birdsfoot  trefoil  is  the  best  legume  for 
longtime  pastures. 


On  rough  fields  where  the  cost  of 
land  preparation,  liming  and  fertilizing 
is  high,  it  is  considered  to  be  the  only 
legume  which  will  more  than  justify 
the  investment  by  continuing  to  yield 
decently  over  a  long  span  of  years.  The 
grazing  yield  is  three  to  five  times  as 
much  as  from  old  native  pastures,  and 
is  somewhat  more  evenly  distributed 
through  the  season. 


Slow  as  progress  has  been,  there  is 
gratification  in  noting  that  all  north¬ 
eastern  grassland  authorities  are  now 
united  in  specifying  Empire  birdsfoot 
for  roughland  pastures.  It  is  a  great 
gain,  as  some  thousands  of  farmers 
have  proved  to  their  profit  in  the 
Northeast,  and  in  Iowa  and  other  parts 
as  well. 


Advantages  for  Hay 

In  concentrating  upon  Empire  as  a 
t  pasture  plant,  there  has  been  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  overlook  it  as  a  legume  which 
possesses  positive  advantages  for  hay. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  Empire  gets 
ready  to  cut  (matures)  much  later  than 
alfalfa  or  red,  ladino,  and  alsike  clov¬ 
ers,  and  holds  this  same  late  maturity 
advantage  when  compared  either  to 
Viking  or  common  European  trefoils. 
Although  I  can’t  quite  make  it  stick 
with  the  scientists,  I  believe  that  Vik¬ 
ing  is  a  bit  earlier  than  Du  Puits  al¬ 
falfa,  the  earliest  of  all. 

The  second  advantage  inherent  in 
Empire  for  hay  is  its  known  tendency 
to  hold  prime  feeding  value  for  a  longer 
period  after  it  is  ready  to  cut  than  is 
true  of  other  legumes,  including  the 
two  other  trefoils.  In  40  years  of  visit¬ 
ing  farmers,  starting  as  a  county  agent, 
I’ve  yet  to  find  a  livestock  farm  where 
all  the  hay  was  cut  at  the  right  stage 
of  maturity.  Certainly  all  of  it  was 
never  done  bn  time  at  Hayfields.  With 
the  limited  manpower  available  on  a 
commercial  farm  and  good  machinery 
all  geared  to  go,  it  is  impossible,  even 
with  good  weather,  to  do  all  the  haying 
at  the  stage  when  cattle  and  sheep  will 
relish  it  best,  eat  the  most,  and  obtain 
maximum  nutriment  from  it.  Empire 
moves  toward  the  goal  of  high  nutrition 
by  holding  the  first  cutting  greener  and 
more  succulent  than  anything  else,  until 
a  hard-pressed  farmer  can  get  to  it. 

Seed  Plentiful— Cheaper 

And  of  course,  Empire  as  a  hay 
plant  on  the  rougher  back  fields  still 
possesses  its  God-given  habit  of  per¬ 
sisting  year  after  year,  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely.  It  responds  to  liming  and  ferti¬ 
lizing  and  yet  will  survive  on  a  ration 
which  discourages  alfalfa  and  the  clov¬ 
ers.  Moreover,  manure  can  be  applied 
to  Empire  without  fear  of  running  it 
out,  as  so  often  happens  with  alfalfa. 

At  Hayfields,  when  it  came  time  to 
seed  a  back  non-alfalfa  field  in  1955,  I 
was  so  enamored  of  the  early  research 
showing  Viking  as  a  somewhat  heavier 
yiqlder  that  20  acres  were  seeded  to 
Viking  rather  than  Empire.  It  was  a 
bad  mistake,  which  is  now  in  1958  be¬ 
ing  corrected  by  plowing  up  the  Viking 
and  planting  corn.  Alfalfa  on  other 
fields  must  be  harvested  first,  else  it 
turns  woody,  drops  leaves,  and  becomes 
nearly  worthless.  If  I’d  had  the  sense  to 
seed  the  20  acres  to  Empire,  we’d  have 
a  fine  quality  of  hay  only  slightly  dam¬ 
aged  by  overmaturity  at  the  time  of 
late  harvest,  and  almost  as  much  of  it. 
This  field  can’t  be  grazed,  and  the 


for  Hay 

slight  superiority  of  Viking  over  Em. 
pire  in  aftermath  means  nothing  here 

Empire  certified  seed  is  plentifi 
this  spring,  and  a  little  cheaper.  Tli 
non-eertified  is  apt  to  be  contaminate 
not  only  with  the  weed  called  bedstraw. 
but  with  the  European  birdsfoot  strait 
either  common  or  Viking.  Certified  Em. 
pire  is  the  best  buy  at  $1.85  or  less  i 
pound.  Viking  is  priced  at  $2.20  a  li 
and  very  scarce. 

Screenings 

The  power-take-off  manure  spreader! 
gave  good  account  of  themselves  tl 
past  winter,  as  they  will  in  the  mud  ol 
spring.  Seldom  does  one  see  a  manurt 
heap  on  any  farm  possessed  of  a  PTO 
spreader.  Harry  Morrill  at  Hayfields 
and  Norman  Cook  at  Merida  in  Quebec 
never  missed  a  day.  Harry  used  a  125- 
bu.  job  and  Norman  two  130-bu.  jots 
of  another  make.  The  PTO’s  have  prov¬ 
ed  their  worth. 

*  *  * 

On  March  17,  she  said,  “You  go! 
home  late  and  then  asked  for  a  boiled 
potato — so  I  boiled  you  a  big  one— and 
you  won’t  eat  it.  Don’t  you  know  your 
own  mind?”  “Yes,  of  course,  but  this 
potato,  like  Katahdin,  has  no  taste," 
said  I.  “It  should  have,”  said  she.  “! 
believe  you  are  eating  a  red  Florida 
potato,  for  which  I  paid  55^  for  a  five- 
pound  cellophane  sack.”  So  I  went  to 
the  kitchen  and  found  1957  Northern 
potatoes,  stained  red  and  sprouting 
The  name  of  the  western  New  York 
packer  was  on  the  bag  under  “Red  Po¬ 
tatoes.”  No  mention  of  Florida.  Stamp¬ 
ed  on  the  label  was  the  almost  inde¬ 
cipherable  notice,  “Color  added.”  1 
dirty  trick  to  pull  on  the  consumer,  at 
Florida  price. 

*  *  * 

While  on  food,  let’s  comment  on  pan¬ 
cakes,  for  which  my  preference  is  i 
ready-made  mixture  containing  51V I 
buckwheat.  Each  year  it  seems  that 
less  buckwheat  is  used.  With  power 
farming,  fewer  Northeast  farmers  are 
delayed  by  weather  to  the  point  whert 
buckwheat,  a  low  income  crop,  is  about 
all  that’s  left  to  grow.  If  plant  breeders 
would  improve  buckwheat  strains,  s 
better  yield  might  be  obtained  at  s 
little  profit,  and  thus  the  old  timers 
and  a  small,  discerning  list  of  young 
sters  would  have  the  robust  taste  ol 
buckwheat  preserved  for  their  pleasure 

*  *  * 

On  Harry  Morrill’s  urging,  we’ll  FUl 
up  “haylage”  instead  of  grass  silage 
in  June.  Haylage  is  grass  silage  wilted 
to  50-55%  moisture,  instead  of  the  us¬ 
ual  65-70%.  Grass  silage  will  keep  "™ 
in  a  conventional  silo,  or  even  in  ! 
trench,  but  not  so  haylage.  It  requires 
an  airtight  storage.  We  have  two  or 
the  so-called  “glass  silos,”  meaning  air 
tight  glass-coated  steel  cylinders,  wlw 
unload  from  the  bottom.  One  of  these n 
the  oldest  of  its  kind  east  of  Indiana 
having  been  erected  in  1949.  More  later- 

*  *  * 

On  March  16,  fresh  snow  made  it 3 
hard  struggle  to  climb  the  modern f 
grade  on  Cedars  Ave.  to  the  top  of  °’Jf 
little  hill,  even  with  winter  tires.  At  t ( 
summit  by  the  windmill,  I  stopped  at 
looked  about.  “Impossible  for  pas^f 
to  require  grazing  in  exactly  six  wee 
The  alfalf a-brome-ladino  can’t  be  rea  - 
then,”  said  I.  If  it  isn’t  ready  by  AP 
27,  give  or  take  two  days,  it  will  be  ^ 
first  time  in  more  than  a  dozen  Je® 
that  one  or  more  pastures  hasn’t 
manded  late  April  grazing.  But  a 
time,  I’d  swap  earliness  for  better  m* 
summer  yield. 
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Ok  r&utt 

Snow  Is  Work  —  and  Fun 


DURING  the  recent  big  snowstorms, 
the  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Cutter 
of  Newfield  in  Tompkins  County,  New 
York,  had  to  dig  through  a  huge  drift 
each  morning  to  get  from  the  house  to 
the  barn  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
By  night,  winds  and  more  snow  would 
fill  in  their  path  and  pile  snow  higher 
than  ever. 

Finally,  the  snow  got  so  deep  they 
couldn’t  toss  it  to  the  top  of  the  huge 
drift — so  they  tunnelled  under  it.  From 
then  on,  new  snow  didn’t  have  to  be  dug 
out  except  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel! 
It  certainly  simplified^  getting  to  the 


milking  and  barn  chores  each  day  — 
for  Paul  as  well  as  the  boys. 

Mrs.  Cutter  took  these  pictures  of  the 
boys  and  their  project.  In  left  photo 
taken  from  the  road,  her  sons,  Dale  on 
top  of  drift,  and  Duane,  with  shovel, 
pose  with  their  cousin  Raymond  Maki, 
who  did  his  share  of  digging.  The  boys 
had  to  have  some  fun,  too,  so  they 
brought  their  pony  from  the  bam 
and  through  the  tunnel  to  have  his  pic¬ 
ture  (above)  taken  with  Dale.  This 
•shot  was  taken  from  the  house  side  of 
the  drift,  looking  toward  the  road  and 
barn! 


Europe  or  .Alaska 


DN  A  WAY,  this  year  seems  half 
over  to  me,  because  two  of  our 
four 'tours  for  1958  have  already 
taken  place  (Caribbean  Cruise, 
Jan.  6-21),  and  California  Tour  (Jan. 
29-Feb.  23).  After  our  tours  return,  I 
am  always  eager  to  hear  about  the  trip 
from  those  who  go.  Mrs.  Hugh  Cosline 
(wife  of  our  editor)  has  been  telling 
me  about  the  wonderful  time  she  had 
on  the  California  Tour.  Also,  Mrs.  War¬ 
ren  Van  Wagoner  of  Scotch  Road, 
Titusville,  New  Jersey,  wrote  us  as  soon 
as  she  arrived  home  from  the  tour. 

“My  husband  and  I  enjoyed  our 
South  West  trip  very  much,”  she  said. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  know  Mrs.  Cos- 
line  and  the  many  other  fine  people. 
Thank  you  for  this  perfectly  planned 
and  perfectly  executed  trip.” 

With  those  two  tours  now  just  a 
wonderful  memory,  we  are  working  on 


American  Agriculturist, 

Box  367-AE 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obli¬ 
gation  on  my  part,  the  following 
itinerary  (check  one  or  both). 

(  )  European  Tour,  May  28-July  1. 

(  )  Alaska  Cruise,  July  29-August 

24. 

Nome  _ 


Address 


Please  print  your  name  and  address 


our  Alaska  and  European  tours.  Our 
European  tour  party  is  almost  com¬ 
plete,  but  we  can  still  take  you  if  you 
make  your  reservation  soon.  Imagine 
the  wonderful  trip  you  will  have  with 
us.  .  .  a  luxurious  5-day  cruise  going 
and  coming  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth; 
visits  to  eight  foreign  lands— England, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Liechtenstein,  and  France. 
And  it’s  all  done  with  the  greatest  of 
ease  and  at  a  very  reasonable  cost.  The 
price  of  the  ticket  is  under  $1,300,  and 
everything  is  included  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  beverages  on  the  continent,  and 
two  meals  in  Brussels  (omitted  so  peo¬ 
ple  can  visit  the  World’s  Fair  there  if 
they  wish  to).  The  dates  of  this  tour 
are  May  28  to  July  1. 

Our  Alaska  Cruise  (July  29-August 
24)  is  just  as  alluring,  and  includes  so 
much:  the  wonders  of  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  Mt.  Rainier,  Seattle,  Vic¬ 
toria,  Vancouver;  a  seven-day  cruise 
on  the  Princess  Louise  on  the  beautiful, 
calm  blue  waters  of  the  Inside  Passage 
to  Alaska,  with  land  stops  in  that 
northern  wonderland;  then  on  the  way 
home,  four  days  in  the  Canadian  Rock¬ 
ies  at  Lake  Louise  and  Banff.  Mr. 
Verne  BeDell  will  escort  this  tour,  and 
reservations  are  coming  in  every  day 
from  our  former  tour  members  who 
have  traveled  with  him.  Among  them 
are  some  who  have  gone  on  every  tour 
we  have  sponsored  since  the  last  war. 
Once  you  get  the  A. A.  tour  habit,  it’s 
hard  to  break  it! 

In  fact,  traveling  with  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  is  an  experience  you 
shouldn’t  miss  .  .  .  and  with  two  of  our 
tours  still  open,  perhaps  this  is  the  time 
for-you  to  come  with  us.  We’ll  be  glad 
to  send  you  further  information  about 
our  tours.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  mail  it  to  us.  . —  Mabel  Hebei, 
Home  Editor. 
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Try  easy,  economical  THRAM!  THRAM  works  with  chicks,  layers 
and  broilers  of  all  ages!  Greatly  reduces  picking  the  very  day 
after  proper  application!  , 


In  young  chicks  THRAM  stops  the  first  outbreak  before 
the  habit  has  time  to,  form  and  curbs  future  picking 
tendencies  as  well. 


Developed  by  Penick  in  cooperation  with  leading  poultry 
scientists,  THRAM  is  non-irritating  and  non-toxic  to  chickens, 
won't  cause  stress  or  set-backs  and  doesn't  affect  the  odor  or 
taste  of  dressed  poultry. 


AVAILABLE  IN  PINTS  •  QUARTS  •  GALLONS 
AT  HATCHERIES,  FEED  AND  DRUG  STORES 


Agricultural  Chemica.1  and 

S.  B.  PENICK  &  COMPANY  50 
735  W.  DIVISION  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Insecticide  Division 

CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YOF 


YORK  8 


10 


CEN-PE-CO  scientificially  correct 
lubricants  and  Motor  Klenz,  the 
modern  fuel  improver,  guarantee 
safe,  economical  operation  for 
heavy  duty  trucks  and  tractors. 


SOLD  DIRECT  TO  YOU  BY 
YOUR  LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE. 


Central  Petroleum  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Walcott,  Iowa 


ONLY 

\ONE 


uj  HEAVY  OUTY-ALL  PURPOSE 

/  ROTARY  CUTTER  ] 

Don't  Accept  a  Qiih&tituie 1 

BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Selma  Ala. 


' 


m 


highly 

effective 
against 

MASTITIS 


HANFORD'S 


Selecta* 

Conforming  with  latest 
government  regulations. 


Separately  packaged  tips 
to  prevent  cross  infection. 

Accurately  metered  6cc 
doses  in  each  syringe. 

Now,  a  faster,  easier  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  mastitis!  The  4-shot  SELECTA 
syringe  contains  24cc  of  a  high-potency 
antibiotic  formula  that  is  a  medically 
proved  specific  for  the  usual  mastitis- 
causing  bacteria.  Snap-off  plastic  tabs 
accurately  measure  four  6cc  doses. 

Each  24cc  contains  Each  6cc  contains 

400,000  units. ..  Procaine  Penicillin  G. ..  100,000  units 

400  mg..  Dihydrostreptomycin  base  as  sulfate.  100  mg. 

200  mg . Neomycin  base  as  sulfate . SO  mg. 

400  mg,  . Sulfathiazoie .  100  mg. 

400  mg . Sulfanilamide .  100  mg. 

See  and  fry  SELECTA  at  your  dealer's  or  write 

ANFORD'S 

.  *U.S.  Pat.  No.  2,764.981 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


1 
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3  SURE  WAYS  TO  PREVENT 
SCOURS-CUT  CALF  MORTALITY 


1.  CALF  MANNA 

Research  has  proved  that  the 
earlier  calves  are  on  dry  feed  the 
less  chance  of  costly  scours  or 
mortality.  First  way  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  scours  and  cut  mortality  is 
to  feed  Albers  Calf  Manna  from 
the  very  first  day.  Liver  and 
glandular  meal,  antibiotics,  and 
high  Vitamin  A  content  of  Calf 
Manna  gives  the  nutritional  in¬ 
surance  calves  need  to  build 
rugged  resistance  to  scours  and 
other  calfhood  diseases.- 


2,  SUCKLE 

The  high  antibiotic  content  of 
Albers  Suckle  fights  scours  when 
fed  following  colostrum  on  the 
fourth  day.  Suckle  contains  the 
milk  products,  special  minerals 
and  protein  a  calf  needs  at  this 
age.  Suckle  dissolves  quickly, 
flows  readily  through  a  nipple 
and  curds  properly  (like 
colostrum)  in  the  calf’s  stomach. 
20%  of  the  nation’s  calves  die 
in  the  first  3  months-Calf 
Manna-Suckle  fed  calves  live  to 
give  long  profitable  production. 


3.  ALBERS  PLASTIC 
SUCKLE  BOTTLE 

The  Calf  Manna-Suckle  pro¬ 
gram  makes  calf  feeding  a  pleas¬ 
ure.  Albers  Plastic  Suckle  Bottle 
provides  the  natural,  heads-up 
way  of  feeding.  Basic  ingredi¬ 
ents,  such  as  minerals  that  build 
blood  count  and  fight  colds,  flow 
first  into  the  calf.  And  the 
Suckle  Bottle  prevents  “gulp¬ 
ing,”  a  factor  in,  digestive  disturb¬ 
ances  and  scours.  It’s  light 
weight,  easy  to  handle,  so  smooth 
no  bacteria  can  live  when  the 
bottle  is  properly  cleaned. 


See  your  Calf  Manna-Suckle  dealer  now  and  start  your  next  calves 
/  the  trouble-free  Carnation-Albers  way. 

ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 

1016  Central  Street  5045  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Kansas  City  5,  Mo.  Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 


COMPARE 


PLOWING  WITH  COVER  BOARD 


PLOWING  WITHOUT  COVER  BOARD 


•  COVER  BOARD  FITS  ANY  PLOW, 
NEW  OR  OLD! 

•  SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY  AND  BE 
FREE  OF  TRASH  PROBLEMS  FOREVER! 


i^GOVTJt 
BOARD 


1.  As  plow  moves,  trash  and  loose  soil 
start  climbing  up  moldboard.  2.  Cover 
Board  deflects  trash  into  furrow  and 
rains  loose  soil  on  it.  3.  Moldboard 
action  then  throws  bulk  of  furrow  slice 
on  top  of  trash.  RESULT:  A  truly  clean 
job  of  plowing  —  no  plugging,  ever! 


GUARANTEED 

(or  your  money  back) 
to  improve  the  cover 
ing  ability  of  any 
mold  board  plow 


average  price  with 
Standard  Bracket 
East  ol  the  Rockies 


write  7&  COVER  BOARD  . 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 


120  Orchard  St. 

BELLEVUE.  OHIO 


J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 


34-34th  Street, 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


APPLY  DORMANT 
SPRAYS  EARLY 

ORMANT  sprays  should  be  applied 
to  fruit  and  shade  trees  and  woody 
ornamental  shrubs  before  plants  begin 
to  show  green  in  their  buds,  since  the 
dormant  spray  materials  are  applied  in 
strengths  that  cannot  be  used  safely 
when  the  plants  are  growing. 

Basic  to  any  spray  program  to  con¬ 
trol  insects  or  plant  diseases  is  good 
care  of  the  trees  or  shrubs.  This  means 
cleaning  up  and  destroying  diseased 
parts,  pruning  to  make  spray  coverage 
more  effective,  and  repairing  injured  or 
broken  limbs  or  bark. 

Make  dormant  applications  before 
the  buds  of  trees  and  shrubs  open,  but 
choose  a  comparatively  warm  spell 
when  there  will  be  no  night  freeze  for 
2  days.  Never  repeat  a  dormant  spray 
the  same  season.  Oil  sprays  will  injure 
sugar  and  Japanese  maple,  walnut,  but¬ 
ternut,  and  many  coniferous  ever¬ 
greens.  Lime  sulfur  will  stain  painted 
surfaces  and  masonry;  do  not  use  lime 
sulfur  on  plants  beside  buildings. 

For  Fruit  Trees 

On  apple  and  pear  trees,  DN  is  used 
in  combination  with  oil  to  protect 
against  scale  insects  and  to  kill  aphid 
and  mite  eggs.  The  proportions  to  use 
are  y2  quart  of  liquid  DN  or  y2  pound 
of  dry  DN  with  1  gallon  of  superior  oil 
to  50  gallons  of  water. 

To  control  apple  rot,  prune  all  dead 
and  weak  wood  from  trees.  Burn  the 
removed  branches,  since  dead  twigs  are 
infested  with  fungi  that  cause  fruit 
rots. 

On  peach  or  plum  trees,  control  scale 
insects  and  peach  leaf  curl  with  6  gal¬ 
lons  of  liquid  lime  sulfur  in  44  gallons 
of  water  (1  gallon  of  liquid  lime  sulfur 
to  7  y2  gallons  of  water  for  smaller 
batches. ) 

To  Prevent  Leaf  Curl 

To  prevent  peach  leaf  purl,  there  are 
two  sprays  which  can  be  used  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  liquid  lime  sulfur  spray : 
Ferbam,  1  pound  in  50  gallons  of  water 
( 1  cup  in  5  gallons  for  smaller  batches ) , 
or  3  tablespoons  of  DN  powder  in  5 
gallons  of  water. — Maryland  College  of 
Agriculture 

—  a.  a.  — 

RIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 
SEED  PLENTIFUL 

T  THE  request  of  the  Champlain 
Valley  seed  growers,  I  am  writing 
you  because,  somehow  or  other,  the  idea 
is  out  that  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  seed  is  in 
short  supply  but  I,  personally,  know 
think  this  is  so  is  because  I  have  seen 
two  articles  which  so  stated. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  Birdsfoot  Tre¬ 
foil  seed  has  been  in  short  supply  in 
the  past.  This  year,  the  varieties  name¬ 
ly,  Viking  and  Mansfield  are  still  in 
short  supply  but  I  personally  know 
Empire,  both  certified  and  common,  is 
more  plentiful  this  year. 

As  you  probably  know,  a  lot  of  Em¬ 
pire,  Viking  and  Mansfield  seed  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  and 
this  has  been  called  to  my  attention  by 
some  of  our  seed  growers.  They  have 
asked  me  if  I  would  contact  the  major 
farm  publications  calling  this  to  their 
attention  thinking  that  you  might  want 
to  correct  the  impression  to  your  read¬ 
ers. — Ray  Bender,  Essex  County,  N.  Y. 
Agricultural  Agent,  Westport,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

A  CENTENNIAL 

N  OUR  issue  of  July  21,  1956,  we  pub¬ 
lished  “His  Last  Will”  on  Page  15,  a 
beautiful  piece  of  philosophy.  This  was 
incorrectly  attributed  to  a  Charles 
Lounsberry. 

After  publication,  Mrs.  Josephine 
Fish  Peabody,  daughter  of  Williston 
Fish,  drew  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  document  was  in  fact  written 
by  her  father  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  Class  of  1881,  and 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting 
our  mistake. 


ATTENTION,  DAIRYMEN! 

AS  your  community  or  county  had 
a  good  milk  promotion  affair 
that  successfully  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  city  people  .  .  .  maybe 
got  them  to  drink  more  milk,  or  in¬ 
creased  their  knowledge  of  the 
dairy  business,  or  contributed  to 
farm-city  understanding? 

Perhaps  it  was  a  big  or  little 
dairy  festival,  a  dairy  supper,  con¬ 
test,  parade,  or  farm-city  exchange 
visits.  What  were  the  highlights  of 
.the  event,  what  groups  planned  it, 
who  cooperated?  What  were  the 
cleverest  ideas  and  stunts  used? 

We  want  to  collect  the  best  ideas 
and  print  them  in  American  Agri. 
culturist  for  the  benefit  of  other 
dairy  groups  who  want  to  plan 
similar  affairs.  Write  us  a  brief  re¬ 
port  of  what  your  locality  has  done 
along  this  line,  and  mail  your  letter 
by  April  "21  to  H.  L.  Cosline,  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-D, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


Mrs.  Peabody, ,  who  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Fish  Rumsey,  lives  in 
Batavia,  New  York,  tells  us  that  this 
year  is  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
Williston  Fish.  Both  ladies  have  been 
working  hard  to  complete  in  time  for 
the  centennial  their  reproduction  of 
“Memories  of  West  Point,  1877-1881/' 
published  by  their  father. 

From  March  15  through  April  30  the 
New  York  City  Public  Library  is  hold¬ 
ing  an  exhibit  of  the  writings  of  Willis¬ 
ton  Fish,  concentrating  on  the  Will,  and 
a  number  of  periodicals  and  libraries  in 
the  country  are  taking  note  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  with  articles  and  exhibits. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

April  12  —  Connecticut  Angus  Asso¬ 
ciation  Invitation  Sale,  Kent  Hollow 
Farms,  New  Preston. 

April  14-18 — 10th  Annual  Hardwood 
Lumber  Grading  Short  Course,  College 
of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Apr.  16— Annual  meeting  New  Eng¬ 
land  Branch,  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board,  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  Country 
Club. 

May  2-3 — Open  House,  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Agricultural  and  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

May  30 — New  England  Angus  Farm¬ 
ers  Sale,  Brandon,  Vt. 

May  20-21  —  Annual  Meeting  and 
Convention,  N.Y.S.  Milk  Distributors, 
Inc.,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

May  20  —  Annual  Meeting,  N.Y.S. 
Dairy  Boosters,  Inc.,  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

June  10-13— NEPPCO  Egg  Quality 
School,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  -  „ 

June  22 — Northern  New  York  Rabbit 
Breeders’  Club  Rabbit  Show.  Town  Fire 
Barn,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

June  24-27— State  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress,  Cornell  University. 

June  26-27— NEPPCO  Business  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  for  Egg  and  Poul¬ 
try  Marketing  Cooperatives,  White 
Mountains,  N.  H. 

June  26-28 — Eleventh  Annual  Del- 
marva  Chicken  Festival,  Denton,  Mary¬ 
land. 

July  11,  12 — Maine  Broiler  Festival, 
Belfast. 

August  15,  16  —  Seventh  Annual 
Lumberjack  Round-up,  Branbury  Beach 
State  Park,  Lake  Dunmore,  Vermont. 

Aug.  16— Station  Field  Day,  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Storrs. 

August  21-22 — National  Plowing  Con¬ 
test  and  Conservation  Exposition,  Her- 
shey  Farms,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Sept.  4---Grassland  Field  Day,  New 
Jersey  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 
Dairy  Research  Farm,  Beemerville. 

Oct.  7-9— 21st  NEPPCO  Exposition 
and  Convention,  Farm  Show  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 
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see  back  page  for  details  of  this  special  trial  offer 


..turn  the  page  to  see  how 
works  for  you  in  the  field  . . 


Now  you.  can  try 


-a-malic  drive 


free  for  a.t  least  one  day 

on  your  own  farm 
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' a 'malic  drive 


PULI  POWER ...  PRECISE  CONTROL ...  PTO  EFIIC 


NEW  PLOWING  PERFORMANCE 

With  Case-o-matic  Drive  you  can  plow  in  a  faster  working 
range  than  with  conventional  transmissions.  When  you  come 
to  tough  spots,  Case-o-matic  Drive  automatically  increases  torque 
power  to  get  you  through  without  down-shifting  or  stalling. 

Result— more  acres  plowed  per  day. 


Case-o-matic  Drive  — a  sheer  pleasure  to  operate  — so  different 
from  a  conventional  tractor  you  have  to  drive  it  to  believe  it! 
Case-o-matic  Drive  senses  the  load  .  .  .  increases  torque  power 
up  to  100%  instantly,  precisely,  automatically  .  .  .  without 
clutching,  shifting  or  stalling.  And  just  flip  a  little  lever  below 
the  steering  wheel  — you  have  direct  drive  ...  on  the  go. 

Plow  in  a  higher  working  range— Case-o-matic  Drive  will 
pull  you  through  the  tough  spots.  Start  heavy  loads  in  road 
gear  without  slipping  the  clutch  or  stalling.  Case-o-matic  Drive 


tically  gives  you  so  much  more  of  everything . 


gives  you  top  PTO  efficiency  for  harvesting  operations,  too. 
Whatever  your  job,  Case-o-matic  Drive  will  bring  your  farm 
machinery  new  performance  .  .  .  longer  life. 

Greater  fuel  economy  with  Case-o-matic  Drive 

You  can  operate  all  day,  every  day  — year  in  and  year  out  with 
Case-o-matic  Drive— in  heaviest  drawbar  or  PTO  work— and 
do  more  work  at  less  fuel  cost  per  acre— per  hour  — per  day— 
any  way  you  figure  it. 


NEW  DISKING  PERFORMANCE 

Disk  at  full  speed  in  normal  soils— Case-o-matic  Drive 
pulls  you  through  the  tough  spots.  Slow  down  to 
turn  without  clutching  or  shifting  .  .  .  both  tractor  and 
implement  are  under  perfect  control.  Again,  Case-o-matic 
Drive  gives  you  higher  efficiency,  lower  costs. 


"  NEW 

CULTIVATING  PERFORMANCE 

Use  a  fast  gear  range  to  cover  big  acreages. 
Flip  into  Case-o-matic  Drive  for  effortless  turns 
at  row  ends  without  clutching  or  shifting,  or 
to  slow  down  for  small  or  misplaced  plants 
sensitive  foot  throttle  controls  your  speed  exactly. 


NEW 

MOWING  PERFORMANCE 

Case-o-matic  Drive  gives  you  smooth, 
shockproof,  instant-cutting  starts  .  .  .  permits 
safe,  easy  square  turns  without  clutching  or 
shifting.  Mow  all  day  long  without  fatigue  .  .  . 
mow  every  square  foot  without  a  miss. 


NEW  MIDDLEBUSTING  PERFORMANCE 

Do  a  smoother,  more  uniform  job  because  Case-o-matic  Drive 
senses  the  load  .  .  .  increases  pull  power  automatically 
in  heavy  going.  You  have  precise  control  at  all  times  .  .  . 

and  you  can  turn  without  clutching  or  shifting. 
Results— a  better  seedbed  .  .  .  saved  time. 


Let  your 


I®1 


NEW  PLANTING  PERFORMANCE 

Roll  along  at  steady  speed  in  direct  drive  for  fast, 
accurate  planting.  Flip  into  Case-o-matic  Drive  for  safe, 
easy  turns  without  touching  clutch  or  gear  shift. 

Again,  more  flexibility  ...  a  better  job  done 
because  of  Case-o-matic  Drive. 


NEW  BALING  PERFORMANCE 

Case-o-matic  Drive  gets  peak  tonnage  from  PTO 
balers  because  it  permits  reducing  speed  for  heavy  windrows 
without  slowing  down  the  baling  mechanism.  Also, 
Case-o-matic  Drive  gives  tremendous  reserve  pull  power 
...improves  traction  for  unfavorable  ground  conditions. 
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NEW 


NEW 


NEW 


200  2-Plow  Gasoline  Trac¬ 
tor;  4-speed,  12-speed  tripl- 
range,  shuttle  transmissions. 
Standard  4-wheel,  row  crop 
with  dual  wheels  or  adjustable 
front  axle;  standard  or  con¬ 
stant  PTO;  Snap-lock  Eagle- 
Hitch. 


300  3-Plow  Tractor;  diesel, 
gasoline,  LP-gas,  distillate 
fuel;  4-speed,  12-speed  tripl- 
range  and  shuttle  transmis¬ 
sions;  standard  4-wheel,  row 
crop  with  single ordual  wheels, 
adjustable  front  axle. 


400  3+  Plow  Tractor  with 
Case-o-matic  Drive;  gasoline, 
LP-gas;4or8  working  ranges; 
standard  4-wheel,  dual  wheels, 
adjustable  front  axle. 


NEW  CHOPPING  PERFORMANCE 

With  Case-o-matic  Drive,  PTO  forage  harvesters  operate 
at  top  efficiency  regardless  of  uneven  stands  or  draft  loads. 
You  can  handle  heavy  slugs  without  down-shifting  .  .  . 
get  into  soft  fields  and  cut  the  crop  when  it’s  right. 
Results— better  feed,  saved  time,  more  profits. 
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500  3-4  Plow  Tractor;  gaso¬ 
line,  LP-gas  engine;  4-speed, 
12-speed  tripl-range,  shuttle 
transmissions;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row  crop  with  single  or 
dual  wheels,  adjustable  front 
axle;  complete  hydraulics. 


600  4 -Plow  Tractor  with 
Case-o-matic  Drive;  gasoline, 
LP-gas;  4  or8  working  ranges; 
standard  4-wheel,  row  crop 
with  single  or  dual  wheels, 
adjustable  front  axle. 


700  4-5  Plow  Tractor: 
sel,  gasoline,  LP  aaSt dl  1rans'| 

fuel ;  8-speed  dual- ■ 

mission;  _ 
row  crop  with  single1 
wheels,  adjustable  fron 
duo-control  hydraulic 
Eagle-Hitch. 


i’Vractc”  with 

at'c  Drive;  diesel, 

owPr\9aS'  distil|ate 
*er  ranges;  stand- 

r  h  ;J°«W  crop  with 

efm  4front  whee's. 

!e  front  axle. 


NEW 


NEW 


NEW 


NEW 


900  5-6  Plow  Tractor  with 

6  forward  speeds;  diesel  or 
LP-gas;  standard  4-wheel; 
power  steering  and  duo-con¬ 
trol  hydraulics;  deluxe  Health 
Ride  seat. 


310  Hi-torque  42  gross 
horsepower  Case  engine  with 
3-speed  transmission.  Hy¬ 
draulics,  PTO,  belt  pulley, 
toolbar  and  3-point  Snap-lock 
Hitch,  give  wide  rangeiof  ap¬ 
plication. 


610  Choice  of  gas  or  diesel 
62  gross  horsepower  engine, 
Terramatic  transmission. 
Four  gear  ranges  forward  and 
reverse— hydraulic  power 
shift.  Dual  hydraulics  .  .  . 
rear  mounted  toolbar  .  .  . 
dozer  available. 


810  80  gross  horsepower, 
with  either  diesel  or  gasoline 
engine  and  Terramatic  trans¬ 
mission  for  independent 
power  control  of  each  track. 
Four  gear  ranges  forward  and 
reverse.  Dual  hydraulics  .  .  . 
toolbar  for  implements  .  .  . 
dozer  available. 


1010  100  gross  horsepower 
diesel  engine,  four  gear  ranges 
forward  and  reverse— hydrau¬ 
lic  power  shift  and  Terramatic 
transmission.  Dual  control 
hydraulics  .  .  .  rear  mounted 
toolbar  .  .  .  dozer  available. 
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DRIVE  keeps  combines 


Case  77  Combine  The  low-cost, 
big-capacity  Case  "77"  is  field-proved  .  .  . 
features  a  full  seven-foot  cut  with  adjustable  4-speed 
reel.  Variable  speed  threshing  and  cleaning  gives 
versatility  to  handle  all  crops  quickly  and  easily.  In  soft 
ground,  just  flip  into  Case-o-matic  Drive  for  the 
extra  pull  power  to  come  through  without  down-shifting. 


Case  IIO  Combine  The  big  acreage  "If 
gives  a  choice  of  9  or.  12  foot  headers,  spike  tool 
or  rub  bar  cylinders.  From  the  5  speed  reel  to  the  large 
capacity,  fully  adjustable  sieves,  the  “110"  has 
features  that  save  grain  for  added  profits, 


Case  65  Combine  The  economical  six-foot 
Case  “65"  is  built  like  big  combines.  Straight-thru  design 
with  long  straw  rack  and  efficient  Case  Air-Lift 
cleaning,  gets  all  the  crop  in  all  conditions. 

Your  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  allows  you  to  handle 
down,  tangled  crops  without  slugging. 


DRIVE  free  trial  plan 


We  know  that  the  best  way  to  find  out  what  a  tractor 
will  do  is  to  try  it  out  first  on  your  own  farm.  In  fact, 
that’s  exactly  what  we  would  like  you  to  do  with  one 
of  the  new  Case-o-matic  Drive  models.  We  want  you 
to  convince  yourself  it’s  your  best  buy.  So  we’ve 
arranged  with  our  dealers  to  make  it  possible  for  you 
to  actually  use  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  on  your 
own  farm  for  at  least  one  day— doing  your  jobs,  your 
way.  There  is  absolutely  no  obligation  on  your  part. 
Just  call  your  local  dealer — he’ll  plan  to  bring  a 
tractor  and  leave  it  with  you.  Only  then  will  you 
fully  realize  all  the  many  advantages  of  this  great 
Case  engineering  achievement. 


Call  your  CASE  ® dealer... 

arrange  now  to  have  him 
bring  a  tractor  to  your  farm 


DRIVE 


Get  the  full  facts  .  .  .  answers  to  all  your  questions  . .  .  about  how  new  Case-o- 
matic  Drive  works  and  the  benefits  it  gives  you.  For  catalogs  on  money-making 
Case  tractors  and  machines,  check  items  that  interest  you  and  mail  to  J.  I.  Case 
Co.,  Dept.  98C,  Racine,  Wis 

□  Full-line  tractor 
catalog— 12  sizes 

CD  New  A  plows 

□  New  S  disks 


Drive-in 

cultivators 


Forage  harvesters 


6-ft.  65  combine 


Mowers 


7-ft.  77  combine 

9  or  12-ft.  110 
combines 


Wire-tie  balers 


Toolbar  listers 


I.  CASE  CO-  •  RACINE,  WJS 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 


Twine-tie  balers 


400  corn  planters 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  5,  195S  — 


Fred  P.  Corey 


M.  E.  Buckman 


Marion  Johnson 


ttaunch  believers  in  the  need  of  apple  growers  to  work  together  in  marketing 
re  these  members  of  the  Western  New  York  Apple  Growers  Assoc.:  Mr.  Corey  is 
xecutive  secretary-treasurer;  Mr.  Buckman  is  chairman  of  the  promotion  committee; 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  president. 

Working  Together  To 
Improve  Apple  Markets 


By  MARION  JOHNSON 

President,  Western  New  York  Apple  Growers  Association 
(From  a  report  to  members .) 


HHIS  PAST  year  has  not  been 
one  of  satisfactory  income  in 
our  apple  industry.  Processing 
prices  and  fresh  fruit  prices 
have  been  frequently  little  more,  and 
Often  less,  than  breakeven  returns  to 
growers  as  well  as  processors. 

Your  association  has  helped,  directly 
and  indirectly,  to  make  a  fairly  good 
movement  of  fresh  and  processed  ap¬ 
ples  possible  this  season.  Movement  of 
jthe  crop  has  been  helped  by  our  Na¬ 
tional  Apple  Institute,  the  International 
Apple  Association,  and  most  especially 
py  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Apple  Institute,  Washington  State 
Apple  Commission,  Michigan  State 
Apple  Commission,  Appalachian  Apple 
Service,  New  Jersey  Apple  Institute 
and  certainly  through  the  efforts  of 
your  own  Western  New  York  Apple 
Growers  Association. 


Your  directors  met  to  direct  an<J 
manage  the  policy  and  major  decisions 
of  your  association  once  each  month 
except  August  this  past  year.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  regular  and  special  committees 
of  your  association  carried  out  the  work 
of  your  association  in  30  different  meet¬ 
ings  or  conferences  during  the  year. 

What  was  accomplished? 

1.  Increased  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising  accomplishments  and  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  for  continued 
growth  in  this  all  important  need 
of  our  industry. 

2.  Continued  and  increasing  grower 
information  on  crops,  market, 
price,  industry  problems  and  pro¬ 
gress. 

3.  Continued  active  participation  in 
International  Apple  Institute  to 
accomplish  the  needs  'of  our  in¬ 
dustry  at  the  national  level — such 
needs  as  research,  promotion  and 
advertising,  consumer  education, 
and  public  relations  for  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Continued  effort  to  accomplish 
more  effective  and  profitable  sell¬ 
ing  through  organized  sales 
groups,  cooperatives,  etc. 

5.  A  fruit  tree  survey  of  the  Lake 
Ontario  fruit  belt  for  an  up-to- 
date  inventory  of  production  po¬ 
tential. 

6.  Enabling  legislation  for  state 
marketing  orders  and  agreements 
and  continuous  work  since  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  to 
adapt  it  to  our  industry  needs. 
Continued  cooperation  with  the 
Appalachian  growers  and  Michi¬ 
gan  growers  to  try  to  accomplish 
solutions  to  industry  problems 
common  between  these  three  pro¬ 
duction  areas. 

8-  Continued  active  work  with  our 
°wn  industry  in  New  York  State 


and  throughout  the  country — with 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice,  New  York  Farm  Bureau, 
New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  New  York  Cherry  Growers 
Association  and  other  farm  organ¬ 
izations  to  accomplish  common 
objectives  for  agriculture  through 
cooperative  efforts.  In  this  work, 
too,  efforts  to  keep  our  apple  in¬ 
dustry  actively  represented  in  an 
organized  way  with  these  other 
farm  organizations. 

We  have  not  built  an  Utopian  apple 
industry.  We  probably  never  will,  but 
we  have  helped  our  industry  a  great 
deal  and  we  have,  within  practical 
range  and  reach,  much  more  that  can 
be  done  to  catch  up  and  keep  up  with 
the  changing  methods  of  production, 
handling  and,  most  important  now, 
merchandising  apples  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  our  industry.  They  all  take 
careful  thinking,  persistence,  confi¬ 
dence  and  money  to  carry  through. 

- A.  A.  — 

TOMATO  SPACING 

Some  tests  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  show  that  more  to¬ 
mato  plants  per  acre  up  to  practical 
limits  will  increase  yields.  However, 
it  is  important  to  provide  room  for 
cultivation  and  harvest. 

One  way  to  increase  plants  per  acre 
is  to  set  them  in  double  or  twin  rows, 
with  the  two  rows  18”  apart.  Also, 
plants  set  iy2  feet  x  6  feet  are  more 
easily  cultivated  and  picked  than  plants 
set  3  feet  x  3  feet  even  though  both 
arrangements  give  the  same  space  to 
each  plant. 

At  the  Station,  plants  have  been  set 
from  3,870  to  10,560  plants  per  acre, 
the  latter  figure  being  reached  by  set¬ 
ting  in  twin  rows  4  feet  apart  with 
plants  iy2  feet  apart  in  the  row. 

— -  A.  A.  — 

JONATHAN  PARENT  OF 
SEVERAL  NEW  APPLES 

Jonathan  germ  plasm  is  present  in 
seven  new  apple  varieties.  Webster  has 
Jonathan  and  Ben  Davis  grandparents. 
Monroe  and  Crandal  have  Jonathan  and 
Rome  Beauty  parents.  Idared  has  Jona¬ 
than  and  Wagener  parents. 

Jonathan  and  Delicious  were  crossed 
to  form  Melrose.  In  addition,  Jonathan 
seedlings  have  been  reported  as  out¬ 
standing  for  use  as  rootstocks  for  other 
apple  trees.  In  Missouri,  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Idaho,  and  Indiana, 
Jonathan  is  a  major  fresh  variety  in  it¬ 
self.  All  this  indicates  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  Jonathan  both  as  a 
parent  and  as  a  fresh  market  apple. 
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Pictured  is  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
world's  largest  stainless  steel  crys¬ 
tallizer  for  making  ammonium  sul¬ 
fate,  a  fertilizer.  The  crystallizer  was 
built  in  Hopewell,  Virginia  for  the 
National  Aniline  Division  of  Allied 
Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation.  About 
300-tons  of  ammonium  sulfate  will  be 
made  daily  in  the  huge  crystallizer. 

New  tires  will  be  loaned  to  farmers 
for  use  under  a  farm  tire  loaner  pro¬ 
gram  while  their  worn  tires  are  'be¬ 
ing  retreaded  or  repaired,  according 
to  The  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUB¬ 
BER  COMPANY’S  farm  tire  sales 
department.  The,  service  is  free  to  all 
tractor  owners.  * 

“Farmers  don’t  want  to  tie  up  their 
equipment  even  for  a  short  period 
while  their  tires  are  being  retread¬ 
ed,”  Mr.  Miller  said.  “And  it  wouldn’t 
help  matters  any  to  put  worn  tires 
back  on  the  tractor.” 

Store  managers  send  service  trucks 
to  farms  where  tire  changes  take 
place.  Worn  or  damaged  tires  are  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  by  new  rear  trac¬ 
tion  tires.  The  change  normally  takes 
an  hour. 

The  JOHN  DEERE  COMPANY  is  of¬ 
fering  free  a  brand-new  HANDY 
FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  fa.rm  use.  Space  is  provid¬ 
ed  for  inventory,  income  and  expense 
records,  crop  records,  etc.,  enabling 
you  to  have  all  the  facts  at  your 
finger  tips.  To  get  a  copy,  just  drop 
a  postcard  to  John  Deere,  Moline, 
Illinois.  ' 

y  , 

Crag  Sevin  insecticides  will  be  avail¬ 
able  on  an  experimental  basis  for 
control  of  apple  insects  during  the 
1958  season,  it  was  announced  by 
R.  H.  Wellman,  manager,  Crag  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemicals  Department, 
UNION  CARBIDE  CHEMICALS 
COMPANY,  Division  of  Union  Car¬ 
bide  Corporation.  “Sevin  shows  out¬ 
standing  control  of  a  wide  range  of 
apple  pests,”  he  said.  “Extensive 
tests  in  rpajor  apple-growing  areas 
indicate  Sevin  promises  simultaneous 
control  of  codling  moth,  red-banded 
leaf  roller,  plum  curculio,  aphids,  ap¬ 
ple  maggot,  and  other  important  in¬ 
sects.” 


New  uses  for  furazolidone  revealed 
early  in  December  by  HESS  & 
CLARK,  INC.,  have  been  permitted 
to  become  effective  by  the  Foo^  and 
Drug  Administration.  Furazolidone 
(known  by  the  trade  name  of  nf-180) 
can  now  be  labelled  for  (1)  low-level 
feeding  for  improved  egg  production, 
(2)  preventing  and  treating  paracolon 
infection  in  turkeys  and  chickens, 
and  (3)  as  a  preventive  for  mucoid 
and  diarrheal  enteritis  and  Pasteur- 
ella-type  pneumonia  in  rabbits,  and 
as  an  aid  in  the  prevention  of  liver- 
type  coccidiosis  in  rabbits.  Several 
weeks  ago  FDA  clearance  was  re¬ 
ceived  for  labelling  furazolidone  for 
the  treatment  of  bacterial  enteritis 
due  to  Salmonella  choleraesuis 
(Necro)  and  vibrionic  (bloody)  dysen¬ 
tery  in  swine. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY  is,  for 
the  fourth  year,  offering  the  $500 
Ralston  Purina  Scholarships  for  out¬ 
standing  seniors  in  colleges  of  agri¬ 
culture,  according  to  J.  D.  Sykes, 
Purina  Vice  President.  The  scholar¬ 
ship  is  awarded  to  one  outstanding 
incoming  senior  at  each  of  the  48 
Land  Grant  Colleges  in  the  United 
States  and  possessions,  and  at  three 
Canadian  agriculture  colleges.  The 
student  to  receive  the  Scholarship  is 
recommended  by  a  scholarship  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  faculty  members 
of  his  school.  The  company  also  spon¬ 
sors  a  program  of  graduate  fellow¬ 
ships  to  assist  agriculture  students 
in  advanced  college  work. 

Clyde  Spaulding,  is  the  new  factory 
representative  in  Maine  for  BIG 
DUTCHMAN  automatic  poultry 
equipment.  He  works  with  Ed  Hume, 
Big  Dutchman  Factory  Branch  man¬ 
ager  at  Chester,  New  Hampshire. 
The  new  fieldman’s  address  is  25 
Merryfield  Ave.,  Waterville,  Maine. 


STARLINE,  INC.,  Harvard,  Illinois,  has 
introduced  the  Model  29  Silo  Un¬ 
loader.  Controls  for  the  5  h.p.  motor 
are  located  at  the  silo  base.  Equipped 
with  twin  augers,  dual  driving  drums, 
and  double  belt  drive,  a  better  sil¬ 
age  mix  'and  more  positive  delivery 
action  are  provided  according  to  the 
manufacturer.  For  details,  write  STAR- 
LINE,  INC.,  Harvard  Illinois. 


NEWtT'REE,PL'A,N*TER 


JForesWieui  TANDEM  PLANTER 

Easy,  Low  Cost  Planting  of  Liners, 
Potted  Stock,  etc.  Rugged— 3  point 
hitch  —  for  any  terrain.  No  plant 
damage— better  survival. 

FREE  literature.  Dealers  Invited. 
Dept.  AA  GERMANIA,  PENNA. 

forfstviewevergreen  nursery 


RID  YOUR  FIELDS 

of  TROUBLESOME  STONES 

with  PIXTONE  Stonepicker 

Write  Mfr.  for  complete  details. 

Bridgeport  Implement  Works,  Inc. 

Dept.  H,  Stratford,  Conn. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


-  FREE  DELIVERY  - 

FIRESTONE  "S" 


SPECIAL  LOWEST 
WHOLESALE  PRICES 
FRESH  STOCK 
Factory  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money 
on  car,  truck  and  trac¬ 
tor  tires. 


SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 


2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Hostages  To  Fortune 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

HE  night  after  Bill  Hasle  was  killed 
was  a  desolate  one  for  Bill  Graham. 
Rationalize  and  philosophize  as  he 
could,  he  still  rolled  and  tumbled  in  his 
hot  bunk,  his  mind  running  round  and 
round  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  always 
coming  back  to  a  hopeless  feeling  of 
the  meaninglessness  of  life  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  war.  Here  was  his  friend,  Bill, 
killed  by  a  stranger  who  had  never  seen 
him  and  who,  in  times  of  peace,  would 
never  have  had  but  the  kindest  of  feel¬ 
ings  toward  him.  When  would  men 
learn  to  rise  above  the  beasts  of  the 
jungle  and  not  try  to  kill  each  other, 
without  even  understanding  why  most 
of  the  time?  We're  worse  than  the 
beasts,  Bill  thought,  for  most  of  the 
beasts  kill  only  for  food. 

Then  his  mind  turned  in  another  di-, 
rection.  He  thought  of  Bill  Hasle’s  wife. 
How  was  she  going'  to  take  this  ?  Was 
it  true,  as  his  friend  had  sometimes 
wondered,  that  she  might  have  learned 
to  live  without  her  husband  ?  He  re¬ 
membered  the  picture  Hasle  had  car¬ 
ried  close  to  his  heart,  the  picture  of  a 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 

While  standing  on  their  L.C.M. 
boat  on  a  Borneo  river.  Bill  Hasle, 
Bill  Graham's  best  friend,  was  killed 
by  a  sniper's  bullet.  To  Bill,  this 
seems  like  the  final  terrible  climax 
in  MacArthur's  long,  bitter  struggle 
with  the  Japs  as  the  Allies  inched 
their  way  north  in  the  Pacific. 

But  while  Bill  did  not  know  it, 
progress  was  being  made.  War's 
end  is  not  too  far  away  and  Bill  will 
soon  be  on  his  way  home  to  Laura, 
his  wife,  and  little  Johnny,  his  son, 
whom  he  has  not  seen  in  three  long, 
dreary  years. 

You  will  like  these  final  gripping 
chapters  of  Mr.  Eastman's  best  novel 
even  though  you  may  not  have  read 
the  preceding  ones. 


beautiful  girl.  Maybe  his  friend’s  wor¬ 
ries  had  been  justified.  Other  men  must 
have  looked  longingly  at  her.  They  had 
no  children,  so  in  her  very  loneliness, 
she  may  have  gone  around  with  other 
men.  If  so,  perhaps  now  she  wouldn’t 
feel  too  badly.  Or,  if  she  did,  she  would 
get  over  her  hurt  more  quickly. 

Then  Bill  fell  to  thinking  about  his 
own  Laura.  Fortunately,  he  never  had 
any  doubts  about  her.  Whether  it  was 
one  year  or  five,  she  would  be  right 
there  waiting  for  him  with  open  arms 
and  heart  when  he  got  back.  But  sup¬ 
pose  he  didn’t  get  back.  The  bullet  that 
got  Bill  Hasle  could  just  as  easily  have 
killed  him.  Then  what  would  Laura  do  ? 
It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  a  young, 
beautiful,  and  lonely  girl  like  Laura 
would  never  marry  again.  And  if  she 
did,  ■  what  about  Heaven  Y  The  Bible 
says  there’ll  be  no  marrying  in  Heqven, 
thoug’ht  Bill.  But  if  love  is  anything,  it 
is  eternal.  And  it’s  just  as  eternal  for 
the  second  husband  or  wife  as  it  is  for 
the  first. 

Oh  Hell!  thought  Bill,  turning  sav¬ 
agely  in  his  bunk,  why  am  I  torturing 
myself  this  way  ?  But  I  know  why.  I’ve 
got  to  write  Bill  Hasle’s  widow.  We 
agreed  that  if  anything  happened  to 
either  of  us,  the  other  would  write  a 
comforting  letter  knowing  that  the  offi¬ 
cial  notice  from  the  authorities  would 
be  short  and  crisp.  But  now  that  it  has 
happened,  Bill  thought,  what  can  I  say 
that  is  any  better  than  the  comfort  the 


Chaplain  can  give  her?  Finally  Bill  fell 
into  a  troubled  sleep. 

The  next  day,  the  first  time  he  was 
off  duty,  he  wrote  to  Juanita  Hasle. 

“You  have  heard  the  awful  news. 
There  are  no  words  which  I  have  that 
can  soften  the  blow,  but  your  Bill  and 
I  agreed  that  if  anything  happened  to 
either  of  us,  the  other  would  write. 

“It  is  silly  for  me  to  say  that  I  sym¬ 
pathize,  for  of  course  I  do.  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  right  beside  Bill  when  he'  fell.  But 
maybe  it  will  help  you  a  little  to  know 
that  Bill  was  a  man — the  kind  of  a 
man  and  the  kind  of  a  friend  that  one 
likes  to  have  at  his  shoulder  in  danger 
or  when  trouble  comes. 

“No  one  can  ever  take  from  you 
your  pride  in  your  young  husband.  And 
no  one  can  ever  take  from  you  either 
the  sure  knowledge  that  Bill' loved  you, 
and  wherever  he  is,  I  know  and  you 
know  that  he  still  does. 

“Just  a  few  nights  ago;  we  sat  to¬ 
gether  on  our  boat  relaxing  after  the 
long,  hot  jungle  heat, Relaxing  as  we  al¬ 
ways  could  when  we  were  together,  be¬ 
cause  we  understood  each  other  so  well. 
There  was  a  long  silence  between  us  as 
we  were  each  thinking  of  the  home 
folks  and  the  girls  we  loved.  Finally, 
your  Bill  started  to  talk  about  you.  He 
told  me  how  beautiful  you  are.  I  knew, 
for  previously  he  had  shown  me  your 
picture,  which  he  kept,  carefully  wrap¬ 
ped,  in  his  shirt  pocket.  But  from  so 
much  handling,  it  had  begun  to  show 
wear.  . 

“As  you  know,  your  big  Texan  was 
not  given  to  sloppy  sentiment,  but  I 
shall*  never  forget  the  love  in  his  voice 
as  he  talked  about  you,  and  you  can 
seal  that  into  your  heart  and  remember 
it.  After  awhile,  I  am  sure  it  will  help 
the  hurt. 

“On  the  lighter  side,  Bill  worried 
about  you.  He  loved  you  so  much  and 
you  are  so  beautiful  that  he  knew  you 
must  be  very  attractive  to  other  men. 
But  I  knew  that  he  was  not  really  wor¬ 
ried,,  because  I  know  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  my  own  wife  how  right 
and  true  all  you  good  women  are,  and 
I  told  him  that. 

“Some  time  perhaps,  if  I  come 
through  this  mess  we’re  in,  I  may  have 
the  privilege  of  meeting  you  face  to 
face.  It  may  even  be  possible  some  time 
for  you  to  come  to  visit  Laura  and  me. 
By  then,  time  may  have  softened  our 
grief  a  bit  so  we  can  talk  about  your 
husband  and  my  friend.  I  knew  him  well 
enough  to  be  sure  that  he  would  not 
want  you  to  grieve  and  that  he  would 
hope  that  you  will  learn  to  live  and  be 
happy  again,  the  better  for  your  short 
but  beautiful  experience  with  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  have  ever  known. 

“If  it  will  help  you  to  write  me  about 
him,  of  course  I  would  like  to  have  you 
do  so.  But  if  it  hurts,  don’t  do  it  and 
I  will  understand.  If  there  is  anything 
more  that  I  can  tell  you,  or  if  there  is 
any -way  in  which  I  can  help  you,  please 
always  feel  free  to  get  in  touch  with 
me. 

“With  kindest  regards,  I  am 

Sincerely,' 

Bill  Graham” 

Time  had  slipped  away,  as  it  does 
even  when  we  are  unhappy,  and  Bill 
had  ceased  to  expect  an  answer  to  his 
letter  when  one  day  it  came. 

“Dear  Bill: 

“Although  we  have  never  met,  I  feel 
as  close  to  you  as  I  could  to  a  brother 
because  you  were '  so  close  to  my  own 
Bill,  and  because  of  your  understanding 
letter. 

“Bill  used  to  write  to  me  about  you, 
your  Laura,  your  little  Johnny,  and 
about  other  members  of  your  family. 
You  two  had  visited  so  much  that  Bill 
felt  as  if  he  knew  your  whole  family. 


When  he  repeated  some  of  the  things 
you  said  about  your  baby,  it  made  me 
wish  that  I  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
have  a  child  of  our  marriage  before 
Bill  went  away.  Now  I  wish  that  more 
than  ever'.  How  it  must  soothe  the  lone¬ 
some  hours  of  your  Laura  to  have  your 
baby  to  take  her  attention.  Well, 
enough  of  that. 

“When  the  awful  news  of  Bill’s  death 
reached ,  me,  I  ^vas  so  shocked  that 
somehow  I  just  couldn’t  realize  it.  Then 
after  the  terrible  realization  came,  it 
seemi  d  as  if  I  never  could  go  on.  But 
I  have  to,  if  only  to  prove  what  you 
said  in  your  letter,  that  Bill  wouldn’t 
want  me  to  mourn. 

“I  used  to  think  that  he  was  just  kid¬ 
ding  me  in  his  letters  or  that  he  was 
pretending  to  be  worried  about  my  for¬ 
getting  all  about  him  and  thinking 
about  other  men.  So  maybe  I  wasn’t 
positive  enough  in  my  answer  to  this 
and  I  teased  him  also.  But  what  non¬ 
sense.  How  unnecessary  it  was  for  him 
to  worry.  From  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  him,  he  was  the  one  for  me.  Never 
for  a  moment  was  anyone  else  in  my 
mind  and  heart.  Bill  Hasle  was  the  man 
I  dreamed  of.  Right  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  it  was  just  as  though  I  had  al¬ 
ways  known  him.  My  only  regret  is 
that  we  waited  so  long  to  be  married. 
Bill  wanted  to  be  sure  of  a  good  job  so 
he  could  take  care  of  me.  My  parents 
wanted  me  to  make  absolutely  sure. 
Now  I  say  if  a  young  couple  is  truly  in 
love,  let  them  make  the  most  of  it  while 
they  can.  It’s  an  uncertain  world  and 
'love  is  the  most  secure  and  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  it. 

“I  am  sure  you  know  how  deeply 
grateful  I  am  for  the  friendship  you 
gave  Bill,  for  the  long  talks  you  used 
to  have.  I  know  that  you-  helped  one 
another  pass  many  lonely  hours. 

“You  spoke  a  little  pessimistically 
about  ever  coming  back.  I  know  you 
will.  God  will  return  you  safely  to 
those  you  love. 

“I  am  very  grateful  for  the  letter  you 
wrote  to  me.  I  have  read  it  and  re¬ 
read  it  and  cried  over  it  because  it 
brought  me  closer  to  Bill,  but  it  was  a 
good  cry  and  your  letter' did  help.  I 
try  to  keep  very  busy  but  the  nights 
are  unbearable. 

“Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to 
visit  you  and  Laura  some  time.  It  would 
be  wonderful.  Maybe  I  can. 

Sincerely,  your  friend 
Juanita  Hasle” 

One  afternoon,  soon  after  Bill  had 
received  Juanita  Hasle’s  letter,  -  he 
stood  at  the  bow  of  his  boat  while  it 
was  coming  into  a  concrete  dock.  Just 
as  it  approached  the  dock,  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  engine  misunderstood  the 
order  or  made  a  mistake.  Instead  of 
reversing  the  engine,  as  he  should 
have,  he  put  it  in  forward  gear,  with 
the  result  that  the  boat  crashed  the 
dock.  Bill  was  thrown  off  the  boat  onto 
the  concrete  platform.  He  tried  to  get 
to  his  feet  but  the  pain  in  his  shoulder 
was  so  excruciating  that  the  world 
went  round  and  round  with  him,  every¬ 
thing  went  black,  and  he  passed  out. 

When  Bill  came  to,  he  found  himself 
in  his  bunk  on  the  boat,  with  the  crew 
milling  around  him,  wondering  what  to 
do.  Claude  Gillespie,  one  of  his  boat 
mates,  was  bending  over  him. 

“Gosh,  Bill,”  he  said,  “you  had  us 
scared.” 

“What — -what — hap-happened  ?”  mut¬ 
tered  Bill  thickly.  Then  he  remembered, 
“I  fell  off  the  boat.” 

“That  you  did,”  agreed  Gillespie. 
“Moreover,  you  put  your  shoulder  out 
of  joint.  The  hell  of  it  is,  we’re  miles 
from  a  field  station  and  a  doctor.  I’m 
no  doctor,  but  that  shoulder  hag  got 
to  be  set — and  soon.” 

“Set  it,  then,”  growled  Bill,  “and 
stop  yakking  about  it.” 

“It’ll  hurt,”  said  Claude,  “and  I’m  not 
sure  I  can  do  it.” 

“It  can’t  hurt  any  more  than  it  does 
now.  Let’s  get  it  over  with.” 

,  So  they1  improvised  a  table  and  lifteu 
Bill  gently  on  to  it. 
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“No  ether,  no  nothing,”  muttered 
Claude,  “but  we’ve  got  brandy.” 

“Give  me  a  big  shot  of  that,”  ordered 
Bill.  “Then  wait  five  minutes  and  go 
to  it.” 

Speaking  with  more  confidence  than 
he  really  felt,  Claude  said  again: 

“I’m  no  doctor — but  I  did  work  as  an 
orderly  in  the  hospital  once.  I  never  set 
any  bones,  but  I’ve  seen  it  done.  I  can 
set  your  .shoulder.” 

“All  right,  all  right,”  said  Bill,  gfit- 
ting  his  teeth,  “get  at  it!” 

Acting  under  Claude’s  v  orders,  the 
men  stepped  forward  to  hold  Bill' 
Claude  wadded  a  clean  handkerchief  in¬ 
to  a  ball  and  stuck  it  between  Bill’s 
teeth. 

“Bite  on  that  hard,”  he  ordered. 

By  now,  Bill  was  a  little  drowsy 
from  the  brandy,  which  was  taking 
good  effect  because  he  was  unused  to 
drinking.  Suddenly  Claude  leaned  for¬ 
ward,  grabbed  Bill’s  arm,  gave  it  a 
quick  twist  and  a  strong  pull,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  the  joint  slip 
back  into  place.  Not  a  sound  came  from 
the  man  on  the  table,  but  the  men 
around  were  frightened  again  when 
they  saw  that  he  had  passed  out  from 
the  pain.  Doing  as  good  a  job  as  he 
knew  how,  Gillespie  bandaged  the 
shoulder  in  place.  Then  very  carefully 
Bill  was  put  back  in  his  bunk  and  when 
he  came  to,  they  gave  him  another  shot 
of  brandy. 

As  soon  as  they  could  make  contact, 
the  accident  was  reported  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  and  Bill  was  ordered 
transported  to  a  hospital  in  Manila, 
This  city,  at  long  last,  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,  as  MacArthur’s 
long  trek  up  across  the  Pacific  was 
coming  to  a  close  and  war’s  end  was 
not  far  away. 

Lying  on  his  hospital  bed  while  his 
shoulder  mended,  Bill  had  plenty  of 
time  to  think.  And  he  thought  that  a 
few  ’hundred  years  of  so-called  civiliza¬ 
tion  didn’t  separate  men  much  from 
habits  of  living  ten  thousand  years  as 
a  savage.  It’s  easy  indeed  to  revert  to 
type;  civilization  is  only  skin  deep— 
a  thin  skin  at  that.  If  one  needed  any 
proof  of  the  natural  savagery  of  man, 
he  had  only  to  think  of  modern  war¬ 
fare  and  of  how  men  acted  in  war. 

Bill  remembered  the  stories  he  had 
read  in  American  history  about  Indi¬ 
ans,.  and  he  thought  ruefully  of  the 
atrocities  that  he  knew  about,  some  of 
which  he  had  seen  committed  by  so- 
called  civilized  men  in  the  jungles  in 
the  Pacific,  or  in  the  concentration 
camps  in  Europe  during  the  present 
war.  The  only  difference,  Bill  concluded, 
between  the  methods  of  prehistoric  man 
or  of  the  American  #Indians  and  those 
of  modern  wars  was  that  “civilized” 
men  had  learned  how  to  conduct  war 
and  killing  on  a  larger  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  basis. 

But  Bill’s  thoughts,  in  the  hospital 
were  not  all  unpleasant  ones.  The 
nurses  were  women,  and  good-looking 
ones.  At  least  Bill  and  the  other  men 
thought  so<-  for  it  had  been  so  long 
since  they  had  seen  any  white  women, 
that  even  a  homely  woman  seemed  at¬ 
tractive  to  them.  There  was  one  nurse 
in  particular  who  took  most  of  the 
care  of  Bill  and  whom  he  liked  a  lot. 
After  the# first  few  days  when  they  had 
become  better  acquainted,  she  told  him 
that  her  name  was  Alice  Beecher. 

Alice  stopped  occasionally  in  her  hur¬ 
rying  duties  to  visit  with  Bill  brief!}'' 
Soon  her  visits  became  moi’e  frequent 
and  more  prolonged,  and  Bill  grew  to 
look  forward  to  seeing  her.  It  was  good 
to  talk  with  an  understanding  person 
about  his  Laura,  and  his  little  Johnny 
whom  he  had  not  seen  in  such  a  long 
time:  Bill  Hasle  had  been  Understand¬ 
ing,  but  Alice  was  more  so  because 
she 'was  a  woman.  It  was  good  to  hear 
Alice’s  voice  telling  him  about  her  own 
life.  It  had  been  a  hard  and  lonely  one. 
and  she  had  had  to  struggle  without 
any  close  relatives  to  help  her  to  make 
something  of  herself. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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8  TILT  ARBOR  SAW 

1957  MODEL-BELOW  COST 


. . .  TABLE  REMAINS  LEVEL 

Heavy  duty  all  cast  iron  and  steel 
construction.  Precision  ground  cast  iron 
table.  Price  includes  massive  cast  iron 
mitre  gauge  and  patented  motor  drive 
that  fits  any  motor.  Does  everything 
same  as  saws  costing  four  times  as 
much  —  cross  cuts,  rips,  bevels,  mitres, 
dadoes,  cuts  compound  angles.  Adjust¬ 
able  depth  of  cut;  0"  to  2W'. 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

This  saw  is  our  1957  model.  Brand  new 
—sent  to  you  in  factory  sealed  cartons. 
Sold  and  guaranteed  direct  from 
factory  to  you  at  a  fantastic  bargain. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Try  this  famous  saw  10  days.  If  not 
completely  delighted  —  FOR  ANY 
REASON  —  return  for  immediate  refund. 

Sent  Express  Collect 

Send  check  or  M.O.  $1.00  deposits  on 
C.O.D.'s.  We  reserve  right  to  refund 
money  if  stock  is  exhausted. 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  &  TOOL  CO^ 

Shmhi  Royersford  5,  Pa. 


From  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


Ready  to  prove  their  exceptional 
profit-abilities  to  you,  as  they  have 
to  so  many  others  during  the  past  47 
years!  There's  a  breed  or  cross  exact¬ 
ly  right  for  you— whether  you  specialize 
in  Market  Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes  or 
Hatching  Eggs. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES  and 
R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production.  WHITE 
ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  producing 
hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broilers. 
You  can't  go  wrong  when  you  order 
from  Clements  —  Maine's  leading 
hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 


ROUTE  24,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


BESSIE 

America’s  Real  Business  Hen 

Babcock  Bessies  are  proving  real  money¬ 
makers  for  thousands  of  commercial  poul- 
frymen.  You,  too,  will  like  their  high  pro- 
i  duction  of  large,  high  quality,  white  eggs; 
j  long  lay;  and  livability  as  chicks  and  layers. 
Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca  4-6384)  and 
we'll  book  you  today  for  any  hatch  you 
choose.  Money  saving  early  order  and  quan¬ 
tity  discounts. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  INC. 

Box  286-G  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Get  your  baby  chicks  from 

the  strain  which  produced 

MEG  O’DAY 

"STERNS  16-3  IMPERIALS" 

The  World's  Champion  Leghorn 

Laid  362  eggs  in  365  days. 

Write  for  Literature,  Prices,  Open  Dates! 

STERN  BROS.  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 

f Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Whenever  she  could,  Alice  got  in  the 
habit  of  rubbing  Bill’s  back,  easing  his 
sore  shoulder,  and  tucking  him  in  for 
the  night.  One  night  when  he  com¬ 
plained  of  a  headache,  she  massaged 
his  head  for  a  long  time.  Without 
either  of  them  realizing  it,  they  both 
looked  forward  to  these  times  together, 
and  it  was  only  after  the  boys  in  the 
other  beds  began  to  tease  Bill 'about  all 
the  special  attention  he  was  getting 
from  Alice,  that  he  realized  she  was 
giving  him  so  much  of  her  personal 
attention. 

Analyzing  his  own  feelings,  he  felt 
no  sense  of  disloyalty  to  Laura.  Like 
so  many  others,  Bill  was  homesick,  had 
been  gone  from  home  a  long,  long  time, 
and  was  gravely  in  need  of  kindness 
and  understanding.  , 

Finally,  one  evening  as  they  were 
visiting  in  low  tones  so  they  would  not 
disturb  the  other  boys,  Bill  said: 

“I  have  nothing  else  to  do  so  I  think 
up  a  lot  of  foolish  situations.  Let  me 
tell  you  about  one  and  see  what  you 
think.  You  have,  of  course,  read  Daniel 
Defoe’s  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  I 
have  read  and  re-read  it  many  times 
because  it  always  gives  me  a  sense  of 
security  and  retreat  from  the  complica¬ 
tions  of  modern  living.” 

“Yes,  Bill,”  Alice  replied,  “I  know 
what  you  mean.” 

“Well,”  he  continued,  “I  understand 
that  Robinson  Crusoe  is  actually  based 
on  the  true  experience  of  a  man  named 
Alexander  Selkirk  who  was  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  a  tropical  island  somewhere 
off  the  coast  of  South  America  in 
Daniel  Defoe’s  time.  This  man  did  shift 
for  himself  and  keep  alive  on  that  is¬ 
land  for  five  "years  or  rnore  before  he 
was  rescued.” 

"Yes,”  Alice  agreed.  “I  have  read  the 
story,  but  what  are  you  leading  up  to  ?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  just  been  wondering  what 
human  beings  will  do,  given  a  certain 
set  of  circumstances.  Just  suppose  a 
young  man  and  a  young  woman  were 
shipwrecked  on  a  tropical  island  like 
Crusoe  was.  Suppose  each  of  them  was 
married  happily,  with  a  husband  and  a 
wife  back  home,  and  each  deeply  in 
love  with  his  or  her  spouse.” 

“Now,  suppose  they  were  washed 
ashore  with  most  of  their  clothes  gone, 
not  knowing  how  soon  they  would  be 
attacked  by  savages  or  wild  beasts,  ab¬ 
solutely  dependent  upon  each  other  for 
protection  and  for  survival.  You  under¬ 
stand  now  that  both  the  man  and  the 
woman  were  fine,  decent  people,  happily 
married.  Understand  that  they  thought 
with  despair  that  there  was  little  hope 
that  they  would  ever  be  rescued.  But 
like  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  island  did 
provide  food  and  even  clothing  of  a 
sort  and  these  things  were  supple¬ 
mented  with  some  necessary  Utensils 
which  were  washed  ashore  from  the 
wreck.” 

“Oh,  I  know  now  what  you’re  leading 
up  to,”  interrupted  Alice.  "I  can  see 
the  question  that  you’re  going  to  ask.” 

Bill  waited  a  minute,  then  said,  “How 
•long  would  it  be,  if  ever,  before  that 
couple,  driven  by  necessity  for  team¬ 
work  and  cooperation  in  order  to  live, 
would  fall  in  love.” 

“Well,  Bill,  I’m  a  nurse.  And  a 
nurse’s  training  and  experience,  especi¬ 
ally  in  war,  is  rough.  Nothing  is  left  to 
the  imagination.  We’re  almost  literally 
up  to  our  elbows  in  the  facts  of  life 
every  day.  So  maybe  my  answer  to 
your  question  is  not  right  or  typical.” 

Bill  laughed.  “You’re  beating  around 
the  bush,  Alice.  You  haven’t  yet  given 
me  the  answer.” 

“I’ll  hand  it  to  you  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  Bill.  I’d  say  that  it  would  not 
be  very  long  before  that  couple  mar¬ 
ried  themselves  in  the  sight  of  God.” 

As  she  bent  closer  to  Bill  so  the 
others  would  not  hear  them,  Bill  rea¬ 
lized  suddenly  that  Alice  was  talking 
to  him  personally.  The  girl’s  face  was 
so  intense  and  yet  soft  and  he  knew  he 


never  should  have  brought  up  such  a 
personal'  subject. With  that  realization 
came  a  full  appreciation  of  his  own 
true  feelings. 

Then  Bill  said,  “Alice,  you  have  an¬ 
swered  the  question  as  I  suppose  every¬ 
one  would  answer  it,  according  to  his 
or  her  own  individual  feelings.  Thank 
God  the  situation  and  question  are 
purely  academic.  We  never  have  to 
face  situations.” 

“Oh,  don’t  we?”  interrupted  Alice. 
“How  wrong  you  are,  not  in  details  but 
in  principle.” 

“Alice,  let  me  tell  you  something 
which  will  also  be  the  answer  to  our 
foolish  question.”  He  knew  now  that  his 
answer  would  hurt,  but  the  answer  was 
right  for  Alice,  and  the  hurt  could  only 
be  temporary. 

“In  a  way,  Alice,  all  of  us  boys,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  us  who  are  married  or 
have  sweethearts  back  home,  have  now 
for  years  been  cast  away,  so  to  speak, 
upon  a  desert  island.  I  can  only  speak 
for  myself,  but  I  am  sure  it  goes  for 
many  other  soldiers  like,  for  example, 
my  friend  Bill  Hasle  whom  I  have  told 
you  about.  The  only  thing  that  keeps 
us  going  is  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of 
the  women  who  wait  for  us  back  home. 
That  devotion  and  the  love  of  our  fami¬ 
lies,  our  friends,  but  especially  the  love 
of  our  sweethearts,  are  what  holds  us 
and  keeps  us  from  going  completely 
bad.  Since  we’re  talking  this  way,  Alice, 
my  dear,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much 
your  friendship  has  meant  to  me.  It  has 
enhanced  my  respect  in  general  for  all 
good  women  and  particularly  for  my 
Laura.” 

(To  be  continued) 

—  A.  A.  — 

FLOCK  MANAGEMENT 
FUNDAMENTALS 

HEN  a  college  poultry  specialist  is 
requested  to  discuss  flock  manage¬ 
ment  with  a  group  of  poultrymen,  he 
is  usually  asked  to  present  the  latest 
information  on  new  ideas  and  innova¬ 
tions.  I  believe  many  people  feel  it  is 
too  elementary  to  discuss  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  flock  management  and  there 
is  probably  some  justification  in  this 
feeling.  t 

However,  the  fundamentals  should 
not  be  discarded  and  immediately  re¬ 
placed  by  new  ideas  and  gadgets.  The 
new  innovations  should  be  thoroughly 
proven  first. 

I  feel  one  of  the  main  reasons  poul¬ 
trymen  do  not  accept  change  is  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  good  information  re¬ 
lating  net  income  to  the  number  and 
types  of  management  practices  used. 
If  a  poultryman  can  be  shown  that  in¬ 
creased  feeder  space  will  increase  his 
net  income,  then  he  will  probably  in¬ 
crease  the  feeder  space. 

To  show  the  importance  of  two  ele¬ 
mentary  management  steps,  results 
from  the  Iowa  Poultry  Demonstration 
Project  dealing  with  floor  space  and 
feeder  space  are  shown  below.  This  in¬ 
formation  was  collected  from  between 
50  and  60  farms. 

How  Much  Does  Crowding  Cost  in  Mortality 
and  Flock  Depletion? 


Uncrowdcd 

Crowd  et 

broods 

broods 

Effect  of  floor  space  on  the  mor¬ 
tality  from  day  old  to  5  months 

8.5 

13.9 

Effect  of  feeder  space  on  mortality 
from  day  old  to  5  months  of  age 

8.2 

12.7 

Combined  effect  of  floor  and 
feeder  space  on  mortality  from 
day  old  to  5  months  of  age - 

7.3 

14.6 

Percent  of  depletion  to  5  months 
of  age  due  to  mortality  and 

9.3 

23.1 

Loss  in  dollars  per  brood  of  672 
chicks  due  to  mortality — chicks 

$3.21 

$18.36 

Loss  in  dollars  per  brood  of  672 

chicks  costing  44  cents  each  as  a 
result  of  culling  . 

$0.88 

$25.23 

Combined  loss  in  dollars  due  to 
mortality  and  culling  as  a  result 
of  crowding  . . . .  . 

$4.09 

$43.59 

Note:  Chicks  were  considered  crowded  as  to  floor  space 
if  they  didn’t  have  Vz  square  feet  of  floor  space  each 
from  day  old  to  8  weeks  of  age  and  double  this  area 
from  8  weeks  of  age  on  to  maturity.  They  wore  con¬ 
sidered  lacking  feeding  space  if  they  did  not  have  I 
inch  each  at  the  start  and  2  inches  by  the  fourth 
week.— Robert  J.  McVicker,  Cornell  Poultry  Department 
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Right  now  during  our  annual  Old  Pump  Round¬ 
up  your  old  pump  is  worth  real  money  at  your 
Jacuzzi  dealers  in  trade  on  any  new  Jacuzzi 
jet  water  system.  Take  advantage  of  this  spe¬ 
cial  event  to  modernize  your  living  with  up- 
to-date  high-pressure  water 
service  at  a  substantial, 
cash  saving. 

See  your  Jacuzzi  \ 
dealer  this  week. 

$AVE 
MONEY! 

If  you  do  not  know  name  of - 
your  local  dealer,  contact: 


JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 


JACUZZI  AVENUE,  RICHMOND,  CALIFORNIA 
Phone; LA  5-3400 


ir 


KEEP  TEAT  MILKIHG  ! 

GET  FASTER  RELIEF 

f0'1' SORE  .  SCAB  •  INJURED  TEATS 
OBSTRUCTIONS  •  HARD  MILKERS 


FLEX-0  MEDICATED  TEAT  DILATORS 


SAFER  —  “The  ONLY  Cloth-covered 
Dilators  That  Contain  NO  WIRES” — A 
positive  safe-guard  against  further  injury. 
MORE  EFFECTIVE -They  contain  MORE 
medication  —  carry  MORE  antiseptics 
farther  into  teat  canal. 

Flex-o  Teat  Dilators — by  their  antiseptic,  gentle 
dilating  action  —  provide  soothing  relief,  resist 
infection  and  promote  clean,  rapid  healing. 

KEEP  TEAT  OPEN  UNTIL  HEALED. 


TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

Regular  —  hr  tuts 

Large  —  fof  latg»r  teats 


48  Dilators . . , 
24  Dilators 


At  your  dealer,  or  postpaid. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 
CEDAR  GROVE.  N.  J. 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come.  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  less 
than  the  best? 


5  TYPES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM  .  .  . 

Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple- Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too.  WRITE 
FOR  FACTS  and  prices  today  .  .  . 
CRAINE,  INC.,  DeptA-413,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 
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Dairymen  Have  Farm  Plan 
— And  Follow  It 


By  HUGH  COSLINE 


[HE  VAN  ZETTEN  boys,  Jake 
and  Pete,  whose  farm  is  at 
I  Slingerlands,  New  York,  were 
born  in  Holland,  but  came  to 
this  country  so  young  that  they  have 
no  remembrance  of  their  native  land. 
I  asked  if  their  father  ever  told  them 
why  he  came  to  America,  and  the  an¬ 
swer  was  something  like  this: 

“It  wasn’t  for  himself.  He  was  a 
farmer  in  Holland  and  used  to  tell  us 
about  how  high  taxes  were.  But  the 
real  reason  why  he  brought  his  family 
to  America  was  that  he  felt  we  would 
have  greater  opportunities  here.” 

If  their  father,  who  died  some  years 
ago,  could  see  the  farm  operation  that 
the  boys  are  handling,  I  am  sure  he 
would  be  pleased  with  the  way  they 
have  grasped  the  opportunities  that  he 
wanted  for  them. 

That’s  not  to  say  that  Jake  and  Pete 
are  running  the  best  farm  in  Albany 
County,  or  even  that  they  think  they 
are  doing  the  best  job  that  they  could. 
But  they  do  have  a  plan  which  they 
are  following  and  they  will  be  doing  a 
still  better  job  in  future  years.  Some 
of  their  goals  have  been  reached;  oth¬ 
ers  are  still  ahead,  to  be  achieved  as 
soon  as  possible. 

This  farm,  which  is  strictly  dairy  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  wheat  which  is  sold,  is 


a  two-man  operation,  180  acres  with  42 
producing  cows.  Before  they  bought  the 
place  in  1955 -the  boys  were  operating  a 
90-acre  farm  on  their  own,  but  renting 
a  considerable  acreage  of  land. 

“The  big  handicap,”  said  Jake,  “was 
that  we  were  never  sure  of  keeping  a 
plot  of  land.  When  we  improved  it, 
sometimes  the  owner  wanted  more  rent, 
or  wanted  to  use  it  for  other  purposes. 
Besides  that,  we  had  to  move  the  ma¬ 
chinery  along  the  road,  which  took  time 
and  cost  money.” 

I  was  interested  to  find,  however,  that 
the  boys  have  no  plans  for  further  ex¬ 
pansion.  They  are  watching  for  ways  to 
cut  costs,  but  in  their  opinion  a  two- 
man  enterprise  of  the  right  size  to  keep 
them  busy  is  big  enough.  Last  year 
336,000  pounds  of  milk  were  sold,  168,- 
000  pounds  per  man,  which  is  excellent. 
It  will  be  increased.  At  present,  a  good 
proportion  of  the  herd  is  young — and, 
incidentally,  all  but  three  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  animals  have  been  raised  on  the 
farm. 

Also  the  boys  started  to  keep  produc¬ 
tion  records  last  June,  which  will  help 
them  in  selecting  the  heifers  to  raise. 

Crop  production  has  been  improved 
by  building  up  soil  fertility.  Last  year 
90  tons  of  lime  were  used  as  well  as 
about  12  tons  of  fertilizer.  Feeling  that 


Know  why? 


Enough 


door  track 


has  been  installed  .  .  . 


to  roll  a  barn  door  from 


the  United  States  to  Australia 


ail  KNOW-HOW! 


End  Cap 

Slotted, 

Self-Cleaning 
Tubular  Track 

Adjustable  Straps 

(for  l%"  to  2'A"  doors) 


Storm  Apron 

(Protects  door  edge) 

2-Way  Adjustable 
Door  Hangers 

Easy  open  .  .  .  easy 
close,  always.  No  flat 
gutters  to  collect 
moisture,  so  can't 
freeze  down.  Rolls 
smoothly  without  stut¬ 
tering  even  if  build¬ 
ing  settles.  A  snap  to 
install.  Guaranteed 
for  the  life  of  the 
building. 

A  FREE  door  handle  and  liferafure  are  yours 
for  fhe  asking.  Write  Dept.  24. 

75  Years  of  Manufacturing  Progress 
for  the  Nation’s  Farmers 


SINCE 


1883 


STARLtNE 


STARLINE.  INC. 

HARVARD,  ILLINOIS 
ALBANY  5.  NEW  YORK 


Weather-Strip 

(Keeps  water  outside) 


Self-Oiling 
Tandem  Rollers 


Norman  Kidder,  center,  Albany  County  agricultural  agent,  and  Jake  and  Pete  Van 
Zetten,  looking  at  the  card  index  box  in  the  stable.  Each  cow  has  her  own  card. 

The  blackboard  at  the  left  of  the  index  box  is  used  to  make  note  of  cows  that 
have  mastitis  or  other  troubles.  The  sheet  on  the  clipboard  just  above  the  box  con¬ 
tains  information  about  the  location  of  cows  to  be  bred  when  the  inseminator  arrives. 


the  barns  were  in  good  condition  except 
for  the  stable.  We  did  most  of  the  work 
of  putting  in  concrete  floors,  installing 
a  gutter  cleaner,  and  even  welding  our 
own  stanchions  and  calf  pens.  We  have 
two  welders,  an  acetylene  and  an  elec¬ 
tric.  To  show  what  I  mean:  we  broke 
a  part  on  the  baler  last  summer  and  we 
had  it  welded  and  ready  to  go  in  just 
about  an  hour.  If  we  had  had  to  take 
it  to  town  it  would' have  killed  at  least 
a  day.” 

Corn  is  put  into  the  silo  and  oats  are 
hauled  to  the  mill,  where  they  are 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Summer  Slump 
Pasture  Feeding  Program 


for 

SUSTAINED 

Milk 

Production 


When  you  pasture  milking  cows,  plan  their  feeding  program  from  the 
start  to  avoid  costly  “summer  slump.” 

The  Beacon  Pasture  Feeding  Program  is  designed  to  maintain  body 
weight  and  reserves.  It  is  designed  to  achieve  the  best  nutritional  balance 
of  pasture  and  grain  for  high  sustained  milk  production  at  lowest  cost. 

Check  these  6  important  profit  points  in  the  Beacon  Program,  then  see 
your  Beacon  Advisor: 

Start  pasturing  gradually 
Manage  pastures  carefully 
Feed  grain  according  to  pasture  quality 
Feed  supplementary  hay  or  silage 
Provide  supplementary  minerals 
Supply  adequate  shade  and  water 

There  is  a  profit-tested  Beacon  Program  “custom-tailored”  to  help  you 
get  sustained  milk  production  at  lower  cost  per  cwt. 

Discuss  the  best  feeding  program  for  your  herd  and  your  pasture  with 
your  Beacon  Advisor.  See  him  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  pasture 
season,  and  whenever  pasture  conditions  change. 

And  ask  your  Beacon  Feed  Dealer  for  the  new  edition  of  Profitable 
Dairy  Management  —  it’s  free  with  the  best  wishes  of  Beacon. 

From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 

BEACON-FEEDS 

UNIFORMLY  BETTER  |  |  |  |  |  BECAUSE  THEY'RE  BEACON-TROLLEP 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  Headquarters:  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  •  Mills:  Cayuga,  N.  Y.;  York,  Pa.;  Laurel,  Del.;  Eastport,  N.  Y.;  Broadway,  V* 


it  would  give  them  better  returns,  the 
brothers  have  had  complete  soil  tests 
made  of  a  good  many  fields  as  a  basis 
for  applying  lime  and  fertilizer,  and 
plan  to  continue  this  kind  of  soil  test. 

Part  of  the  farm  grows  excellent  al¬ 
falfa,  but  some  of  it  is  a  heavier  clay 
loam,  and  a  start  is  b^ing  made  to  seed 
this  part  to  birdsfoot.  Hay  is.  cut  early 
and  baled,  starting  about  the  first  of 
June  and  finishing  the  first  cutting 
about  the  first  of  July. 

“Another  way  we  cut  costs,”  remark¬ 
ed  Pete,  “is  by  doing  most  of  our  own 
repair  work.  When  we  bought  the  place 
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o-round  and  mixed  with  other  feed  to 
make  a  16%  ration.  Grain  is  fed  at  the 
approximate  ratio  of  1  pound  to  4 
pounds  of  milk  the  year  around,  al¬ 
though  the  ratio  may  be  a  little  wider 
for  a  month  during  the  height  of  the 
pasture  season. 

I  was  interested  to  find  that  in  spite 
of  the  work  needed  to  run  a  farm  of 
I  this  sort,  both  Jake  and  Pete  are  in- 
I  terested  in  farm  organizations  and  in 
I  the  local  community.  They  are  Dairy- 

)'  men’s  League  members,  and  put  consid¬ 
erable  emphasis  on  the  guarantee  of  a 
steady  market.  They  are  great  believ¬ 
ers  in  the  advantages  of  membership 
in  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Extension 
I  Service. 

In  answer  to  my  question  about  milk 
I  advertising,  Pete  said: 

“We  believe  that  mon- 
I  ey  spent  for  advertising 
I  fluid  milk  is  a  good  in- 
I  vestment.  We  think  the 
I  dairymen  should  do  it 
I  themselves,  rather  than 
[  the  State  or  Federal  gov- 
I  eminent.  In  fact,  we  be- 
j  lieve  thoroughly  that  our 
!  success  depends  on  our 
[  own  efforts,  including 
I  management,  and  that 
5  government  is  never  go- 
I  ing  to  do  anything  that 
|  will  make  us  prosper- 

I  ous.” 

The  farm  is  well  mech- 
!  anized,  but  there  are 
5  some  plans  for  the  fu- 
|  ture.  Next  spring  they 
I  are  figuring  on  buying  a 
I  bulk  tank.  “We’ll  have  to 
\  do  it  sooner  or  later,’’ 


commented  Jake.  “Our  cooler  is  get¬ 
ting  old,  and  we  figure  it  will  be  a  good 
time  to  change  over. 

“We  may  also  put  in  a  hay  crusher. 
We  feel  sure  that  it  would  save  us  time 
and  improve  the  quality.  As  yet  we 
have  no  plans  for  an  artificial  hay 
drier.” 

I  almost  forgot  to  mention  that  Jake 
is  married,  with  a  young  son  about  a 
year  and  a  half  old.  The  house  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  apartments,  and  Pete 
and  his  mother  live  in  one  of  the  apart- . 
ments. 

Surely  these  boys,  born  in  Holland, 
have'  appreciated  and  used  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  freedom  and  free  enterprise, 
advantages  which  persuaded  their  fa¬ 
ther  to  leave  his  home  in  Plolland  and 
to  bring  his  family  to  America. 


These  pens  as  well  as  the  stanchions  for  the  milking 
herd  were  welded  by  the  Van  Zetten  boys,  using  scrap 
iron  picked  up  at  a  junk  yard. 


•3  ; 


DOWN 
THE 
VALLEY 

ROBERTS 


JURAL  New  England  Yankees 
are  different.  If  you  question 
that,  just  live  with  them  through 
a  few  winters.  At  first  they  will 
confuse  you,  for  you  will  straddle  be¬ 
tween  whether  they  are  smart,  dumb — 
or  just  plain  “ornery.”  Then  gradually, 
very  gradually,  you  will  begin  to  see 
how  and  why  they  click  as  they  do — 
and,  love  it  and  them  also. 


They  are  smart,  too  smart,  maybe, 
for  their  own  good,  but  no  one  could 
I  care  less  what  you  or  I  think. 

Please  get  me  right.  I  am  not  talk¬ 
ing  of  the  summer  Yankee,  the  one 
.  that  sells  you  thing’s,  rents  you  a  boat 
or  feeds  you.  This  individual  (and  that 
includes  all  of  them)  is  too  clever  to 
;  be  one  apart.  He’ll  take  your  money  on 
your  terms.  The  ones  I  am  talking 
I  about  are  the  ones  who  have  to  live 
through  the  winter  in  rural  New  Eng¬ 
land  with  each  other. 


Soon  after  school  in  the  fall,  these 
folks  become  independent  individuals 
again  and  soon  you  become  well  aware 
that  you  are  expected  to  be  the  same. 

,  For  example,  through  the  winter  there 
are  Fish  and  Game  Club  Meetings.  You 
I  are  not  asked,  but  you  are  expected  to 
go  if  you  want  to.  When  you  get  there, 
no  one  will  “effuse”  over  you  for  com- 
mg;  you  will  get  an  occasional  hello  or 
a  wry  smile  of  recognition — and  that’s 
ah.  Also,  that  is  all  anyone  gets. 

If  you  want  to  speak  up  in  meetings 
on  anything,  you  are  welcome,  as  every - 
one  is,  but  don’t  expect  approval  or 
disapproval — or  an  argument.  You  (as 
everyone  that  does  speak  up)  draw  a 
lank.  You  are  expected  to  have  your 
ideas  and  others  to  have  theirs,  and 
hat  is  that.  Admittedly  that  is  not  con¬ 
ceive  to  much  change,  but  who  wants 
change  anyway? 


The  celebrated  “Town  Meetings”  op¬ 
erate  on  the  same  basis.  What  they  call 
“warrants”  are  drawn  up  in  advance 
for  every  expense  of  town  government 
and  every  anticipated  move  to  be  made. 
These  are  gotten  out  in  printed  form 
for  everyone  before  the  meeting  by  the 
incumbents  in  office. 

At  the  meeting,  the  elected  “mod¬ 
erator”  reads  each  warrant  separately 
and  each  is  voted  upon— and  there  are 
few  who  are  foolish  enough  to  get  up 
and  try  to  change  a  warrant.  He  may 
be  against  it  or  for  it,  but  if  he  speaks 
he  also  draws  a  blank. 

A  stranger  couldn’t  guess  how  they 
will  vote,  but  vote  they  will,  without  a 
hint  or  hindrance;  and  so  it  goes,  hour 
following  hour.  This  is  not  conducive  to 
improvements  that  cost  money  when 
put  up  to  100  percent  of  the  people  who 
are  going  to  pay  the  bill.  But  just  as 
surely,  politicians  cannot  get  their 
hands  in  the  cash  drawer. 

True  Yankee  neighborliness  is  built 
on  the  basis  of  need.  It  is  not  a  back 
fence  social,  neither  running  around  to 
parties  at  each  others  houses,  etc.,  etc. 
Unless  neighbors  figure  there  is  a  need, 
you  seldom  ever  see  them  and  always 
casually.  But  if  a  need  arises  they 
come  from  all  directions,  and  not  just 
to  askUTf  there  is  anything  I  can  do, 
you  will  let  me  know,  won’t  you?”  They 
come  prepared  with  food,  to  work  for 
you,  give  transportation,  and  so  forth. 
Nothing  will  be  left  to  chance.  When 
the  emergency  is  over,  that  is  that,  too. 
They  have  gone  completely  out  of  your 
life  apparently— but  only  apparently. 

P.S.  Now,  please,  some  of  you  from 
other  Valleys,  don’t  write  me  and  tell 
me  your  Valley  doesn’t  run  that  way, 
for  I  am  now  a  Yankee,  and  unless  you 
are  in  trouble,  I  don’t  care  how  you 
run  your  Valley. 
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So  Good  They’re  Guaranteed 

100  to  1* 


STUDDED  “T 


FENCE  POSTS 


©C  S  D.O  W  CORP 


When  you  buy  steel  fence  posts,  remember 
this:  only  the  Gold  Crown  Studded  “T”  has 
a  shrunk-on  Anchor  Plate  that  WON’T 
COME  OFF.  No  rivets  —  no  welds  —  yet  it 
stays  on  tight,  no  matter  what.  And  that’s 
guaranteed— 100  to  1. 

With  all  Gold  Crown  steel  posts  you  get: 

SOLID  STRENGTH— rolled  from  tough  high-carbon 
rail  steel. 

RAMROD  RIGIDITY— anchor  plate  holds  post  in 
place  so  it  stays  straight,  keeps  fence  wire  tight. 
GOOD  LOOKS— rust-resisting,  double-baked  green 
enamel  finish  with  distinctive  Gold  Crown. 
Really  dresses  up  your  farm. 
complete  SATISFACTION— knowing  you  have  the 
best  you  can  buy,  for  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Buy  the  Best — Buy  Gold  Crown 

FRANKLIN  STEEL  DIVISION 

Borg-  Warner  Corporation 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania 


OTHER  k 
TYPES  OF 
GOLD  CROWN  \\|\ 
STEEL  POSTS 
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PROFIT  PLANNED 

IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 


See  Your  Dealer  or  Contact 

W.  R.  Ames  Company 

4511  E.  OSBORNE  .  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 
Also  San  Francisco  &  Sidney,  Australia 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments . 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464-H  CAMDEN  1 .  N.  J. 


Keep  teat  open  .  .  .  keep  it  milking 
with  this  2-WAY  ACTION 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY— 

keeps  end  of  teat  open  in  natural  shape 
to  maintain  free  milk  flow.  Stays  in  teat. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY  — 

Sulfathiazole  in  each  Dilator  is  released  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action 
directly  at  sight  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co., 
(A  Morris  6,  N.Y. 
Large  pkg.  (45)  $1.00 
■2'  BiUrnt*  Trial  pkg.  (16)  50^ 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

^  -  -  - 


CATALOG 

• 

DAIRY 

SUPPLIES  & 

SPECIALTIES 

• 

OVER 

2000  ITEMS 


CATALOG 


MAILED 


STAINLESS  STEEL 
PAILS  •  STRAINERS 
Veterinary  Supplies 
DAIRY  SCALES 
MILK  FILTERS 
WASH  TANKS 
DEHORN  ERS 
CLIPPERS 


2000  ITEMS  M  reffllLST 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  CORP.,  ALBANY  10, N.Y. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $l.5'0.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1,00  extra.  Send  check  or  money-order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


_  DAIRY  CATTLE  _ 

COWS  FOR  S..LE — T.  B.  and  Bioodtested  Hoi- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots  E.  C 
Talbot,  Leonard sville.  New  York. 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to-  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden;  Tuesday  at  Caledonia. 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull 
ville,  Greene:  Thursday,  Bath,\Oneonta,  Water 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  scnedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

POLLED,  HORNED  —  PAIR  WHITE  .calves 
dandy  for  steers,  oxen!  Hendrickson  Farm, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

THINK  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  when  you  think  ol 
beef  cattle.  For  moie  information  contact;  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  I.  Miller,  Secretary  New  York  Angus 
Association,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS  BULLS 
from  ton  sire.  Come  and  see  some  great  bulls. 
You  will  want  one.  Low  prices.  Ral-Mo  Angus 
Farm,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


THREE  YOUNG  BULLS  SIRED  by  a  champion 
ton  bull  by  Homeplace  Eileenmere  999-35,  twice 
International  Champion.  Also  a  few  females. 
Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
bulls  of  breeding  age,  also  three  year  old  herd 
sire  of  Bardolieremere  breeding.  From  TB  and 
Bangs  free  herd.  Heckman  Farm,  Earl  Heckman, 
Victor,  N.  Y.  Phone  3938. 

REGISTERED  ANGUS  HEIFERS  sired  by  Bent 
Lee  Black  Barry  6.  Estate  of  Thompson  Scoon, 
Castle  Brook  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


herefoRds 

HEREFORDS,  WITH  SIZE  AND  SUBSTANCE. 
Polled  bulls,  bred  cows,  open  and  bred  heifers. 
Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms,  Groton,  New 
York.  Telephone  31. 

HEREFORD  BULL  FOR  SALE,  registered  3  year 
old,  excellent  bloodline.  Was  our  herd  bull. 
Windyhill  Farms,  CincinnatUs,  N.  Y.  Phone 
157  F  11. 


GUERNSEYS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS,  bred  for 
Fall  freshening.  Sired  by  proven  bulls,  genera¬ 
tions  records  background.  Forge  Hill  Farms, 
RD  #4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF,  born 
Feb.  28,  1958.  By  son  of  Pal  whose  dam  has  6 
consecutive  records  average  12,000  M.  550  F 
DHIA  2x.  Dam  has  two  daughters,  one  with  over 
aOO  F,  other  with  over  450  F.  Elmer  Foil, 
Williamstown,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  Springers 
for  sale,  Mcdonald  breeding.  Herd  certified  T.B. 
and  Bangs  free.  Reasonably  priced.  Karl  Field, 
Vergennes,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE;  HEIFERS  DUE  May  to  October. 
Also  yearlings  and  heifer  calves.  Choice  well 
grown  individuals  by  proven  sires,  out  of  A.R. 
cows  and  from  cow  families  with  great  produc¬ 
tion  inheritance.  Also  top  .--herd  sire  prospects. 
Reasonable  prices.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 
Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


39  VACCINATED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS,  fresh¬ 
en  July  15  to  Sept.  15.  Offers  accepted  until 
April  15.  Nelson  Pern',  Scotland,  Conn. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  youi 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullviile, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta. 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


HORSES 


40  HEAD  OF  HOME  RAISED  Belgian  horses  for 
sale,  including  registered  and  grades.  Ages  year¬ 
lings  to  eight  year  olds.  They  are  all  broke  and 
ready  to  go  to  work.  Weights  from  1500  to  2200 
lbs.  apiece.  Also  2  registered  two  year  old  stal¬ 
lions  and  some  brood  mares  that  will  foal  in  the 
Spring.  Earl  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Stanley  4353.  < 


PONIES 

SHETLAND  PON  1 E .3  AT  AUCTIOX.  April  24- 
25-26.  Consignment  Sale  limited  to  100  registered 
and  200  grade  ponies.  10%  commission,  plus 
$10.00  entry  fee,  which  includes  pass  out,  free 
feed  and  bedding.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to 
make  this  the  most  modern  Pony  Sales  Barn  in 
the  U.  S.  for  the  convenience  of  both  buyer  and 
seller.  West  Kentucky  Pony  Sales,  Marion  Ky. 

FIVE  GRADE  SHETLAND  stud  ponies,  all  ages 
and  colors :  also  3  year  Palomino  Welch  mare. 
Shown  by  appointment  only.  Walter  Flmt,  Boon- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  —  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  ram  lamb  at  Eastern  States.  First  prize — 
Dutchess  County  Fair,  second  prize — Yearling  at 
Eastern  States.  He  has  produced  excellent  ram 
lambs,  many  twins,  good  body  size,  excellent 
Hampshire  type  Reservations  accepted  if  ship¬ 
ped  at  weaning  time.  Price — $65.00  F.O.B.  Hyde 
Park.  N.  Y.  Inspection  welcomed,  that  you  may 
make  your  own  selection.  Write  E.  I.  Hatfield, 
Quaker  Lane  Farms,  Hyde  Park,  New  York. 


GOATS 

STAINLESS  STEEL  MILKING  PAILS,  strain¬ 
ers,  bottiecaps,  leather  cellars,  etc.  Send  25(6  for 
catalogue,  refunded  with  first  order.  Hoegger 
Supply  Co..  Box  A,  Milford,  Pa. 

MONEY  IN  DAIRY  GOATS!  Produce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  magazine  6-month  trial  $1.00. 
Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia,  Dept:  D-36,  Mo. 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE:  REGiS t’ERED  Berkshire  service  age 
boars  and  open  gilts.  Also  weanling  pigs,  cither 
sex.  John  Bliek  &  Sons,  Williamson,  New  York. 
Phone  3084. 


DOGS 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  Shepherd 
pups,  four  months.  English  Shepherd  Border 
Collie  cross,  3  months,  $20.00.  One  Boxer,  male, 
2  years.  P.  E.  Spencer,  R.5,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
SHEPHERD  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  6  months 
old.  Out  of  good  heel  driving  stock.  One  male 
$25.00;  two  females  $20.00  each.  Also  one  fe¬ 
male  one  year  old  $25.00.  D.  Pohls,  Esperance, 
New  York.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  BORDER  COLLIE  pups  ready  May 
first  $20,00.  Schuyler  Crosby.  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 
R.D.  Telephone  Cobleskill  489M-2. _ 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  $25.00.  Guaranteed  to 
work  or  money  refunded.  B.  C.  Stearns,  R.F.D. 
#2,  Concord,  N.  H.  _ 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS — championship  breed- 

ing.  Carlton  Eberstein,  Perry,  N.  Y.  N _ 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  two  to  seven 
months  old.  Price  reasonable.  Sydney  Peters, 
Callicoon,  New  York. _ 

GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke,  New  York. 
BOXERS  —  CROPPED,  INOCULATED.’’ Cham¬ 
pionship  breeding.  They  satisfy.  John  Thurber, 
Ithaca.  New  York  _ _ 

ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES.  Pure  white,  fine  peis. 
Males  $25,  females  $20.  Albert  Lasher,  136  East 
State  St.,  GloveYsville.  N.  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  Puppies. 
Born  hunters.  Luettgens,  RD1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

ESKIMO  SPITZ  WHITE  MALE  PUP,  $25.  Roy 

Weaver,  Central  Square,  New  York. _ 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  stock 
dogs,  males  3  months,  $30.00;  females  $25.00. 
The  old  Shepherd  strain  from  low  heelers  and 
strikers,  males  $25.00;  females  $20.00.  Either 
breed  ready  to  train  on  cattle,  males  $35.00; 
females  $25.00.  St.  Bernard  and  Collie  crossed, 
makes  wonderful  pet  for  children  and  companion, 
males  $25.00;  females  $20.00.  With  every  pur¬ 
chase  you  get  free,  all  duties  paid  to  the  U.S.A. 
plus  being  vaccinated  for  Rabies  done  by  one 
of  our  leading  Government  Vets.  I  ship  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.S.A.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Wilfred 
Zeron,  Morrisburg,  Ontario,  Canada. 


BABY  CHICKS 

SENSATION  OFFER!  10  EXTRA  chicks  every 

100.  Money  making  chicks,  pullorum  clean.  Our 
special  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks  that  really 
pay  off — both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest. 
28  varieties.  Many  matings  ROP  sired.  Low  as 
$7.95—100.  Day  old  or  started  chicks,  duck¬ 
lings  and  turkey  poults  weekly.  Write  Hearthy 
Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio.  _ 

McMURKAY'S”  67  VAlilETIES  Baby  Chicks. 

eggs,  breeding  stock.  Ducks,  geese,  guineas,  ban¬ 
tams.  Free  handsome  catalogue  colored  pictures 
showing  Lakenvelders.  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Anda¬ 
lusians,  Sussex,  Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans. 
Langshans,  Branmas,  and  many  other  exciting 
varieties.  McMurray  Hatchery,  Box  B70.  Webster 
City.  Iowa. _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  are  dependable  for  top 
breeding.  Get  the  latest  information  about  the 
Mount  Hope  Queen!  Our  Strain  Cross  Leghorns 
are  giving  wonderful  results.  Get  our  prices  be¬ 
fore  oraering  chicks.  For  the  best  heavies  buy 
our  first  generation  Harco  R.  I.  Reds,  and  our 
all  Harco  Sex-links.  Also  Lawton  White  Rocks. 
Our  Cornish  Cross  will  please  you  with  their  fast 
growth.  They  are  beautiful,  and  broad.  A  Mount 
Hope  Franchise  Hatchery  is  our  guarantee  of 
quality.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Puliorum-typhoid 
Clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer. 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504,  Greenwich,  New  York 
SUNNYBROOK  vVILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires— all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar. 
Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y  Phone  8-1611. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75  —  100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Miles  burg  4,  Pa. 
FOB.  ROCKS,  REDS.  LEGHORNS,  Hampshires, 
Austrawhites,  $6.99;  Pullets,  $14.99;  surplus  pul¬ 
lets,  $12.99;  Rock,  Red  Cockerels,  $4.99;  heavy 
mixed,  (nt  Leghorns)  $3.99;  Deepfreeze.  $2.99; 
surplus,  $1.49.  Use  postcard.  Catalog  60  offers. 
Bush  Hatchery,  Clinton,  Missouri. _ 

GENETIC  Research  pays  off  in  higher  profits 
for  you  The  CB  Leghorn  Cross  developed  by 
Creighton  Brothers  is  the  outstanding  result  of 
an  intensive  breeding  research  program;  hatched 
exclusively  in  New  York  State  by  us.  We  also 
offer  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns  and  Harco 
Reds  which  have  given  excellent  results  for  many 
years.  Free  descriptive  literature  and  prices. 
Wallace  II.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart,  New  York. 
BLOODTESTED  CHICKS  WHITE  Vantress  $10 
per  100.  A'ssorted  All  Heavies  $6.50  per  100.  Leg 
Broilers  $2.50  per  100.  Ship  at  once  C.O.D. 
Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Shartlesville.  Pa. _ _ 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER  your  Red  Gate 
Farm  New  Hampshire  and  Sexed  Link  chicks. 
Send  for  Price  list.  Red  Gate  Farm,  Box  457, 
Newport,  N.  H. _ _ _ 

WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs.  Con¬ 
test  proven  strain  for  eggs  and  meat.  Pullorum 
clean.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today..  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers.  RD  5 A.  Ithaca.  New  York. 
Phone  4-6336. 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black,!  pullets),  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


PIGEONS 

COLORED  $»  PAIR— WHITES  $3.  Oscar  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


DUCKS 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  April  $23.95- 
100.  Meadowbrook.  Richfield  2,  Penna. 

MALLARD  TYPE,  $4  PAIR,  also  eggs.  White 
Chinese  geese.  O.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CAPONS 

STARTED  SU  RGICAL  CAPONS  —  Available  in 
large  and  small  lots.  Plan  now  to  grow  capons 
for  profit  or  your  own  eating  pleasure.  Free 
Capon  Facts  n  Figures.  Alan  Rhodes.  Kingsley. 
Penna. 


TURKEYS 

TURKEY  POULTS— tubs  BROAD  BREASTED 
Bronze.  October,  November.  Decern  be)  delivery 
Lukert’s  Hatchery.  East  Moriches  N  t  Phone 
CE  3-0427. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  River  Rest  large 
Whites,  B.B.  Bronze  and  small  white  poults, 
eggs.  Write  for  liierature,  prices.  Bartlett’s 
Turkey  Hatchery,  R)#6,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
“PREMIUM  PROFIT,”  LARGERTn  e  a  v  i  e  r  . 
Beltsville  Broad-Breasts.  Four  wk  poults  $89.00- 
100.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield,  2,  Pa. 

B.B.  BRONZE  DOUBLE  BREASTED-  type  with 
breasts  5  inch  width.  Poults  and  eggs  of  the 
two  top  strains  of  U'.S.  Dave  Cooper,  and  Love¬ 
lace.  All  eggs  direct  from  original  breeders  except 
Lovelace.  Wila  Turkey  Ranch.  Wila,  Penna. 

PROFIT  MAKING  POULTS.  Choice  dates  in 
May,  June  still  available.  Write  for  price  list. 
Lapre’s  Turkey  Farm,  331  Elsbrce  St.,  Fall 
River,  Mass. 


_ GEESE _ ' 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  Large  fast  growing  strain. 
$1.50  each.  Minimum  6  postpaid.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Fred  Wilson  Easthampton,  Mass. 

GOSLINGS— EMDEN  AND  TOULOUSE-  crosses 
$1.35  each.  Also  started  goslings,  if  ordered 
early.  B.  Sander.  R.D.  #2,  Harpursvillc,  N.  Y. 
WHITE  CHINESE  EACH  $1.25,  While  Emdens 
each  $1.40.  Order  now,  20%  down  balance  COD. 
Wethli  Goose  Farm,  Granville,  New  York. 


GAME  BIRDS 

RING  NECK  PHEASANT — Eggs  or  chicks,  order 
now.  Special  rate.  Non-flying  pinioned  pheasant 
also  available.  Write  or  phone  for  details.  West 
&  Page,  Pheasant  Farm,  Sutton,  N.  H. 


GAME  FOWL 


GAME  CHICKENS  FOR  SALE.  Call  weekends. 
William  Murphy.  47  Willow  St.,  West  Haven, 
Conn. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW~ZE ALAND  Rabbits  or 
mink  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details.  White’s 
Rabbitry,  Delaware.  Ohio. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


WANTED— FEMALE  GUINEA  PIGS.  Quote  de¬ 
livered  prices.  Clarence  Mittlestadt,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


FISH 

RAISE  MINNOWS,  FROGS  AND  FISH.  Big 
profits,  small  investment.  Circular.  Stamps  for 
information.  Zetts  Fish  Hatchery,  Drifting  8,  Pa. 
EARN  $100  WEEKLY  AND  more  raising  and 
selling  minnows,  frogs,  tadpoles,  •  fishbait.  Big 
profits — small  investment.  Free  details.  Lake 
Margus  Fisheries,  Dept.  2,  Penn  Run,  Penna. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  New  York. 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar’ 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


_ _  SILOS _ 

SILOS.  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy.  R.D.  #2.  Norwich.  New  York. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mas,  i  City  11.  Iowa 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH,  Ark.  Free 
Catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


TARPAULINS 


CANVAS  COVERS — tarpaulins  .  .  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8x13-8.  $13.44  FOB  Factory 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sijzes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  lent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc 
Binghamton.  New  York. 


HAY  AND  OATS 

WANTED;  ALFALFA.  CLOVER,  mixed  nay. 
tractor  trailer  loads.  Premium  paid  for  wire 
bales.  S.  A.  Rauch,  New  Hope,  Penna.  Volunteer 
2-2081. 

HAY:  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CUTTING  Alfalfa. 
Timothy  mixed  feeding  hay.  Wheat  straw,  ear 
corn.  James  Kelly.  137  E.  Seneca,  l'pke..  Syra 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Phone  HO-92885. 

CHOICE,  EARLY  CUT  ALFALFA  and  alfalfa- 
clover  mixed  hay.  Much  of  it  cured  on  wagon 
drier.  $40  ton.  Also  Broome  hay  $30-$35  a  ton. 
Straw-$20  ton.  Write  or  phone  for  particulars. 
Hall  Farm,  Tel.  4509,  N.  Bennington,  Vermont. 
FOR  SALE:  MIXED  FEEDING  hay.  Floyd 
Slocum,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  FIRST  CUTTING  Birdsfoot-timothy 
hay.  George  Weber,  Snyder  Rd.,  Springville, 
N.  Y.  Phone  675W1.  _ _ _ _ 

ALFALFA  WANTED — TOP  quality  second  cut 
or  extra  fancy  1st  cut  alfalfa  or  clover.  State 
price,  bale  weight.  We  haul.  Fred  Messling,  Jut¬ 
land,  N.  J.  Phone  Clinton,  N.  J.  430J3. 

HAY  WANTED— CHEAP  HAY  for  large  riding 
academy.  $10.00-$12.00  per  ton.  Timothy  only 
or  mixed,  no  orchard  grass  or  much  of  other 
grasses.  Must  be  clean,  feedable  hay.  Trailer 
loads.  Describe  hay,  state  price.  If  acceptable 
our  buyer  wil  call.  Write  Box  514-LS,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  •  Y. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Apr  19  Issue . 

May  3  Issue . 

May  17  Issue . 

June  7  Issue . 

- - 

BEES 


PACKAGE  BEES.  MY  NORTHERN-BRED 
Italians  and  Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  pro 
ductive.  they  will  produce  your  honey  and  pol 
linate  your  crops.  Two  pounds  $4.60;  three 
pounds  $5.70,  queens  included.  Parcel  Post  $145 
per  package.  None  COD.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stock- 
ton.  New  Jersey. 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  V  A  R  I  E  T  1%;  S~UM 
EQUALED  for  hardiness  in  this  northern  climate 
collection  of  18  .ransplants,  $2.00  postpaid.  Full 
color  range,  variety  list  free.  Elm  Tree  Peren 
niai  Farm  southing) <:i  Conn 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS!  SIX  LABELED 

$1.20.  Three  labeled  plants  $1.35.  Marjorie  Card 
Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS,  ALL  KINDS  AND  '  COLORS.  To 
tubers  $2  00.  Mrs  George  Mostert,  Delhi,  N.  Y, 
GLADIOLUS  BULBS — Mixed  colors"  100  large 
size  $3.5Q.  100  medium  $2.50.  State  inspected. 
Prepaid.  M.  R.  Meckler,  Frankfort,  New  York. 

CHOICE  DAHLIAS,  SIX  assorted  $L007^Augustus 
Beneke,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


_  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY.  RED  BLACK  Purple  raspberry 
plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka  Plant  Farm 
Hastings.  New  York. 

STRAWBERRY  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  State 
inspected.  Highest  quality  grown  from  substan¬ 
tially  virus  tree  stock.  Descriptive  price  list 
Kenberry  Nurseries.  Rev.  Kenneth  W.  Berry, 
Randolph  Vermont. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLUEBERRY 

plants — best  and  latest  in  small  fruit  varieties 
including  Blaze  Merrimack,  Earlidawn,  Sure- 
crop  strawberries.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
planting  guide.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son.  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 1  WE  GROW,  dig  and 
ship  same  day.  Sparkle.  Empire,  Robinson. 
Temple.  Premier— $3.25  ewt;  Gem,  Superfection, 
$4.00  cwt.  All  delivered.  Harold  Shaw  Gaines 
ville.  N.  Y 

STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Free 

catalog.  Rexford  Sprout,  Waverly,  New  York. 

CERTIFIED  STRAW  BERRY  PLANTS :  Fresh 
dug  from  our  muck  farm:  Premier.  Catskill, 
Robinson.  Sparkle,  Fairfax  grown  irom  virus 
free  stock.  Empire,  Pocahontas  of  regular  stock, 
$3.00  per  hundred  postpaid.  Everbearing,  Stream¬ 
liner  and  Superfection  $4.75  per  'hundred  post¬ 
paid.  Write  for  quantity  prices.  Braman  Brothers, 
Penfield.  N„  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— ALL  LEADING  va- 
rieties  High  grade,  certified  stock.  Write  for 
catalog  and  prices.  J.  H  Shivers  Plant  Farms, 
Box  B-583,  Allen,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  VIRGINIA  State  in¬ 
spected  tomato  plants,  grown  from  premium 
certified  seed.  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
sweet  potato,  pepper.  Quality  costs  no  more. 
Write  or  telephone  for  catalogue  and  prices.  J.  P. 
Councill  Co.,  Logan  23546 — Franklin,  Va.  “Vir¬ 
ginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  LEADING  varieties 
“True  to  Name,”  high  quality.  Write  today  for 
1958  free  illustrated  catalogue,  planting  guide 
and  free  plant  offer  James  W.  Brittingham,  47 
Ocean  City  Blvd.,  Salisbury,  Maryland.  , 

THOMPSON’S  VIGOROUS  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS.  Vermont  grown  from  virus-free  stock. 
Catskill  and  Howard  17.  (Premier).  50-S2.00; 
100-$3.25;  300-$8.00;  500-$12.00;  1.000-$21.00. 

Postpaid.  Trimmed,  ready  to  set  erfrom  heavy 
rooted  plants.  We  recommend  Catskill  as  the 
best  strawberry  for  New  England.  Instructions 
included.  Glenn  Thompson.  Johnson,  Vermont. 

ASPARAGUS,  2  YR.,  25-$1.75;  100-$3.S5;  1.000- 

$20.00.  3  Yr.,  25-$2.00;  100-$5.00;  500-  $15.00. 
Victoria  Rhubarb  2  yr..  6-$1.75;  12-$2.75;  25- 
$5.00.  Horseradish.  12-$.75;  50-SI. 95;  1OO-S3.50: 
prepaid.  Free  catalogue.  Field  Plant  Farm, 
Sewell,  New  Jersey 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Guaranteed  Okla¬ 
homa  Allgold,  Red  Velvet,  Bunch  Portoricos,  Yel¬ 
low  Yam.  Red  Yam,  Nancyhall  and  Portoricos. 
200— $1.00;  500— $2.00;  1,000— $3.00.  Growers 
Guide  free.  Thrift  Plant  Farm,  Gleason.  Tenn. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Essentially  viruTfiw 

Catskill,  Sparkle,  Empire  and  Robinson,  100- 
$3.00,  200-$5.50.  500-$11.50,  1000-$20.00.  Gem 
(Everbearing)  50-$2.50.  100-$4.00.  Mary  Wash¬ 
ington  asparagus  roots:  year  old,  100-  $3.00, 
200-S5..50,  500-$10.00.  1.000-S1S.00.  Rhubarb 

whole  roots,  3-$1.00.  Horseradish  12-$1.00.  All 
postpaid.  Fred  Drew  (Nursery),  Agawam,  Mass 


NURSERY  STOCK  _ 

BIG  PROFITS— GROW  EVERGREENS,  Shrubs’ 
Christmas  Trees  with  our  simple  instructions. 
Your  choice,  2,000  seeds  $1 — Blue  Spruce,  Scotch 
Pine,  Rose  Hedging.  Free  catalog.  Locust  seed¬ 
lings  100 — $6.00  postpaid.  Mellinger’s  AA.  North 
Lima,  Ohio.  


20  QUALITY  BLUE  SPRUCE  $1.00  prepaid 
Christmas  tree  farming  pays  well.  Free  list  sur 
plus  stock.  48t.b  year  specials — Christmas  trees 
baby  evergreens,  low  price  shrubs  and  trees 
Unadilla  Nursery  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  \ 
FRUIT  GROWERS  ATTENTION!  FoT"Sa!e: 
Fruit  trees.  Budded  from  select  strains  to  P® 
duce  “high  price’  fruit  Write  today  fot*  P>’J“ 
list  outlining  stock  available  for  Spring  plant' 
ing.  Mayo  Brothers  Nursery,  Fairport. 

GIANT  COLOR  CATALOG  —  FREE!  Hal'd!’ 
Northern-grown  nursery  stock.  Hundreds  v  ,1 
rieties  of  guaranteed  dwarf  and  standard  fhjt 
.trees,  berry  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  snaae 
trees,  etc.  Write  to  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  A4'3 
Maple  Streex.  Dansville.  New  York.  — 


BLUEBERRIES  BEARING  AGE  $1.15,  12  va¬ 

rieties.  Rhubarb,  fruit  trees,  shrubs.  Free  caw 
log.  Commonfields  Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


SEEDLINGS— BEST  STRAIN  of  Scotch  Pine  4 

to  9”  $25.00  per  1000;  Austrian  Pine  3”  to  h 
$20.00  per  1000;  Norway  Spruce  3”  to  7”  $20.d 
per  1000;  Colo.  Blue  Spruce  4”  to  7”  $30.00  P 
1000.  Hill-Crest  Nursery.  Box  723,  Indiana^ 1  ■ 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS,  free  growers 
guide  twice  yearly.  Price  list.  Tree  Tips  on  nj 
quest.  1000  Scotch  Pine  $8.00  see  page 
Denton  Nursery,  R  #1,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS.  CheesecloP 
100  yards  by  52”  in  convenient  10  yard  \en$}„J 
$7.00  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Rel  ’ 
Thorn  wood,  New  York. 
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SEEDS 


^tteTry- OATS — New  York  State  certified.  $1.65 
ner  bu  ;  $1.55  per  bu.— 100  bu. ;  $1.50  per  bu.— 
inm  bu  ;  $1-40  per  bu. — uncertified;  $1.90  per 
bu  registered  certified.  Cyrus  Packard  &  Sons, 

Macedon,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

EMPIRE  BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  seed  $1.35  per 
ih  Timothy  seed  $7.00  per  bu.  Purity  and  germ¬ 
ination  tested.  Inquiries  invited.  Valley  Nest 
Farm,  Naples,  N.  Y. i 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


FELLOW -FARMERS.  WE  WISH  to  have  you  try 
the  most  useful  building  board  or,  a  farm.  A 
board  so  hard,  strong  and  glass-smooth,  that  it 
is  damp-proof,  shatter -proof,  washable  and  im¬ 
possible  for  hens  to  peck  or  chip.  Make  good 
walls,  flooring  and  ceiling.  Ideal  to  cover  old 
rough  floors,  with  or  without  linoleum  overlay. 
It  can  be  used  in  hundreds  of  jobs  around  house, 
barn  and  outbuildings.  We  are  Northeast  dis¬ 
tributors  and  can  give  you  wholesale  prices  you 
can  afford.  We  have  a  special  right  now  on  this 
board  of  $1.85  per  4x8’  sheet.  Also  have  all 
kinds  of  plywood.  Sheathing  grades  for  exterior 
walls,  sub-floors  and  roof  helps  you  put  up  strong 
air  tight  buildings  quickly  and  economically  the 
prefabricated  way.  While  we  specialize  on  beau¬ 
tiful  select  birch  plywood  for  interior  decoration 
and  cabinets,  also  have  other  exotic  woods  like 
Walnut  Mahogany '  Oak,  Ash  and  knotty  pine. 
Best  thing  would  be  to  get  in  your  farm  truck 
or  family  car  and  come  over  to  see  me,  anytime. 
Second  best  call  me  person-to-person  reverse 
charge.  2  6340.  A.  J  Violette.  Northfield  Road. 
Lunenburg  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$4,000.00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL. 

Uncirculated  dollars — 1804-1839,  1893-S,  1895-P 
1903-0  pay  $100.00-$5,000.00.  Certain  dates  Lin¬ 
coln  Cents  before  1932,  $100.00;  Flying  Eagle 
Cents, -$500.00;  Indian  Cents, -$140.00:  dimes  be¬ 
fore  1943  —  $2,000.00;  quarters  before  1924- 
$1,000.00;  half  dollars  before  1905-$1, 000.00;  2c 
pieces — $100.00;  3 0  pieces-$130.00;  halfdimes— 
$500.00  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $10.00 
$1,000.00.  Canadian  coins,  1921 — 50  silver— 
$100.00.  1875  quarters,  —  $75.00.  1921  —  500 

$500.00.  Wanted— 200  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy 
ing— selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin  in 
formation— send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation 
K-432-C,  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 

UP  TO  $25  PAID  FOR  CERTAIN  books  'by 

Horatio  Alger,  Arthur  Hamilton  and  Arthur  Lee 
Putnam.  Send  list,  naming  publishers,  to  John 
Pollard,  R.D.  #5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  POSTS,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  150  each  at 
yard.  Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
for  durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town¬ 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York.  Closed  Sunday. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


SURPLUS  TANKS:1  UNUSED,  575  gallons,  extra 
heavy  steel,  (1365  pounds).  Use  for  air,  oil,  gas, 
water.  Has  manhole  in  end.  Easily  made  into 
lifetime  septic  tank.  Retail  value  $250.00.  Our 
price  $69.50.  Many  other  bargains.  Contractors 
Surplus  Company,  101  State  Road.  Williams- 
town,  Mass. _ 

PIPPEN  BACKHOE — Davis  loader  on  Ferguson 
30  tractor.  Excellent  condition.  Priced  to  sell. 
Niles  Wilcox,  Sidney  Center,  New  Y'ork. _ 

WANTED:  ALLIS-CHALMERS  HD7  bulldozer 
for  parts.  Any  condition.  Also  truck  crane.  Could 
use  a  stone  crusher.  Write  or  call  Nelson,  Croton 
on  Hudson,  N  Y.  Telephone  Croton  1-8990. 

IRON  AGE  VEGETABLE  PLANTER,  two  row 
on  rubber.  New  planter  shoes,  fertilizer  aprons. 
Ronald  Bennett,  Route  1,  Victor,  New  York. 
NEW  IRONAGE  VEGETABLE  PLANTER  with 
Cole  double  hoppers  for  com  and  beans,  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment,  7:50-24  tires.  Reduced  from 
$900.00  to  $550.00.  C.  V.  Pierce  Co.,  Inc.,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 

TOR  SALE:  LARGE  QUANTITY  brooder  and 

poultry  equipment.  Standard  brands  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Willet  Parliman,  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y. 


SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be¬ 

tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing;  Nothing  else  like  this. 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to 
first  few  inquiries.  Autc  Hoe.  DePere  49.  Wis. 


PAl’Z  BARN  Cleaners.  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 

Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
the  best.  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Barn 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available  Nold 
Farm  Supply.  Rome.  New  York. 


DEPRESSION  PRICES.  WE  SELL  CHEAP.  Save 

<5%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1958 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  N.  Dakota. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY:  97  ACRE  FARM.  Mod¬ 
ernized  house,  3  barns,  garage,  10  stocked  ponds. 
2  miles  to  village,  school  bus,  hunting,  fishing. 
Selling  to  settle  estate.  Mrs.  June  V.  Cole,  So. 
Otselic,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  LOT:  $5  DOWN.  FULL  PRICE  only 
$133.  High,  dry,  adjoining  city.  Near  Daytona 
Beach.  Streets,  electricity,  phones,  churches, 
schools,  shopping.  Near  ocean  and  St.  Johns 
river.  World’s  best  fishing!  Write  for  free  phqtos. 
Ernest  Huysman,  Box  826,  Orange  City,  Fla. 


COMBINES  —  COMBINES  —  COMBINES.  Pull 

type  PTO  or  motor,  all  makes  $200,  up.  7  self 
Propelled,  two  AC  roto  balers  at  $1195.  We  de¬ 
liver.  Come  in  and  save  money.  Don  Howard, 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HENRY  POWER  PRUNER,  including  compress¬ 
or,  power  saw  and  power  pruner,  for  orchard 
pruning  or  land  clearing.  Three  times  faster  than 
Pruning.  Demonstrator  unit  for  sale  at  less 
tnan  V>  new  price.  Call  or  write  Graybar  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  327  North  West  Street,  Syracuse. 
Fhone  GRanite  4-6851. _ 

FARM  MACHINERY  IN  GOOD  condition.  1953 

“!0<J,oJ_“R”  John  Deere  Diesel  tractor,  a  real  buy 
at  $2700;  1957  14-T  John  Deere  baler  used  last 
summer  only,  $1400;  other  attractively  priced 
units  include  JD  4  bot.  plows,  3  pt.  hitch  rear 
bjuunt  cultivator,  MH  tandem  discs,  Ranger  por¬ 
table  livestock  scales,  and  others  too  numerous 
rv  tuwition.  Sky  top  Farms,  East  Hill  Road, 
Franklin villc,  n.  Y.  Phone  Franklinville  3026. 

SURGE  PIPELINE  MILKER  for  30  cows.  Auto- 
urn’c  electric-brain  washer.  Inquire  Clarence 
williams,  Monroeton,  Penna.  RD  #1. _ _ 

INCUBATOR  HUMIDAIRE  GOOSER— 300  egg. 
t^sed  two  seasons.  Otto  Wisul,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  KITSON  %  HP  poultry  feeder,  420 
a,',  ll£e'Hne  chain,  trough.  Good  condition.  Robert 
^irnann,  Williamson,  New  York. 

vHEN  500-CHICK  ELECTRIC  brooders  and 
Jrnous  sized  feeders  for  3500  flock.  Used  one 
eason.  Good  condition.  40%  off  new  price, 
New  Y^'  Ullery,  45  Colonial  Ave.,  Warwick, 


HONEY 


PnS£dTED  GRANULATED  WILDFLOWER 
rJjt  •  •  Pure,  smooth,  delicious.  5  lb.  tin  $2.25 
y°stpaid.  Arthur  Colvin,  Morris,  N.  Y 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE:  BRICK  LIGHT  housekeeping  room¬ 
ing  house,  three  bathrooms,  four  refrigerators, 
deepfreeze,  downtown,  fully  rented.  Reasonable. 
Denny,  456  Carroll  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

281  ACRE  ORANGE  COUNTY  dairy  farm,  now 
rented.  $25,000.  Request  list  homes,  acreage. 
Paul  Boughton,  Farm  Realtor,  1%  Dolson  Ave., 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  222  ACRES,  34  tie  ups,  modern 
house  and  barns  on  black  topped  road  three 
miles  from  town.  F.  J.  Guthier,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

SELL  OR  TRADE  FOR  LARGER  farm— 85  level 
acres  Schuyler  Co.  Handle  18  milking  cows. 
Drive-thru  bam.  new  milk  house,  silo.  Six  room 
house,  bath,  furnace,  attached  garage.  Box 
514-BD,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY  DAIRY  and  fruit  farm, 
near  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.  on  Seneca  Lake.  212 
acres,  38  head  of  cattle,  38  acres  peaches,  grapes, 
pears,  prunes  and  cherries,  excellent  fruit  stand 
business,  fully  equipped.  Basement  barn  and 
other  farm  buildings,  homestead  with  five  fire 
places,  two  tenant  houses,  lake  frontage.  Lee 
Stearns  Realty  Service,  1718  Pinnacle  Road, 
Elmira,  New  York.  Telephone  21886. 

PRODUCTIVE  BEAUTIFUL  ONE  MAN  Dairy 

Farm  supports  32  head.  9  room  modernized 
Colonial  homestead,  oil  hot  air  heat  with  com¬ 
bination  storms  &  screens,  insulated.  40’xl00’ 
bam,  plus  storage  sheds,  gutter  cleaner,  manure 
pit,  large  sawdust  bin,  14’x36’  silo,  ample  pas¬ 
ture  and  tillage.  Modern  milk  room,  2  ponds, 

2  mi.  from  center  village.  Scenic  building  sites. 
$33,600,  McDowell  of  Sterling,  Mass.  Real  Estate, 
phone  GArfield  2-8801. 

EQUIPPED  DAIRY  FARM  wanted  to  work  on 

shares  with  opportunity  to  buy  on  milk  check 
basis.  Will  give  references.  Box  514-BV,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

STROUT  CATALOG  MAILED  FREE!  3,186  bar¬ 

gains,  34  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses.  World’s  largest!  58  years  service. 
Strout  Realty,  251-F  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10, 
New  York. 

190  ACRES.  DAIRY  AND  cash  crops.  All  level 
land.  Central  New  York.  State  road.  Beautiful 
modem  home.  Basement  barn.  Gutter  cleaner. 
Bulk  tank.  Silo  unloader.  Rochester  milk  market. 
Owner  will  sell  fully  equipped  and  take  mortgage. 
Fred  Teall.  Broker,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

160  ACRE  FARM.  Beautiful  5  bedroom,  3  bath 

home,  8  acres  citrus,  130  acres  highly  improved 
pasture,  excellent  for  dairy  or  beef  cattle  opera¬ 
tion.  Large  bam,  other  valuable  buildings,  ex¬ 
tensive  equipment  included.  $65,000,  $25,000 

cash,  balance  on  liberal  terms.  Worth  much 
more.  Other  farms,  homes  and  acreage.  Elmer 
Jost,  Broker,  Clermont,  Florida  Heart  of  the 
Citrus  Belt.  Telephone  Exeter  44231. 

402  ACRE  FRUIT  FARM  $40,000.  Finger  Lakes 

Region,  82  acres  of  well  cared  for  grapes  worth 
the  asking  price  of  farm,  plus  acreage  and  two 
sets  of  buildings.  9  room  home  and  2  car  garage. 
Two  family  tenant  house.  Several  bams,  milk 
house,  silo,  tool  shed  and  granary.  Make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  grain  and  stock  farm.  Watkins  Glen  4 
miles.  Make  an  appointment  to  see!  Terms!  No. 
M-5624.  West’s,  C.D.  Winch  and  I.  B.  Segur, 
Reps.,  Box  7,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Elmira 
9-4323. 

GROCERY  AND  MEAT  MARKET,  established 
many  years,  masonry  store  building,  also  2 
family  dwelling,  located  at  Endicott,  New  York, 
will  sell  with  or  without  real  estate,  terms  ar¬ 
ranged.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

OVID,  NEW  YORK — 3  family  home,  third  house 

from  business  section,  easily  converted  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Robert  J.  Woods,  Lisbon,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Ogdens  burg  1738- W2. 

125  ACRES-EDGE  VILLAGE,  80  level  loam  till¬ 

age,  brook,  colonial  home-bath,  drilled  well, 
bams,  silo,  tractor,  tools — $18,500.  Big  income — 
500  acres,  125  registered  dairystock,  3  houses, 
barns,  silos.  General  store  with  house,  $11,500. 
Inns,  homes-wants?  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobles- 
kil!  “Eastern”,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  RENT— DAIRY  farm  with  option 

to  buy.  Must  be  operating  about  40  milkers,  250 
acres.  Young  man  many  years  experience.  ( New 
England  or  New  York.  H.  A.  Schnathmann, 
186  Churchill  Rd.,  Trumbull,  Conn. 

245  WELL  CULTIVATED  FARM.  Good  buildings 

on  good  road.  Large  equipped  sugar  orchard. 
Tractor  and  tools.  Alcide  Carrean,  R.F.D.  #4, 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 

MAPLE  SYRUP 

FANCY  AND  GRADE  A  MAPLE  syrup,  $6.00 

per  gal.,  $3.25  %  gal.  Sugar,  5  pound  tins,  $1.00 
per  pound,  2  oz.  cakes  $1.25  per  pound.  Post¬ 
paid  3rd  zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  L. 
Allen,  Craftsbury,  Vermont. 

GRADE  A  MAPLE  SYRUP  $5.00  per  gallon  plus 

postage.  George  Daniels,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

PURE  1958  GRADE  A  VERMONT  maple  syrup 
$5.50  per  gallon  postpaid  3rd  zone.  Robert  Ray¬ 
mond,  Sharon,  Vermont. 

VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP  Grade  A  postpaid 
3rd  zone;  gallon  $5.75,  14  gallon  $3.25.  Sugar — 
1  lb.  -$1.00.  Carl  Scott.  Montgomery  Center,  Vt. 

YOU’LL  LOVE  OUR  fancy  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  unexcelled  quality,  flavor  cannot  be  beat. 
Guaranteed.  Gallon  $6.95  prepaid.  Maplemount 
Farm,  Charles  E.  Nichols,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER.  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly.  Sparetime  Raising  Earthworms!’ 
Oakhaven  5  Cedar  Hill  Texas 

$300  MONTH  POSSIBLE  RAISING  earthworms! 

Terrific  demand!  Sell  all  raised!  Bait,  compost 
piles.  Details  30-page  booklet  350.  Box  194AA, 
Astor  Station,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  YOUR  FARM  OWNERSHIP  isn’t  happy  and 
rewarding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  Dept  B,  Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
Inc.,  4  E.  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa.  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


WILL  BOARD  RETIRED  PEOPLE.  Pleasant 
country  home.  Box  128,  Otego,  R.D.  #2,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


MAKE  $75  UP  WEEKLY.  Full  or  part  time. 
Take  orders  for  America  s  largest  selling  liquid 
fertilizer.  Used  by  farmers  since  1946.  Liberal 
profits.  No  investment.  Write  “Na-Churs"  Plant 
Food  Co..  520  Monroe  St.,  Marion,  Ohio. 


WANTED— WORKING  MANAGER  Herdsman. 
Surge  pipeline  with  bulk  tank  and  electrobrain. 
Housing  included.  Write  stating  references  and 
qualifications.  P.  O.  Box  467.  Bridgehampton. 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HIRING  SOBER  HANDICAPPED  HELP.  Dar¬ 
win  Jurey,  R.D.  1,  New  Albany,  Penna. 

WOMAN,  PREFERABLY  WITH  B.S.  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  as  active  partner  woman’s  farm.  Box 
514-VE,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

EARN  MONEY  IN  YOUR  spare  time.  We  pay 
$15  for  15  Lincoln  pennies.  Write  for  free  in¬ 
formation.  Brooklyn  Coin  Co.,  28  East  55th 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  to  work  on  central  New 
York  dairy  farm  with  Registered  Holsteins.  Give 
age,  experience,  references  and  wage  expected. 
Box  514-LY,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

HOUSEKEEPER— MIDDLE  AGED  for  couple  on 
small  fruit  farm.  Good  home  rather  than  high 
wages.  Alfred  N.  Fletcher,  E.  Seneca  Blvd., 
RD,  Burdett,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De¬ 

tails  free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22,  Calif. 

DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1.  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors,  12  Cedar,  Akron,  New  York. 

GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING.  Weave  rugs  at 
home  for  neighbors  on  $89.50  Union  Loom.  Thou¬ 
sands  doing  it.  Booklet  free.  Carlcraft  Co- 
Adams  St.,  Boonvilte,  New  York. 

IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS  made  spe¬ 
cifically  for  tatting.  Full  10%  ”  size.  White  only. 
$1.50  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  Quantity 
prices  available.  E.  &  S.  Sales,  Dept.  A,  P.O. 
Box  417,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

LET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  for 

you.  Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

MEN’S'  TEE  SHIRTS — dacron  reinforced  collar, 

combed  yam,  processed  for  minimum  shrinkage, 
super  fine  white.  Sizes  small,  medium,  large, 
extra  large.  Buy  a  year’s  supply,  $6.95  a  dozen. 
Postpaid.  Check  or  money  order.  E.  Mathers, 
Stafford,  N.  Y. 

QUILT  PIECES;  BEAUTIFUL  COLORS!  1% 

lbs.,  $1.00;  3M  lbs.,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ward  42- A  Manchester,  Springfield  8, 
Mass. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  doughnuts  in 

kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  details.  George  Ray. 
3605  South  15th.  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

TATTERS!  GET  PATTERNS,  pictures,  articles, 

news,  ideas,  letters.  Quarterly  magazine  $1.00 
yearly.  Shuttle  Art.  319  (AA7)  Cumberland 

Road,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

COTTON  BAG  FASHION  IDEAS.  Send  for  free 
booklet  featuring  latest  Simplicity  patterns.  Ask 
about  loan  wardrobes  for  fashion  programs. 
Write:  Cotton  Council,  Box  9905,  Memphis  12, 
Tenn. 

CHURCH  GROUPS— GRANGE  —  Clubs,  raise 
funds  easily!  Wonderful  new  kitchen  product. 
Write  for  special  money  raising  offer.  Brisko 
Company,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 


SELLING  CROCHETING  —  information  write 
Esther  Reynolds,  Rl,  Franklinville,  New  York. 


RIBBONS— 100  YDS.  $1.00.  Ten  different  10-yd 
rolls,  !4”  to  1”.  Gorgeous  variety  of  colors  in 
washable  and  gift-tie.  Free  notion  catalog. 
Moneyback  guarantee.  Wotring,  Catasauqua  1, 
Penna. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  pockette 
album  250:  12-350.  Young  Photo  Service,  62C. 
Schenectady  1,  N.  Y 


SEASHELLS  —  ONE  POUND  assortment  $1.25 
postpaid.  Wing,  305- AA  Crescent  Drive,  Lake¬ 
land,  Florida. 

RIBBON  REMNANTS  ASSORTMENTS  everyday 
colors,  100  yards  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Ex¬ 
change.  Box  211,  Whitman,  Mass. 

SWITCHES  $2,  BABY  BOOTEES  500.  Eva  Mack, 

Union  Springs,  New  Y'ork. 

WOOL  WANTED 

SEND  YOUR  WOOL  TO  THE  BLANKET  mill 

for  nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yam.  Write  for  particulars:  Shippens- 
burg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg,  Penna. 

TRAVEL 

TWO  BEST  VACATION  TRIPS:  19  day  Grand 
Circle  Western  Tour,  June  28  and  Aug.  11th. 
Grand  Circle  Mexican  Tour  via  Cuba  and  Yuca¬ 
tan,  18  days,  July  21,  escorted,  price  only  $298.00 
plus  $14.00  tax.  For  free  leaflet,  either  tour: 
Shanly  International  Corp.,  528  Blue  Cross  Bldg- 
Buffalo  2,  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE — WALLPAPER  CATALOG — Golden  Anni¬ 

versary  Issue  —  Smart  new  colors  and  designs. 
Save  !4  to  M> .  Instructions  for  measuring  and 
hanging.  We  pay  postage  Penn  Wall  Paper 
Mills.  Dept.  O.  Philadelphia  5.  Pa. 

PREVENT  DIGGING  UP  CLOGGED  drains, 
pumping  filled  septic  tanks  with  Prevent.  Com¬ 
pletely  new  biological  treatment  for  household 
sewage  systems.  No  messy  mixing — just  flush 
down  toilet.  Absolutely  harmless.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Bargain.  4  treatments  $1.50  postpaid 

C.  E.  Hammond,  Dept.  F,  Box  81,  Masonville. 
New  Jersey. 

APPLE  ORCHARD  SPRAYERS;  new  1700x16 
tires  $52.00  each  Free  delivery.  American  Tire 
Company.  Box  584.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

STANDING  TIMBER  WANTED  —  Top  prices 
paid  for  oak,  whitewood,  and  maple  sawlogs  and 
veneer  logs.  Within  80  mile  radius  of  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y.  J.  R.  Houskeeper,  Putnam  Valley, 
New  York. 

5  LBS.  BONED  SMOKED  FISH.  $3.00  postpaid. 
Denbow  Fisheries,  Lubec,  Maine. 

RUBBER  STAMP  WITH  YOUR  NAME  and 
address— 3  lines.  $1.00  postpaid.  Champlain  In¬ 
dustries.  Grand  Isle  2,  Vermont. 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES,  HEATERS,  furnaces. 
Coal,  oil,  gas,  electric.  Empire  Furnace  &  Stove 
Co.,  795  Broadway.  Albany,  New  York. 

BUY  WHOLESALE  —  Save  70%.  Watches, 
cameras,  sporting  goods,  appliances,  clothing, 
etc.  Send  postcard.  Econ-O-Mart.  Whippany  14, 
New  Jersey. 
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Life  insurance  protection  for 
Dad,  Mom  and  the  children 
all  in  ONE  policy  at  ONE 
low  premium.  Newborn  chil¬ 
dren  are  automatically  in¬ 
cluded  when  they  are  15  days 
old*  at  NO  INCREASE  IN 
PREMIUM. 

of  child’s  coverage  payable  if 
death  occurs  before  age  of  6 
months 

Your  Grange-Sponsored 
Life  Insurance  Company 

lor  de«ils 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  complete  details  of  your 
new  Family  Life  Insurance  Plan. 


I 

I 


Name 


St.  or  RD . 


Age — 


City - - - 


.  State.. 


A- 64 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOCS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  SI.,  Hackensa<k,  N.  J. 

Dealers  Wanted 


SPEAKING  of 
PATIENCE 

When  trespassers 
commit  nuisances, 
patience  is  out  of 
the  question.  You 
are  ready  to  go  into 
action.  But  before 
you  do, 

POST  YOUR  FARM 

with  our  "NO  TRESPASSING"  signs 

and  you  will  have  the  law  clearly  on  your 
side.  Our  signs  are  printed  on  heavy  fabric 
that  withstands  wind  and  weather  and 
meet  requirements  of  the  Conservation  Law. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
$1.50  per  doz.;  $6.00  per  50;  $11.00  per  100 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LARGE  FISH  TRAPS  FOR  private  ponds;  36 
inches  high,  30  around.  Fisherman  reports  57 
catfish  caught  one  night.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

$3.95  FOB.  Slocumb  Supply,  Douglas,  Ga. _ 

BIBLE  TRUTH— ON TTlFE,  death,  hell,  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Free  booklets  and  tracts.  Home  Mission, 

2103  S.  Uth.  Philadelphia  48.  Pa. _ 

WE  HAVE  A  NUMBER  of  wagons,  three-seater 
surreys,  buck  boards,  for  sale.  Some  in  good 
running  order.  If  interested  call  New  Paitz, 

N.  Y..  2211.  v _ 

WANTS — ANYTHING  OLD,  books,  magazines, 
catalogs,  toys,  etc.  Free  list.  Acme,  Copley  St., 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  ry  _ 

SUFFER  FROM  VARICOSE  ULCERS?  Try 
Bela-ro-peol  ointment.  4  oz.  $3.00,  16  oz.  $7.00. 
Bela-ro-peol,  341  E.  Center  St.,  Manchester, 

Conn.  Dept.  AA.  _ 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”— Sample  10c,  $1.00 
year.  Log  Cabin  Life,  Old  Forge  16,  New  York. 
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SPRING  SHOW  OF  FASHION 


sleeves.  A  dacron-cotton  mixture 
would  be  excellent  now  and  to 
carry  throug'h  the  summer.  ( See 
opposite  page  for  another  view  of 
this  very  useful  dress.)  Sizes  12  to 
44.  Price  500. 


8487.  You  can  make  this  as  a 
striped  denim  sundress  or  as  a 
plain  fine  combed  cotton  dressed  up 
with  lace.  A  drawstring  jacket  adds 
a  bit  of  warmth  if  needed  or  to 
v  transform  the  dress  as  the 
Ipv  occasion  demands.  Sizes  7  to 
14.  Price  500. 


8319.  Quick  ’n  Easy  coat 
with  new  pleat-back  tapering 
at  hemline.  A  soft  novelty 
wool  blend  tailors  easily.  Three- 
quarter  or  full  length  versions  and 
convertible  sleeves.  Sizes  12  to  40. 
Price  650. 


8058.  Scooped-yoke  dress  in  two 
versions :  Princess  sheath  in  a  ray¬ 
on  and  cotton,  or  rayon  and  silk 
mixture  with  linen-like  weave; 
also,  a  sleeveless,  full-skirted 
dress  made  in  a  gay  print  of  pol¬ 
ished  cotton  with  contrast  yoke 
and  band.  Two  patterns  for  the 
price  of  one!  Sizes  12  to  20.  Price 
500. 


0/7  8426 

Sizes  12-44 


8565.  Easy  shirt  dress  with  skirt 
of  impressed  pleats.  Make  it  of 
a  crease-resistant  fine  weave  cot¬ 
ton  in  plain  or  print — or  for  mid¬ 
summer,  a  sheer  nylon  would  float 
with  the  breezes!  Sizes  12  to  18. 
500. 


8181.  The  gracious  silhouette  of 
the  coat  dress,  softened  with  a 
slight  flare  and  an  interesting  ac¬ 
cent  at  the  neckline.  Versatile  when 
made  in  linen,  cotton  print,  or  an 
acetate  and  nylon.  Sizes  12  y2  to 
24 Price  500. 


ORDERING  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THESE  PATTERNS 

Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose  total  amount  of 
patterns  and  send  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE 
c/o  THE  BUTTERICK  CO., 

161  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  13,  New  York 
Patterns  wiil  be  sent  to  you  promptly  by  first  class  mail. 


j 

0 

c. 

t° 

# 

8426.  Soft-skirted  casual  dress 
with  sweetheart  neckline  and  short 
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Reducing  Together 

By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


Mrs.  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

HERE  ARE  MY  ANSWERS  TO  YOUR  "WEIGHT  QUIZ": 

How  much  do  you  weigh? - 

What  is  your  desirable  weight? - - 

What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  your  overweight? - 


Why  do  you  want  to  lose  weight? - 

Have  you  ever  followed  a  reducing  diet? - 

For  what  length  of  time? - - — — — - - 

Who  prescribed  your  diet?- — - - 

What  did  it  include? - — — — - 

How  much  weight  did  you  lose? — — - — — - 

What  problems  did  you  find? . . — - ; - 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Moderate  Fat  1400-Calorie  Reducing  Diet. 
I  am  enclosing  10  cents  (coin)  an^l  3c  stamp  to  cover  cost. 

Name  - - - — — — - — 

Address  - — — - — - 7 - 

,  Please  print  your  name  and  address 


Reducing  your 
weight  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy  in  this 
day  and  age  with 
the  less  active  lives 
we  lead,  our  abund¬ 
ant  food  supply, 
and  our  universal 
custom  of  serving 
“refreshments”  a  t 
every  gathering, 
small  or  large.  If,- 
in  addition,  you  have  carried  gener¬ 
ous  food  habits  from  early  years  into 
your  adult  life,  reducing  may  be  even 
more  difficult. 

Many  persons  who  try  to  lose 
weight  on  the  doctor’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  (and  any  such  program  should 
be  with  your  doctor’s  approval)  find 
it  easier  to  do  it  when  they  have  com¬ 
pany.  “Company  gives  courage,”  and 
that  is  why  group  reducing  classes 
are  becoming  popular  all  over  the 
country. 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  conduct  four 
different  weight  reduction  courses  in 
Ithaca,  New  York.  These  courses  are 
planned  by  the  Adult  Homemaking 
Program  of  the  Ithaca  Public  Sphools 
for  any  adults — men  and  women — who 
need  to  lose  weight,  and  are  offered 
with  the  approval  and  cooperation  of 
the  Tompkins  County  Medical  Society. 
Any  person  wishing  to  enroll  in  one  of 
these  courses  is  asked  to  present  a 
statement  signed  by  his  or  her  physi¬ 
cian  indicating  the  desirability  and 
amount  of  weight  loss. 

The  class  lasts  seven  weeks  and 
meets  once  a  week  on  Monday  eve¬ 
nings  for  a  2-hour  session.  The  price 
of  admission  is  small — one  pound  of 
weight  per  week.  The  classes  are  kept 
small,  too,  and  very  informal.  I  usual¬ 
ly  do  all  the  talking  at  the  first  meet¬ 


ing,  but  after  that  the  group  becomes 
better  acquainted  and  more  relaxed. 
Everybody  begins  to  ask  questions 
and  share  experiences,  and  we  really 
have  a  good  time  together. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  class  I 
weigh  each  member,  measure  her 
height,  and  help  her  figure  from  stand¬ 
ard  Height  Weight  Tables  her  desir¬ 
able  weight.  She  records  this  on  her 
weight  chart.'  We  then  subtract  the 
desirable  weight  of  each  member  from 
her  present  weight.  The  number  of 
pounds  overweight  for  the  whole  class 
is  then  totaled.  (One  of  the  classes 
was  a  quarter  of  a  ton  overweight 
and  reduced  its  weight  by  about  100 
pounds.) 

At  every  meeting  of  the  class,  each 
member  weighs  herself  and  records 
her  weight  on  her  chart.  Then  she 
writes  her  name  on  the  blackboard 
and  the  number  of  pounds  she  lost 
during  the  past  week  (or  didn’t  lose, 
as  there  may  be  some  weeks  without 
any  loss).  Each  then  completes  her 
weight  curve  on  squared  paper  and 
also  scores  her  past  week’s  food  rec¬ 
ord  to  see  if  she  chose  among  the 
various  kinds  of  foods  allowed.  We 
also  put  on  the  blackboard  these  food 
scores  and  discuss  them. 


tion.  The  causes  and  dangers  of  over¬ 
weight,  and  why  people  overeat,  come 
first.  Dr.  David  B.  Allman,  President 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
in  speaking  before  the  National  Food 
Conference  which  I  attended  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  month,  reminded  us  that 
about  one-fifth  of  our  population  has 
allowed  itself  to  become  overweight— 
a  serious  situation,  since  obese  per¬ 
sons  are  more  susceptible  to  disease 
and  are  poor  surgical  risks.  They 
have  more  complications  and  less  sat¬ 


isfactory  convalescence  after  surgery, 
and  they  are  more  subject  to  cardio¬ 
vascular  and  kidney  disorders.  Also, 
they  have  a  lower  life  expectancy. 

In  class  I  stress  the  fact  that  any 
good  reducing  regime  takes  time,  as 
it  requires  a  permanent  change  in 
food  habits;  also,  that  any  short-cuts 
in  the  way  of  special  foods  or  diets,  or 
drugs,  or  gadgets,  may  be  not  only 
ineffective  and  expensive  but  often 


As  any  safe  and  effective  weight  re¬ 
duction  diet  must  be  based  on  a  nu¬ 
tritionally  adequate  diet  to  start  with, 
we  talk  a  lot  in  class  about  the  essen¬ 
tials  for  good  nutrition,  including: 

Adequate  milk  for  all  ages  and  con¬ 
ditions. 

Protein  rich  foods  as  meat,  fish, 
poultry,  eggs,  cheese,  dried  legumes. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  and  the  nu¬ 


tritional  difference  between  the  various 
ones. 

Enriched  and  whole  grain  bread  and 
cereals,  and  butter. 

As  the  course  progresses,  the  buy¬ 
ing,  preparation,  use,  and  serving  of 
these  foods  are  discussed. 

What  is  a  safe  and  effective  reduc¬ 
ing  diet?  One  that  is  calories  low  but 
NUTRITION  HIGH.  To  lose  weight, 
you  must  eat  fewer  calories  than  actu¬ 
ally  needed,  so  that  some  of  your  body 
fat  will  be  used  for  part  of  the  total  en¬ 
ergy  you  need.  But  the  rest  of  the  nutri¬ 
ents  —  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins 
—must  be  adequate  or  more  than  ade¬ 
quate.  Easily  available  everyday  foods, 
sufficient  milk,  and  a  good  breakfast 
are  also  essential  for  a  safe  and  effec¬ 
tive  reduction  diet. 

The  diet  we  use  m  my  weight  reduc¬ 
ing  courses  in  Ithaca  is  the  Moderate 
Fat  1400-Calorie  Diet  originated  by  Dr. 
Margaret  Ohlson  of  Michigan  State 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 


Alberta  D,  Shackelton 


At  each  session  of  the  class  we  talk 
about  some  angle  of  weight  reduc-  very  dangerous  as  well.  Our  class 

slogan  is,  “No  Safe  Way  is  Easy,  and 
No  Easy  Way  is  Safe.” 


Make  A  Clothes 


By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


T 


HIS  is  the  time  of  year  when 
you  need  to  stop  and  consider 
what  lies  ahead  in  the  fashion 
picture  and  how  your  indi¬ 
vidual  wardrobe  stacks  up  to  give  you 
maximum  service  and  satisfaction. 
Start  with  the  clothes  you  have  on 
hand  and  build  around  them — filling 
in  a  few  new  ideas  and  taking  out 
the  outmoded  and  worn-out  garments. 
It  pays  to  do  a  bit  of  planning  and  not 
to  go  about  it  piecemeal.  The  latter 
method  often  leaves  you  with  too 
much  of  one  thing  and  not  enough  of 
another. 

Choose  your  clothes  for  your  own 
way  of  life — the  places  you  go  —  the 
things  you  do — the  people  you  see.  A 
woman  of  taste  wears  appropriate  but 
not  necessarily  expensive  clothes. 
Consider  your  income  and  the  amount 
you  can  afford  to  spend  for  clothes. 

One  good  basic  costume  is  usually  a 
better  choice  than  two  or  three  cheap 


8426.  The  classic  dress  for  the  foundation 
’of  a  wardrobe.  Very  smart  in  a  silk- 
orlon  or  rayon-acetate  mixture.  Dark 
collar  and  belt  to  accent  the  tweed  tone 
and  to  pick  up  the  basic  color  of  your 
clothes  plan.  See  other  views  of  this 
versatile  pattern  on  opposite  page. 
Sizes  12-44.  Price  50  cents. 


and  less  appropriate  ones.  Study  fash¬ 
ions  like  the  attractive  designs  we 
have  been  showing  you  in  American 
Agriculturist.  Be  open-minded  about 
changes  in  fashion  .  .  .  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  that  you  need  to  go  to  the  ex¬ 
treme. 

Just  as  important  as  other  factors  is 
to  know  yourself.  Admit  your  good 
features  and  emphasize  them.  Find 
your  poorer  features  and  camouflage 
them.-  Learn  to  make  the  most  of  your 
appearance  because  you  feel  your  best 
when  you  look  your  best.  Analyze 
your  figure  proportions  so  that  a  good 
choice  of  design  lines  can  help  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  best  ones. 

Choose  one  basic  color  for  your 
most  expensive  garment,  such  as  a 
coat,  and  then  choose  harmonizing 
colors  for  your  accessories  and  other 
clothes  in  your  wardrobe.  Again,  look 
at  what  you  have  on  hand,  as  that 
may  indicate  to  you  what  your  basic 
color  will  be.  I  hope  this  basic  color  is 
one  that  makes  your  eyes  sparkle, 
your  hair  look  glossy  and  alive,  and 
your  figure  attractive. 

To  achieve  harmony  in  your  appear¬ 
ance,  think  of  your  costume  as  a  total 
unit.  Put  on  your  favorite  outfit  with 
appropriate  accessories  and  analyze 
everything  about  it  to  find  out  why 
you  like  it.  This  kind  of  study  will 
help  you,  so  be  very  critical.  Examine 


Flail 


your  silhouette,  design  lines,  texture 
and  fabric,  fit  and  color  combinations. 
Does  this  design  flatter  your  figure? 
Why?  Would  the  dress  be  as  becom¬ 
ing  if  it  were  made  in  a  different  col¬ 
or  or  in  a  different  fabric? 

Give  yourself  a  one-woman  show 
some  afternoon  and  make  some  plans 
and  decisions  so  that  you  may  most 
wisely  fill  in  your  needs  as  the  season 
progresses. 

A  lightweight  coat  is  usually  essen¬ 
tial  in  every  woman’s  wardrobe  to 
carry  her  through  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  and  even  into  early  fall.  It  may 
be  of  lightweight  wool,  a  combination 
of  wool  and  synthetic,  one  of  the  new 
textured  tweedy  cottons,  or  a  rayon, 
or  acetate  in  faille  or  shantung.  De¬ 
sign  No.  8319  shown  on  the  opposite 
page  would  be  easy  to  make  with  its 
dolman  sleeves,  back  fullness,  and 
slim  front  look. 

A  dress  with  a  tailored  look,  such  as 
Nos.  8426  and  8058  in  the  sheath  ver¬ 
sion  in  one  of  the  blends  or  cottons 
will  take  you  anywhere  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Another  in  soft  fabric, 
such  as  No.  8565,  will  be  a  basic  ad¬ 
dition  to  your  plan.  All  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  on  the  opposite  page  have  been 
especially  chosen  to  help  you  plan  an 
easy-to-make  and  delightful-to-wear 
spring-summer  wardrobe.  Notice  the 
wide  range  of  sizes. 
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A  Book  Written  — 


For  Students  of  V ocational  Agriculture  -  -  - 


For  Juvenile 


Grangers 


For  4-H 


Club  Members  ly 


For  All  Young  People 


HUGH  COSUNE,  Editor 

American  Agriculturist 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Enclosed  is  $ - for - copies  of  "Live  and  Learn"  at  $3^50  each,  postpaid. 

Mail  to: 


Name 


Address 


Please  print 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

’Beg.  U.  S.  Fat.  Off. 


i%mm  for 


SXT 


NSTALLA  DANIELS 
CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

'Zkwtnel&dr 


NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Bu/UKLtAe 


!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  !  ! 


Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . ; . $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  75 
Lined  twill  jackets,  sizes 

36  to  42  .  2.00 

Heavy  twill  pants,  sizes 

30  to  36  .  1.50 

Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COO. 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  used,  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 

1|  z  guaranteed.  Save  more  by 
44  \  extra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 

«HK  on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 


PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS 
Dept.  E 

P.  O.  Box  385  —  Gloversville,  N. 


SALES 


/tie  'tyotc  ’TtCouia^  ? 


I  F  YOU  ARE,  you  will  want  the  ad¬ 
dress  on  your  paper  changed.  On  a 
postal  card  or  by  letter  write  us 
your  old  and  your  new  address. 


CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Workshop 


bi/ 


FLORENCE  E.  WRIGHT 
and  ELSA  A.  McMULLEN 


s.o.s. 

Will  the  lady  from  Pavilion,  N.  Y., 
who  owns  the  green  ‘striped  chair  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  column  some  time  ago, 
please  contact  THE  WORKSHOP? 
Several  letters  are  waiting  for  you. 
Write  to  us  c/o  American  agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


careful  to  rub  the  same  amount  o»i 
all  parts.  Test  often  for  the  satin  I 
effect  you  want,  to  be  sure  the  g-i0ss 
has  not  been  cut  too  much.  Some  I 
finishes  are  ready  sooner  than  others  [ 
Test  by  wiping  off  a  small  section 
with  several  dry  cloths  to  remove 
the  oil.  Clean  thoroughly  until  a 
finger  pressed  on  the  wood  does  not  | 
leave  a  fingermark. 

Try  to  do  this  work,  as  well  as  the  | 
applications  of  finish,  in  good  weath¬ 
er  to  get  a  clear  finish.  Let  the  last  | 
coat  dry  and  “season”  at  least 
weeks,  longer  if  possible. 


Old  Woodwork 


Pumice  Rub 


Some  time  ago  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  you  had  an  item  entitled  "Finish 
for  Dining  Room  Table."  I  would  like  to 
know  how  the  pumice  powder  and  oil 
step  is  done.  Do  you  do  it  with  a  cloth, 
or  just  what  materials  do  you  use? 

— Mrs.  L.M.,  New  York 

One  of  the  best  things  to  use  for 
rubbing  pumice  and  oil  is  a  felt  black¬ 
board  eraser,  available  at  small  cost 
in  a  Five-and-Ten.  This  makes  an 
easy-to-hold  pad  that  “gives  a  little” 
with  any  irregularity  in  the -wood.  If 
the  wood  lias  many  specks  in  it,  a  pad 
of  4/0  steel  wool  m'(iy  be  used  in  place 
of  the  eraser. 

Use  a  thin  mixture  of  pumice  pow¬ 
der  (from  the  hardware  or  paint 
store)  and  oil  (a  very  cheap,  thin 
mineral  oil  is  good).  The  pumice  pow¬ 
der  cuts  the  high  gloss  of  the  finish, 
and  the  oil  lubricates  and  prevents 
scratching.  Other  oils  may  be  crude 
oil  (for  dark  woods)  and  very  thin 
motor  oil.  As  you  work,  keep  the  mix¬ 
ture  thin  by  adding  more  oil  if  it  is 
needed. 

Dip  the  pad  into  the  mixture  and 
rub  with  the  grain  of  the  wood,  being 


Our  home  is  a  well  built  home  about 
60  years  old.  Much  of  the  woodwork 
wa^  finished  "in  the  wood,"  and  the 
varnish  has  darkened.  I  think  the  wood 
is  hard  pine  and  has  a  very  beautiful 
grain.  After  removing  the  old  varnish, 
it  is  still  much  darker  than  the  modern  I 
pine  finish  so  popular  in  kitchens.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  if  there  is  anything 
I  can  do  to  make  the  wood  lighter? 

—Mrs.  C.K.,  New  York  | 

The  beauty  of  wood  that  has  mel¬ 
lowed  through  the  years  comes  I 
largely  front  the  rich  color  that  has  | 
developed,  and  this  usually  is  con¬ 
sidered  very  desirable.  However,  if  I 
you  prefer  a  light  finish  with  the 
modern  blond  touch,  you  can  apply 
white  paint  and  then  wipe  it  off, 
leaving  the  amount  you  want  to  give 
the  exact  effect  you  are  after. 

Experiment  with  the  time  you  | 
leave  it  on.  Try  wiping  it  off  at  once, 
and  also  after  it  has  remained  a  few  I 
minutes.  This  coat  should  dry  in  24 
hours,  and  then  some  finish  coats 
should  be  used.  Probably  one  coat  of 
the  regular  penetrating  sealer  finish 
and  a  final  coat  of  a  satin  type  sealer 
finish  would  be  sufficient  in  addition  | 
To  the  white  coat. 


Reducing  Together 


University,  adapted  by  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Nutrition,  and 
further  elaborated  by  me  for  the  use 
of  my  classes.  Early  use  of  the  diet 
by  college  students,  family  groups, 
and  Weight  Clinic  patients  proved 
that  it  will  bring  about  an  average 
weekly  weight  loss  of  from  I  to  2 
pounds  (a  safe  rate  of  loss). 

The  secret  of  its  success  lies  in  its 
proportions  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates  (more  protein  and  fat),  the 
adequate  breakfast  recommended,  and 
the  satisfying  meals  which  can  be 
planned  with  the  foods  allowed.  All  of 
these  help  to  satisfy  appetite  and  en¬ 
able  the  dieter  to  stick  to  the  diet. 
’Also,  much  less  fatigue  and  irritabil¬ 
ity  result  from  this  diet  than  with,  a 
diet  more  restricted  in  calories  and 
foods.  In  fact, there  may  be  none  at  all. 

Not  all  of  the  women  in  my  weight 
reduction  classes  lost  as  much  weight 
as  planned,  but  many  of  them  did  ( in¬ 
cluding  the  teacher!  I  dieted  right 
along  with  them).  Rewards  for  the 
successful  dieters  included  not  only 
loss  of  weight,  but  also  feeling  and 
looking  better  and,  in  some  instances, 
being  able  to  wear  smaller  sizes  of 
clothing.  Some  class  members  report¬ 
ed  loss  of  weight  by  husbands  who 
“went  along”  with  the  diet. 

Do  you  need  to  reduce  ?  It  is  possible 
that  you  might  be  able  to  join  a  weight 
reduction  course  in  your  own  locality. 
Many  such  courses  are  being  given  by 
the  Red  Cross  and  by  public  school 
adult  programs. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  of  course,  is  to 
see  your  doctor  for  a  physical  check¬ 
up  and  to  learn  your  desirable  weight. 
If  he  approves  of  your  following  a  re¬ 
duction  diet,  look  about  you  for  a 
weight  reduction  course  to  join.  Or  if 
you  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
diet  followed  in  my  classes,  I  wall  be 


(Continued  from  Page  37) 


glad  to  send  it  to  you.  This  diet  in¬ 
cludes  a  day’s  sample  menus;  a  list 
of  groups  of  foods  to  be  eaten  daily,  I 
with  amounts,  alternatives,  etc.,  and  " 
many  suggestions  that  will  help  yon  HI 
to  stay  happily  on  the  diet  and  hold 
your  new  weight  once  you  have 
achieved  it. 

To  get  a  copy  of  this  diet,  write  to 
me  at  this  address:  Mrs.  Alberta  D. 
Shackelton,  American  Agriculturist, 

P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Use  the 
coupon  (on  page  37)  and  enclose  10 
cents  and  a  Sc  stamp  to  cover  cost. 
Also,  with  your  request,  will  yon 
please  answer  the  questions  on  the 
coupon  (this  is  the  little  quiz  given 
to  each  of  our  class  members  at  the 
start  of  our  course  in  weight  reduc¬ 
tion*).  Your  answers  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  confidential. 


FARM  AUCTION 


By  Inez  George  Gridley 

Just  yesterday  they  started  keepi^S 
house— 

Molly  was  young  and  he  was  straighl 
and  tall.  • 

"What  am  I  offered  for  these  maple 
chairs?" 

He  hears  the  droning  voices  rise  and 
fall. 


The  bed  in  which  they  slept  for  fifty 
years. 

The  cherry  table  Molly  always  set, 

The  cradle  that  was  never  used,  ore 
sold. 

The  lengthened  shadows  deepen  l11' 
regret. 


The  farm  is  offered  last.  A  young  a10'1 
bids. 

An  eager  Molly  clinging  to  his  hand. 

The  old  man  wonders  if  they  kn0'" 
they  buy 

More,  than  a  farm  when  they  hid  in 
his  land. 
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TO  ORDER  NEEDLEWORK 
PATTERNS 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in 
coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
257,  Needleeraft  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
New  York  11,  New  York.  Add 
FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH  pattern  for 
first-class  mailing.  Send  6n  ad¬ 
ditional  25  cents  for  Needlework 
Catalogue. 


7036.  Lovely  maternity  top 
with  novel  neckline;  pockets  to 
spark  with  gay  embroidery.  Ma¬ 
ternity  Misses’  sizes  10  to  12;  14 
to  16  included.  Pattern,  embroid¬ 
ery  motifs,  directions.  250 


7055.  Adorable  pinafore  for 
daughter  with  bow-tied  shoulders, 
an  embroidered  “b'allet  slipper” 
pocket  on  the  whirly  skirt.  Child 
sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Tissue  pattern, 
embroidery  transfer.  STATE 
SIZE.  250 


7003.  Gay  patchwork  quilt  is 
thrifty,  easy!  Use  scraps.  Three 
simple  patches  repeated  form  the 
design.  Make  pillow  tops,  too. 
Pattern  of  patches,  charts,  direc¬ 
tions.  250 


7356.  One  of  the  prettiest  cro¬ 
chet  designs  and  easy,  too.  Cro¬ 
chet  directions  for  large  18-inch 
doily  and  smaller  13-inch  doily  in 
No.  30  cotton.  250 


7263.  Take  your  pick  of  huck 
weaving  or  gay  embroidery,  or 
combine  the  two.  Chart  of  4  huck 
weaving  designs;  2  pansy,  2  rose 
basket  motifs,  4%  x  10  inches;  2 
motifs  4  x  7(4  inches.  Directions, 

250 
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She  collects  miniature  dolls  and  cooking  awards 


Ten -Year -Old  Enters  First  Contest 
And  Wins  Two  Cooking  Awards 


What  fun — to  have  a  sister  who’s 
a  prize-winning  cook!  And  Nancy 
Geddings  is  just  the  girl  to  tell  you 
about  it.  Last  year  her  ten-year-old 
sister,  Arlene,  entered  the  cooking 
competition  at  the  Middlesex 
County  Fair  and  won  those  two 
big  ribbons. 

Arlene’s  hobbies  don’t  stop  with 
cooking— she  grows  flowers,  raises 
tropical  fish  and  collects  miniature 
dolls.  But  she  likes  cooking  best . . . 
and  whenever  a  dish  calls  for  yeast 
she  chooses  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  lots  of  fun  to  use,” 
she  says.  “Fast  and  easy— even 
for  a  beginner!” 

Spring  in  the  air,  treats  made 


with  yeast  on  your  table — what  an 
inviting  combination!  And  if  you 
bake  at  home,  use  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  Out  of  10,000 
prize- winning  cooks  surveyed,  over 
90  per  cent  use  Fleischmann’s!  This 
dry  yeast  is  so  convenient,  keeps 
for  months  on  your  shelf,  always 
rises  fast.  And  it’s  easy  to  use. 
Keep  Fleischmann’s  Dry  Yeast 
handy  for  “  Y east-Riz’  ’  Main  Dishes, 
too  — there’s  a  recipe  on  every 
“Thrifty  Three.’ 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc; 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 
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I  Fancy 
58  x  88. 


Decorated  Happy 


This  PARTY  PACK 
has  everything  for  a 
HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 
PARTY  for  your 
CHILD.  It  is  suitable 
for  children  of  all  ages 
— It  will  serve  8  guests. 
PACK  consists  of  99 
Colorful  Items  of  the 
following: — 

Birthday  Tablecloth  size 


I  Delightful  Game  for  the  entire  party. 

I  Box  of  Candles  for  the  Birthday  Cake. 

AND  8  of  each  of  the  following  items: 

Plates,  Drinking  Cups  with  Handles,  Napkins,  Spoons, 
Forks,  Candy  or  Nut  Baskets,  Fancy  Party  Hats, 
Beautiful  Party  Prizes,  Candle  Holders,  Large  Colorful 
Balloons,  Party  Invitations,  Cards  and  Envelopes. 
EVERYTHING  to  make  your  CHILD'S  BIRTHDAY 
PARTY  the  HAPPIEST  DAY  of  the  YEAR. 

99  Colorful  Items  ALL  IN  ONE  LARGE  BOX.  A  $6.00 
VALUE— SPECIAL  $4.25  —  Post  Prepaid  —  No  C.O.D. 
Please.  Cash — Check — or  Money  Order. 

You  will  be  delighted  or  your  money  back. 


THE  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  PARTY  PACK 
5139  North  Clark  Street,  Dept.  A-158 
Chicago  40,  Illinois 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  fo  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  ..  .with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


kDE  FROM  YOUR  OLD  ONE-New, Professional 
;hod  Rives  yon  natural-looking,  perfect-fitting  plastic 
te-upper.  lower  or  partial— from  yonr  old  cracked  or 
*e  plate  without  an  impression.  CLINK.,  AL  method 
ms  fast  service,  huge  savings.  Try  new  plate  full  30 
s  at  our  risk.  New  plates  sent  you  Air  Mail  same  day. 

lin  un  ilflUirV —just  your  nameand  address  for  full  particu- 

-Nil  NU  lYlUNtl  lars  FREE.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  Actnow. 

wmsi  nPNTAi  iar  2.85  W  Mariisnn St..Dent.X1484chicaeo  6. 


Mow  Priced 


Low  Ac 


$15?5 


Bonus  Dividend  Days  EVERY  Month 


AVE  more,  make  more  by  mail  at  100- 
year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
ot  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  and 
postage-paid  envelopes  by  return  mail. 
Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 
Name . - . - . — *> 


Address . . - 

City . State . . 26 


/liutlime  .  .  . 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 
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We  All  Need  to  Sell  Eggs 

By  ROBERT  C.  BAKER 

Cornell  Poultry  Department 


State. 

man” 


EVERAL  days  ago  I  had  the 
privilege  of  eating  lunch  with 
six  men  who  are  associated  with 
the  apple  industry  in  New  York 
Since  I  was  the  only  “chicken 
in  the  crowd,  most  of  the  con¬ 


versation  was  aimed  at  me. 


The  number  one  question  was,  “do 
you  think  that  eggs  are  in  any  way  as¬ 
sociated  with  heart  disease?” 


This  false  impression  has  been  a 
nightmare  to  me  and  probably  to  many 
of  you  during  the  past  several  months. 
If  the  poultry  industry  was  hung  be¬ 
cause  the  eggs  it  produced  caused  heart 
trouble,  it  would  die  innocent.  How  can 
we  get  the  truth  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  that  eggs  do  not  cause  heart 
trouble  ? 

Of  the  six  fruit  men  with  whom  I 
dined,  two,  or  one-third  of  them,  said 
that  they  no  longer  ate  eggs  for  break¬ 
fast  because  of  the  heart  trouble  scare. 
One  man  said  that  his  physician  had 
told  him  to  stop  eating  eggs  because  he 
had  had  some  trouble  with  his  heart  in 
the  past.  The  other  said  he  stopped  eat¬ 
ing  eggs  because  of  the  publicity  given 
to  the  subject. 

Both  men  stated  that  eggs  for  break¬ 
fast  was  something  that  they  had  al¬ 
ways  looked  forward  to.  The  thought  of 
eating  just  dry  cereal  to  start  the  day 
was  still  discouraging.  Of  the  other  four 
men  at  the  luncheon,  two  said  that  the 
adverse  publicity  had  affected  their  con¬ 
sumption  of  eggs  some;  the  other  two 
stated  that  the  heart  trouble  story  had 
not  concerned  them. 

Sad,  isn’t  it?  I  wish  this  was  only  an 
isolated  case,  but  I’m  afraid  it  isn’t.  I 


personally  know  four  physicians  who 
have  advised  several  of  their  patients 
to  eat  a  minimum  number  of  eggs.  If 
eggs  could  talk  they  would  say  “not 
guilty.”  Why  did  this  have  to  happen 
to  us?  What  can  we  do  about  this  mis¬ 
conception  ? 

It  all  started  in  the  fall  of  1955  when 
President  Eisenhower  had  his  heart  at¬ 
tack.  Reporters  took  this  opportunity 
to  write  voluminous  stories,  and  much 
was  written  about  coronary  thrombosis 
and  arteriosclerosis.  All  kinds  of  re¬ 
ports  were  written  about  cholesterol 
deposits  in,  or  near,  the  heart  that 
were  responsible  in  many  cases  for 
heart  trouble  and  even  heart  failure. 

Many  of  these  reporters  who  were 
ignorant  of  nutrition,  and  especially 
metabolism,  wrote  that  eggs  were  an 
enemy  food  because  they  contained  an 
appreciable  amount  of  that  terrible 
form  of  fat,  cholesterol.  At  the  time  of 
this  publicity,  little  was  known  about 
cholesterol  because  of  its  complex  mol¬ 
ecules. 

It  was  believed  at  that  time  that  the 
cholesterol  content  in  eggs  affected  the 
level  of  cholesterol  in  the  blood  stream 
of  man.  Since  then,  however,  work  at 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Re¬ 
search  has  shown  that  within  the  limits 
of  the  usual  cholesterol  content  of  the 
normal  diet  consumed  by  man,  the  choir 
esterol  present  in  the  diet  has  little  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  level  of  blood  choles¬ 
terol. 

Cholesterol  is  synthesized  and  metab¬ 
olized  daily  in  our  bodies  in  amounts 
far  greater  than  usually  consumed  in 
the  diet.  When  dietary  intake  of  chol¬ 


esterol  is  increased,  the  amount  syn¬ 
thesized  by  the  body  is  decreased.  Eggs 
have  never  been  shown  to  cause  an 
elevated  cholesterol  level  in  man. 

Since  the  fact  that  eggs  are  not 
guilty  of  raising  the  cholesterol  level  in 
the  blood  stream  has  been  established, 
many  researchers  are  working  on  the 
true  cause.  At  present,  there  is  evidence 
from  many  institutions  that  the  build¬ 
ing  stones  for  cholesterol  in  the  blood 
stream  are  the  saturated,  or  in  the  lay¬ 
man’s  language,  “hard  fats.”  But,  it 
seems  that  “hard  fats”  are  just  a  part 
of  the  story,  and  that* heredity,  age, 
sex  and  complicating  diseases  are  also 
attributing  factors. 

It  is  known  that  eggs  are  high  in  the 
unsaturated  or  “soft  fats.”  The  fat  in 
egg  yolk  does  not  serve  as  building 
stones  for  cholesterol  content  of  the 
blood  of  humans.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  some  evidence  now  that  the 
“soft  fats”  are  actually  beneficial  and 
help  to  prevent  cholesterol  deposits. 
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So  now,  the  same  reporters  that  con¬ 
demned  eggs  should  advertise  them  as 
helping  to  prevent  heart  attacks.  The 
fat  of  eggs  also  contains  large  amounts 
of  linoleic  acid,  a  fatty  acid  that  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  diet  of  humans.  The  body 
is  not  able  to  synthesize  this  fatty  acid. 
Without  linoleic  acid  we  could  not 
survive. 

Let’s  get  every  American  to  accept 
eggs.  This  is  your  job  and  my  job.  Evi¬ 
dently  President  Eisenhower’s  heart 
specialists  did  not  believe  the  story 
that  eggs  caused  cholesterol  deposits. 
In  convalescing,  the  President  ate  eggs 
regularly.  Just  the  other  morning,  I 
heard  Carmen  Basilio,  our  middle¬ 
weight  boxing  champion,  say  that  his 
main  food  was  eggs.  The  champion  said 
that  he  ate  three  eggs  for  breakfast 
every  morning. 

Let’s  get  every  American  to  eat  eggs 
and  live.  Every  American  needs  eggs 
and  the  poultry  industry  needs  egg  con¬ 
sumption. 


THE  AVERAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  VARIOUS  FOOD  FATS 


Components 

Fats 

Beef 

tallow 

Cottonseed  Chicken 

oil  fat 

Turkey 

fat 

Egg 

fat 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Unsaturated  fatty  acids 
("soft  fats") 

47.1 

74.4 

70 

70 

70 

Saturated  fatty  acids 
("hard  fats") 

52.9 

25.6 

30 

30 

30 

Essential  fatty  acids: 

Linoleic  acid 

2.2 

49.7 

16 

17 

22 

Linolenic  acid 

0.4 

0 

0.9 

1.1 

2.9 

Arachidonic  acid 

0.1 

0 

0.4 

0.4 

2.4 

Note  that  the  fats  in  eggs,  and  poultry  products  in  general,  are  largely  “soft  fats." 
Also  note  that  eggs  and  poultry  products  contain  appreciable  amounts  of  linoleic  acid. 
This  fatty  acid  is  essential  to  our  diet  and  cannot  be  synthesized  by  the  human  body. 


WHEN  THE  SUN  SHINES  . . .  WHY  WORK  UP  A  SWEAT 

Make  Hay  the  Easy 

efeWay 

Turn  off  the  heat  of  the  hay  season 
scramble.  Handle  your  crop  like  a  breeze 
with  Smoker  equipment.  Save  time  and 
hard  work  .  .  .  increase  the  feed  value 
of  your  hay. 


FROM  WINDROW  TO  HAY  MOW 


Picks  up  bales  from  where 
the  baler  drops  them.  Aligns, 
picks  up  and  elevates  bales  on 
the  go.  Discharges  shoulder 
high.,  Single  point  hitch  keeps 
loader  in  position  on  turns  or 
straight-a-way. 

60°  ELEVATION 

Smoker  elevators  reach 
higher  per  foot  of  length 
than  any  others.  Result: 

Smoker  elevators  cost  the 
least  per  foot  of  ac¬ 
tual  elevating  reach.  Yet, 

Smoker  offers  the  most 
in  top  quality  features  for 
added  convenience,  safety 
and  long  life:  > 

Slip  clutch  to  protect  drive 

41 2“  non-tilting  (lights  for  safe  60°  elevation 

Top  Drive  to  pull  load  up,  reduce  power  needed 

Wood  Strips  for  quiet  operation 

Bale  Discharge  Guide  to  turn  bales  to  either  side 

Greased  for  long-life  bearings 


SMOKER  SPW  30  ELEVATOR 
EQUIPPED  FOR  BALED  HAY 


IT'S  A  ONE-MAN  JOB 


NEW 


Automatically  takes  bales  di¬ 
rectly  from  elevator  back  into 
mow.  Dumps  bales  every  12' 
to  either  side.  Saves  all  hand¬ 
ling  of  bales  in  the  mow.  Built 
in  12'  sections  to  fit  any  barn. 
Easily  installed. 

f st 

.V;pK  | 


MAIL 

COUPON 


Smoker  Crop  Handling  Manual  shows  how  to  save  the 
most  time  and  labor  handling  all  crops.  Gives  complete 
information  on  the  Smoker  equipment  needed  for  the  job. 
MAIL  COUPON  NOW. 

SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC*  INTERCOURSE,  PA. 

Send  me  Free  Manual  describing  Smoker  equipment 
for  handling  all  farm  crops. 

Name _ _  .  .  _  _  . 

P.  O _ 

R.  F.  D._ 


-State 
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r  TOP  EGG  PROFITS 
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IN  CHICK  AND 
GROWING  RATIONS 

DR.  SALSBURY’S 


PREVENTS 

C0CCIDI0SIS 

PERMITS  IMMUNITY 


STIMULATES  GROWTH 

IMPROVES  FEED 
EFFICIENCY 


There’s  nothing  else  like  Dr_  Salsbury’s  unique  new  compound  Unistat 
for  starting  chicks  and  growing  birds.  Unistat  provides  protection  from 
Coccidiosis  and  while  at  the  same  time  permitting  development  of  im¬ 
munity  to  both  cecal  and  intestinal  coccidiosis  because  it  combines  an 
entirely  new  coccidial  agent  (3,5-Dinitrobenzamide)  with  time-proven 
Acetyl-(paranitrophenyl)-sulfanilamide  and  Dr.  Salsbury’s  famous  3-Nitro- 
4-hydroxyphenylarsonic  acid.  Give  chicks  and  growing  birds  feed  con¬ 
taining  Unistat  NOW! 


Ain  laying 

^  RATIONS 
DR.  SALSBURY’S 


#  STIMULATES  GROWTH 

#  IMPROVES  FEED 
EFFICIENCY 

#  INCREASES 
PRODUCTION 


POWDER 


Give  laying  flocks  feed  containing  Dr.  Salsbury’s  3-Nitro  .  .  .  the  original 
arsenical  that  helps  hens  lay  up  to  12  extra  eggs  per  bird.  No  single 
feed  ingredient  costs  so  little  and  does  so  much  as  3-Nitro  to  increase 
egg  profits.  Ask  your  supplier  about  3-Nitro  or  write  for  literature. 


dJ_ 

Is; 


SALSBURYS 


POULTRY  HEALTH  PRODUCTS 

WITH  TH  FACTORS 
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DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa 


American  Agriculturist,  April  5,  1958 


FIRST  PRIZE 
OUTNUMBERED 

WE  HAVE  a  problem,  as  do  many 
families,  I  suppose,  in  which  the 
father  is  a  fugitive  from  the  Old  Wild 
West.  And  since  our  boys  go  along  with 
their  dad  most  of  the  time,  I  am  out¬ 
numbered.  Therefore,  the  question  is 
not  “What  are  the  best  programs?”  but 
father  “How  can  we  watch  all  the 
Westerns?”  This  becomes  involved  at 
times,  believe  me,  but  I’ll  try  to  explain. 
If  it  seems  confusing  .  .  .  well,  it  is. 

We  are  in  the  unique  position  of  re¬ 
ceiving  two  channels  from  Buffalo  and 
two  from  Rochester,  so  that  what  is  on 
one  channel  at  one  time  is  probably  on 
one  of  the  other  three  some  other  time. 
The  fun  starts  on  Sunday  evening  when 
we  watch  “Maverick”  at  7 :30.  This  will 
also  be  seen  on  the  following  Saturday 
afternoon  at  5,  but  it  conflicts  with 
“Wyatt  Earp”  at  5:30,  although  this 
was  seen  at  8  p.m.  the  previous  Tues¬ 
day.  (We  never  miss  Wyatt  Earp.) 

Besides  Earp,  on  Tuesday  night  we 
have  a  choice  of  “Cheyenne”  or  “Sugar- 
foot,”  or  part  of  both.  One  starts  at 
7  p.m.  on  one  channel  and  the  other  at 
7:30  on  another  channel.  Now  this  can 
be  very  confusing  if  you  miss  one  week. 
The  next  week  you  can  see  the  story 
you  missed,  plus  the  last  part  of  the 
present  week’s  story.  Then  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  you  see  the  first  part  of  the 
story  .  .  .  well,  you  see  it’s  so  compli¬ 
cated  I  can  hardly  follow  it  myself.  It’s 
much  simpler  to  stay  at  home  and  not 
miss  any  of  it  —  although  sometimes 
certain  acts  of  God— babies,  funerals, 
church  meetings,  Kitchen  Konferences, 
and  the  like — necessitate  our  going  out. 
So  we  must  sacrifice  the  Westerns  on 
some  occasions. 

Saturday,  as  you  may  have  guessed, 
is  our  big  day.  After  miscellaneous  old 
standbys  during  the  day,  we  start 
watching  in  earnest  at  5  p.m.,  break  for 
a  late  supper,  take  our  baths  to  the 
strains  of  Lawrence  Welk  (really!), 
and  we’re  saddled  and  ready  at  9:30! 
We  gallop  until  11:30,  unless,  of  course, 
there  is  a  Western  movie. 


Once  in  a  while  the  TV  set  i&  out  of 
order,  and  we  can  catch  up  on  our 
reading,  our  -correspondence,  and  our 
bank  statements.  And  maybe,  some 
day,  Father  and  the  boys  will  grow 
tired  of  seeing  the  gunfight  at  the  OK 
Corral  and  the  same  dusty  old  villains 
and  canyons  and  Indians.  Or  maybe 
some  day  we  can  afford  a  second  TV 
set  for  the  boys’  room.  Then  I  won’t  be 
needed  to  referee  arguments  about 
what  to  watch  (or  should  I  say  I  won’t 
need  to  start  any  arguments?).  Any- 
way — then  I  can  go  off  by  myself  — 
down  cellar,  maybe,  with  a  BOOK!! 

—■Mrs.  Ronald  Glazier,  Byron,  N.  Y. 


How  Is  T.  V. 

At  Your  House  ? 


Our  Readers  Answer 
The  Question - 


NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  BOOKS 

WE  HAVE  found  that  the  problem 
of  TV  depends  on  a  child’s  person¬ 
ality.  We  have  one  child  who  would 
watch  TV  all  day;  in  fact,  my  husband 
and  I  often  say  shfe  would  watch  a 
blank  screen  as  long  as  it  was  a  TV 
screen!  She  is  our  problem. 

We  have  a  set  rule— that  after  sup¬ 
per  there  is  no  TV  until  homework  and 
chores  are  done,  and  of  course  no  stay¬ 
ing  up  past  .bedtime  (which  depends 
on  the  age  of  the  child).  We  do  relax 
this  rule  once  in  a  great  while  for 
something  special  or  educational. 

My  husband  and  I  think  TV  is  no 
substitute  for  reading,  and  we  have 
found  that  when  we  are  spending  an 
evening  reading,  the  children  will  drift 
into  the  living  room  to  eat  apples  and 
read  with  us.  We  also  take  them  to  the 
library  with  us  to  pick  out  their  own 
books;  or  if  they  can’t  go,  we  make  a 
habit  of  bringing  home  interesting 
books  for  each  one,  and  we  have  done 
this  from  the  time  they  were  babies. 

We  also  find  that  when  we  play  cards 
or  are  having  a  good  noisy  game  of 
baseball,  the  TV  is  turned  off,  as  our 
ardent  TV  watcher  can’t  stand  to  be 
left  out  of  the  fun. 


There  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  every¬ 
thing,  TV  included,  and  we  hope  by  our 
example  we  are  helping  our  children  to 
learn  to  enjoy  many  things. — Mrs.  Nor¬ 
man  L.  Webber,  Jr.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


voting,  so  I  guess  we’ll  just 
have  to  watch  Hoppy! 

I  am  sure  you  can  see  that  this  is 
the  only  way  to  pick  the  television  pro¬ 
grams  you  are  going  to  watch. 

— Harry  Fisher,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

P.S.:  I’m  sure  beginning  to  enjoy 
them  cowboy  shows,  Podner! 

WONDERFUL  INVENTION  BUT  .  .  . 

Television  is  a  wonderful  invention 
but  there  are  times  when  it  causes  a 
great  many  arguments.  We  have  a 
large  family  and  live  on  a  farm,  so  we 
handle  our  problem  this  way:  In  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  we  let  the 
younger  children  watch  their  favorite 
programs.  The  rest  of  us  usually  have 
work  to  do  then  and  we  can  watch  T.V. 
after  the  younger  ones  go  to  bed.  If 
there  is  any  dispute  among  the  chil¬ 
dren,  we  have  them  take  turns  choos¬ 
ing  which  station  they  will  watch. 

We  don’t  censor  any  particular  pro¬ 
gram,  as  I  believe  that  if  you  tell  chil¬ 
dren  they  can’t  watch  a  certain  one, 
their  curiosity  is  aroused  and  that  is 
just  the  one  they  will  want  to  see.  Us¬ 
ually  the  ones  you  would  censor,  they 
won’t  care  for  anyway. 

We  would  like  to  see  more  shows 
like  the  Midwestern  Hayride  and  the 
top  ten  dance  party.  When  I  sit  down 
for  an  evening  of  relaxation,  I  much 
prefer  these  to  seeing  someone  get  shot 
every  few  minutes.  I  wouldn’t  be  with¬ 
out  TV,  but  would  like  a  second  living 
room  where  I  could  escape  it  and  relax 
once  in  a  while  for  an  evening. 

— Mrs.  Raymond  Blunt,  R.D.  1,  Oris- 
kany  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Shortly  after  my  wife  and  I  were 
married  we  avidly  read  all  the  books 
Available  on  child  raising  and  family 
living  we  could  lay  our  hands  on.  The 
purpose  for  this  was  that  we  wanted  to 
have  a  good  sized  family  (4  or  5),  and 
while  we  were  not  anxious  to  give  our 
children  “everything  money  can  buy,” 
we  wanted  to  bring  them  up  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  conducive  to  mental  as  well 
as  physical  well-being. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  us  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  democratic  way 
of  life  for  a  family  as  well  as  a  nation 
was  the  best  and  only  way.  Television, 
of  course,  would  come  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “items  to  be  voted  on.”  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  program  to  be  watched, 
Butch  (our  7-year-old  boy)  usually 
conducts  the  poll  and  the  conversation 
runs  like  this: 

Butch:  Well,  Hoppy  is  on  Channel  13, 
and  News  Of  The  World  is  on 
Channel  3.  Which  one  do  you 
want  Dad? 

Dad:  I  sure  would  like  to  watch 

Channel  3. 

Mom :  I  go  along  and  vote  with  Dad. 

Butch:  (addressing  Mike  4,  Greg  2, 
Theresia  1)  You  all  want  to 
watch  Hoppy,  don’t  you?  See 
Dad  (after  much  nodding  of 
heads)  they  all  want  to  see 
Hoppy,  so  that  makes  the 
vote  3  to  2  and  I'm  not  even 


LISTENERS  NOT  MORONS 

Most  T.V.  programs  are  all  right  if 
a  person  has  been  brought  up  to  know 
the  difference  between  reality  and  fan¬ 
tasy,  between  commonsense  and  non¬ 
sense.  At  our  house  there  is  seldom  any 
quarrel  about  programs.  We  all  like  the 
comics,  cowboys,  adventures,  and  of 
course  Walt  Disney.  What  we  dislike 
mostly  is  the  fact  that  advertisers  seem 
to  feel  that  all  listeners  are  morons. 

— Mrs.  Wilbur  Mander,  Marion,  N.  Y . 

PEACE  AND  QUIET 

As  the  mother  of  seven  children,  I 
find  that  TV  is  the  best  thing,  that  ever 
happened  to  families  big  or  little,  young 
or  old.  Besides  being  one  of  the  best 
baby  sitters  (when  children  are  watch¬ 
ing  it,  they  aren’t  playing  with  matches 
or  looking  for  other  mischief),  it  adds 
what  I  call  “peace  and  quiet”  to  a 
home. 

I  remember  as  a  child  visiting  a 
friend  who  had  several  brothers  and 
sisters.  One  could  not  stay  in  the  house 
more  than  15  minutes  with  all  the  run¬ 
ning,  shouting,  scolding,  ball  playing, 
etc.,  put  on  by  children  looking  for 
something  to  do.  I  am  able  to  write  this 
letter  now  because  my  entire  family  is 
quietly  watching  “I  Love  Lucy.” 

I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  limit 
the  children’s  viewing  of  T.V.  They 
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learned  to  adjust  that  themselves  by 
their  own  individual  needs  and  activi¬ 
ties,  such  as  homework,  musical  in¬ 
strument  practicing,  and  chores.  It  was 
a  very  normal  adjustment  (not  count¬ 
ing  the  first  3  months  when  everyone 
watched  everything  all  day  and  night). 
— Mrs.  Ben  Pearlson,  Alabama,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  COMPANY  COMES 

When  company  comes  we  ask  them 
what  they  enjoy,  and  if  they  don’t  care 
for  T.V.,  we  visit  or  find  some  other 
pastime  and  give  the  T.V.  over  to  the 
children.  I’ve  found  you  can  no  more 
watch  T.V.  and  talk  than  you  can  eat 
and  talk  at  the  same  time.  I  can’t  stand 
a  lot  of  gab  at  table.  Who  wants  to 
converse  with  a  mouthful  of  food?  And 
you  can’t  listen  carefully  to  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  T.V.  going  full  blast. 

— Evelyn  Lockhart 

SOLVED  THE  PROBLEM 

There’s  only  one  way  to  solve  the 
T.V.  problem.  Don’t  let  a  set  get  into 
your  house!  Television  interferes  with 
homework,  inhibits  intelligent  conver¬ 
sation,  and  robs  one  of  sleep.  It  also 
causes  eye  strain. 

If  there’s  a  good  program  on  that  we 
want  to  see,  we  go  to  a  friend’s  house  to 
see  it.  We  have  a  wide  choice  of  pro¬ 
grams  because  we  have  standing  invi¬ 
tations  at  quite  a  few  places.  In  this 
way  we  get  to  visit  many  friends  we 
would  not  see  if  we  had  television.  So 
take  it  from  one  who  knows :  Keep  T.V. 
out  of  your  house  and  use  the  money 
saved  to  buy  some  good  books.  You 
won’t  be  sorry!  —  Carl  W.  Maiwald, 
Thompson  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

LATE  HOURS 

We  have  6  children,  but  no  T.V. 
problem  because  we  all  like  the  same 
programs.  The  cowboy  and  murder 
shows  are  not  good  for  children,  as 
sometimes  they  try  to  copy  them  and 
get  hurt.  Our  children  are  not  allowed 
to  stay  up  late.  At  9  o’clock  we  all  go 
to  bed.  I  know  some  children  have  a 
hard  time  with  their  studies  because 
they  stay  up  too  late  watching  T.V. — 
sometimes  until  1  a.m. 

—  Mrs.  Percy  Rossignol,  Gurette,  Me. 

PARENTS  MUST  GUIDE 

Instead  of  raising  a  big  fuss  over  TV 
shows,  we  have  managed  to  have  our 
small  fry  take  music  lessons,  teaching 
them  to  participate  rather  than  sit  on 
the  sidelines  as  passive  spectators. 
Now  that  they  play  in  the  school  band, 
they  have  their  music  to  practice  and 
are  so  interested  that  they  spend  little 
time  idly  watching  the  kind  of  material 
that  was  escape  literature  for  us  when 
we  were  children  and  read  banned 
books  on  the  sly. 

While  today’s  good  programs  far 
over-balance  objectionable  shows,  it  is 
still  up  to  parents  to  direct  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  interests  into  safe  and  construc¬ 
tive  channels.  —  Mrs.  Henry  Josephs, 
Gardenville ,  Penna. 

NO  ARGUING 

I  made  it  very  clear  to  our  children 
that  there  would  be  no  arguing  over 
T.V.  programs,  or  else  I  would  shut  it 
off  and  they  wouldn’t  watch  any  pro¬ 
gram.  As  a  result  we  have  had  no  argu¬ 
ing  over  which  program  they  will  watch 
in  the  evening.— Mrs.  Laura  Champney, 
Lempster,  N.  H. 

WINDOW  ON  THE  WORLD 

To  us  that  live  on  a  back  road,  T.V. 
is  a  window  on  the  QUtside  world.  When 
the  roads  are  closed  and  snow  is  drift¬ 
ing,  it  is  pretty  nice  to  have  this  win¬ 
dow  in  your  livingroom,  we  think.  As 
for  good  and  bad,  how  about  the 
weather?  You  can  shut  this  window, 
but  you  can’t  turn  off  the  weather. 

—  C.  and  M.  Steiner,  Townshend,  Vt. 
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A  Visit  to  Florida-Simsliine  Land 


ON  1513,  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  Span¬ 
iard.  discovered  Florida  while 
looking  for  the  spring  whose 
magic  waters  would  restore  his 
youth.  He  found  death  instead  from 
the  poisoned  arrow  of  an  Indian. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  Ponce 
de  Leon  was  partly  right.  There  is  of 
course  no  magic  spring  in  Florida,  but 
there  is  magic  sunshine  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  elderly  people  are  extending 
their  lives  beyond  what  they  would  he 
if  they  had  to  contend  with  our  cold, 
northern  winters. 

Florida  is  a  grand  vacation  land.  My 
friends  have  been  trying  to  tell  me  for 
years  that  I  should  take  a  vacation. 
Following  that  advice,  we  spent  the 
month  of  February  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida.  But  I'm  so  interested  in  my 
work  with  American  AcRICI  I.TURIST 
that  I  never  can  get  very  far  away 
from  the  job.  so  while  I  was  gone,  I 
still  answered  letters  and  wrote  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  I  talked  with  everybody  who 
would  visit  with  me  about  farm  and 
economic  conditions. 

We  drove  both  ways.  It’s  about  1.300 
miles  from  Ithaca.  Out  of  Washington. 
D.  C  ...  or  that  vicinity,  there  are  two 
great  highways  running  to  Florida; 
route  1  and  route  301.  Except  for  onr 
northern  thruways.  we  have  no  roads 
that  compare  with  these  two  southern 
highways.  On  and  on  thev  stretch  to 
the  distant  horizon,  sometimes  running 
lor  miles  without  a  single  curve.  They 
are  smooth  and  hard  and  have  speed 
limits  up  to  65  miles  per  hour.  These 
are  Federal  roads.  All  of  us  helped  to 
pay  for  them,  so  it’s  good  that  so  manv 
Northerners  get  some  benefit  from 
them. 

A  Bridge  15  Miles  1  ong 

Much  of  the  southern  part  of  route 
301  covers  swamps  and  water.  That 
means  many  bridges  and  causeways, 
some  of  them  actually  miles  in  length. 
Going  south  from  St.  Petersburg,  there 
is  the  Sunshine  Skyway  Bridge  which, 
with  its  causeway,  is  15  miles  in  length 
and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  S22.000.000. 
As  you  approach  one  section  of  this 
bridge,  the  road  seems  to  rear  up  al¬ 
most  perpendicularly  into  the  air.  and 
the  cars  ahead  look  like  little  bugs  a?- 
they  climb  up  the  bridge  over  the 
water.  The  great  Gandy  Bridge,  con¬ 
necting  Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg,  is 
six  miles  long.  One  marvels  at  the  en¬ 
gineering  skill  required  to  build  these 
roads  and  bridges  under  such  difficult 
conditions.  However,  their  maintenance 
must  lie  much  less  than  that  of  our 
northern  roads  because,  a«  you  know, 
our  long  winters  and  freezing  and 
thawing  springs  necessitate  constant 
and  costly  road  repairs. 

But  of  course  the  most  interesting 
thing  to  me  in  Florida  and 'in  the  other 
states  which  we  covered  going  and 


coming,  is  the  agriculture.  Some  of  my 
southern  friends  will  shoot  me  if  they 
happen  to  read  this,  but  I’m  go'ing  to 
say  it  anyway.  After  many  business 
trips  through  the  South,  including  this 
recent  one,  I  am  not  impressed  with 
southern  agriculture.  Now  of  course  I 
hasten  to  say  that  one  does  not  see  the 
best  farming  from-  a  highway,  and 
there  are  in  the  South  many  fine  farm 
communities. 

In  my  opinion,  southern  farming 
never  really  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  slavery  and  the  Civil  War  and  the 
mess  that  it  made  of  things  afterwards. 
On  this  recent  trip,  we  saw  dozens  of 
negroes  plowing  with  a  one-horse  or 
rather  one-mule  plow.  Occasionally, 
there  was  a  tractor,  but  rarely. 

If  you  have  ever  been  in  the  South, 
you  may  have  been  impressed  with 
the  thousands  of  people,  both  black 
and  white,  who  live  in  mere  shacks  of 
one,  two,  or  three  rooms,  or  a  cabin 
set  on  posts  up  off  the  ground.  Now 
again,  don’t  misunderstand  me.  There 
are  also,  of  course,  thousands  of  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers,  just  as  fine  people  as 
there  are  anywhere. 

But  look  at  the  statistics  of  southern 


In  Georgia,  in  particular,  we  saw  many 
farm  operations  like  this,  fifty  years  be¬ 
hind  the  times. 


This  well  laid  out  grove  of  orange  trees 
is  illustrative  of  Florida's  great  citrus  in¬ 
dustry. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  5,  1953 


farming  for  a  moment.  According  to 
the  Census  of  1954,  New  York  State 
was  credited  with  a  little  over  100.000 
farms  and  an  annual  farm  income  in 
dollars  of  $668  million.  The  onl\ 
southern  state  that  came  near  to  this 
was  North  Carolina  that  had  228.000 
farms,  nearly  3  times  as  many  as  New 
York  State,  with  a  dollar  income  of 
only  $556  million.  Florida  had  5.7,000 
farms  with  an  income  of  $338  million, 
not  much  more  than  half  of  New  York 
Of  course  all  of  these  income  figures 
have  gone  up  since  1951.  We  have 
every  right  to  be  proud  of  northeastern 
agriculture.  We  have  our  problems, 
but  we  are  far  better  off  here  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Florida  agriculture  is  certainly  suf¬ 
fering  this  Vinter.  It  had  one  of  the 
worst  winters  in  the  memories  of  its 
oldest  residents.  Many  of  the  livestock 
pastures  were  flooded  in  the  fall,  to  be 
followed  later  by  freeze  after  freeze, 
with  the  result  that  the  pastures  were 
practically  ruined,  and  the  livestock 
mostly  beef  stock,  badly  injured. 

Vegetables,  for  which  the  Stale  is 
noted,  and  which  bring  good  prices  b 
the  northern  markets  because  they  are 
early,  were  almost  entirely  wiped  on 
in  some  sections  by  the  frost.  The  cur 
rent  citrus  crop  is  ruined  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  from  25%  to  30%.  Worst  of 
all.  the  orange  and  grapefruit  trees  too 
were  badly  injured  in  some  sections 
It  was  saddening  indeed  to  ride  through 
citrus  sections  of  Florida  and  see  the 
ground  under  the  trees  yellow  with 
oranges  which  had  fallen  because  the 
frost  had  ruined  them. 

Same  Old  Story 


Of  all  the  many  things  one  can  do  in 
Florida  to  have  fun,  none  is  more  popular 
than  shuffleboard  where  thousands  of  el¬ 
derly  people  while  away  the  sunshine 
hours. 


0 

m  . 

Working  a  phosphate  mine  in  Polk  County, 
Florida.  Florida  is  the  world's  biggest 
phosphate  producer. 


Also  disturbing  was  the  answer  to 
the  question  1  asked  John  Logan. 
County  Agricultural  Agent  in  Largo 
Florida.  He  said  so  far  as  his  knowl¬ 
edge  went,  the  growers  themselves  were 
not  profiting  much  by  the  higher  prices 
to  the  consumers.  According  to  him. 
the  farmers  were  selling  reduced  crops 
at  about  the  same  prices  they  got  last 
year. 

But  the  farmers  in  Florida  were  not 
the  only  ones  who  suffered  from  the 
bad  winter.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  days,  the  Weather  during  Feb 
ruary  was  so  cold  that  I  wore  just  as 
many  clothes  outdoors  as  I  would  have 
worn  here  in  Ithaca.  The  wind  from 
the  great  reaches  of  water  was  bitter 
cold.  So  the  tourist  trade  fell  off  from 
20%  to  30%  of  normal.  Inasmuch  as 
almost  every  native  of  Florida  has 
some  par!'  in  “farming  the  tourists.” 
those  kinds  of  “farmers”  have  not 
been  very  successful  this  winter. 

Florida's  Future  Good 

However.  Mr.  Logan  was,  in  genera!, 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  both 
fanning  and  business  in  Florida.  He 
told  me  that  bank  deposits  were  rapid¬ 
ly  climbing,  that  real  estate  and  other 
businesses  were  flourishing,  and  that 
he  was  very  sure  that  while  Florida 
might  have  a  temporary  setback,  its 
future  is  assured. 

After  enjoying  the  Florida  sunshine 
while  blizzards  raged  here  in  the 
North,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Largo  that 
nothing  can  permanently  stop  the  ec¬ 
onomic  progress  of  this  wonderful 
Sunshine  State.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Florida,  for  it’s 
more  metropolitan,  but  on  the  western 
side,  including  St.  Petersburg,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  friendliness  and 
courtesy  of  the  people.  Most  Northern¬ 
ers  do  not  have  to  be  there  long  before 
they  also  catch  the  same  gentle  spirit 
of  consideration  for  others. 

Something  which  1  shall  remember 


for  the  rest  6f  my  life  is  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Sunshine  Band,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  world.  Some  of  its  members  were 
formerly  with  Ringling  Brothers  Cir¬ 
cus  Band,  and  several  others  once 
played  with  John  Philip  Sousa  who 
was  the  most  famous  baud'  leader  and 
march  composer  of  all  time. 

Cold  as  it  w’as  in  Florida  while  we 
were  there,  we  sat  in  the  sunshine  in 
Williams  Park  with  thousands  of 
others,  mostly  elderly  people,  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  w'onderful  band  nearly 
every  day.  Particularly  uplifting  and 
inspiring  w-as  the  special  concert  given 
by  the  band  in  honor  of  Miss  Priscilla 
Sousa,  the  daughter  of  the  March  King 

Of  all  the  wonderful  marches  that 
Sousa  wrote  and  p  laved.  Semper 
Fidelis  (Always  Faithful)  and  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  were  his 
favorites.  Miss  Priscilla’s  favorite  and 
that  of  her  mother  was  The  Thunderer, 
which  the  Band  plaved  twice  for  her. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe-  the  hiffh 
emotion  in  that  audience  of  thousands 
of  old  people  as  they  listened  to  those 
glorious  marches  played  by  one  of  the 
world's  most  famous  bands. 

EASTMAN’S  I’ll  IvST.M  T 

ID  you  ever  bear  of  the  Vermont 
farmer  who  bet  $10  that  he  could 
ride  the  flywheel  in  a  sawmill?  As  his 
widow  paid  the  bet,  she  remarked. 

“Harry  was  a  good  husband,  and 
understood  women,  but  he  did  not 
know  much  about  flywheels!” 

This  reminds  me  that  the  advice  not 
to  fool  around  a  buzz-saw  is  always 
worth  emphasizing.  It  would  seem  that 
nearly  every  time  one  picks  up  a  paper- 
lie  reads  of  somebody  w  ho  has  bee"  I 
killed  or  injured  because  of  careless¬ 
ness  with  a  buzz-saw.  Hands  become 
cold  and  clothes  are  clumsy,  and  one 
forgets  sometimes  how  deadly  those 
whirling  teeth  are. 


■■■Hi 
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FIND  OUT  ABOUT  THE  NEW 

HALE  “Torrent” 

Self-priming  Portables 

Quality  -  built,  quick  -  starting  Pumping 
Units  designed  for  High  Volume  .  .  . 
at  Low  Cost! 

MODEL  20T  Gasoline  Engine  Driven  Unit.  Pumps 
over  7000  U.S.  gallons  per  hour.  Engine  includes 
Exhaust  Valve  Rotator — a  must  with  modern  fuels 
for  insuring  longer,  trouble-free  service. 

MODEL  I5TP  Pedestal  Pump  (for  available 
power) . 

MODEL  I5TPE  Electric  Motor  Driven  Unit. 


The  versatile  “TORRENT”  has  large-passage 
open  impeller  for  “clogless”  operation — pays  its 
way  around  farms  as  a  portable  unit  for  “on- 
the-spot”  filling  of  tanks  with  water,  liquid  ferti¬ 
lizer,  etc.;  also  for  small  irrigation  jobs,  stand-by 
water  systems  and  emergency  Are  fighting. 

HALE  Irrigation  Pumping  Units  are  sold 
,!  thru  Distributors  well  qualified  to  design 
a  System  best  suited  to  YOUR  needs. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  send  today  for  Bulletin 
No.  363  on  /the  Hale  “TORRENT”  .  .  .  and  the 
other  useful  information  on  irrigation.  Please 
state  your  source  of  water  and  number  of  acres 
to  be  irrigated. 

IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


•  Clips  3  acres  of  pasture  an  hr. 

•  Pull- type,  direct  drive  rotary 


Mows  close  to  fences.  Maneuvers  easily. 
Slip  clutch  absorbs  shocks,  protects 
tractor  and  mower.  Single,  free-swing¬ 
ing  blade.  Working  parts  enclosed. 
Safe,  heavy  duty.  Available  as  mounted 
model  also.  One  of  many  Wood’s 
rotaries  (mounted  or  pull-type)  for 
every  mowing,  shredding  job. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


WOOD  BROTHERS 

50804  South  4th  Street,  • 

Name . . . . 

Address .  . . . 

Town . 


MFG.,  CO.  | 

Oregon,  III. 

.  I 

.  I 


.State. .  .1 . . 


SEND  FOR 

FREE 

CATALOG 


CHRISTMAS 

TREES 

Seedlings  and 
Transplants 

Ornamentals  and 
Roses 


^CC 


TREES  for  SOIL 
CONSERVATION 


PIKES 

PEak  YImMVum 


Indiana,  Pa. 


NO  HORNS! 

'  n  C  TT  r~v  1  f  ♦  i  «  —  £  T  \ _ 


One  application  of  Dr* 
aylor  s  Dehorning 
aste  on  horn  button  ot 
ViCS’  k*ds,  lambs — and 
n°  horns  will  grow.  No 
•  ‘'ns.  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
!*£-$  1.00  at  your  dcal- 
M  9T,ma'kd  postpaid. 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


•JUDGMENT  BY  DEFAULT 


“Several  years  ago  I  ordered  a  drum 
of  red  paint  for  my  house  roof  from  a 
company  in  Ohio.  When  it  came  it  was 
black  and  too  hard  to  even  spread.  I  no¬ 
tified  the  company  several  times  but  they 
never  would  contact  me  only  to  send  a 
bill  which  I  didn't  feel  justified  in  paying. 
Therefore,  we  began  to  get  letters  from 
a  collection  agency,  then  a  year  or  so  ago 
from  an  attorney,  and  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas  of  last  year  a  constable  came,  saying 
they  had  a  judgment  against  us  for 
$59.50.  The  cost  of  the  paint  was  $32.00. 

"They  have  forced  us  into  paying  that 
amount  but,  since  we  did,  we  have  been 
told  that  we  should  not  have  paid  it  under 
the  circumstances  and  after  this  long 
time." 

*  *  * 

No  doubt  the  reason  they  got  a  judg¬ 
ment  was  because  they  sued  and  our 
subscriber  did  not  defend  it.  He  must 
have  had  a  notification  that  they  were 
going  to  sue  and  it  was  overlooked. 

The  way  to  keep  out  of  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  is  to  deal  with  a  company  of  which 
you  are  sure.  And,  if  there  is  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  or  mistake,  it  should  be 
straightened  out  one  way  or  another 
promptly.  If  a  suit  is  brought,  then  is 
the  time  to  put  up  a  defense.  Don’t  let 
them  get  a  judgment  by  default! 

- A.  A.  — 

CAN’T  AFFORD  TO  SAVE 

Trying  to  sell  a  housewife  a  home 
freezer,  a  salesman  pointed  out,  “You 
can  save  enough  on  your  food  bills  to 
pay  for  it.” 

“Yes,  I  know,”  the  woman  agreed. 
“But  you  see  we’re  paying  for  our  car 
on  the  carfare  we  save;  then  we’re  pay¬ 
ing  for  our  washing  machine  on  the 
laundry  bills  we  save;  and  we’re  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  house  on  the  rent  we’re 
saving.  We  just  can’t  afford  to  save 
any  more  right  now.” 

— Omaha  Better  Business  Bureau 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 


NEW  YORK 

Mr.  J.  W.  Christman.  Fort  Plain  . . . $120.00 

(settlement  of  claim) 

Mr.  Woodrow  Heckler,  Ballston  Lake  .  13.95 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Glenn  C.  Darling,  Sr.,  Conewango  Valley  50.00 

(payment  of  indemnity) 

Mr.  Chester  Lindsay,  Middletown  -  98.05 

(payment  of  claim) 

Mr.  Arnie  Hanttu,  Interlaken  . — .  78.00 

(settlement  of  claim) 

Mr.  Fred  Kolakowski,  Farmersville  Sta .  37.50 

(refund  on  tire) 

Mr.  Richard  Clark,  Osceola  . — . .  38.48 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Carl  Hahne.  Jamaica,  L.  1 . .  4.79 

(refund  on  order) 

Miss  A.B.R.  Granger,  Glens  Falls  .  10.00 

(payment  for  service) 

Mr.  Alva  Myres.  Corfu  - - - .  13.20 

(reftmd  'on  ticket) 

Mrs.  Howard  Patten,  Lawrenceville  . . .  4.00 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Merlin  I.  Ausman,  Watertown  -  101.50 

(refund  on  insurance) 

Mr.  John  W.  McGraw,  Marathon  .  500.00 

(settlement  of  claim) 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Hopkins,  Ithaca  . .  5.95 

(refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Robert  K.  Perry,  Arkport  .  2.00 

(refund  on  records) 

Mr.  Daniel  Jaquish,  Roxbury  .  5.45 

(reftmd  on  charges) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Oscar  E.  Ropke,  Milanville  _ _  15.00 

(settlement  of  claim)  . 

Mr.  Charles  D.  West',  Nelson  . -  2.98 


(refund  on  order) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Krug,  Whitehouse  Sta.  _  3.00 

(refund  on  pigeons) 

MAINE 

Mrs.  Edna  M.  Hannaford,  No.  Lovell  .  1.98 

(reftmd  on  exchange) 

Mrs.  Edna  M.  Hannaford,  No.  Lovell  .  10.98 

(refund  on  order) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  Edwin  M.  Annis,  Suncook  _ _ 25.35 

(payment  on  claim) 

Mr.  Gordon  Fosher,  North  Weare  -  2.00 

(payment  on  claim) 

VERMONT 

Mr.  Gerald  C.  Pease,  Montpelier  _ ...  3.00 

(refund  of  interest) 

Mr.  Allen  D.  Amadon.  Passumpsic  ...» .  203.50 

(settlement  of  claim) 

Mr.  John  Durkee,  Sharon  . . .  1.00 

(refund  on  saw) 


WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Archie  Poirier,  Boyd  .  37.50 

(refund  on  down  payment) 


PICTURED  IS  MRS.  PIKE  WRITING  THIS  LETTER  OF  THANKS. 

“In  receiving  this  check  from  North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Co.,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  their  thoughtful  attention  to 
settling  the  matter  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  will  make  possible  an 
investment  in  U.S.  Bonds  that  will  be  a  protection  and  income  for 
me  in  later  years  or  in  case  of  emergency.  I  can  only  urge  everyone 
else  who  carries  this  good  insurance  to  never  let  it  lapse — renew  on 

BENEFITS  INCREASED  $750  BY  KEEPING  POLICY  RENEWED 

BASIC  LOSS  OF  LIFE  BENEFIT  $1500.00 

ADDED  BENEFITS  750.00 

TOTAL  BENEFITS  PAID  $2250.00 

'TZ.eefr  ‘Po£icie& 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

COMPANION  DEPARTMENT  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Truck  Accident 
Fatal  to  Farmer 


Will  J.  Pike,  well-known  dairy  farmer  from  No.  Norwich, 
N.  Y.,  was  headed  for  town.  The  accelerator  stuck — he  tried  to 
loosen  it — the  truck  went  out  of  control.  Crashing  into  a  willow 
tree,  then  rolling  over  several  times,  the  truck  ended  up  in  a 
swamp.  Mr.  Pike,  never  regaining  consciousness,  passed  away  in 
the  hospital. 


.  —  • 

AGRICO  fertilized  corn  returns 

an  extra  profit  of  $17y  per  acre 


‘I  got  17  more  bushels  of  com 
per  acre  by  using  AGRICO / 


Oat  profit  increased  $12  an  acre 


says  Donald  McDowell  of  Jordan,  New  York 


In  a  fertilizer  comparison  on  corn,  Donald  McDowell  (left)  of  Jordan,  New  York,  shown 
with  his  father,  J.  H.  McDowell,  got  $17.58  extra  profit  per  acre  with  AGRICO  in  the  row. 


I’ve  been  using  agrico  for  many  years  but  my  father 
who  has  a  farm  in  Weedsport,  Cayuga  County,  New 
York  has  always  used  another  brand  of  fertilizer  on  his 
corn,”  says  Donald  McDowell  of  Jordan,  Onondaga  County, 
New  York.  ‘‘Last  Spring  we  ran  a  side-by-side  comparison 
on  my  farm  to  find  out  which  of  the  two  brands  of  fertilizer 
was  the  best  corn  producer. 

“On  part  of  a  field  we  used  400  pounds  of  agrico  for 
corn  5-10-10  per  acre  in  the  row  at  planting.  On  the  rest 
of  the  field  we  applied  the  other  brand  of  5-10-10  fertilizer 
at  the  same  rate.  All  other  conditions  were  the  same  for 
both  areas  of  the  field. 

“We  inspected  the  crop  during  the  growing  season  but 
couldn’t  see  much  difference  between  the  two  areas.  At 
harvest  we  carefully  hand-picked  and  weighed  a  representa¬ 
tive  section  of  corn  from  each  area.  We  found  that  the  area 
fertilized  with  agrico  produced  134  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
per  acre,  which  was  17  more  bushels  per  acre  than  we 
harvested  from  the  other  side  of  the  field.  With  corn  worth 
$1  a  bushel,  and  figuring  the  58  cents  less  per  acre  that 
agrico  cost  to  use,  I  made  an  extra  profit  of  $17.58  per 
acre  on  my  corn  by  using  agrico.” 


Would  agrico  return  me 
more  profit  on  my  invest¬ 
ment  than  the  brand  of  fertilizer 
I  had  been  using?  To  find  the 
answer  I  compared  both  brands 
on  my  oats  last  year,”  says  John 
Burgman  of  Route  2,  Locke, 
Cayuga  County;  New  York. 

“On  half  of  a  16-acre  field  I 
used  300  pounds  of  agrico  for 
grain  5-10-10  per  acre  in  the 
drill.  I  applied  the  other  brand 
of  5-10-10  fertilizer  at  the  same 
rate  on  the  rest  of  the  field.  When 
the  oats  started  to  head  I  noticed 
that  the  AGRico-fertilized  oats 
developed  longer  straw,  fuller 
seed  heads  and  heavier  grain. 

“I  checked  yields  carefully  and 
found  that  the  half  of  the  field 


fertilized  with  agrico  produced 
6914  bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  The 
area  alongside  yielded  51  bushels 
per  acre.  With 
oats  selling  for 
65  cents  a  bush¬ 
el,  and  allowing 
for  the  96  cents 
less  per  acre 
that  agrico 
cost  to  use, 
those  ext  ra  John  Burgman 

18^  bushels  Locke,  New  York 

returned  me  $12.99  extra  profit 
per  acre.  So  on  the  eight  acres  I 
fertilized  with  agrico,  I  made 
$103.92  extra  profit.  This  high 
return  is  proof  enough  for  me 
that  agrico  is  the  best  buy  in 
fertilizer.” 


Topdressing  doubles  hay  yield 


I  AST  year  I  more  than  doubled 
J  my  yield  of  narrow  leaf  birds- 
foot  trefoil  by  topdressing  with 
agrico,”  says  Niles  R.  Hillman 
of  Fort  Edward,  Washington 
County,  New  York. 


Niles  R.  Hillman  of  Fort  Edward,  New  York 
topdressed  his  trefoil  pasture  with  AGRICO. 


12-acre  field  but  the  Agrico  Soil 
Service,  after  testing  the  soil, 
recommended  that  I  topdress  the 
field  with  500  pounds  of  agrico 
phosphate  &  potash  0-14-14  per 
acre.  I  followed  their  recommen¬ 
dations  on  most  of  the  field  but 
left  a  40-foot  strip  without  top¬ 
dressing  for  a  comparison. 

“Despite  a  very  dry  Spring  I 
harvested  2,880  pounds  of  dry 
hay  per  acre  on  the  first  cutting 
in  July  from  the  topdressed  part 
of  the  field.  The  other  area  yielded 
only  1,320  pounds  per  acre.  That 
was  1,560  extra  pounds  of  hay  on 
the  topdressed  area.  Figuring  hay 
at  $25  a  ton,  the  topdressed 
trefoil  returned  $36  income  per 
acre,  or  $19.45  more  income  per 
acre  than  I  got  from  the  trefoil 
which  was  not  topdressed. 

“This  extra  yield  of  trefoil  will 
help  me  cut  feed  costs  for  my 
55  Brown  Swiss  cows.” 


/ 


Get  higher  returns  from  every  dollar  you  mvest  in 
fertilizer  by  following  the  Agrico  Program.  Have  the 
Agrico  Soil  Service  test  your  soil  and  make  sound 
fertilizer  recommendations.  Then  use  the  brand  of 
AGRICO®  specially  formulated  for  your  crop  and 
crop-producing  area.  See  your  Agrico  agent  today. 


The  American 
Agricultural 
Chemical 

Company 
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SALES  OFFICES 

Carteret,  N.  J. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


The  rows  in  this  field  Mr.  Shaul  is  giving  first 
cultivation  (May  29,  1957),  are  a  half  mile  long. 


Corn  As  A  Cash 


Crop 


UR  family  farm  is  made  up  of  what 
used  to  be  ten  farms,  as  they  were 
farmed  by  the  last  generation.  This 
is  the  only  way  we  can  compete  with 
the  large  western  farms  in  a  cash 
crop  business. 

We  have  550  acres  under  cultivation,  all  of 
which  is  plowed  and  planted  each  spring.  I 
have  three  year-round  men.  Our  three  boys 
and  three  of  our  five  girls  take  an  important 
part  in  getting  work  done  during  busy  sea¬ 
sons. 

Corn  as  Main  Crop 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  our  culti¬ 
vated  land  is  planted  to  corn.  The  remaining 
one  hundred  acres  are  in  vegetables.  Approxi¬ 
mately  ninety  acres  of  the  vegetable  land  is 
under  contract  with  the  Beech-nut  Life  Saver 
Company  for  the  production  of  peas,  beets, 
and  squash.  Ten  acres  of  vegetables  are  sold 
on  road  stands  on  a  commission  basis.  These 
include  melons,  cabbage,  sweet  corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  early  potatoes,  squash,  and  Spanish 
onions. 

Our  soil  type  is  a  sandy  loam,  which  makes 
it  possible  to  grow  corn  after  corn  without 
having  a  problem  of  destroying  the  soil 
structure.  We  use  rye  grass  in  all  of  our  corn 
and  follow  our  vegetables  with  either  alfalfa 
or  rye.  This  gives  us  an  additional  amount  of 
organic  matter  to  plow  under  in  the  spring 
along  with  the  corn  stalks. 

All  of  our  plowing  is  done  in  the  spring. 
Usually  once  over  the  plowed  land  with  a 
spring  tooth  harrow  with  a  heavy  plank  be¬ 
hind  it  will  establish  a  good  seed  bed.  We 
establish  the  seed  bed  soon  after  plowing  be¬ 
cause  the  clods  break  up  easier,  and  the  finer 
soil  on  the  surface  acts  as  a  mulch  and  con¬ 
serves  moisture.  If  it  is  not  planted  within  a 


week,  we  will  harrow  it  over  again  to  destroy 
the  first  growth  of  weeds. 

We  are  using  one  bushel  of  medium  flat 
seed  for  4^  acres  of  land.  This  will  grow  a 
stand  of  corn  with  a  six-inch  spacing  with 


36-inch  rows.  If  one  is  going  to  plant  corn 
this  thick,  it  has  to  have  a  very  heavy  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizer. 

Using  Plant  Food 

To  make  the  best  use  of  fertilizer,  we  are 
using  a  separate  fertilizer  opener  on  our 
planter  which  places  the  fertilizer  two  inches 
to  one  side  and  two  inches  deeper  than  the 
seed.  We  are  using  800  pounds  of  6-12-12 
with  the  planter,  and  side  dressing  with  200 
pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  at  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation. 

It  pays  to  plant  early  varieties.  They  will 
stand  thicker  planting  and  finish  the  season 
with  nearly  the  same  amount  of  dry  shelled 
corn  as  some  of  the  later  varieties.  We  plant 
early,  last  year  the  last  week  of  April.  Seme- 
san  and  lindane  seed  treatments  make  this 
possible  because  there  is  less  chance  of  losing 


the  seed.  We  usually  plant  five  or  six  varie¬ 
ties  all  from  one  company.  We  start  with 
some  corn  that  may  be  a  little  too  early  for 
top  yield.  However,  this  will  give  us  some 
corn  that  we  can  pick  early. 

Controlling  Weeds 

* 

Weed  control  is  an  important  part  of  grow¬ 
ing  high-yielding  corn.  Weeds  are  competing 
with  the  corn  for  both  fertilizer  and  moisture. 
This  type  of  competition  can  be  eliminated. 

We  control  weeds  with  a  combination  of 
good  cultivation  and  spraying  with  2,4-D.  For 
the  first  cultivation  we  use  discs  and  leave  a 
row  only  about  three  inches  wide.  We  usually 
take  half  a  day  in  getting  our  four-row  cul¬ 
tivator  adjusted  to  do  this  job.  The  corn  is 
sprayed  with  2,4-D  when  it  is  4  to  10  inches 
tall. 

We  cultivate  the  second  time  shortly  after 
this  spraying  when,  by  the  use  of  sweeps  on 
our  cultivator,  we  are  able  to  cover  up  any 
grass  that  is  in  the  row.  By  having  the  row 
cut  very  narrow  at  the  first  cultivation,  it  is 
possible  to  cover  all  the  grass  that  is  in  the 
row.  This  has  to  be  done  at  a  stage  when  the 
corn  is  bigger  and  stronger  than  the  grass  or 
one  may  cover  up  too  much  of  the  corn. 
Working  at  weed  control  for  several  years  has 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  get  the  weed  popu¬ 
lation  down.  This  now  gives  us  nearly  weed- 
free  fields  on  which  to  grow  corn  or  vege¬ 
tables. 

The  third  cultivation  is  mainly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sowing  rye  grass  seed  and  side  dress¬ 
ing  with  ammonium  nitrate.  This  is  a  shallow 
cultivation  when  the  corn  is  not  over  18  inches 
high.  We  use  12  pounds  of  rye  grass  seed  per 
acre  and  side  dress  with  200  pounds  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  per  acre.  We  have  a  grass 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 


The  longer  you  look,  the  more  you’ll  find  to  like 
about  this  new  Chevy.  It’s  the  only  honest-to-good- 
ness  new  car  in  its  field.  Yet,  with  all  its  stand-out 
style  and  outstanding  engineering  developments, 
it’s  priced  to  go  beautifully  with  your  budget. 

Any  way  you  figure  it,  Chevrolet  winds  up  ahead 
by  a  country  mile.  Every  model’s  spanking  new  to 
the  eye,  with  an  all-new  Body  by  Fisher— lower 
and  wider  with  beautifully  sculptured  styling. 
Every  Chevrolet’s  new  clear  through,  too,  with  such 
advances  as  the  all-new  Safety-Girder 
frame  — X-built  for  extra  rigidity. 

And  the  ride  levels  out  the  roughest 
road— with  a  choice  of  all-new  Full 


CHEVROLET 


Brookwood  f-door  station 
wagon  with  Body  by  Fisher. 
Every  window  of  every  Chev¬ 
rolet  is  Safety  Plate  Glass. 


Coil  suspension  as  standard  or  a  real  air  ride 
(delivered  without  delay)  as  an  extra-cost  option. 

Make  it  a  point  to  get  over  your  Chevrolet 
dealer’s  way^soon.  He’s  got  these  and  a  carload 
of  other  new  features  to  show  you,  like  the  new 
Turbo-Thrust  V8— another  extra-cost  option  that 
loves  to  shrink  the  miles  out  where  they’re  long 
and  lonesome. 

Once  you’ve  been  behind  the  wheel  of  this 
Chevrolet,  once  you’ve  sampled  its  quick,  silk¬ 
like  reflexes  .  .  .  you’ll  agree  there’s 
nothing  else  as  new  or  nice  near  the 
price! . . .  Chevrolet  Division  of  Gen- 
eral  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


CHEVY’S  THE  BLUE-RIBBON  BUY  in  the 
LOW-PRICE  FIELD!  Once  you’ve,  compared  the  new  Chevrolet 
with  other  low-priced  wars,  you’ll  agree  it’s  the  cream  of  the .  crop.  Yet, 
with  all  its  styling  and  engineering  advances,  Chevy’s  priced  right  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder! 


American  Agriculturist,  April  19,  1958 
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bankruptcy? 

E  all  know  (although  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Washington  won’t  ad¬ 
mit  it  nor  will  the  union  leaders)  that 
this  is  a  union-made  recession.  At  least 
that  is  my  opinion.  The  price  of  steel, 
a  product  that  concerns  us  all,  whether 
it  is  a  pin,  a  can  for  beans  or  the  larg¬ 
est  tractor,  has  been  forced  up  out  of 
sight  by  yearly  wage  hikes.  Locally  we 
can’t  hire  union  labor  any  more — they 
have  priced  themselves  right  out  of  our 
reach  and  are  still  looking  for  more. 

You  can  bet  when  Meany  and  Reu- 
ther  talked  with  the  President,  they 
did  not  talk  lower  steel  prices  and  rea¬ 
sonable  wages.  They  want  billions  of 
dollars  of  public  works,  built  with  tax 
money,  and  on  which  none  but  union 
labor  can  work  even  though  the  non¬ 
union  men  and  farmers  pay  the  same 
rate  of  tax  as  they  do. 

Try  and  get  a  job  on  a  new  school  or 
any  public  building  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  without  joining  a  union,  and  see 
what  happens.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
perfectly  O.K.  for  a  union  man  to  run  a 
dairy  farm  along  with  his  40  hours  in 
a  shop;  and  most  of  them  want  to  have 
shorter  shop  hours  so  they  can  do  more 
farming.  '  •  / 

Add  the  interest  on  the  billions  they 
are  about  to  spend  in  relief  of  the 
unions,  and  you  are  going  to  have  one 
heck  of  a  national  debt.  And  we  won’t 
be  any  better  off. 

It  puzzles  nre  where  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  aid,  along  with  price  support  mon¬ 
ey,  comes  from.  It  certainly  is  not 
picked  off  bushes.  If  we  have  a  tax  cut, 
as  a  lot  of  folk  are  asking  for,  then 
where  does  it  come  from  and  how  are 
the  auto  workers  going  to  go  on  strike 
on  schedule  for  more  money  and  shorter 
hours  if  we  don’t  spend  a  lot  of  public 
money  so  they  can? 

Where  this  “more  -  give  -  me  -  more” 
everybody  is  yelling  for  is  going  to  end 
is  also  a  puzzle  to  me.  Do  we  finally  go 
bankrupt  and  have  the  Russians  take 
over  what’s  left  ?—  Puzzled 

CUSTOM  WORK  RATES 

|  HAVE  BEEN  a  subscriber  of  the 
*  American  Agriculturist  for  many 
years,  but  I  have  never  heard  of /such 
foolishness  as  I  read  in  a  recent  issue 
about  custom  work  rates  by  Cornell. 
Who  is  the  professor  or  person  who  in 
these  times  would  make  a  price  list 
like  this. 

We  have  owned  combines  way  back 
m  the  30’s,  in  fact,  we  were  among  the 
first  to  do  this  type  of  work  in  the 
neighborhood.  Back  in  1947  we  pur¬ 
chased  a  brand-new  6  ft.  combine  for 
$847.00,  ready  to  go  into  the  field,  and 
at  that  time  gas  was  200  a  gallon 
wholesale,  and  $5.00  per  acre  was  the 
rate. 

What  does  this  same  combine  sell  for 
today?  My  last  inquiry  was  $1735.00.’ 
s  this  price  of  $5.00  enough  per  acre 
°r  plowing,  for  an  hour  of  com  pick- 
mg,  or  for  combining  an  acre  of  wheat  ? 

-^7.A.S„  N.Y . 

tn^p't<ir  s  N°te:  This  letter  was  referred 
his  rofessor  C.  A.  Bratton  of  Cornell.  In 
tj,  .rfPW’  Professor  Bratton  pointed  out 
ttnhr  i  grates  for  custom  work  which  we 
nell  ls^ecl  were  not  recommended  by  Cor- 
rate’o  Were  merbly  reported  as  actual 
trm  f  charged  by  farmers.  Professor  Brat- 
on  says:  \ 

0Dpf!rre  is  a  tendency  for  many  farm 
less  tu°rS  custom  work  at  probably 

machi  aU  tlle  actual  cost  of  operating  the 
tion  Th.ere  are  two  angles  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  ■  First,  some  of  them  do  not 

e  m  the  overhead  cost  of  depreci¬ 


ation  and  interest  vyhen  they  think  in 
terms  of  what  it  costs  them  to  operate  the 
machinery. 

“The  second  point  Ms  that  the  fixed  cost 
will  continue  anyway,  and  if  they  can  get 
some  over  and  above  their  cash  operating 
cost  they  stand  to  gain  by  being  able  to 
apply  that  part  on  their  overhead  costs 
which  they  would  have  in  connection  with 
their  own  machinery  anyhow.  Most  of 
these  operators  were  those  who  dwned  the 
machine  for  their  own  purposes,  but  were 
doing  some  custom  work  outside.” 

UNCONCERN? 

T  IS  nothing  short  of  criminal  the 
way  taxes  have  gotten  out  of  hand 
and,  .equally  disconcerting  is  the  man¬ 
ner  of  unconcern  with  which  the  “man 
on  the  street”  views  the  situation.  As 
you  say,  the  Republicans  are  just  ks 
bad  as  the  Democrats'.  My  opinion  is 
that  we  can  expect  no  help  from  either 
party.  They  are  both  pledged  to  “Santa 
Claus”  even  though  they  may  not  want 
to  be.  They  must  continue  their  give¬ 
away  programs  to  keep  the  pump 
primed  and  to  obtain  votes. 

The  real  danger,  I  think,  lies  ahead, 
when  there  no  longer  is  money  avail¬ 
able  to  prime  the  pump.  Whichever 
party  is  in  power  at  that  time  can  write 
finis  to  their  operations. 

They  both  know  that  there  has  to  be 
a  day  of  reckoning,  but  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  stave  off  that  day  with  all  sorts 
of  false  measures.  This  all  adds  up  to  a 
hopeless  situation  to  me,  and  no  im¬ 
mediate  prospect  of  a  remedy. 

— C.A.F.,  N.Y. 

BIRD  NEIGHBORS 

N  answer  to  your  Editorial  “Feeding 
the  Birds”  in  the  March  15  issue,  I 
would  say  that  there  is  little  danger  of 
the  birds  losing  their  ability  to  fend  for 
themselves.  I  notice  at  our  feeding  sta¬ 
tions  thait  as  soon  as  the  snow  goes  off, 
especially  on  warm  days,  the  birds 
practically  disappear,  although  I  keep 
a  plentiful  supply  of  the  best  seed  I 
can  buy  in  the  feeders  at  all  times. 
This  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  birds 
prefer  to  fend  for  themselves,  and  will 
come  to  feeding  stations  only  when 
their  natural  foods  are  unavailable  or 
are  in  short  supply. 

I  suspect  that  many  birds  would 
perish  in  the  winter  if  it  were  not  for 
the  feeding  stations  provided  by  the 
many  bird  lovers.  The  more  birds  we 
can  save  through  the  winter  the  more 
we  will  have  for  nesting  in  the  spring. 
I  hope  that  many  of  my  bird  friends 
whom  I  have  fed  through  the  winter 
will  be  nesting  nearby.  Bird  families 
are  very  pleasant  neighbors. 

—F.B.W.,  N.Y. 

RORINS  INNOCENT? 

I  HAVE  read  the  letter  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  who  says  that  robins  are  eat¬ 
ing  his  corn.  I  doubt  it.  Robins  eat  ber¬ 
ries,  worms,  fruits  and  insects,  but  not 
corn.  He’ll  have  to  look  elsewhere  for 
the  culprits.” — Mrs.  Y.F.,  N.Y. 

We  referred  the  question  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Paul  Kellogg  of  the  Department  of 
Ornithology  at  Cornell  University,  who 
writes  us  as  follows: 

“Neither  Professor  Eadie  nor  I  have 
ever  had  complaints  of  robins  damag¬ 
ing  corn,  but  Martin,  Zinn  and  Nelson 
report  that  in  some  areas  the  diet  of 
robins  consists  of  one-half  to  two  per¬ 
cent  of  corn. 

“Personally  I  would  not  be  surprised 
to  find  a  robin  eating  corn,  but  in  this 
region  it  must  certainly  be  a  Very  un¬ 
usual’  occurrence,” 


Loafing  barn:  45  x  130  feet,  built  with  Pressure-Creosoted  Poles  and 
USS  Galvanized  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding.  Open  on  the  south  side  for 
light  and  sun.  Hay  is  stored  against  the  north  wall  for  insulation  in  winter. 


Burned-out  farmer  rebuilds 
with  Pressure-Creosoted  Poles 

Selects  the  loose  housing  system  for  high  efficiency 

/  * 

When  Adolph  Engelbrecht,  dairyman  of  Munnsville,  New  York, 
lost  two  barns  and  a  crop  of  hay  in  a  fire  last  July,  he  decided  to 
investigate  every  new  idea  in  dairy  management  and  build  the 
most  efficient  housing  system  possible. 

After  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  several  methods,  he  chose 
the  loose  housing  system.  His  new  set-up  included  a  pole-con¬ 
structed  feed  barn,  a  box  silo,  a  loafing  barn,  a  paved  barnyard 
and  the  new  time-saving  “herringbone- type”  milking  parlor. 

The  pole-type  construction  with  Pressure-Creosoted  Poles  met 
the  need  for  durability  and  quick  erection  of  buildings.  There  were 
no  foundations  to  pour — once  the  holes  were  dug,  the  poles  were 
set  and  quickly  aligned  and  braced.  Rafters,  roof  purlins  and 
USS  Galvanized  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding  went  on  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  The  Engelbrecht  dairy  today  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
in  the  area. 

Why  not  start  your  own  program  of  improvement  today?  All 
materials  used  on  this  job  are  available  from  local  dealers. 

Agriculture  Extension,  Room  2831,  United  States  Steel,  525 
William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania. 

USS  is  a  registered  trademark 

Note:  U.  S.  Steel  does  not  pressure-creosote  poles,  but  supplies  much 
of  the  creosote  used  by  the  wood-treating  industry  for  this  purpose. 


Sales  offices  in  Pittsburgh, 
New  York,  Chicago, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Fairfield,  Alabama 


Creosote 
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THE  LONG  VIEW 

OU  cannot  expect  a  man  to  be  happy  over 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  what  he  h&s  to 
sell.  The  only  way  he  can  honestly  approve  of 
such  action  is  through*  a  belief  that  in  the  long 
run  he  will  gain  more  than  he  will  lose. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  short-time 
effect  of  lowering  price  supports  on  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  For  a  few  months — no  one  knows  exactly 
how  long — milk  checks  will  be  about  10  cents  a 
hundredweight  lower  than  if  dairy  supports  had 
been  frozen  at  last  year’s  level.  Any  further  de¬ 
crease  in  your  price  as  compared  to  last  year 
will  be  due  to  other  factors,  especially  to  higher 
production  so  that  a  smaller  percentage  will  be 
sold  as  fluid  milk. 

Many  dairymen  do  believe  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto  of  the  price  freeze  bill  will  benefit  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  long  run.  Therefore,  they 
approve  the  veto — and  I  agree  with  them. 

I  realize  that  the  approval  is  far  from  unani-  , 
mous.  My  own  feeling,  after  talking  with  many 
dairymen,  is  that  the  sentiment  is  fairly  equally 
divided.  Those  who  are  disappointed  with  the 
veto  may  feel  that  prices  during  the  next  few  / 
months  are  more  important  than  for  the  long 
pull,  or  they  may  sincerely  believe  that  govern¬ 
ment  '  has  the  responsibility  of  guaranteeing 
profitable  prices! 

Some  who  keep  their. fingers  on  the  pulse  of 
milk  marketing  believe  that  manufactured  dairy 
products  will  be  selling  above  support  levels  be¬ 
fore  next  winter.  They  (and  many  dairymen) 
feel  that  supports  have  failed  to  improve  prices, 
that  they  prevent  desirable  changes  in  farming, 
that  they  increase  surpluses,  and  that  they  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  more  government  controls. 

It  seems  reasonable,  if  price  supports  are  the 
solution  to  unsatisfactory  prices,  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  should  have  been  solved  by  this  time.  Also 
that  growers  with  price-supported  products 
should  be  more  prosperous  than  those  without 
supports — which  definitely  is  not  true. 

In  the  February  15  issue  I  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  supports  should  have  been  reduced 
more  gradually,  preferably,  starting  a  year  ago. 

I  still  believe  that.  Yet  I  also,  believe  that  in  a 
few  months  an  overwhelming  majority  of  north¬ 
eastern  dairymen  will  agree  that  freezing  sup¬ 
ports  at  last  year’s  levels  would  have  been  a 
step  backwards,  and  therefore  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto  was  wise  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
men  who  milk  cows. 

WE  NEED  RAILROADS 

UR  railroads  are  in  a  tight  spot,  largely  be¬ 
cause  they  are  over-regulated  to  the  point 
where  they  are  forbidden  to  compete  effectively 
with  other  forms  of  transportation.  Results  for 
January,  1958,  find  the  Boston  and  Maine,  Erie, 
Lackawanna,  New  Haven,  New  York  Central, 
and  Pennsylvania  railroads  with  an  aggregate 
net  deficit  almost  three  times  greater  than  they 
had  in  the  depression  month  of  January,  1932. 

This  is  a  serious  matter,  and  one  which  should 
not  be  tolerated. 


In  the  early  days,  railroads  were  subsidized, 
and  government  naturally  felt  justified  in  exer¬ 
cising  control,  partly  with  the  idea  of  protecting 
the  public  against  a  possible  monopoly.  But 
times  have  changed,  and  present  impractical  and 
harmful  controls  should  be  modified  and  mod¬ 
ernized.  Fair  competition  with  other  transporta¬ 
tion  means  should  be  encouraged  rather  than 
hampered,  and  profits  sufficient  to  pay  dividends 
and  to  make  improvements  should  be  permitted. 

These  things  will  be  done  when  the  public 
understands  the  situation  and  demands  action  to 
correct  it.  Our  railroads  are  essential! 

I 

COST-PRICE  SQUEEZE 

ARMERS  might  conclude  that  they  are  the 
only  ones  caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze.  I 
can  assure  you  that  farm  paper  publishers  know 
how  you  feel,  because  they,  too,  are  caught  in 
the  same  vise. 

The  people  who  work  for  us  want  pay  increas¬ 
es.  You  can’t  blame  them  for  that,  yet  somehow 
our  income  must  meet  expenses.  Paper  costs 
more,  repairs  are  more  expensive,  taxes  creep  up, 
and  now  postal  rates  are  likely  to  be  increased. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  one  farm  cost  that  hasn’t 
increased,  the  subscription  price  of  American 
Agriculturist.  One  Service  Bureau  claim 
settled,  one  production  or  marketing  hint,  one 
article  on  family  living — any  one  of  these  can 
repay  you  a  thousand  percent  return  on  'your 
investment  in  your  Farm  Paper  of  the  Northeast, 
American  Agriculturist. 

By  using  the  few  brains  with  which  we  were 
endowed,  we  figure  on  sending  you  better  and 
more  helpful  copies  of  American  Agriculturist 
as  the  months  roll  along.  You  can  help  us  keep 
our  costs  down.  When  you  get  a  notice  that 
your  subscription  is  expiring,  send  your  renewal 
in  the  next  mail.  When  our  agent  calls,  extend 
your  subscription  while  the  price  is  low. 

HOW  WE  SPRUCED  UP 
THE  HOME  PLACE 

E  KNOW  what  fine  things  the  young  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  4-H  clubs  and  other  juvenile 
organizations  do  in  so  many  ways.  Let’s  have 
some  letters  from  young  people  among  our  read¬ 
ers  telling  what  they  and  their  parents  are  doing 
this  spring  to  spruce  up  their  homes  either  inside 
or  out.  Letters  should  not  be  too  long,  they 
should  be  written  plainly,  and  be  sent  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Contest  Department,  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  not  later  than 
May  2.  Thanks  for  your  entries.  We  do  not  take 
the  time  to  acknowledge  them  individually. 

For  the  letter  that  the  judges  consider  the  best 
we  will  award  $5.00,  with  $1.00  to  the  writer  of 
every  other  letter  we  can  find  space  to  publish. 

GRANDPARENTS 

DECENTLY  a  man  about  my  age  remarked 
x  that  he  was  glad  he  was  a  grandfather.  When 
asked  why,  he  reminded  me  of  all  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  children  who  had  shot  or  otherwise 
eliminated  their  parents. 
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I’m  glad  I’m  a  grandfather,  too,  because  I  ge( 
all  the  advantages  without  the  responsibilities! 
For  example,  when  Nancy,  aged  4,  went  to  feed 
the  ducks  in  the  park,  she  became  so  interested 
that  she  failed  to  see  one  duck  warily  approach-  I 
ing  to  snatch  the  piece  of  bread  from  her  hand, 
Her  reaction  was  instantaneous: 

“Here,  you,  bring  that  back  here!”  she 
shouted. 

Or  take  Dave  when  he  was  7  and  allowed  to 
ride  a  neighbor’s  pony.  During  a  shower  the 
pony  was  tethered  in  the  yard,  and  soon  after 
the  shower  Dave  wanted  to  ride. 

“He’s  wet,”  was  my  answer. 

.  “I’m  going  out  to  see,”  was  the  reply.  Soon  he 
returned,  on  a  run,  as  usual. 

“He’s  dry,  Grandpa,”  was  the  report. 

Resigning  myself  to  the  inevitable,  I  an¬ 
nounced  that  I  would  check  his  findings.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  hedge  just  a  little,  Dave  volunteered, 
“Well,  he  isn’t  BONE  dry!” 

Yes,  grandchildren  are  fun.  It’s  amusing,  too, 
to  see  sons  and  daughters  meeting  the  same 
problems  we  did  when  they  were  growing,  in¬ 
cluding  rules  and  regulations  that  then  seemed 
so  unnecessary  to  them,  but  which  now  seem  so 
reasonable. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK 

I 

J  SINCERELY  hope  that  the  time  never  comes 
"when  any  farmer  is  compelled  to  join  any  or¬ 
ganization  in  order  to  operate  a  farm.  I  hope  also 
that  the  time  will  come  when  no  worker  any¬ 
where  in  America  must  join  a  labor  union  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  or  hold  a  job. 

Already  18  states  have  “right  to  work”  laws, 
and  there  is  serious  discussion  about#such  laws 
in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Ohio,  Washington,  Kentucky  and  Kansas, 
In  addition  to  the  fundamental  soundness  of 
“right  to  work”  laws,  there  is  the  fact  that  non¬ 
voluntary  union  membership  increases  the  power 
of  union  leaders,  makes  it  difficult  for  rank  and 
file  members  to  retain  control  of  unions,  and 
makes  racketeering  and  union  corruption  more 
probable.  - 

An  exceedingly  important  Congressional  task 
as  yet  undone  is  the  passing  of  legislation  to 
close  legal  loopholes  in  laws  affecting  unions,  as 
brought  to  light  by  Senator  McClellan’s  Com-' 
mittee. 


TTHE  VERMONT  dairy  industry  is  closely 
watching  the  effect  of  the  introduction  in  a 
part  of  the  Boston  market  of  gallon  jug  milk, 
cash  and  carry,  at  a  great  reduction  below  home 
delivered  prices.  In  the  Springfield,  Mass,  area 
a  recent  “price  war”  of  this  nature  increased 
Class  I  sales  and  for  a  time  at  least  reduced  deal¬ 
er  spreads  to  very  low  levels.  Some  dealers  were 
unable  to  meet  the  competition  and  went  out  of 
business. 

“Vermont  farmers  badly  need  increased  sales 
to  handle  increased  production.  Adjustments  in 
the  costs  and  methods  of  marketing  milk  are 
very  much  in  order.  Disastrous  price  wars  which 
result  in  reduced  competition  are  another 
matter.” — Elmer  Towne,  Commissioner  of  Mn' 
culture,  Vermont. 

\ 

*  *  * 

“To  me,  old  age  is  always  ten  years  older  than 
I  am.” — Bernard  Baruch. 
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BASE  RATING:  Some  misunderstanding  has  developed  among  dairy- 

. . . . .  i urn  . .  men  who  received  daily  base  figures  along  with  their 

February  milk  checks.  The  amendments  to  Order  No.  27  last  summer  provided 
tor  a  base  rating  trial  run  whereby  figures  would  be  collected  to  show  how  base 
rating  would  affect  returns.  These  figures  will  have  no  effect  on  your  milk 
checks  unless  the  Order  is  changed  later  following  hearings  and  a  vote.  How¬ 
ever,  you  should  do  some  careful  figuring  to  see  how  a  base  rating  plan  would 
affect  your  income  if  it  is  adopted. 

DAIRY  SUPPORTS:  As  the  result  of  increases  in  the  parity  prices 

of  manufactured  dairy  products,  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  has  announced  a  slight  increase  in  dollars  and  cents  support  prices. 

For  milk  for  manufactured  purposes,  the  support  beginning  April  1  will  be 
$3.06  a  cwt.  rather  than  the  $3.03  previously  announced.  Support  on  butterfat 
will  be  56.60  a  pound  instead  of  the  56.20  announced  earlier.  Support  prices  for 
the  year  ending  April  i  were  $3.25  for  milk  for  manufacture  and  58.60  for 
butterfat. 


CROP  ACREAGE:  On  March  1,  U.  S.  farmers  indicated  intention  to 

plant  2%  fewer  acres  of  16  major  crops  than  they 
planted  in  1957.  Late  summer  and  fall  POTATO  acreage  may  be  up  1%.  (2% 
in  the  East).  CORN,  75 -million  acres  (1.2  million  above  ’57).  WHEAT,  56.5  mil¬ 
lion  acres;  last  year  50  million. 

New  York  farmers  plan  smaller  acreages  of  CORN,  OATS  AND  BARLEY; 
the  same  acreage  of  DRIED  BEANS;  more  acres  of  POTATOES  on  Long  Island, 
but  fewer  upstate. 

CREDIT:  Farmers  have  invested  over  $250,000,000  or  their  own  money  in 

their  cooperative  Fai'm  Credit  System.  The  System  supplied 
over  $3.3  billion  of  credit  to  farmers  and  farmers’  cooperatives  in  1957. 


FOOD  COSTS:  Office  holders  who  seek  consumer  support  by  shedding 

tears  about  “high  food  costs”,  ignore  the  facts.  Com¬ 
pared  to  past  decades,  consumers  are  spending  a  smaller  proportion  of  income 
for  a  better  diet.  If  returns  per  hours  worked  on  farms  equalled  union  wages, 
food  costs  would  be  much  higher,  and  from  the  farm  viewpoint,  much  fairer. 

BUSINESS:  ■  ‘  ‘Based  on  a  history  of  past  recessions,  the  odds  are  2  to  1 
that  this  one  will  end  before  next  January  1.  My  guess  is 
that  the  bottom  will  be  reached  this  summer  or  fall,  and  that  some  improvement 
will  be  evident  before  the  end  of  the  year.” — W.  I.  Myers,  Dean  of  the  N.Y.S. 
College  of  Agriculture,  in  a  talk  to  a  Farm  and  Home  Week  audience. 

ABUNDANCE:  Some  who  believe  in  more  government  in  business  and  in 

agriculture  tell  us  with  tears  in  their  voices  that  “our 
food  surplus  is  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse.” 

How  silly  can  we  get  ?  The  ability  to  produce  more  food  when  needed  is  indeed 
a  blessing.  But  wasting  our  natural  resources  to  produce  unwanted  food  NOW 
for  storage  in  government  bins  is  the  height  of  folly! 

LATE  POTATO  ACREAGE:  Intentions  to  plant  reports  indicate 

that  POTATO  growers  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  plus  some  western  states,  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  late  potato  acreage.  USD  A  warns  that  any  considerable  acreage  increase 
plus  favorable  weather  will  mean  low  prices  next  winter. 

•  V 


ItSong  of  the  Lazy  FaijnepA 

• 

'IX/' HEN  APRIL  showers  start  to 
fall,  my  neighbor  isn’t  pleased  at 
all;  he  storms  and  thunders  all  around 
because  he  can’t  work  soggy  ground. 
He’s  sure  the  rain  will  never  quit  un¬ 
til  it’s  far  too  late  to  git  his  field  work 
finished  up  this  spring,  and  so  he 
won’t  raise  anything.  Mirandy  talks 
the  same  fool  way,  she  thinks  that 
rain  for  one  more  day  is  absolutely 
sure  to  queer  her  plans  for  garden 
crops  this  year.  She  claims  we’ll  soon 
be  naked,  too,  unless  the  rain  is 
quickly  through  because  without  a 
drying  sun  she’ll  never  get  her  wash¬ 
ing  done. 

How  silly  can  a  person  get?  I’ve 
never  seen  a  wet  spell  yet  that  lasted 
long  enough  so  we  could  rest  the  sum¬ 
mer  through,  by  gee.  My  neighbor 
and  Mirandy  Jane  would  be  the  first 
ones  to  complain  if  April  should  stay 
bright  and  dry  without  a  rain  cloud 
in  the  sky.  They  both  are  smart 
enough  to  know  that  not  a  single  crop 
sun  alone,  they  know  it’s  true  that  it  must  have  some  mois- 
far  as  I’m  concerned,  I’m  glad  about  the  rainy  days  we’ve 
lots  of  time  ahead  for  sweat,  I’m  pleased  I  needn’t  start 
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SOIL  MANAGEMENT 


Unique  new 
fertilizer  practice 
pays  off 


Leading  vegetable,  corn  and 
potato  growers  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  clever  way  of  supply¬ 
ing  nitrogen  to  crops,  when 
they  need  it,  as  they  need  it. 

By  feedi  ng  nitrogen  to  green 
cover  crops  (instead  of  the  cash 
crop)  these  farmers  build  up  soil 
nutrients  and  organic  matter  to 
levels  that  can  evenly  feed  almost 
any  crop  through  its  growing  sea¬ 
son.  Here  are  the  details  ; 

1  .Green  manure  cover  crops,  rye 
grass  or  small  grains,  are  sowed 
right  after  the  cash  crop  harvest. 
They  are  fertilized  as  soil  tests 
indicate  for  vigorous  fall  growth. 

2 .  In  the  spring, about  one  month 
before  plowing,  the  green  manure 
is  heavily  fertilized  with  nitrogen. 

3.  By  plow-down  time,  a  heavy 
growth  of  green  manure,  high  in 
nutrients,  has  been  produced.  Be¬ 
cause  nitrogen  no  longer  is  limit¬ 
ing,  much  potash  and  phosphorous 
are  picked  up  by  the  cover  crop. 

4.  The  high  nitrogen  content  of 
the  plowed-down  green  manure 
promotes  even  decomposition  and 
release  of  plant  food. 


AMMONIUM  NITRATE 
FOR  FRUITS  AND  GRAINS 

Tree  fruits  need  nitrogen  every 
year  for  vigorous  growth  and 
quality  fruit.  To  get  maximum 
results,  balance  nitrogen  with 
proper  amounts  of  potash  and 
phosphate.  Supply  lime  if  needed. 

•  How  much  nitrogen  to  use  per 
tree  depends  on ;  the  variety  and 
age  of  your  trees;  hunger  signs 
shown  by  trees  in  previous  sea¬ 
sons  or  by  present  cover  crop; 
productivity  of  the  tree;  and  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  stored  in  tree 
or  available  from  other  sources. 

•  The  general  rule  is  1/4  to  4}4 
lbs.  of  Aeroprills  per  tree.  Fer¬ 
tilize  trees  early  to  insure  high 
levels  of  soil  nitrogen  at  blossom 
time  and  for  several  weeks  when 
fruit  growth  is  most  rapid. 


5.  Soils  enriched  in  this  way, 
with  the  addition  of  supplementary 
fertilizer  at  planting  as  indicated 
by  soil  tests,  provide  a  complete 
and  lasting  food  supply  for  any 
vegetable  crop  all  through  the 
season.  The  question  .  .  .  when 
and  how  much  ...  is  answered 
automatically. 

Crop  Refuse.  Slightly  higher 
amounts  of  nitrogen  plowed  down 
with  crop  refuse  instead ‘of  cover 
crops  give  similar  nutrient  and 
soil  building  benefits.  — 

Aeroprills®Ammonium  Nitrate 
.  .  .  ideal  for  this  soil-building 
practice.  Half  is  nitrate  nitrogen 
that  the  cover  crop  takes  up  quickly. 
The  other  half  is  more  slowly 
available  ammonia  nitrogen  much 
of  which  the  cover  crop  also  takes 
up.  Because  ammonia  nitrogen  is 
leach  resistant,  any  remaining  in 
the  soil  feeds  the  cash  crop  directly. 


Aeroprills  Ammonium  Nitrate  is  free 
flowing,  concentrated  33.5%  nitro¬ 
gen.  You  handle  fewer  bags,  make 
fewer  trips  with  the  spreader.  Ask 
your  fertilizer  dealer  for  Aeroprills. 
Write  for  free  leaflet.  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Nitrogen  Dept., 
New  York  20,  New  York. 

Grains  need  twice  as  much  nitro¬ 
gen  as  other  plant  foods.  Nitrogen 
is  particularly  low  now  in  cold 
soils  and  soils  leached  by  heavy 
fall  and  spring  rains.  And,  grain’s 
big  demand  for  nitrogen  starts 
with  early  spring  growth.  To  get 
the  most  profitable  grain  yields 
and  maintain  soil  fertility  use 
about  75  to  150  lbs.  of  Aeroprills 
per  acre.  Use  the  higher  rate  if 
lodging  is  not  expected  to  be  a 
problem  and  if  you  have  supplied 
potash,  phosphate  and  lime  needs 
for  top  yields. 


To  make  vigorous,  healthy 
growth  and  produce  abundant 
yields,  ail  crops  require  a  bal¬ 
anced  fertilizer  program.  Mixed 
fertilizers  are  the  most  efficient 
way  to  supply  the  plant  food 
needs  of  your  crops.  With  one 
trip  across  your  field,  you  can 
apply  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potash  plus  secondary  plant 
foods  and  minor  elements  as 
needed.  Mixed  fertilizers  save 
time,  labor  and  money. 


Mnrea 

Utilize 


But  remember  many  crops  re¬ 
quire  more  nitrogen  than  mixed 
fertilizers  will  supply.  For  the 
most  profitable  yields  be  sure 
to  use  plenty  of  supplemental 
nitrogen  where  needed.  Use 
genuine  ARCADIAN  Ammonium 
Nitrate  when  your  crops  need 
extra  nitrogen. 


ammonium 

►  NITRATE  A 


ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  works  in  partnership  with 
mixed  fertilizers  to  give  your  crops  extra  grow  power.  It  con¬ 
tains  33.5%  nitrogen-both  quick-acting  and  long-lasting  nitro¬ 
gen.  It’s  made  in  firm,  shot-shaped  pellets,  free-flowing  in  any 
distributor. 

The  quick-acting  nitrogen  in  ARC  At)  IAN  Ammonium 
Nitrate  gets  your  crops  off  to  a  fast  start  of  vigorous  growth 
and  helps  them  develop  healthy,  deep-green  color.  The  long- 
lasting  nitrogen  in  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  keeps 
feeding  your  crops  until  abundant  yields  are  matured. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  a  substitute  Ammonium  Nitrate! 
Make  sure  you  get  genuine  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate 
made  by  America’s  leading  nitrogen  producer  in  America’s 
largest  nitrogen  plant.  Your  fertilizer  man  will  be  glad  to 


supply  you  with  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  along  with 
your  mixed  fertilizers. 


If  you  prefer  to  use  another  form  of  nitrogen  for  top-dressing 
or  side-dressing,  ask  for  genuine  ARCADIAN  American  Nitrate 
of  Soda  ...  or  ARCADIAN  A-N-L®  Nitrogen  with  Magnesium 
.  .  .  or  ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Solutions. 


Use  plenty  of  mixed  fertilizers  and  when  you  need  extra  nitro 
gen,  always  buy  ARCADlAN! 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

New  York  6,  N.  Y.  •  Hopewell,  Va. 
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tuey  sell  more  because 


People  Pick  Their  Own 


n 


ORE  THAN  two-thirds  of  the 
customers  of  “Bottcher’s  Gar¬ 
dens”  on  Route  17E  between 
Big  Flats  and  Corning,  New 
York,  pick  '  their  own  vegetables. 
“That’s  the  only  way  we  could  carry  on 
the  size  of  business  we  do,”  says  Wil¬ 
liam  Bottcher,  farm  operator. 

William  Bottcher  raises  some  35 
acres  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  each 
year.  His  father,  August,  was  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  William  until  his  death  a 
short  time  ago.  Until  1950  they  sold 
most  vegetables  at  wholesale  in  stores 
in  Elmira  and  Corning.  In  1950,  Wil¬ 
liam,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell,  came 
home  to  take  over  the  farm!  operation 
and  soon  after  that  they  decided  to 
build  a  roadside  stand  and  to  sell  vege¬ 
tables  on  the  farm. 

At  first  some  vegetables  were  sold 
there  and  the  rest  at  the  stores  in  the 
two  cities.  But  the  roadside  business 
grew  so  that  in  two  years  all  the  vege¬ 
tables  were  sold  at  the  stand.  Then  the 
ever-decreasing  supply  of  farm  help 
brought  on  other  problems  so  the  Bott- 
chers  tried  the  idea  of  having  custom¬ 
ers  harvest  their  own  vegetables.  This 
plan  has  worked  so  well  that  now  60  to 
75%  of  the  vegetables  and  strawberries 
raised  are  harvested  by  those  who  pur¬ 
chase  them.  The  rest  are  harvested  and 


displayed  and  sold  at  the  stand. 

Bottcher  keeps  a  good  supply  of 
vegetables  on  hand.  Prices  are  plainly 
labeled.  They  allow  the  customers  to 
harvest  everything  but  sweet  corn. 
They  believe  too  much  corn  is  spoiled 


For)  customers  who  don't 
want  to  pick  their  own 
vegetables,  William  Bott¬ 
cher  has  this  attractive 
stand. 


pending  on  the  quality  and  the  supply. 
Since  labor  for  harvesting  is  scarce, 
Bottcher  tries  to  make  the  price  at¬ 
tractive  enough  so  people  will  want  to 
harvest  their  own. 

William  Bottcher  has  confidence  in 
people’s  honesty.  From  the  time  the 
stand  is  opened  about  May  1  to  sell 
vegetable  and  flower  plants  (grown  in 
their  own  greenhouse)  throughout  the 
season  until  the  last  pumpkins,  squash¬ 
es,  and  cabbages  are  gone,  no  attempt 


0^ 


by  having  inexperienced  people  pull 
down  the  husks  to  see  if  it  is  good. 
Baskets  may  be  brought  from  home  or 
supplied  at  the  farm.  The  price  paid  for 
vegetables  is  the  retail  price  at  the 
stand,  less  the  amount  that  would  have 
to  be  paid  farm  labor  to  harvest  them. 
This  may  vary  from  time  to  time  de¬ 


is  made  to  lock  or  close  the  stand.  In 
fact,  it  i^  an  open  stand  that  cannot 
be  closed.  At  night  the  lights  are  turn¬ 
ed  out,  and  everything  is  left  as  it  is. 
In  fall  there  are  piles  of  pumpkins, 
squashes  and  cabbages  by  the  stand  at 
all  times. 

“We  have  never  lost^anything  that 


we  know  of,”  says  William,  “surely  not 
enough  to  worry  about.  We  never 
watch  a  customer  to  see  if  he  picks 
more  than  he  pays  for.  If  he  comes  to 
us  and  pays  for  a  bushel  of  tomatoes 
or  a  crate  of  berries,  we  accept  pay  for 
the  amount  he  says  he  got.  If  he  has 
more  hidden  in  his  car,  we  don’t  know 
it,  and  we  riever  look.  I’m  sure  we  lose 
less  by  trusting  people  than  we  would 
gain  if  we  paid  someone  to  make  cer¬ 
tain.” 

Although  strawberries,  tomatoes,  and 
sweet  corn  are  their  big  crops,  most 
other  common  vegetables  are  grown.  In 
the  fall  there  is  a  good  market  for 
Indian  corn,  gourds,  flowers,,  and  pump¬ 
kins  for  Jack-O-Lanterns.  He  has  all 
sizes  of  the  latter  and  prices  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  size.  During  the  fall  high 
quality  apples  are  purchased  and  re¬ 
sold  at  the  stand.  Eggs  from  his  farm 
flock  are  sold  at  the  farm  the  year 
round. 

The  vegetables  grown  and  sold  are 
of  high  quality.  The  crops  are  heavily 
fertilized  and  complete  spray  schedules 
recommended  by  the  Extension  Service 
to  control  insects  and  diseases  are  fol¬ 
lowed.  Because  of  the  nearness  to  the 
river  and  the  type  of  soil,  wells  can  be 
driven  almost  anywhere  and  the  crops 
can  be  easily  irrigated. 

Mr.  Bottcher  is  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  marketing  plan.  It  takes  no 
more  labor  than  was  required  when  he 
sold  wholesale  and  sent  a  truck  to  town 
each  day  with  vegetables  and  the  pro¬ 
fits  are  greater. 


HE  STORY  of  the  mechanic 
arts  in  agriculture  is  a  long 
one  although  it  does  not  cover 
more  than  my  lifetime  of 
seventy-odd  years. 

My  memory  begins  with  the  men  in 
the  harvest  fields  raking  hay  into  wind¬ 
rows,  and  oats  and  rye  into  gavels  with 
long  handled  wooden-toothed  rakes. 
Sixty  years  ago  there  were  a  few  hay 
mowing  machines  drawn  by  horses  and 
a  few  mechanical  reapers  with  revolv¬ 
ing  rakes  that  left  the  grain  in  loose 
gavels  or  bundles.  Those  loose  bundles 
had  to  be  tied  by  hand  with  a  straw 
band. 


I  shall  never  forget  tying  or  binding 
bundles  of  rye  in  the  heat  of  the  Fourth 
of  July.  In  reaching  around  the  bundle 
one  usually  encountered  a  briar  or 
thistle  on  the  underside.  The  sweat  that 
a  man  had  to  endure  while  swinging  a 
hay  scythe  and  a  grain  cradle  will  long 
be  remembered  by  anyone  who  had  the 
experience. 

These  memories  are  not  nostalgic.  I 
cannot  call  them  the  good  old  days,  be¬ 
cause  men  were  usually  worked  to 
death  in  their  fifties  or  sixties,  and 
women’s  hands  were  gnarled  and 
knuckled  by  long  toil.  I  also  remember 
nearly  whole  families  of  children  being 
wiped  out  by  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever.  People  were  still  baffled  and  con¬ 
fused  by  their  inability  to  cope  with 
disease,  and  perhaps  the  shades  of 
witchcraft  had  not  entirely  vanished 
from  the  rural  scene.  I  remember  play- 
lnS  in  an  old  stone  house  in  northern 
Dutchess  County  that  had  a  “witch 
beam”  in  the  attic. 


Yankee  Ingenuity 

Anyway,  in  each  generation  that  I 
have  known  there  has  been  an  intelli¬ 
gent  urge  to  invent  something  to  take 
the  place  of  the  energy  of  human 
Uuscle.  From  the  dog-powered  churn 
and  horse-powered  thresher  to  the 
steam  engine  to  thresh  grain  and  saw 
wood,  we  passed  along  to  the  gas  en¬ 
gine.  Here  the  power  principle  changed 
rom  converting  water  into  steam  by 
heat  to  burning  the  fuel  directly  in  the 
Power  cylinders.  Around  forty  years 
ago  the  one-cylinder  gas  engine  began 
0  find  many  uses  in  farmers’  barns. 

Then  came  the  wider  use  of  elec- 
iicity  for  motors,  and  all  the  gadgets 
We  have  known  in  recent  years.  I  have 
Seen  all  this  in  my  lifetime,  including 


FARM  POWER : 


ADVANTAGES 

PROBLEMS 


By  FRANK  W.  BENEWAY 

Wayne  County,  New  York,  Farmer 


the  first  horseless  carriage  that  trav¬ 
eled  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  the 
first  airplane  that  flew  from  Albany 
to  New  York.  In  the  early  years  of 
mechanization,  perhaps  the  lack  of  in¬ 
ventive  genius  was  not  so  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  as  the  lack  of  durable  bearings 
and  oils  to  stand  the  friction.  Science 
has  found  the  oil  and  bearing'answers 
to  apply  mechanization  to  agriculture 
as  well  as  to  all  the  rest  of  our  civiliz¬ 
ation. 

Now  nearly  all  of  the  answers  center 
in  one  word— OIL.  Without  oil  for  bear¬ 
ing  lubrication  and  power  for  the  cyl¬ 
inders  we  could  be  set  back  many  years 
of  mechanized  civilization.  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  fallacies  in  modern 
thinking  center  around  our  inability 
fully  to  realize  the  colossal  impact  that 
mechanization  has  had  on  all  of  our 
civilization. 

This  impact  has  even  had  a  tendency 
to  push  the  parity  formula  toward  the 
background  and  lessen  the  importance 
of  the  old  gold  standard.  Truly,  oil  will 
be  more  and  more  sought  after  by  the 
nations.  More  truly,  mechanization  has 
changed  the  pattern  of  our  lives.  It  has 
had  a  vital  influence  on  all  our  produc¬ 
tion,  cooperative  and  distribution  ag¬ 
encies. 

More  or  Bigger  Cooperatives 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  these  days 
about  more  cooperatives  to  solve  the 
farm  problem.  I  have  given  this  subject 
a  lot  of  thought  and  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  real  answer  is  more  coop¬ 
eratives  or  the  consolidation  and  merg¬ 
ing  of  what  cooperatives  we  already 
have.  In  recent  years  most  of  the  co¬ 
operatives  and  non-cooperatives  have 
progressed  and  grown  through  merger 
and  consolidation  instead  of  internal 
expansion. 

In  most  cases  the  objective  has  been 
to  obtain  more  outlets  and  distribution 
for  the  product.  I  believe  that  this  can 
largely  be  defined  as  vertical  integra¬ 
tion,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

One  serious  problem  for  farmers  to¬ 
day  is  not  whether  vertical  integration 


is  coming  to  the  family-sized  farm,  but 
how  is  it  coming  ?  The  young  men  com¬ 
ing  onto  the  farms  will  need  to  have 
investment  capital  for  land,  buildings 
and  equipment.  With  the  present  tax 
bite  for  school  tax,  land  tax  and  in¬ 
surance,  along  with  income  tax,  a  farm¬ 
er  in  a  good  year  uses  up  all  the  money 
a  young  farmer  should  have  to  pay  on 
a  mortgage  and  equipment  debt.  Is  this 
young  farmer’s  financing  going  to  be 
done  by  some  non-cooperative  corpora¬ 
tion  or  some  large  consolidated  farmer 
cooperative  ? 

Too  Much  Food? 

There  has  been  some  talk  in  our 
newspapers  about  squeezing  out  a  lot 
of  farmers  to  get  rid  of  surplus  pro¬ 
duction.  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  this 
concept  except  where  inefficiency  ne¬ 
cessitates  it.  The  consumer  groups  who 
advocate  plowing  under  farmers  would 
be  the  first  to  wail  if  food  became 
scarce  and  high  in  price. 

If  we  farmers^-as  has  been  suggested, 
have  too  much  sentiment  for  the  family 
farm,  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  we  do  not 
have  deep  sentiment  for  our  farms,  our 


FARMER  CITED 

Frank  W.  Beneway  (center), 
Ontario,  N.  Y.  fruit  farmer, 
received  a  citation  for 
“distinguished  service  to 
agriculture"  from  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety.  Congratulating  Bene¬ 
way  are  Webster  J.  Birds- 
all.  President  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty  (left);  and  Dean  W.  I. 
Myers  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell. 
Presentation  was  made  at 
the  College's  annual 
alumni  luncheon  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week  on 
the  Cornell  campus. 


homes,  and  our  families,  just  what 
should  we  have  any  sentiment  for  at 
all  ?  Our  greatest  error  seems  to  be 
that  we  have  produced  more  than 
enough  food  for  all  the  rest  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  eat.  If  a  million  farmers  leave 
their  homes,  where  could  they  all  get 
other  jobs  ? 

We  Must  Keep  Control 

The  institution  or  organization, 
whether  it  be  cooperative  or  non-coop¬ 
erative,  that  furnishes  investment  cap¬ 
ital  for  our  young  farmers  will  have  a 
large  control  of  our  farming  opera¬ 
tions.  I  believe  that  farmers  should 
take  a  position  now  and  determine  that 
it  shall  be  done  by  our  consolidated 
farm  cooperatives.  If  the  farm  people 
lost  control  of  their  financing  we  could 
gradually  disintegrate  toward  the  stat¬ 
us  of  peasantry.  Prior  to  the  twelfth 
century,  a  peasant  was  a  person  who 
could  not  vote  or  own  the  land  he  lived 
and  worked  on.  Our  voting  numbers  are 
diminishing.  We  must  continue  to  own 
our  land. 

In  this  age  of  mechanization,  the 
whole  civilized  world  is  sliding  on  oil  in 
new  bearings.  We  farmers  can  and 
must  find  the  leadership  to  resolve  our 
own  problems  on  the  new  bearings 
which  science  has  wrought.  If  we  fail 
to  find  our  leadership  in  our  own  or¬ 
ganizations,  we  may  be  saddled  with 
the  Brannan  Plan  or  some  other  scheme 
that  would  make  us  wards  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment! 


McKEE 

SHREDDER-HARVESTER 

Brings  your  hcty  in 
at  Vz  the  cost 
of  the  baler  method! 

Actual  figures  prove  the  McKee 
Shredder-Harvester  takes  hay  from 
windrow  to  barn  at  a  cost  of  97 
cents  per  ton— as  against  $2.54  per 
ton  for  baler  method.  (Labor  at  $1.00 
per  hr.  for  both  methods). 

Handle  hay,  straw,  grass,  silage 
and  corn  silage  easily  by  yourself! 
Save  the  high  cost  of  extra  help.  Go 
right  ahead  when  the  time  is  right 
and  put  in  as  many  as  20  tons  per 
day!  That's  what  other  farmers  are 
doing  with  the  new  McKee  Shredder- 
Harvester!  Get  all  the  money-saving 
facts  now! 


The  easiest,  longest-lasting, 
lowest-cost  control  for  hornflies 
Du  Pont  Marlate  methoxychlor 


Use  this  self-priming  high  volume,  roller  type 
pump  for  sprinkler  irrigation  or  filling  liquid 
fertilizer  tanks,  for  draining  ditches  or  haul¬ 
ing  water,  It  mounts  on  your  tractor  PTO  like 
a  sprayer  pump,  but  delivers  more  than  a  gal¬ 
lon  a  second,  even  at  a  90- 
ft.  pressure  head.  Handles 
clean  or  dirty  water,  most 
agricultural  solutions,  and 
fuel  oil  too! 

Write  for.complete  pump  catalog 

JFIypro  Engineering , 

700  39th  Ave.  N.E.  Minneapolis  21,  Minn. 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS- 


BEEF  IS  Til  El  B  BUSINESS 


The  ONE-MAN 
HARVESTER 


McKee  Bros.  Limited,  John  P.  Halpin  &  Sons, 

Box  117.  West  Henrietta  Rd., 

Wampsville,  New  York  Henrietta,  New  York 

Phone — Oneida  617M  Phone — 240-R 

Tom  Donly, 

King  Ferry,  New  York 
Phone — Poplar  Ridge  2181 


£256) '  8 


Easy-to-use  Du  Pont  “Marlate”  50  is  rubbed  on  direct  from  the  bag. 
No  mixing,  no  sprayer  is  needed  to  kill  hornflies  this  fast,  simple  way. 


BIG  barrel-a-minute  HYPRO  PUMP 

mounts  directly 
on  tractor  PTO 


FOUR  cattlemen  were  named  to  the 
“500  Beef  Club”  at  Cornell’s  Farm 
and  Home  Week.  Pictured  here  with 
Prof.  J.  I.  Miller  (center)  who  pre¬ 
sented  the  awards,  are  (1.  to  r.)  Duane 
Ford,  Elba;  Leslie  Irwin,  manager  of 
Shore  Acres  Farm,  Youngstown;  Harold 
Brown,  manager,  Bent  Lee  Farm,  Brant 
Lake;  and  E.  D.  Mulligan,  Avon.  Ford 


,  received  a  plaque  as  top  qualifier  f°r 
the  club.  The  others  received  certifi¬ 
cates.  Club  members  have  to  wean  a 
90  per  cent  calf  crop,  produce  calves 
that  average  in  the  “choice”  fee(*e‘ 
grade,  and  wean  calves  averaging  5® 
pounds  at  225  days  of  age.  Awards 
were  made  by  the  department  of  aninia 
husbandry  in  the  New  York  State  Co- 
lege  of  Agriculture. 


Hand  dusting  with  Du  Pont 
“Marlate”  50  methoxychlor  insec¬ 
ticide  controls  hornflies  and  takes 
only  30  seconds  per  cow,  lasts  two 
to  three  weeks.  Just  sprinkle  a 
rounded  tablespoon  of  “Marlate” 
on  the  back  and  neck  and  rub  in 
gently.  The  convenient  4-lb.  bag 
lasts  20  to  30  cows  all  season. 
There’s  no  residue  in  the  milk  when 
this  method  is  used  according  to 
directions.  For  potent  residual  con¬ 
trol  of  flies  in  barns  and  around 


premises,  mix  “Marlate”  50  with 
water  and  spray. 

DEALERS:  Order  your  “Marlate”  50 
methoxychlor  insecticide  now  and  be 
ready  when  the  fly  season  starts.  Write 
Du  Pont,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept., 
Room  D4030,  Wilmington  98,  Del. 


mm 
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BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
.  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


American  Agriculturist,  April  19,  195^ 


Farm  Groups  Elect  During 
47th  Farm  and  Home  Week 


|HILE  attendance  at  Cornell’s 
Farm  and  Home  Week  was 
somewhat  below  previous  rec¬ 
ords,  those  who  attended  en¬ 
joyed  a  fine  program. 

A  number  of  organizations  held  an¬ 
nual  meetings  and  elected  officers,  as 
follows : 

New  York  Swine  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation.  President  Edward  Sodoma  of 
Brockport;  vice  president  Fritz  Eisen- 
hard,  Warsaw,  and  secretary-treasurer 
LeRoy  Poorman,  Waterloo,  were  re¬ 
elected,  as  were  all  of  the  present  di¬ 
rectors  and  one  new  one,  W.  D.  Auble, 
Ovid,  N.  Y.  The  directors  are:  Duane 
Ford,  Elba;  Gerald  Scott,  Portville; 
W.  B.  Stewart,  Brockport;  Ralph  Bliek, 
Williamson;  Frank  Wiley,  Victor;  Le¬ 
Roy  Kamner,  Clarence;  Rudolph  Os¬ 
wald,  Hillsdale;  and  Leland  Schroader, 
Penn  Yan. 

New  York  Hereford  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Scott  Traxler,  Dansville,  was 
re-elected  president;  Charles  Weston, 
Marion  and  M.  D.  Lacy,  Ithaca,  were 
re-elected  vice  president  and  secretary 
respectively,  while  F.  James  Williams 
Jr.,  Pleasant  Valley,  was  re-elected 
treasurer.  A  new  director  elected  was 
Herbert  Dodge,  Frankfort,  and  direc¬ 
tors  John  Debrueque,  Canastota;  H. 
Edward  Martin,  Dover  Plains;  and  A. 
Burwell  Price,  Clarence,  were  re¬ 
elected. 

The  New  York  Angus  Association 
re-elected  its  full  slate  of  officers  for 
the  coming  year.  They  are:  William 
Landauer,  Red  Hook,  president;  J.  W. 
Stiles,  Ithaca,  treasurer;  and  J.  I. 
filler,  Ithaca,  secretary.  Re-elected  vice 
presidents  are  W.  J.  Slaight,  Dansville; 
J.  Howard  Metz,  Clarence  Center;  and 
E.  C.  O’Boyle,  Katonah.  R.  P.  Roenke, 
Jr.,  Geneva,  was  named  a  director  of 
the  Association.  Other  directors  are: 
Myndert  Pangburn,  East  Aurora;  Theo¬ 
dore  Keck,  Dansville;  Harold  Brown, 
Brant  Lake;  and  Richard  Kent,  Dans¬ 
ville. 

Speaking  Contests 

The  winner  of  the  Rice  Debate  Stage 
was  Miss  Sieglinde  Dieken  of  North 
Bellmore,  Nassau  County,  who  spoke 
against  levying  a  “statewide  uniform 
sales  tax  to  relieve  the  burden  of  real 
estate  tax.”  Second  prize  went  to  Doug¬ 
las  D.  Innes  of  Cattaraugus. 

In  the  Eastman  Stage  contest  the 
first  prize  of  $100  was  won  by  James 
T.  Doyle  of  Marathon  for  his  talk  on 
the  need  for  overhaul  of  the  high  school 
curriculum.  Second  place  went  to  Her¬ 
bert  Stoevener  of  Bad  Grund,  Germany, 
an  exchange  student  at  Cornell. 

Charles  Shuman,  president  of  the 


American  Farm  Buredu  Federation 
told  the  listeners  in  his  Bailey  Hal! 
speech  that  “farmers’  long-term  in- 
terests  will  be  better  served  by  a  price 
support  system  that  responds  to  mar¬ 
ket  trends  than  one  that  depends  on 
political  decisions.  Continuing,  Mr. 
Shuman  said:  “We  in  Farm  Bureau  are 
opposed  to  efforts  to  convert  price  sup 
ports  into  government  price  fixing.” 

W.  I.  Myers,  Dean  of  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  referred 
to  the  present  slump  as  “the  best  ad 
vertised  recession  in  history.”  He  said: 
“Even  after  allowance  for  differences 
in  living  costs,  farmers  in  general,  and 
dairymen  in  particular,  get  lower  pay 
for  labor  and  management  than  many 
organized  groups.  But  a  free  agricul¬ 
ture  is  better  for  farmers  and  the 
country.  You  cannot  have,  high  sup¬ 
ports  continuously  without  controls, 
And  continued  high  supports  would  re¬ 
sult  in  further  loss  of  markets,  especial¬ 
ly  for  butter  and  cheese.” 

Professor  Herrell  DeGraff,  H.  E.  Bab¬ 
cock  Professor  of  Food  Economics, 
said :  “Our  best  market  is  not  a  hungry 
world,  but  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  U.  S.  agriculture  must  adjust 
to  the  domestic  market  plus  the  net  ex¬ 
ports  we  can  sell  rather  than  give 
away.” 

Discussing  integration,  Earl  Crouse, 
vice  president  of  the  Doane  Agricul¬ 
tural  Service,  predicted  that  “the  old 
marketing  system  may  be  replaced  by 
a  new  system  of  free  competitive  con¬ 
tracting  somewhat  similar  to  assembly¬ 
line  industries.  The  business  man  has 
no  alternative  but  to  organize  the 
markets  if  farmers  don’t  do  it  them¬ 
selves.” 

A  highlight  of  Farm  and  Home  Week 
was  the  attendance  of  more  than  300 
students  of  vocational  agriculture  from 
all  areas  of  the  State. 

—  A.  a.  — 

HAMILTON  ELECTEB 
CANNING  CBOP  HEAD 

WILLIAM  H.  HAMILTON  of  Perry, 
in  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors,  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers 
Cooperative  to  serve  out  the  term  of  the 
late  Roy  Forsyth  of  Byron. 

A  charter  member  of  Canning  Crop 
Growers,  Mr.  Hamilton  served  on  the 
corn  and  pea  advisory  committee  and 
represents  Wyoming  County  on  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Donald  Nesbitt  of 
Albion,  chairman  of  the  tomato  advis¬ 
ory  committee,  was  chosen  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 


6  STEPS  TO  BIGGER  AND 
BETTER  CORN  CROPS... 


I 

Get  crop-planning  assistance  at  your 
G.L.F.  .  .  .-complete  information  on-  seeds, 
fertilizers  and  weed  control.  G.L.F.  men  will 
Help  translate  soil  test  recommendations  into 
farm  profits  through  proper  use  of  G.L.F. 
Super  Plant  Foods.  Apply  the  full  recom¬ 
mended  amount. 


4 


2 

Pick  adapted  hybrids  that  have  proven 
themselves  on  land  like  your  own.  Select  a 
G.L.F.  open  formula  corn  that  yields  high  in 
any  maturity  group.  Every  lot  is  Arasan-Diel- 
drin  treated  for' disease  and  insect  protection; 
carefully  graded  for  exceptional  uniformity. 


5 


I 

1 

0 

3 

Plant  slowly  .  .  .  it’s  the  only  way  to  get 
full  stands.  LTse  the  recommended  planter 
plate  and  check  seed  drop  for  proper  spacing 
in  the  row.  Your  planter  must  drop  several 
seeds  per  second,  a  difficult  job  at  high  speeds. 
Plant  no  deeper  than  necessary  to  insure 
moisture. 


Control  weeds!  Weed  competition  can 
stunt  or  even  choke  out  your  crops.  G.L.F.  of¬ 
fers  complete  weed  control  service  with  the 
best  farm-proven  chemicals  for  pre-  or  post¬ 
emergence.  The  combination  of  G.L.F.  Weed 
Killers  and  Yellow  Devil  Sprayers  can  t  be 
beaten. 


Side  tlress  with  nitrogen  where  it  has  not 
been  plowed  down.  Give  your  crops  the  extra 
push  that  means  bigger  yields.  Your  G.L.F. 
offers  ammonium  nitrate,  urea  or  growth  by 
the  gallon  in  G.L.F.  Liquid  Nitrogen.  (Ask 
about  low-cost  liquid  application  equipment.) 


Compare  at  harvest  time.  Take  off 
your  corn  at  the  right  maturity,  then  compare 
with  any  other  .  .  .  for  grain  or  silage.  Fol¬ 
lowing  these  steps,  many  G.L.F.  farmers  reg¬ 
ularly  harvest  grain  yields  topping  100  bush¬ 
els  and  over  18-20  tons  of  silage  to  the  acre. 


See  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 

\ 

Complete  Crop  Service 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 
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Costs  Less  To 
Feed  Thaw  Milk! 

#  Easy  to  Mix  -  Easy  to  Feed 

#  Looks  like  Milk  -  Stays  Mixed I 

#  Reduces  Digestive  Upsets 
H  A  More  Uniform  Ration 

II  4  Successful  Dairyman  Says:  “Catfnip 

enables  me  to  control  scours." 


OLIVER 

Mowers  slice 
cutting  time 


...algo  ideal  for  Pigg.  Puppies  and  other  gmall  animalg 


FOR  LATEST  INFORMATION  ON  CALF  FEEDING  METHODS 

SEE  YOUR  WAYNE  FEED  DEALER 

or  write  to  Allied  Mills,  Inc,,  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 


Hay  goes  down  faster  with  a 
husky,  smooth-clipping  Oliver. 
Every  model  is  equipped  with  a 
newly  designed,  heavy-duty  cut¬ 
ter  bar  to  assure  trouble-free 
operation  at  high  speeds  in  your 
roughest  fields.  Two  new  semi- 
mounteds  (one  or  two  caster 
wheels)  hook  to  almost  any  power 
quickly,  follow  field  contours  in¬ 


dependently  of  tractor.  Two  3- 
point  hitch  mowers  and  a  side- 
mounted  model  also  available. 

The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400 
W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 


" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY ” 


Also  Manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


CATALOG 


ON 

MOVKSt 


CATALOG 

DAIRY  ' 

SUPPLIES  & 

SPECIALTIES 

• 

OVER 

2000  ITEMS 


STAINLESS  STEEL 
PAILS  •  STRAINERS 
Veterinary  Supplies 
DAIRY  SCALES 
MILK  FILTERS 
WASH  TANKS 
DEHORN  ERS 
CLIPPERS 


maillo 
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Economical  Hen  Houses 

By  TED  BREVIK* 

(University  of  Wisconsin  Farm  Engineer)  \ 


AN  ECONOMICAL  poultry  house  for 
one  producer  may  be  an  expensive 
house  for  another.  A  house  of  a  given 
design  might  work  well  for  one  and 
not  for  somebody  else.  A  highly  mech¬ 
anized  house  may  prove  economical  in 
one  case  and  not  in  another.  The  justi¬ 
fication  for  mechanization  is  that  it 
permits  the  operator  to  care  for  more 
birds  or  frees  his  time  for  some  other 
productive  purpose  or  replaces  a  needed 
man  for  the  operation. 

An  economical  house  for  a  flock  of 
500  is  one  thing  while  that  for  5,000 
will  be  something  else.  The  labor  re¬ 
quired  for  the  small  flock  will  be  man¬ 
ual  while  the  large  flock  will  be  high¬ 
ly  mechanized. 

We  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  the 
right  kind  of  poultry  houses.  The  best 
environment  for  egg  production  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  USD  A  research 
indicates  that  for  a  temperature  of  37°, 
it  took  41  per  cent  more  feed  per  dozen 
eggs  than  at  a  temperature  of  65°. 

Feed  costs  represent  a  large  part  of 
the  cost  of  producing  eggs,  so  tempera¬ 
ture  then  becomes  a  highly  important 
factor.  Temperature  is  not  the  only  im¬ 
portant  factor.  Humidity,  condition  of 
litter,  ammonia  fumes  and  dust  all  con¬ 
tribute  to  environment. 

A  house  must  also  produce  clean 
eggs,  be  so  designed  for  a  minimum  of 
labor,  be  easy  to  clean,  have  a  reason¬ 
able  unit  cost  and  be  designed  so  it  will 
accommodate  a  maximum  density  of 
birds. 

In  Wisconsin  we  are  studying  varia¬ 
tions  of  pole  construction.  A  house  in 
the  range  of  50  to  75  feet  wide  has  some 
really  good  possibilities.  The  length  of 
course  will  vary  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  flock.  As  yet,  the  ventilation  of 
these  wide  houses  has  not  been  worked 
out,  but  several  have  systems  that  are 
working  well. 

One  farmer  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  has  a  house  built  and  equipped 
for  about  $1.02  a  square  foot.  His  lay¬ 
ing  flock  is  housed  at  two  square  feet 
per  bird.  He  uses  the  deep  litter  sys¬ 
tem.  An  old  manure  track  is  used  for 
carrying  the  feed  which  he  manually 
puts  into  round  feeders  hung  from 
above.  He  was  having  ventilation  prob¬ 
lems,  but  he  is  making  real  progress  in 
correcting  the  system. 

Quite  a  number  of  wide  pole-type 


broiler  houses  are  being  erected  and 
equipped  for  slightly  rpore  than  $1  a 
square  foot.  I  see  no  reason  why  these 
same  houses  couldn’t  be  successfully 
used  for  the  laying  flock. 

As  we  now  see  it,  the  house  should 
be'  as  wide  as  practical,  should  have 
about  four  inches  of  insulation  in  the 
ceiling  and  about  two  inches  in  the 
sidewall.  It  would  have  deep  litter,  a 
mechanical  feeding  system,  and  auto¬ 
matic  waterers.  Windows  would  be  at  a 
very  minimum,  the  ventilation  probab¬ 
ly  would  be  an  exhaust  system  with  a 
large  number  of  fresh  air  inlets  near 
the  center  of  the  house. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  locate  the 
feed  and  water  over  a  mechanically 
cleaned  pit.  This  would  probably  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  some  but  would  certain¬ 
ly  simplify  the  ventilation  problem. 
With  a  bird  population  under  two 
square  feet  it  would  seem  that  an  ec¬ 
onomical  house,  equipped,  should  cost 
anywhere  from  $2  to  $4  per  bird  de¬ 
pending  on  how  mechanized  it  is  and 
how  much  owner  time  is  used  to  build 
the  house. 

( *From  a  talk  during  Wisconsin  Farm 
and  Home  Week  in  February.) 

—  a.  a.  — 

USED  LITTER  CAN 
CAUSE  TROUBLE 

As  new  flocks  of  pullets  went  into 
laying  houses  last*  fall,  some  were  put 
on  new  litter  and  others  were  put  on 
the  same  litter  used  by  one  or  more 
flocks  before  them. 

It  points  lip  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  poultry  producers  as  to  whether 
deep  litter  should  be  left  in  or  cleaned 
out. 

Grover  C.  Harris  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  says  both  can  be  right,  de¬ 
pending  on  conditions.  He  says  that  if 
the,  litter  is  dry  and  is  not  a  source  of 
disease  or  parasites,  then  the  “leave 
the  litter  in’’  advocates  are  on  sound 
ground.  The  big  problem  is  that  some¬ 
times  it’s  impossible  to  know  if  litter 
is  a  source  of  disease  organisms  or 
parasites. 

“One  thing  is  sure,”  he  points  out,  “a 
grower  can’t  go  wrong  by  cleaning  out 
the  litter  and  thoroughly  disinfecting 
the  house  and  equipment  between 
flocks.” 


SEASONAL  COSTS  OF  RAISING  PULLETS 


A  REPORT  written  by  Jonathan  S. 

Tobey,  formerly  a  graduate  student 
in  the  Cornell  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  reveals  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  information  on  seasonal  costs 
and  returns  of  poultry  flocks. 

One  of  the  major  changes  which  has 
accompanied  enlarged  and  more  effici¬ 
ent  poultry  operations  has  been  mul¬ 


tiple  brooding.  A  need  for  uniform, 
year  roun(i  production  has  forced  many 
producers,  especially  those  that  retail, 
to  brood  chicks  at  various  times  of  the 
year.  However,  one  question  many 
poultrymen  do  not  have  the  answer  to, 
is:  how  much  does  it  cost  to  raise  pul¬ 
lets  during  the  various  seasons  of  the 
year. — R.  J.  McVicker,  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment 


Seasonal  Costs  of  Raising  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets 
(67  Central  New  York  Poultry  Farms  1954-55) 


Items 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Summer 

All  Seasons 

Number  of  farms 

19 

19 

17 

12 

67 

Chicks  started  per  farm 

1131 

1401 

1506 

1314 

1336 

Pullets  raised  to  maturity 

964 

1238 

1275 

1170 

1158 

Percentage  mortality 

13 

10 

13 

6 

11 

Labor  (minutes)  per  pullet 

13 

-  10 

10 

11 

11 

Feed  (pounds)  per  pullet 

24 

21 

20 

22 

22 

Dollars 

Cost  per  pullet: 

Feed 

1.09 

.89 

.84 

.85 

.92 

Chicks 

*  .43 

.42 

.43 

.40 

.42 

Labor 

.25 

.19 

.20 

.22 

.21 

Buildings  and  Equipment 

.24 

.15 

.11 

.13 

.16 

Fuel 

.06 

.06 

.04 

.02 

.05 

Other 

.07 

.05 

.04 

.05 

1.81 

Total  cost  per  pullet 

2.14 

T.76 

1.66 

1.67 

.05 

Receipts 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.07 

.03 

Net  post  per  pullet 

2.11 

1.73 

1.62 

1.60 

1.78 

\\ 


YOUNG  FARMERS 


AMERICA 


Bernard  W.  Potter, 


Truxton,  N.Y.,  who  works 
a  1040-acre  farm  with 
his  father  and  brother, 
was  the  New  York  State 
B.O.Y.F.  winner.  He  has 
a  B.S.  degree  in 
Agriculture  from  Cornell. 


Young  farmers.  There’s  a  wealth  of  meaning  in  those 
two  words.  In  them  we  can  see  not  only  the  future  of 
agriculture,  but,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  future  of  our 
country. 

That’s  why  we  at  Atlantic  again  pay  tribute  to  the 
widespread  support  given  to  the  “Four  Outstanding 
Young  Farmers”  awards  program.  We  congratulate 
not  only  the  state  and  national  winners— announced 
at  Indianapolis  this  month— but  the  hard-working 
young  farmers  everywhere  whose  accomplishments 
have,  made  the  final  selection  of  winners  so  difficult. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute’s 
committee  on  agriculture— co-sponsor  with  the  U.  S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  F.O.Y.R  awards 
program— Atlantic  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  success  of 
this  project. 

This  interest  stems  naturally  from  Atlantic’s  long 
and  continuing  service  to  agriculture  and  the  farmer. 


For  example,  in  New  York  State  the  Atlantic  Rural 
Salesman,  with  his  familiar  “Service  Station  on  Wheels,” 
is  a  welcome  visitor  and  friend  at  countless  farms. 
Farmers  know  and  trust  his  products— gasoline,  fur¬ 
nace  oil,  kerosene,  motor  oil  and  other  lubricants— 
and  his  sound  advice. 

Over  the  years,  Atlantic  Rural  Salesmen  in  New 
York  State,  and  Atlantic  Dealers  and  Distributors 
everywhere  have  provided  farmers  with  the  high- 
quality  products  and  thoughtful  service  that  help  keep 
our  farms  on  the  go. 

For  the  finest  in  petroleum  products— look  to 
Atlantic. 


See  your  Atlantic  Weatherman  each  week  night  on  TV 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 
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Gain  A  Year- PLANT  NOW 

stsrnsPUJM  SI 

RAWBER 

25  plants 


25  for  $2.00  250  for  $10.00 

50  for  3.25  500  for  18.00 

100  for  5.00  1000  for  30.00 

All  Prices  Postpaid 


Each  plant  yields  ^  pints  a  year! 


ThousaridsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry : 
NOW  READY! -Stern’s  miracle 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 


"EMPIRE”!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor!  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest'  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

Jd fern's  Nurseries 


Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring!  , 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1959 

[""STERN’S  NURSERIES,  "d“  ""[VU2, "g enev™  fT  T.  ” 

I  Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de- 

■  lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I'll  keep  plants  with- 

■  out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

J  □  25  for  $2.00 

*  □  50  for  $3.25  Name _ 

I  □  100  for  $5.00 

|  □  250  for  $10.00  Address _ 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00  City _ State _ 


Dept.  M-2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Postpaid 


‘Trademark 


What’s  In  a  Name? 


TALKING  with  an  enthusiastic  gar¬ 
dener  the  other  day,  I  got  some¬ 
thing  of  a  shock.  I  had  sent  her  a  £opy 
of  our  spray  calendar  for  home  or¬ 
chards,  feeling  pretty  good  about  it,  at 
the  time,  thinking  I  had  helped  her  to 
solve  her  peach  tree  problems.  Good 
deed  and  all  that. 

She  thanked  me  for  the  spray  cal¬ 
endar,  and  I  expected  her  to  say  that 
she  was  able  to  relax  now  that  her  tree 
was  protected  from  leaf  curl.  That’s 
the  ailment  the  first  spray  of  the  sea¬ 
son  is  intended  to  cure. 

Not  so.  “Where,”  she  asked,  “can  I 
get  that  stuff  for  the  first  spray?” 

This  was  the  shocker,  especially  after 
she  told  me  that  she  h&d  tried  in  store 
after  store  to  buy  ferbam.  It  seemed  as 
if  she  had  worn  her  shoes  and  her  pa¬ 
tience  a  little  thin  searching  for  a  sub¬ 
stance  that  apparently  existed  only  in 
the  imagination  of  some  Rutgers  pro¬ 
fessor. 

Scientific  Short-Hand 

One  shopkeeper  after  another  had 
looked  through  his  stock  of  pest  killers 
for  ferbam.  No  sale. 

My  gardener  friend  still  had  a  tight 
rein  on  her  composure,  but  she  couldn’t 
have  been  blamed  for  tossing  me  a 
“Well,  how  about  it?”  look. 

And  that’s  the  question  I  put  up  to  a 
professor  who  gave  me  an  explanation 
that  I  hope  sounds  as  reasonable  to  you 
as  it  does  to  me. 


It  seems  that  in  these  days  of  rapidly 
moving  events  in  the  scientific  world 
the  learned  men  have  had  to  invent  5 
sort  of  short-hand  to  save  time  when 
they  communicate  with  each  other. 
Ferbam  is  the  breath-saving  way  ol 
saying  ferric  dimethyl  dithiocarbamate 

Well,  you  don’t  have  to  wear  a  gray 
flannel  suit  to  know  that  you  can’t  sell 
something  called  ferric  dimethyl  dithio 
carbamate.  And  so  manufacturers  are 
making  up  their  own  easy-to-remembei 
names  for  ferbam  or  ferric  what-you- 
call-it. 

'By  Any  Other  Name' 

At  last  count  you  could  buy  ferbam 
under  at  least  eight  brand  names:  Cor 
ornate,  Farmocide,  Ferberk,  Fermate, 
Ferradow,  Karbam  Black.  Niagra 
Carbamate  and  No-Leaf  Black  Fungi¬ 
cide. 

But  here’s  the  stinger.  Our  scientists 
are  not  permitted  as  a  rule  to  mention 
trade  names,  for  reasons  too  compli 
cated  to  go  into  here. 

The  best  they  can  do  is  recommend 
ferbam,  or  whatever,  and  hope  that  the 
fine  print  on  the  label  will  disclose  its 
presence. 

Another  example  of  this  is  dinitro 
cresol,  recommended  for  the  first  or 
dormant  spray  on  apples  and  pears, 
You’ll  find  this  behind  labels  such  as 
Elgetol,  Krenite,  Ortazol,  Premerge  and 
Sinox. — Your  Rutgers  Garden  Reporter 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

Select  3  yr.,  8-12"  plants.  Grow 
into  outstanding  trees  as  bound¬ 
ary  markers,  windbreakers,  etc. 

Densely  pyramidal — from  bluish- 
green  to  shining  blue.  Prefers  sun. 

Postpaid  planting  time. 


Box  83-1 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


KTtikT'Era 


tfForestH/ieiu  TANDEM  PLANTER 

Easy,  Low  Cost  Planting  of  Liners, 

>  Potted  Stock,  etc.  Rugged— 3  point 
hitch  —  for  any  terrain.  No  plant 
damage— better  survival. 

FREE  Literature.  Dealers  Invited. 
Dept.  AA  GERMANIA,  PENNA. 

F0RESTVIEW  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 


Spring  Lawn  Care 


EVERYONE  wants  a  beautiful  lawn 
and,  in  most  cases,  it  can  be  uone 
by  paying  attention  to  three  things: 
Fertilizing,  seeding  and  controlling 
weeds. 

While  fall  is  an  excellent  time  to  add 
fertilizer,  it  can  be  put  on  in  the  spring. 
In  fact,  some  home  owners  prefer  to 
split  the  fertilizer  into  three  applica¬ 
tions,  putting  on  one  in  April,  one  about 
July  the  first,  and  one  in  September.  A 
good  early  application  of  fertilizer 
would  be  15  to  20  pounds  of  5-10-5  per 
1000  square  feet  of  lawn.  Then,  if  you 
think  it’s  needed,  apply  5  pounds  per 
1,000  feet  for  each  of  the  later  appli¬ 
cations. 

If  a  good  job  of  seeding  was  done 
when  the  lawn  was  established,  and  if 
it  has  been  maintained  by  adequate 
plant  food,  further  seeding  is  often  un¬ 
necessary.  However,  you  may  have  bare 
spots  due  to  too  much  use,  insect  dam¬ 
age  or  some  other  reason.  Fall  is  the 
best  time  to  start  a"  hew  lawn  or  re¬ 


seed  bare  spots,  but  here  again  it  can 
be  done  in  the  spring,  preferably  just  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 

When  you  do  seed  bare  spots,  match 
seed  to  the  lawn  by  buying  a  suitable 
mixture  for  sunny  areas  and  another 
for  growth  in  the  shade. 

Weed  control  is  greatly  simplified  by 
maintaining  a  vigorous  growth  of 
grass.  This  can  be  done  by  providing 
plenty  of  fertilizer  and  by  cutting  at 
the  right  height,  usually  one  and  a  halt 
inches.  Watering  is  fine  but,  once  yon 
start  it,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  it, 
and  it  is  usually  possible  to  have  a  good 
lawn  without  irrigation. 

Chemical  weed  control  is  helpful,  but 
study  directions  before  you  use  chemi¬ 
cals.  If  you  like  clover  in  your  lawn, 
more  care  is  needed  in  putting  on 
chemical  weed  killer.  With  an  all-grass 
lawn  2,4-D  is  one  of  the  best.  Your 
state  college  of  agriculture  is  almost 
certain  to  have  information  about  the 
use  of  chemical  weed  killers. 


Central  New  York  4-H  Club  Agents  and  Club  members  attended  a  recent  dairy  cattle 
type  evaluation  school  at  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  Left  to  right:  seated— 4-H  members  Ronald 
Marshall,  Herbert  Sherman,  and  Rodger  Connor  of  Genoa;  standing— Dr.  Gilbert  H* 
Porter,  Beacon  dairy  specialist;  Cayuga  County  4-H  Club  Agent  Edward  Winchester 
and  Professor  H.  A.  Willman,  State  4-H  Dairy  Specialist,  Cornell  University. 
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Hayliner  68  with  Flow- Action — now  available  in  twine-  and  wire-tie  models 


Hayliner  68  is  the  fastest  baler  in  its  class! 
Exclusive  Flow-Action  saves  protein-rich  leaves 


^our  first  baling  run  with  the  Hayliner 
68  tells  the  story — here’s  the  bale- 
pow#r  you  need  for  fast,  efficient  hay¬ 
making!  And  here  are  the  quality  bales 
you  want,  too— firm,  square,  and  full 
of  protein-rich  leaves. 

The  secret  is  Flow-Action,  New 
Holland’s  exclusive  feeding  system 
that’s  been  proved  by  farmers  every¬ 
where.  Flow- Action  floats  the  hay  from 
pickup  to  chamber  .  .  .  preserves  pre¬ 
cious  leaves.  It  measures  each  charge,  so 
there’s  less  chance  of  overloading. 

With  the  Hayliner  68,  you’ll  put  up 
the  kind  of  quality  hay  that  means 
more  milk  production  and  meat  gain, 


with  less  feed  supplements.  And  you’ll 
do  it  for  years  to  come. 

The  Hayliner  68  has  a  56"  pickup, 
the  widest  in  its  class.  Available  in  en¬ 
gine  powered  or  P.T.O.  models.  For  full 
information,  tear  out  and  mail  coupon 
below— right  away !  New  Holland  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corp.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Twine  and  Wire 

Super  9  twine,  9,000  ft., 

325  lbs.  average  tensile 
strength.  Long  10,  10,000 
ft.,  290  lbs.  Both  tested 
for  strength  and  uniform¬ 
ity  by  U.S.  Testing  Co. 

New  Holland  baler  wire  is 
tempered  for  toughness. 


FLOW-ACTION  is  the  secret! 


Strong  but  light  aluminum  tines  move  hay  gently  into 
bale  chamber.  In  heavy  windrows,  telescoping,  spring- 
loaded  tine  bar  prevents  overloading,  jamming,  or  clog¬ 
ging.  There’s  no  auger,  no  wadboard.  Just  a  smooth,  even 
flow  of  hay.  Fewer  moving  parts  mean  easier  mainte¬ 
nance;  years  of  trouble-free  service! 

- n 

New  Holland  Machine  Company 
1104  Oak  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Please  rush  me  your  free  catalog  on  the  ,  uner  68 
with  exclusive  Flow- Action. 


GS  New  Houahd 

"First  in  Grassland  Faming" 


Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ State 


> 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  19,  195g 


12,000  LB.  PER  COW 
MILK  AVERAGE... 


When  we  remodeled  our  barn  in  1950  and  increased 
our  herd  to  40  cows,  we  had  production  in  mind...  not 
only  more  cows,  but  more  milk  PER  COW  if  we  could  get  it. 


We'd  spent  a  long  time  developing  our  homebred  herd. 
We  decided  we’d  raise  our  own  replacements,  aiming 


heifers  a  good  Purina  heifer  ration.  Most  of  them 
freshen  at  24  months,  and  they  really  make  fine  cows. 
Our  whole  herd  made  over  12,000  lbs.  the  past  year. 
Hope  to  top  1  3,000  in  1  958. 


Good  all-round  condition  keeps  our 
herd  breeding  regularly.  We’re 
particularly  proud  of  our  identical 
twins  . . .  from  one  of  our  oldest  ma¬ 


in  addition  to  the  quality  products  Purina  makes,  both  my 
son.  Herb,  and  I  appreciate  the  good  service  we  get 
from  our  Purinaman,  C.  L.  Crooks.  He's  helped 
us  a  good  deal  and  is  around  whenever 
we  need  him. 


De  Vern  and  Herb  Brewer  are  representative 
of  a  good  many  outstanding  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  recently  increased  herd  size  .  .  . 
and  per-cow  production  .  . .  the  Purina  Way. 

Produced  in  New  York  according  to  research- 
backed  New  York  formulas,  Purina  Chows  are 
tailor-made  to  help  you  raise  calves,  build 
heifers,  and  make  milk  efficiently. 

Call  your  Purinaman  for  details  of  the  program 
which  is  helping  De  Vern  Brewer  and  other 
New  York  dairymen  feed  cows  for  profit. 


FEED  PURINA..  .  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON  THE  CHECKERBOARD  FOR  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 

■v. ■■■■■. \\v.v.\\\v.v.v 


Manure  Worth 
$50  Per  Cow 

YOU  KNOW  the  value  of  nitrogen 
and  potassium  when  you  buy  these 
plant  food  elements  in  a  bag  of  ferti¬ 
lizer,  but  its  easy  to  overlook  the  cash 
value  of  the  same  elements  in  manure. 

Plant  food  in  a  ton  of  manure  is 
worth  almost  $3.  The  dollars  add  up 
fast,  with  a  dairy  herd  of  20  cows 
producing  about  360  tons  a  year.  And 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  is  produc¬ 
ed  in  the  barnvand  barnyard,  where  the 
•farmer  is  responsible  for  how  much  of 
the  plant  food  is  saved  or  lost. 

Dr.  Frank  Bentz,  University  of 
Maryland  extension  soils  specialist, 
says  that  if  manure  is  left  scattered 
over  an  open  barnyard  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  the  nitrogen  and  95  percent 
of  the  potassium  are  lost.  Nitrogen  is 
lost  by  conversion  to  ammonia  when 
the  temperature  is  warm  and  as  the 
manure  dries.  Potassium  is  lost  by 
leaching.  Both  are  lost  if  liquid  escapes. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  loss  of  plant 
food  is  to  spread  the  manure  daily,  Dr. 
Bentz  says.  That  reduces  conversion  of 
nitrogen  to  ammonia  because  heating 
is  reduced,  and  potassium  is  leached 
into  the  crop  land  instead  of  being 
leached  in  the  barnyard. 

Save  the  Liquid 

If  it  isn’t  possible  to  spread  daily  and 
manure  must  be  stored  in  the  open,  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  have  enough 
bidding  to  absorb  all  the  liquid.  The 
liquid  contains  45  percent  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  and  65  percent  of  the  potassium. 
Loss  is  also  reduced  by  storing  on  a 
tight  concrete  floor  in  flat,  steep-sided 
piles  at  last  four  feet  deep.  This  kind 
of  pile  gets  enough  rain  to  prevent 
heating  but  not  enough  t  to  cause 
leaching. 

Dr.  Bentz  says  the  manure  will  be  a 
better  balanced  fertilizer  if  one  to  two 
pounds  of  20  percent  superphosphate 
is  spread  each  day  in  the  gutter  for 
each  cow.  He  points  out  that  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  this  practice  is  questionable 
where  labor  is  scarce,  and  that  it  may 
be  better  to  spread  the  superphosphate 
on  the  field. 

When  stored  manure  is  spread  on  the 
field,  the  recommendation  is  to  work  it 
into  the  soil  as  soon  as  possible  after 
spreading  to  avoid  loss  of  ammonia. 
Another  recommendation  is  to  spread 
in  cloudy  weather  if  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  plant  food  it  con¬ 
tains,  manure  may  be  equally  valuable 
in  increasing  yields  in  other  ways.  It 
adds  organic  matter  and  trace  ele¬ 
ments  to  the  soil,  and  promotes  good 
structure  and  aeration. 

—  a.  a.  — 

FARMER  AND  ROET 

A  booklet  of  35  illustrated  poems, 
entitled  “Faith,  Fun  and  Fantasy”  has 
just  come  off  the  press.  The  poems  are 
the  result  of  one  farmer’s  intimate  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  land,  the  sea  around 
it,  the  people  on  it,  and  the  Lord  of 
all  life. 

Copies  may  be  obtained,  for  a  price 
of  $1.00,  from  the  author,  Mr.  Leslie 
T.  Wells,  90  Sound  Avenue,  Riverhead, 
New  York,  who  is  also  the  author  of  the 
following  lament  for  old-time  joys: 

ALAS! 

The  apples  that  I  used  to  eat 

The  Tompkins,  King,  the  big  Pound  Sweet 

Are  out  of  date  or  gone  complete. 

The  Daisy  cat  who  knew  her  name 
And  cried  when  we  cried  out  with  pain 
No  longer  hunts  illusive  game. 

The  old  Maxwell  and  team  of  grays 
Were  just  the  thing  in  bygone  days 
Before  folks  traveled  clogged  highways. 
But  now  these  things  are  worn  and  old 
Or  out  of  style,  a  story  told: 

And  yet  one  thing  with  years  made  bold 
Becomes  more  clear  as  decades  pass 
And  tells  the  truth— alack!  alas! 

It  is  my  kitchen  looking-glass. 
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Post  Pointers 


By  F.  E.  WINCH,  JR. 


Cornell  Conservation  Department 


EATH,  taxes,  and  yearly  post  re¬ 
placement  are  three  inevitable 
things  on  the  farm  in  the  North¬ 
east  and  this  year  due  to  the 
heavy  snows  there  will  be  many  more 
posts  to  replace.  Supplies  of  really  dur¬ 
able  wood,  once  exemplified  by  the 
chestnut,  are  no  longer  generally  avail¬ 
able  on  the  northeast  farm.  Heartwood 
black  locust,  heartwood  red  cedar  and 
heartwood  white  cedar  are  limited  in 
supply. 

As  a  result  the  post  supply  is  filled 
out  by  using  split  oak  and  ash  and'by 
purchasing  sap  white  cedar.  Neither 
practice  is  very  satisfactory — split  ash 
won’t  last  five  years  and  most  of  the 
small,  round,  second  growth  white  ce¬ 
dar  seldom  do  better. 

Heartwood  is  durable.  Heartwood  is 
the  thing  to  depend  on  for  service  from 
locust,  or  cedars.  Even  heartwood  of 
other  common  postwoods  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  long  periods  (see  Table 
I  below). 

Table  I 

Estimated  Durability  of  Heartwood  of  Native  or 
Introduced  Species  Used  as  Fence  Posts  in  New  York 

Class  A  Class  B  Class  C  Class  D 

20  yrs.  10-20  yrs.  5-10  yrs.  (Not*  over  5  years) 

Red  Cedar  White  oak  Slippery  elm  All  the  rest 

Mulberry  Swamp  whiteBlack  cherry 
Osage  oak  Butternut 

orange  Honey  locustSassafras 
Black  White  cedar  Rock  oak 
locust  Hemlock 

Tamarack 
European 
larch 


One  of  the  best  yardsticks  to  meas¬ 
ure  fence  post  service  is  the  cost  per 
year  in  the  ground.  This  cost  includes 
the  cost  of  labor  to  cut  and  replace  the 
posts  which  is  high  at  present.  When 
this  cost  is  measured  it  may  well  be 
that  a  post  that  costs  the  most  at  the 
beginning  may  be  the  cheapest  in  the 
long  run. 

In  presenting  some  figures  as  to  rela¬ 
tive  costs  the  typical  post -is  6  feet  long, 
with  a  top  diameter  of  3  V2  or  4  inches. 
An  installation  cost  of  250  per  post  is 
considered  for  all  but  steel  posts.  Set¬ 
ting  costs  for  steel  posts  was  put  at 
10^.  Chemicals  referred  to  are:  oil  sol¬ 
uble  pentachlorophenol  and  copper  nap- 
thenate;  water  soluble  chromated  zinc 
chloride  and  copper  sulphate.  See 
Table  II. 

Table  II 


TYPE  of  post 

Cost 
of  post 
in  ground 
Dollars 

Expected 

life 

years 

Cost 
per  year 
Dollars 

Steel 

Black  locust  (split 

1. 10 

15-20 

.05-. 07 

heartwood) 

White  cedar  (average 

.75 

30 

.02-. 03 

Post,  little  heartwood) 
Pressure  treated 

.70 

7-10 

.07-.  10 

(creosote)  pine 

Common  non-durable 
species — ash,  beech 

1.25 

25-30 

.04-. 05 

maple 

Pine  or  oak  treated  at 
home,  oil  soluble 

.50 

3-5 

.10-. 17 

preservative 

Many  common  woodlot 
species,  water  soluble 

85 

15-20 

.04-. 06 

preservative 

.70 

10-15 

.04-. 07 

Home  treating  of  posts  has  much  to 
offer  in  the  way  of.  cost  saving.  The 
°uly  cash  expenditure  is  for  the  chemi¬ 
cals.  Even  counting  labor  the  cost  is 
low-  Since  farm  post  treaters  need 
simple  methods  only  two  types  may  be 
recommended — the  water  soluble  meth- 
°d  and  the  oil  soluble  method. 


Water  Soluble  Treatment. 


One  big  trouble  in  convincing  users 
j;0  treat  posts  is  the  fact  that  the  time 
rom  the  thought  to  finished  post  is 
Usually  long.  With  water  soluble  this 
ime  gap  may  be  closed.  Posts  should 
°e  cut  the  same  day  they’re  treated. 


The  so-called  “pull-up”  method  works 
est  from  late  June  to  early  September. 
Jne,  spruce,  maple  elm,  beech  and  bass 
Wood  work  well  and  should  be  treated 
atch  wise  by  species.  Use  either  chro- 
Tiated  zinc  chloride  or  copper  sulphate 


dissolving  2  lbs.  of  the  dry  chemical 
in  one  gallon  of  water.  Absorb  1  lb.  of 
dry  chemical  for  every  cubic  foot  of 
wood.  It’s  best  to  use  the  zinc  chloride 
as  copper  sulphate  is  corrosive  to  metal 
and  requires  a  wood  or  earthen  con¬ 
tainer. 

Sharpen  the  posts  all  of  one  species 
but  do  not  split  them,  stand  the  posts 
in  the  tub  and  cover  the  cut  surface 
with  the  chemical  then  add  enough 
more  chemical  to  treat  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  wood  in  the  posts.  When 
this  amount  of  liquid  is  absorbed,  re¬ 
move  the  posts,  invert  and  let  stand 
for  a  short  period  of  time.  As  an  alter¬ 
native  the  .posts  may  be  inverted  and 
left  in  the  tub  for  a  few  hours. 

The  end  flow  method  is  usable  where 
only  a  few  posts  are  to  be  treated  and 
operates  well  whenever  fresh  cut  round 
green  posts  are  where  the  temperature 
is  above  freezing.  Soft  maple,  beech, 
ironwood,  popple  and  pine  work  well. 
Cut  a  piece  of  burlap  slightly  smaller 
than  the  wood  at  the  top  of  the  post 
to  be  treated.  Tack  this  on  the  post, 
then  invert  a  glass  quart  or  y2  gallon 
jar  full  of  the  treating  solution  on  the 
wick  and  allow  it  to  absorb  into  the 
wood.  See  Table  III, for  volumes  needed. 

Oil  Soluble  Treatment. 

If  an  excellent  job  of  treatment  is 
needed  use  an  oil  soluble  chemical  such 
as  pentachlorophenol  or  copper  nap- 
thenate  dissolved  in  an  oil  carrier  such 
as  fuel  oil  or  kerosene.  Purchase  the 
concentrates  that  may  be  diluted  1  to 
10  or  more  as  directed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  posts  to  be  treated  must 
be  well  seasoned  and  free  of  all  bark. 
Chemi-peeled  wood  treats  exceptionally 
well.  Pines,  oak.  elm,  hickory,  and  syca¬ 
more  seem  to  treat  easiest  and  pretty 
generally  the  two  former  are  easily 
available.  Use  only  round  posts  for  best 
results.  * 

The  treatment  recommended  is  the 
full-length,  cold  soak  process.  This  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Measure  the  top  diameter  of  posts 
and  figure  volume  of  wood  to  be 
treated.  (Use  only  one  species.) 

2.  Calculate  the  volume  of  preserva¬ 
tive  to  be  absorbed  into  the  wood. 

3.  Pour  in  the  preservative  to  just 
cover  posts. 

4.  Add  the  volume  of  solution  need¬ 
ed  to  preserve  the  wood. 

5.  When  liquid  is  lowered  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  to  just  cover  posts  the  treat¬ 
ing  volume  is  absorbed  and  the 
posts  may  be  removed  and 
drained. 

If  full  length  treatments  cannot  be 
used  due  to  lack  of  equipment  an  oil 
drum  with  the  head  knocked  out  may 
be  used.  Stand  posts  upright  in  this  and 
keep  the  solution  at  least  6”  above  the 
proposed  groundline.  Soak  for  12  to  72 
hours.  Reverse  the  posts  and  treat  for 
half  the  time  used  for  th£  butts. 

These  same  preservatives  may  be 
used  to  treat  lumber  that  may  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  decay  and  insect  attack.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  using  toxic 
oils  and  pentachlorophenol  for  green¬ 
house  flats,  etc.,  that  may  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  tender  plants  or  seedlings. 
Copper  napthenate  appears  safe  if  the 
treated  wood  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
open  air  and  sun  for  a  period  of  time. 
When  using  either  of  these  chemicals 
protect  your  hands  with  rubber  gloves. 

Table  m 

Treatment  of  6  foot  fence  posts 

Vol.  of  preservative  needed 
in  Posts 


Top  diameter 
inches 

Contents 
cu.  ft. 

Penta  or 
Copper  Nap. 

Copper  ShI- 
phate  or  C.Z.C. 

3 

.3 

2 

1 

3 ‘/a 

.4 

2  '/2 

•  '/a 

4 

.5 

3 

2 

4*/i 

.7 

4 

3 

5 

.8 

4'/a 

3 '/a 

5</i 

1.0 

5'/2  + 

4'/a 

6  . 

1.2 

6  + 
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New  York  Farmer  Wins 
High  State  Honors  with 


DEKALB 

CORN 


How  does  it  feel  to 
be  a  corn  growing 
*  champion  .  .  .  well, 
the  picture  tells  the 
story.  Champ  Max 
V.  Shaul  proudly  ex¬ 
hibits  some  of  his 
champibnship  yield 
of  DeKalb  Corn, 
Variety  58. 


m 


Max  V.  Shaul,  a  farmer  living  in  Fultonham,  Schoharie 
County,  New  York,  was  recently  named  “Champ”  in  the 
Cayuga  County  Corn  Show  and  Yield  Contest.  His  winning 
yield  of  205  bushels  per  acre  was  made  with  DeKalb  Hybrid, 
Variety  58  on  a  field  of  18  acres.  This  event  was  officially 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
and  last  year,  was  conducted  on  a  state-wide  basis  for 
the  first  time. 

Shaul  had  450  acres  of  corn  this  past  season,  and  all  of  it 
DeKalb.  He  estimates  an  average  yield  of  125  bushels  per 
acre  from  his  entire  acreage. 

Max,  the  father  of  8  children,  sells  his  corn  to  a  feed  mill 
at  a  guaranteed  premium  over  market,  because  of  its  high 
quality.  He’s  a  strong  advocate  of  early  planting,  and  need¬ 
less  to  say,  is  one  of  the  strongest  boosters  for  DeKalb  Corn. 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILL. 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors,  of  DeKalb  Corn,  DeKalb  Chix 
-  <&  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


It  Pays  to  Plant 


Planted  by  More  Farmers  for  18  Straight  Years  than  any  other  corn. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIS1 


Saves 
Time- 
Labor-Fuel 

in  multiple  haying 
operations. 


Side  mounting  permits  use  of  drawbar  for  second 
implement,  while  PTO  extension  provides  power. 

Look  ahead.  See  where  you're  mowing  Priced  at  $378.00  to 
$421  00  f.o  b.  factory,  complete  with  T  baf  and  two  knives 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer 

KOSCH  MFG.  CO.  Dept  AG- 1,  Columbus,  Nebr. 


SAVE  30# 


ON  GUARANTEED 
Irotary  TRACTORS 


Oiroet  factory-to-you  price,  lowest 
in  the  «eid.  High  quality  machine. 
All  *t«l  construction.  Models  from 
2'/,  to  3'/?  HP.  Engines  used: 
Briggs  &.  Stratton,  Clinton  and 
D  ~  Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 

AC  Power  Generator  Revers0  and  full  differential.  Auto- 
£lo*s  S™*  matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  Na- 
Cut*  Wood  tionwlde  acclaim.  Act  now.  15  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 


Mows  Lawn  •  Hauls 
Scythes  •  Roller 
Sulky  •  Sprays 

"  uTcbos 


CULTILLER  MFG.  CO,. 

167  Church  St.,  New  Brunswick, 


N.  1. 


Heal  TEATS! 

Designed  to  stay  in  pro¬ 
longed  antiseptic,  contact, 
to  relieve  soreness  . .  re¬ 
duce  congestion.  You  will 
like  this  modern,  more  effec¬ 
tive  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $ 1  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


ur.  Naylors 

UDDER 

BALM 
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Planet  Jr.® 

SEEDER  UNIT  No.  9192X 

...handles  over  39  different  size  seeds 
. . .  with  guaranteed  accuracy 

This  Planet  Jr.  Seeder  Unit 
plants  any  size  seed  from  the 
smallest  grasses  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  to  bush  limas.  It  row- 
plants  accurately  a  prescribed 
number  of  seeds  per  foot.  The 
No.9192X  iseasy  to  clean,  easy 
to  fill,  and  is  built  for  quick 
changing  of  seeding  plates.  It 
is  especially  adaptable  for  use 
with  most  general  purpose 
tractors.  Extras  include  a  wide 
variety  of  press  and  drive 
wheels,  standards  and  open¬ 
ing  plows. 

Write  for  details  nn  the 
complete  line  of  Vianet 
Jr.  Multiple  Row  Seed¬ 
ing  Attachments. 

Finest  in  the  field  for  over  85  years 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

3429  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 


*  Spot  tell-tale  mastitis 

flakes  fast. 

*  Remove  high-bacteria 

fore  milk. 


W 

PLATE-TYPE 
STRIP  CUP 


SEE  YOUR 
SURGE  DEALER 


PIKES 

PEAK 


CHRISTMAS 

TREES 

Seedlings  and 
Transplants 

Ornamentals  and 
Roses 


/^TRE 

^COt 


TREES  for  SOIL 
CONSERVATION 


"2 

yiuMMM  Dept.  M 


Indiana,  Pa. 


P.O.Box  670 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


^Visiting  Hagfteltis - 

TOM  MELLIMAN  Milepost  372  THRUWAY 

Oats  For  Silage 


THE  finding  is  that  oats  cut  as 
silage  carry  about  double  the 
feeding  value  of  oats  harvested 
as  grain.  A  number  of  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  done  work  on  this  compari¬ 
son.  Their  results  are  in  substantial 
agreement,  state  by  state.  Such  a  solid 
discovery  is  enough  reason  to  include 
oats  silage  in  the  scheme  of  things  on 
a  farm  which  has  none  too  much  for¬ 
age.  It  is  not,  however,  the  only  reason. 

When  oats  are  taken  off  a  field  of 
new  seeding  at  the  proper  stage  for 
silage,  a  noticeable  improvement  in 
thickness  and  height  usually  occurs  in 
the  new  seeding.  Since  a  good  stand  of 
legumes  and  grass  is  the  main  ^objec- 
tive  on  such  a  field,  and,  when  attained, 
is  worth  much  more  than  the  oats, 
either  removing  the  oats  by  grazing  or 
for  silage  has  much  to  recommend  it¬ 
self  on  farms  where  the  straw  from 
harvesting  a  grain  is  not  a  vital  need. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

He  is  a  fool  who  lets  slip  a  bird  in 
the  hand  for  a  bird  in  the  bush. 

— Plutarch 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Another  and  so  far  disregarded  rea¬ 
son  for  ensiling  oats  is  the  advantage 
which  comes  in  spreading  the  work  of 
silo  filling  over  a  longer  period.  Among 
the  growing  number  of  farmers  who 
put  up  grass  silage,  few  can  complete 
that  job  in  time  to  start  haying  when 
it  should  be  done. 

If  there  is  not  too  much  of  it,  grass 
cut  for  silage  does  actually  help  on  the 
haying  job  by  getting  some  of  it  put 
away  before  it  can  be  safely  cut  for 
hay.  But  usually  a  one-man  or  two- 
man  operation  proceeds  so  slowly  that 
hay  is  ready  to  cut  before  enough  grass 
silage  can  be  taken.  Although  on  most 
farms'  it  is  impossible  to  finish  haying 
at  the  right  stage  of  crop  maturity, 
nothing  should  be  allowed  to  delay  the 
start  of  it,  not  even  grass  silage. 

Man  Comes  First 

Right  here  is  where  oats  silage 
shines.  It  can  be  done  as  a  supplement 
to  grass  silage,  after  haying  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  well  ahead  of  corn  silage. 
Ensiling  oats  really  spreads  the  work 
to  the  advantage  of  land,  cows  and 
men,  especially  men.  More  and  more, 
what  we  do  on  farms  should  be  made 
to  fit  the  available  manpower,  rather 
than  the  other  way  around. 

Oats  silage  is  good  feed  for  cows.  Pa¬ 
latable,  cows  eat  a  lot  of  it,  milk  well 
and  sustain  or  increase  their  normal 
weight.  If  there  is  any  uncertainty 
about  oats  silage,  it  comes  in  deciding 
at  what  stage  of  maturity,  to  harvest 
the  crop.  When  the  kernel  is  in  the 
dough  stage  is  too  late  for  silage  un¬ 
less  a  preservative  is  used.  Apparently 
farmers  have  been  waiting  a  little  too 
long  to  begin  turning  the  oats  crop  into 
silage.  Either  the  very  early  milk  stage, 
or  even  better,  the  pre-bloom  stage, 
when  heads  have  formed  but  kernels 
are  tiny  or  haven’t  appeared,  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Solid  Experience 

Finding  that  the  flat  land  of  Merida 
Farms  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  would 
not  usually  permit  short  season  corn 
hybrids  to  be  planted  in  time  to  make 
good  com  silage,  with  the  kernels  in  the 
right  stage  of  maturity,  Norman  Cook 
and  I  abandoned  corn  and  went  to  oats 
silage,  with  marvelous  results.  Such 
silage,  as  put  up  by  Norman,  keeps 


well,  makes  a  good  milk  yield  and 
grows  heifers  without  grain. 

As  it  is  now,  Norman  puts  up  all  the 
grass  silage  fie  can  manage  before 
haying  time,  and  after  first  cut  haying 
is  behind  him  and  various  fields  of  oats 
get  ready  in  succession,  he  resumes  fill¬ 
ing  of  seven  silos  under  conditions  of 
less  pressure  for  time.  The  change  is  a 
great  improvement  in  three  directions 
— men,  land,  cows. 

At  Hayfields,  where  we  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  hay  acreage,  if  anything,  and 
where  corn  grows  as  well  for  silage  or 
grain  as  anywhere  in  the  Northeast, 
we’ve  not  yet  used  oats  silage.  At  this 
spot  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  Harry 
Morrill  and  I  provide  small  acreage  of 
pasture  per  milking  cow — less  than  an 
acre.  Here  the  use  of  oats  for  pasture 
is  sometimes  depended  upon,  when  the 
regular  pastures  have  had  one  or  two 
rounds  of  grazing,  and  by  placing  the 
cows  in  oats  before  heading,  the  flush 
of  the  pasture  season  is  lengthened. 
Early  grazing  alsp  provides  a  better 
chance  for  the  new  seeding  under  the 
oats.  Such  treatment  will  be  given  the 
16-acre  American  Agriculturist  Pas¬ 
ture  in  1958.  If  we  shrink  the  acreage 
of  Hayfields  as  planned  two  or  three 
years  hence,  when  I’ll  be  70,  oats  silage 
will  be  prominent.  We  know  it  works 
well,  and  so  has  grass  silage  for  22 
years. 

SCREENINGS 

It  won’t  end  up  this  way  when  de¬ 
layed  planting  due  to  wet  soil  and  other 
factors  are  taken  into  account,  but  here 
is  the. Hayfields  seed  corn  order  for  our 
location  630  feet  above  sea  level,  15 
miles  southwest  of  Rochester:  4  bu. 
Connecticut  870  for  silage;  6  bu.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  602A  for  grain,  and  silage  if 
needed;  11  bu.  Cornell  M4  for  grain.  If 
shorter  season  hybrids  are  needed,  well 
try  Northeast  320,  a  new  hybrid  de¬ 
veloped  by  several  stations,  and  well 
proved. 


MAN  ON  THE  JOB 


THIS  is  Harry  Morrill  in  the  Hay¬ 
fields  cowstable,  which  isn’t  as  low- 
ceilinged  as  the  picture  makes  it 
appear.  All  the  cows  are  crossbreds  ex¬ 
cept  one  purebred,  unregistered  red  and 
white  Holstein.  Although  suffering 
from  delayed  breeding  occurring  before 
his  arrival,  which  means  too  many  dry 
cows,  under  Harry’s  care  the  herd  is 
producing  more  total  milk  with  fewer 
cows.  Gradually  the  breeding  situation 
is  being  brought  into  line,  but  it  takes 
time,  even  in  a  herd  like  this,  which  is 
above  normal  in  health.  We  have  too 
many  spring  freshenings. 


UNADILLA 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME  IN  A 


WOOD-WARMTH 
WOOD-FLAVOR 
WOOD- ACID-RESISTANT 
WOOD  —  UN  ADI  LL  A 

Buy  right  the  first  time! 

Wood  is  not  harmed  by  silage’ 
acids.  Become  the  owner  of  a 
new  factory-creosoted  Unadilla. 
Factory,  creosote  provides  a 
permanent  finish  for  your  Una¬ 
dilla.  Hundreds  of  steel  dowels 
help  your  Unadilla  stand  up 
against  wind  and  now  your 
Unadilla  can  be  factory-creo¬ 
soted  to  stand  up  against  time. 
Send  for  catalog  and  facts  on 
Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B-428,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


t&e  yeaccitte 


SILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 
SILO-JOY 
IS  SOLD  BY  YOUR 


nearby  ISF  Representative. 
Preserves  Quality  of  silage  and  hay 
—  Improves  palatability  —  Cows  eat 
more.  You  earn  more. 

Processed  by 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
FOOD  CORP. 

533  Broad  Street 
Waverly  —  New  York 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES 

GRAND  CHAMPION  RAM  LAMB 
AT  EASTERN  STATES 

First  Prize 

Dutchess  County  Fair 

Second  Prize 

Yearling  at  Eastern  States 

He  has  produced  ‘excellent  ram  lambs, 
many  twins,  good  body  size,  excellent 
Hampshire  type.  Reservations  accepted  if 
shipped  at  weaning  time.  Price— $65.00 
f.o.b.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  Inspection  wel¬ 
comed,  that  you  may  make  your  own 
selection. 

WRITE:  E.  I.  HATFIELD 

Quaker  Lane  Farms 
Hyde  Park,  New  York 


VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464- H  CAMDEN  1 .  N.  J. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  FacttOJ 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @ 

Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes  s77) 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since 

1  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  tun 
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You  Can’t  Change  the  Weather 
But  You  Can  Beat  it  With  Modern 


ed  three  consecutive  days  of  clear  warm 
weather  needed  for  good  field  curing. 
But  even  if  you  get  the  very  best  field 
curing  results,  the  dry  matter  loss  will 
be  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  what 
was  in  the  hay  when  you  mowed  it.  If 
it’s  rained  on,  the  loss  can  be  50  to  60%. 

The  odds  against  good  hay  now  are 
away  down.  It’s  possible,  by  using  finish 
drying  (whether  in  the  mow,  on  wag¬ 
ons  or  in  plastic  covered  stacks  out¬ 
doors),  and  so-called  “hay  condition¬ 
ers”  to  crush  and  crimp  the  stems,  to 
reduce  the  time  the  hay  is  in  the  field 
after  mowing  to  only  one  day. 

Dryers,  like  every  other  new  me¬ 
chanical  device  for  farming,  were  not 
too  efficient  even  8  or  10  years  ago. 
They  usually  required  major  carpen¬ 
try  work  in  the  barn,  and  many  felt  the 
value  was  not  equal  to  the  investment. 
However,  the  story  is  different  today. 
The  fans,  motors  and  ducts  are  engi¬ 
neered  for  the  job  they  have  to  do  un¬ 
der  a  variety  of  conditions  and  in  barns 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

We  also  are  more  aware  of  the  cash 
return  from  better  hay.  We  know  from 
Morrison’s  Feeds  and  Feeding,  for  in- 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


M-m-m,  Good! 

Say  the  cows  on  Warren  Durfee's  Chit- 
tenango  farm  as  they  smell  the  June-like 
odor  and  taste  the  tenderness  of  his  early- 
cut  and  mow-dried  hay. 


Robert  Nortier  of  Macedon,  N.  Y„  liked 
his  homemade  dryer  so  well,  that  last 
year  he  installed  this  modern,  pre-fabri- 
cated  one  and  makes  good  use  of  both. 


*  ❖  * 

EHelD  power  brought  us  the  first 
*  chance  to  improve  on  the  quality  of 
hay  in  the  mow.  We  could  beat  the 
weather  once  in  a  while  because  we 
could  mow  faster,  rake  faster,  load  and 
unload  faster.  But  we  still  put  up  plen¬ 
ty  of  poor  hay. 

I  believe,  in  fact  I  know,  that  the 
slim  chance  of  getting  good,'  nutritious 
hay  in  the  mow,  even  with  modern 
power,  is  what  made  so  many  turn  to 
putting  up  grass  silage. 

That  was  a  good  thing.  The  late  May 
or  early  June  cutting  of  grass  when  it 
was  young  and  most  nutritious  helped 
control  weeds,  spread  labor,  and  gave 
us  better  aftermath. 

But,  cows  still  needed  good  hay.  As 
one  Dutchess  County  dairyman  told  me, 
'We  realized  years  ago  that  legume 
and  mixed  hay  was  the  best  crop  we 
grew,  but  we  were  losing  a  large  part 
of  its  value  before  getting  it  into  the 
harn  and  properly  dried.  We  knew  then 
that,  if  we  cOuld  move  it  to  the  barn  at 
about  40%  moisture — before  the  leaves 
shattered  off — and  finish  it  off  in  the 
barn,  we  would  then  have  our  harvest- 
>ng  methods  caught  up  to  our  seeding 
and  growing  practices.  Our  operations 
Were  out  of  balance — we  could  grow  it 
but  we  couldn’t  save  it. 

That  man,  like  hundreds  of  others  ir. 
the  Northeast,  has  done  something 
about  it. 

He  installed  fans  for  mow  drying. 

1  he  loo  tons  of  hay  he  puts  in  each 
year  is  baled  at  35-40%  moisture,  with 
he  leaves  intact  and  while  still  a  beau- 
tful  green.  His  baler  discharges  bales 
°nt0  a  towed  wagon  and  an  elevator 
ifts  the  bales  to  the  mow  over  the  air 
ucts  of  his  dryer.  Now  his  Holsteins 
a*e  getting  a  steady  diet  of  the  kind 
0  hay  we  used  to  dream  about  but  got 
0t%  on  rare,  lucky  occasions. 

So,  you  see,  men  are  doing  something 
a  °ut  the  weather  as  far  as  hay  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

*  *  * 

j^EST  haying  time  weather  records  in 
the  Northeast  show  there  is  only  one 
c  ance  in  three  of  getting  the  need¬ 


There  are  many  benefits  to  an  electric  hay-curing 
system.  Of  course,  there’s  the  big  advantage  of  harvesting  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  weather.  Then  too,  it  requires  no  additional 
handling  or  work  in  the  field. 

Now  we  have  proof  supplied  by  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University  that  barn  curing  actually  increases  your 
milk  per  acre. 

Here  are  the  figures  supplied  by  the  College: 

Barn  Cured . 2711  pounds  of  milk  per  acre 

Early  Silage . 2611  pounds  of  milk  per  acre 

Field  Cured . 2129  pounds  of  milk  per  acre 

This  is  the  time  to  plan  your  barn  curing  installation  and 

order  your  equipment. 


*For  information  about  Barn  Curing, 
fust  phone  your  nearest  RG&E  office, 
or  see  your  farm  equipment  dealer. 


ALWAYS  AT 


ROCHESTER  GAS 


RGtE 


YOUR  SERVICE 


'  UVE  BETTER 


HAY  DRYERS 


|NYBODY  can  make  hay. 

But  making  hay,  and  making 
hay  of  the  quality  that  preserves 
enough  nutrients  to  pay  off  in 
the  milk  check,  are  two  different  things. 

In  the  horse  and  haycock  days  it  was 
simple  because  there  wasn’t  much 
choice.  First,  we  mowed  hay.  (Usually 
in  July,  because  it  was  taller,  cured 
faster  and  it  didn’t  seem  to  rain  as 
much  -as  in  June.  We  didn’t  know  then 
that  hay  first-cut  i$  July  was  worth 
about  the  same  as  straw  in  feed  value. 
Nor  did  we  know  then  that  in  much  of 
this  area,  we  got  from  one  tenth  to  a 
half  an  inch  more  rain  in  July  than  in 
June.) 

Whether  it  was  mowed  in  June  or 
July  made  little  difference  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  always  rained  the  day  after 
we  had  a  field  down.  The  next  step  was 
to  ted  the  field  or  fluff  up  the  wind¬ 
rows  by  some  other  means — usually  a 
pitchfork.  There  was  a  fifty-fifty  chance 
that  it  would  rain  again  before  it  was 
dry  enough  to  cock  up,  but  we  were 
lucky  and  often  got  the  hay  in  the 
mow  in  a  week  or  eight  days. 

You  know  what  it  wag  like  by  then — 
burned  a  rich  pale  brown.  Anyway,  we 
didn’t  have  to  carry  the  weight  of  the 
leaves  to  the  barn — they  had  long  since 
fallen  off. 

How  things  have  changed  since  we 
called  our  horsepower  “Nellie”! 
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Corn  As  A  Cash  Crop 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


seeder  mounted  on  the  back  of  the 
cultivator.  i 

Harvesting  and  Storing 
450  Acres  of  Corn 

Last  fall,  my  three  men,  the  boys  and 
myself  harvested  our  450  acres  of  corn 
in  six  weeks.  We  did  this  with  one 
picker,  running  it  from  8  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  10  in  the  evening. 

All  of  our  corn  is  picked  with  a  pick¬ 
er  and  put  into  cribs.  We  have  con¬ 
verted  four  large  barns'  on  our  farms 
into  cribs  that  hold  the  bulk  of  it.  One 
crib  holds  25,000  bushels  on  the  dob. 
This  can  be  filled  with  three  movings  of 
our  66-foot  elevator. 

We  have  three  wagons  that  have 
sloping  floors,  and  deliver  corn  from  a 
door  on  the  side.  These  do  not  require 
any  mechanical  gadgets  and  are  a  type 
of  wagon  that  our  10-year  old  boy  can 
unload.  When  working  in  good  corn, 
one  needs  three  of  them:  one  being  un¬ 
loaded,  one  in  the  field  behind  the  pick¬ 
er,  and  one  on  the  road  to  or  from  the 
field. 

Using  Labor  and  Equipment 

Our  large  cribs  make  it  possible  to 
crib  our  corn  rapidly.  We  harvest  from 
15  to  20  acres  per  day.  After  the  corn 
is  cribbed,  the  rush  is  over  and  we  have 
all  winter  to  shell  it. 


Shelling  corn  out  of  our  cribs  through 
the  winter  months  gives  my  men  winter 
work.  We  have  enough  com  to  shell  15 
tons  a  day  from  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber  to  the  middle  of  April.  We  are  us¬ 
ually  able  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for 
our  corn  by  selling  it  this  way,  instead 
of  selling  it  at  harvest  time. 

We  are  using  our  corn  equipment  at 
top  efficiency,  planting  our  450  acres 
with  one  four-row  planter,  and  cultiva¬ 
ting  it  with  one  four-row  cultivator. 
After  the  corn  is  planted,  one  man  can 
take  care  of  it.  This  lets  most  of  my 
labor  work  in  the  vegetable  busifless 
from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  corn  harvest  in  October. 

Our  peas  are  planted  before  the  corn, 
and  the  squash,  beets,  and  other  small 
vegetables  are  planted  after  them.  All 
of  the  work  of  growing  and  harvesting 
vegetables  is  done  before  the  corn  har¬ 
vest  in  the  fall.  Qur  10  acres  of  small 
vegetables  grown  for  road  stand  selling 
gives  us  something  to  do  during  July, 
August,  and  part  of  September. 

Family  Work  and  Fun 

While  we  have  year-around  produc¬ 
tive  work,  we  do  have  slack  periods  as 
well  as  rush  periods.  There  are  many 
times  during  the  year  when  the  whole 
family  must  pitch  in  to  get  the  jobs 
done,  and  there  are  also  times  when  I 


can  allocate  the  responsibility  to  my 
men. 

There  are  six  weeks  in  the  summer 
from  the  middle  of  July  until  school 
starts  in  early  September  that  we  are 
able  to  get  away  and  travel  with  our 
family.  The  pea  harvest  is  completed 
by  July  15  and  our  squash  harvest 
doesn’t  start  until  early  September. 

Our  travels  have  taken  us  into  every 
state.  We  have  traveled  quite  extensive¬ 
ly  in  Canada  and  have  driven  to  Alaska. 
We  have  driven  our  farm  truck  and 
camped  with  it  on  several  trips.  The 
children  enjoy  camping  and  prefer  to 
travel  this  way. 

High  Yields  a  "Must" 

A  business  like  ours  can  only  be  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  best  land.  Our  crop  land 
sells  for  a  minimum  of  $400  per  acre. 
Our  soil  type  is  a  sandy  loam  that  will 
stand  continual  cultivation  without  de¬ 
stroying  soil  structure.  We  do  not  have 
a  problem  with  compaction  unless  we 
drive  over  it  excessively. 

Our  soil  has  perfect  drainage,  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  work  it  with  only  a 
few  hours  drying  after  a  heavy  rain. 
On  the  other  hand,  crops  seldom  suf¬ 
fer  severely  from  the  lack  of  moisture 
because  the  soil  has  the  ability  to  bring 
up  water  from  the  water  table  level, 
which  is  10  to  15  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  top  10  to  15  feet  of  the  soil 
is  of  the  same  type. 

One  cannot  pay  $400  per  acre  for 
land  and  make  it  pay  without  obtaining 
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high  yields.  If  you  can  get  an  average 
of  150  bu.  of  dried  shelled  corn  per 
acre,  then  you  can  afford  to  use  one- 
half  ton  of  fertilizer  on  that  acre.  The 
Extension  Service  checked  three  fields 
for  us  this  year.  The  lowest  was  179 
bushel  and  the  highest  went  over  200 
bushel.  These  were  some  of  our  better 
fields,  however,  we  obtained  a  little 
over  150  bushel  average  on  our  whole 
acreage. 

Last  year  we  had  30  tons  of  beets 
per  acre,  and  have  grown  25  tons  of 
squash  per  acre)  With  good  growing 
conditions  in  the  spring  we  are  able  to 
grow  three  tons  of  peas  per  acre.  Here 
again,  we  are  using  over  a  half-ton  of 
fertilizer  on  peas,  which  is  a  “must”  if 
one  is  going  to  get  high  yields. 

The  Bepufy  of  Growing  Crops 

If  one  does  not  get  a  Jot  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  seeing  a  weed-clean  uni¬ 
form  growing  crop,  he  should  not  be  a 
cash  crop  farmer.*  I  am  sure  that  I  get 
as  much  enjoyment  out  of  seeing  a 
well-cared-for  crop  as  I  do  out  of  the 
financial  return  that  I  may  get  out  of 
it.  However,  the  two  go  hand  in  hand; 
if  they  are  not  well  cared  for,  there 
will  not  be  a  good  financial  return. 

I  never  cease  to  point  out  to  my  chil¬ 
dren  how  nice  a  crop  looks  as  we  finish 
working  a  field.  It  gives  me  a  lot  of 
pleasure  to  have  a  14-year-old  boy 
come  in  after  he  has  finished  doing  a 
farm  job  and  say,  “Dad,  the  last  time  I 
disced  it  over,  I  went  parallel  to  the 
road  because  I  thought  it  would  make 
the  field  look  better.’’ 

—  a.  a.  — 

M:w  YORK  GIRL 
NAMED  NATIONAL 
HOLSTEIN  CHAMPION 

APERT,  BLONDE  4-H’er  who  spent 
her  early  childhood  orf  the  sidewalks 
of  the  big  city  has  been  named  National 
Holstein  Junior  Champion  Girl.  She  is 
19  year  old  Katherine  Marie  Beneke  of 
Millerton,  New  York — victor  in  a  field 
of  22  state  champions  in  the  annual 
competition  sponsored  by  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America. 

Katherine,  one  of 
three  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joachim 
Beneke,  developed  a 
herd  of  26  registered 
Holsteins  and  com¬ 
pleted  a  full  quota  of 
home  economics 
projects  during  her 
10  years  of  4-H 
work.  Her  ten  cows 
averaged  15,840  lbs. 
of  milk  and  580  lbs. 
of  butterfat  last 
year.  They  are  financing  her  education 
at  Cornell  University  where  she  is  a 
sophomore  in  the  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Home  Economics. 

The  Beneke  family  moved  from  New 
York  City  to  a  run-down  250  acre  farm 
in  Dutchess  County  in  1944. 

Buildings  were  in  poor  repair,  fences 
were  broken  down  and  the  conglomer¬ 
ate  herd  of  30  grade  cows  which  came 
with  the  place  didn’t  produce  enough 
milk  to  cover  feed  costs.  The  4-H  pro¬ 
jects  of  Katherine  and  her  two  broth¬ 
ers,  George  and  Henry,  provided  the 
springboard  to  the  present  herd  of  200 
high  producers. 

On  the  farm,  Katherine  assumed  a 
full  share  of  responsibility  in  barn  and 
field— even  making  the  blankets  hei 
Holsteins  wore  at  shows! 

During  her  brilliant  4-H  career,  she 
developed  many  outstanding  show  ring 
winners,  was  outstanding  in  demon¬ 
stration  and  showmanship  contests  and 
served  as  secretary  and,  later,  Junior 
Leader  of  her  club. 

Katherine  will  be  a  guest  of  The 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  AW®1’ 
ica'at  its  Annual  Convention  at  Boston 
in  June  and  will  be  awarded  a  suitable 
plaque  in  recognition  of  her  new  na’ 
tional  honors. 


FARM  BETTER 
^J7nc^vV 


with  $  & 10  wiibfelfa 


Let  Reddy  Kilowatt  help  you  beat  the  weather  with  an  electric 
umbrella — a  HAY  DRYER. 

Early  cutting  is  the  secret  to  high  feeding  value  in  forage  crops 

AN  ELECTRIC  HAY  DRYER  .  .  is  the  best  way  to 

insure  an  early  harvest  Barn  dried,  early  cut,  top  quality  forage 
can  save  you  up  to  $50  per  cow  a  year  in  feeding  costs. 

For  greater  milk  profits,  see  your  farm  equipment  dealer  now  so 
you  too  can  dry  hay  the  electric  way. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


Katherine  Beneke 
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These  days  the  size,  shape  and  materials  used  for  ducts  are  engineered  for  each  barn 
and  for  long,  baled  or  chopped  hay.  The  above  dryer  is  at  Alfred  University. 

HAY  DRYERS 

(Continued  from  Page  17! 


stance,  that  alfalfa  harvested  in  the 
tenth  to  half  bloom  stage  has  about 
20%  more  digestible  protein  and  more 
than  7%  more  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  than  when  cut  past  the  bloom.  I 
know  of  one  dairyman  in  Pennsylvania 
who,  by  installing  a  mow  dryer  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  protein  in  his  hay,  was  able 
to  cut  his  purchases  of  protein  supple¬ 
ment  by  more  than  $20  per  cow  per 
year. 

The  salesman  for  dryer  equipment 
and  the  power  company  representatives 
and  engineers  have  facts  and  figures 
which  prove  pretty  conclusively  that 
artificially  dried,  early  cut  hay  soon 
pays  for  the  cost  of  equipment.  How¬ 
ever,  if  your  nature  is  like  mine,  you 
probably  listen  with  tongue  in  cheek  to 
men  who  have  something  to  sell.  That’s 
why  I  like  to  ask  farmers  what  they 
think  about  equipment  they  own. 

*  *  * 

IN  my  travels  in  the  Northeast,  I  have 
Ayet  to  meet  a  man  who  wasn’t  pleased 
with  the  quality  of  artificially  dried 
hay,  and  the  few  I’ve  talked  to  who 
were  not  quite  sure  of  the  economy  of 
their  drying  installation  were  those 
who  had  installed  the  more  costly  auto¬ 
matic  warm  air  drying  systems  on  a 
farm  too  small  to  warrant  the  invest¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  these' warm 
air  dryers  pay  off  on  such  big  places  as 
the  Hershey  School  Farms  in  Hershey, 
Pa.  There  one  heat  dryer  saved  so 


much  on  supplemental  feed  costs  that 
they  installed  four  more! 

Except  for  large  operations,  where 
the  investment  cost  for  heat  can  be 
spread  over  hundreds  of  tons  of  hay — 
and  also  excepting  places  like  parts  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  where 
moisture  in  the  air  stays  very  high  — 
the  forced  natural  air  dryers  are  what 
most  dairymen  are  interested  in.  I’ve 
seen  them  in  use,  for  loose,  chopped 
and  baled  hay  and  had  the  opera¬ 
tors  say  it  was  the  best  hay  they  ever 
put  up. 

However,  the  strongest  endorsement 
of  mow  drying  is  from  men  who,  after 
a  two  or  three  year  trial  of  the  system, 
install  second  dryers — like  Bob  Nortier 
of  Wayne  County,  New  York,  who  was 
installing  a  second  dryer,  with  a  mod¬ 
ern  prefabricated  steel  net-like  tunnel, 
the  day  I  called  on  him.  Although  his 
old  home-made  slatted  floor  system  in 
the  other  end  of  the  barn  wasn’t  quite 
<as  efficient,  he  was  going  to  continue 
using  it  as  he  gives  faster  harvesting  of 
quality  hay  a  lot  of  the  credit  for  his 
ability  to  produce  400,000  pounds  of 
milk  a  year  without  even  one  full  time 
hired  man! 

*  *  * 

I’VE  said  plenty  about  the  advantages 
of  artificial  drying.  There  are  disad¬ 
vantages,  too.  Because  its  v\$etter,  more 
weight  must-be  handled  getting  hay  to 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 


Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  North  American  Continent 
CATT  L  E  D  E  A  L  E  II 

( Mercator  Bovis) 

RANGE:  Some  species  may  be 
found  in  any  section  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  however,  the 
common  variety,  as  described  herein, 
is  seen  most  often  in  northeastern 
United  States  and  southeastern 
Canada. 

IDENTIFICATION:  May  be  recog¬ 
nized  instantly  by  several  charac- 
Sl  teristic  features.  Usually  wears  pin- 

>)/  stripe  overalls  and  a  battered  hat  — 

either  felt  or  straw,  depending  on 
season.  Always  carries  stout  cane 
and  holds  unlit  cigar  stub  clenched 
in  teeth.  If  specimen  lacks  any  of  the 

_  above,  be  very  cautious  in  making 

positive  identification.  It  is  probably  a  related  species,  but  not  the  true 
“Mercator  Bovis.” 

CHARACTERISTICS:  His  uncanny  sense  of  smell — can  scent  barn-fire, 
bankruptcy,  or  other  farm-disaster  from  great  distances,  and  large  num¬ 
bers  of  the  species  will  converge  immediately  on  the  scene  at  the  tiniest 
hint  of  “cows-for-sale.” 

Has  very  poor  memory — can  never  remember  what  beef  was  selling  for 
Per  pound  yesterday.  Usually  regains  it  partially — in  a  hurry — if  you  do 

remember. 

May  possess  a  soft  spot  quite  in  contrast  to  its  hard-headed  dickering. 
Has  been  known  to  quietly  set  a  young  fellow  up  in  farming,  to  contribute 
anonymously  and  generously  to  civic  projects. 

HUNTING  SEASON :  No  legal  hunting  season  in  any  state,  but  considered 

air  game  by  Directors  of  Internal  Revenue  and  Cadillac  salesmen. 

# 

P.  Tenney  Mudgett 


* 


J 


G.  L  F.  Says,  Get . . . 


GOOD,  GREEN,  LEAFY  HAY 
CURED  THE  AEROVENT  WAY 


.  .  .  puts  more  milk  in  the  pail  or  faster  gain  on  the  steer!  Beat 
the  weather!  Cut  feed  costs!  Reduce  fire  hazard  with  an 

Aerovent  Hay  Drier. 

AEROVENT  FANS 

SAFE,  EASY  TO  INSTALL — New  square  steel  panel  and 
orifice  with  built-in  guard. 

RUGGED — Tubular  frame  and  heavy  duty  ball  bearings. 
Sizes  from  24"  to  48". 

EFFICIENT  INSTALLATIONS  — Competent  planning 
and  engineering  service  available. 


G.  L  F  HAY  DRYING  SYSTEMS 

at  your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 


HIGH  PROTEIN  HAY 

means 

HIGH  MILK  PRODUCTION 

I  '*  V  « 

you  get  both  with  the 

AMERIGAN 

HAY  DRYING  SYSTEM 

Don't  let  the  weather  and  sun  rob  you  of 
the  valuable  protein  in  your  hay.  Harvest 
early  and  dry  for  storage  with  an  American 
Hay  Drying  System  (we  have  a  system  for 
every  type  of  operation). 

Your  cows  will  eat  better,  produce  better, 
when  hay  retains  that  fresh  new  mown 
taste. 

BANK  THAT  MILK  CHECK-high  protein  hay 
virtually  eliminates  the  necessity  of  costly 
feed  supplements.  You'll  save  all  around 
with  an  American  Hay  Drying  System. 


The  NEW  American  Axial-Flow  Fan 
#724.  Available  in  24",  36"  and  45" 
models. 

•  Direct  drive  —  no  belt  or  pulleys 

•  Reversible  (supply  or  exhaust  air) 

•  Easy -to  install— compact 


Write  for  our  FREE  large  4  page  illustrated 
foldpr  on  American  Hay  Drying  Systems— it 
tells  you  the  benefits  of  hay  drying— shows 
the  various  systems  and  tells  how  to  set 
them  up  with  minimum  of  cost. 


AMERICAN  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


America’s  Real  Business  Hen 


Babcock  Bessies  are  proving  real  money¬ 
makers  for  thousands  of  commercial  poul- 
trymen.  You,  too,  will  like  their  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  large,  high  quality,  white  eggs; 
long  lay;  and  livability  as  chicks  and  layers. 

Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca  4-6384).  and 
we'll  book  you  today  for  any  hatch  you 
choose.  Money  saving  early  order  and  quan¬ 
tity  discounts. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  INC. 

Box  286-G  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


HAiVIARET  MILKING  HERD  DISPERSAL 

Wed.  —  April  23  —  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  —  1  P.M. 

The  sale  will  be  at  the  farm  on  Rt.  96,  i/2  mile  south 
of  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  40  miles  west  of  Syracuse,  50  miles 
east  of  Rochester,  N  Y.  Waterloo  is  located  on  U.S. 
Routes  5  &  20,  4  miles  south  of  the  New  York  State 
Thruway. 

40  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  40 

(Bapags  Certified  Calfhood  Vaccinated  T.B.  Accredited) 
30  day  T.B.  &  Blood  test — Eligible  for  any  state 
Dispersing  one  of  the  great  foundation  herds  in  the 
East.  Every  female  in  the  sate  traces  to  Lauxmont  Safe- 
master  Prospector  or  Winterthur  Victor  Arab.  Four 
sensational  herd  sires  sell,  including  an  own  son  ot 
Queen  ( 1 3 1 9 F)  by  Rag  Apple  Victory  Titleholder.  Cows 
sell  in  this  sale  with  records  to  948F  (all  2x).  Last 
HIR  average  I5959M— 567F. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  CATALOG  TO-DAY 

Hamaret  Farms,  Mr.  Charles  Pratz,  Owner 

Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

Sale  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer  —  Phone  146 

Member  State  &  National  Auctioneers  Assoc. 


"Grow-’Em"  Millc  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Food  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 


Waverly.New  York 
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How  to  Get 

Successful  Seedings 

By  W.  L.  GRIFFETH 

Cornell  Agronomy  Department 
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This  field  of  DuPuits  alfalfa  on  Oscar  Burkett's  Oneida  County  farm  averaged  5  tons 
of  hay  per  acr6  from  3  cuttings.  Looking  at  the  fine  stand  are,  from  left:  Oscar's 
brother,  Elmer  Burkert,  whose  farm  is  in  the  background,  and  two  other  Oneida 
County  farmers,  Earl  Angel  and  George  Landecker,  judges  in  the  1956  Oneida  pasture 
contest. 


(This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  by 
Professor  Griffeth.  The  first,  in  our 
April  5  issue,  dealt  with  soil,  the  choice 
of  seeding  mixtures,  lime,  fertilizer, 
seedbeds  and  the  proper  inoculation  of 
legume  seed.  Here,  he  offers  more  suc¬ 
cessful  management  tips.) 

IGH  yielding  grain  crops  com¬ 
pete  with  forage  plants  for 
moisture,  light,  and  fertility. 
Planting  spring  grains  at  1  y2 
bushels  or  less  per  acre  will  favor  the 
forage  seeding  without  seriously  reduc¬ 
ing  grain  yields.  Pasturing  or  harvest¬ 
ing  the  grain  for  silage  are  two  ways 
to  reduce  the  competitive  effects  of  the 
small  grain  and  give  the  forage  seeding 
a  better  chance. 

Chemical  Weed  Control 

Weeds  also  compete  with  the  forage 
seeding;  sometimes  actually  causing 
more  damage  than  the  grain  crop.  The 
use  of  chemical  weed  killers  is  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration  in  reducing  weed 
competition.  Recommendations  must  be 
followed  closely  to  gain  the  maximum 
benefit  without  injury  to  the  legume 
seedlings. 

Adjusting  the  Combine 

Volunteer  grain  after  combining 
frequently  kills  the  new  seeding.  Exten¬ 
sion  Agronomists  in  New  York  ob¬ 


served  a  large  number  of  forage  seed- 
ings  in  the  fall  of  1957  which  were 
damaged  by  a  heavy  growth  of  oats 
after  combining. 

The  amount  of  grain  "thrown  over” 
by  the  combine  can  be  reduced  by  care¬ 
ful  combine  adjustment  and  operation. 
With  the  very  excellent  yields  of  oats 
which  are  now  being  grown,  it  is  easy 
to  overload  the  combine  cylinder,  racks 
or  sieves.  Combine  speed  should  be 
carefully  maintained.  A  slight  increase 
in  speed  may  require  a  change  in  sieve 
and  air  blast  settings  to  prevent  grain 
losses. 

Mowing  the  Weeds. 

When  the  new  seeding  contains 
weeds,  mowing  in  August  after  com¬ 
bining  reduces  the  growth  of  weeds 
without  damaging  the  forage  seeding. 
Removing  the  weed  competition  gives 
the  forage  plants  a  better  chance  to 
grow  and  store  before  winter. 

Fall  Management 

New  seedings  usually  should  not  be 
cut  or  grazed  after  late  August  or 
early  September.  The  young  forage 
plants  need  several  weeks  of  good 
growing  weather  to  store  reserve  food 
for  the  winter.  In  New  York  many 
seedings  which  have  a  good  start  in 
August  are  weakened  or  destroyed  by 
cutting  or  grazing  in  September. 


A  convenient  rule  is  to  allow  the 
plants  to  grow  for  4  to  6  weeks  before 
the  average  date  of  the  first  killing 
frost  for  the  area.  A  new  seeding 
should  be  grazed  lightly  if  at  all.  Leave 
4  to  6  inches  of  growth  to  protect  the 
seeding. 

EXTRA!  Insect  Control 

Insect  control  is  particulai’ly  impor¬ 
tant  in  some  areas.  The  alfalfa  weevil 
is  making  rapid  inroads  in  the  area 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  northward  into  the 
tludson  Valley  region  of  New  York. 

The  potato  leaf  hopper  feeds  on  new 
seedings  and  may  seriously  reduce 


growth.  Severe  insect  infestation  may 
weaken  arid  damage  the  stand  of  the 
new  forage  seeding. 

A  spray  program  for  controlling  for¬ 
age  insects  is  another  important  tool  to 
help  increase  the  yield  and  quality  of 
the  forages  produced. 

Good  forage  stands  and  high  yields 
of  quality  forage  are  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  many  good  decisions 
and  practices.  Omitting  any  one  of  the 
needed  practices  can  reduce  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  sound  ideas  put  into  use. 
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Force  of  Habit 

By  GLADYS  GREENE 

JIM  HOFF,  a  retired  farmer,  had  al¬ 
ways  been  overly  fond  of  candy.  He 
often  said  that  when  he  was  a  boy  it 
had  been  his  delight  to  buy  a  bag  of 
candy  at  the  general  store  and  munch 
it  on  his  way  to  school. 

After  his  wife  died  Hoff  went  to  live 
in  the  city  with  his  only  daughter.  And 
his  craving  for  candy  accompanied  him. 
One  Sunday  afternoon  he  stopped  at 
one  of  the  exclusive  confectioner's 
stoi’es  to  satisfy  his  desire  for  a  nibble 
of  candy.  Lapsing  into  his  old-time 
boyish  manner,  Hoff  pointed  to  several 
trays  of  freshly  made  fudge  and  told 
the  clerk,  "A  quarter’s  worth — mixed. 

The  clerk  carefully  selected  two 
pieces  from  three  candy  trays,  handed 
them  to  Hoff  and  explained,  “Mix  them 
yourself.” 

*  *  * 

Replacement 

By  GLADYS  GREENE 

ELEN  KEITH,  who  had  idolized 
‘Martha,’  a  parakeet,  for  several 
years,  came  downstairs  one  morning 
and  found  her  pet  lying  dead  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cage. 

Her  tdars  flowed  freely  and  her  grwf 
lasted  all  during  breakfast.  After  her 
husband  finished  the  chores  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  console  his  wife.  ‘Dont 
cry  Helen,”  he  said,  “I  have  to  go  int0 
town  in  a  couple  of  days  and  I’ll  geI 
you  another  bird.” 

“Another  bird!”  she  exclaimed.  * 
could  never  care  for  another  one  the 
way  I  did  ‘Martha.’  No  other  bird  con 
possibly  take  her  place.” 

Her  husband  burst  into  laUghk1- 
“Guess  I  better  tell  you  the  truth,”  he 
began.  “While  you  were  in  the  hospn* 
with  pneumonia  last  year,  I  sort  ° 
neglected  ‘Martha.’  She  became  ill  aI1( 
died.  So  —  I  bought  another  parade- 
without  saying  anything  to  you  abou 
it.” 


-  I 


I  can’t  afford 

NOT 

to  dry  hay 


ELECTRICALLY! 


I  start  haying  early — get  my  barn  full  of  good,  green  palata¬ 
ble  bay  ...  a  high  T.D.N.  crop  that  produces  more  milk  per 
acre  .  .  .  and  with  110  worries  about  weather!  The  money  I’ve 
saved  on  hay  spoilage  and  protein  has  paid  for  my  crop 
dryer  many  times  over.  And  it’s  a  wonderful  feeling  to 
know  you  can  depend  011  gettiiig  a  better  hay  crop  in, 
no  matter  what  old  man  weather  brings. 


Ask  your  local  Farm  Represen¬ 
tative  for  full  information  on 
electric  crop  drying  for  top  milk 
profits. 


Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation 


Principal  Offices 


Soulh  Road, 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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HAY 

DRYERS 

/ 

(Continued 
from  Page  19) 

the  barn;  dryers  require  more  capital 
investment;  the  extra  weight  might  re¬ 
quire  barn  reinforcement,  and  when 
bales  are  dried  in  the  mow,  they  shrink, 
get  loose  and  hard  to  handle. 

However,  there  are  also  some  other 
advantages,  which  when  added  to  the 
feed  value,  the  cash  savings  and  the 
time-saving,  outweigh  the  disadvan¬ 
tages.  These  would  include:  The  elim¬ 
ination  of  spontaneous  combustion;  the 
added  palatability  of  roughage;  and  the 
fact  that  the  dryer  can  also  be  used  for 
drying  corn  and  wheat. 

As  Dick  Dodge,  Vermont  extension 
dairyman,  said  last  month,  “Dairy¬ 
men  find  that  grasses  cut  before  the 
heads  are  fully  grown  and  legumes  cut 
when  the  first  flowers  appear — if  dried 
without  rain  and  carefully  stored  — 
don’t  last  long  in  the  manger.  Why? 
Old  Bossy  just  eats  and  eats.  That  good 
hay  she  packs  away  mpans  she’ll  also 
milk  and  milk  and  milk  some  more.” 


COMING  MEETINGS 

Apr.  26 — New  Jersey  Hereford  Assn., 
feeder  calf  sale,  Hackettstown  Auction 
Market  at  1  p.m.  • 

Apr.  26 — 23rd  Annual  Bay  State 
Dairy  Classic.  Dairy  cattle  fitting  and 
showmanship  contests.  Amherst,  Mass. 

May  2-3— Open  House,  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Agricultural  and  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

May  4  —  National  Convention,  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association,  Jackson’s 
Mill  4-H  Camp,  Weston,  W.  Va. 

May  6-7 — Annual  meeting  and  Grand 
National  Sale  Ayrshire  Breeders’  As¬ 
soc.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

May  10 — New  England  Angus  Farm 
ers  Sale,  Brandon,  Vt. 

May  20-21  —  Annual  Meeting  and 
Convention,  N.Y.S.  Milk  Distributors. 
Inc.,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

May  20  —  Annual  Meeting,  N.Y.S 
Dairy  Boosters,  Inc.,  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

June  10-13— NEPPCO  Egg  Quality 
School,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

June  22 — Northern  New  York  Rabbit 
Breeders’  Club  Rabbit  Show.  Town  Fire 
Barn,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

June  24-27— State  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress,  Cornell  University. 

June  26-27— NEPPCO  Business  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  for  Egg  and  Poul¬ 
try  Marketing  Cooperatives,  White 
Mountains,  N.  H. 

June  26-28 — Eleventh  Annual  Del- 
marva  Chicken  Festival,  Denton,  Mary¬ 
land. 

July  11,  12 — ?  3th  annual  Maine  Broil¬ 
er  Festival,  Belfast. 

August  15,  16  —  Seventh  Annual 
Lumberjack  Round-up,  Branbury  Beach 
State  Park,  Lake  Dunmore,  Vermont. 

Aug.  16 — Station  Field  Day,  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Storrs. 


Do  you  realize  this  is  the  third 
n'9ht  this  week  your  father  has 
used  the  ear?” 


MOW  HAY  DRYER  REDUCES  COSTS! 


MR.  CARL  YUNKER,  1956  winner 
of  the  Outstanding  Young  Farmer 
Award  of  the  New  York  State  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  operates  a  41 
cow  dairy  farm  near  Elba,  New  York. 
He  has  used  a  mow  hay  dryer  one 
*  season  and  has  already  found  it  will 
reduce  his  feed  bill. 

He  says,  “I  was  feeding  14  percent 
protein  in  my  grain  ration  and  with 
good  mow-cured  hay  I  have  cut  this 
to  12  percent.  In  the  future  I  can 
cut  this  even  more  by  starting  my 
haying  earlier.  There  is  no  question 
that  mow-cured  hay  is  of  higher  qual¬ 
ity  and  better  color.” 


Many  New  York  farmers  are  find¬ 
ing  that  an  electric  hay  dryer  can  pay 
for  itself  in  a  couple  of  years — after 
that  the  saving  is  pure  profit.  Why 
not  get  all  the  information  for  your¬ 
self.  Just  get  in  touch  with 
your  Niagara  Mohawk  farm 
service  representative. 

.  Farm  Better  ....  Electrically. 
Niagara  Mohawk  Electricity  is 
the  biggest  bargain  you  can  buy. 

niagara  •  mohawk 


PLOW/  MORE  ACRES  PER  DAY 


COMPARE 

PLOWING  WITH  COVER  BOARD  PLOWING  WITHOUT  COVER  BOARD 


NEW  OR  OLD! 

•  SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY  AND  BE 
FREE  OF  TRASH  PROBLEMS  FOREVER! 


1.  As  plow  moves,  trash  and  loose  soil 
start  climbing  up  moldboard.  2.  Cover 
Board  deflects  trash  into  furrow  and 
rains  loose  soil  on  it.  3.  Moldboard 
action  then  throws  bulk  of  furrow  slice 
on  top  of  trash.  RESULT:  A  truly  clean 
job  of  plowing  —  no  plugging,  ever! 


GUARANTEED 

(or  your  money  back) 
to  improve  the  cover 
ins  ability  of  any 
mold  board  plow 


® 

PATENTED 

*922 

average  price  with 
Standard  Bracket 
Eost  of  the  Rockies 


130  Orchard  St. 

write  74e  COVER  BOARD  •  BELLEVUE.  OHIO 

The  Cover  Board  is  Sold  to  Your  Dealers  by 


If  everyone  had  a  health  check¬ 
up  yearly,  cancer’s  toll  could 
be  cut  substantially. 


Your  doctor  would  have  a 
chance  to  detect  cancer  at  an 
early  stage,  when  chances  for 
cure  are  more  favorable. 

See  your  doctor.  Soon. 

And  give  generously  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  Now. 


Fight 
cancer 
with  a 
checkup 
and 
a  check 


AMERICAN 

CANCER 


funlwLII 

SOCIETY 


J.  S.  W00DH0USE  COMPANY,  DISTRIBUTOR 

34-34th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Courtesy  of 
American  Agriculturist 


(270)  22 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals..  Example  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514. 
ITHACA.  N.  Y  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hot- 

steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  tots.  E.  C. 
Talbot.  Leonardsville.  New  York. _ 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden;  Tuesday  at  Caledonia, 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull 
ville,  Greene:  Thursday.  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manage)  for  sci  edule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


SHORTHORNS 

SELLING  AT  CALEDONIA  Improvement  Sale. 
April  19,  Red  2  year  Scotch  shorthorn  service 
sire,  a  good  rugged  improving  kind  for  cross 
breeding  or  purebred  herd.  Lime  Stone  Farms, 
Holley,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS  BULLS 
from  ton  sire.  Come  and  see  some  great  bulls. 
You  will  want  one.  Low  prices.  Ral-Mo  Angus 
Farm.  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

THREE  YOUNG  BULLS  SIRED  by  a  champion 
ton  bull  by  Homeplace  Eileenmere  999-35,  twice 
International  Champion.  Also  a  few  females. 
Clayton  Taylor.  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  STEER  FEEDER  f  WES,  550#  av¬ 
erage.  25  head  the  finest,  raised  on  our  farms. 
Also  30  good  Angus  cows  bred  to  a  fine  regis¬ 
tered  Angus  bull  for  April  calving.  Pinehaven 
Farms  Inc.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _ 

ANGUS — BECAUSE  THEY  give  you  more,  you 
get  more!  Write — Prof.  J.  I.  Miller,  Sec.,  N.  Y. 
Angus  Assoc.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORD  BULL  FOR  SALE,  registered  3  year 
old,  excellent  bloodline.  Was-  our  herd  bull. 
Windyhill  Farms,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.  Phone 
157  F  11. 

MY  HERD  OF  REGISTERED  Herefords.  25 
cows  and  bull..  H.  Kenneth  Bowen,  RD  #3, 
Bath,  New  York. 


BROWN  SWISS 

iflTH  ANNUAL  EMPIRE  STATE  Brown  SWiss 
Sale,  Saturday,  May  10,  1958  at  Judging  Pavilion, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Fresh  cows, 
cows  bred  for  fall,  bred  heifers,  a  few  open 
heifers  and  service  calves.  3  bulls.  For  catalog 
write  Frank  L.  Jewett,  West  Road,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  HEIFERS  DUE  May  to  October. 
Also  yearlings  and  heifer  calves.  Choice  well 
grown  individuals  by  proven  sires,  out  of,  A.R. 
cows  and  from  cow  families  with  great  produc¬ 
tion  inheritance.  Also  top  .herd  sire  prospects. 
Reasonable  prices.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 
Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

ENTIRE  HOLSTEIN  DAIRY:  21  registered,  3 
grades.  1956  DHIA  herd  average:  514  lb.  fat, 
14,490  lb.  milk.  15  cows  average  from  500  lb.  to 
700  lb.  fat.  Half  from  NYABC  sires.  Only  2 
cows  over  7  years  old.  Accredited,  certified.  A. 
Bert  Graby,  Cannonsville,  Delaware  County, 
New  York.  Phone — Walton,  UN-54432. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  i.IV'ESTOCK  THROUGH  youi 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur.  Greene.  Oneonta 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  ARABIAN  filly,  9 
months.  Sire,  Zingaro  6123,  New  England  Cham¬ 
pion;  dam,  Rafelia  9020,  double  Raffles  breeding. 
Price  $750.00.  Mrs.  Michael  M.  Yatsevitch, 
RFD  #2,  Windsor,  Vermont. 


SHEEP 

40  GRADE  BREEDING  EWES,  including  10 
yearlings  bred  to  registered  rams.  Mrs.  Mark  J. 
Smith  &  Son,  Burdett,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 

STAINLESS  STEEL  MlLKrNG  PAILS,  strain¬ 

ers,  bottlecaps,  leather  collars,  etc.  Send  250  for 
catalogue,  refunded  with  first  order.  Hoegger 
Supply  Co.,  Box  A,  ‘Milford,  Pa. 


_ S  W I  ME _ 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Berkshire  service  age 

boars  and  open  gilts.  Also  weanling  pigs,  either 
sex.  John  Bliek  &  Sons,  Williamson,  New  York. 
Phone  3084. 


_ _ DOGS _ 

GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female.  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood  Locke.  New  York. 
BOXERS  —  CROPPED.  INOCULATED.  Cham¬ 

pionship  breeding.  They  satisfy.  John  Thurber. 
Ithaca.  New  York 

REGISTERED  SPRINGER  ’SPANIEL  Puppies. 

Born  hunters.  Luettgens,  RD1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 
BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  stock 

dogs,  males  3  months,  $30.00;  females  $25.00. 
The  old  Shepherd  strain  from  low  heelers  and 
strikers,  males  $25.00;  females  $20.00.  Either 
breed  ready  to  train  on  cattle,  males  $35.00; 
females  $25.00.  St.  Bernard  and  Collie  crossed, 
makes  wonderful  pet  for  children  and  companion, 
males  $25.00;  females  $20.00.  With  every  pur¬ 
chase  you  get  free,  all  duties  paid  to  the  U.S.A. 
plus  being  vaccinated  for  Rabies  done  by  one 
of  our  leading  Government  Vets.  I  ship  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.S.A.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Wilfred 
Zeron,  Morrisburg,  Ontario,  Canada. 

IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES  champion  sired, 

A. K.C. .Registered.  Hunting  and  show  stock.  John 
McGovern,  Purdys  Station,  New  York. 

COLLIES  —  REGISTERED  PUPPIES,  grown 

stock.  Stud  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Carlru  Collies,  South  Vernon,  Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


/  DOGS 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  puppies 

from  excellent  farm  cow  dogs.  Males  $20,  fe- 


SELLING  OUT  THREE  FEMALES,  one  male 

AKC  registered  c6cker  spaniels  three  years  old. 
Edward  Bartlett,  R#6,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

McMURRAY’S  67  VARIETIES  Baby  Chicks. 

eggs,  breeding  stack.  Ducks,  geese,  guineas,  ban 
tarns.  Free  handsome  catalogue  colored  pictures 
showing  Lakenvelders.  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Anda 
lusians,  Sussex,  Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans 
Langshans,  Branmas,  and  many  other  exciting 
varieties.  McMurray  Hatchery.  Box  B70.  Webstei 
City,  Iowa. 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  are  dependable  for  top 

breeding.  Get  the  latest  information  about  the 
Mount  Hope  Queen!  Our  Strain  Cross  Leghorns 
are  giving  wonderful  results.  Get  our  prices  be¬ 
fore  ordering  chicks.  For  the  best  heavies  buy 
our  first  generation  Harco  R.  1.  Reds,  and  our 
all  Harco  Sex-links.  Also  Lawton  White  Rocks. 
Our  Cornish  Cross  will  please  you  with  their  fast 
growth.  They  are  beautiful,  and  broad.  A  Mount 
Hope  Franchise  Hatchery  is  our  guarantee  of 
quality.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum-typhoid 
Clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer. 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504,  Greenwich.  New  York 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  i  black 
pullets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc..  A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  106.  Hudson.  N.  Y  Phone  8  1611. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.71  -  100  COD. 

Rocks,  Reds.  Hampshires.  Crosses.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4.  Pa. 

FOB.  ROCKS,  REDS  LEGHORNS.  Hampshires. 

Aus.trawhites,  $6.99;  Pullets,  $14.99;  surplus  pul¬ 
lets.  $12.99;  Rock,  Red  Cockerels,  $4.99;  heavy 
mixed,  ini  Leghorns)  $3.99:  Deeplreeze.  $2.99; 
surplus,  $1.49.  Use  postcard.  Catalog  60  offers 
Bush  Hatchery,  Clinton,  Missouri. 

GENETIC  Research  pays  oft  u.  higher  profits 
for  you  The  CB  Leghorn  Cross  developed  by 
Creighton  Brothers  is  the  outstanding  result  of 
an  intensive  breeding  research  program;  hatched 
exclusively  in  New  York  State  by  us.  We  also 
offer  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns  and  Harco 
Reds  which  have  given  excellent  results  for  many 
years.  Free  descriptive  literature  and  prices 
Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son  Hobart.  New  York. 

BLOOD’i  ESTED  CHICKS  WHITE  Vantress  $10 
per  100.  Assorted  All  Heavies  $6.50  per  100.  Leg 
Broilers  $2.50  per  100.  Ship  at  once  C.O.D 
Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Shartlesville.  Pa. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER  your  Red  Gate 
Farm  New  Hampshire  and  Sexed  Link  chicks. 
Send  for  Price  list.  Red  Gate  Farm.  Box  457 
Newport.  N  H. 

WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs.  Con¬ 
test  proven  strain  for  eggs  and  meat.  Pullorum 
clean.  Mclntyrte  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim 
her  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important-  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don't  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  foi 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers  RD  5A  Ithaca..  New  York 
Phone  4-6336. 

PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets).  Ready-to-lay  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106,  Hudson.  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 

•  .  - 

OUCKS 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  April  $23.95- 
100.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Penna. 

CAPONS 

STARTED  SURGICAL  CAPONS  —  Available  in 

large  and  small  lots.  Plan  now  to  grow  capons 
for  profit  or  your  own  eating  pleasure.  Free 
C..  >on  Facts  'n  Figures.  Alan  Rhodes,  Kingsley, 
Penna. 

TURKEYS 

TURKEY  POULTS— EGGS  -BROAD  BREASTED 
Bronze.  October,  November.  Decembei  delivery’ 
Lukert’s  Hatchery.  East  Moriches.  N  Y  Phone 
CE  3-0427.  ' 

“PREMIUM  PROFIT,”  LARGER,  heavier, 
Beltsville  Broad-Breasts.  Four  wk  poults  $89.00- 
100.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield,  2,  Pa. 

L.B.  BRONZE  DOUBLE  BREASTED  type  with 
breasts  5  inch  width.  Poults  and  eggs  of  the 
two  top  strains  of  U.S.  Dave  Cooper  and  Love¬ 
lace.  All  eggs  direct  from  original  breeders  except 
Lovelace.  Wila  Turkey  Ranch,  Wila,  Penna. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  Segars  Broad  whites 

B.B.  Bronze,  small  white  poults.  Free  literature, 
prices.  Bartlett’s  Turkey  Hatchery,  R#6,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. 

GEESE 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  Large  fast  growing  strain. 

$1.50  each.  Minimum  6  postpaid.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Fred  Wilson  Easthampton.  Mass. 

GOSLINGS— EMDEN  AND  TOULOUSE  crosses 

$1.35  each.  Also  started  goslings,  if  -ordered 
early.  B.  Sander,  R.D.  #2,  Harpursville,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  CHINESE  EACH  $1.25,  White  Emdens 
each  $1.40.  Order  now,  20%  down  balance  COD. 
Wethli  Goose  Farm,  Granville,  New  York. 

GAME  BIRDS 

RING  NECK  PHEASANT— Eggs  or  chicks,  order 
now.  Special  rate.  Non-Ilying  pinioned  pheasant 
also  available.  Write  or  phone  for  details.  West 
&  Page,  Pheasant  Farm,  Sutton,  N.  H. 

RABBITS 


FISH 


RAISE  MINNOWS,  FROGS  AND  FISH.  Big 
profits,  small  investment.  .Circular.  Stamps  for 
information.  Zetts  Fish  Hatchery,  Drifting  8,  Pa. 


RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  or 
mink  on  $500  month  pthn.  Free  details.  White’s 
Rabbitry,  Delaware.  Ohio. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  -  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York. 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig. 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 

BEES 

PACKAGE  BEES.  MY  NORTHERN-BRED 
Italians  and  Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  pro 
ductive,  they  will  produce  your  honey  and  pol¬ 
linate  your  crops.  Two  pounds  $4.60;  three 
pounds  $5  70,  queens  included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10 
per  package.  None  COD.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stock 
ton,  New  Jersey. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School  Mas  City  11,  Iowa 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH,  Ark.  Free 
Catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 

TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COV Fits— i arpauuns  Save— Direct 

trom  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reintorcea 
with  leather.  Finished  size  b-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8  x  13-8.  $13.44  FOB  Factory 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  lent  it  Awning  Co..  Inc 
Bingnamton.  New  York. 

HAY  AND  OATS 

WANTED.  ALFALFA  cLUVEK  mixed  nay. 
tractor  trailer  loads.  Premium  paid  tor  wire 
bales,  s.  A.  Rauch  New  Hope,  Penna  Volunteer 
2-2081. 

HAY.  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CUTTING  Allalia 
1’imotny  mixed  feeding  nay.  Wheat  straw,  eat 
corn.  James  Keny  131  E.  Seneca  I.pke.  Syra 
cuse.  N.  Y  Phgne  HO-92885. 

FOR  SALE:  2,000  bares  mixed  hay.  Will  deliver 
up  to  100  miles  in  200  bale  lots.  Charles  Hixon, 
Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

CORN — DrY  SHELLED  corn  for  sale.  Phone 
Trumansburg  2526  or  write  Beach  Stover,  Tru¬ 
mans  burg.  N.  Y 

PLANTS 

VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Pre¬ 

mier,  Sparkle,  Armore.  Robinson,  Dunlap,  Tenn. 
Beauty  $3  —  100.  Regular  Gem,  Superfection, 
Brilliant,  Evqrbearing  $4 — 100.  Latham  raspberry 
$8 — 100  postpaid.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  RFD  #1, 
Box  230,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY.  RED  BLACK  Purple  raspberry 
plants.  Guarani eed  to  grow.  Eureka  Plant  Farm 
Hastings,  New  York. 

STRAWBERRY  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  State 
inspected.  Highest  quality  grown  from  substan 
dally  virus  tree  stoex.  Descriptive  price  list 
Kenberry  Nurseries.  Rev.  Kenneth  W.  Berry 
Randolph  Vermont. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLUEBERRY 
plants — best  and  latest  in  small  fruit  varieties 
including  Blaze  Merrimack,  Earlidawn,  Sure- 
crop  strawberries.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
planting  guide.  Walter  K  Morss  &  Son.  Brad 
fond,  Mass 

STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Free 
catalog.  Rexford  Sprout,  Waverly.  New  York. 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh 
dug  from  our  muck  farm;  Premier,  Catskill, 
Robinson,  Sparkle,  Fairfax  grown  irom  virus 
free  stock.  Empire,  Pocahontas  of  regular  stock, 
$3.00  per- hundred  postpaid.  Everbearing,  Stream¬ 
liner  and  Superfection  $4.75  per  hundred  post¬ 
paid.  Write  for  quantity  prices.  Braman  Brothers. 
Penfield,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— ALL  LEADING  va 
rieties.  High  grade,  certified  stock.  Write  for 
catalog  and  prices,  j  H  Shivers  Plant  Farms 
Box  B-583,  Allen,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  VIRGINIA  State  im 

speeted  tomato  plants,  grown  from  premium 
certified  seed.  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
sweet  potato,  pepper.  Quality  costs  no  more. 
Write  or  telephone  for  catalogue  and  prices.  J.  P. 
Councill  Co.,  Logan  23546 — Franklin,  Va.  "Vir¬ 
ginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 

THOMPSON’S  VIGOROUS  STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS.  Vermont  grown  Irom  virus-free  stock. 
Catskill  and  Howard  17,  (Premier).  50-52.00; 
l00-$3.25;  300-$8.00;  500-$12.00;  1,000-$21.00. 

Postpaid.  Trimmed,  ready  to  set  from  heavy 
rooted  plants.  We  recommend  Catskill  as  the 
ha.  strawberry  for  New  England.  Instructions 
included.  Glenn  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vermont. 

ASPARAGUS,  2  YR.,  25-51.75;  100-$3.85;  1,006: 

$20.00.  3  Yr.,  25-$2.00;  lOO-^S.OO;  500-  $15.00. 
Victoria  Rhubarb  2  yr.,  6-$1.75;  12-$2.75;  25- 
$5.00.  Horseradish,  12-$.75;  50-$1.95;  100-$3.50; 
prepaid.  Free  catalogue.  Field  Plant  Farm. 
Sewell,  New  Jersey 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Guaranteed  Okla¬ 
homa  Allgold,  Red  Velvet,  Lunch  Portoricos,  Yel¬ 
low  Yam,  Red  Yam,  Nancyhall  and  Portoricos. 
200— $1.00;  500— $2.00;  1,000—53.00.  Grower’s 
Guide  free.  Thrift  Plant  Farm,  Gleason,  Tenn. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Essentially  virus  free, 
Catskill,  Sparkle,  Empire  and  Robinson — 100- 
$3.00,  200-$5.50,  500-$11.50,  1000-$20.00.  Gem 

(Everbearing)  50-$2.25,  100-$4.00.  Mary  Wash¬ 
ington  asparagus  roots;  year  old,  100-$3.00,  200- 
$5.25,  500-.S10.00,  1000-$18.00.  Rhubarb— whole 
roots  3-$1.00.  Horseradish — 12*51.00.  All  postpaid. 
Fred  Drew  (Nursery) ,  Agawam,  Mass. 

W'RIi’E  FOR  OUR  PRICE  lists  which  give  vari¬ 
eties,  dates  ready  for  shipment  and  the  prices 
on  our  cabbage,  onion,  potato,  tomato,  pepper 
and  cauliflower  plants.  “Peter  Pan”  The  Plant 
Man,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS,  disease  free,  well 
rooted,  high  yielding  plants  from  improved  va¬ 
rieties.  Buneh-Vine  Portoricos,  Nancy  Halls,  Red- 
Yellow  yams,  All  Golds.  Planting  guide  free.  100, 
$0.35;  1,000.  $3.00;  5,000,  $13.75.  Dunn’s  Plants. 
Gleason,  Tennessee. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Guaranteed.  Porto 
Ricos,  Nancy  Halls,  “Bunch.”  200-$1.00;  500- 
$1.75;  1000-$3.00;  5000-$13.75.  4400  bushels, 

Tennessee’s  largest  dealer.  Experienced,  depend¬ 
able.  Nationally  advertised.  Many  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  customers.  Steele  Plant  Company;  'Glea¬ 
son,  Tennessee. 


PUBLISHING  AND  ,  CLOSING  DATES 

May  3  Issue . Closes  Apr.  18 

May  17  Issue . Closes  May  2 

June  7  Issue . Closes  May  23 

June  21  Issue . Closes  June  6 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  VARIETI  ES|J 

EQUALED  for  hardiness  in  this  northern  climate 
collection  of  18  ransplants  $2.00  postpaid.  Full 
color  range,  variety  list  free.  Elm  Tree  Peren 
nial  Farm,  bouthingten  Conn 


DAHLIAS.  ALL  KINDS  AND  COLORS-! 
tubers  $2.00.  Mrs  George  Mostert.  Delhi,  N.  Y, 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS — Mixed  colors.  100  large 
size  $3.50.  100  medium  $2.50.  State  inspected 
Prepaid.  M.  R.  Meckler.  Frankfort,  New  York. 

CHOICE  DAHLIAS.  SIX  assorted  $1.00.  Augustus 

Beneke,  Mexico.  N.  Y. 


HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED  dahlia  tubers  till 
June  1.  Mixed,  mostly  purple.  12  for  $1,  post- 
paid.  Howard  Snyder,  Lisbon.  New  York. 


AZALEAS,  RHODODENDRONS.  HOLLY,  T-3’, 

$1.50-ea;  $7.50-6;  $14-12.  Shrubs-assorted,  Gdc 
ea. ;  6-$3;  12-$5.  Delphiniums,  popples — 3-51.25; 
6-$2.25:  12-$4.  Gardenspot,  Box  214,  Swedesboro. 
New  Jersey. _ 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  mixed.  Blooming  size 

$9.95,  small  (not  bulbiets)  $4.85  thousand,  post¬ 
paid.  H.  Gordon,  Southold,  New  York. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


BIG  PROFITS— GROW  EVERGREENS,  Shrubs 
Christmas  Trees  with  our  simple  instructions 
Your  choice,  2.000  seeds  $1 — Blue  Spruce,  Scotch 
Pine.  Rose  Hedging.  Free  catalog.  Locust  seed 
lings  100 — $6.00  postpaid.  Mellinger’s  AA.  North 
Lima.  Ohio. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  ATTENTION !  For  Sale 
Fruit  trees  Budded  from  select  strains  to  pro 
duce  “high  price’  fruit  Write  today  for  price 
list  outlining  stock  available  for  Spring  plant 
ing  Mayo  Brother^  Nursery  Fairport.  N.  Y, 


BLUEBERRIES  BEARING  AGE  $1.15.  12  va 
rieties.  RhubaTb,  fruit  trees,  shrubs.  Free  cata 
log.  Commonfielcls  Nursery  Ipswich,  Mass. 


SAVE  MONEY.  HARDY  NORTHERN-GROWN 

nursery  stock!  Get  your  free  copy  Kelly  Bros, 
new  color  catalog  of  guaranteed  dwarf  fruit 
trees,  berry  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  etc 
Write  to  Kelly  Bros  Nurseries,  A4-19  Maple 
Street.  Dansville,  New  York. 


NUT  TREE  SPECIAL— “Carpathian”  Walnut.  A 
magnificent,  handsome,  wide  spreading  shade 
tree  bearing  heavy  crops  of  easily  cracked 
English  Walnuts.  Perfectly  hardy — fast  growing, 
Husky.  3  times  transplanted.  2’ -3’  trees  post¬ 
paid.  $5.00  each,  three  for  $12.95.  White  Nurs 
eries,  The  Plaza,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


SEEDS 


EMPIRE  BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  seed  $1.35  pel 
lb.  Timothy  seed  $7.00  per  bu  Purily  and  germ¬ 
ination  tested.  Inquiries  invited.  Valley  Nest 
Farm,  Naples.  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 


PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS.  Cheesecloth 
100  yards  by  52”  in  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.00  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein 
Thornwood,  New  York. 


SILOS 


SILOS  FAIR  PRICES  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy  R.D.  #2.  Norwich.  New  York. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


FELLOW -FARMERS  WE  WISH  to  have  you  try 
the  mqst  useful  building  board  on  a  farm.  A 
board  so  hard,  strong  and  glass-smooth,  that  it 
is  damp-proof,  shatter  proof,  washable  and  im 
possible  for  hens  to  peck  or  chip.  Make  gooc 
walls,  flooring  and  ceiling.  Ideal  to  cover  old 
rough  floors,  with  or  without  linoleum  overlay 
It  can  be  used  in  hundreds  of  jobs  around  house 
barn  and  outbuildings.  We  are  Northeast  dis 
tributors  and  can  give  you  wholesale  prices  yot 
can  afford.  We  have  a  special  right  now  on  this 
board  of  $1.85  per  4x8’  sheet.  Also  have  all 
kinds  of  plywood.  Sheathing  grades  C°r  exterioi 
walls,  sub-floors  and  roof  helps  you  put  up  strong 
air  tight  buildings  quickly  and  economically  the 
prefabricated  way  While  we  specialize  on  beau 
tiful  select  birch  plywood  for  interior  decoration 
and  cabinets,  also  have  other  exotic  woods  like 
Walnut  Mahogany  Oak,  Ash  and  knotty  Pine 
Best  thing  would  be  to  get  in  your  farm  trues 
or  family  car  and  come  over  to  see  me,  anytime 
Second  best  call  me  person-to-person  reversf 
charge.  2  6340.  A.  J.  Violette.  Northfield  Road 
Lunenburg  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$4,000.00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL 

Uncirculated  dollars— 1804-1839,  1893-S,  1895-P 
1903-0  pay  $100. 00-$5. 000.00.  Certain  dates  Lin 
"oln  Cents  before  1932.  $100:00:  Flying  Eagk 
Gents. -$500. 00:  Indian  Cents. -$140.00:  dimes  be 
fore  1943  —  $2,000.00;  quarters  before  1924 
$1,000.00  half  dollars  before  1905-51,000.00:  » 
pieces— $100.00;  3e  pieces-$130.00;  halfdimes- 
$500  00  Hundreds  of  others  worth  510.UU 
$1  900  00  Canadian  coins,  1921 — 5 1  silver-- 
$100.00  1875  quarters.  —  $75.00.  1921  -500 

$500.00  Wanted — 200  pieces,  gold  coins,  PaP” 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy 
ing — selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcom  m 
formation— send  $11.00.  Purchase  catalogue  ue 
fore  sending  coins  Worthyooin  Corporation 
K-432-C,  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 


_ MAPLE  SYRUP _ _ . 

YOU’LL  LOVE  OUR  fancy  Vermont  maple 

syrup,  unexcelled  quality,  flavor  cannot  be  bear 
Guaranteed.  Gallon  $6.95  prepaid.  Maplemoum 
Farm,  Charles  E.  Nichols,  Enosburg  Falls,  *r 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER.  “How  to  Mato 
$3,000  Yearly.  Sparetime  Raising  Earthworms. 
Oakhaven  5.  Cedar  Hill.  Texas 


_ CEDAR  POSTS 

CEDAR  POSTS,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving.  150  each  a 
yard.  Cedar  poles,  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treP'„„ 
for  durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telepnoii 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  low 
line  Road.  Marcellus,  New  York.  Closed  Sunday- 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  f ro» 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  P°c%c 
album  250;  12-350.  Young  Rhoto  Service,  W"1 
Schenectady  1.  N.  Y 
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NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

NEW  IRONAGE  VEGETABLE  PLANTER  with 
Cole  double  hoppers  for  corn  and  beans,  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment,  7:50-24  tires.  Reduced  from 
$900.00  to  $550.00.  C.  V.  Pierce  Co.,  Inc.,  Pleas - 
antville,  N.  Y. 

Sensational  garden  tractor.  Hoes  be 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  this. 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to 
first  few  inquiries.  Autc  Hoe.  DePere  49,  Wis. 

PAl'Z  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 

Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
the  best  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Barn 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Nolo 
[•’arm  Supply.  Rome.  New  York. _ 

DEPRESSION  PRICES.  WE  SELL  CHEAP.  Save 

75%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1958 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation.  Fargo,  N.  Dakota. 
PEA  HARVESTER  FOR  SALE — Porterway,  cuts 

and  loads  one  operation,  stock  of  repair  parts. 
$500  cash,  free  delivery.  Alan  Dunlay,  Manlius, 
New  York. 

INCUBATOR  HUMIDAIRE  GOOSER— 300  egg. 

Used  two  seasons.  Otto  Wisul,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE:  SEVERAL  Wilson  Bulk  Tanks, 

(New  Still  Uncrated )  factory  guarantee.  Will  sell 
at  factory  cost.  Size:  4-200  gallon,  4-250  gallon, 
staipless  steel  inside  and  out.  Eugene  Potter, 
East  Smithfield,  Pennsylvania. 

200  GALLON  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  bulk  milk 

cooler,  used  only  3  months.  Price  $1000  for  quick 
sale.  N.  Oaks,  Oaks  Corners,  New  York. _ 

STOP!  INVESTIGATE  M-C,  four  in  one  ma- 

chine.  Hay  conditioner,  grass  .chopper,  stalk 
shredder  and  mower.  See  your  dealer  or  write 
Chester  I.  Frederick,  Distributor,  Mendon, 
New  York, _ 

FOR  LATEST  IN  HAY  and  grain  drying  equip¬ 
ment,  write  Chester  I.  Frederick,  Mendon,  N.  Y. 
NEW  HOLLAND  68  and  78  balers.  Slightly  dam¬ 
aged  in  shipment.  Two  available  at  %  price.  Don 
Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _ 

15  CRAWLER  TRACTORS  $400  up.  Caterpillar 
D-4  with  blade:  OC3  crawlers  with  loaders,  doz¬ 
ers  and  backhoes.  75  wheel  tractors  $150  up. 
50  combines,  pull  type  and  SP;  50  balers,  motors 
or  PTO,  $250  up.  Used  Meyers  haycrusher  and 
mower.  Leroy  rollers,  harrows,  packers  and 
parts.  Wiard  parts  and  plow  points.  15  acres 
covered,  largest  selection.  Don  Howard,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CHENANGO  COUNTY:  97  ACRE  FARM.  Mod¬ 
ernized  house,  3  barns,  garage,  10  stocked  ponds. 
2  miles  to  village,  school  bus, :  hunting,  fishing. 
Selling  to  settle  estate.  Mrs.  June  V.  Cole,  So. 
Otselic,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

FLORIDA  LOT:  $5  DOWN.  FULL  PRICE  only 

$133.  High,  dry,  adjoining  city.  Near  Daytona 
Beach.  Streets,  electricity,  phones,  churches, 
schools,  shopping.  Near  ocean  and  St.  Johns 
nver.  World’s  best  fishing!  Write  for  free  photos. 
Ernest_  Huysman,  Box  826  Orange  City,  Fla. 
281  ACRE  ORANGE  COUNTY  dairy  farm,  now 
rented.  $25,000.  Request  list  homes,  acreage. 
Paul  Boughton,  Farm  Realtor,  1%  Dolson  Ave., 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

STROUT  CATALOG  MAILED  FREE!  3,186  bar- 
gains,  34  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses.  World’s  largest!  58  years  service. 
Strout  Realty,  251-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10, 
New  York. 


160  ACRE  FARM.  Beautiful  5  bedroom,  3  bath 
home,  8  acres  citrus,  130  acres  highly  improved 
pasture,  excellent  for  dairy  or  beef  cattle  opera 
tion.  Large  barn,  other  valuable  buildings,  ex¬ 
tensive  equipment  included.  $65,000,  $25,00C 

cash,  balance  on  liberal  terms.  Worth  much 
more.  Other  farms,  homes  and  acreage.  Elmer 
Jost,  Broker,  Clermont,  Florida  Heart  of  the 
Citrus  Belt.  Telephone  Exeter  44231. 

GROCERY  AND  MEAT  MARKET,  established 
many  years,  masonry  store  building,  also  2 
tanruly  dwelling,  located  at  Endicott,  New  York, 
vym  sell  with  or  without  real  estate,  terms  ar- 
ranged.  Werts  Real .  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

245  WELL  CULTIVATED  FARM.  Good  buildings 
on  good  road.  Large  equipped  sugar  orchard, 
tractor  and  tools.  Alcide  Carrean,  R.F.D.  #4, 
8t.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. _ 

ACRES.  DAIRY  AND  cash  crops.  Ail  level 
Central  New  York.  State  road.  Beautiful 
modern  home.  Basement  barn'.  Gutter  cleaner, 
nuih  tank.  Silo  unloader.  Rochester  milk  market, 
uwner  will  sell  fully  equipped  and  take  mortgage. 
Med  Teail,  Broker,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

%  A..  SIX  ROOM  dwelling,  near  vil- 
ages,  state  highway,  RD,  electricity,  gas,  tele- 
free  water.  $1825.00.  Arthur  Marschner, 
Roulette,  Penna. 

PAIRY~  FARM  WANTED  WITH  about  50  head 
milkers  and  tools  to  rent  by  month  with  option 
„ Also’  have  small  dairy  farm  for  sale, 
New  York.  Box  514-TM,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

1  COW  farm,  main  highway,  modernized 

excellent  barn,  3  silos,  machine  shed,  pro- 
ac'  jve  hairy  of  40  head,  complete  line  farm 
machinery.  Complete  $33,000  or  .  bare  farm 
EvtvmV.  Y-  cash.  60  others  all  prices,  sizes, 
OneSnta  &Na  Y  C°"  Realtors’  108  chestnut  St., 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 


S  Double  Mushroom  Houses.  Con 
marw  SA„only  grower  (29)  years.  Unlimitec 
■  All  equipment  included.  Bella  Mushroon 
ompany,  Wolcott,  Connecticut 


_ _ HELP  WANTED 

Takp’P.JP^  C P  WEEKLY.  Full  or  part  time. 

°roers  for  America  s  largest  selling  liquid 
profile61™  Lse<)  by  farmers  since  1946.  Liberal 
Forti investment.  Write  “Na-Churs”  Plant 
rKj_Co..  520  Monroe  St.,  Marion,  Ohio. _ 

ani-S.aI!fR'G'RC>OM  TO  WORK  on  modern  mech- 
ermditi  lar,m  estate  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Air 
can  .  °aed,  homo  available.  Box  514-KW,  Ameri- 
i-LAgnculturist,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. _ 

Catn^]T~MAN  ON  MODERN  dairy  farm  in 
Usual a ~  County.  Pipeline  milkers,  bulk  tank. 
R  ]-)  Privilege* .  Top  wages.  George  Nettleton, 
■  #2,  Locke,  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia  610J3. 


SWINE  ON  PASTURE 
ATE  20%  LESS  GRAIN 

IN  AN  experiment  at  the  LaCrosse 
station  in  Wisconsin,  swine  pastured 
on  good  legume  grass  ate  20  percent 
less  grain  and  concentrate,  yet  gained 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  those  on  full  feed. 
Bred  sows  consumed  about  five  pounds 
of  grass  silage  per  day  when  the  grain 
and  concentrate  ration  was  reduced  by 
25  percent.  The  feeding  of  silage  had 
little  influence  on  numbers  of  pigs  per 
litter  or  weight  of  pigs  at  birth.  Lim¬ 
ited  feeding  with  a  period  of  full  feed 
to  fatten  out  is  inefficient.  Good  pas¬ 
ture  management  will  provide  ample 
forage  throughout  the  summer  and  al¬ 
low  the  pigs  to  graze  on  fairly  steep 
slopes  with  low  soil  losses. 

Three  lots  of  feeder  pigs  were  grazed 
on  alfalfa-ladino-brome  pasture.  The 
amount  of  concentrate  was  varied  to 
determine  if  the  pigs  can  make  suitable 
gains  with  limited  concentrate  and  all 
the  pasture  they  could  consume. 

The  pigs  preferred  the  ladino  to  al¬ 
falfa.  Also,  the  ladino  was  able  to  with¬ 
stand  grazing  better  than  alfalfa.  Stand 
counts  show  that  the  stand  of  legume 
was  reduced  by  15  percent  under  mod¬ 
erate  grazing.  Severe  grazing  reduced 
the  stand  by  30  percent.  The  optimum 
carrying  capacity  would  appear  to  be 
about  24  pigs  per  acre. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating,  De¬ 
tails  free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22,  Calif. 

DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1.  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors,  12  Cedar,  Akron,  New  York. 

IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS  made  spe¬ 
cifically  for  tatting.  Full  10%  ”  size.  White  only. 
$1.50  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  Quantity 
prices  available.  E.  &  S.  Sales,  Dept.  A,  P.O. 
Box  417,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

LET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  for 
you.  Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

MEN’S  TEE  SHIRTS — dacron  reinforced  collar, 
combed  yam,  processed  for  minimum  shrinkage, 
super  fine  white.  Sizes  small,  medium,  large, 
extra  large.  Buy  a  year’s  supply,  $6.95  a  dozen. 
Postpaid.  Check  or  money  order.  E.  Mathers, 
Stafford,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH  GROUPS— GRANGE  —  Clubs,  raise 
funds  easily!  Wonderful  new  kitchen  product. 
Write  for  special  money  raising  offer.  Brisko 
Company,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 

RIBBONS— 100  YDS.  $1.00.  Ten  different  10-yd. 
rolls,  Y<l”  to  1”.  Gorgeous  variety  of  colors  in 
washable  and  gift-tie.  Free  notion  catalog. 
Moneyback  guarantee.  Wotring,  Catasauqua  1, 
Penna. 

SEW  AND  WIN  WITH  COTTON  BAGS.  24  cash 
prizes  and  a  Singer  Portable  sewing  machine  at 
your  state  or  regional  fair.  Week’s  entertain¬ 
ment  in  New  York  City  and  valuable  gifts  for 
national  winners.  Write:  Cotton  Council,  Box 
9906,  Memphis  12,  Tenn. 

FERN  CARTER’S  BRAIDED  RUG  BOOK.  48 
pages  of  step  by  step  instructions  on  braiding 
and  12  rugs  are  pictured  in  full  color.  You 
braiders  who  have  been  looking  for  definite  pat¬ 
tern  instructions  will  like  this,  postpaid  $1.00. 
A.  Berry’s,  Taunton  Mass. 

MAKINGS  FOR  5  PAIR  Earrings,  $1.00,  every¬ 
thing  included.  Worth  $5.00.  White’s,  1416A  Boy- 
lan,  Clearwater,  Florida! 

20  CHOICE  SOUTHERN  RECIPES  of  the  culin¬ 
ary  art.  Send  stamp  for  list,  or  $1.00  for  recipes. 
Rachael’s  Delicacies,  505  Green  Acres,  Columbia, 
Tennessee. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE— WALLPAPER  CATALOG— Golden  Anni¬ 
versary  Issue  —  Smart  new  colors  and  designs. 
Save  %  to  %.  Instructions  for  measuring  and 
hanging.  We  pay  postage.  Penn  Wall  Paper 
Mills.  Dept.  O,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

APPLE  ORCHARD  SPRAYERS;  new  1700x16 
tires  $52.00  each.  Free  delivery.  American  Tire 
Company,  Box  584,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

5  LBS.  BONED  SMOKED  FISH,  $3.00  postpaid. 
Denbow  Fisheries,  Lubec,  Maine. 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES,  HEATERS,  furnaces. 
Coal,  oil,  gas,  electric.  Empire  Furnace  &  Stove 
Co.,  795  Broadway.  Albany,  New  York. 

RUBBER  STAMP  with  your  name  and  address. 

3  lines.  $1.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog.  Cham¬ 
plain  Industries,  Grand  Isle  2,  Vermont. 

INTERESTING  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  for 
folks  past  50  to  assist  them  in  living  a  healthier, 
happier  and  longer  life.  Write  Age  Outlook, 
1015  W.  Liberty  St.,  Rome  3,  N.  Y. 

New  England  Farmers 
Angus  Sale 

Sat.  May  10/  1958 

Brandon,  Vermont 

45  Breeding  Females-Open  &  bred 
2  Herd  Sires 


TRAVEL 


ffiSEST  VACATION  TRIPS:  19  day  Grand 
Grana  /,-esJ ern  Tour,  June  28  and  Aug.  11th. 
tar  ;,lrc  e  Mexican  Tour  via  Cuba  and  Yuca- 
Plui  July  21*  escorted,  price  only  $298.00 

Shanw, -r  <  tax-  For  free  leaflet,  either  tour: 
Buffi?  ’ international  Corp.,  528  Blue  Cross  Bldg., 
UU!Uo  2,  New  York. 


Carefully  selected  &  ready  for  grass 
For  Catalogs: 

TOM  REIDY 

Feeding  Hills  —  —  Massachusetts 


Breeding 

Your  Herd 
to  NYABC 
Sires— 


is 


f*  a  Sound 
Investment 
in  Your 
Business 
Future ! 


The  small  fee  you  pay  your  NYABC  technician  for  Regular  or 
Planned  Mating  Service  is  one  of  the  best  investments  you  can 
make  to  improve  your  future  income. 


But/  to  get  tomorrow's  advantages,  you  have  to  do  your 
planning  and  your  herd  breeding  today.  That  way  when 
daughters  of  NYABC  sires  come  into  production  in  your  herd, 
three  or  more  years  from  now,  you  will  have  the  advantage 
of  the  high  level  production  these  sires  are  transmitting. 


Your  nearby.  NYABC  technician  is  ready  today  to  help  you 
plan  a  herd  breeding  program— a  sound  investment  in  your 
business  now.  Call  him  today,  or  write: 


NEW  YORK 
Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative,  Inc. 


P.  O.  Box  528-A 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940 


CLAYTON  FARMS  INC.  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

MONDAY,  MAY  5  -  NEW  MARLBOROUGH,  MASS. 

At  the  farm  located  on  the  Clayton-Mill  River  Road,  New  Marlborough,  Mass.  6  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Canaan,  Conn.;  10  miles  southwest  of  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 

180  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  (81  Milking  age,  45  close  or  fresh,  36  due  in  fall;  30  Bred 
Heifers;  59  Open  Heifers  and  calves;  3  Sr.  herd  sires,  2  Jr.  herd  sires;  5  Bulls) 

Herd  is  Bang's  Certified,  T.  B.  Accredited,  Calf  Vaccinated.  All  tests  within  30  days  of  sale. 
Cattle  eligible  to  go  anywhere.  Examined  for  Pregnancy.  Healthy  in  every  respect. 

H.I.R.  HERD  AVERAGE  FOR  1957  —  64  Lactations  14093  M.  3.7%  522  Fat  2x 

5  Cows  sell  with  from  722  to  779-lbs.  fat,  2x 

15  Cows  sell  with  from  602  to  699-lbs.  fat,  2x 

18  Cows  sell  with  from  501  to  599-lbs.  fat,  2x 

18  Cows  sell  with  from  400  to  488-lbs.  fat,  2x 

Many  heifers  now  on  test  with  first  calf.  ' 

THIS  WILL  BE  ONE  OF  THE  TOP  SALE  EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR  !  !  !  ! 

ALL  SELLS  IN  ONE  BIG  DAY  !  !  SALE  MUST  START  10:00  A.M. 

Lunch  Available  Catalogs  Under  Cover 


R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  INC 

Sate  Mgrs.  &  Auctioneers 
Mexico,  New  York 


CLAYTON  FARM,  INC. 
New  Marlborough,  Mass. 


NEW  ENGLAND  HEREFORD  SALE 

Eastern  States  Exposition  Grounds 
West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Saturday,  April  26,  1958 

Show:  10  A.M.  Sale:  1:00  P.M. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  THE  RIGHT  KIND 
AT  THE  RIGHT  PRICE 

An  Opportunity  to  Buy  Herd  Replacements  or  Herd 
Foundation  Stock 


Selling  Horned  and  Polled  Herefords— AM  of  Popular  Bloodlines 

5  Bulls  Ready  for  Service— 38  Open  and  Bred  Females 

All  Consignments  are  NEW  ENGLAND  BRED  AND  RAISED 
For  Catalogs  and  Information  Write: 

ROBERT  R.  RRUCE,  Sale  Manager,  Shelburne,  Vermont 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO? 

You'll  save  with  a 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


CONCRETE  SILO 

► 


|  UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  " 
Box  217  A  V/eedsport,  H.  Y.  I 
!  Please  send  folder  without  obligation.] 

I  Name _ _ _ 1 


I 

|  Address 

I 

J^City _ 


I 

I 

I 

1 


(272  )  24 
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EXTRA  MONEY 


OST  farmers’  wives  have 
the  egg  money  for  their 
very  own  to  do  with  as 
they  please,  but  there  are 
other  ways  to  make  a 
little  money  on  the  side. 
Take  flowers,  for  in¬ 
stance.  If  you  have  fifty 
square  feet  of  space  in 
your  backyard,  you  can 
make  it  earn  money  for 
you.  There’s  a  big  de¬ 
mand  for  flowers,  as  I 
have  found  out  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  gardener’s  wife.  Even 
customers  with  a  meager 
income  usually  find  some 
way  of  stretching  their  budget  to  in¬ 
clude  a  dozen  glads  or  a  small  bouquet 
occasionally.  So  I  raise  gladiolas  and 
annuals,  and  sell  them  on  our  stand 
along  with  the  vegetables. 

I  used  to  plant  and  tend  each  year  a 
few  annuals  for  my  own  pleasure  and  to 
have  cut  flowers  in  the  house  through¬ 
out  the  summer.  One  year  a  neighbor 
gave  me  her  surplus  glad  bulbs  and  I 
planted  them  alongside  the  annuals. 
People  who  stopped  at  our  vegetable 
stand  used  to  walk  over  to  my  garden 
and  admire  my  colorful  flowers,  and 
sometimes  I’d  give  them  a  bouquet. 
Then  .they  started  asking,  “Do  you  ever 
sell  any  of  your  flowers?”  or  “Would 
you  sell  me  a  few  glads?”  And  so  be¬ 
gan  my  little  flower  business  which  has 
increased  from  year  to  year  until  I  now 
grow,  besides  the  annuals,  from  1,000 
to  1,500  gladiola  bulbs. 

Customers  do  not  expect  to  pay  flor¬ 
ists’  prices  for  my  flowers,  and  so  I 
sell  them  at  a  lower  price.  The  most 
expensive  are  the  extra  large  and 
perfect  specimens,  but  the  rest  are  at 
moderate  prices,  and  I  have  some  quite 
cheap  ones.  These  are  the  smaller  size 
and  the  more  common  colors.  If  a  dozen 
glads  stay  in  a  vase  for  a  day  or  so 
without  selling,  I  remove  the  dead  flor¬ 
ets,  cut  an  inch  or  two  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  stems,  put  them  in  a  shorter 
vase,  and  mark  them  at  half-price. 
They  are  soon  sold. 

Some  of  my  customers  can  afford  the 
higher  priced  glads,  but  the  majority 
are  vacationists  from  the  city  at  a 
nearby  beach  resort,  and  are  people  of 
moderate  means.  Glads  are  a  good  buy 
because  they  last  so  long.  Customers 
have  told  me  they  keep  them  a  week 
by  removing  the  dead  florets  each  day 
and  cutting  back  stems.  Then  when 
they  get  to  the  tip,  they  break  off  the 
last  blossoms  and  float  them  in  a  shal¬ 
low  dish,  where  they  make  an  attrac¬ 
tive  centerpiece  for  the  dining  table. 

For  annuals,  I  find  the  zinnia  to  be 
the  popular  favorite,  and  for  the  same 
reason — they  are  long  lasting.  Mixed 
bouquets  go  over  big,  too,  and  sell  at 
a  little  higher  price.  For  these  I  walk 
through  my  annual  garden,  taking  two 
of  three  specimens  of  each  variety,  in¬ 
cluding  zinnias,  asters,  annual  lark¬ 
spurs,  Chinese  forget-me-nots,  calen¬ 
dulas,  and  sometimes  a  miniature  glad. 

If  I  think  a  bouquet  needs  more  of  a 
certain  color,  I  go  to  my  perennial 
border.  From  it  I  may  select  a  coreop¬ 
sis  or  two,  an  early  chrysanthemum,  a 
bit  of  veronica,  or  some  monarda.  I  like 
an  airy  appearance  in  my  bouquets  and 
I  find  gypsophila,  the  perennial  baby’s 
breath,  gives  them  just  that  touch. 

I  don’t  stress  perfect  arrangement.  I 
simply  turn  the  bouquet  as  I  add  to  it, 
to  keep  it  from  appearing  one-sided. 
When  completed  and  ready  for  the 
vase,  it  presents  a  riot  'of  color  and 


liam  ftaw&i 


brings  a  satisfied  smile  of  pleasure  to 
the  purchaser. 

I  am  fortunate  in  that  the  land  is 
prepared  for  me  by  my  husband  with 
tractor  equipment,  since  it  is  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  one  of  our  vegetable  gardens. 
The  process  starts  in  the  fall  when  the 
ground  is  harrowed  over,  after  the  glad 
bulbs  have  been  harvested.  All  winter, 
as  the  wood  ashes  are  taken  from  the 
kitchen  stove  they  are  scattered  over 
the  surface.  This  takes  the  place  of 
liming  and  keeps  the  soil  sweet. 

In  the  spring,  barnyard  manure  is 
spread  over  the  ground  and  the  area 
plowed,  harrowed,  and  smoothed  over. 
Then  the  plot  is  ready  for  me.  All  the 
tools  necessary  now  are  a  marker,  a 
wheel  hoe  with  plow  and  cultivator  at¬ 
tachments,  a  wheel  barrow,  hoe,  shovel 
and  hay  fork. 

It  is  best  to  buy  glad  bulbs  from  a 
reliable  grower  to  insure  getting 
healthy,  inspected  stock.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  though,  to  get  the  largest  bulbs. 
In  fact,  I  buy  the  third  size,  unlabeled, 

I 

Soil  is  hoed  up  against  the  gladiola  stalks 
on  both  sides  to  keep  them  erect  while 
growing. 


By 

DOROTHY  HOLMAN 


rainbow  assortment,  and  guaranteed  to 
bloom  the  first  year.  I  buy  new  bulbs 
every  two  or  three  years  to  increase  my 
stock  and  to  get  new  colors. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  I  start 
planting  and  plant  at  weekly  intervals 
until  the  middle  of  June.  Any  later 
planting  may  not  get  to  the  blooming 
stage  in  this  locality  before  frost.  I 
make  the  rows  about  two  feet  apart 
and  mark  them  out  with  a  homemade 
marker.  This  is  made  of  wood,  three 
pointed  pieces  nailed  to  a  four-foot  2x2, 
two  feet  apart,  and  ‘handle  nailed  to 
center  with  a  grip  handle.  An  old  shovel 
handle  is  good  for  this.  Then,  with  the 
wheel  hoe  plow  attachment,  I  make 
furrows  by  plowing  along  the  marked 
rows,  up  and  back,  which  throws  the 
soil  up  on  both  sides.  This  double  plow¬ 
ing  makes  the  furrows  deeper,  about 
5  or  6  inches. 

A  little  fertilizer  at  the  base  of  the 
bulbs  is  beneficial,  so  drawing  upon  my 
compost  heap  I  place  a  layer  of  compost 
in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow  and'  mix 
with  the  soil.  This  compost  provides 
food,  in  addition  to  the  manure  spread 
previously,  and  makes  for  larger  and 
healthier  blooms. 

Before  planting,  I  place  the  bulbs  in 
a  disinfectant  solution  (iy2  tablespoons 
Lysol  to  a  gallon  of  water)  as  a  thrip 
preventative  and  allow  the  bulbs  to 
soak  three  hours.  They  are  then  pressed 
down  into  the  soil  and  compost  mix¬ 


ture  and  covered  with  soil  from  the 
sides  of  the  furrows. 

When  shoots  appear  and  are  about 
three  inches  high,  they  will  need  their 
first  weeding  by  hand.  Then  the  soil  is 
hoed  up  against  the  plants  along  the 
rows.  This  disposes  .  of  tiny  started 
weeds  and  also  serves  to  keep  the  stalks 
erect  as  they  grow.  Weeds  are  con¬ 
trolled  between  the  rows  by  means  of 
the  cultivator  attachment  of  the  wheel 
hoe. 

Authorities  state  that  when  the 
stalks  are  8  to  10  inches  high  they 
should  receive  their  first  spraying  to  de¬ 
stroy  any  possible  thrip,  and  then 
sprayed  at  ten-day  intervals  thereafter 
until  they  start  blooming.  But  I  omit 
this  step  unless  I  see  signs  of  thrip — 
which  is  evidenced  by  a  failure  of  the 
florets  to  open  fully.  Then  one  spray¬ 
ing  is  usually  enough  to  dispose  of  this 
pest. 

With  the  bed  free  from  weeds,  it  is 
now  ready  to  mulch.  I  use  first-crop 
hay  which  is  cut  in  June  before  it  has 
gone  to  seed  and  allowed  to  dry  out  a 
day  or  two.  Then  it  is  applied  between 
the  rows  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  8 
inches.  This  mulch  discourages  further 
weed  growth,  puts  an  end  to  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and,  most  important  of  all,  con¬ 
serves  moisture  when  it  rains.  Though 
the  garden  may  look  ragged  at  first,  the 
mulch  settles  into  place  after  the  first 
rain. 

About  the  first  of  August,  I  cut  my 
first  glads,  and  continue  to  cut  them 
the  rest  of  the  summer  until  frost. 

i 

My  annuals  are  raised  similarly  in 
rows,  a  row  or  two  of  each  variety,  be¬ 
side  the  gladiola  bed,  and  separated 
from  the  lawn  by  a  low  border  of  alys- 
sum,  dwarf  marigolds,  and  ageratum. 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Holman  uses  a  wheel  hoc 
plow  attachment  to  make  five-  to  six-inch 
deep  furrows  for  planting  glad  bulbs. 
Later  this  year,  the  Holmans'  roadside 
stand,  located  on  the  Mill  Road  at  Hamp¬ 
den,  New  Hampshire,  will  be  colorful  with 
her  flowers  as  well  as  farm  produce. 


Incidentally,  these  low-growing  annuals 
make  good  miniature  bouquets.  I  sell 
them  for  a  very  moderate  price. 

It  isn’t  everyone  who  would  have 
such  a  handy  market  for  their  flowers 
as  I  do,  but  an  ad  in  your  local  paper 
or  a  sign  “Cut  Flowers”  in  front  of 
your  house  will  start*  you  in  business, 
An  attractive  stand  beside  the  road, 
with  your  flower  garden  in  view  and 
freshly  cut  flowers  nicely  displayed,  at 
reasonable  prices,  will  attract  and  keep 
customers.  They  will  drive  out  of  their 
way  to  bu^  no  matter  where  you  live. 

So  why  not  put  that  vacant  space  to 
work  during  the  summer?  You’ll  find 
at  the  end  of  the  season  you’ve  taken 
in  a  sizable  amount  of  extra  money, 
and  had  fun  doing  it,  too. 


FASHION  NOTES 

By  Mildred  Goff 

Meadows  are  wearing  buttercups, 
They  are  the  mode  this  spring. 
While  dandelion  polka  dots 
For  lawns  are  quite  the  thing. 

Pink-tinted  blossoms  will  be  worn 
By  stylish  apple  trees. 

And  little  boys  will  wear  blue  jeans 
With  patches  on  the  knees. 
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Good  Eating 

From  Cornell  Farm  and  Home  Week 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


APPLE  and  cheese 
dishes,  com¬ 
munity  meal 
service,  safe  hand¬ 
ling  of  food,  nutriti¬ 
ous  family  fare,  buf¬ 
fet  party  service, 
and  “cooking  with  a 
Chinese  accent” 
were  some  of  the 
Food  demonstrations 
Alberta  d.  shackeiton  j  attended  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Cornell  Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
'ithaca,  N.  Y.  Each  session  was  packed 
full  of  information  and  good  ideas  that 
I  want  to  pass  along  to  you. 

ABC's  of  Apples 

What  food  is  so  generally  enjoyed  as 
the  apple  from  the  time  summer  apples 
appear  until  the  last  ones  come  out  of 
storage?  Their  crunchy  freshness  and 
the  many  ways  to  use  them  raw  and  in 
cooked  form  add  enjoyment  to  our  eat¬ 
ing.  We  were  reminded  to  handle  this 
good  fruit  carefully,  and  to  store  large 
quantities  in  a  cool  well-ventilated 
place  (small  quantities  in  plastic  bags 
in  the  refrigerator),  wash  before  using, 
and  peel  just  before  using  or  cooking. 

Apple  dumplings,  apple  rings  with 
brown-and-serve  sausages,  top-of-the 
stove  glazed  apples,  snack  ideas  with 
apples,  and  apple  torte  prepared  before 
our  eyes  made  us  want  to  go  right 
home  and  prepare  some  apple  dishes. 
These  recipes  are  to  be  found  in  Cornell 
Bulletin  No.  E973  and  you  may  secure 
a  copy  of  it  by  sending  your  request 
to  Mailing  Room,  Dept  AA,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Stone  Hall,  Ithaca,  New 
York.  It  is  free  to  New  York  State  resi¬ 
dents  and  5  cents  to  all  others. 

In  case  you  would  like  to  lose  no 
time  in  making  the  Apple  Torte  (which 
looked  and  smelled  delicious  as  it  came 
out  of  the  oven),  here  is  the  Cornell 
recipe: 

APPLE  TORTE 

A  1  egg 

%  cup  sugar 

1  cup  finely  chopped  apples 
Zi  cup  sifted  flour 
Dash  salt 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
Vs  teaspoon  almond  extract 
V\  teaspoon  vanilla 
Vi  cup  finely  chopped  nuts 

Beat  egg  slightly  and  stir  in  sugar 
and  apples.  Combine  flour,  salt,  baking 
powder,  almond  extract,  vanilla,  and 
nuts,  and  add  to  apple  mixture.  Pour 
into  a  buttered  pan  9x9x1%  inches  arid 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about  30  min¬ 
utes.  Cut  in  squares  and  serve  plain 
°r  with  whipped  cream  or  ice  cream. 
Serves  6. 

Cheese,  Please 

Have  you  ever  wondered  about  the 
various  cheeses  you  see  when  you  go 
to  market?  The  natural  cheeses  include 
the  hard  American  Cheddar,  Swiss,  and 
Edam;  the  semi-soft  Muenster,  Roque- 
ort,  and  Bleu;  the  soft-ripened  Lim- 
urger,  Camembert,  and  Brie;  and  the 
soft-unripened  Cottage,  Cream,  and 
eufchatel.  Processed  cheeses  are 
ends  of  new  and  aged  natural  cheeses, 
nielted  and  pasteurized.  They  melt 
smoothly.  Cheese  Foods  or  Cheese 
Preads  are  processed  cheese  plus 
C1eam,  non-fat  milk  solids,  and  mineral 
sa  ts.  They  have  a  soft  texture  and 
spread  easily. 

CHEESE-BACON  PIE 

Among  cheese  dishes  demonstrated 
\v\v  a  ^veese-Canadian  Bacon  Pie, 
ich  you  may  also  want  to  try  for 
Pper  to  go  along  with  the  Apple 

lin1  6  Cheese-Bacon  Pie,  first 

D  e.a  tbmch  pie  tin  with  your  favorite 
s  1Y-  Then  alternate  Canadian  bacon 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


No  waiting— no  coupons— no  money  to  send  in! 


GET  FINE  PREMIUMS  THE  EASY, 
MONEY-SAVING  WAY  INSIDE  MOTHER'S  OATS 


"FARM  SCENE"  CHINA 

Beautiful  American  pastoral  scenes  in  moss 
green  decorate  the  rich  ivory  color  of  this 
China.  Start  your  set  now  of  following  pieces 
(1  in  each  package):  Cup  and  Saucer— Cereal 
Bowl  — Fruit  Dish  — Butter  Dish. 


GOLD  TRIM  CUP  AND  SAUCER 

The  22-Carat  decoration  is  an  elegant  touch 
on  this  lovely  heat-resistant  cup  and  saucer 
by  Anchor  Hocking.  Start  a  set  now  for  your¬ 
self,  for  gifts,  church  suppers,  bazaars. 


OVEN-SERVE  WARE 

This  attractive  ware  goes  from  oven,  refriger¬ 
ator,  or  freezer  to  the  dining  table  in  perfect 
taste.  One  of  following  comes  in  each  pack¬ 
age:  Custard  Cup— Ramekin— Individual  Pie 
Plate— Oval  Baking  Dish— French  Casserole. 


SWEDISH  MODERN  CUT  CRYSTAL 

c 

Suitable  for  any  decor  is  the  excellent  design 
of  this  handsome  Cut  Crystal.  Start  now  to 
collect  a  set.  The  following  pieces  come  one 
in  each  package:  Tumbler— Sherbet— Cereal 
Bowl— Juice  Glass— Plate. 


ALUMINUM  WARE 

What  a  delight  to  find  one  of  24  different 
items  of  fine  aluminum  in  every  package.  In¬ 
cluded  are  a  variety  of  jewel-colored  tumblers, 
cereal  bowls,  handy  kitchen  utensils. 
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Bonus  Dividend  Days  EVERY  Month 

AVE  more,  make  more  by  mail  at  100- 
year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank, 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  and 
postage-paid  envelopes  by  return  mail. 
Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name . . 

I 

Address . 
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WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  i>ains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  samehappy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


Why  wait  days  for  repairs?  Do  it 
at  home  in  minutes.  Save  $5  to 
$10  on  repairs  by  doinjj  it  your¬ 
self  EASILY  and  INEXPEN¬ 
SIVELY  with  this  new  exciting 
Denture  Itepair  Kit.”  GUAIt 
ANTEED  to  fix  breaks,  cracks  and  loose 
teeth.  Keep  "Denture  Itepair  Kit”  on  hand 
.for  emergencies.  Mail  order  today  with  $2.98 
cash,  check,  or  money  order.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment  POSTPAID.  Money  baek  guarantee. 

DENTURE  REPAIR  CO. 

6447  N.  Albany  Ave.,  Dept.  A-l,  Chicago  45,  Illinois 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  Im¬ 
mediate,  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold!  FREE 
TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay  nothing.  Send 
name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.. 
773-A  Frontier  Bldg.  462  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  1,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  FLAG 

Keep  your  colors  flying! 

Only  $5.00  for  complete  set  of  3’x5’  flag,  6'x%” 
pole,  and  holder  shipped  prepaid.  Sorry  no  C.O.D. 
Catalogue  and  two  4”x6”  flags  on  sticks  for 
only  $.25  in  coin. 

HARRIS  PRODUCTS,  DEPT.  F 

210  Taaffe  Place  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


The  Sabbath  For  Christians  Today? 

Seventh  Day  Baptists  believe  that  according  to 
the  Bible  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath 
given  by  Cod  for  all  people  for  all  time.  He 
has  promised  a  blessing  to  all  who  will 
observe  it.  Write  to 

REV.  EARL  CRUZAN 
Adams  Center,  New  York 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Among  the  cheese  dishes 
demonstrated  at  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Farm-Home  Week  was 
a  luscious  Cheese  Cake. 
In  the  picture,  Ann  Steffen 
(left)  and  Eileen  Funcheon, 
students  in  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Home  Economics 
at  Cornell,  use  a  blender 
to  prepare  .the  cottage 
cheese  mixture  for  the 
cake. 
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(cut  in  %-inch  strips)  and  thin  slices 
of  Swiss  cheese  in  overlapping  layers 
in  bottom  of  the  pastry-lined  tin. 

Mix  together  4  eggs,  2  cups  evapor¬ 
ated  milk,  1  tablespoon  flour,  1%  tea¬ 
spoons  melted  butter,  y2  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg,  pinch  of  oregano,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  and  strain  over  cheese.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  (350°)  about  40 
minutes  or  until  custard  is  set  and  top 
is  nicely  browned.  Serve  hot  (6  serv¬ 
ings). 

SPARERIBS  WITH  SAUCE 

For  the  Spareribs,  buy  iy2  to  2 
pounds  of  spareribs  for  6  to  8  servings, 
and  cut  almost  through  between  the 
ribs.  For  the  sauce,  combine  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  ground  ginger,  %  teaspoon  garlic 


powder  or  1  clove  garlic,  minced  fine; 
1  teaspoon  sugar,  %  cup  soy  sauce,  % 
teaspoon  pepper,  and  %  teaspoon  salt. 
(Left-over  sauce  keeps  well  in  refrig¬ 
erator  in  a  closed  jar  and  is  good  on 
all  sorts  of  meats  and  mild  sausages.) 
Rub  this  sauce  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  spareribs  and  into  the  cuts  be¬ 
tween  them.  Place  ribs  on  a  rack  on  a 
broiler  pan  and  roast  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°)  about  1  hour. 

Chinese  Accent 

Accents  of  soy  sauce,  monosodium 
glutamate  (MSG  or  “Accent”),  ginger, 
garlic  powder,  and  the  slant  and  man¬ 
ner  of  cutting  the  vegetables  will  give 
your  cooking  a  Chinese  flair.  We  saw 
all  of  these  delicious  dishes  made: 
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Chinese  omelet  with  vegetables,  fried  I 
rice,  celery  stir  beef  slices,  mushroom 
stir  pork  slices,  spareribs  with  a 
Chinese  marinating  sauce,  ginger  sauce 
for  ice  cream,  and  almond  cakes. 

Family  Fare 

Check  your  meals  against  the  follow, 
ing  suggested  family  meal  patterns  to 
insure  good  nutrition  for  your  family; 

Breakfast:  Fruit  or  juice;  cereal 
and/or  egg  or  meat;  bread  and  butter; 
milk  and  a  hot  beverage. 

Lunch  or  Supper:  Hearty  main  dish 
( may  be  sandwiches ) ;  salad  or  relist, 
bread  and  butter,  dessert,  milk. 

Dinner:  Meat,  fish,  or  poultry;  p0. 
tato,  vegetable;  second  vegetable  or 
fruit;  dessert,  bread  and  butter,  milt 
and  a  hot  beverage. 

Send  to  Mailing  Room,  Dept.  AA, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Stone  Hall, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  for  free  copies  of 
Leaflet  No.  13.  “Buying  Food  For  Your 
Family,”  and  Leaflet  No.  14,  “Buy 
Times  for  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables.”  They  give  five  easy  steps  to 
help  you  plan  and  buy  your  family’s 
food,  time  and  money  saving  hints,  and 
tips  on  storing  food. 

Community  Meals 


Safe  food  for  community  meals  was 
stressed,  including  good  personal  hy¬ 
giene  on  the  part  of  workers;  good 
housekeeping  habits  with  thorough 
cleaning  of  work  surfaces,  cutting 
boards,  grinding  machines,  etc.,  with 
hot  soapy  water  and  thorough  rinsing; 
proper  cooling  of  foods  and  refrigera¬ 
tion.  Hand  sinks,  equipped  with  hot 
and  cold  running  water,  soap,  and 
paper  towels  were  suggested  for  com¬ 
munity  kitchens;  also,  on-the-spot 
preparation  of  community  meals. 
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by  Kay  hickelbergex 


New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics 


Dark  Dining  Room 

I  would  like  some  advice  on  redecor¬ 
ating  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  my  dining¬ 
room.  What  colors  would  you  paint  or 
paper  them? 

The  room  is  15'  wide  by  17'  long  by 
8  Vi'  high  and  very  dark,  as  there  is  dark 
oak  wainscoting  3'  high,  6  doors,  and  2 
windows  facing  east  under  a  dark  porch. 
There  is  very  little  sunshine. 

The  dining-room  suite  is  also  oak.  There 
is  a  studio  couch  in  the  room  with  a  small 
pattern  and  green  background,  a  large 
over-stuffed  chair  and  a  desk. 

At  present,  the  walls  are  painted  a 
Kemtone  flamingo,  and  the  ceiling  is 
white.  The  tie-back  draperies  are  a  natu¬ 
ral  color  background  with  clusters  of  flow¬ 
ers.  The  linoleum  floor  is  figured  with 
tan  background.— Mrs.  A.  K„  New  York 

It  seems  as  though  there  is  too  much 
furniture  in  this  room  and  too  many 
figured  patterns,  which  will  make  the 
room  appear  smaller,  especially  with 
the  dark  oak  wainscoting  and  dining¬ 
room  suite.  The  room  would  look  much 
larger  and  lighter  if  you  remove  the 
dark  oak  stain  from  the  furniture  and 
wainscoting,  give  it  a  light  finish,  and 
use  a  light  green  paper  or  paint  on 
walls  and  ceiling. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  change  the  oak 
furniture,  you  might  paint  the  wains¬ 
coting  and  walls  and  ceiling  a  light 
yellow.  This  will  harmonize  with  »the 
floor,  furnishings  and  draperies,  and 
will  also  bring  sunshine  into  the  room. 

If  you  prefer  paper,  you  can  use  a 
smooth  or  textured  light  yellow  paper, 
and  paint  the  wainscoting,  the  same 
yellow,  so  the  wall  is  not  divided.  The 
ceiling  should  be  a  lighter  yellow  than 
the  wall  color,  or  the  same. 


If  you  do  not  wish  to  change  the  oak 
wainscoting,  you  can  use  a  light  yellow 
or  tan  colored  paint  or  paper  for  walls 
and  ceiling. 

Later,  if  you  change  your  draperies 
and  furniture  coverings,  use  plain  tex¬ 
tured  fabrics,  as  the  pattern  in  the  lino¬ 
leum  is  enough  pattern  for  this  room. 

Draw  Draperies 

Will  you  please  give  me  some  help  In 
choosing  colored  draperies  and  accessor¬ 
ies  for  my  living  room?  One  wall  is  pa¬ 
pered  with  a  large  diamond  pattern  of 
two  shades  of  gray  and  a  pink  with  a 
mottled  background  of  tan,  gray,  cream 
and  gold.  Three  walls  match  the  pink  (an 
apple  blossom  pink). 

I  would  like  to  have  draperies  and  ac¬ 
cessories  that  I  could  use  if  I  ever  change 
the  color  scheme  on  the  walls.  The  hall 
connects  and  is  papered  the  same.  I  am 
thinking  of  heavy-weight  reversible  rep 
for  draperies  in  dawn  gray.  The  material 
is  48  inches  wide.  Can  the  draperies  be 
closed?—  Mrs.  R.P.,  New  York 

The  color  scheme  for  your  room  can 
be  chosen  from  the  figured'  paper. 
Gray  -  or  tan  draperies  to  match  this 
paper  will  balance  the,  colors  on  the  one 
wall  and  will  be  a  good  contrast 
against  the  pink  walls.  Gray  or  tan  will 
harmonize  with  almost  all  color 
schemes,  if  you  ever  decide  to  change 
the  colors. 

The  48-inch  wide  material  can  be 
made  into  draw  draperies  which  can  be 
closed,  if  your  windows  are  average 
siza.  Textured  materials  are  being 
used,  so  a  reversible  rep  will  be  satis¬ 
factory. 

For  your  accessories  you  can  choose 
any  of  the  colors  in  the  paper — gold, 


cream,  pink,  gray  and  tan,  and  I  would 
add  a  touch  of  an  opposite  color,  such 
as  a  blue  green  for  a  vase.  You  can  use 
these  colors  for  small  cushions  on  your 
davenport  and  chairs  if  they  harmon¬ 
ize  with  the  background  colors  of  the 
furniture  and  rug. 

Utility  Room 

I  haye  a  utility  room  which  opens  di¬ 
rectly  from  a  turquoise  blue  and  white 
kitchen.  Would  gray  woodwork  and  yel- ^ 
low  walls  be  a  good  color  scheme  for  the 
utility  room?  What  other  colors  would 
you  suggest?  I  am  also  enclosing  a  sample 
of  our  bathroom  tile  which  is  turquoise 
blue.  The  ceiling  and  woodwork  are  white. 
What  would  be  a  good  color  for  the 
walls?— Mrs.  A.C.F.,  New  York 

Today,  woodwork  is  often  painted 
the  same  color  as  the  walls.  This  mak¬ 
es  a  room  look  more  spacious.  A  light 
gray  for  walls,  woodwork  and  ceiling 
in  your  utility  room  will  harmonize 
very  well  with  the  turquoise  blue  in 
your  kitchen.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
walls  of  your  bathroom.  A  light  gray 
with  a  turquoise  blue  floor  will  be  har¬ 
monious.  You  can  then  use  peach  color¬ 
ed  towels. 

Kitf'luni  Floor 

I  plan  to  put  blocks  on  my  kitchen  floor. 
Would  you  kindly  suggest  a  color  or  com¬ 
bination  of  colors  to  use?  The  kitchen  n°s 
yellow  walls,  gray  woodwork,  and 
counters. 

-Mrs.  R.N.,  Penno- 

In  choosing  colors  for  the  floor,  it *s 
best  to  include  one  or  several  of  rhe 
colors  used  in  the  room  decoration,  pref¬ 
erably  the  wall  color  for  one,  especially 
if  the  room  is  small. 

You,  pan  use  a  combination  of  gra- 
and  yellow,  alternating  solid  blocks  0 
each  color,  or  a  design  with  spattere 
colors  or  stripes  may  be  appropriate 
for  your  room.  If  you  use  either  0i 
these  designs,  the  colors  might  be  a 
combination  of  all  three  colors  in  y°ur 
kitchen — gray,  yellow,  and  red.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  blocks  for 
available  with  the  above  designs  aI1 
colors. 
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8576.  Smart  step-in  spectator  with 
bloused  bodice  and  collared  scoop  neck¬ 
line.  Sizes  12-42.  Price  50  cents. 


I8495.  A  stunning  sheath  with  a  pret 
y  new  back.  Contrasting  collar  is  op 
ional.  Sizes  12-18.  Price  50  cents. 


8425.  Button-front  separates  with 
flattering  swing-skirt  and  soft  shirt¬ 
waist  and  winged  collar  or  plunge  bow. 
Misses’  and  Women’s  sizes.  12-44.  Price 
50  cents. 


TO 
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1ST 

13, 


ORDER  THESE  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  num- 
s  clearly.  Enclose  total  amount  of  patterns.  Send  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR- 
PATTERN  SERVICE,  c/o  THE  BUTTERICK  CO.,  161  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
New  York.  Patterns  will  be  sent  to  you  immediately  by  first  class  mail. 


DEPENDABILITY 


Use  a 

Co-op  Farm  Credit 

Loan  to  buy  your  bulk  milk  tank 


First,  select  the  bulk  milk  tank  you  can  depend 
on  to  fill  your  present  and  future  requirements. 

Next,  select  a  dealer  you  can  depend  on  to  give 
you  the  best  deal  and  good  service  if  the  need 
arises. 

Finally,  select  a  dependable  source  of  credit. 
Buy  for  cash  and  save  —  with  a  PCA  loan.  Up 
to  5  years  to  repay. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  you  can  depend  on 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit.  Whether  you  need 
money  for  3  days  or  33  years,  you  can  always 
be  sure  we  have  money  to  loan  when  it’s 
needed  —  in  good  times  and  bad. 


See  your  local  associations  or  write:  Dept.  A-104,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Federal  Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 


Use  This  Handy  Blank  for  Your  Classified  Ad 

American  Agriculturist, 

Advertising  Department, 

P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  insert  my  classified  advertisement  (copy  below)  in . issues,  starting 

I 

with  the  .  issue: 


« 


Name 

Address  For  Accuracy,  Please  Print 

I  enclose  $ .  for . words  at  1 5c  a  word  for  each  time  the  ad  is  to  run. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  *elieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*) -discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Beg.  U.  S.  Fat.  Off. 
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Hostages  To  Fortune 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XXX 

BILL’S  SHOULDER  seemed  to  be 
mending  all  right.  He  tried  to  kill 
time  by  visiting  the  other  patients  in 
the  hospital,  and  by  reading.  But  he 
was  growing  more  impatient  every  day 
to  get  back  to  duty.  Each  time  he  saw 
Dr.  Eddington,  the  surgeon,  he  asked 
about  being  released,  but  the  doctor 
was  noncommittal  *  and  a  little  mys¬ 
terious. 

“Take  it  easy,”  he  said.  “Don’t  push 
me.  There  may  be  a  pleasant  surprise 
in  store  for  you.  Things  are  happening, 
you’re  a  married  man,  and  you’ve  been 
hurt.  I  can’t  tell  you  too  much  now, 
but  just  hang  on  a  few  days  and  I  may 
have  news  for  you,” 

Bill’s  hopes  jumped.  He  knew  there 
had  been  a  good  many  transfers  of  pa¬ 
tients  stateside.  Gossip  had  it  that  the 
war  was  rapidly  coming  to  an  end. 
Maybe,  oh,  maybe,  he  was  going  home. 
But  the  waiting  was  hard  to  bear,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  there  was  so  little  to  do. 

He  missed  the  long,  pleasant  visits 
he  had  had  with  Alice,  but  he  didn’t 
see  her  any  more.  When  he  inquired 
about  her  from  Nurse  Westmore,  who 
gave  him  such  little  care  as  he  now 
needed,  she  gave  him  a  cold  eye. 

“What  did  you  do  to  that  girl?”  she 
demanded.  “She  wants  no  part  of  you, 
and  asked  to  be  transferred  to  another 
ward.” 

“Didn’t  do  nothin’,”  said  Bill  ungram¬ 
matically.  “We  were  just  good  friends.” 

“You  must  have  done  something,  for 
Alice  refuses  to  take  any  further  care 
of  you.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  Said  Bill.  “She  was  good 
to  me  and  I  like  her.  I  certainly  didn’t 
mean  to  hurt  her  feelings.” 

That  night,  Bill  couldn’t  get  to  sleep. 
His  mind  kept  going  around  in  circles. 
What  did  the  surgeon  mean?  Was  he 
going  home  or  wasn’t  he  ?  If  so,  when  ? 
What  was  happening  on  the  war  front  ? 
Seemed  as  though  it  was  harder  to  find 
out,,  close  as  he  was  to  the  action,  than 
It  probably  was  back  home. 

And  what  was  the  matter  with 
Alice  ?  His  conscience  bothered  him,  for 
in  his  heart  he  knew.  He  certainly 
hadn’t  meant  to  hurt  her.  But  he  cer¬ 
tainly  didn’t  want  to  do  anything  about 
It,  even  if  he  could,  so  that  was  that. 

Finally,  he  dropped  off  into  an  un¬ 
easy  sleep  only  to  come  awake  a  little 
later  feeling  very  cold.  He  pulled  an¬ 
other  blanket  up  over  him.  Then  he 
huddled  down  in  the  bed,  pulling  his 
knees  up  as  far  as  he  could,  trying  to 
get  warm.  It  was  no  good.  He  couldn’t. 
The  chill  was  so  bad  that  the  whole 
bed  shook  with  him.  What  the  devil 
was  the  matter  with  him,  he  wondered. 
He  felt  awful.  He’d  better  get  some 
help.  The  nurse  came  with  her  flash¬ 
light,  took  one  look  at  him,  then 
brought  more  blankets. 

“H-m-m-m,”  she  said.  “You’re  having 
a  real  chill.” 

She  put  a  hot  water  bottle  at  his 
feet  and  piled  on  more  blankets,  but 
still  Bill  shook  and  his  teeth  chattered. 
She  stood  looking  at  him  a  moment  and 
then  said,  ominously, 

“You’ll  be  warm  enough  for  sure 
soon.”  He  was.  The  awful  cold  passed, 
followed  by  a  brief  sense  of  peace  and 
well  being,  but  not  for  long.  Soon  he 
began  to  feel  hot  and  perfectly  wretch¬ 
ed.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  ached  in 
every  bope  and  muscle  in  his  body.  His 
head  hurt  so  that  he  felt  it  would  split 
open.  He  tried  to  kick  the  covers  off, 
so  the  nurse  took  some  additional  blan¬ 
kets  away,  but  macjp  sure  that  he  was 
well  covered.  She  took  his  temperature 
every  few  minutes,  and  stood  by  his 
bed  watching  him. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  me?”  he  de¬ 
manded.  “I  feel  like  hell.” 


“Malaria.” 

“How  about  getting  a  doctor?” 

“I’ve  already  .  called  him.  I’m  doing 
just  what  he  instructed  me  to  do.  He 
said  he  couldn’t  do  any  more  if  he  were 
here.” 

Under  the  influence  of  drugs  now, 
Bill  finally  went  into  an  uneasy,  dream¬ 
laden  sleep.  And  in  the  morning  when 
he  awoke,  his  fever  was  down.  But  he 
felt  licked  and  discouraged.  He  had 
seen  many  cases  of  malaria  in  his  three 
years  in  the  tropics,  and  he  knew  what 
it  meant.  Also,  he  had  read  a  lot  about 
it.  He  knew  that  when  America  was 
new  in  the  pioneer  days,  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  malaria  was  a  common  and  a 
deadly  disease. 

When  the  forests  covered  thev  coun¬ 
try,  they  held  back  the  drainage  of  the 
water  so  there  was  much  more  swamp 
land  than  in  years  later  when  the 
woods  were  clear.  This  swamp  land  was 
an  ideal  breeding  place'  for  mosquitoes, 
and  it  was  now  known  that  mosquitoes 
spread  malaria.  Many  of  the  settlers 
once  believed  that  night  air  was  always 
dangerous,  so  they  shut  their  windows 
and  doors  tightly,  even  on  the  hottest 
nights.  That  helped  to  prevent  malaria, 
not  because  of  the  night  air  being  kept 
out,  but  because  it  excluded  mosquitoes. 
And  Bill  remembered  reading  about  the 
pioneer  doctors  and  how  they  helped 
to  fight  malaria  with  a  powdered  root 
from  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  tree 
found  in  South  America.  From  the  bark 
of  this  tree,  quinine  was  made.  How 
Bill  hated  the  stuff.  As  a  boy,  his 
mother  would  give  him  a  pinch  of  qui¬ 
nine  on  the  tip  of  a  teaspoon  every  time 
he  had  a  cold.  He  remembered  that  for 
days  afterward  he  couldn’t  get  rid  of 
the  bitter  taste  in  his  mouth.  But  may¬ 
be  it  had  been  good  for  him. 

More  recently,  he  knew  that  a  new 
drug,  atabrine,  had  been  discovered  or 
developed,  and  apparently  it  had  now 
helped  him  out  of  a  bad  attack.  It  had 
been  used  on  thousands  of  soldiers  who 
had  been  with  General  MacArthur  in 
the  jungles  of  the  Pacific. 

Of  more  immediate  concern  to  Bill 
was  what  effect,  if  any,  this  attack  of 
malaria  was  going  to  have  on  his  being 
shipped  home.  Would  it  delay  or  would 
it  help  his  going?  His  breakfast  tray 
came  but  he  couldn’t  eat  much.  When 
Dr.  Eddington  came  in,  he  said, 

“Hear  you  had  a  bad  night.” 

“Yes,”  said  Bill,  trying  to  make  light 
of  it.  “But  I  feel  much  better  this 
morning.” 

The  doctor  nodded.  “You  will  feel 
better,  but  the  trouble  is,  you’re  likely 
to  get  this  again.” 

Bill  sensed  in  the  pessimistic  remark 
that  the  doctor  was  trying  to  tell  him 
that  this  would  delay  his  going  home. 
So  he  came  right  out  and  said, 

“Doc,  you  were  kind  of  mysterious 
yesterday  when  you  told  me  not  to 
press,  just  to  hold  on.  But  I’m  human. 
I’ve  been  away  from  my  family  for 
three  years.  Common  talk  is  that  the 
war  is  about  over.  I  want  to  go  home. 
I  should  think  now,  if  I’m  likely  to 
have  this  attack  again,  you’d  want  to 
get  me  off  your  hands  and  help  me  get 
back  to  the  States.” 

Again,  the  doctor  nodded.  “Right,” 
he  said.  “I  hated  to  say  anything  about 
it  because  you  never  can  be  sure  of  a 
darn  thing  in  the  Army.  But  you’re 
right.  I  like  to  see  you  fellows  who  have 
done  more  than  your  share,  particular¬ 
ly  when  you’re  sick,  get  out  of  this 
mess.  Especially  now,  because  many  of 
us  figure  that  by  the  time,  you’re  fully 
well  and  able  to  get  back  into  service, 
you’ll  be  no  longer  needed.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  asked  for  your  transfer  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  California.” 


“But  why  a  hospital?” 

“Now,  Graham,  you’ve  been  in  the 
Army  long  enough  to  know  that  we  will 
have  to  conform  to  red  tape.  In  the  first 
place,  it’s  right  that  you  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  checkup  befcfre  getting  out,  par¬ 
ticularly  now  that  you’ve  developed  ma¬ 
laria.  You  might  have  another  attack. 
In  the  second  place,  you  might  just  as 
well  rest  in  a  comfortable  hospital  so 
when  you  are  discharged,  your  family 
will  get  a  well  man  again,  instead  of 
somebody  just  dripping  around.” 

The  next  few  days  were  hard  for  Bill 
to  take.  He  wasn’t  really  sick.  He  had 
no  pain.  He  saw  patients  come  and  go, 
and  he  wondered  what  the  nurses 
thought  about  his  being  there.  So  he 
mentioned  it  to  Nurse  Westmore. 

“You  know,  it’s  no  fault  of  mine  that 
I’m  hanging  around  on  your  hands. 
Why  don’t  you  put  me  to  work?” 

“I  will,”  she  said.  “Lord  knows, 
there’s  enough  to  do  around  here.” 

After  that,  she  kept  him  busy  doing 
whatever  he  could  without  using  his 
lame  arm. 

Dr.  Eddington  had  certainly  been 
right  when  he  intimated  that  war’s  end 
was 'not  far  away.  Even  before  Bill  had 
broken  his  shoulder  had  come  the  great 
news  that  the  German  High  Command 
had  surrendered  unconditionally  to  the 
Allies.  Then  followed  the  terrific  ex¬ 
plosion  on  August  6th  of  the  first 
atomic  bomb  at  Hiroshima  which  near¬ 
ly  destroyed  the  Japanese  city.  Three 
days  later,  another  bomb  exploded  on 
Nagasaki  which  wiped  out  whole  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city. 

Then  on  September  2,  1945,  the  Japs 
surrendered  to  General  MacArthur 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Missouri  in  Tokyo 
Bay.  The  war  was  over! 

Finally,  one  morning,  Dr.  Eddington 
located  Bill  where  he  was  peeling  pota¬ 
toes.  With  a  broad’  smile  and  a  gleam 
in  his  eye,  he  said, 

“Graham,  you’re  on  your  way.” 

Next  to  some  of  the  beautiful  things 
that  Laura  had  said  to  him,  that  was 
the  sweetest  music  Bill  had  ever  heard. 
And  next  to  that,  the  finest  sight  he 
had  ever  seen  was  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  of  California.  No  one,  thought 
Bill,  as  the  shores  of  his  homeland  hove 
into  sight,  can  ever  know  how  an  Am¬ 
erican  can  feel  about  his  own  country 
unless  he  has  been  away.  And  that  is 
particularly  so,  if  he  has  been  away  a 
long  time  in  a  war.  How  many  times  he 
had  despaired,  wondering  if  ever  again 
he  would  see  this  land  of  his,  and  the 
people  he  loved.  Now,  at  long  last,  he 
was  coming  home. 

Bill  had  written  to  Laura,  of  course, 
as  soon  as  he  was  sure  he  was  going 
home.  But  even  though  the  letter  could 
travel  faster  than  he  could,  still  the 
mail  vyas  always  uncertain.  There  had 
been  no  time  for  him  to  have  a  reply 
from  Laura.  Perhaps  she  didn’t  even 
know  the  good  news.  He  almost  wished 
she  didn’t,  so  he  could  hear  the  happi¬ 
ness  in  her  voice  when  he  telephoned. 
It  would  cost  some  real  money,  but  it 
would  be  the  first  thing  he  would  do 
when  he  arrived  at  the  hospital. 

On  land,  everybody  was  excited.  And 
the  people  on  the  West  Coast  were  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  because  they  had  lived 
in  dread  of  a  Japanese  attack  ever 
since  the  tragedy  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Bill  was  never  to  forget  the  almost 
agony  of  those  moments  after  he  put 
in  a  call  for  Laura  and  had  to  wait  for 
a  connection.  It  seemed  as  if  everybody 
else  had  the  same  idea,  for  the  lines 
were  busy.  But  finally  over  the  wires 
came  the  voice  of  the  one  Bill  loved 
most  of  all  in  the  world.  So  choked  with 
emotion  was  he,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
speak., 

“Oh,  Bill,  oh,  Bill,  is  it  really  you?” 
He  could  just  barely  make  out  her 
voice.  Then,  “It’s  been  so  long,  so  long.” 

Then,  as  always,  he  tried  to  cheer 
her. 

“It  is  I,  sweetheart,  and  I’ll  soon  be 
home  with  you.” 

“How  long  will  it  be,  Bill?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  just  know,  but  it  oan’t 
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be  too  long,  for  I  only  have  to  get  clear- 
ance  from  the  hospital.” 

The  moment  he  said  it,  he  wished  he 
hadn’t.  The  word  “hospital”  upset 
Laura  immediately. 

“Are  you  wounded?  Are  you  sick?" 

“No,  no,  Laura,  I’m  all  right.  I  did 
break  my  shoulder,  as  I  wrote  you,  but 
it  is  all  well  now.  But  the  surgeon  was 
very  kind  and  he  thought  I  could  get 
home  more  quickly  if  he  cleared  me 
through  the  hospital  by  a  medical  dis¬ 
charge.  I’ll  call  you  just  as  soon  as  I 
have  definite  word  when  I  can  leave 
here.  And  I’m  sure  it  won’t  be  long.” 

Dr.  Eddington  had  been  right.  There 
were  only  a  few  days  delay.  The  hos¬ 
pital  was  so  crowded  with  the  really 
sick  and  wounded  that  the  doctor's 
seemed  more  than  glad  to  clear  and  dis¬ 
charge  those  who  were  physically  able 
to  be  sent  home. 

So  now,  in  September  of  1945,  Bill 
was  on  his  way  home,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  journey  across  the  continent 
was  even  longer  than  the  dreary  years 
of  service.  In  his  impatience,  Bill 
thought  that  neither  the  clock  nor  the 
calendar  can  measure  time.  It  has  to  be 
measured  instead  in  man’s  experiences. 
A  man  could  livfe  a  thousand  years  of 
happiness,  and  it  would  only  seem  like 
a  day.  But  by  the  same  token,  trouble 
or  eager  anticipation  could  lengthen  a 
,  few  days,  seemingly,  into  years. 

But  finally  came  the  day  when  Bill's 
train  pulled  into  the  little  old  depot 
where  twice  before  he  had  left  for  the 
Army.  How  well  he  remembered  part¬ 
ing  from  his  grandfather  that  first  time 
when  he  had  started  off  for  camp.  He 
scanned  the  crowd  eagerly  for  Laura 
and  little  Johnny,  but  they  were  not 
there.  Apparently,  none  of  his  folks  had 
come.  Oh,  yes,  there  was  Tim  Donovan, 
his  brother-in-law,)  stretching  his  long, 
lean  frame  to  look  over  the  heads  of 
the  others.  He  saw  Bill  and  came  to¬ 
ward  him  with  his  hand  outstretched. 
But  it  had  been  so  lqng  that  Tim  seem¬ 
ed  rather  formal,  likfe  a  stranger.  Bill 
inquired, 

“Are  the  folks  all  well?”  Then, 
“Where’s  Laura?” 

“Home.”  said  Tim.  “Guess  she  want¬ 
ed  to  welcome  you  there.” 

As  they  climbed  into  the  old  car,  Tim 
said,  , 

“The  folks  -are  all  well.  But  how 
about  you  ?  We’ve  been  concerned  be¬ 
cause  we  knew  you  were  in  the  hos¬ 
pital.” 

“I’m'  all  right  now.  Believe  me,  I’m 
sure  glad  to  be  home!” 

“We’re  sure  glad  to  have  you,  Bill." 

Bill  was  quiet,  still  hurt  because 
Laura  hadn’t  come  to  meet  him  at  the 
train.  There  was  a  restraint  between 
the  two  men  as  they  rode  home.  It  was 
difficult  to  warm  up.  Bill  asked  about 
every  member  of  the  family,  and  Tim 
answered  him  in  short,  clipped  sen¬ 
tences.  Then  as  they  neared  home,  Tim 
seemed  to  brighten  up  a  little  as  he 
talked  about  Johnny. 

“Brightest  little  tyke  I  have  ever 
seen,”  he  bragged,  “Goes  with  me 
everywhere  on  the  farm  when  he  isn  t 
with  your  Gramps.” 

“Speaking  of  the  farm,”  Bill  said, 
“how’s  everything?” 

“All  right,  I  guess,”  said  Tim  rather 
hesitantly.  “Prices  have  been  good,  of 
course,  but  it’s  not  a  big  enough  farm. 
Caroline  and  I  couldn’t  have  gotten 
along  on  our  share  of  the  income  if 
didn’t  work  outside  a  lot.  I’m  getting 
tired  of  that,  too.  When  you 
straightened  around  and  know  wha 
you  want  to  do,  I  want  to  talk  wim 
you  about  that  farm.” 

If  Bill  had  been  disappointed  beca»s® 
there  was  no  one  at  the  station  bu 
Tim,  he  had  no  reason  to  be  when  be 
saw  the  whole  family  lined  up,  thmr 
faces  beaming,  as  he  and  Tim  drove 
into  the  yard.  As  Bill  got  out  of 
car  and  walked  toward  them,  he 
trembling.  He  tried  to  swallow  t  ( 
lump  in  his  throat.  Standing  back  0 
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the  little  group  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Bliss,  Laura’s  parents.  Gramps 
was  there,  his  hair  whiter  than  ever, 
but  standing  straight  and  tall;  so  were 
his  sisters  and  his  mother.  A  little  to 
one  side  were  Laura  and  a  little  boy 
who  must  be  his  son,  but  whdm  he 
wouldn’t  recognize  now  from  the  infant 
that  he  had  left  in  Laura’s  arms  almost 
three  years  ago. 

To  cover  their  emotion,  they  all 
started  talking  and  laughing  at  once. 
They  shook  hands  with  Bill,  threw- 
their  arms  around  him,  and  kissed  him. 
It  was  a  high  moment  in  the  lives  of 
all  of  them,  as  it  was  with  thousands 
of  other  families  whose  boys  were  re¬ 
turning  from  the  war,  and  he  thought 
of  Juanita  Hasle  and  all  the  others  like 
her  for  whom  there  would  be  no  home¬ 
coming. 

When  they  all  had  gathered  around 
the  supper  table  in  the  big  Macdonald 
kitchen,  Bill  thought  that  absence  does 
tend  to  separate  friends  and  loved  ones. 
After  three  years  of  working  and  fight¬ 
ing  with  men  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  it  took  some  readjustment  to 
take  up  the  thread  of  living'  again  at 
jiome.  He  had  lived  in  a  world  entirely 
different  from  this  one  at  home — a 
world  where  the  only  objective  was  to 
outwit  and  outfight  an  enemy  in  an 
environment  so  completely  different 
from  anything  he  had  known  as  a 
young  man.  It  just  couldn’t  help  but 
make  a  man  different.  How  could  a 
man  adjust  himself  quickly  to  the  ways 
of  peace,  to  the  humdrum  of  everyday 
life?  The  family  felt  it  too.  No  wonder 
there  was  restraint  in  the  group. 

But  more  important  than  that,  Bill 
was  downright  hurt  by  the  refusal  of 
his  little  son  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  him.  Johnny  seemed  to  be  on  per¬ 
fect  terms  with  everybody  else  in  the 
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family,  but  he  wouldn’t  let  Bill  lay  a 
hand  on  him.  Bill  knew  well  in  theory 
that  to  Johnny  he  was  a  stranger  and 
that  it  took  time  to  build  friendships. 
But  instead  of  recognizing  this  truth, 
he  was  hurt,  and  human  enough  to  take 
the  attitude,  if  he  doesn’t  want  me,  I’ll 
leave  him  alone. 

With  Laura,  too,  talk  was  too  cas¬ 
ual  and  a  little  formal.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  with  all  the  others  around  ? 
It  was  much  the  same,  Bill  thought,  as 
it  would  have  been  if  they  were  just 
engaged,  and  were  shy  and  afraid  of 
showing  any  sentiment  for  fear  the 
others  would  notice. 

But  Laura  understood  how  Bill  must 
be  feeling  about  Johnny.  Never  had  a 
day  gone  by  since  Johnny  was  old 
enough  to  understand  anything,  that 
she  hadn’t  talked  to  him  about  his 
father.  Now,  she  didn’t  want  Bill  hurt 
by  the  boy’s  shyness.  So  she  said,  “Bill, 
would  you  like  to  help  me  put  your  son 
to  bed  ?” 

Upstairs,  she  made  short  shift  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  boy  for  bed.  She  was  a 
little  out  of  sorts  with  him  herself  for 
not  responding  to  Bill’s  homecoming. 
Then  she  reached  down  in  the  crib  to 
pat  the  sleepy  boy,  and  Bill’s  hand  came 
down  over  hers.  She  turned  and  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  holding  him 
tightly,  for  a  long  moment  and  whis¬ 
pering,  “Oh,  Bill,  it’s  you,  it’s  you — 
It  is  really  you  at  last!” 

As  his  arms  tightened  around  his 
wife,  all  the  lonesome  hours,  all  the 
homesickness,  and  the  suffering  faded 
away.  Bill  Graham  knew  that  at  last 
he  was  home  again.  Burying  his  face 
in  her  neck,  he  said, 

“Laura,  let’s  not  go  down  to  the 
others.  Let’s  just  be  together — just  you 
and  me.” 

To  Be  Concluded 
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THE  Tri-County  Growers  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Inc.  of  Central  New  York, 
which  was  recently  organized  to  sell 
the  snap  bean  crop  grown  by  its  mem¬ 
bers,  has  appointed  Paul  Lynch  as 
manager. 

Mr.  Lynch,  whose  services  began  this 
month,  had  been  in  the  field  department 
of  Comstock  Foods- for  many  years. 

It  is  reported  that  the  25  members 
will  control  upwards  of  10,000  acres  of 
open-market  beans,  and  will  sell  to  both 
fresh  market  and  to  processors. 

Joseph  P.  King  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Genesee  Valley  .Re¬ 
gional  Market  which  serves  a  nine- 
county  area  in  the  Rochester  and  Fing¬ 
er  Lakes  region. 

Mr.  King  who  wa^  State  Farm  War 
Manpower  Director  and  later  with  the 
Birds  Eye  Division  of  General  Foods 
is  well  known  throughout  the  State  in 
farm  and  focrd  processing  circles. 

The  Regional  Market,  which  was 
built  about  three  years  ago  at  a  cost 


TO  SARATOGA  FOR 
NEW  YORK  STATE: 

grange 

EW  YORK  State  Grange’s  86th  an¬ 
nual  session  will  be  conducted  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  Oct.  28-31,  inclusive, 
according  to  a  decision  of  the  farm  or¬ 
ganization’s  Executive  committee, 
headed  by  David  C.  Kidd,  Dansville. 
Approximately  1,200  men  and  women 
legates  —  representing  the  120,000 
Members  of  the  statewide  farm  organi¬ 
zation — will  participate,  with  Leland  D. 
’  mith  of  Brasher  Falls,  state  master, 
P^siding.  State  Grange’s  legislative 
Program  for  the  succeeding  year  will  be 
ornaulated,  with  other  highlights  in- 
e  uding  the  annual  exemplification  of 
e  Sixth  Degree  an<jl  the  selection  of 
e  1958  baking  and  sewing  champions. 


of  nearly  three  million  dollars,  has  been 
practically  idle  due  to  conflicts  with  the 
Rochester  Public  Market.  King  was 
appointed  by  the  Market  Authority  to 
try  to  put  the  market  on  a  going  basis. 

The  Capital  District  Cooperative  of 
Menands,  New  York,  observed  its  25th 
anniversary  at  its  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  The  annual  meeting  marked  the 
completion  of  25  years  of  service  in  the 
same  office  for:  Walter  G.  Emerich, 
president;  L.  H.  Myers,  Jr.,  secretary; 
and  G.  Wm.  Noeckel,  treasurer.  Also 
celebrating  25  years  as  directors  were 
Wm.  L.  Klopfer,  vice-president;  and 
Fred  N.  Lemka.  All  were  re-elected. 

Gilbert  Shortz  who  has  been  manag¬ 
er  of  the  cooperative  which  operates 
the  Regional  Market  participated  with 
the  officers  in  -  burning  the'  paid-up 
mortgage  which  had  been  held  by  the 
Springfield  Bank  Board  Cooperative. 

—  a.  a.  — 

ORDER  TREES  NOW 

IF  YOU  live  in  New  York  State  and 
are  considering  the  purchase  of  trees 
to  plant  during  the  1958-59  season,  we 
suggest  that  you  put  your  order  in  with 
the  Conservation  Department  soon. 

Forms  are  usually  distributed  about 
August  1,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  get  on  the  list  to  re¬ 
ceive  one  now.  You  can  make  this  re¬ 
quest  to  your  Conservation  Department 
district  forester  and  you  can  get  his 
name  from  your  county  agricultural 
agents,  soil  conservation  district,  or  by 
writing  to  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
servation  Department,  Albany,  New 
York. 

This  past  year  some  varieties  of  trees 
available  from  the  New  York  Conser¬ 
vation  Department  were  exhausted 
rather  early.  This  may  not  happen 
again  in  the  coming  year,  but  you  will 
be  on  the  safe  side  if  you  get  your  order 
in  early. 


The  10th  edition  of  "Profitable 
Dairy  Management,"  is  available  free 
of  charge  from  BEACON  MILLING  CO. 
dealers.  The  192-page  book  has  sev¬ 
eral  new  sections  covering  such  topics 
as  Breeding  Management,  Milk  Re¬ 
placers  and  Breeding  Weights;  and  re¬ 
vised  grain  feeding  tables  to  allow 
for  higher  quality  hay,  silage  and 
pasture.  Other  revised  topics  include: 
Mastitis  Control,  Bulk  Milk  Handling, 
Prevention  of  Ketosis,  etc. 

How  a  COYER  BOARD  ends  plug¬ 
ging  and  covers  trash  better  than 
anything  heretofore  designed  is 
graphically  demonstrated  in  a  “hand 
movie”  just  put  Out  by  the  Cover 
Board  people.  The  little  “flip  book¬ 
let”  shows  in  fast  or  slow  motion  just 
what  happens  when  a  moldboard 
equipped  with  a  Cover  Board  goes 
into  action  on  a  field.  For  a  free 
“hand  movie,”  write  Cover  Board, 
Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Entitled  "Babcock  Bessie,  Successful 
Business  Hen",  a  new  folder  tells  in 
detail  the  specifications  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  Babcock  Poultry  Farm  strain- 
cross  White  Leghorns.  The  brochure 
also  lists  achievements  of  Babcock 
birds,  as  well  as  illustrating  breed¬ 
ing  and  management  practices  at  the 
farm.  Copies  of  the  new  folder  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  BABCOCK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  286-AA,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

GEIGY  AGRICULTURAL  CHEM¬ 
ICALS  is  recommending  its  Methoxy- 
chlor  “50”  for  direct  application  as  a 
dust  or  dry  powder  to  dairy  cattle 
for  control  of  horn  flies,  inasmuch 
as  available  data  from  such  applica¬ 
tions  has  shown  zero  residues.  The 
dust  application  is  simple  to  use  and 
gives  two  to  three  weeks  control  of 
horn  flies  when  properly  applied.  The 
dry  Methoxychlor  “50”  is  simply 
dusted  on  the  animal  and  rubbed 
lightly  into  the  hair. 

A  "Magic  Mist"  that  prevents  for¬ 
mation  of  milkstone  is  WILSON'S  lat¬ 
est  to  make  bulk  milk  cooler  cleaning 
easy.  Wilson  also  offers  a  Watch¬ 
man  "drop-in"  refrigeration  unit 
which  builds  up  a  large  reserve  of 
cold  that  can  protect  milk  during  a 
prolonged  electric  power  failure.  Wil¬ 
son  bulk  tanks  range  from  100  gallon 
capacity  to  700  gallons. 

W.  M.  “Bill”  Andersen  of  NEW 
ENGLAND  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP., 
Boston,  has  been  elected  president  of 
that  company.  He  replaces  F.  C. 
Bowes,  who  resigned  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  annual  meeting.  T.  W.  Tobin, 
assistant  treasurer  for  the  past  five 
years,  was  appointed  treasurer.  Other 
officers  are :  D.  A.  Trayhan,  sales 
manager;  J.  W.  Kuske,  assistant 
sales  manager;  and  R.  N.  Allen,  di¬ 
rector  of  nutrition.  The  company  has 
served  the  feed  industry  since  1923 
specializing  in  fish  meal  and  fishery 
by-products  as  well  as  a  complete 
line  of  feed  fortifications. 


New  wheel-type  disc  harrow  featur¬ 
ing  independently  flexible  and  ad¬ 
justable  harrow  gangs  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  FORD  MOTOR  COM¬ 
PANY'S  TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT 
DIVISION.  Angular  front-to-rear  ad¬ 
justment  of  individual  gangs  and 
freedom  of  each  gang  to  "float" 
over  obstacles  without  disturbing  im¬ 
plement's  level  are  incorporated  in 
its  "Flexo-Hitch"  design. 


Phil  Corey,  of  Appleton  Farms,  Ips¬ 
wich,  Mass.,  receives  the  keys  to  the 
Ford  Ranchero  he  won  in  H.  P.  Hood 
and  Sons  recent  Calf  Starter  contest. 
William  Aston,  Hood  Feeds  Division 
salesman  presents  the  keys  to  Corey. 
"Red"  Moore,  Wirthmore  store  man¬ 
ager  at  Ipswich,  who  received  a  $100 
check,  was  also  present  at  the  pre¬ 
sentation. 

LE  ROY  MFG.  CO.,  Boylestown, 
Penna.,  manufacturers  of  the  well- 
known  Le  Roy  line  of  soil  pulveriz¬ 
ers,  land  rollers  and  Crowfoot  plow 
packers,  announce  that  their  pulver¬ 
izers  and  rollers  now  may  be  had 
with  dust  sealed  roller  bearings  as 
optional  and  at  slight  additional  cost. 
LE  ROY  MFG.  CO.  also  announce 
they  have  added  an  eight  and  nine 
foot  (rolling  width)  Crowfoot  plow 
packer  to  their  line.  Both  sizes  fea¬ 
ture  a  center  bearing. 

With  "fair-time"  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing,  boys  and  girls  will  be.  interest¬ 
ed  in  obtaining  the  free  booklet 
"Star  of  Your  Future"  that  was  pre¬ 
pared  especially  to  give  them  the 
facts  about  beef  cattle  raising.  From 
birth  to  beef,  this  32-page,  two  color 
booklet  tells  the  story  of  selecting, 
feeding,  managing,  fitting  and  show¬ 
ing  beef  steers  and  heifers.  If  you'd 
like  a  free  copy  of  "Star  of  Your  Fu¬ 
ture,"  write  to  the  AMERICAN  ANGUS 
ASSOCIATION,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Addition  of  three  newly  styled 
“smoothside”  pickup  truck  models 
featuring  full-width  cargo  boxes  with 
50  percent  more  cargo  space  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  February  by  CHEVRO¬ 
LET.  The  new  pickups,  identified  as 
Fleetsides,  are  offered  with  either 
6 %-  or  8-foot  box  lengths  on  tw'o 
wheelbases  in  the  %  ton  series  and 
an  8-foot  box  in  the  %-ton  model.  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  6 %-foot  unit  is  59%  cub¬ 
ic  feet  or  nearly  20  cubic  feet  larger 
than  the  present  body.  The  larger 
Fleetside  box  has  a  75%  cubic  feet 
capacity,  a  gain  of  more  than  25 
cubic  feet. 

More  than  100  outstanding  high 
school  seniors  from  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  its  possessions  were  selec¬ 
ted  for  GENERAL  MOTORS  four-year, 
college  scholarships  in  March,  raising 
to  1,600  the  number  of  students  who 
will  be  attending  college  next  fall 
with  GM  assistance.  Under  another 
part  of  General  Motors'  more  than 
$5,000,000-a-year  program  of  sup¬ 
port  to  higher  education,  GM  scholar¬ 
ships  are  awarded  to  an  additional 
300  seniors  by  a  selected  list  of  110 
private  and  68  public  colleges  and 
universities.  Applications  for  these 
scholarships  are  made  directly  to  the 
colleges. 

Two  new  3,000  watt,  gasoline 
engine-driven  generators  specifically 
designed  for  use  by  contractors, 
builders,  plumbers,  electricians  and 
home  owners  were  just  announced  by 
HOMELITE,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
These  new  units  weighing  only  140 
lbs.,  provide  a  dependable  source  of 
power  for  operating  electric  drills, 
saws,  concrete  vibrators,  floodlights 
and  other  power  tools  on  the  con¬ 
struction  site.  Or,  lights,  oil  burners, 
refrigerators,  stoves  and  other  elec¬ 
tric  equipment  in  the  home  during 
power  failure  emergencies. 
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Taxes !  Taxes !  Taxes ! 


DON’T  KNOW  when  I  felt  so 
irritated  and  discouraged  as  I 
did  on  March  15th  when  I 
read  in  my  evening  newspaper 
this  headline  - —  FEDERAL 
SPENDING  INCREASE  FAVORED 
OVER  CUT  IN  TAXES.  Maybe  I  was 
more  discouraged  than  usual  over  this 
because  I  had  just  made  my  income  tax 
report  and  realized  all  over  again  that 
practically  all  of  us  are  working  sev¬ 
eral  months  a  year  for  the  government. 

When  any  individual  who  has  any 
sense  is  short  of  money  or  runs  into 
a  crisis  of  any  kind,  he  stops  spending. 
But  our  r  >vernment  does  exactly  the 
opposite.  There’s  some  kind  of  an  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  going  on  now,  so  all 
of  the  politicians  hasten  to  make  it 
worse  by  spending  and  spending  and 
spending. 

Take  our  own  business  of  agricul¬ 
ture  for  example.  Do  you  know  that 
while  we  are  cursed  with  a  surplus  of 
crops,  and  while  the  government  is 
limiting  what  we  grow,  it  is  also  plan¬ 
ning  more  vast  irrigation  projects  to 
reclaim  thousands  of  acres  of  dry, 
waste  land  in  the  west  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000  to  $2,000  per  acre?  That  land 
will  be  put  into  production  to  compete 
for  markets  with  your  products,  or  for 
government  storage  at  your  expense.  I 
could  fill  several  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist  with  the  same  kind  of 
illustrations. 

The  Hoover  Commission  found,  for 
example,  that  the  "supply  depots  of  the 
Navy  Department  had  years’  supply 
of  hamburgers,  79  months’  supply  of 
canned  beef  and  gravy,  and  75.  months’ 
supply  of  canned  ham  on  hand.  The 
Army  paid,  freight  on  807,000  pounds 
of  canned  tomatoes  it  bought  in  New 
York  and  shipped  to  California,  and 
the  Navy  paid  freight  on  775,000 
pounds  of  canned  tomatoes  it  bought 
in  California  and  shipped  to  the  east 
coast. 

Many  of  the  American  government 
workers  abroad  live  in  luxurious  apart¬ 
ments  with  nurses,  maids  and  butlers, 
at  your  expense  in  the  name  of  de¬ 
fense.  At  Mechanicsburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  Navy  has  enough  gear  drives 
to  supply  needs  for  128  years  at  the 
present  rate  of  use. 

The  Hoover  Commission  has  made 
350  specific  recommendations  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  restore  sanity,  honesty,  and 
businesslike  methods  to  government 
along  with  a  balanced  budget  and  low¬ 
er  taxes.  145  of  these  recommendations 
could  be  adopted  tomorrow,  without 
any  legislative  or  presidential' action, 
and  without  any  damage  to  needed  ser¬ 
vices  or  defense,  if  you  as  citizens  will 
just  demand  it. 

The  Hoover  Commission  found  that 
the  United  States  owns  $155  billion, 
yes  I  said  billion,  worth  of  goods  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  world,  enough  for 


$1,000  worth  of  merchandise  for  every 
citizen.  It  will  be  sold  at  about  7% 
of  what  it  cost.  No  wonder  that  you 
and  every  member  of  your  family  owe 
$1,725  as  your  part  in  the  national 
debt. 

Don’t  blame  this  awful  situation  on 
one  Party  alone.  Each  Party  is  equally 
to  blame.  .The  idea  of  thousands  of 
bureaucrats  of  both  Parties,  both  in  the 
states  and  in  Federal  government,  is 
to  win  votes  by  giving  away  your  mon¬ 
ey  and  mine. 

How  long  are  you  going  to  let  them 
get  away  with  it?  How  long  are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  ask  government  to  do  things  we 
should  do  ourselves,  or  that  business 
can  do  better? 

HOW  HE  GROWS 
HEAD  LETTUCE 

Dear  Mr.  Eastman: 

I  was  interested  in  your  choices  of 
vegetables  as  given  in  your  March  1 5th 
issue,  and  would  like  to 'make  a' few 
comments.  Perhaps  you  do  not  care  for 
lettuce,  and  that  may  be  the  reason 
why  you  have  not  had  success  with 
head  lettuce.  I  do  not  care  much  for 
radishes,  and  I  have  never  had  success 
in  growing  them.  I  think  I  could  grow 
them  well  if  I  cared  enough  to  learn 
how.  (This  philosophy  applies  in 
many  other  places  in  life.  E.  R.  E.) 

But  spring  head  lettuce  is  so  choice, 
and  so  much  better  than  the  leaf  kind, 
and  so  much  better  than  anything  we 
can  buy  in  stores,  that  I  would  certain¬ 
ly  make  an  effort  to  grow  it.  That  is 
not  true  of  summer  lettuce,  which  I  do> 
not  think  anyone  can  grow  to  equal 
the  spring  varieties.  I  start  the  plants 
in  the  house  on  a  cool  window  sill  in 
January.  I  use  ordinary  garden  soil 
with  no  fertilizer  till  the  plants  get 
crowded,  and  then  only  a  little.  For 
varieties,  I  use  Tom  Thumb  for  the 


earliest,  and  Mignonette  for  best 
quality. 

About  April,  I  set  out  the  first 
plants  in  the  garden,  using  a  small 
amount  of  ground  bone  and  hen  man¬ 
ure,  and  turning  in  the  natural  accum¬ 
ulation  of  organic  waste  which  natur¬ 
ally  accumulates.  I  use  no  commercial 
fertilizer  and  not  too  much  of  the  ones 
mentioned.  Perhaps  if  you  have  been 
using  large  amounts  of  the  fertilizer 
and  manure,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
use  any  on  the  head  lettuce.  In  a  good 
season,  the  heads  mature  toward  the 
•end  of  May  but  more  often  they  are 
not  ready  until  June.- — A.W.F.,  Mass. 

MORE  VEGETABLE 
SUGGESTIONS 

Dear  Mr.  Eastman :  v 

As  a  reader  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  a -great  many  years  (I 
am  81),  I  have  always  enjoyed  your 
page,  especially  your  Chestnuts. 

In  the  last  issue  in  regard  to  your 
vegetables,  I  think  you  have  left  out 
some  of  the  very  best  ones.  For  peas, 
I  have  found  Greater  Progress  the  most 
satisfactory.  For  corn,  for  all  except 
the  earliest,  I  think  Wonderful  is  the 
best.  I  like  Morton  Hybrid  tomatoes. 

For  the  past  few  years,  I  have  not 
grown  any  vegetables  commercially, 
but  supply  the  four  Underhill  families. 

—E.B.U.,  N.Y. 

A  GOOD  HORSE  STORY 

'THIS  STORY  came  from  my  friend, 
A  Mr.  George  Morse,  whose  business 
it  is  to  sell  dependable  lightning  pro¬ 
tection.  . 

One  day  this  winter  while  George 
was  selling  the  area  around  Smyrna, 
New  York,  he  called  on  Mr.  Robert 
Maynard  who  has  two  brothers,  David 
and  Edgar,  who  have  farms  on  the 
same  road. 

While  talking  to  Bob  Maynard, 
George  saw  a  team  of  horses,  pulling 
a  sled  used  for  hauling  manure,  com- 
lUg  down  the  road.  George  noticed  that 
there  was  no  one  driving  the  team  and 
was  concerned  that  the  , driver  might 
have  been  thrown  off.  “Why,”  he  asked 
Maynard  with  concern,  “is  that  team 
coming  without  a  drivey?” 

Maynard  replied,  as  he  looked  at  his 
watch,  “They  are  just  about  on  time.” 
Then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  when  he  couldn’t  get  the 
tractor  out  in  the  field,  his  brother  liv¬ 
ing  the  farthest  down  the  road  would 
clean  the  manure  out  of  the  barn  us¬ 
ing  the  team  and  the  sled,  and  when  he 
was  finished,  he  would  pat  the  horses 
on  the  rump  and  send  them  on  to  the 
other  brother. 


These  oxen  were  shown 
last  fall  at  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Exposition  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass,  by  Arthur 
Maxham  and  son  of  South 
Pomfret,  Vermont. 

One  only  has  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  oxen  were  com¬ 
mon  on  many  farms  with¬ 
in  the  lifetime  of  living 
men,  to  realize  how  fast 
farming  has  changed  in  a 
few  short  years. 

— Photo:  John  Tltchen, 
Claremont,  N.  H. 


1 

This  procedure  was  repeated  at  that 
place,  the  horses  patted,  and  sent  on  to 
the  third  brother.  When  the  horses  fin¬ 
ished  hauling  manure  at  the  three 
farms,  the  last  brother  would  give  the 
horses  a  pat  and  send  them  back  to  the 
first  farm. 

It  does  no  good  to  look  backward, 
Nevertheless,  rural  life  and  farming 
lost  something  with  the  passing  of 
horses. 


MANY  COVERED 
BRIDGES  LEFT 

1V/I AYBE  YOU  will  remember  the 
picture  of  the  covered  bridge  that 
appeared  on  this  page  in  our  Septem¬ 
ber  17th  issue  of  1957.  It  showed  a 
farmer  attempting  to  drive  a  load  of 
hay  through,  and  the  roof  of  the  bridge 
scraped  the  hay  off’  and  left  the  farmer 
on  the  roof  with  the  horses  trotting 
down  the  road  on  the  other  side.  Well 
that  picture  got  a  lot  of  laughs  and 
letters  including  the  following: 

“On  this  pgge  you  had  a  picture  of 
a  covered  bridge.  As  I  am  a  hobbyist, 
covered  bridges  are  ,my  photographic 
hobby.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  covered  bridges  are  not 
‘about  all  gone’  as  you  state.  I  should 
say  .that  the  following  is  about  correct: 
New  York'State,  32;  Maine.  10:  New 
Hampshire,  60;  Vermont,  109:  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  15;  Connecticut,  3;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  several  hundred.  It  would  be 
safe  to  say  at  least  2,000  or  more,’ 
— 5.  Anderson,  64  Montgomery  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

T  HE  tramp  printer  blew  into  the 
small  town  and  got  a  job  on  the 
weekly  paper  one  week.  The  next  week 
he  g^»t  drunk,  and  the  day  after  the 
paper  appeared,  he  left  town.  Among 
other  interesting  items,  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  following: 

“William  Smith,  the  only,  son  of  Mr- 
and  Mrs.  Josiah  Smith,  and  Miss  Luc' 
Anderson  were  disposed  of  at  public 
auction  at  my  farm,  one  mile  east,  m 
the  presence  of  seventy-five  guests,  in¬ 
cluding  two  mules  and  twelve  bead  oi 
cattle. 


“The  Reverend  Mr.  Jackson  tied  the 
nuptial  knot  for  the  parties,  averaging 
1,250  pounds  on  the  hoof.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  home  of  the  bride  was  decorated 
with  one  sulky  rake,  one  feed-grimU 
and  two  sets  of  work  harness,  near!} 


new,  and  just  before  the  ceremony  yas 
pronounced,  Mandel  &  Sons’  wedding 
march  was  rendered  by  one  milch  co"- 
five  years  old,  one  Jersey  cow  and  one 
sheep,  who,  carrying  a  bunch  0 
bride’s  roses  in  her  hand,  was  yen 
beautiful.  She  wore  one  light  sprin- 
wagon,  two  crates  of  apples,  three 
racks  of  hay,  one  grindstone  of  niout- 
seline  de  soie  and  trimmed  with  aU11 
one  hundred  bushels  of  spuds.  l“e 
bridal  couple  left  yesterday  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  trip.” 


American  Agriculturist,  April  19,  1958 


DON’T  let  it 
POINT  YOU  OUT! 

In  order  to  punish  those  who  repeat¬ 
edly  violate  traffic  laws,  the  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles 
has  established  the  Point  System.  A 
revised  Point  System  went  into  effect 
April  1,  1958. 

There  are  some  situations  where  the 
Commissioner  is  required  by  law  to  re¬ 
voke  a  license  and  there  are  other  sit¬ 
uations  under  which  a  license  may  be 
suspended  for  a  period  of  time.  How¬ 
ever,  under  the  Point  System,  if  there 
is  a  conviction  which  does  not  call  for 
revocation  of  a  license,  one  or  more 
points  may  be  charged  against  the  driv¬ 
er’s  record. 

The  following  are  the  number  of 
points  which  can  be  charged  against 
your  record: 

Three  Points — Speeding,  reckless  driving 
or  dangerous  driving. 

Two  Points — Passing  stopped  school  bus, 
passing  red  light,  failing  to  stop  at  “Stop” 
sign,  failing  to  yield  right  of  way,  making 
U-turn  on  hill  or  curve,  inadequate  brakes, 
driving  uninspected  car,  failing  to  signal 
or  crossing  double  line. 

One  and  a  Half  Points— Failing  to  dim 
headlights,  insufficient  lights,  no  horn  or 
driving  too  slow. 

One  Point — Improper  plates,  improper 
turn,  unauthorized  red  or  blue  light,  in¬ 
adequate  reflectors,  inadequate  muffler, 
unnecessary  noise  or  smoke,  dazzling 
lights  or  failure  to  notify  Bureau  of 
change  of  address. 

This  is  not  a  complete  list,  but  gives 
you  the  idea.  If  you  accumulate  eight 
points  within  two  years,  ten  points 
within  three  years,  or  12  points  within 
four  years,  you  will  be  summoned  for 
a  hearing  which  may  result  in  revoca¬ 
tion  or  suspension  of  your  license  as  a 
persistent  violator. 

This  system  will  not  only  help  to  free 
the  highways  of  drivers  who  repeatedly 
ignore  traffic  laws,  but  will  also  give 
poor  drivers  a  chance  to  correct  their 
bad  habits  and  become  safe  operators. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CHAIN  LETTERS 

We  understand  there  has  been  an 
outbreak  of  chain  letters  promising 
Savings  Bonds  and  claiming  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  is  not  true.  Like  all  chain  letters 


TO  UNCOVER 
SWINDLES 


these  are,  of  course,  illegal  and  anyone 
involved  in  this  particular  scheme  is 
subject  to  a  double  federal  offense,  be¬ 
cause  it  also  deals  with  the  illegal  pur¬ 
chase  and  use  of  Savings  Bonds.  Equal¬ 
ly  important,  those  who  fall  for  this 
scheme  are  likely  to  lose  instead  of 
gain.  —  a.  a.  — 


"We  are  thinking  of  buying  lightning 
rods  and  we  would  appreciate  your  an¬ 
swering  a  question  for  us.  Is  there  an  or¬ 
ganization  such  as  Fire  Underwriters  which 
inspects  the  work  before  payments  are 
made?" 

Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc.  is  an 
organization  established  and  main¬ 
tained  by  The  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters.  They  operate  a  “Master 
Label  Service  for  Lightning  Rods,” 
whereby  property  owners  are  assured 
that  systems  are  made  of  proper  ma¬ 
terials  and  installed  to  secure  depend¬ 
able  protection  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
Materials  which  have  been  passed  by 
them  bear  the  Underwriters’  Labora¬ 
tories  label.  After  installation,  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  is  made  and  signed  by  the 
manufacturer  and  property  owner  and 
forwarded  to  the  Laboratories,  after 
which  a  Master  Label  is  issued  to  the 
property  owner. 

To  insure  standard  materials  and 
standard  installation,  our  subscriber 
should  be  sure  the  rods  and  fittings  he 
purchases  bear  the  labels  showing  they 
have  been  inspected  by  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

—  a.  a.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Arthur  or  Bruce  Sprague,  previously 

from  Ellenville,  N.  Y.  ? 

*  *  * 

Any  descendants  of  Effie  Renwick, 
sometimes  called  Effie  Trumbull,  who 
was  born  in  1789?  She  married  Walter 
Stuart  at  Duanesburg,  N.  Y.  and  in 
1814  they  moved  to  Susquehanna  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania. 

:f:  % 

Paul  D.  Hoffner,  who  operated  a 
barber  shop  in  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  in 
1932?  Previous  to  that  time  he  had 
been  in  business  in  Rochester  and  Can¬ 
andaigua. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 


American  A grictjt jurist  Inc. 

SAVINGS  SANK  BUILDING  ITHACA.  N.r. 


PAY  EXACTLY  TWENTY-FIVE  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 


Mr.  Frank  J.  Schmidt 
R.  D.  3 

Dansville,  New  York 


the  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 

ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


N?  33855 


50-262 
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STOLEN  MOTOR  RESULTS  IN  $25.00  REW  ARD 


INURING  Thanksgiving  week,  Mr. 
^ Frank  J.  Schmidt  of  Dansville,  New 
¥ork  discovered  that  a  motor  was  miss- 
ing  from  his  shop,  which  was  not  far 
from  the  road.  There  had  been-  a  lot  of 
stealing  from  farmers  in  the  area  and 
the  stolen  goods  had  been  sold  to  junk 
healers. 

Mr.  Schmidt  went  to  a  local  junk 
yard  and  found  his  motor.  The  dealer 
Ud  a  signed  receipt  from  the  man  who 
*ad  sold  the  motor  to  him.  Mr.  Schmidt 
^ported  this  to  the  Sheriff’s  office  in 
Ueneseo  and  they  picked  up  the  youth, 


along  with  his  brother  who  had  been 
implicated  in  several  other  thefts. 

The  brothers,  aged  20  and  17,-  ad¬ 
mitted  the  theft  to  Sheriff’s  Deputy 
Wilbur  Barrows  and  pleaded  guilty  to 
petit  larceny.  They  also  admitted  theft 
of  farm  machinery  in  Steuben  County. 
When  they  appeared  before  West 
Sparta  Peace  Justice  Alton  Muchler, 
they  were  each  sentenced  to  30  days 
in  jail. 

We  are  happy  to  send  our  $25.00  re¬ 
ward  to  Mr.  Schmidt,  along  with  our 
congratulations. 
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See  New  Idea^  before  you  buy 


Fits  any  tractor.  Use  just  one  pin  to  attach  this  mower  to  any  tractor  draw-bar, 
attach  the  snap-on  PTO  connection,  and  you’re  ready  for  fast,  efficient  mowing. 


Rough,  Tough 

New  idea  Full  Trailing  Mower 

Out -performs...  Out -sells  all  others 


Choice  of  cutter  bar  lift — PTO  power  or  hydraulic 
Fastest  on  and  off  .  .  .  Fits  any  tractor 


When  the  mowing  gets  tough, 
you’ll  appreciate  your  New  Idea 
most.  Powerful,  gear-driven  mech¬ 
anism  lets  you  run  easily  through  heavy 
growth.  Blades  are  precision-honed  to 
closer  tolerances.  Your  mower  hums — 
never  clatters.  Trails  perfectly.  Cuts 
square  corners. 

And  you’ll  like  your  New  Idea 
mower’s  convenient  features.  Sim¬ 
plified  hitching,  for  example.  Snap-on 
PTO  connection.  PTO  operated  cutter- 
bar  lift  (standard  equipment).  No  park¬ 
ing  stand  needed. 

Your  New  Idea  mower  will  outlast 
’em  all,  too.  Here’s  why: 

•  Heavy  duty,  %"  cutter-bar  has  nine 
hold  down  clips  and  nine  wear  plates. 

•  Extra  strong  semi-rock  guards  are 
standard  equipment. 

•  Hardened  fly  wheel  crank  pin  op¬ 
erates  in  needle  roller  bearing. 

•  Slip  clutch  protects  main  power  shaft 
and  knife. 


•  Sturdy  A-frame  gives  cutter  bar 
extra  support. 

•  Breakaway  safety  feature  lets  cutter 
bar  swing  back  if  obstruction  is  hit. 

For  convenience,  long  life,  and  mow¬ 
ing  efficiency,  get  a  New  Idea  full 
trailing  mower.  More  farmers  want  it 
.  .  .  more  farmers  buy  it  than  any  other. 

See  it  at  your  New  Idea  dealer’s. 
Or  write  for  free  literature. 


New  Idea  Semi-Mounted  Mower  Fits  Most 
Tractors.  Has  built-in  jack,  hitches  with 
only  two  bolts.  Choice  of  three  methods  of 
lifting  cutter-bar — hydraulic,  cable,  or 
spring  assist  hand  lift. 


Mew  Idea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  AvCO 


DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 


Dept.  501,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Send  FREE  hay  tool  literature  checked. 

□  Full  trailing  mower  □  Mounted  parallel  bar  rake 

□  Semi-mounted  mower  □  Side  rakes  and  tedders 

□  Pull-type  parallel  bar  rake  □  Booklet — Making  Hay 


Name- 


Add  ress - 

Town _ State 

J 


NIGHT  after  night  my  husband  came  home 
from  work  all  tired  out.  He  was  nervous, 
irritable  —  and  barely  touched  supper.  Most 
of  the  time  he'd  just  sit  around  for  a  while  — 
then  drop  into  bed,  asleep  as  soon  as  his  head 
hit  the  pillow.  Often  he  didn't  even  kiss  me 
goodnight  .  .  .  and  yet  I  knew  I  had  a  good 
man  —  one  who  really  loved  me. 

I  know  a  man's  tired  after  d  day's  work  — 
but  my  husband  was  simply  "dead  on  his  feet"! 
You'd  think  he'd  forgotten  all  about  me! 

Then  one  day  we  saw  a  Vitasafe  ad  in  a 
magazine.  It  told  about  other  men  like  my 
husband  who  had  once  felt  tired  and  run  down, 
who  had  lost  their  pep  and  energy.  It  said 
that  this  condition  was  often  caused  by  a  com- 


EACH  DAILY  VITASAFE 
Choline 

Bitartrate  31.4  mg. 
Inositol  15  mg. 

dl-Methionine  10  mg. 
Glutamic  Acid  50  mg. 
Lemon  Bioflavonoid 
Complex  5  mg. 

Vitamin  A  . 

12,500  TTSP  Units 
Vitamin  D 

_  1,000  USP  Units 

Vitamin  C  75  mg. 
Vitamin  B,  5  mg. 
Vitamin  B2  2.5  mg. 
Vitamin  B8  0.5  mg. 
Vitamin  B12  2  meg. 


CAPSULE  CONTAINS 

Niacin  Amide  40  mg! 

Calcium 

Pantothenate  4  mp. 

Vitamin  E  2  I.U. 

Folic  Acid  0.5  mg. 

Calcium  75  mg. 

Phosphorus  58  mg. 

Iron  30  mg. 

Cobalt  0.04  mg. 

Copper  0.45  mg. 

Manganese  0.5  mg. 

Molybdenum  0.1  mg. 

Iodine  0.075  mg. 

Potassium  2  mg. 

Zinc  0.5  mg. 

Magnesium  3  mg. 


e  invite  you  to  compare  the  richness  of  this  formula 
rith  any  other  vitamin  and  mineral  preparation. 


VITASAFE  CORP.  R  RO 

43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y.  a 

Yes,  I  accept  your  generous  no-risk  offer  under - 
the  Vitasafe  Plan  as  advertised  in  the  American  1 
Agriculturist. 

Send  me  my  FREE  30-day  supply  of  high-potency 
Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  below: 

□  Man’s  Formula  Q  Woman’s  Formula 

I  ENCLOSE  25<  PER  PACKAGE  tor  packing  and  postage. 


Name..... 

* 

Address.. 


City . . . Zone . State . ! . 

This  offer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one  trial  supply  per  person. 

IN  CANADA  :  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ont. 

( Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions. ) 


mon  and  easily  corrected  vitamin-mineral  de¬ 
ficiency,  and  that  thousands  of  people  had 
regained  their  youthful  vitality  and  strength 
through  the  famous  Vitasafe  Plan.  It  offered  to 
send  a  trial  30-day  supply  of  powerful  Vitasafe 
High-Potency  Capsules  so  we  could  discover  for 
ourselves  whether  my  husband  could  be  helped. 

We  had  nothing  to  lose,  so  we  sent  the 
coupon.  And  believe  me,  it  was  the  smartest 
thing  we  ever  did.  Now  my  husband's  like  a 
new  man.  He  has  more  strength,  stamina  and 
energy  than  he's  had  for  a  long  time! 

If  you  want  to  help  someone  you  love  get 
rid  of  that  tired,  run-down  feeling,  send  for  a 
30-day  trial  supply  of  Vitasafe  capsules  as 
we  did.  Just  mail  the  no-risk  coupon  today. 


just  to  help  cover  shipping  expenses  of  this 


FREE  30  days  supply 
High-Potency  Capsules 

LIPOTROPIC  FACTORS,  VITAMINS  AND  MINERALS 


Safe  nutritional  formula  containing  27 
proven  ingredients:  Glutamic  Acid,  Choline, 
Inositol,  Methionine,  Citrus  Bioflavonoid, 

11  Vitamins  (including  blood-building  B-12 
and  Folic  Acid)  plus  11  Minerals. 

To  prove  to  you  the  remarkable  advantages  of  the 
Vitasafe  Plan  . . .  we  will  send  you,  without  charge,  a 
30-day  free  supply  of  high-potency  VITASAFE  C.F. 
CAPSULES  so  you  can  discover  for  yourself  how  much 
healthier,  happier  and  peppier  you  may  feel  after  a  few 
days’  trial!  Just  one  of  these  capsules  each  day  supplies 
your  body  with  over  twice  the  minimum  adult  daily  re¬ 
quirements  of  Vitamins  A,  C,  and  D  .  .  .  five  times  the 
minimum  adult  requirement  of  Vitamin  B-l  and  the 
full  concentration  recommended  by  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council  for  the  other  four  important  vitamins! 
Each  capsule  contains  the  amazing  Vitamin  B-12  —  one' 
of  the  most  remarkably  potent  nutrients  science  has  yet 
discovered  —  a  vitamin  that  actually  helps  strengthen 
your  blood  and  nourish  your  body-organs. 

Glutamic  Acid,  a  natural  substance  derived  from 


wheat  gluten  and  thought  by  many  doctors  to  help 
nourish  the  Flood'  cells  for  more  power  of  concentration 
and  increased  mental  alertness,  is  also  included  in  Vita¬ 
safe  Capsules.  And  to  top  off  this  exclusive  formula, 
each  capsule  now  brings  you  an  important  dosage  of 
Citrus  Bioflavoniod  —  the  anti-cold  factor  that  has  been 
so  widely  acclaimed.  This  formula  is  so  complete  it  is 
available  nowhere  else  at  any  price! 

POTENCY  AND  PURITY  GUARANTEED 

There  is  no  mystery  to  vitamin  potency.  As  you  prob¬ 
ably  know,  the  U.S.  Government  strictly  controls  each 
vitamin  manufacturer  and  requires  the  exact  quantity 
of  each  vitamin  and  mineral  to  be  clearly  stated  on  the 
label.  This  means  that  the  purity  of  each  ingredient,  and 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  manufacture  are  carefully 
controlled  for  your  protection!  When  you  use  VITA¬ 
SAFE  C.F.  CAPSULES  you  can  be  sure  you’re  getting 
exactly  what  the  label  states  . .  .  pure  ingredients  whose 
beneficial  effects  have  been  proven  time  and  again! 

WHY  WE  WANT  YOU  TO 
TRY  A  30-DAY  SUPPLY  —  FREE/ 

We  offer  you  this  30-day  free  trial  of  valuable  VITA¬ 
SAFE  C.F.  CAPSULES  for  just  one  reason.  So  many 
persons  have  already  tried  them  with  such  astounding 
results  ...  so  many  people  have  written  in  telling  us  how 
much  better  they  felt  after  only  a  short  trial . . .  that  we 
are  absolutely  convinced  that  you,  too,  may  experience 
the  same  feeling  of  health  and  well-being  after  a  similar 
trial.  In  fact,  we’re  so  convinced  that  we’re  willing  to 
back  up  our  convictions  with  our  own  money.  You  don  t 
spend  a  penny  for  the  vitamins!  A  month’s  supply  01 
similar  vitamin  capsules,  if  it  were  available  at  retail, 
would  ordinarily  cost  $5.00. 

AMAZING  PLAN  SLASHES  VITAMIN 
PRICES  ALMOST  IN  HALF 

With  your  free  vitamins  you  will  also  receive  complete 
details  regarding  the  benefits  of  an  amazing  new  Plan 
that  provides  you  regularly  with  all  the  factory-fresh 
vitamins  and  minerals  you  will  need.  You  are  under  no 
obligation  to  buy  anything !  If  after  taking  your  free 
Capsules  for  three  weeks  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
simply  return  the  handy  postcard  that  comes  with  your 
free  supply  and  that  will  end  the  matter.  Otherwise  its 
up  to  us  —  you  don’t  have  to  do  a  thing  —  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  your  monthly  supplies  of  capsules  on 
time  for  as  long  as  you  wish,  at  the  low,  money-saving 
price  of  only  $2.78  per  month  (a  saving  of  45%).  Mail 
coupon  now! 


SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  WOMEN 

Many  women  also  suffer  from  lack  of  pep,  energy 
and  vitality  due  to  nutritional  deficiency.  If  there  is 
such  a  lady  in  your  house,  you  will  do  her  a  favor 
by  bringing  this  announcement  to  her  attention. 
Just  have  her  check  the  “Womans  Formula’  hox 
in  the  coupon. 


VITASAFE  CORPORATION,  43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

IN  CANADA:  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ontario.  ©1958  Vitasafe  op- 
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IGURES  KEPT  by  35  dairymen  in 
Vermont  showed  net  incomes  ranging 
from  a  loss  of  $3,000  to  a  profit  of  over 
$18,000,  and  pounds  of  milk  sold  per 
cow  varying  from  4,600  lbs.  to  11,500  lbs.  It’s 
not  at  all  surprising  that  some  farmers  are  not 
satisfied  with  their  net  returns.  You  might 
well  ask,  “Who  is?”  It  is  surprising  that  a 
third  of  all  farmers  who  expressed  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  in  a  recent  survey  stated  that  they  had  no 
definite  plans  to  improve  income! 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  five  possible  roads  to 
travel : 


1.  Take  a  careful  inventory  of  your  situ¬ 
ation  and  lay  some  careful  plans  for 
increasing  your  farm  income. 

2.  Do  nothing.  Let  things  drift  in  the 
hope  that  the  general  price  level  for 
farm  products  will  improve. 

3.  Demand  that  Uncle  Sam  come  to  your 
rescue  and  create  a  situation  where 
your  efforts  will  give  you  a  satisfactory 
return. 

4.  Farm  part  time.  You  or  someone  in 
family  work  off  the  farm  for  added 
income. 

5.  If  none  of  the  first  four  alternatives 
seems  attractive,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  getting  out  of  farming 
entirely.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
don’t  want  to  do  that,  there  are  possi¬ 
bilities  on  every  farm  for  improve¬ 
ment.  Also,  the  worse  the  situation,  the 
greater  the  chances  for  doing  better. 

Much  could  be  said  about  alternatives  two, 
three,  four,  and  five.  For  example,  the  trouble 
with  the  third  alternative  is  that  Uncle  Sam 
has  been  trying  to  do  that  for  over  thirty 
years  with  a  notable  lack  of  success.  In  fact, 
m  recent  years,  returns  have  tended  to  slip 
rather  than  improve,  and  the  products  where 
the  least  “help”  has  been  given  are  in  as  good 
or  better  shape  than  the  so-called  “basic  com¬ 
modities.”  Some  people  are  gradually  arriving 


at  the  conclusion  that  any  farm  operator  can 
do  far  more  for  himself  than  Uncle  Sam  can 
ever  do. 

In  many  cases,,  part-time  farming  is  the 
logical  answer.  Where  a  good  job  is  being 
done  and  more  land  is  not  available,  a  job 
with  a  weekly  pay  check  permits  the  family 
to  continue  living  on  the  farm  and  to  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  of  life  in  the  country.  In¬ 
cidentally,  part-time  farming  can  be  a  big 
help  to  a  young  couple  in  getting  into  full¬ 
time  farming. 

But  right  now  let’s  concentrate  on  alter¬ 
native  one: 

The  first  step  is  to  take  a  careful  inven¬ 
tory,  not  of  your  physical  assets,  but  of  the 
situation  on  your  farm.  Get  answers  to  these 
questions : 

l.Is  the  farm  big  enough  to  keep  the 
labor  force  busy  at  prof 'table  work? 

2.  Does  the  farm  have  sufficient  natural 
fertility  to  grow  crops  economically? 

3.  Is  production  of  crops  and  animals 
above  average? 

4.  Is  output  per  man  sufficiently  large? 

5.  Are  cash  expenses  too  high? 

If,  as  a  result, of  this  inventory,  one  or  more 
weak  spots  are  uncovered,  what  can  you  do  to 
strengthen  thern? 

Suppose  the  farm  is  so  small  that  net  in¬ 
come  wouldn’t  be  satisfactory  even  if  prices 
were  substantially  higher.  Some  possibilities 
are  to  rent  additional  land;  increase  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  land  you  have ;  sell  at  retail  to  get 
all  the  consumer’s  dollar;  or  add  an  enterprise 
such  as  poultry  that  requires  little  land. 

You  may  have  a  dairy  farm  and  find  that 
production  of  milk  per  man  employed  is  un¬ 
der  100,000  pounds  per  year.  The  answer  may 
be  a  combination  of  a  few  more  cows  and 
better  cows,  or  it  may  be  that  you  are  hiring 
help  which  you  could  do  without  by  better 
planning  or  mechanization.  Many  dairymen 


are  selling  200,000  pounds  of  milk  and  over 
per  man. 

What  if  you  have  hens  and  cash  expenses 
are  too  high?  In  that  case,  perhaps  you  could 
raise  more  of  the  feed  consumed,  or  it  may 
be  that  too  much  feed  is  being  wasted. 

You  might  find  that  crop  production  is  way 
below  average.  If  your  land  is  too  low  in  fer¬ 
tility,  you  might  consider  selling  the  farm 
and  buying  a  better  one.  But  probably  you 
could  bring  yields  above  average  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  adding  lime,  using  more  fertilizer, 
controlling  weeds  better,  and  choosing  varie¬ 
ties  more  carefully. 

In  the  case  of  low  animal  production,  you 
could  consider  better  feeding,  buying  or 
breeding  better  animals,  and  managing  them 
more  effectively. 

The  point  j.s  that  study,  planning,  and  ac¬ 
tion  bring  results.  It  is  amazing  to  study  re¬ 
cords  kept  on  actual  farms  and  see  the  tre¬ 
mendous  variation  in  the  cost  of  producing 
a  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  a  dozen  eggs,  or  a 
bushel  of  apples  or  potatoes.  More  important 
is  the  fact  that  ways  of  reducing  high  costs 
are  known.  It  can  be  done  by  studying  and 
analyzing  the  operations  of  producers  with 
low  costs. 

In  doing  this,  mu<;h  help  is  available.  Your 
state  college  has  facts  and  figures  and  will 
gladly  advise  you.  Very  effective  is  your  coun¬ 
ty  extension  service.  Your  farm  paper  is  full 
of  suggestions,  and  your  editors  are  always 
happy  to  answer  questions. 

You  will  also  find  some  good  help  in  assem¬ 
bling  the  figures  and  making  the  plans  in 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  2108,  entitled  “Cut  the 
Costs  That  Cut  Your  Farm  Profits.”  To  get 
a  copy  of  this  bulletin,  send  100  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  and  ask 
for  the  bulletin  by  name  and  number. 

If  your  present  returns  are-  satisfactory, 
that’s  fine.  But  if  they  aren’t,  why  not  resolve 
today  to  make  plans  to  improve  them?  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  will  testify  that  it  can,  be 
done. 
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A  cow  on  the  best  pasture  can  eat  only  enough  grass 
to  produce  30  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  If  she  gives  more 
than  that  without  grain  she’s  milking  it  off  her  back. 

You  know  it  pays  to  feed  extra  TDN  for  more  milk. 
But  have  you  stopped  to  figure  how  much  you  get 
back  for  the  money  you  spend  for  feed  on  grass? 

A  cow  needs  4  pounds  of  feed  for  each  10  pounds  of 
milk  over  that  30  pounds  a  day.  With  feed  at  $3.25  a 
hundred  and  milk  at  $3.60,  you  get  back  $2.77  for  each 
$1.00  you  spend  on  feed.  That’s  almost  a  3  to  1  return. 


You  know  that  G.L.F.  Feeds  are  high  in  total  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients.  And  it’s  just  common  sense  to  get  all  you 
can  for  your  money. 

An  even  better  buy  when  you  use  the  G.L.F.  MILL- 
TO-FARM  PLAN.  You  pay  only  for  the  services  you 
need.  Labor  and  warehouse  savings  are  passed  on  to 
you  and  you  get  volume  discounts.  This  cuts  your  costs 
to  the  bone. 

Look  at  these  examples  of  20-ton  bulk  orders  under 
the  G.L.F., MILL-TO-FARM  PLAN: 


CASH  PER  TON— 20  TONS  BULK-WEEK  OF  MAY  5. 


Bath 


Massena 


Albany 


Honesdale 


Middletown 


GRASSLAND 

DAIRY 

TDN— 1450# 


SUPERTEST 

TDN — 1477# 


$60.40 


s 


62.80 


$61.00 


s 


62.40 
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62.60 
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66.80 


$69.20 


$68.20 


$68.80 
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See  your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 


The  Adjustment  of  Your  Equipment 
Can  Spell  Profit  or  Lo&s  ... 

Tune  Your  Plow 
Check  Your  Planter 


By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


American  Agriculturist,  May  3,  1958  - 

Your  Plow 

——LOWING  is  one  of  your  most  ex- 
I  jJ  pensive  operations.  It’s  easy  to 
I  see  why,  because  you  move  1,000 
tons  of  soil  for  every  acre  you 
plow  8  inches  deep — enough  soil  to  fill 
two  silos  20x50  feet. 

And  you  can  see,  too,  why  “little 
things”  can  become  “big,  expensive 
things”  since  you  are  handling  such  a 
huge  volume  of  material.  For  lowest 
costs,  keep  your  plow  sharp,  properly 
adjusted,  well-maintained,  and  correct¬ 
ly  hitched. 

Keep  shares  sharp,  and  see  that  they 
have  proper  suck.  If  you  stop  to  think 
about  it,  you  know  that  a  dull  blade 
never  puts  anything  as  easily  as  a  sharp 
one.  That’s  exactly  why  it  takes  more 
fuel  to  plow  with  a  set  of  dull  shares. 
Of  course,  you  know  from  experience 
how  much  suck  you  need  for  your 
ground.  You  want  enough  for  good 
penetration,  but  too  much  means 
wasted  fuel.  So  don’t  go  overboard  on 
suck.  No  matter  whether  you  have  con¬ 
ventional  or  throw-away  shares,  the 
problems  are  the  same — you  need  sharp 
edges  and  proper  suck. 

Coulter  Blades 

Keep  the  coulter  blades  sharp  too. 
They  slice  through  trash  and  make  a 
clean  furrow  wall.  Sharpness  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  a  dull  blade  pulls  harder, 
and  it  can  help  keep  the  plow  from 
going  into  the  ground  properly. 

Adjust  your  pull-type  plow  for  proper 
down-suck  by  moving  the  hitch  bar  at 
the  front  of  the  plow.  Raise  it  for  more 
.  .  .  lower  it  for  less — and  again,  you 
only  want  enough  to  get  the  plow  into 
the  ground.  With  three-point  mounted 
plows,  you  shorten  the  top  link  for 
more  down-suck. 

Properly  “land”  your  plow  by  ad¬ 
justing  the  width  of  cut  of  the  front 
bottom.  This  is  important  because  you 
want  all  the  bottoms  to  cut  the  same 
width  of  slice,  for  smooth,  even  work. 
A  narrow  front  slice  will  give  you  un¬ 
even  work,  while  a  too-wide  front  slice 
can  give  you  trouble  with  plugging.  On 
a  trailing  plow,  change  the  length  of 
your  tongue-brace,  and  on  a  three-point 
mounted  plow,  just  move  the  frame. 

Level  your  plow,  side-to-side.  Raise 
or  lower  the  furrow  wheel,  on  a  trailing 
plow,  and  vary  the  length  of  the  right 
lift  arm  on  a  three-point  mounted  plow. 
An  un-level  plow  turns  slices  of  differ¬ 
ent  thickness,  *and  this  causes  an  un¬ 
even  plowing  job  which  is  harder  to 
work  down. 

The  rear  wheel  should  carry  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  plow,  and  hold  it 
slightly  away  from  the  furrow  wall,  to 
make  the  plow  pull  easier.  Set  it  so  it 
doesn’t  try  to  climb  the  furrow  wall. 

In  general,  set  your  coulters  a  little 
to  the  left  of  and  ahead  of  the  point  of 
the  bottom.  The  coulter  .determines  the 
width  of  the  slice,  so  as  a  starting 


point,  set  the  blade  about  V2-inch  to  the 
left.  If  you  try  to  cut  a  15% -inch  slice 
for  a  14-inch  bottom,  you’re  in  for 
trouble  —  plugging,  hard  pulling,  un¬ 
even  work,  etc.  You’ll  vary  the  setting 
with  conditions.  Experience,  plus  help 
from  your  manual  and  your  dealer  will 
aid  in  getting  your  best  setting.  Joint¬ 
ers  should  be  set  two  or  three  inches 
deep  and  far  enough  from  the  coulter 
blade  to  avoid  trash  clogging. 

Maintain  your  plow  by  lubricating 
well.  Coulters  are  important  on  any 
plow.  Wheels,  the  lifting  mechanism, 
and  the  rear  wheel  mechanism  are 
critical  on  a  trailing  plow.  Protect  the 
polished  surfaces  from  I'ust  by  oiling 
overnight  when  in  use,  and  coating  with 
heavy  grease  for  storage.  If  you  have 
spring-protective  mechanisms  in  the 
tongue  of  the  beams,  be  sure  they  are 
clean  and  operable,  or  you  won’t  have 
any  protection. 

Proper  hitching  reduces  side-draft  to 
a  minimum,  for  easiest  steering  and 
most  efficient  pulling  of  the  plow.  Ideal¬ 
ly,  the  center  of  resistance  of  your  plow 
should  fall  directly  behind  the  center  of 
pull  of  your  tractor.  Center  of  pull  of  a 
tractor  is  always  midway  between  the 
rear  wheels,  regardless  of  wheel  set¬ 
ting.  Location  of  the  center  of  x’esist- 
ance  of  a  plow  is  a  complex  problem — 
your  best  bet  is  to  consult  your  man¬ 
ual  or  a  dealer.  With  some  tractoi'- 
plow  combinations,  you  can’t  eliminate 
all  side  draft,  but  your  manual  or  deal¬ 
er  can  help  find  the  best  possible  com¬ 
promise.  For  mounted  plows,  this  prob 
lem  is  handled  by  varying  wheel  spac¬ 
ing.  Again,  consult  your  manual  or 
dealer. 

Never  set  the  tractor  drawbar  higher 
than  the  manufacturer  recommends. 
Hitching  too  high  can  cause  your  trac¬ 
tor  to  “turn  itself  over  backwards.” 

Inflate  your  tires  as  recommended, 
and  install  whatever  wheel  weights  you 
may  need  to  prevent  slippage.  Because 
the  drive  wheel  in  the  furrow  is  always 
lower,  it  actually  carries  more  of  the 
weight  of  the  tractor.  Since  the  land 


wheel  carries  correspondingly  less 
weight,  it  will  slip  more  easily.  To  con¬ 
trol  this  slippage,  you  may  want  to  add 
a  little  extra  weight  to  the  land  drive 
wheel. 

Whether  you  have  a  trailing  plow,  or 
one  of  the  several  different  kinds  of 
mounted  plows,  the  basic  problems  are 
all  the  same.  Keep  your  shares  sharp 
and  with  proper  suck  .  .  .  get  all  the  ad¬ 
justments  “in  tune”  .  .  .  maintain  the 
whole  plow  as  it  should  be  .  .  .  and  hitch 
for  minimum  side-draft  —  and  you’ll 
do  the  best  possible  job  at  lowest  cost. 

Your  Planter 

YOU  HAVE  to  plant  for  maximum 
yields  if  you  want  to  harvest 
them.  And  you  must  prepare  for 
good  planting  before  you  ever  go  to  the 
field.  After  you  decide  how  many  seeds 
.per  acre  to  plant,  you  still  have  to  put 
them  into  the  ground.  This  is  exactly 
why  your  planter  is  such  an  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  machines  used  to 
produce  your  corn  crop. 

Incidentally,  if  you  think  a  good  corn 
planter  is  expensive,  look  at  it  this 
way:  suppose  it  takes  50  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  to  let  you  “break  even.” 
If  you  produce  a  100-bushel  crop,  you 
will  have  a  50-bushel-per-acre  margin 
of  return  above  costs.  If  your  planter- 
misses  one  four-kernel  hill  every  95 
feet,  you’ll  lose  10%  of  your  margin.  On 
200  acres  of  corn,  this  planter  would 
cost  you  1,000  bushels  of  profit  .  .  .  be¬ 

fore  crop  ever  came  up. 

Now  this  doesn’t  mean  that  you 
should  rush  out  and  trade  for  a  new 
planter.  Of  course,  if  your  old  planter 
won’t  allow  you  to  plant  the  number  of 
seeds  per  acre  that  you  need,  it’s  costly 
for  you  to  own. 

In  getting  ready  to  plant,  start  with 
the  plates.  Don’t  just  assume  that  those 
plates  you’ve  always  used  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  that  grade  of  seed  you’ve  al¬ 
ways  bought.  They  might  be  .  .  .  and 
they  might  not  be!  Check  them  to  see. 
Many  dealers  have  a  device  for  check¬ 
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ing  plates  with  your  seed — even  check¬ 
ing  them  for  the  speed  you’ll  drive.  If 
possible,  check  out  your  plates  this 
way,  just  to  be  sure. 

If  you’re  planting  more  than  one  kind 
of  seed,  make  this  check  for  each  dif¬ 
ferent  seed.  Grading  corn  is  a  ticklish 
business,  and  you  may  not  get  absolute 
uniformity  between  “brands”  and  num¬ 
bers  'within  “brands.”  Don’t  take  any 
chances — check  to  be  sure.  The  cost  of 
an  extra  set  of  plates  is  negligible  when 
compared  to  the  loss  in  yield  you  can 
suffer  because  of  “almost  good  enough” 
matching  of  plates  to  seed.  Incident¬ 
ally,  when  you’re  buying  seed,  try  to 
order  slightly  more  than  enough!  Be¬ 
cause  if  you  have  to  finish  out  with 
something  else,  you  have  the  same  o^d 
problem  of  checking*  plates,  all  over 
again. 

Before  using  the  planter,  go  over  it 
completely.  Start  with  the  hopper  bot¬ 
tom  and  trace  the  seed  plate  drive  train 
through  from  the  wheels. 

Wear  Causes  Loss 

Worn  knockers  and  weak  springs  can 
seriously  affect  your  planting  accuracy. 
Check  carefully  and  replace  immediate¬ 
ly  if  worn.  Check  the  cutoff  pawls  — 
they  must  contact  the  plate  firmly. 
Look  for  wear  that  could  make  the 
space  between  the  plate  and  the  pawl 
large  enough  for  seeds  to  slip  through. 
Be  sure  that  pawls  work  freely  and 
that  springs  -are  in  good  condition. 

•Look  for  excessive  play  between  the 
seed  plate  and  the  sides  of  the  hopper 
bottom.  When  the  center  bearing  be¬ 
comes  worn,  the  seed  plate  can  shift. 
This,  in  effect,  allows  the  size  of  the 
cell  tQ  vary  as  the  plate  rotates. 

Of  course,  accumulation  of  dirt,  rust, 
and  chaff  can  hamper  smooth  operation 
of  the  hopper  parts. 

Check  the  boot  valves  to  see  that 
they  work  freely,  and  that  they  can 
open  and  close  completely.  Go  over  th,e 
whole  planter  and  look  for  worn,  brok¬ 
en,  -or  bent  parts.  Tighten  nuts  and 
spread  cotter  keys.  Clean  dirt  from  all 
moving  parts.  Lubricate  thoroughly. 

Before  you  go  to  the  field,  install  the 
plates  and  “plant  some  corn”  on  the 
ground  so  you  can  count  kernels  easily, 
tq  check  your  accuracy.  If  you  aren’t 
getting  the  right  number,  find  the  rea¬ 
son  and  fix  it.  Your  manual  or  dealer 
can  help  if  you  can’t  get  it  going  right. 

Planting  has  become  a  much  more 
complex  operation  than  when  Grandpa 
used  the  team  and  the  old  two-row  out¬ 
fit  and  checked  every  hill.  Much  of  the 
crop  is  now  drill  or  hill-dropped,  and 
started  fertilizer  is  often  applied  — 
either  liquid  or  dry  type.  You  may  want 
tn  convert  your  old  split-boot  appli¬ 
cator  to  a  single-band-type,  which  plac¬ 
es  fertilizer  to  one  side  arid  below  the 
seed.  And  you  may  want  to  get  a  spe¬ 
cial  attachment  for  applying  granular 
chemicals,  such  as  insecticides  and  her¬ 
bicides.  All  of  these  devices  must  be  in 
good  operating  condition,  of  course. 
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Lawrence  Goettcmoeller  (left),  5t.  Henry,  Ohio,  won  the  United  States  rjanonai  level  The  quality  of  your  planting  job  is  determined  right  here,  before  you  ever  go  to  the 

'and  plowing  contest  in  1956  and  1957.  Here,  during  a  trial  run  in  the  1957  contest,  field.  Once  you  get  your  planter  all  checked  over  and  properly  adjusted,  ready  to  go, 

checks  a  fine  point  of  adjustment  on  his  plow.  the  rest  is  merely  driving. 
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THE  ROAD  TO  BETTER  PRICES 

N  1956,  workers  on  farms  made  up  less  than 
5%  of  the  total  population,  compared  to  8%  in 
1940  and  25%  ih  1820.  Production  per  hour 
put  in  on  farms  was  more  than  twice  pre-World 
War  1.  Crop  production  per  hour  worked  was 
3  times  that  of  pre-World  War  1,  while  livestock 
production  per  hour  was  up  75%. 

These  figures  give  little  support  to  the  claim 
that  all  our  farm  problems  could  be  cured  fiy 
increased  efficiency.  The  overall  farm  efficiency 
picture  is  so  high  it  is  startling.  However,  pro¬ 
duction  per  farm  worker  varies  greatly  on  dif¬ 
ferent  farms,  and  the  returns  to  the  man  whose 
production  is  above  average  are  better  than  to 
those  whose  average  production  is  low. 

Considering  farmers  as  a  group,  prices  for 
farm  products  have  not  kept  pace  with  wages 
of  labor  or  prices  of  manufactured  products. 
There  are  many  causes,  but  an  important  one 
has  been  production  which  has  outrun  demand. 
This  continued  heavy  production  has  two  chief 
causes:  tremendous  new  discoveries  and  im¬ 
provements  in  equipment  and  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing,  and  high  supports  which  have  discouraged 
desirable  adjustments  in  production. 

Other  workers  have  also  increased  their  pro¬ 
duction  per  hour.  If  all  workers,  farm  and  city, 
increased  efficiency  at  the  same  rate,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  production  approximately  equal  to 
demand,  then  all  workers  should  be  able  to 
share  'equally  in  the  newer  products  which  make 
living  more  comfortable. 

To  get  on  an  equal  real  income  basis  with 
other  groups  farmers  need  to: 

1.  Continue  to  improve  production  per  man  at  the 
same  rate  as  other  groups. 

Improved  efficiency  alone  will  not  cure  farm 
troubles,  but  the  individual  who  lags  behind  be¬ 
comes  steadily  less  prosperous. 

2.  Bring  production  more  closely  in  line  with  demand. 

This  can  be  done  by  cutting  production  or  increas¬ 
ing  consumption.  Government  controls  have  been 
notably  unsuccessful  in  controlling  production. , 

Voluntary  advertising  of  milk,  apples,  eggs  and 
other  products  by  farmers  has  been  successful  in 
increasing  consumption. 

3.  Improve  marketing. 

In  some  cases  this  means  bigger  organized  groups 
to  grade  and  pack  in  volume  to  meet  volume  buy¬ 
ing.  In  some  cases  research  in  marketing  can  lead 
the  way  to  lower  costs,  or  to  new  containers  and 
methods. 

4.  Build  stronger  farm  organizations. 

Farm  groups  with  large  memberships,  and  sound 
programs,  can  influence  legislation  and  improve 
relations  with  the  consuming  public. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  magic  wand  to 
wave  and  improve  farm  prices.  Yet  farmers 
working  together  on  a  sound  program  made  up 
of  numerous  small  actions,  can  and  will  improve 
the  situation. 

A  BIG  ORDER 

JC*  VERY  FARMER  in  the  Empire  State  should 
be  deeply  concerned  with  the  choice  of  the 
next  Dean  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
You  have  been  extremely  fortunate  with  the 


leadership  of  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  A.  R.  Mann, 
Carl  E.  Ladd,  and  the  present  Dean  W.  I.  Myers, 
who  is  approaching  retirement. 

A  committee  has  been  set  up  to  choose  Bill’s 
successor.  What  kind  of  a  man  are  they  looking 
for?  As  I  see  it,  he  should  have  these  character¬ 
istics  : 

1.  Unquestioned  integrity. 

2.  A  deep  sympathy  for  and  understanding  of 
farm  people. 

3.  Outstanding  ability  to  get  along  with  > 
people. 

4.  A  firm  belief  in  the  future  of  northeastern 

agriculture.  v 

5.  A  desire  to  foster  understanding  between 
business  and  agriculture  under  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system. 

6.  A  wide  personal  knowledge  of  New  York 
State  agriculture. 

It’s  a  big  order!  Perhaps  no  one  man  has  all 
of  those  qualities,  but  somewhere  there  is  a  man 
who  will  carry  on,  perhaps  even  improve,  the 
work  of  those  who  preceded  him.  To  find  that 
man,  every  farmer,  every  farm  organization, 
every  person  interested  in  agriculture,  yes,  every 
consumer,  is  vitally  concerned. 

UNTHINKABLE! 

What  are  the  chances  of  getting  laws  through 
Congress  to  correct  some  of  the  labor  union  mess 
brought  out  by  the  McLellan  Committee  investi¬ 
gation? — R.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

"JpHE  CHANCES  are  slim  unless  congressmen 

are  prodded  vigorously  and  often  by  voters 
back  home.  Public  attention  has  been  diverted 
to  such  things  as  the  recession  and  intercontin¬ 
ental  missiles,  and  people  have  temporarily  for¬ 
gotten  about  legislation  to  correct  labor  abuses. 

But  it  is  unthinkable  that  taxpayers,  including 
rank  and  file  labor  union  members,  will  be  con¬ 
tent  either  to  have  no  corrective  legislation  or  to 
have  it  watered  down  until  it  is  absolutely  in¬ 
effective. 

In  an  election  year,  many  congressmen  may  be 
willing  to  forget  about  needed  laws.  But  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  if  they  think  seriously  about  it,  will 
not. 

HAVE  YOU  APPLIED? 

♦ 

'’J’HIS  IS  the  time  of  year  when  the  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  American  Agriculturist  Foun¬ 
dation  Award  to  young  people  come  into  our  of¬ 
fices  with  every  mail. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Award,  a  boy  or  girl 
must  have  accomplished  good  work  in  school, 
and  in  addition,  have  achieved  in  citizenship 
both  in  school  and  community.  The  Awards  go 
to  boys  in  vocational  agriculture  and  girls  in  vo¬ 
cational  homemaking  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
Northeast,  which  is  American  Agriculturist 
“stamping  ground.”  We  all  feel  that  this  is  one 
of  the  finest  projects  ever  carried  on  by-  the 
Foundation.  The  future  rests  on  how  well  these 
and  other  young  people  learn  the  lessons  of  life, 
and  we  are  proud  and  happy  to  have  a  part  in  4 
helping  some  of  them  along. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  3,  1953 

If  some  of  you  teachers  have  omitted  to  send 
in  the  application,  didn’t  get  an  application 
form,  or  have  mislaid  it,  it  isn’t  too  late.  Just 
write  and  let  us  know  that  you  would  like  to  take 
part  in  the  project  and  we  shall  see  that  the 
book  and  certificate  which  comprise  the  Award 
go  forward  in  time  for  Commencement.  Write  to 
American  Agriculturist  Foundation,  Savings 
Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

MILK  MARKETING  FACTS 

"J’HE  DAIRYMEN’S  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  is  sponsoring  a  series  of  meetings, 
which  will  continue  through  July,  from  which 
dairymen  can  learn  more  about  milk  marketing, 
Watch  your  local  papers  for  the  date  and  place 
of  the  meeting  nearest  you.  The  meetings  also 
give  League  officers  a  chance  to  learn  at  first 
hand  what  members  want  their  organization 
to  do. 

Of  interest  to  League  members  and  to  all 
dairymen,  the  invitation  is  open  to  anyone  who 
would  like  to  get  more  facts  about  the  market¬ 
ing  of  milk. 

The  League  is  to  be  commended  for  setting 
up  this  series  of  meetings.  Informed  dairymen 
are  extremely  important  in  insuring  continued 
stable  conditions  in  milk  marketing. 

NO  "MEASURING”  STICK 

NE  of  the  outstanding  records  of  government 
help  to  agriculture  through  helping  farmers 
to  help  themselves  is  the  Farm  Credit  Admin¬ 
istration.  Originally  capital  was  provided  by  the 
government  with  provision  for  gradual  repay¬ 
ment  by  farmers.  This  has  been  done  with  out¬ 
standing  success. 

The  same  policy  might  well  be  extended  to 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  estab¬ 
lished  to  extend  electric  power  to  rural  areas  not 
served  by  private  power  corporations.  Electric 
service  is  now  available  to  more  than  95%  of  the 
farm  homes  in  the  country. 

Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  logical  ob¬ 
jection  to  cutting  the  ties  between  the  coopera¬ 
tives  and  the  government,  thereby — as  in  the 
case  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration — per¬ 
mitting  farmers  to  provide  their  own  capital  and 
management. 

In  the  interests  of  government  economy,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  REA  pay  going  rates  of 
interest  on  money  loaned  by  them  to  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  a  suggestion  which  makes 
sense  to  many  people. 

Much  has  been  said  about  setting  up  a  “yard¬ 
stick”  of  electric  power  rates  through  these  co¬ 
operatives,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  value  of 
a  yardstick  when  the  cost  of  borrowed  capital  is 
subsidized  by  the  taxpayer  and  furnished  at  a 
cost  lower  than  private  power  companies  must 
pay. 


'J'HE  universal  insistence  on  education  in  this 
country  is  no  passing  fad.  It  springs  from  a 
conviction  that  our  civilization  must  have  the 
best  degree  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  that 
we  can  develop — if  we  are  to  live  satisfying  lives, 
if  we  are  to  make  good  the  dreams  on  which  our 
democratic  society  was  founded,  and,  I  may 
add,  if  we  are  to  meet  wisely  the  responsibilities 
of  our  national  leadership  in  the  world  of  today. 
— Theodore  C.  Blagen,  Dean,  Graduate  School, 
University  of  Minnesota.  * 
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jHljJi  PRICES:  The  March  uniform  price  to  dairymen  shipping  to  the 

New  York-New  Jersey  milk  shed  is  $4.30.  A  year  ago 
in  March  the  price  was  $4.19,  and  in  February  of  this  year  it  was  $4.59.  March 
milk  production  per  day  per  dairy  averaged  559  lbs.,  more  than  the  February 
average.  Of  the  March  production,  52.22%  went  into  fluid  milk.  In  February  thf 
figure  was  58.18%. 

It  looks  as  though  milk  prices  to  dairymen  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milk 
shed  until  August  1  will  be  as  good  or  better  than  for  comparable  months  )ast 
year.  The  advantages  of  the  single  Order  which  went  into  effect  August  1,  ’57 
will  more  than  offset  any  reduction  caused  by  lower  supports  effective  April  1 

Due  to  the  comprehensive  Order,  percentage  of  milk  getting  the  Class  I  price 
will  be  higher  than  last  year  up  to  August  1.  After  August  1,  prices  (compared 
to  the  excellent  prices  in  the  same  months  a  year  ago)  are  expected  to  be  a 
little  lower. 

EGG  PRICES:  On  this  page  in  the  March  15  issue  we  said  that  egg  prices 
mmmmmm  should  continue  good  this  fall  if  pullets  raised  didn’t  ex¬ 
ceed  last  year  by  over  5%.  Now  it  looks  as  though  that  figure  will  be  exceeded, 
possibly  going  to  10%. 

During  the  next  month  or  two  egg  prices  should  hold  'the  recent  margin  over 
last  year.  Storage  holdings  are  much  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  but  egg  prices 
next  fall  will  depend  primarily  on  the  number  of  pullets  raised.  Poultrymen 
have  been  increasing  their  purchases  of  sexed  pullets.  In  1951,  sexed  pullet  pur¬ 
chases  werfe  18%  of  the  total;  in  1951,  33%;  and  this  year  an  estimated  61%. 

LIME:  In  preparing  the  land,  remember  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  soil’s 
mammmmm  lime  need  comes  first.  It  is  alarming  that  limestone  has  been  neglect¬ 
ed  on  many  farms  for  years,  yet  it  will  return  the  most  per  dollar  invested  of  .all 
soil  treatments.  According  to  one  soil  scientist,  “Those  who  don’t  lime  are  prob- 
’  ably  neglecting  their  biggest  soil  fertility  problem  and  missing  a  chance  to  in¬ 
crease  profits.  Returns  may  be  as  high  as  $7  to  $15  for  each  dollar  invested.” 

— National  Agricultural  Limestone  Institute. 

BUGS:  Growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  interested  in  a  handbook 
called  “Insecticide  Recommendations  for  1958”,  containing  official 
information  as  to  insecticides  to  use  for  each  crop,  as  well  as  how,  when  and 
how  much.  This  information  is  especially  important  because  of  the  “Miller  Law” 
under  which  tolerances  of  spraying  materials  on  market  products  are  set  up. 
To  get  a  copy,  write  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  enclose  55c  per  copy. 

VETO:  New  York  farmers  are  confused  and  disappointed  over  Governor 
mhm  Harriman’s  veto  of  bills  intended  to  protect  them  against  losses  of 
perishable  crops  resulting  from  strikes  and  labor  disputes.  The  bills  would  have 
made  it  easier  for  courts  to  issue  temporary  injunctions  where  the  marketing 
of  perishable  products  is  interrupted  by  a  labor  dispute.  Signing  of  these  bills 
by  the  Governor  would  not  have  interfered  with  ironing  out  differences  in  labor 
disputes,  but  in  the  meantime  would  have  protected  farmers  in  the  public. 

BRUCELLOSIS:  Congratulations  to  Commissioner  Carey  and  the  New 

York  State  Division  of  Animal  Industry  for  meeting 
the  April  1  deadline  on  brucellosis  for  milk  going  into  New  Jersey.  The  Division 
states  that  not  more  than  48  producers  out  of  18,083  delivering  milk  into  New 
Jersey  were  ineligible  on  the  deadline. 


A  S  YEARS  keep  right  on  rolling  by, 
**T  think  that  ev’ryone  should  try 
to  keep  abreast  of  modern  ways  and 
not  cling  to  the  “good  old  days.”  But 
I  don’t  think  this  means  we  should 
throw  out  an  old  idea  that’s  good 
just  ’cause  it’s  something  grandpa 
did  ’way  back  when  he  was  just  a  kid. 
For  instance,  I  think  it  is  strange 
that  anyone  should  want  to  change 
the  custom  of  considering  that  Sun¬ 
day  dinner  is,  by  jing,  a  real  extra¬ 
special  deal  that’s  not  like  any  other 
meal — a  festive  time  that  ought  to  be 
the  high  spot  of  the  week  by  gee. 

All  week  the  kitchen  is  the  place 
where  I  expect  to  feed  my  face,  but 
Sunday’d  be  a  day  of  gloom  if  we 
weren’t  in  the  dining  room.  On  other 
days  I’d  never  squeal  about  oilcloth 
or  stainless  steel;  on  Sunday,  though, 
we  never  spare  the  linen  and  good 
silverware.  This  is  the  day  when  there 
should  be  a  whole  house  full  of  com¬ 
pany  with  ev’ryone,  both  host  and 
guest,  all  decked  out  in  his  Sunday  best.  Adults  can  visit  quietly  because 
the  kids  eat  sep’rately,  and  not  a  woman  says  a  thing  about  the  fact  she’s 
dieting. , 
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The  firsthand  still  the  best  low-volatile  2,4-D  ester 

la  It  goes  twice  as  far  because  it’s  twice 
as  strong 

2  a  Kills  the  tough  weeds  where  others  fail 

3  a  Costs  less  _ 
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in  1,  5,  30  or 
52  gallon  sizes 
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For  effective  brush  killing  use 


WEEDONE®  BRUSH  KILLER  32 
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The  most  imitated  brush  killer  in  the  world 


1  ■  This  is  the  original — yet  it  costs  no  more 

2  m  Use  it  either  as  foliage  or  basal 

spray — at  any  time  of  year 

3.  Kills  over  100  woody  plants 


Buy  WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32 


AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO. 

St.  Joseph,  IVIo.  •  AMBLER,  PA.  •  Niles,  Calif. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers 


I  WEEDONE  1 


1  WEEDONE  | 


WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32 

Weedone  LV-4 

* 

Are  available  at  your  local 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency 

CO'Op  G.L.F.  Exchange  Inc.9  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


i 
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$200  OFF 

per  ton  through  May! 


CHECK-R-BOARD 

Cows  love  spring  pasture  and’ so  do  dairymen, 
for  grass  makes  milk  at  low  cost. 

Just  the  same,  grass  is  up  to  85%  water  .  .  . 
and  a  cow  “full”  of  grass  is  still  hungry. 
Without  supplemental  feeding,  she  can  easily 
milk  “off  her  back”  and  fall  off  in  condi¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  production  .  .  .  right  at  the  time 
when  milk  prices  make  seasonal  gains. 

Check-R-Board  Pasture  Ration  is  designed 
to  help  you  feed  grass-fed  cows  at  a  profit. 
It  contains  energy  grass  lacks,  helps  cows 
stay  in  good  shape  and  keep  on  producing 
all  through  the  lush  grass  season. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

Buffalo,  New  York 


PASTURE  RATION 

And,  always  a  good  buy,  it’s  available  at 
$2  off  per  ton  through  May.  Get  your  supply 
of  Check-R-Board  Pasture  Ration  at  the 
Store  with  the  Checkerboard  Sign. 


CHECK-R-BOARD  PASTURE  RATION  AVAILABLE 
ONLY  IN  NEW  YORK  AND  PARTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
This  “special”  is  confined  to  areas  of  New 
York  State  and  the  northern  fringe  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  where  Purina  Check-R- 
Board  Pasture  Ration  is  sold. 


Want  More  In 
100-Bushel 
CORN  CLUB 

THE  “100  BUSHEL  CLUB,”  New 
York’s  most  exclusive  agricultural 
club  is  seeking  new  members.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  membership  is  largely  confined  to 
central  New  York  but  any  corn  grower 
in  New  York  State  with  a  field  of  more 
than  3  acres  is  eligible  to  apply  for 
membership. 

To  qualify,  certain  practices  should 
be  followed  throughout  the  growing 
season  to  attain  the  goal  achieved  by  all 
members.  That  goal,  which  qualifies  a 
corn  grower  for-*  membership  is  100  bu. 
of  dry  shelled  corn  per  acre  on  officially 
checked  fields. 

“100  Bushel  Club”  members  agree 
that  the  following  procedure  is  the  best 
method  to  follow  to  qualify  for  your 
“100  Bushel  Club”  pin. 

■I  Select  a  hybrid  that  will  mature 
•  ■  in  your  area.  One  that  has  a  high 
yield  potential  and  good  stalk  rot  re¬ 
sistance. 

2  Do  a  good  job  of  plowing  so  field 
■  will  need  less  fitting.  A  good 
seedbed  is  free  from  clods  and  air  spac¬ 
es  and  yet  will  allow  movement  of  air 
and  water.  Consider  weed  control  when 
fitting.  Do  not  overfit. 


3  Plant  at  the  right  time  and  for 
"  the  proper  number  of  plants  per 
acre. 

High  yields  of  corn  cannot  be  grown 
on  corn  that  is  planted  too  late.  This 
shortens  the  season  and  affects  ma¬ 
turity. 

The  most  obvious  factor  connected 
with  yield  is  plant  population.  You  can¬ 
not  grow  large  yields  of  corn  without 
corn  stalks. 

Three  things  can  be  done  to  help  get 
the  recommended  18,000  plants  per 
acre: 

(a)  Make  sure  your  planter  plate  is 
the  right  size  for  the  corn  you  are 
using. 

(b)  Calibrate  your  planter  at  the 
same  speed  you  use  in  planting. 

( c )  Drive  slowly  when  planting,  drive 
slowly  when  planting,  drive  slowly 
when  planting. 

4  Use  enough  fertilizer:  This  factor 
■  causes  the  most  debate  among 
the  “100  Bushel  Club”  members,  as  to 
what  is  the  proper  amount.  Fertilizer 
necessity  definitely  varies  with  past 
history  of  the*  field.  Check  with  your 
county  agricultural  agent  for  standard 
recommendations. 

One  thing  is  agreed  upon.  Fertilizer 
should  be  placed  below  and  to  one  side 
of  the  seed.  Two  (2)  inches  is  the  re¬ 
commended  distance. 

Lime  is  also  necessary  with  low  pH 
readings.  Corn  will  do  better  in  the  pH 
range  above  six  (6)  than  below. 

5  Weed  control. 

■  Weedy  fields  do  not  allow  any  hy¬ 
brid  to  reach  its  yield  potential.  Control 
of  weeds  while  they  are  young  is  best 
70%  of  “100  Bushel  Club”  members 
spray  once  and  cultivate  twice  while 
more  than  95%  use  chemical  spray. 

6  Contact  your  county  agricultural 
■  agent  and  tell  him  you  want  to 
enter  the  New  York  State  Corn  Yield 
Contest  and  become  a  “100  Bushel 
Club”  member.  He  has  all  the  details 
necessary  for  entering  the  contest.  It 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  an  infor¬ 
mation  sheet  from  the  county  agent 
right  now  to  keep  a  record  of  your  cul¬ 
tural  practices. 

This  contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Cay¬ 
uga  County  Extension  Service  and  the 
Cornell  Agronomy  Department. — Frank 
P.  Schwencke,  Assoc.  Cayuga  County 
Agricultural  Agent. 
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Meeting  the  FLY  PROBLEM 
In  Dairy  Barns 


By  H.  H.  SCHWARDT 


Cornell  Entomology  Department 


DT’S  A  GOOD  guess  that  the  hard 
winter  caused  little  or  no  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  few  hundred 
houseflies  hibernating  comfort¬ 
ably  about  your  dairy  barn.  Give  them 
a  week  of  warm  weather  and  they’ll 
be  out  and  doing  business.  But  you  can 
discourage  them  mightily  by  a  good 
thorough  cleanup  of  breeding  places, 
and  by  getting  a  diazinon  spray  on  the 
walls  and  ceiling  early  in  the  season. 

Everyone  knows  that  houseflies  breed 
in  animal  manure,  garbage,  tor  decaying 
organic  matter  of  almost  any  kind,  and 
that  persistent 
cleanup  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  will  pre¬ 
vent  large  -  scale 
fly  breeding.*  But 
this  isn’t  always 
so  easy.  Gutter 
cleaners,  tractor- 
powered  shovels, 
and  other  modern 
equipment  will 
get  the  stuff  out 
of  the  barn,  99  percent  of  it,  that  is. 
But  the  little  dabs  left  around  the 
chains  of  the  cleaner,  or  under  its  ele¬ 
vator,  still  can  produce  a  lot  of  flies. 

Those  of  us  who  study  the  private 
life  of  the  housefly  know  that  he/ is 
happiest  of  all  in  a  calf  pen  because 
there  he  is  least  likely  to  be  disturbed 
while  raising  his  prodigious  family.  It 
probably  isn’t  the  rule  tjut  who  hasn’t 
seen  a  calf  pen  so  full  of  manure  and 
old  bedding  that  the  inmates  can  jump 
over  the  enclosure  at  will?  How  many 
calf  pens  are  regularly  cleaned  out 
and  re-bedded  at  least  once  a  week? 
If  they’re  left  uncleaned  for  10  days, 
the  flies  can  bring  off  a  generation. 

In  barn  after  barn  that  is  otherwise 
a  model  of  sanitation,  we  have  seen 
calf  pens  ankle-  to  knee-deep  with  man¬ 
ure.  There  is  little  doubt  that  calf  pens 
produce  most  of  thev  flies  in  many 
barns.  Shovel  ’em  out,  we  say,  knowing 
very  well  that  you  have  corn  to  plant 
and  cultivate,  hay  to  cut  and  get  into ' 
the  barn,  oats  to  harvest,  and  a  few 
other  odds  and  ends  on  top  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  chores,  and  the  calf  pens  will  prob¬ 
ably  wait. 

That’s  why  we  have  worked  on  a 
treatment  for  flies  in  calf  pens  the  last 
two  years.  We  think  we  have  a  good, 
simple  answer,  too,  but  recommenda¬ 
tion  will  have  to  wait  on  another  sea¬ 
son’s  tests. 

(Editor’s  Note:  When  the  new  treat¬ 
ment  is  ready  you  can  be  sure  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  will  see  that  you 
have  it!) 

Once  the  flies  are  out  and  buzzing 
around  the  barn,  a  thorough  spraying 
°f  walls  and  ceiling  with  diazinon  is 
your  best  bet  to  get  rid  of  them.  The 
beginnings  of  resistance  to  diazinon  has 
been  reported  in  the  South  but  so  far 
it  still  works  well  in  the  Northeast.  We 
recommend  a  one  per  cent  diazinon 
spray  for  this  purpose  (32  pounds  of 
25%  in  100  gallons). 

In  many  barns  this  will  last  until 
frost  stops  the  flies.  More  dilute  sprays 
will  kill  flies  for  a  while  but  chances 
are  good  you’ll  have  to  repeat  the  ap¬ 
plication  before  the  summer  is  out.  Us- 
lng  the  heavier  concentration  may  save 
you  the  cost  of  one  application.  A  one 
Per  cent  malathion  spray  also  will  kill 
he  flies  for  a  while  but  don’t  depend 
°n  it  for  more  than  ten  days. 

There’s  lots  of  talk  and  advertising 
about  impregnated  cord  for  fly  control 
ese  days.  The  cord  is  soaked  with  a 
mixture  of  parathion  and  diazinon.  You 
uy  it  in  little  reels  and  staple  it  to  the 
arn  ceiling  beams  out  of  reach  of  the 


cows  and  the  kids.  Surprisingly,  it  does 
a  fair  job  of  killing  flies  and  lasts  well. 
The  cost  is  comparable  to  that  of  a  di¬ 
azinon  spray  and  no  sprayer  is  needed 
to  put  it  up. 

If  you  try  fly  cords,  be  careful  with 
it  and  don’t  handle  ithe  cord  directly. 
Directions  on  the  package  will  tell  you 
how  to  string  the  cord  without  touch¬ 
ing  it.  Parathion  is  potent  stuff  and  a 
little  goes  a  long  ways  on  and  through 
the  human  hide.  Warn  the  children  to 
keep  away  from  the  cords;  make  sure 
no  loose  ends  hang  down  within  a  cow’s 
reach. 

Some  of  the  granular  fly  baits  are 
still  on  the  market  and,  if  used  accord¬ 
ing  t<}  manufacturer’s  directions,  usu¬ 
ally  give  a  fair  degree  of  control.  Un¬ 
fortunately  they  must  be  used  on  the 
floor  and  therefore  must  be  replaced 
every  day  for  best  results. 

Space  sprays  and  aerosols  are  useful 
for  getting  flies  out  of  the  barn  quick¬ 
ly,  but  if  they  are  the  only  control  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  the  barn,  daily  or  twice 
daily  applications  will  be  needed.  Most 
of  these  materials  are  based  on  pyre- 
tfcrins,  allethrin,  or  the  lethanes  and 
have  little  if  any  lasting  powers.  Unless 
the  barn  is  carefully  measured  for  cub¬ 
age  and  the  daily  dosage  carefully 
measured  most  folks  will  use  their  aero¬ 
sols  too  lavishly  and  the  cost  will  be 
high. 

To  sum  up,  keep  manure  accumula¬ 
tions,  however  small,  out  of  the  barn 
and  give  special  attention  to  frequent 
cleaning  of  calf  pens.  Put  a  diazinon 
spray  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  by  June 
1,  and  renew  it  later  in  the  summer  if 
necessary.  Use  baits,  space  sprays  or 
aerosols  for  quick-killing  of  flies  before 
milking  in  barns  without  a  wall  appli¬ 
cation. 

—  a.  a.  — 

TUT  ALFALFA  EARLY 
FOR  REST  QUALITY 

An  ALFALFA-BROME  hay  mixture 
should  be  harvested  from  mid-bud 
to  one-tenth  bloom  in  the  alfalfa  for 
the  highest  quality  hay  or  silage  in 
terms  of  proteins  and  minerals.  This 
is  based  on  a  two.-year  study  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

A  higher  percentage  of  protein  and 
a  lower  percentage  of  fiber  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  mid-bud  to  one-tenth 
bloom  stage  than  at  later  stages  of 
growth.  The  maximum  pounds  ofvpro- 
tein  per  acre  were  harvested  at  the 
mid-bud  to  one-tenth  bloom  stage  of 
growth,  while  the  pounds  of  fiber  pro¬ 
duced  per  acre  were  still  relatively 
low. 

Nutrients,  such  as  protein,  are  more 
digestible  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth  than  those  in  the  later  stages. 
Therefore,  the  animal  receives  more 
nutritional  value  per  pound  of  forage 
consumed.  The  minerals,  calcium,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potassium,  harvested  at 
this  stage  resulted  in  obtaining  the 
maximum  yield  of  these  minerals  on  a 
pound  per  acre  basis.  The  carotene  con¬ 
tent  of  the  forage  was  highest  at  mid¬ 
bud  to  one-tenth  bloom. 

Cutting  alfalfa  at  the  early  stages  of 
growth  insures  a  maximum  production 
of  high-quality  protein.  Home-grown 
protein  secured  from  high-quality  for¬ 
age  is  an  economical  source  of  protein 
and  little  additional  protein  needs  to 
be  purchased  to  balance  the  dairy  cow’s 
ration. 

Two-thirds  of  the  protein  and  a  large 
part  of  the  calcium  are  in  the  leaves  of 
alfalfa.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that 
you  save  as  many  leaves  as  possible 
regardless  of  the  stage  of  growth  that 
the  forage  is  harvested. 


out-performs  them  ALL  ! 
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•  LEAVES  NO  SHARP  STUBBLE  •  NO  SLIP  CLUTCHES 

•  SIDE  SKIDS  PREVENT  DIGGING  •  ADJUSTABLE  CUTTING  HEIGHTS 


HEAVY-DUTY  •  ALL-PURPOSE 

ROTARY  CUTTER 


MODELS 

Pull  type:  5’,  6’,  7’  swaths; 
Lift  type:  5’  and  6’  swaths. 

ATTACHMENTS 
"Flying  Saucer”  bladehold- 
er;  fast  hitch;  off-set  (for 
orchard  cutting);  high  clip¬ 
ping  (for  row  crops). 


for  FREE 

Color  Folder 
on  Complete 
Bush  Hog  Line 
.  .write 


li 


BUSH 


Clears  Land,  Shreds,  Mulches 
in  ONE  FAST  Operation! 

When  the  brushes  and  brambles  are  so 
tough  other  rotary  cutters  “choke  up”,  you’ll 
find  BUSH  HOG  still  going  strong,  shred¬ 
ding  and  mulching  everything  in  its  path! 
In  fact,  the  rugged  BUSH  HOG  chews  up 
anything  your  tractor  can  push  over  .  .  . 
even  4-inch  trees. 

Free-swinging  blades  fold  back  to  cut  again 
and  again  at  extra-tough  growth.  An  en¬ 
closed  thick-steel  frame  retains  all  litter  ’til 
completely  mulched. 

*  Small  wonder  Bush  Hog  is  now  the  world’s 
most  copied  heavy-duty,  all-purpose  rotary 
cutter! 

HOG  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Selma,  Ala. 


“Ask  your  Tractor  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration ” 


Sample  package  of  Robinson  specialized  vineseed  and 
subscription  to  Robinson  monthly  newsletter!  Prove  to 
yourself  that  our  quality  vineseeds  are  better  because 
we  specialize.  Mail  this  coupon  today. 

Name - 

Address - - — - - - 

City - 1 - State - - 


FREE! 


I0PPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO?  “i  SEWR.? 

v  .lL  please  send  folder  without  obligation. 

You  II  save  with  a  I 

1  Name _ _ _ 


Iti 


uUfwuyigjl 

EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


CONCRETE  SILO 


I 

|  Address _ 

I 

J^City _ 


I 
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FACTORS 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  BIOLOGICS  WITH  THE 


£|i{iectuie  PteteciioK  is  the  real  economy... 


you  get  with  DR.  SALSBURY’S 


WAVAC 


INFECTIOUS  BRONCHITIS 
and  NEWCASTLE  DISEASE 

DRINKING-WATER  VACCINES 

You  can  vaccinate  easily,  and  for 
only  about  i/it  per  bird  per  vac¬ 
cination,  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
WAVAC  vaccines,  but  the  Teal 
economy  is  in  the  highly  effective 
protection  WAVAC  has  proven 
to  provide. 

3  TYPES  AVAILABLE -Use  the 
\yAVAC  vaccine  that  best  suits 
your  need:  WAVAC  combina¬ 
tion  vaccine  for  both  diseases,  or 
WAVAC  individual  vaccines  for 
either  disease  —  all  three  contain 
mild  virus  strains  stabilized  to 
maintain  adequate  dosage  in  the 
water. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Chorles  City,  Iowa 


Don’t  take  chances  with  New¬ 
castle  Disease  and  Infectious 
Bronchitis.  See  your  supplier 
today  about  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
WAVAC. 


get  with  DR.  SALSBURY’S  vaccines  is 
assurance  of  top  quality.  They 
are  produced  in  the  world’s  most 
modern  poultry  biologies 
laboratories  and  meet  exacting 
standards  for  safety,  purity, 
effectiveness.  Write  for  literature. 


Drl 

Isalsbury's 


NATION-WIDE  SERVICE  TO  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 


Try  easy,  economical  THRAM!  THRAM  works  with  chicks,  layers 
and  broilers  of  all  ages!  Greatly  reduces  picking  the  very  day 
after  proper  application! 


In  young  chicks  THRAM  stops  the  first  outbreak  before 
the  habit  has  time  to  form  and  curbs  future  picking 
tendencies  as  well. 


Developed  by  Penick  in  cooperation  with  leading  poultry 
scientists,  THRAM  is  non-irritating  and  non-toxic  to  chickens, 
won't  cause  stress  or  set-baefes  and  doesn't  affect  the  odor  or 
taste  of  dressed  poultry. 


AVAILABLE  IN  PINTS  •  QUARTS  •  GALLONS 
AT  HATCHERIES,  FEED  AND  DRUG  STORES 


Agricultural  Chemical  and  Insecticide  Division 

S.  B.  PENICK  &  COMPANY  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  8 
735  W.  DIVISION  ST.,  CHICAGO  10 


P 
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Preventing  Poultry  Diseases 


THE  HEALTH  of  the  laying  flock  is 
of  prime  importance  to  poultrymen. 
The  causes  of  deatji  in  the  adult  flock 
are  many.  The  livability  of  pullets  in 
the  laying  house,  in  their  first  laying 
year,  is  extremely  variable,  being  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  vast  array  of  environ¬ 
mental  factors  as  well  as  by  diseases 
and  parasites. 

Every  poultryman  starts  the  new 
baby  pullet  flock  with  high  expecta¬ 
tions.  Often,  vows  are  made  to  do  the 
right  thing  and  to  do  it  at  the  right 
time  with  the  new  flock.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  commercial  poultryman  is  be¬ 
sieged  with*  advice  on  what  to  do  to 
prevent  this  or  that,  and  on  the  other 
side  is  heard,  occasionally,  the  cry  of 
some  poultrymen  who  think  too  much 
is  being  done  and  some  of  it  needlessly. 
They  usually  go  to  the  extreme  and 
would  do  without  everything  but  good 
management. 

It  is  still  good  advice  to  follow  the 
suggestions  of  poultry  pathologists  in 
the  area.  They  know  what  diseases 
have  been  prevalent  in  the  past  and 
what,  perhaps,  represents  danger  in  the 
present. 

In  a  survey  of  what  vaccinations 
were  carried  out  on  a  group  of  farms 
operated  by  breeders  all  over  me 
United  States,  some  interesting  data 
was  secured.  Twenty  five  breeders  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  vaccinated  for  fowl 
pox,  two  breeders  said  they  did  not, 
and  three  did  not  answer  the  question 
in  any  way. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  Bronchitis 
vaccine,  twenty  breeders  indicated  its 
use,  eight  did  not  use  it,  and  two  did 
not  answer.  When  asked  about  the  use 
of  Laryngotracheitis  vaccine,  seven 


FEDERAL  POULTRY 
INSPECTION  |.AW 


THE  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
(compulsory  Federal  Poultry  In¬ 
spection  Law),  became  a  law  in  August 
1957  and  will  (at  the  present  sitting) 
become  fully  effective  on  January  1, 
1959.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  planned  to  start  inspection, 
free  of  direct  costs,  in  approved  plants 
about  May  1,  1958. 

This  law  provides  for  some  exemp¬ 
tions  for  producers.  At  the  \  present 
time,  producers  are  exempt  who: 

1.  Sell  locally  and  do  not  sell  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  (out-of-the-state)  or  into  a 
“designated  area”.  (There  are  no  des¬ 
ignated  areas  at  present,  although  it  is 
contemplated  that  New  York  City  will 
be  made  a  “designated  area”  by  1960.) 
This  means  that  such  producers  cannot 
sell  to  chain  stores  or  other  distribu¬ 
tors  who,  in  turn,  sell  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  into  a  designated 
area. 

2.  Raise  and  process  birds  on  their 
own  farms  and  sell  directly  and  only 
to  household  consumers,  hotels,  restau¬ 
rants  and  boarding  houses  where  they 
are  consumed  only  on  those  premises, 
even  though  they  sell  across  state  lines 
or  into  “designated  areas”. 

3.  Process  according  to  certain  re¬ 
ligious  dietary  laws. 

“Designated  areas”  are  majer  con¬ 
suming  areas  in  which  the  secretary 
may  decide  that  poultry  products  are 
handled  or  consumed  in  such  volume  as 
to  have  an  effect  on  the  movement  of 
inspected  poultry  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  He  may  then  designate  such  an 
area  and  prescribe  that  the  law  become 
applicable  to  poultry  moving  or  hand¬ 
ling  in  that  area.  Notice  of  this  deci¬ 
sion  will  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  becomes  effective  six 
months  later.  The  secretary  only  does 
this  after  a  request  from  a  local  or 
state  group  or  groups  and  subsequent 
public  hearings. 


This  law  does  not  apply  to  live  poul¬ 
try. — O.  F.  Johndrcw,  Cornell  Poultry 
Department 


breeders  indicated  they  did  not  vaccin¬ 
ate,  seventeen  did,  and  six  rendered  no 
answer  in  the  space  provided. 

In  the  case  of  Newcastle  vaccination, 
twenty -four  breeders  indicated  they  had 
vaccinated,  four  had  not  used  it,  and 
two  gave  no  answer  to  the  question. 

From  this  survey  (1957),  which  rep¬ 
resents  a  cross  section  of  primary 
breeders  (egg  production)  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  it  can  be 
seen  that  a  variety  of  procedures  are 
being  followed  in  regard  to  certain  dis¬ 
eases.  There  ■  is  no  clear  cut  path  to 
take.  The  best  suggestion  that  can  be 
given  is  to  follow  the  advice  of  a  com¬ 
petent  local  pathologist.  —  Robert  R. 
Stockbridge,  Long  Island  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Institute 

—  A.  a.  — 

LAYING  HENS  ON 
24-HOUR  LIGHT  HAY 


WHILE  most  poultrymen  continue 
to  give  their  laying  hens  14  hours 
of  light  a  day,  poultry  scientists  at  the 
Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
in  Connecticut  are  not  sure  that  this 
much  light  induces  maximum  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  They  have  some  evidence  that 
more  hours  of  light  produces  more  eggs. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the 
1957-58  Storrs  Egg  Laying  Test,  the 
Connecticut  researchers  have  found 
that  around-the-clock  lighting  for  lay¬ 
ing  hens  has  boosted  egg  production 
an  average  of  about  5  percent,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  breed  of  hen.  With  24  hours 
of  light,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  in¬ 
creased  their  production  8.58  percent, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  6.04  percent, 
Rhode  Island  Reds  5.3  percent,  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns  4.51  percent,  and 
Cross  Breds  increased  their  production 
4.14  percent  over  hens  getting  14  hours 
of  light. 

The  Storrs  Test  has  also  shown  that 
Leghorns,  under  all-day  lighting,  pro¬ 
duced  85.04  percent  of  capacity,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  86.44  percent,  Cross  Breds 
83.78,  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
76.87  percent. 

— r  A.  A. — 

PENN  4-H’ERS 
WIN  GYGER  AWARDS 


ANN  RUTLEDGE,  17,  of  Lookout, 
Wayne  county,  and  Warren  E. 
Buckman,  Jr.,  19,  of  Newton,  R.D.  2, 
Bucks  county,  have  been  named  Gyger 
award  winners  for  1958  by  the  4-H 
staff  at  Penn  State  University.  E.  A. 
Mintmier,  assistant  club  leader,  said 
the  selections  were  based  on  achieve¬ 
ments  in  club  projects  and  leadership. 
Both  have  attended  4-H  Club  Week 

_ _ and  Leadership 

Training  School  at 
Penn  State. 

Miss  Rutledge  in 
4-H  work  nine  years, 
has  completed  28 
projects  in  both  ag¬ 
riculture  and  home 
economics,  including 
foods,  home  man¬ 
agement,  clothing, 
family  life,  recrea¬ 
tion,  livestock,  poul¬ 
try,  garden  and  farm 
and  home  electric.  She  has  '.been  a  4-H 
junior  leader  for  three  years  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  her  clubs  five  times.  A  first  year 
student  in  Marywood  College,  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Grange.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Rut¬ 
ledge. 

Buckman,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Buckman,  has  had  ten  years  in  4-H  and 
has  completed  23  projects  in  livestock, 
poultry,  garden,  and  farm  and  home 
electric.  He  was  twice  president  of  his 
4-H  Clitbs.  He  is  a  third  year  student 
in  National  Agricultural  College.  He  is 
assistant  superintendent  of  his  Sunday 
School. 

The  awards,  consisting  of  $25  cash 
each,  are  provided  by  Furman  H. 
Gyger,  Jr.,  Kimberton,  Chester  county, 
in  memory  of  his  late  father,  and  as  an 
added  incentive  in  4-H  work. 


Ann  Rutledge 
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Where  Do  You  Put 

Fertilizer 
For  Corn? 

By  GEORGE  SERVISS 

ERTILIZER,  as  well  as  lime,  is 
relatively  the  cheapest  impor¬ 
tant  production  item  that  farm¬ 
ers  buy.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  there 'are  no  “going  farms” 
that  do  not  use  it.  Possible  exceptions 
are  large  poultry  farm&  with  small  crop 
acreages. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  in 
using  fertilizer.  One  is  to  fertilize  the 
soil  and  the  other  is  to  fertilize  the 
crop.  When  we  fertilize  the  soil  we  ap¬ 
ply  enough  to  eliminate  all  deficiencies  - 
and  to  build  up  a  reserve  of  plant  foods 
so  that  a  crop  will  never  suffer  from  a 
deficiency.  There,  are  merits  to  this  pro¬ 
cedure  but  there  are  few  who  follow  it. 
In  this  system  most  of  the  fertilizer  is 
broadcast  and  exact  timing  and  place¬ 
ment  become  relatively  unimportant. 

The  second  procedure  is  to  apply  fer¬ 
tilizer  just  for  the  crop  without  much 
regard  for  overall  soil  improvement.  In 
such  a  system  timing  of  the  fertilizer 
application  and  placement  of  it  become 
of  great  importance  with  many  crops, 
particularly  the  row  crops  such  as  corn. 
Most  farmers  in  practice  fertilize  the 
crop  rather  than  the  soil.  I  am  not  ar¬ 
guing  the  merits  of  the  two  systems  in 
this  article,  but  will  discuss  the  place¬ 
ment  of  fertilizer  for  corn  where  a  crop 
fertilizer  program  is  being  followed  to 
achieve  maximum  benefit  from  it. 

Convert  "Split  Boot" 

Most  of  the  corn  planters  used  on 
farms  are  what  is  commonly  called  the 
“split  boot”  type.  Theoretically,  the 
fertilizer  falls  to  both  sides  of  the  seed 
and  on  about  the  same  level  with  it. 
This  placement,  if  achieved,  would  not 
be  too  bad  for  low  rates  of  application 
of  low  analysis  fertilizers.  However, 
when  the  “split  boot”  becomes  worn  or 
if  operated  at  speeds  that  most  farm¬ 
ers  plant  at  today,  part  of  the  fertilizer 
may  land  directly  above  the  seed  and 
some  even  with  it.  In  any  event  there  is 
very  poor  placement  and  at  moderate 
to  high  rates  of  fertilization,  consid¬ 
erable  injury  to  stand  may  result.  High 
yields  require  good  stands. 

The  best  placement  of  fertilizer  for 
corn  up  to  any  rates  that  most  farmers 
are  likely  to  apply  is  about  2  inches  to 
the  side  of  the  seed  and  2  inches  below 
it.  This  is  far  enough  away  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  seed  and  close  enough  for 
the  feeder  roots  to  reach  it  quickly. 
The  feeder  roots  will  multiply  profusely 
in  the  fertilizer  band  so  placed.  Getting 
the  fertilizer  2  inches  below  the  seed 
assures  a  somewhat  moister  area  of  soil 
than  if  it  was  placed  above  the  seed. 
This  is  important  for  the  maximum  use 
of  the  plant  foods  contained. 

Planters  that  will  deliver  this  desired 
placement  of  fertilizer;  that  is,  2  inches 
to  the  side  of  the  seed  and  2  inches  be¬ 
low  it  can  now  be  purchased.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  equipment  to  adapt 
“split  boot”  planters  so  that  they  will 
do  the  proper  job  can  be  bought. 

The  question  now  comes  up  as  to 
what  to  do  if  only  a  “split  boot”  planter 
is  available  for  planting.  The  answer  is 
to  broadcast  most  of  the  fertilizer,  pre¬ 
ferably  before  plowing,  but  if  not  be¬ 
fore  plowing  to  drill  it  in  as  deeply  as 
possible  afterwards.  Some  fertilizer 
should,  of  course,  be  applied  with  the 
planter  but  this  need  be  only  a  small 
quantity,  not  enough  to  injure  the  seed 
but  enough  to  give  the  corn  an  early 
Push.  Prom  100  to  200  pounds  per  acre 
will  do  this  job  but  should  not  be  count- 
ed  on  as  the  full  amount  needed. 

Most  farmers  we  feel  can  profitably 
use  more  fertilizer  for  corn  than  they 
are  now  doing.  It  is  important  though 
f°  apply  it  properly. 


'  * 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 

crop-saving  leaders  make  you 


Better  design  in  Allis-Chalmers  harvesting  machines 
gives  crop-saving  capacity  for  a  bigger  harvest  pay-off. 
Capacity  to  make  you  money  Every  one  of  these  easy-to-run  machines  is  a  petform- 
Simple  to  adjust,  easy  to  run  ance  jea(jer,  backed  by  years  of  field  experience.  See 

Always  priced  right  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  to  learn  which  of  these  ma¬ 

chines  best  fits  your  operation.  You’ll  find  each  offers 
*  engineering  leadership  .  .  .  priced  to  make  you  money. 


BIG-BIN  66  (above)  6-foot  performance  and  sales 
leader  .  .  .  foot-for-foot  and  crop-for-crop,  today’s 
best  combine  buy. 

MODEL  90  (left)  7^2 -foot  cut  increases  capacity 
with  pull-type  economy.  Features  revolutionary  new 
GRAIN  BYPASS  and  oversize  strawrack. 

SUPER  100  (lower  left)  offers  All-Crop  Harvester 
crop-saving  performance  with  self-propelled  capacity 
and  advantages.  Handles  more  than  100  crops  — 
9  or  12-foot  header. 

GLEANER-BALDWIN  combines  (lower  right)  pays 
you  big  returns  in  many  ways  and  for  years  to  come. 
12  or  14-ft.  cut  for  big  acreage  harvesting. 


ALLIS 


All-Crop  and  Gleaner-Baldwin  are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


CHALMERS 


Engineering 


in  Action  means  more  work 


dollar 
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with  this  John  BEAN  tractor  mounted  sprayer 


Now  you  can  get  thorough  crop  pro¬ 
tection  at  a  pew  low  price.  Every  one 
of  over  40  different  John  Bean  farm 
sprayer  models  and  variations  are  rug¬ 
gedly  built  to  serve  you  longer.  See 
your  John  Bean  Dealer  for  the  pumps, 
booms,  barrel  mounts  and  accessories 
to  fit  your  spraying  needs  exactly.  You 
get  more  when  you  buy  John  Bean 
sprayers  .  .  .  "leader  in  sprayers 
since  1884." 

The  Complete  Farm  Sprayer  Line 


complete  unit  only 

*170.25 

F.O.B.  Factory 

Includes  permanently  lu¬ 
bricated,  nylon  roller 
pump  with  PTO  coupling, 
barrel  mount,  anti-corro¬ 
sive  inside  coated  21'  8" 
boom,  hose  lines,  pressure 
gauge  and  cut-off  valve. 


tiactor  mounted 


trailer  mounted 


draw-bar  mounted 


boomless 


rooo  MACHINIST 
ANO  CHIMICAl 

<  (OPOIllroa 


self- 
propelled 


John  BEAN 


LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation 


j  O  Please  send  me  information  on  the  complete  line  of  John  Bean  Farm  * 
Sprayers 

ATTACH  COUPON  TO  POSTCARD  —  GIVE  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  * 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


AIRTIGHT!  PRESSURE-TIGHT! 


ACID-RESISTANT!  HEAVY-DUTY! 

Unadilla  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silos  are  great  for  grass. 

The  Unadilla  has  new,  extra 
heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to/', 
hold  greater  silage  loads.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  steel  dowels  knit  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood  is 
not  affected  by  silage  juices. 
Now  your  Unadilla  dan  be  fac- 
tory-creosoted  for  even  longer 
life.  Creosote  forms  a  permanent 
exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog 
and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Sox  B  51 8, Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 


from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 
r  Jrgj  hi  vi  and  all  other  corn-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood- 
SMtmurVfe  chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

foA  bushels'sefd’  $2.01 

HruAHTtHO  'j 

I  (>  Pint) 


enough  1  Q 
for  2  bushels  seed  1 4 

. .  0/2  pint)  enough  J 

SW— — — 8  for  1  bushel  seed 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Let’s  jet  him  out 
of  this  quick/  , 


No,  I  m  not 
desa.but  what 
is  that  stuff.’’ 


FREE  NEWS  SERVICE  ON  CROP  DRYING! 


Practical,  Portable 
HAY  DRYER 


High  capacity.  Safe.  Induce, 
oil-fired.  Dries  hay,  corn,  grain. 
For  information,  write  today. 


New  profit-making  ideas  on 
corn,  hay,  grain,  sorghum 

You  receive  interesting,  valuable 
articles  on  crops  throughout  tjie 
year.  Written  by  experts.  Perma¬ 
nent  file  folder.  Everything  free. 
No  obligation.  Send  name,  ad¬ 
dress  now  to  Lennox  Industries 
Inc.,  Farm  Equipment  Division, 
Dept.  A-5,  1701  East  Euclid, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  . 


LENNOX  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


Lennox  Industries  Inc.,  Des  Moines  5,  Iowa 
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Legumes  To  Fit  Men 


WHEN  A  farmer  has  a  field  or  two 
of  DuPuits  alfalfa,  he  can  start 
his  harvest  earlier — very  early  for 
grass  silage,  or  somewhat  later  for  hay 
in  the  bloom.  If  DuPuits  seed  is  not 
available,  the  new  variety  Scandia  is 
obtainable  and  similar.  Both  these  al¬ 
falfas  are  heavy  yielders  of  coarse  hay 
in  three  cuttings.  The  Northeast  has 
made  a  gain  byNadopting  these  imports 
from  France. 

But  when  enthusiasm  for  the  high 
yields  and  earliness  of  DuPuits  and 
Scandia  takes  the  form  of  exclusive  use 
of  these  varieties,  a  money-losing  c,on- 
gestion  of  work  is  created.  On  most 
farms  where  alfalfa  is  the  principal 
hay,  harvesting  cannot  be  completed  in 
time  to  deliver  really  desirable  feeding 
value.  DuPuits  becomes  stemmy,  even 
woody,  drops  leaves,  and  radically  de¬ 
clines  in  milk-producing  or  flesh-build¬ 
ing  value  when  left  standing  well  be¬ 
yond  its  prime. 

Right  here  is  the  reason  why  later 
maturing  alfalfa  varieties,  such  as  Nar- 
ragansett,  hold  a  valued  and  perhaps 
dominant  place  in  the  farm  scheme. 
They  come  to  cutting  stage  at  a  later 
date,  after  the  DuPuits  has  been  put 
away  in  silo  or,  if  necessary,  in  barn. 
Even  Narragansett  and  Vernal  get 
ready  for  harvest  almost  on  the  heels  of 
DuPuits,  sometimes  a  litte  too  soon, 
particularly  when  clover  mixtures  or 
timothy  must  also  be  dealt  with  at  the 
same  time  as  Narragansett. 

Late  One  Needed 

A  still  later  maturing  hav  is  needed, 
to  come  on  after  Vernal,  Altantic,  Nar¬ 
ragansett  or  Ranger  alfalfas.  Fortun¬ 
ately  we  have  it  available  in  the  North¬ 
east.  It  is  Empire  birdsfoot  trefoil, 
which  remains  greener,  more  succulent, 
retains  its  leaves  better  and  delivers 
more  milk  production  per  acre  than  can 
be  had  from  any  first  cutting  alfalfa 
harvested  at  the  same  late  date. 

A  combination  of  DuPuits  for  earli¬ 
est,  then  Narragansett  or  the  like  for 
main  crop,  followed  by  Empire  birdsfoot 
for  the  wind-up  of  first  crop  haying, 
carries  a  real  advantage.  The  advant¬ 
age  lies  in  capturing  the  best  obtain¬ 
able  feeding  value  without  heat  drying, 
through  a  succession  of  maturities,  to 
better  fit  the  limitations  of  manpower, 
machines  and  weather.  Even  then,  the 
element  of  luck  must  not  be  entirely 
absent  if  few  interruptions  are  to  occur 
in  haying,  the  biggest  field  job  on  most 
livestock  farms. 

Do  we  ha\^e  this  succession  of  hay 
crop  maturities  at  Hayfields?  We  do. 
But  not  well  enough  balanced  with  Em¬ 
pire  birdsfoot,  of  which  we  have,  on 
rough  land,  only  10  acres  for  hay,  al¬ 
though  enough  acreage  for  dry  stock 
pastures  elsewhere. 

Some  will  recall  the  story  here  of  my 
1955  mistake  in  seeding  20  acres  of 
Viking  trefoil,  instead  of  Empire,  for 
hay  on  an  unfenced  back  field.  Viking 
is  neck  and  neck  with  DuPuits,  if  not 
a  touch  earlier,  in  its  need  for  cutting. 
Well,  Harry  Morrill  is  plowing  under 
my  mistake,  and  we’ll  grow  sweet  corn 
on  it. 

The  moderately  lower  yield  of  Em¬ 
pire  is  more  than  offset  by  its  greater 
feeding  value  when  cut  late,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  any  other  hay,  grasses  includ¬ 
ed.  It  belongs  on  the  roughest  hayland 
and  will  remain  and  thrive  for  more 
years  than  any  other  legume. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ROYS 

HAT  IS,  it  is  an  opportunity  for 
boys  who  can’t  pay  $1,000  to  $1,200 
for  tuition  at  an  engineering  or  other 


privately  endowed  college,  plus  room, 
board,  clothes,  and  incidentals.  The  cost 
at  such  colleges  seems  prohibitive,  and 
yet  these  institutions  are  crowded  to 
the  doors,  with  twice  as  many  applica¬ 
tions  as  can  be  accepted. 

At  Cornell  Univei’sity,  tuition  is  now 
$1,200  for  the  endowed  colleges,  such  as 
Engineering,  Arts,  Architecture,  Law, 
and  Medicine,  exclusive  of  living  costs. 
Scholarships  help  some  of  the  ablest 
students,  but  there  is  not  enough  room 
for  all  who  can  both  qualify  and  pay.  , 

At  the  same  Cornell  University,  tui¬ 
tion  at  the  State-owned  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  is  free!  Moreover,  there  is  now 
room  for  400  more  students  in  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  courses!  A  recruiter  of  stu¬ 
dents  has  been  hired  and  is  now  on  the 
job  visiting  high  schools,  farm  groups, 
etc.  The  same  situation  of  excess  room 
and  staff  exists  at  other  agricultural 
colleges  throughout  the  country. 

Probably  a  misconception  accounts 
for  part  of  the  situation.  In  the  minds 
of  many  parents,  and  boys  too,  is  the 
thought  that  an  agricultural  college 
trains  only  for  farming,  or  for  teaching 
agriculture.  Such  a  concept  is  highly 
inaccurate.  In  the  experience  of  50 
years  at  Cornell,  the  agricultural  grad¬ 
uates  who  returned  to  the  farm  never 
exceeded  25%. 

The  wide  ranging  list  of  courses  en¬ 
ables  a  boy  to  train  himself  in  almost 
any  direction  he  chooses.  For  example, 
there  is  now  a  five-year  agricultural 
engineering  course,  with  an  engineering 
degree.  Farm  equipment  companies  are 
now  and  have  been  for  years  in  need  of 
young  men  with  the  farm  touch  and  a 
good  knowledge  of  engineering.  Dozens 
and  dozens  of  other  courses  now  being 
offered  lead  to  useful  lives  in  agricul¬ 
tural  business,  finance,  and  research. 

The  vacancies  now  existing  in  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  the  life  to  follow 
constitute  the  biggest  bargain  I’ve  ever 
known  in  the  educational  field. 

SCREENINGS 

Not  many  farmers  make  money 
growing  sweet  corn  for  processors. 
Harry  and  I  lost  money  on  sweet  corn 
last  year,  from  drought.  Now  we’re  at 
it  again  on  20  acres.  Yield  is  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor  between  profit  and  loss. 
Where  yield  is  good,  quality  is  almost 
always  satisfactory.  Nitrate  plowed 
down  with  legume  sod  is  the  platform 
on  which  we  start.  The  Hayfields  corn 
is  for  freezing  at  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

One  reason  why  we  grow  sweet  corn 
on  this  20  acres,  instead  of  grain  corn, 
is  the  lack  of  corn  cribs.  Our  perman¬ 
ent  cribs  will  be  well  filled  from  other 
acreage.  The  soundness  of  storing  ear 
corn  in  temporary,  open-top  snow  fence 
cribs  is  open  to  question.  Another  rea¬ 
son  for  sweet  corn  is  that  it  matures  in 
time  to  clear  the  field  and  sow  winter 
barley,  or  wheat,  should  Uncle  Sam 
permit  the  latter.  I  don’t-  say  we  will 
sow  winter  grain,  but  sweet  corn  pro¬ 
vides  the  opportunity,  and  grain  corn 
doesn’t. 

*  *  # 

On  what  date  should  oats  be  sown  as 
nurse  crop  for  American  Agriculturist 
pasture  at  Hayfields,  as  a  device  to 
bring  the  oats  to  pasture  stage  on  June 
15,  or  later?  If  the  oats  demand  graz¬ 
ing  before  June  15,  then  cows  must  be 
removed  from  other  pastures  too  early. 
But  we  must  seed  down  early  enough 
to  get  a  good  catch  of  pasture  mixture. 
Would  May  10  be  all  right  for  seeding 
oats  and  pasture  mixture? 


You  get  extra  threshing  area. ..more  separating  ability  in  this 


TOP  GRAIN-SAVER  OF  THE  7-FOOTERS 


Pull  the  McCormick  No.  76  into  your  heaviest,  toughest-threshing 
crop  . . .  get  quick  proof  that  it  saves  grain  others  lose!  Watch 
the  extra-wide  feeder  spread  cut  grain  evenly  across  the  64%  -inch 
wide  separator.  Find  out  how  the  full  width  rasp,  bar  ^cylinder 
rubs  out  the  last  kernel  from  the  toughest  heads.  See  how 
McCormick  three-point  separation  saves  more  grain  for  you.  Take 
a  close  look  at  the  grain  in  the  tank  for  proof  that  "opposed- 
action”  cleaning  is  more  efficient.  See  how  rugged  A-frame  hitch 
adjusts  quickly  to  match  tractor  tread  ...  to  make  transport  easier. 
Compare  with  ordinary  7-footers.  You’ll  find  the  No.  76  gives 
you  up  to  10  bushels  more  grain  tank  capacity  .  .  .  has  at  least 


4%  inches  more  separator  width  .  .  .  puts  at  least  250  more  square 
inches  of  threshing  area  to  work  for  you!  The  extra  big  concave 
gives  you  more  active  area  for  the  vital  first  step  in  "three-point” 
separation  .  .  .  leaves  as  little  as  10%  of  your  grain  to  be  saved  by 
the  extra-big,  full-width  straw  rack. 

Check  the  built-in  quality  of  the  No.  76  .  .  .  trouble-free  top- 
driven  grain  and  tailings  elevators  .  .  .  liberal  use  of  sealed  bear¬ 
ings  . .  .  rugged  construction.  For  further  proof  of  value,  check 
used  combine  prices.  A  recognized  independent  source  lists  the 
No.  76  as  tops  in  trade-in  value  among  leading  7-footers.  Choose 
pto  or  IH  engine  drive  .  .  .  get  a  7  or  6-foot  cut. 


New  McCormick  self-propelled  harvester-threshers  save  more  of  every,  crop.  For 
biggest  capacity,  get  the  mighty  No.  151,  available  with  15,  1  4,  or  1  2-foot  platform. 
Best  buy  in  the  1  0  or  1  2-foot  class  is  the  versatile  No.  101.  Powerful  .  .  .  easy  to  handle 


. . .  easy  to  service.  Big-capacity  corn  units  have  wide 


Speed  your  1958  harvest  with  a  McCormick  harvester-thresher 
that  makes  you  a  BIGGER  man— when  time  means  grain!  Get 
all  the  facts  from  your  IH  dealer. 


SEE  YOUR 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 

DEALER 

MernationaT  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment  .  .  .  Twine  .  .  .  Commercial 
Wheel  Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Construction  Equipment— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
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IT  CAN  BE  DONE _ 

How  Four  Young  Men 
Got  Started  In  Farming 


—  A.  i  man  Agriculturist,  May  3,  195^ 


By  ARTHUR  L.  LORD 

Asst.  Sec.-Treas.  of  Farmers  Production  Credit  Assn,  and  the 
National  Farm  Loan  Assn,  of  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


Raymond  Costello 


Hiram  Windsor 


□  OU  HAVE  all  heard  that  song, 
“It  all  depends  on  You”  and  it 
surely  applies  to  starting  in 
farming  today.  In  Broome 
County  we  have  found  from  experience 
that  the  young  farmer  who  really  likes 
farming  and  is  willing  to  work  hard, 
can  get  started  in  farming  even  though 
it  requires  more  capital  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  I  was  once  told  by  an  older  farm¬ 
er  that  the  time  to  start  farming  is 
when  you  want  to  and  find  the  farm 
you  want.  It  seems  to  hold  pretty  true 
here  in  the  county. 

Take  the  Hi  Winsor  family  in  the 
Town  of  Colesville.  After  Hi  and  his 
wife  were  married,  he  worked  in  indus¬ 
try  for  a  while,  but  havifig  always 
farmed,  still  had  it  in  his  system,  so 
they  rented  a  farm  and  started  farming 
on  their  own.  They  added  equipment 
and  stock  with  earnings  from  odd  jobs, 
farm  and  small  loans  from  Production 
Credit  association  until  1952,  and  then 
with  38  milkers,  young  stock  and 
equipment,  purchased  a  river  flat  farm 
with  100  acres  of  tillage. 

To  do  this  he  assumed  a  Land  Bank 
mortgage,  borrowed  from  Production 
Credit  for  a  down  payment,  and  the 
former  owner  carries  a  second  mort¬ 
gage  with  only  interest  payable  semi¬ 
annually  at  5%.  Since  buying  the  farm, 
Hi  carries  40  top  purebred  Holstein 
cows  and  raises  replacements. 

He  raises  much  of  his  own  grain  and 
enough  roughage  to  winter  his  herd. 


Hi  and  his  wife  Millie  give  much  credit 
for  the  success  to  Farm  Credit  for  help¬ 
ing  them  get  started  farming.  Today 
they  own  one  of  the  outstanding  farms 
in  the  area. 

Three  years  ago  Ernie  Smith  of 
Nineveh  decided  he  wanted  to  start 
farming.  He  had  worked  with  his  father 
for  a  number  of  years  and  with  two 
other  brothers  on  the  farm,  and  felt  he 
would  like  to  start  on  his  own. 

With  the  cooperation  of  his  father, 
who  let  him  obtain  a  Land  Bank  loan 
on  his  farm  and  endorsed  Production 
Credit  notes  for  him,  he  purchased  a 
good  farm  at  Nineveh.  He  used  Farm 
Credit  money  for  the  down  payment 
on  the  farm  and  the  purchase  of  some 
cows.  He  has  used  some  of  his  father’s 
equipment,  and  is  gradually  buying  a 
little  equipment  for  himself. 

Ernie  started  out  with  about  25  cows, 
has  now  expanded  to  35  cows  and  is 
raising  young  stock  for  replacements. 
Up  until  last  fall  he  kept  house  for 
himself  with  a  little  help  from  his  mo¬ 
ther,  but  now  he  is  married  and  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  day  he  can  help  his 
sons  get  started  farming. 

Lee  Brotzman  Jr.  of  Harpursville 
started  his  farming  career  similar  to 
many  a  young  man.  His  father  gave 
him  his  first  purebred  Ayrshire  calf  as 


a  4-H  project  and  he  has  been  building 
up  a  herd  for  about  10  years.  At  pres¬ 
ent  he  has  13  cows,  1  bred  heifer,  8 
yearlings,  6  calves  and  1  purebred  bull. 
Lee  has  stuck  with  the  Ayrshires  and 
won  many  honors  showing  them  at 
fairs.  N 

In  1953  Lee  graduated  from  high 
school  and  received  the  Empire  Farmer 
Award.  In  1956  he  received  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farmer  Award,  highest  honor  a 
F.F.A.  boy  can  obtain.  Since  his  gradu¬ 
ation,  he  has  been  working  the  farm 
with  his  father. 

Last  fall  he  made  an  agreement  with 
his  father  to  rent  his  farm,  livestock 
and  equipment  and  his  father  obtained 
some  outside  work.  Lee  has  used  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  considerably  to  purchase 
foundation  stock,  equipment  and  other 
needs,  and  is  a  great  booster  of  his 
farm  credit  cooperative. 

A  year  ago  the  Directors  approved 
a  loan  for  a  young  couple  near  Deposit. 
Tom  (Raymond  Thomas)  and  Nancy 
Costello  had  rented  a  farm  from  a 
friend  and  wanted  to  stock  it.  Tom  has 
been  working  for  a  local  feed  store  for 
4  years  and  likes  farming.  He  plans  on 
continuing  this  work  and  will  operate 
on  a  part-time  basis  until  he  accumu¬ 
lates  some  cattle  and  machinery,  and 
then  plans  on  purchasing  his  own  farm. 


Lee  Brotzmen,  Jr.  Ernest  Smith 


A  cattle  dealer  recommended  that  he 
contact  the  local  Production  Credit 
Association  office  and  see  if  he  could 
obtain  a  loan.  Tom  had  accumulated 
some  equity  in  farm  machinery  and 
cattle  from  outside  work  and  was  able 
to  use  this,  plus  the  purchased  cows, 
for  security  for  a  loan.  As  security  is 
close  in  this  case,  payments  have  been 
set  up  on  one-third  of  the  milk  check, 
and  experience  with  this  account  has 
been  very  good. 

I  guess  there  are  as  many  ways  to 
get  started  farming  as  there  are  indi¬ 
viduals,  as  everyone  has  his  own  ideas 
and  problems.  Here  are  a  few  who  have 
started  and  appear  to  be  making  a 
success. 
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"Standard  of  the  World ” 


World’s  standard  of  quality.  325  lb  average  tensile  strength  .  .  . 
ties  for  "keeps.”  Runs  9,000  ft  per  bale,  enough  to  tie  500  aver¬ 
age  36-inch,  75  lb  bales — 1834  tons  of  hay.  Buy  it  .  .  .  try  it .  .  . 
it  costs  less  than  a  penny  a  tie. 

Visit  your  IH  Twine  dealer  Today! 


Your  baler  works  better...  you  save  time...  save  money  when  you  choose  an 
twine  to  meet  your  exact  needs. 

These  other  top-quality  IH  twines  are  also  available— 

CUSTOM'®  ALL-TY®  LST®  SHIPPERS 
INTERNATIONAL  AND  McCORMICK  BINDER  TWINE 


Bales  for  less  than  a  Penny  a  Tie 
INTERNATIONAL’ and  McCORMICK 

V 


Now  you  can  choose  from  a  great  family  of  seven  top- 
quality  twines — all  made  by  International  Harvester — the 
only  manufacturer  making  the  twine  and  the  machines  that 
use  it.  IH  baler  twine  is  knotless  .  .  .  smooth-spun  on  pre¬ 
cision  Mackhaul  equipment  to  give  you  trouble-free  baling 
performance.  It’s  made  from  top  grades  of  true  sisalana 
fiber  .  .  .  treated  with  mildew,  insect,  rodent,  and  rot  repel¬ 
lents  .  .  .  safe  for  livestock. 


Get  more  'Stay-Tied’  bales  with 

IH  BALER  TWINE 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment... 

Twine  .  . .  Commercial  Wheel  Tractors  ,  .  ,  Construction  Equipment — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
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A  Teat  Point  Mastitis 
Control  Program 


By  JOHN  B.  HERRICK,  D.  V.  M. 

Extension  Veterinarian,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 


M 


lASTITIS  can  be  controlled.  A 
combination  of  prevention  and 
treatment  can  bring  the  dis¬ 
ease  under  control.  Attempts 
to  control  mastitis  with  treatment 
alone  are  futile.  On  the  other  hand, 
treatment  is  necessary  when  “breaks" 
in  sanitation  and  management  occur. 

The  fundamental  fact  that  a  com¬ 
bination  of  injury  and  infectious  agents 
are  necessary  to  create  a  disturbance 
in  the  udder  must  be  kept  in  mind  if  a 
dairyman  is  going  to  bring  the  disease 
under  control.  Mastitis  is  an  infectious 
and  contagious  disease. 

Three  factors  are  necessary  for  mas¬ 
titis  control  in  a  given  herd. 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  cause  of  mastitis  by  the 
dairyman.  Education  on  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  disease  is  imperative 
for  mastitis  control. 

2.  Cooperation  of  the  dairyman  with 
his  veterinarian  to  obtain  accu¬ 
rate  diagnosis  and  proper  treat¬ 
ment. 

3.  Constant  maintenance  of  sanita¬ 
tion  and  management  standards 
aimed  at  prevention  of  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

The  disease  varies  in  its  severity,  and 
response  to  treatment  from  herd  to 
herd.  Thus,  general  recommendations 
can  be  made  with  various  degrees  of 
variation  from  herd  to  herd.  However, 
the  following  recommendations  have 
been  used  satisfactorily  in  many  herds 
to  bring  the  disease  under  control: 

1.  Consider  the  disease  a  herd  prob¬ 
lem,  not  an  individual  cow  problem. 

2.  Test  every  quarter  in  the  herd  to 
determine  the  extent  and  type  of  infec¬ 
tion.  This  may  be  done  most  thoroughly 
by  carefully  obtaining  milk  samples 
from  every  quarter  of  every  cow. 

The  samples  are  then  checked  to  de¬ 
termine  type  of  bacteria  present.  Drug 
sensitivity  tests  may  be  then  run  simul¬ 
taneously  to  determine  effective  treat¬ 
ment  selection. 

3.  Record  the  above  information  on 
individual  records  for  each  cow.  Cows 
with  udders  that  are  severely  and  per¬ 
manently  damaged  should  be  sold.  In¬ 
fected  cows  should  be  identified  and 
treated. 

4.  The  comfort  of  the  cow  should 
then  be  assured.  Short  stalls,  lack  of 
bedding,  improper  arranged  loafing 
sheds,  high  approaches,  farm  ponds, 
corn  stalk  pastures,  etc.  all  contribute, 
not  only  to  injury  of  the  udder,  but 
make  it  difficult  to  maintain  sanitary 
practices.  Ideal  milking  procedures  and 
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facilities  are  of  no  value  if  the  above 
management  practices  are  violated. 

5.  Sanitation  practices,  such  as,  clip¬ 
ping  thighs,  underlines  and  bellyline  to 
prevent  the  adherance  of  debris  con¬ 
tributes  to  sanitation  practices. 

6.  Proper  milking  procedures  should 
then  be  followed. 

(a)  Punctuality  in  milking  time  is 
imperative. 

(b)  Infected  cows  should  be  milked 
last,  even  in  a  milking  parlor  or 


The  Better  The  Day— 

By  GLADYS  GREENE 

A  S  JAKE  PAYNE  and  his  wife  were 
coming  out  of  church  one  Sunday, 
they  were  met  by  a  farmer  from  a 
neighboring  village. 

“Say,  Payne,”  the  man  said,  “I  hear 
you  have  several  good  sheep  for  sale.” 

“Sure  do,”  replied  Jake.  “Want  to 
sell  all  of  them  for  ten  dollars  apiece.” 

“I’ll  buy  them,”  the  other  agreed,  and 
then  as  an  afterthought  he  added,  “but 
I’m  kind  of  surprised  at  you  doing 
business  on  Sunday.” 

“Business?”  exclaimed  Jake.  “Sell¬ 
ing  good  grade  Cheviots  at  ten  dollars 
apiece  is  not  business,  it’s  just  plain 
charity.” 


loafing  shed  setup.  If  this  is 
impossible,  a  different  milking 
machine  unit  should  be  used  for 
the  infected  cows. 

• 

(c)  The  cow’s  udder  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  one  to  three  min¬ 
utes  prior  to  milking.  Wiping 
the  udder  dry  with  individual 
cow  towels  is  recommended. 

(d >  Observe  the  milk  from  each 
quarter  in  a  strip  cup. 

(e)  Milk  the  average  cow  in  3  to  5 
minutes. 

(f)  Machine  strip. 

(g)  Disinfect  teats  by  immersing  in 
a  cup  of  germicidal  solution 
after  milking. 

(h )  Rinse  teat  cups  in  t'epid  rinse 
water — then  in  a  warm  germi¬ 
cidal  solution  after  each  cow  is 
milked. 
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7.  Treat  infected  cows  immediately 
after  abnormal  milk  or  any  other 
symptom  is  first  observed.  Selection  of 
drug  and  method  of  treatment  depends 
upon  previous  bacterialogical  and  drug 
sensitivity  tests.  Progress  and  results 
of  treatment  should  be  checked.  Milk 
from  treated  quarters  should  be  with¬ 
held  from  market  channels  for  at  least 
72  hours. 

8.  The  milking  machine  should  be 
periodically  checked  for  worn  out  parts 
and  replacements.  This  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  machine  on  the  farm  and  war¬ 
rants  excellent  care. 

9.  Sensible  feeding  and  “cow  sense” 
should  prevail  at  all  times. 

10.  The  dairyman’s  aim  and  goal  is 
a  quality  product.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  a  mastitis  control  program. 
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3  ways  to  make  your 
pasture  more  productive 


Meadow  Lane  Farm 


With  good  pastures  and  efficient  pasture 
management,  a  30-cow  herd  can  produce 
up  to  S/,500  more  profit  in  one  pasture 
season — through  savings  in  grain  and 
supplementary  roughage.  Here  are  3 
practices  that  have  produced  extra  profits 
for  many  leading  livestock  and  dairy 
farmers.  They  can  also  help  you  get  more 
out  of  your  pasture— at  no  extra  cost. 

1.  Use  rationed  or  strip  grazing.  Restrict 
grazing  areas  so  that  the  grass-clover  mixed 
pasture  is  removed  in  6  to  10  days.  For 
grass-alfalfa  mixtures,  fence  your  grazing 
areas  so  that  the  forage  is  removed  in  5  to  7 
days.  This  minimizes  pasture  loss  from 
tramping  and  increases  the  life  span  of  a 
seeding. 

2.  Take  proper  after-grazing  care  of  pasture 

iqnd.  When  the  cows  are  rembved  to  the 
next  plot,  clip  the  grazed  area.  Also  allow 
a  growth  period  of  at  least  21  days  for  the 
grass-clover  mix  and -30  days  for  a  grass- 
alfalfa  mixture  before  grazing  again. 

3.  In  addition  to  salt,  supply  enough  cool 
water  on  the  pasture  itself.  On  hot  summer 
days,  a  cow  needs  plenty  of  water  to  main¬ 
tain  high  milk  production.  But  she  won't 
leave  the  pasture  to  get  it. 


If  you  have  a  particular  problem  con¬ 
cerning  modern  pasture  management,  or 
livestock  feeding,  write  International 
Salt  Company's  Animal  Nutrition  De¬ 
partment  in  Watkins  Glen,  New  York. 
Our  Nutrition  and  Research  group  will 
be  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way  they  can. 


STERLING  BLUSALT  BLOCKS— LOW-COST 
AID  TO  EFFECTIVE  PASTURE  ROTATION 

More  and  more  livestock  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducers  are  now  using  economical  Sterling 
Blusalt  Blocks  as  an  aid  to  effective  pas¬ 
ture' rotation.  All  they  do  is  move  the 
Blusalt  Blocks  when  they  want  their 
herd  to  graze  on  a  different  location. 
This  doesn’t  cost  anything.  And  it  works 
...  as  animals  generally  stay  close  to 
the  salt  supply. 

What’s  more,  Sterling  Blusalt  Blocks 
supply  pasturing  animals  with  needed 
salt  and  trace  minerals — all  the  more 
important  during  the  pasture  season, 
when  animals  require  more  salt  and  are 
fed  less  prepared  feeds  containing  salt 
and  minerals. 
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My  champion  Angus  bulls 
eat  Blusalt  free  choice 
and  mixed  in  feeds" 

. . .  says  Carta  M.  Paterno,  owner  of  the 
430-acre  Meadow  Lane  Farm  in  North 
Salem,  New  York.  “To  breed  and  grow 
champions,  you’ve  got  to  give  them  the 
best  of  everything.  This  includes  feeding 
plenty  of  high-quality  salt  and  trace 
minerals  needed  for  good  growth  and 
reproduction.  I  know  I’m  providing  the 
best  when  I  feed  Sterling  Blusalt. 

“Take  my  two  International  Grand 
Champion  Angus  bulls,  Ankonian 
3216th  and  O.  Bardoliermere.  To  help 
maintain  enough  trace  minerals  in  their 
diets,  I  feed  them  various  grains  and 
hay  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ..  .  instead  of  just  my  home-grown 
feeds,  which  may  be  mineral-deficient  at 
certain  times  of  the  year.  And  I  make 
doubly  sure  my  champions  get  the  cor¬ 
rect  trace-mineral  balance  by  feeding 
them  Sterling  Blusalt.” 


STERLING  BLUSALT:  trace-mineral  salt  for  free-choice 

feeding  and  for  your  custom  grist  mixes 

Blusalt-  corttains  high-quality  salt  plus  manganese,  iron, 
sulfate  sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine  and  zinc.  Look  tor 
Blusalt  in  50-  and  100-lb.  bright  blue  bags,  4-lb.  blue  Liks 
and  50-lb.  blue  blocks. 

Also  available  from  your  feed  dealer . . . 

STERLING  GREEN’SALT  .  .  .  trace- 
mineral  salt  plus  10%  phenothiazine  for 
control  of  certain  internal  parasites.  In 
100-lb.  and  25-lb.  bags;  25-lb.  bags  have  a 
handle  for  easy  handling  and  carrying. 
STERLING  GRANULATED  SALT  .  .  . 
high-quality  white  salt  for  both  feed  mixing 
and  free-choice  feeding.  In  25-  and  100-lb. 
bags.  Also  pressed  into  50-lb.  blocks  and 
4-lb.  Liks — plain,  iodized,  and  suffurized. 


1 00-LB.  BAG 


.J 


WINNING  SALT  IDEA 

from  Mrs.  Frank  Helnibrecht,  West  Springfield,  Pa. 

“Salt  is  the  most  valuable  product  for  use 
on  a  farm.  One  of  the  important  uses  1  have 
learned  is  that  it  i§  helpful  on  my  asparagus 
and  celery  beds.  Sprinkling  it  generously 
over  the  rows  in  early  spring  (500  to  1,000 
lbs.  per  acre)  just  before  the  first  disking, 
salt  has  made  our  asparagus  grow  such  large 
stocks  that  they  are  the  envy  of  others.” 


We’ll  pay  $10.00  each  for  the  winning  Salt 
Ideas  used  in  this  series  of  advertisements. 

A  Salt  Idea  should  be  a  helpful  and  original  suggestion 
on  the  use  of  salt  around  the  farm.  Send  your  ideas  to 
the  Farm  and  Feed  Salt  Department  of  International 
Salt  Company,  Inc.,  Scranton  2,  Pa. 

Every  idea  that  wins  a  prize  will  be  published  in  this 
Salt  Idea  column.  All  entries  become  the  property  of 
International  Salt  Company.  None  will  be  returned, 
and  we  are  the  sole  judge  of  winners. 


*Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 

STERLING SAL 


Y 
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DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 

gives  dairymen 


/ 


of  their  business 
ALL  THE  WAY  from 
the  Cow  to  the  Consumer 


HPhe  only  dairy  cooperative  of  its 
"*•  kind  in  the  six  states  where  it  op¬ 
erates,  the  Dairymen’s  League  has, 
for  39  years,  provided  an  advanced- 
type  of  service  that  many  other  kinds 
of  farm  cooperatives  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  copy.  That  service  gives 
farmers  firmer  control  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  all  the  way  from  the  corner  lot 
to  the  corner  store  .  .  .  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  from  the 
cow  to  the  consumer. 

To  provide  this  complete  kind  of 
marketing  service,  a  dairy  coopera¬ 
tive  must  of  necessity  be  a  marketing 
cooperative  .  .  .  even  down  to  the  re¬ 
tail  level. 


It  must  own,  control  and  operate 
facilities  for  collecting,  transporting, 
handling  and  processing  milk  and 
milk  products. 

It  must  bargain  for  the  sale  of  milk 
in  those  areas  where  it  is  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  sell  direct  to  handlers 
than  through  its  own  wholesale  and 
retail  outlets. 

And  it  must  be  strong  enough  and 
skilled  enough  to  meet  continuous 
pressure  from  competing  marketers 
and  processors,  as  well  as  propaganda 
and  organizational  attacks  by  labor 
leaders  and  city  dwellers  who  see  in¬ 
dependent  farmers  as  a  threat  to 
their  privileged  way  of  life. 


Here  Are  a  Few  of  the  Services  Which  Give  League 
Members  Firmer  Control  of  Their  Own  Affairs 

I 


1  A  guaranteed  market  for  all  milk  pro¬ 
duced  365  days  a  year. 

2  Regular  payment  for  milk  produced  at 
a  definite  time  each  month. 

3  Organized  efforts  for  production  of  im¬ 
proved  quality  milk  with  greater  con¬ 
sumer  appeal. 

4  Week-in,  week-out  advertising  of 
Dairylea  milk  and  milk  products  in  21 
large  consuming  areas. 

5  Modern  inspection,  handling  and  proc¬ 
essing  branches  in  21  areas  to  provide 
dealers  with  prompt  reliable  service  on 
a  finer-quality  milk. 

6  Processing  and  bottling  branches,  lus 
retail  routes  in  19  cities. 

7  Five  manufacturing  plants,  3  cheese 
plants  and  5  ice  cream  manufacturing 
and  distributing  branches  to  balance 
milk  use  and  maintain  stable  markets. 


8  Guarantee  of  fair  weights  and  tests  by 
trained  Association  employees  who  test 
weighing  methods  arid  composite 
samples  of  members’  milk  from  dealers’ 
plants  at  periodic  intervals. 

9  Wholehearted  cooperation  with  all 
groups  interested  in  farm  problems  on 
local,  state  and  national  levels. 

10  An  alert  public  relations  program  which 
presents  the  health  and  food  values  of 
milk  and  the  dairy  farmer’s  side  of  the 
price  situation  to  the  public  at  large. 

11  Farm  visits  by  a  trained  dairy  serviceman 
to  provide  information  and  help. 

12  Informed  and  effective  representation  in 
Washington,  Albany,  Harrisburg, 
Trenton  and  other  places  where  farm 
policy  is  set. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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CORNER; 


We  Raise  and  Sell 


DAIRY 

REPLACEMENTS 


Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  A.  D.  Martin  of  Oak- 
field,  N.  Y.  is  one  of  a  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  raise  heifers  to  sell  as  dairy 
replacements.  I  asked  him  to  tell  us 
how  he  manages  the  operation,  and  the 
following  is  his  reply: 


w 


ITH  THE  set-up  we  have,  and 
to  even  out  the  selling  end  of 

_  the  business,  we  keep  two 

groups  of  heifers.  About  half 
of  those  we  have  now  were  purchased 
as  calves  last  summer,  and  the  others 
were  bred  to  freshen  next  July.  I  think 
our  plan  from  now  on  will  be  to  pur¬ 
chase  weaned  calves  and  carry  them 
along  with  some  grain  for  at  least  a 
few  months,  then  vaccinate  for  brucel¬ 
losis  before  eight  months  of  age,  de 
horn,  etc. 


Very  often  the  older  calves  one  can 
buy  are  stunted,  and  don’t  grow  out  as 
well.  With  this  system  I  think  we  can 
make  larger  heifers  from  a  more  or 
less  controlled  feeding  program.  Also, 
with  this  brucellosis  eradication  pro¬ 
gram,  we  have  better  control  of  the 
vaccination,  and  eliminate  blood 
testing. 

We  now  plan  on  wintering  them  twice 
and  breed  them  to  freshen  in  the  fall 
of  the  second  year.  At  times  we  have 
bought  heifers  Of  different  ages,  some¬ 
times  keeping  them  only  one  year.  But 
we  ran  into  the  problem  of  finding 
that  some  had  been  bred  and  would 
freshen  before  they  had  made  good 
growth.  They  were  hard  to  sell. 


We  house  the  bred  heifers  loose  in  a 
basement  bam  with  an  attached  pole 
barn.  These  are  fed  from  an  upright 
silo  filled  'either  with  corn  silage  or 
sweet  corn  refuse.  They  are  fed  hay 
outside  and  enough  grain  to  keep  them 
doing  well,  usually  4-5  pounds'  per  day 
of  whole  corn  and  oats,  ground. 

The  other  group  of  heifers  is  housed 
in  a  basement  barn  with  a  pole  barn 
attached,  somewhat  larger  than  the  one 
for  the  bred  heifers.  Here  we  feed  grass 
and  pea  vine  silage  out  of  a  trench  silo 
with  a  concrete  floor.  Hay  is  fed  out¬ 
side,  also  silage,  brought  up  every 
morning  with  a  tractor  and  manure 
loader.  Again  we  feed  about  5  pounds  of 
the  same  grain  mixture,  although  in 
some  cases  where  we  have  managed  to 
put  up  some  good  hay  we  can  get  by 
without  grain. 

As  a  rule  we  try  to  unload  a  group 
of  these  heifers  at  one  time  to  a  dealer 
A  few  are  sold  locally.  We  probably 
get  a  little'less  this  way,  but  don’t  have 
to  do  any  financing. 

We  have  been  vaccinating  for  brucel¬ 
losis  under  the  State  plan  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  since  we  have  been  handling 
dairy  heifers.  We  learned  the  hard  way, 
after  we  bought  ^5  bred  heifers  and 
had  three  reactors.  Now  of  course  it  is 
covered  by  law.  About  every  three  0’ 
four  years  the  State  orders  a  TB  test 
but  so  far  we  have  never  had  a  reac 
tor.  With  calfhood  vaccination  nov 
pretty  generally  practiced,  and  by  sell 
ing  before  they  are  30  months  old,  we 
should  not  have  to  do  very  much  blood- 
testing,  perhaps  only  in  the  case  of  car¬ 
rying  over  a  first  calf  heifer. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
things  that  come  up  in  a  project  of 
this  kind;  it  wouldn’t  work  out  for 
everyone.  We  happen  to  have  quite  a  bit 
of  rented  pasture  available,  and  during 
the  years  have  fed  lambs,  kept  a  flock 
of  ewes,  and  had  feeder  cattle. 

We  claim  to  be  no  authority  on  the 
subject,  but  the  above  information  may 
be  helpful  to  someone. 
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40  Growers  Got  Together 

This  Co-op  SELLS  Vegetables 


AS  WE  all  know  farming  has  more 
than  its  share  of  problems,  two  of 
the  outstanding  ones  being  growing  and 
marketing.  With  God’s  help  and  the 
help  of  Cornell  and  our  Extension 
Service,  we  have  solved  our  growing 
end.  However,  the  marketing  problem 
has  been  almost  impossible. 

In  Oswego  county  we  are  all  small 
growers.  For  example,  I  operate  50 
acres  of  muck  on  which  I  have  man¬ 
aged  to  raise  a  crop  which  was  average 
or  perhaps  a  little  better  than  average. 
I  have  made  every  effort  to  put  up  a 
good  pack.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  had  good  quality  and  graded  the  best 
possible  package  I  found  it  impossible 
to  attract  the  desirable  outlets  I  need¬ 
ed.  I  just  wasn’t  big  enough  to  assure 
the  volume  these  particular  customers 
required^  so  I  was  forced  to  depend  on 
the  few  local  buyers  to  move  my  crops. 


up  to  date  on  prevailing  market  trends 
and  conditions;  and  most  important, 
where  any  misunderstandings  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  immediately  set  straight.  As 
a  result  of  these  meetings  we  have  an 
excellent  relationship  among  the  mem¬ 
bers.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  each 
week  at  these  meetings  the  growers 
also  get  paid  for  produce  sold. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  organ¬ 
izing  our  coming  lettuce  deal.  By  the 
start  of  the  lettuce  season  we  hope  to 
have  our  own  vacuum  coolers  ready 
to  serve  our  members.  You  might  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  co-op  mem¬ 
bers  plan  to  raise  about  500  acres  of 
lettuce  this  season  with  an  estimated 
250,000  to  300,000  packages  of  2  dozen 
heads.  —  John  E.  Zagame,  President, 
Oswego  County  Marketing  Cooperative, 
Inc. 

—  A.  A,  — 


I  sincerely  believe  that  we  had  the 
worst  possible  marketing  conditions  in 
the  state.  Anti  I  realized  that  there 
wasn’t  a  thing  I  could  do  about  it  alone. 

I  knew  that  many  other  growers  were 
as  dissatisfied  as  I  with  marketing  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  existed. 

In  August  we  had  our  first  meeting 
to  which  I  invited  all  the  growers  who 
had  shown  any  interest  in  organizing. 
They  showed  up  almost  100%  and  with 
a  few  exceptions  pledged  their  full  sup¬ 
port  and  cooperation.  Next,  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  our  county  agricultural  agent, 
Nelson  Mansfield,  we  contacted  Harvey 
Holmes  of  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  in  Albany,  who  is  an  expert  in 
setting  up  co-ops. 

Mr.  Holmes  met  with  us  several 
times  and  with  his  help  and  guidance 
we  drew  up  our  by-laws  and  rules  and 
regulations  of  operation.  Dr.  Isenberg 
of  Cornell  also  took  time  to  come  to 
Oswego  to  explain  many  points  on  mar¬ 
keting. 

In  October  the  Oswego  County  Mar¬ 
keting  Co-op  was  recorded,  but  there 
were  still  many  things  to  be  ironed  out 
before  we  were  actually  in  business.  We 
had  to  have  a  sales  manager,  and  we 
knew  that  he  had  to  be  a  good  one. 
After  interviewing  several  applicants 
for  this  vital  position  we  finally  selected 
Philip  Costa.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  he 
has  proven  himself  a  fine  salesman. 

Finance  Selves 

The  first  month  of  operation  was  cer¬ 
tainly  our  most  critical  and  sometimes 
discouraging  period.  Being  a  new  or¬ 
ganization  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
our  credit.  We  met  with  difficulty  in 
getting  a  loan  from  a  local  bank.  At  a 
special  meeting  after  discussing  our 
situation  we  decided  that  we  would  fin¬ 
ance  ourselves  on  a  voluntary  loan 
basis.  Before  the  meeting  ended  we  no 
longer  needed  a  bank  loan. 

In  order  to  attract  and  gain  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  outlets  we  -were  seeking, 
we  realized  that  we  must  concentrate 
at  once  on  improving  our  package.  Be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  members  were  not 
properly  equipped  to  grade  onions  to 
co-op  specifications,  we  realized  that  a 
central  packing  house  was  a  must.  To¬ 
day  in  our  packing  house  we  have 
some  of  the  finest  equipment  available, 
and  our  package  has  improved  to  where 
it  now  is  second  to  none,  and  in  good 
demand.  The  co-op  ships  under  two 
labels,  Oswego  Chief  and  Pride  of 
Oswego. 

We  decided  early  in  the  deal  that 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  each  other 
would  avoid  member’s  losing  interest  or 
falling  victims  to  rumors  which  might 
hurt  the  efforts  of  the  co-op.  Therefore, 
we  have  a  standing  meeting  every 
Thursday  evening  of  the  week,  where 
we  talk  over  our  business;  where  mem¬ 
bers  place  their  orders  for  the  amount 
°f  produce  they  want  to  move  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week;  where  tlrey  are  brought 
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Country  Pastor 
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My  Possessions 

STOOD  one  day  in  beautiful  Cas- 
cadilla  Glen  in  Ithaca,  New  York, 
watching  the  water  where  it 
tumbled  down  over  brief  falls  and 
then  flowed  out  widely  between  the 
rocks  to  form  a  quiet  pool. 

I  have  come  into  the  quiet  pool  of 
my  life,  while  around  me  in  the  world 
there  is  a  seething  whirlpool.  In  these 
late  middle  years— I  am  not  yet  fifty— 

I  have  tried  to  relinquish  whatever  de¬ 
sire  I  may  previously  have  held  to  en¬ 
gage  in  that  feverish  struggle  for  re¬ 
cognition  and  possessions  which  is  so 
commendably  praised  as  ambition,  and 
settled  into  the  content  of  an  inner 
spiritual  peace., 

I  am  content  to  linger  in  quiet  places, 
to  find  the  deepest  joy  in  the  country¬ 
side  and  among  rural  people,  and  know 
my  possessions  to  be  those  experiences 
that  unite  me  with  all  creation.  The 
spiritual  essence  of  all  these  created 
.things  is  obtainable  in  the  soul.  One 
need  not  buy  a  beautiful  rose  in  order 
to  possess  it  in  one’s  soul. 

I  have  little  of  material  and  titled 
goods — a  three  acre  patch  down  in  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  This  tract 
is  deemed  by  the  civil  authorities  re¬ 
sponsible  for  exacting  revenue  so  value¬ 
less  that  they  impose  only  an  eighty- 
nine  cents  tax  on  the  land.  The  little 
shack  I  built  upon  the  land  with  the 
help  of  friends  is  not  counted  worth  tax 
increase.  Yet  some  of  the  most  enjoy¬ 
able  hours  of  my  whole  life  have  been 
spent  there. 

Much  of  story  and  song  whisper 
through  the  close  crowded  trees  of  this 
camp  we  call  “The  Farm”,  telling  their 
story  of  summer  vacations,  with  hikes 
through  the  woods  with  the  boys  and 
Curly,  our  dog,  the  pungent  odor  of 
food  cooked  over  the  outdoor  stove, 
leisure  hours  to  read  and  ponder  under 
the  trees,  work  to  be  done  cooperative 
ly  as  a  family,  and  sometimes  friends 
to  drop  in  for  a  visit.  When  evening 
came  we  walked  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
to  read  and  sing  as  the  sun  slipped  be 
hind  the  mountain.  And  still  later,  when 
the  boys  had  crawled  into  their  bunks, 
there  was  time  for  just  the  two  of  us 
to  sit  by  the  evening  camp  fire  or  in 
side  with  lighted  lamp  and  wood  fire 
crackling. 

All  these  are  possessions  of  the  spirit 
representing  little  of  money  value,  but 
a  wealth  of  membries  and  appreciations 
for  God’s  created  universe  of  which  we 
are  but  the  stewards. 


Build  Your  Horizontal  Silo  to  Last 
With  Concrete  Walls  and  Floor 

Make  your  horizontal  silo  more  than  a  temporary  stor¬ 
age  by  building  it  with  a  concrete  floor  and  walls. 

Concrete  walls  eliminate  the  endless  trouble  of  cave- 
ins  and  constant  maintenance.  It’s  easy  to  compact  the 
silage  tightly  against  their  rigid,  even  surface,  thus 
excluding  air  and  reducing  spoilage. 

A  concrete  floor  not  only  protects  silage  but  also 
permits  its  removal  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  floor 
provides  a  durable,  mud-free  surface  for  self-feeding 
facilities  and  the  operation  of  tractor-mounted  scoops, 
silage  carts  and  farm  wagons. 

For  free  information  about  horizontal  concrete  silos, 

mail  coupon  below.  Sent  only  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

- paste  coupon  on  back  of  postcard  and  mail  today - 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

142  High  St.,  Portland  3,  Me.  •  20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  •  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
234  West  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  •  1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  concrete  through 
scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work. 

Please  send  free  booklet  on  hori¬ 
zontal  silos  and  booklets  on  (list  subjects  Name _ - — — 

_ _  Street  or  R.  No - — - 


City. 


State. 


OLIVER  RAKES 


save  more  leaves 


You’ll  save  more  with  an  Oliver 
rake — semi-mounted,  parallel-bar 
No.  107,  or  the  pull-type  No.  2. 
The  5-bar  No.  107  cuts  hay  travel 
from  swath  to  windrow  almost  in 
half,  reduces  shattering  of  valu¬ 
able  leaves.  You  can  rake  faster, 
too— do  the  job  in  half  the  time. 
A  small-diameter,  4-bar  reel  on 
the  No.  2  turns  slower,  handles 


hay  more  gently,  sweeps  fields 
cleaner. 

The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400 
W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 


" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY” 


Also  Manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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What’s  New  in 

Forage  Insect  Control? 

By  GEORGE  G.  GYRISCO 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


WHAT’S  NEW?  All  of  us  are 
interested  in  what’s. new, 
whether  it  deals  with  rockets, 
earth  satellites  or  yesterday’s  baseball 
scores.  What’s  new  in  forage  insect 
control  ?  What  are  problems  to  be  met 
in  developing  new  insecticides  for  use 
on  forage  crops? 

The  field  of  forage  entomology  has 
developed  very  rapidly  in  the  last  ten 
years  as  farmers  realized  that  insect 
control  on  hay  meant  better  quality 
and  quantity  of  forage.  Today  most 
progressive  farmers  treat  their  hay  for 
insect  control  simply  because  it  is  pro¬ 
fitable  to  do  so.  Agricultural  chemical 
companies  are  awake  to  the  benefits 
derived  from  insect  control  on  forage 
and  think  it  good  business  to  spend  lit¬ 
erally  millions  of  dollars  in  a  search 
for  new  insecticides  which  can  be  used 
in  competition  with  those  already  on 
the  market  or  to  fill  a  particular  need 
for  insect  control  on  forage  and  pas¬ 
tures. 

Insecticides  for  use  on  hay  must  do 
more  than  simply  “kill  the  bugs.” 

They  must  be  inexpensive  since  hay 
is  usually  not  a  high  value  crop.  They 
must  be  of  a  formulation  which  can 
be  readily  applied  with  equipment  now 


available  on  farms  or  with  equipment 
which  is  not  expensive  to  purchase. 

The  insecticides  must  be  safe  to  use 
by  farmers  who  are  not  experienced  in 
handling  very  toxic  materials. 

They  must  be  safe  for  use  where 
honey  bees  and  other  beneficial  insects 
are/working  or  precautions  must  be 
devised  to  protect  such  insects. 

The  toxicants  must  not  affect  the 
growth,  odor  or  flavor  of  other  crops, 
particularly  root  crops  grown  in  a  ro¬ 
tation  with  forages. 

Last  but  not  least  the  insecticides 
must  not  leave  excessive  residue  which 
will  contaminate  meat,  eggs  and  milk. 

The  "Miller  Bill" 

Public  Law  518  commonly  called  the 
“Miller  Bill”  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
1954  but  did  not  actually  become  fully 
effective  until  July  1,  1956.  This  law  is 
an  amendment  to  the  old  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetics  Act  of  1938,  a  law  which 
later  was  supplemented  by  the  Insecti¬ 
cide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act 
passed  in  1947. 

Under  the  provisions  of  these  federal 
laws  all  pesticides  whether  insecticides, 
rodenticides,  fungicides  or  herbicides 
which  move  across  state  lines  must  be 


registered  with  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  USDA 
will  register  only  those  materials  which 
have  met  certain  standards  as  to  per¬ 
formance  and  safety. 

Once  a  material  is  registered,  the 
manufacturer  can  file  a  petition  for  the 
establishment  of  a  tolerance  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  518.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  prove  that  certain  maxi¬ 
mum  amounts  of  pesticide  are  safe  or 
that  none  exists  on  raw  agricultural 
commodities — in  this  case  forage.  These 
amounts  are  called  tolerances.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  methoxychlor  has  a  tolerance  of 
200  parts  per  million  on  hay.  This 
means  that  200  pounds  in  million 
pounds  of  hay  can  be  present  safely  on 
the  hay.  *• 

Until  a  tolerance  is  granted  or  until 
it  is  established  that  a  pesticide  can  be 
so  used  that  no  residue  results,  the  ma¬ 
terial  cannot  be  used  legally  on  forage 
moving  in  interstate  commerce.  Toler¬ 
ances  must  be  established  specifically 
for  each  crop — for  alfalfa,  corn,  red 
clover,  mixed  forages  etc.  as  well  as  for 
apples,  cabbage  etc.  A  tolerance  for  one 
crop  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  an¬ 
other. 

Certain  insecticides  have  tolerances 
and  are  registered  for  use  on  hay  with 
certain  limitations.  For  example,  para- 
thion  has  a  tolerance  of  1  ppm  on  al¬ 
falfa,  clover,  pea  vines  and  timothy, 
with  the  limitations  thqt  the  interval 
between  last  application  and  harvest  be 
no  less  than  15  days. 

Follow  the  Label 

Some  other  materials  that  have  tol¬ 
erances  other  than  zero  and  are  labeled 
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for  use  on  forage  are  malathion,  hep. 
tachlor,  methoxychlor,  phosdrin  and 
demeton.  Other  materials  such  as  al- 
drin  and  dieldrin  have  tolerances  and 
are  labeled  for  use  on  grain  and  straw 
To  date,  no  tolerances  have  been 
granted  for  any  pesticide  in  milk.  Those 
companies  that  have  applied  for  a  tol¬ 
erance  have  been  granted  a  zero  tol¬ 
erance.  That  means  that  no  insecticide 
should  be  used  on  hay  that  will  result 
in  a  residue  in  milk.  The  fact  that  no 
tolerances  to  date  have  been  establish¬ 
ed  for  pesticides  in  milk  does  not  mean 
that  they  never  will  be,  but  until  such 
time  farmers  should  avoid  the  use  of 
any  pesticide  that  will  result  in  con¬ 
tamination  of  milk. 

Manufacturers  of  pesticides  are  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  include  all  precautions 
and  instructions  for  use  on  their  label, 
This  information  helps  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  farmer.  Follow  them  to  the 
letter  and  if  in  doubt  call  your  local 
County  Agent  or  write  to  your  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

New  Weapons 

During  the  past  few  years  many  new 
insecticides  have  been  tested  for  use  on 
forage  crops.  While  none  of  these  are 
labeled  for  use  on  forage  to  be  fed  to 
dairy  cattle,  growers  can  expect  to  have 
several  of  these  new  weapons  available 
in  the  near  future. 

Thiodan  is  an  exciting  new  insecticide 
for  use  on  forage  crops.  It  shows  much 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

We  ought  never  to  fasten  our  ships 
to  one  small  anchor,  nor  our  life  to 
a  single  hope. — Epictetus 

★  ★★★★★★★* 

promise  for  the  control  of  meadow  spit- 
tlebugs,  pea  aphid,  alfalfa  weevil,  pota- 
o  leafhopper,  and  spotted  alfalfa  aphid, 
Ethion,  while  tested  less  extensively, 
has  shown  some  promise  for  the  control 
°f  Lygus  bugs,  potato  leafhopper  and 
mites. 

Another  new  insecticide,  Sevin,  has 
given  good  control  of  potato  leafhopper 
and  may  be  useful  for  the  many  cater¬ 
pillars  on  forage  crops.  Tedion  and  Kel- 
thane  are  limited  in  their  usefulness  on 
forage  crops  being  largely  mite  killers 
but  further  uses  for  them  may  develop. 

Dylox  has  given  good  control  of  plant 
bugs,  alfalfa  caterpillar  and  variegated 
cutworms  while  Guthion  shows  promise 
against  spittlebug,  lygus,  aphids  and 
caterpillars..  Both  of  these  new  insecti¬ 
cides  may  find  a  place  in  forage  insect 
control.  Trithion  also  shows  much  pro¬ 
mise  for  use  against  grasshoppers,  po¬ 
tato  leafhopper,  meadow  spittlebug,  pea 
aphid,  tarnished  plant  bug,  and  mites. 

Other  insecticides  which  are  in  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  development  are  demeton, 
methyl  demeton,  phosdrin,  chlorthion, 
shradan,  strobane,  diazinon  and  methyl 
parathion.  Of  these,  demeton  and  phos¬ 
drin  have  certain  tolerances  and  labeled 
uses  for  forage  pests. 

These  and  many  other  insecticides 
are  continually  being  tested  and  evalu¬ 
ated  so  that  farmers  can  grow  more 
hay  of  better  quality  on  their  own  farms 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  purchased  on  the 
open  market. 
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’'FARM  BETTER^ 


Irrigation  used  to  be  thought 
of  as  just  a  means  of  saving 


a  crop  in  dry  years.  Yet  even 
wet  years  often  have  dry 
spells  just  as  a  crop  is  maturing. 

Progressive  farmers  now  know  that 
some  irrigation  can  be  used  profitably 
every  year1— to  MAKE  a  crop,  not  just 
to  save  it.  That’s  how  irrigation  pays 
off.' 

Mr.  Jonas  Haseley  of  Sanborn,  Niag¬ 
ara  County,  New  York  is  one  of  hun¬ 


dreds  of  well-satisfied  users  of  an 
electric  powered  irrigation  system.  He 
has  45  acres  under  irrigation  and  has 
found  that  the  irrigation  system  will 
pay  for  itself  in  one  dry  year.  The  crops 
are  superior,  and  with  water  available 
there  is  no  danger  of  burning  the  crop 
with  fertilizer. 

For  further  information  on  electric 
pumping  for  irrigation  just  get  in 
touch  with  your  Niagara  Mohawk 
farm  service  representative. 
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FEATURING  COMPETITIVE  TUG-OF-WAR  CONTESTS 


able  to  out- perform  them  all 


How  is 


DRIVE 


Case-o-matic  Drive  gets  top  tonnage  from  the  new  Case  135 


wire-tie  baler  because  you  can  slow  down  to  handle  heavy  windrows 
without  clutching  or  shifting  ,  .  .  PTO  speed  remains  constant. 
Both  the  new  135  and  the  133  twine-tie  baler  have  exclusive  over¬ 
head  feed. 


Here’s  how  £_i 
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Case-o-matic  Drive  cushions  the  shock  loads  of  baling 
operations,  increases  both  tractor  and  baler  life.  Case  big-capacity 
140  balers  are  built  in  both  twine  and  wire-tie  models. 


Case-o-matic  Drive  lets  you  walk  through  the  heaviest  crop 
without  clutching  and  shifting  .  .  .  maintains  smooth,  steady  PTO 
speed.  Case  Forage  Harvesters  are  available  in  two  sizes  with  four 
quick-change  heads. 


Case-o-matic  Drive  spec 
wagons  smoothly  in  fasti 
shifting.  Big  Case  160  bal 
double-plunger  slicing  an 
better-formed  bales. 


Case-o-matic  Drive  gets  peak  production  from  this  Case 
Utility  Harvester  because  heavy  crops  just  can’t  slug  it  down.  Here 
is  a  sturdy,  low-cost  machine  for  green-chop  feeding 


erations . . .  starts  heavy 
t  slipping  the  clutch  or 
nd  twine  models,  have 
for  increased  capacity, 


DRIVE  t  jerforms  them  all  on  your  farm 


.  r 

brings  new  efficiency...  longer  life  to  both  new  and  ol  uipment 


Team  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  with  one  of  these  new 
high-efficiency  Case  machines  ...  or  hook  a  Case-o-matic 
tractor  onto  your  present  equipment— you’ll  notice  the  big 
difference  right  away!  Feel  Case-o-matic  Drive’s  tremen¬ 
dous  pull  power  on  heavy  draft  loads  .  .  .  notice  how  it 
cushions  shock  loads.  Enjoy  perfect  control  at  headlands 


—harvest  down  or  tangled  crops— bale  the  heaviest 
windrows  without  clutching,  down-shifting  or  stalling. 

Find  out  for  yourself  how  you  get  more  efficient  imple¬ 
ment  performance— better  work— howyou  savetime— cut 
your  fuel  and  maintenance  costs.  Try  Case-o-matic 
Drive  on  your  farm  and  find  out  all  the  many  ways  it 
can  help  you  increase  your  profits. 


Case-o-matic  Drive  improves  traction  .  .  .  lets  you  harvest  the 
crop  in  peak  condition,  even  if  fields  are  soft.  Case  110  Combine 
has  9  or  12-foot  header,  offers  large  capacity 
with  PTO  economy. 


With  Case-o-matic  Drive,  the  new  7-foot  Case  77  Combine  has 
top  efficiency  because  ground  speeds  can  be  reduced  in  unfavor¬ 
able  crop  condition  without  slowing  down  threshing  action.  With 
its  variable  speed  cylinder  and  fan,  the  77  adjusts 

in  seconds  to  fit  all  crops. 


Case-o-matic  Drive  permits  safe,  easy  square  turns  without 
clutching  or  shifting  .  .  .  maintains  fast,  even  sickle  speed  regard¬ 
less  of  ground  speed.  Case  mounted  and  semi-mounted  mowers 
have  one-piece  main  frame,  hydraulic  control 
and  cushioned  V-belt  drive. 


Case  200  Side  Delivery  Rake  fills  out  the  Case  haying  team  .  .  . 
is  built  in  both  Eagle  Hitch  and  drawbar  models.  Has  short,  fast 
side-stroke  for  extra-gentle  handling  of  hay. 


Case-o-matic  Drive  give! 
cutting  starts  .  . .  protects 
maintenance.  Case  T-10  tn 
any  modern  PTO  tractor,  h® 
for  fast,  easy  hookup. 


h,  shockproof,  instant 
reduces  overall 


mower 
hitches  to  drawbar  of 
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1010  100  gross  horsepower 
diesel  engine, fourgearranges 
forward  and  reverse— hydrau¬ 
lic  power  shift  and  Terramatic 
transmission.  Dual  control 
hydraulics  .  .  .  rear  mounted 
toolbar  .  .  .  dozer  available. 


v  Tractor  with 
Drive;  diesel, 
‘Sas,  distillate 
ranges;  stand- 

fow  crop  wjfh 

front  wheels, 
it  axle. 


810  80  gross  horsepower, 
with  either  diesel  or  gasoline 
engine  and  Terramatic  trans¬ 
mission  for  independent 
power  control  of  each  track. 
Four  gear  ranges  forward  and 
reverse.  Dual  hydraulics  .  .  . 
toolbar  for  implements  .  .  . 
dozer  available. 


610  Choice  of  gas  or  diesel 
62  gross  horsepower  engine, 
Terramatic  transmission. 
Four  gear  ranges  forward  and 
reverse— hydraulic  power 
shift.  Dual  hydraulics  .  <  . 
rear  mounted  toolbar  .  .  . 
dozer  available. 


700  4-5  Plow  Traci 
sel,  gasoline, 
fuel;  8-speed  dual-rant 
mission;  standard 
row  crop  with  s,n0 
wheels,  adjustable 
duo-control  hydrauli 
Eagle-Hitch. 


200  2-Plow  Gasoline  Trac¬ 
tor;  4-speed,  12-speed  tripl- 
range,  shuttle  transmissions. 
Standard  4-wheel,  row  crop 
with  dual  wheels  or  adjustable 
front  axle;  standard  or  con¬ 
stant  PTO;  Snap-lock  Eagle- 
Hitch. 


300  3-Plow  Tractor;  diesel, 
gasoline,  LP-gas,  distillate 
fuel;  4-speed,  12-speed  tripl- 
range  and  shuttle  transmis¬ 
sions;  standard  4-wheel,  row 
crop  with  single ordual  wheels, 
adjustable  front  axle. 


4-00  3  +  Plow  Tractor  with 
Case-o-matic  Drive;  gasoline 
LP-gas;4  or8working  ranges; 
standard  4-wheel,  dual  wheels, 
adjustable  front  axle. 


600  4- Plow  Tractor  with 
Case-o-matic  Drive;  gasoline, 
LP-gas;  4  or  8  working  ranges; 
standard  4-wheel,  row  crop 
with  single  or  dual  wheels, 
adjustable  front  axle. 


900  5-6  Plow  Tractor  with 

6  forward  speeds;  diesel  or 
LP-gas;  standard  4-wheel; 
power  steering  and  duo-con¬ 
trol  hydraulics;  deluxe  Health 
Ride  seat. 


500  3-4  Plow  Tractor;  gaso¬ 
line,  LP-gas  engine;  4-speed, 
12-speed  tripl-range,  shuttle 
transmissions;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row  crop  with  single  or 
dual  wheels,  adjustable  front 
axie;  complete  hydraulics. 


horsepower  Case  engine  with 
3-speed  transmission.  Hy¬ 
draulics,  PTO,  belt  pulley, 
toolbar  and  3-point  Snap-lock 
Hitch,  give  wide  range  of  ap¬ 
plication. 
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DRIVE 


Disk  more  acres  per  day  with 
Case-o-matic  Drive,  with 
complete  control  over  both 
tractor  and  implement.  Cases! 
wheel-type  tandem  disk  harroJ 
once-over  job,  * 


or  direct  drive  with  « 
of  your  finger! 


Plant  accurately  and  fast 
with  direct  drive,  flick  to 
Case-o-matic  Drive  for  safe, 
easy  turns.  Versatile  Case  planters 
handle  cotton.com,  beets, 
beans  and  vegetables. 


In  light-load  planting  or  cultivating,  a  flick  of  your 
finger  and  you’re  into  direct  drive  for  precise  travel 
speeds  .  .  .  flick  back  into  Case-o-matic  Drive  for 
easiest-ever  row-end  turning. 


Case-o-matic  Drive  provides  maximum  flexibility  .  .  . 
precise  tip-toe  accelerator  control  for  easing  past  small  plants. 
Case  drive-in  cultivators  can  be  mounted  in  minutes 
by  one  man  without  heavy  tugging  or  lifting. 


In  heavy  tillage,  Case-o-matic  Drive  lets 
you  work  in  a  faster  range  .  .  .  delivers 
up  to  double  pull-power  .  .  .  takes  you 
through  the  tough  spots  without 
down-shifting  or  stalling 


WATCH 


YOUR 


CASBORAMA 


featuring  competitive 

TUG-OF-WAR 

contests 


MAIL.  FOR  DETAILS  ON  THE 

Casa-omSBc  Line 

Get  the  answers  to  all  your  questions  about  the  most  sensational  tractor  advance 
in  25  years  .  .  .  the  time  and  money  you  can  save  .  .  .  the  finer,  faster  work  you 
can  do.  Check  the  items  that  interest  you.  Mail  today  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  98D, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 


|— I  Complete  tractor 
d  line  catalog,  12  sizes 

□  Farm-size  135  baler 

n  Big-tonnage 
u  140  balers 

□  Big-bale  160  balers 


n  9  or  12-ft.  110 
L- '  combine 


p.  Wheel-type  S 
■— *  harrows 


□  7-ft.  77  combine 

□  Utility  harvester 

□  Forage  harvesters 

□  No.  10  Series  mowers 


□  Drive-in  cultivators 


j— ,  Narrow-row 
cultivators 


Name . Student  □ 


Address . 


Form  No.  A  45058  E 


See  the  same  exciting  show  that  thrilled  Case  Dealers  at  the  World 
Premiere  of  the  1960  Case-o-matic  Line  in  Arizona!  See  Case-o-matic 
Drive  tractors  matched  size  for  size  and  gear  for  gear  with  tractors 
of  other  makes.  See  what  happens  when  they’re  hitched  drawbar  to 
drawbar  and  put  to  the  test.  Don’t  miss  this  colorful  spectacle  under 
the  stars — with  music,  entertainment,  prizes  and  a  complete  showing 
of  the  biggest  line  of  farm  tractors  and  equipment  in  the  industry. 
Watch  for  your  Case  Dealer’s  Caseorama  Starlite  Review! 

Ask  about  the  Case  Crop -Way  Purchase  Plan.  Don’t 

wait  any  longer  for  the  savings,  the  comfort  and  convenience  you  can 
have  with  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  and  new  Case  implements. 
Buy  now,  use  your  present  tractor  as  a  down  payment,  make  later 
payments  as  you  have  money  coming  in.  Your  savings  of  labor  and 
upkeep — plus  the  better  work  you’ll  do — will  cover  much  or  all  of 
the  installments. 
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«J.  I.  CASE  CO. 


RACINE,  WIS. 


1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 


Prinfed  in 
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iFrancis  Matthews  and  his  son,  Francis  Jr.,  of  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  looking  over  some  pure¬ 
bred  Yorkshires.  The  aim  is  to  have  them  ready  for  market  weighing  200-220  lbs. 
at  six  months  of  age. 

[Likes  ??Zero  Pasture” 
Finds  Pigs  Profitable 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 


[IN  ADDITION  to  a  dairy  herd,  Fran- 
Icis  Matthews  and  his  son  Francis  Jr. 
jof  LeRoy,  New  York,  keep  a  few  York¬ 
shire  breed  sows.  They  plan  on  selling 
[about  80  pigs  for  meat — aiming  at  a 
[live  weight  of  200-220  pounds  when 
hey  are  six  months  old;  also  to  sell  a 
lozen  to  twenty  purebred  animals  for 
ireeding  stock. 

Two  litters  a  year  are  planned,  and 
they  aim  to  raise  nine  or  ten  pigs  per 
atter.  With  the  exception  of  the  brood 
sows,  the  pigs  are  l’aised  in  confine¬ 
ment,  and  all  the  feed  (except  a  protein 
supplement)  is  raised  on  the  farm. 

The  farm  of  300  acres  is  practically 
all  tillable  and,  for  the  dairy  herd, 
‘zero  pasture”  is  practiced.  In  other 
words,  the  grass  is  cut  with  a  field 
shopper  and  blown  into  wagons,  from 
which  the  animals  eat  it.  When  I  asked 
Francis  what  persuaded  him  to  try  out 
,ero  pasture,  he  answered: 

“We  didn’t  have  enough  feed  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Our  acreage  is  limited,  and  we  be- 
ieved  that  we  could  produce  more  feed 


by  harvesting  it  this  way.  Experience 
has  shown  that  we  were  right. 

‘‘We  seed  alfalfa,  ladino,  red  clover 
and  timothy,  and  to  tide*  over  the  dry 
period  in  the  summer  raise  some  Sudan 
grass.  In  the  fall  we  feed  com  silage. 
We  don’t  put  up  grass  silage.” 

‘‘Some  folks  complain  that  zero  pas¬ 
ture  takes  a  lot  of  time,”  I  commented, 
“and  that  sooner  or  later  you  get 
caught  with  some  very  bad  weather.” 

“We  haven’t  found  it  that  way,”  was 
the  reply.  “We  can  fill  two  wagons  in 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  If  we  have  a 
breakdown  of  equipment,  it’s,  no  more 
work  to  fix  it  then  than  to  wait.  In  the 
meantime,  if  necessary  we  can  put  out 
a  few  bales  of  top  quality  hay. 

“We  watch  the  weather  reports.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  we  chop  late  in  the  day 
early  in  the  season,  and  then  later  in 
the  summer  we  chop  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  while  the  dew  is  still  on.  We  find 
we  are  producing  more  feed  and  more 
milk.” 


Know  lnsecticides--Plan  Defense 


^OST  INSECT  infestations  are  pre¬ 
dictable,  and  that  gives  farmers 
1  Metical  advantage  in  protecting  crops 
livestock. 

For  the  coming  growing  season,  for 
sample,  certain  types  of  insect  at- 
_acks  can  almost  be  taken  for  granted, 
efore  that  time  comes,  says  Univ.  of 
Maryland  Extension  ntomologist  T.  L. 
issell,  it  would  be  well  for  farmers 
0  into  their  needs  and  place  or¬ 
ders  for  insecticides. 

Spraying  with  a  mixture  of  hepta- 
*or  an<3  malathion  is  recommended 
■j51  the  alfalfa  weevil  and  pea  aphid 
at  attack  alfalfa  in  the  spring.  Meth- 
^ychlor  -"Spray  will  protect  alfalfa  in 
e  summer  when  the  potato  leafhopper 
l*sy.  Heptachlor  is  best  for  spittle- 
rig'  on  red  clover,  applied  when  the 
°Ver  is  6  to  8  inches  tall. 

best  material  to  use  against 
^Dy worms  and  cutworms  in  the  spring 
^  °n  croPs  grown-  Toxaphene 
illv  G  ^nsec^c^e  for  armyworms,  usu- 
y  sPra-yed  by  airplane  on  grain  and 
and  °Und  mac-P^ne  on  corn.  Where  sod 
-  5Urne<*  for  corn  and  where 
ebw 6  *S  exPected  from  cutworms, 
’ou  ”  ?rms’  wireworms  and  “what  have 
eptachIor  may  be  sprayed  on  the 


surface  and  worked  in  just  before 
planting.  Toxaphene  is  used  for  cut¬ 
worms  on  tomato  ground,  preferably 
before  planting. 

Probably  the  most  important  devel¬ 
opment  in  protecting  apples  is  the  use 
of  Systox,  beginning  in  the  pink  spray, 
to  control  rosy  aphids.  Where  this  is 
done  the  dormant  oil  spray  may  be 
omitted.  Various  combinations  of  lead 
arsenate,  DDT,  Aromite,  etc.,  are  used 
in  later  sprays  on  apples.  For  peach  in¬ 
sects,  Bissell  says,  we  depend  a  lot  on 
parathion  and  dieldrin. 

DDT,  the  trail-blazer  of  modern  in¬ 
secticides,  still  ranks  No.  1  for  some 
uses.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  materials  for  corn  earworm 
on  sweetcorn  which  comes  late  in  the 
season,  for  flea  beetles  in  the  tobacco 
plant  bed  and  for  young  hornworms  in 
tobacco  and  tomato.  Also,  DDT  com¬ 
bined  with  malathion  is  effective 
against  all  kinds  of  pests  on  shrubbery 
that  is  planted  around  the  home — such 
pests  as  bagworms,  lace  bugs  and  Jap¬ 
anese  beetle. 

“Maybe  we  can’t  anticipate  all  of  our 
insecticide  needs,”  says  Bissell,  “but  we 
know  from  experience  that  we  can  ex: 
pect  trouble  from  certain  types  of 
pests.  Farmers  can  be  a  big  jump  ahead 
by  being  ready  for  them.” 
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The  Mass ey  Harris  35,  a  new  self-pro¬ 
pelled  combine  of  economical  light¬ 
weight  construction  and  great  capa¬ 
city,  designed  especially  for  the 
family-size  farm.  It  is  MASSEY-HAR- 
RIS-FERGUSON'S  new  combine  devel¬ 
opment  for  1958. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD 
CORP.,  formerly  of  Delhi,  in  mid- 
April  moved  its  offices  and  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  to  a  newly-purchased 
-15,000  square  foot,  one-story  brick 
building  in  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  it  was 
announced  by  J.  G.  Forest,  ISF  Pres¬ 
ident.  Under  the  ISF  label,  Interna¬ 
tional  Stock  Food  Corporation  manu¬ 
factures  a  broad  line  of  nutr/tional 
products  for  all  classes  of  farm  live¬ 
stock,  a  milk  replacer  and  a  silage 
additive. 

An  obvious  advantage  of  the  trail 
type  mower  is  that  it  can  be  hitched 
and  unhitched  easily  to  free  a  tractor 
to  do  other  work.  A  single  draw  bar 
hitch  pin  connects  the  Case  T-10 
Mower  to  the  tractor.  The  shielded 
telescoping  PTO  shaft  is  equally  fast 
and  easy  to  hook-up.  You  don't  need 
any  wrenches  to  do  the  job.  The  cor¬ 
rect  combination  of  draw  bar  length 
and  wheel  placement  provides  proper 
trailing  behind  the  tractor.  It  also 
allows  the  tractor  wheel  to  run  next 
to  the  uncut  grass  and  to  conveni¬ 
ently  cut  a  clean,  square  corner. 

Gargon,  the  newest  broad  spectrum 
formula  available  to  combat  all 
known  types  of  bacterial  mastitis, 
both  acute  and  chronic,  has  been 
announced  by  E.  R.  SQUIBB  & 
SONS.  The  Gargon  formula  contains 
a  new  and  effective  antibiotic,  Thio- 
strepton,  developed  by  Squibb  Re¬ 
search.  Drug  stores  supply  Gargon  in 
handy  12-syringe  “Barn  Boxes,”  each 
throw-away  syringe  containing  one 
dose. 

A  new  continuous  flow  non-stop 
ROTO-BALER  is  announced  by  ALLIS- 
CHALMERS  as  an  addition  to  its  line 
of  hay  tools.  This  new  Model  10  is  a 
companion  to  the  standard  model 
which  first  introduced  the  round  bale 
in  contrast  to  the  square  bale  as  a 
method  of  packaging  hay.  The  roll-up 
compression  principle  of  the  new 
ROTO-BALER  is  the  same  as  the  lower- 
priced  standard  model  except  that 
the  baling  operation  is  continuous. 
Dimension  of  the  bale  and  the  meth¬ 
od  of  forming  it  are  the  same. 
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The  JOHN  BEAN  Division's  new  model 
66  potato  harvester  is  capable  of  har¬ 
vesting  ten  bushels  of  potatoes  each 
minute  with  only  a  three  man  crew. 
According  to  the  manufacturer,  the 
unit  is  faster  than  25  pickers  behind 
a  two-row  digger.  More  gentle  hand¬ 
ling  is  assured  from  the  time  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  picked  until  they  are 
moved  into  the  bulk  box,  eliminating 
bruises.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  John  Bean  Division,  Food  Machin¬ 
ery  and  Chemical  Corp.,  Lansing  4, 
Mich. 


Morton  Anti-Blote  Salt  was  first 
released  for  sale  early  in  1957  follow¬ 
ing  two  years  of  research  at  Missis¬ 
sippi  State  College.  Demand  grew 
rapidly  and  sales  were  expanded  to 
include  all  states.  Now  an  established 
treatment  for  bloat,  the  product  is 
widely  accepted  by  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  The  MORTON 
SALT  COMPANY  cautions  users  that 
cattle  should  not  be  permitted  access 
to  other  types  of  salt,  mineral  sup¬ 
plements  containing  salt  or  salt/meal 
mixtures  while  being  fed  Morton 
Anti-Blote  Salt.  They  suggest  that  as 
soon  as  the  bloat  season  ends,  that 
the  cattlemen  immediately  start  feed¬ 
ing  a  mineral  supplement  containing 
calcium  and  phosphorus,  and  Trace- 
Mineralized ,  Salt  ‘‘free  choice.”  For 
complete  information,  write  Morton 
Salt  Co.,  120  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 
3,  Ill. 

Beacon  Silo  Sweet,  a  new  grass 
silage  preservative  recommended 
specifically  for  wilted  forage,  is  being 
introduced  by  THE  BEACON  MILLING 
COMPANY.  Designed  to  eliminate 
offensive  odors  and  increase  milk¬ 
making  potential,  use  of  the  new 
product  retains  up  to  17°/°  more  caro¬ 
tene  and  21°/°  more  vitamin  E  than 
untreated  silage.  Addition  of  Silo 
Sweet  to  the  Beacon  line  gives  Beacon 
customers  a  two-fold  approach  to  the 
preservation  of  grass  silage,  since  the 
Company  has  already  established 
Beacon  Keep  Sweet  as  a  preservative 
for  direct  cut  forage. 

Planning  some  changes?  You  can 
get,  without  obligation  an  easy-to-use 
kit  including  graph  sheets  and  scale 
model  cut-outs  of  milk  cooler  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.,  with  which  you  can  plan 
a  new  milk  house  or  a  re-arrange- 
ment  of  the  old  one.  Write*  to  DAIRY 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Dept.  25,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


New  FORD  "350"  wire-twist  or  twine-tie  hay  baler,  designed  for  continuous 
high-volume  baling,  features  sweep  fork  arid  auger  feeding  end  an  extra 
wide  pick-up.  With  capacity  of  up  to  12  tons  per  hour,  the  baler  can  make 
large  bales  weighing  as  much  as  120  pounds.  Down-time  is  reduced  by  such 
features  as  protective  slip  clutches,  sealed  roller  bearings  on  plunger,  and 
easily  replaceable  pick-up  teeth. 
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I  WAS  JUST 


lies  first  landed  on  the  shores  of 
France  .  .  .  when  we  invaded  Europe? 
Those  days  we  used  to  hear  a  lot  about 
the  tough  fighting  in  “the  hedgerows.” 
(In  that  particular  area  around  Cher¬ 
bourg,  the  farmers  used  thick  hedges 
for  fences.) 

Well,  a  fellow  I  know  fought  in 
those  battles,  and  one  day  I  asked  him 
about  it.  I  said  I  guessed  it  must  have 
been  some  real  rugged  fighting. 

He  said  something  that  kind  of  sur¬ 
prised  me.  He  said  it  was  worse  fight¬ 
ing  the  bees  than  the  Germans. 

“I  tell  you,  it  was  worth  your  life 
to  try  to  eat  lunch  out  of  a  mess  kit! 
Bees  swarming  all  over.  They’d  he  on 
a  forkful  of  food  before  you  could  get 
it  into  your  mouth!” 

Well.  I  was  thinking  about  that  the 
other  day.  It’s  a  lot  like  that  with  cows 
and  flies  during  the  summer.  Flies 
pester  cows  so  bad  that  they  just 
don’t  mow  enough  grass  to  keep 
their  milk  output  up.  It’s  like  try¬ 
ing  to  eat  a  picnic  supper  in  a 
swarm  of  mosquitoes! 


BED  LABEL  POTATOES 

Editor’s  Note:  Following  the  com- 
ments  about  the  use  of  the  Empire 
State  red  label  on  Long  Island  pota¬ 
toes,  I  wrote  to  Nat  Talmage  at  River- 
head,  Long  Island,  asking  for  his  com¬ 
ments.  The  following  is  his  reply: 

“Quite  a  number  of  potato  shippers 
signed  up  to  use  the  Empire  State  red 
label,  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
only  three  shippers  actually  used  it  and 
only  on  a  rather  small  proportion  of 
their  pack.  There  seemed  to  be  consid¬ 
erable  delay  in  getting  the  program 
started  and  it  never  seemed  to  get  into 
high  gear  during  the  past  'Season.  It  is 
my  impression  that  both  shippers  and 
receivers  who  used  the  program  were 
pleased  with  results,  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  used  much  more  extensively  this 
coming  season. 

“There  is  great  variation  in  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  pack  put  up  by  shippers  both  Up¬ 
state  and  on  Long  Island,  and  too  often 
consumers  are  disappointed  with  what 
they  find  in  the  bag.  So  some  method 
of  identifying  a  dependable  pack  would 
seem  to  be  desirable. 

“Because  grade  requirements  attend¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  Empire  State  label 
are  considerably  higher  than  ordinary 
U.  S.  No.  1,  and  because  the  pack  must 
be  inspected,  buyers  can  be  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  a  good  product.  As  buyers  become 
more  familiar  with  what  the  label 
stands  for,  I  believe  that  shippers  who 
use  it  can  get  some  of  the  advantages 
(but  not  all)  that  competitive  states 
have  which  operate  under  marketing 
agreements.” 


turers  or  hatcheries,  took  tremendous 
losses  during  a  considerable  part  of 
that  period.  Where  management  was 
good  enough  eo  that  profits  were  made, 
the  producer,  under  most  contracts, 
took  from  75%  to  90%,  and  the  con¬ 
tractor  had  to  be  satisfied  with  25%  or 
as  low  as  10%.  Losses  were  entirely  at 
the  expense  of  the  contractor. 

Pressure  of  these  losses  has  brought 
about  some  revision  of  contracts  and 
there  is  now  a  very  wide  variety  of 
contracts  in  use,  most  of  them  offering 
more  or  less  incentive  to  the  producer 
for  doing  a  better  job.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  broiler  producers  who  have 
had  some  guaranteed  income,  perhaps 
not  entirely  satisfactory  but  at  least 
enabling  them  to  keep  going,  and  who 
are  still  in  business,  who  would  have 
been  forced  into  bankruptcy  except  for 
the  financing  which  they  received  from 
the  contractors.  Of  course,  a  good 
many  contractors  have  gone  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  a  good  many  more  have  ex¬ 
hausted  their  reserves  to  the  point 
where  it  is  questionable  how  much 
longer  they  can  carry  on. 

In  the  meantime,  we  see  a  moderate 
but  steadily  increasing  number  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  particularly  in  certain  areas, 
who  have  managed  to  make  enough 
money  during  the  past  few  years  so 
that  they  are  now  able  to  operate  as 
independent  producers,  perhaps  with 
some  credit  from  local  banks  or  the 
feed  dealers.  It  seems  entirely  possible 
that  this  type  of  producer  may  increase 
to  the  extent  that  contract  growing 
may  decline. — Clarence  E.  Lee,  Beacon 
Milling  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Tests  have  been  run  on  ordinary 
dairy  herds  proving  that  a  20-cow  herd 
can  produce  an  extra  $300  worth  of 
milk  per  season  if  they’re  protected 
from  fly  torment.  Much  the  same  with 
beef.  I  say  that  $300  is  worth  thinking 
about  .  .  .  and  doing  something  about. 
The  cost  of  pasture  protection  is  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  production 
gains. 

Watkins  has  a  brand  new  Livestock 
Fly  Spray  this  year  that  is  really  a  pip. 
It’s  completely  approved  for  use  on 
dairy  cows.  Contains  “Tabutrex”  to 
repel  flies  .  .  .  and  Pyrethrum  to  kill 
’em  dead.  Spray  just  1  to  2  ounces 
right  on  the  cow  and  it  gives  excellent 
pasture  protection  .  .  .  lets  your  here 
mow  grass  in  peace  .  .  .  helps  keep 
summertime  milk  production  up. 

And  to  top  it  off,  Watkins  has 
formulated  a  NEW  IMPROVE! ' 
Pyrethrum  Fly  Spray  that  really 
does  a  job  .  .  .  safely  and  econom¬ 
ically.  Fast  knockdown,  lii|gh  kill. 
Suitable  for  use  in  the  home,  safe 
to  use  in  the  dairy  and  on  dairy 
cows.  v/ 

And,  of  course,  Watkins  has  a  whole 
line  of  other  insecticides.  Malathion 
Concentrate  that  you  mix  with  sugar 
and  water  or  molasses  to  make  a  bait 
...  or  mix  with  water  for  spraying. 
Then  there’s  the  powerful  Chlordane 
and  Lindane  concentrate  for  use  out¬ 
side. 

Get  the  whole  story  on  the  complete 
line  of  Watkins  Insecticides  from  your 
Watkins  Dealer. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WHO  CiETS  IATEGBATIOA 
PBOFITS? 

QUITE  agree  with  many  of  your  re¬ 
marks  concerning  vertical  integration 
in  the  April  5th  issue  of  the  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST.  In  one  form  or  another 
it  already  dominates  commercial  broil¬ 
er  production  and,  as  you  know,  is  al¬ 
most  equally  dominant  in  many  areas 
where  turkeys  are  produced  in  large 
volume.  A  number  of  well  publicized 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
it  among  market  egg  producers  and  ap¬ 
parently  with  partial  success  in  some 
areas  in  the  West  and  South.  Most  of 
us  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  at  heart  hate  to  see  this  happen. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  a  statement 
made  in  your  discussion  which  does 
not,  in  part,  accord  with  the  facts  as 
we  know  them.  You  state  that  “Those 
who  furnish  the  capital  insist  on  man¬ 
aging  the  enterprise — and  getting  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  returns.” 

Certainly  those  who  furnish  the  capi¬ 
tal  to  broiler  producers  are  insisting  on 
more  and  more  complete  control  of  the 
management.  They  started  out  by  as¬ 
suming  that  broiler  producers  who  had 
a  reasonably  good  reputation  for  man¬ 
agement  locally  would  be  good  credit 
risks  but,  when  low  prices  hit  the  broil¬ 
er  market,  particularly  last  year,  they 
found  that  costs  were  running  well 
ahead  of  returns  and  that  they  either 
had  to  tighten  up  on  the  supervision  of 
management  or  cull  out  a  good  many 
producers,  or  both.  Most  producers  very 
much  preferred  to  stay  in  the  business 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  and  for 
which  they  had  the  facilities,  and  to 
accept  closer  management  supervision. 

As  to  getting  “the  lion’s  share  of  the 
profits”,  if  you  had  been  engaged  in 
broiler  contracting  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half  to  two  years,  I  think  you 
would  regard  that  as  a  very  bad  joke. 
Actually  broiler  contractors,  whether 
processors,  feed  dealers,  feed  manufac¬ 


ASSESSMEATS  TOO  HIGB 

AM  NOT  very  familiar  with  what 
Farm  Management  at  Cornell  is  do¬ 
ing  now,  but  the  Warren  of  my  time 
pointed  out  that  certain  classes  of 
farms  under  acreage  management  gave 
a  scanty  labor  income.  I  refer  to  the 
small  farm,  not  capable  of  giving  high 
yields,  the  farm  that  would  not  keep 
over  a  dozen  cows,  even  though  nearly 
all  the  grain  was  purchased.  On  a  farm 
of  this  type  one  cannot  afford  to  own 
modern  machinery.  Neither  can  he  af¬ 
ford  to  operate  by  the  methods  of  a 
half  century  and  more  ago. 

I  maintain  that  a  farm  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  uneconomic  to  operate  as  a 
unit,  and  as  such  has  no  value.  And 
having  no  value  should  not  appear  on 
the  assessment  books,  or  if  it  be  there 
for  the  record,  its  assessed  valuation 
should  be  only  nominal. 

In  this  area  isolated  parcels,  some¬ 
times  far  out  from  town,  are  being  sold 
for  housing.  The  price  runs  up  to  $1,000 
an  acre.  Some  point  to  these  sales  as  a 
basis  for  valuation.  I  maintain  this  is 
not  a  fair  basis  for  assessing,  that  only 
a  microscopic  part  of  the  land  is  want¬ 
ed  or  needed  for  building  within  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  it  is  still  a  farm  and  nothing 
else. — F.L.  New  York 

BE  ACTION  ABY? 

OF  ALL  the  old-fashioned  reaction¬ 
ary  articles  and  editorials  which  I 
have  read,  yours  take  the  cake.  You 
are  obviously  against  every  social  im¬ 
provement  which  has  taken  place  with¬ 
in  the  last  forty  years. 

In  every  article  I  read  where  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Labor  Unions  is  mentioned  (and 
there  are  many),  your  hatred  and  bit¬ 
terness  toward  organized  labor  has 
shone  through.  You  did  once  grudgingly 
give  a  bit  of  very  much  desired  credit 
to  the  Unions,  but  the  reluctance  with 
which  you  did  so  was  downright  hum¬ 
orous. — J.T.M.  Jr.,  R.I. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  3,  iggj 


CEN-PE-CO  scientifically  correct 
lubricants  and  Motor  Klenz,  the 
rngdern  fuel  improver,  guarantee 
safe,  economical  operation  for 
heavy  duty  trucks  and  tractors. 


!  SOLD  DIRECT  TO  YOU  BY  1 
J  YOUR  LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE.  \ 
I  I 
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Central  Petroleum  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Walcott,  Iowa 
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BLADES 

LESS  THAN  lc  EACH 


TRY  TEN  BLADES  AT  OUR  RISK! 


Never  before  so  air.azing  a  value  as  these 
DOUBLE-EDGE  LYN  BLADES— made  of  finest 
steel,  honed  to  surgical  sharpness!  Lyn  Blades 
give  you  FOUR  times  the  value  of  ordinary 
blades — they  cost  less  than  half  as  much  and 
give  you  DOUBLE  the  service.  Send  NOW  for 
110  blades  to  TRY  AT  OUR  RISK.  Use  10- 
— if  not  MORE  than  delighted,  return  unused 
100  for  FULL  REFUND.  Only  $1.00  postpaid— 
or  COD  plus  postage. 

For  even  greater  convenience  order  50  DOUBLE 
EDGE  SUPER  LYN  BLADES  in  plastic  case 
that  dispenses  blades  unwrapped  ready  for  use 
_  — only  $1.00.  Same  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

J.  LYNCH  CO.,  Dept.  500 

^^16  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N  Y. 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come.  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  less 
than  the  best? 

5  TYPES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM  .  .  . 


Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple-Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  pricefi  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  db  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too.  WRITE 
FOR  FACTS  and  prices  today  .  •  • 
CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept.  A-518.  Norwich,  NX 


CRAINE  SI10SJ 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 
Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

•  j)jg 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensj  ! 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  Pf ’  J 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  .asking,  w  J 
cost  or  obligation.  Full  details!  of  tn • 
and  different  Rice  Method  will  be  se  U 
Free.  Without  hard  flesh-gouging  ^ 
tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a  Supp01 ^  > 

has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to  thoi  ^ 
—  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses  ^ 
springs  and  straps  that  bind  and  cu  ■  ^ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  UP  ^ 
in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  11  ^ 

of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  i  g 
formation  —  write  today !  WILL  j 
RICE,  Inc.,  DEPT.'  65  G,  ADAMb,  • 
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HOW  TO  AVOID 

GARDENING 

DISAPPOINTMENTS 

By  J.  T.  KITCHIN 

"The  Granite  State  Gardener,"  Univ.  New  Hampshire. 


ANY  GARDENING  disappoint¬ 
ments  are  caused  by  plant  dis¬ 
eases.  Diseases  of  plants  are 
to  be  expected  but  many  gar¬ 
deners  suffer  more  losses  than  they 
need  to  simply  because  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do  about  disease  preven- 
;ion  and  control.  Spraying  plants  with 
Chemicals  is  one  of  the  disease  control 
practices  which  gardeners  may  use. 


Location 

The  location  of  the  garden  is  impor- 
;ant  in  control  of  plant  diseases.  If 
lossible,  it  is  good  gardening  practice 
;o  select  a  new  area  for  the  garden 
ivery  few  years.  In  this  way  it  is  some- 
;imes  possible  to  use  soil  which  is  free, 
ir  nearly  so,  of  disease-producing  bac¬ 
teria  and  fungi. 

Locations  which  have  poor  soil  or  air 
Irainage  or  both  are  more  favorable 
'or  growth  of  many  disease-causing  or- 
anisms. 


The  specific  location  of  the  various 
crops  within  the  garden  should  be 
[hanged  each  year.  In  small  gardens 
his  is  not  as  easily  done  as  in  larger 
fardens.  Potatoes  and  tomatoes  are  re¬ 
lated  and  suffer  from  many  of  the 
lame  diseases.-Similarly  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  broccoli  are  related  and  suf¬ 
fer  from  the  same  diseases. 

■  Often  the  disease-causing  organisms 
live  over  winter  in  plant  refuse.  If  to¬ 
matoes  are  planted  in  the  same  place 
I  where  they  or  a  related  crop  were  last 
■eason  and  if  cabbage  is  planted  where 
cabbage  or  another  related  crop,  was 
planted  within  the  last  few  years,  then 
Ihe  disease-causing  organism  is  very 
I'Pt  to  be  in  the  soil  and  the  possibility 
pf  the  crop  being  infected  is  thereby 
increased. 

[_  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  which  occyr  on  tomatoes  ,are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  which  attack  cab¬ 
bage.  If  the  tomatoes  and  cabbage  are 
llanted  this  season  where  they  were 
mt  planted  last  season  one  step  in  dis¬ 
ease  control  will  have  been  taken. 

If  you  are  not  able  to  change  the  lo¬ 
tion  of  your  garden  or  if  your  garden 
so  small  that  crop  rotation  can  nol 


f  ectively  be  managed,  you  may  want 
consider  fumigating  the  garden  soil 
-nemicals  are  available  for  this  pur- 
lose.  If  it  is  possible  to  escape  the  dis¬ 
use-causing  organisms  by  rotations 
his  is  less  expensive. 

1  Fertilization 

|  Although  some  diseases  seem  tc 
i,riye  ^e^er  on  vigorously  growing 
|  an  s,  many  diseases  are  not  as  dam- 
dpng  to  plants  which  are  healthy  and 
owing  vigorously.  Additions  of  lime, 
dnure  and  fertilizers  to  the  garden 

fa\  con<3itions  which  are  more 

P  oi  able  for  rapid  growth  of  plants. 

8  ants  suffering  from  a  soil  too  acid 

Boil 1X>m  a  laCk  0f  Plant  nutrients  in  the 
I-6  less  vi8'orous  and  frequently 
fp  ..  suscePtible  to  plant  disease  in- 
L,10.!1-  Applications,  of  fertilizer,  es- 
0n  a  nitrogen,  as  a  side  dressing 
^  01  twice  during  the  growing  sea- 

'rowH,6  frecluently  desirable  for  best 
°f  many  vegetable  cpops. 


Seed  Selection 


Home 


lurch  gardeners  are  encouraged  t 
ihan  fSe  new  seed  each  season  rathe 
0  attempt  to  store  seed  from  on 
ev  in ^  i°  next-  The  amount  of  mon 
Iron  °  V6d  iS  usually  quite  small.  Fo 
shoul  i  uGed  storage  the  atmosphere 
kon  be  quite  dry  and  cool.  Mos 
an  pn  °'‘vners  attempt  to  store  seeds  n 
ton  «  Vlronment  which  is  too  moist  an< 

warm. 

I  Unless  the  gardener  has  a  variet; 


L 


which  is  not  available  from  commercial 
seedsmen  it  is  better  to  purchase  seed 
than  to  try  to  raise  arid  save  it.  Most 
seedsmen  obtain  their  seed  supply  from 
areas,  where  seed-borne  diseases  are 
either  non-existent  or  less  prevalent 
than  they  are  in  our  humid  environ¬ 
ment.  Efciseases  may  be  seed-borne  in 
one  of  two  ways.  The  disease-causing 
organism  may  be  within  the  seed  or  it 
may  be  on  the  seed  coat. 

As  an  aid  in  disease  control  most 
seedsmen  treat  their  seed  before  it  is 
sold.  The  seed  treatment  may  consist  of 
heating  the  seed  or  of  applying  one  or 
more  chemicals,  or  both.  Most  seeds  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  by  reputable  seedsmen 
are  so  treated .  as  an  added  protection 
for  thd  gardener. 

For  most  vegetables  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  seed  planted  be  treat¬ 
ed.  Commercial  seedsmen  have  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  know-how  and  can  do  this 
better  than  the  home  gardener.  It  is 
easier  and  more  economical  for  the 
home  gardener  to  purchase  treated 
seed  than  it  is  for  him  to  find  untreat¬ 
ed  seed  and  to  treat  it  himself.  The 
planting  of  disease-resistant  varieties 
is  a  major  step  in  the  disease  control 
campaign. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ALUMINUM  DECIDES 
HYDRANGEA  COLOR 


HOME  gardeners  may  change  the 
color  of  their  hydrangeas  with 
aluminum.  Sometimes  a  hydrangea  that 
used  to  be  blue  turns  pink. 

Plant  scientists  of  the  U.S.D.A.  ex¬ 
plain  that  plants  •  pick  up  aluminum 
from  the  soil  and  deposit  it  in  the 
flower  along  with  the  coloring  matter. 
Flowers  can  be  any  color  from  red  or 
pink  through  the  magentas  or  mauves 
to  blue,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
aluminum  they  get. 

Strongly  acid  soils  produce  blue  hy¬ 
drangeas,  while  mildly  acid  soils  pro¬ 
duce  red  ones.  Acidity  makes  the  alum¬ 
inum  naturally  present  in  the  soil  more 
available  to  the  hydrangea. 

Aluminum  also  intensifies  the  yel¬ 
lows,  which  scientists  have  found  are 
always  present  in  the  blossoms,  regard¬ 
less  of  flower  color.  If  the  aluminum 
makes  the  yellow  strong  enough  and 
the  yellow  then  combines  with  one  of 
the  other  colors,  the  result  may  be  one 
of  the  off-colors,  a  magenta  or  mauve. 

The  ratio  of  yellow  to  blue,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  determines  whether  the  flower 
will  be  clear  or  one  of  the  off-shades. 

If  you  want  to  keep  a  blue  hydrangea 
blue,  don’t  get  any  lime  around  the 
roots.  Lime  will  neutralize  the  acid 
soil.  And  if  you  want  to  keep  pink  ones 
pink,  use  lime. 

GREEN  LAWNS 

U.S.D.A.  reports  that  its  turf  spe¬ 
cialists  have  never  tested  the  product 
called  “Green  Plasma,’’  contrary  to 
claims  made  in  advertisements  that  ap¬ 
peared  recently  in  newspapers  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  United  States.  Pro¬ 
moters  of  the  product  have  described 
it  as  sensational  color-restorer  for 
lawns,  discovered  by  a  German  scien¬ 
tist,  and  tested  by  U.S.D.A. 

Advertisements  claim  that  by  sprink¬ 
ling  a  small  amount  of  the  product  on 
lawn,  the  user  will  never  have  to  wor¬ 
ry  about  burnt-out  lawn,  nor  have  to 
“spend  time,  energy  and  good  money  on 
‘fast’  greening  fertilizers  and  plant 
foods.”  U.S.D.A.  says  its  scientists  still 
recommend  adequate  water,  plus  lime 
and  proper  fertilizers  when  needed,  as 
essential  in  maintaining  or  improving 
quality  of  lawn. 


•  SIRE  OF  DISTINCTION  • 


NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  528-A 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


SEARSFARM  DEAN  ADA  IMPERIAL 
Sears  js  recognized  as  a  sire  of  distinction  because  he  has  an 
outstanding  pedigree,  and  his  daughters  are  of  desirable  type  and 
produce  at  a  high  level.  His  popularity  is  exemplified  by  the 
40.000  services  through  NYABC  since  May  1956. 

PEDIGREE 

He  is  a  son  of  the  high  ranking  AB  Proved,  Gold  Medal  sire  Sir 
Bess  Ormsby  Fobes  Dean.  His  dam  is  an  Excellent  cow,  Searsfarm 
Resolute  Countess  Ada,  which  produced  over  158,000  lbs.  milk  in 
eight  lactations. 

PRODUCTION 


Special  DHIC  proof  —  June  1957 

(AB  daughters  in  Ulster  County  herds) 


54 

daus. 

av. 

67R 

1 4,1 05M 

3.6% 

502F 

51 

daus. 

av. 

64R 

1  3,878M 

3.6% 

496F 

51 

dams 

av. 

206R 

1  3,1 78M 

3.5% 

467F 

Difference 

+  700M 

+  .1% 

+  29F 

TYPE 

Sear's  27  classified  daughters  exceed  the  national  breed  aver¬ 
age  on  fore  udder,  mammary  system,  body  capacity  and  overall 
type  score. 

For  complete  information  on  using  Sears  and  other  NYABC 
sires  through  Regular  or  Planned  Mating  Service  write: 


Gain  A  Year- PLANT  NOW 

STERNS  P[UM  SI 


RAWBER 


25  plants 


m 


25  for  $2.00 

50  for  3.25  _  _ 

100  for  5.00  1000  for  30.00 

All  Prices  Postpaid 


250  tor  $10.00 
500  for  18.00 


Each  plant  yields  ()  pints  a  year! 


Thousa'ndsofGiantBerries  Easy  *?  Wi",eir-Har?y! 

.« g  ,  Guaranteed!  Afoney-Back  Anytime 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry:  Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If  dis- 
NOW  READY!  — Stern’s  miracle  appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 


"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor!  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  ifveli 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

JEftern's  Nurseries 

Dept.  M-2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1959 


X 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept  .  M-2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  ’'PLUM-SIZE'’  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I'll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

l~~l  50  for  $3.25  Nome  _ 

□  100  for  $5.00 

□  250  for  $10.00  Address___ _ 

□  500  for  $18.00 

O  1000  for  $30.00  City _ Stale _ 

Postpaid  ^Trademark 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  well  informed  on  new  things 
on  the  market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get  what 
you,  want.  When  you  answer  an  "ad." 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


"Grow-'Em”  Milk  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Food  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 


Waverly.New  York 


(304)  24 


UNIVERSITY  TESTS  PROVE  YOU  GET 


TL% 

MORE  MILK 


■  with 

EARLY 

GRASS 


Exclusive 

GRANGE 

MARBLECOTE 


ACT  NOW!  ASSURE  FIRST  GRASS  PROFITS 


proves 

BEST 

for 

GRASS 


Grasses  are  high  in  protein:  you  can 
save  on  concentrate  and  grain. 
Grange’s  Marblecote  is  perfect  for 
grass.  Completely  air-tight,  keeps 
normal  nutritious  juices  in.  New 
streamlined  PERFORMER  gives 
you  new  convenience  and  features 
at  a  new  low  price.  Write  now  for 
colorful  bulletin. 


New  low  prices! 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON 
GRANGE  PERFORMER 


GtoW'Sf 

**-«*nt, 

"*o#t  4 

| fwerf 

•'  th,/ 


• - 1 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

Please  rush  free  Grange  Bulletin  and  j 
Grass  Facts.  No  obligation  of  course. 

name : . . 

I  address: . 


I  No  Down  Payment— 36  Months  To  Pay 

L _ _ _ 


j 


FIRESTONE  TS" 


SPECIAL  LOWEST 
WHOLESALE  PRICES 
FRESH  STOCK 
Factory  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money 
on  car.  truck  and  trac¬ 
tor  tires. 


SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 


2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


BESSIE 


America’s  Real  Business  Hen 


Babcock  Bessies  are  proving  real  money¬ 
makers  for  thousands  of  commercial  poul- 
trymen.  You,  too,  will  like  their  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  large,  high  quality,  white  eggs; 
long  lay;  and  I ivabi-l ity  as  chicks  and  layers. 

Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca  4-6384)  and 
we'll  book  you  today  for  any  hatch  you 
choose.  Money  saving  early  order  and  quan¬ 
tity  discounts. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  INC. 

Box  286-G  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


To  keep  your  ladino  you  must  follow 
some  system  of  management  which  per¬ 
mits  a  recovery  growth  of  8  to  10"  be¬ 
tween  grazings. 

You 

Can  Have 

LADINO 

By  GLEN  M.  WOOD 

Assoc.  Prof,  of  Agronomy,  University 
of  Vermont 

ON  VERMONT,  where  cows  out¬ 
number  people,  ladino  clover  is 
grown  on  more  farms  than  any 
other  single  forage  crop.  In  spite 
of  its  popularity,  and  the  accumulation 
of  know-how  on  its  culture,  farmers 
still  find  it  hard  to  maintain  uniform 
ladino  stands  year  after  year.  One-third 
of  the  Vermont  farmers  who  success¬ 
fully  establish  ladino  lose  their  stands 
in  less  than  three  years,  some  after 
just  one  year. 

Although  climatic  and  other  factors 
have  their  influence,  the  way  a  farmer 
manages  his  ladino  after  establishment 
largely  determines  its  success  or  fail¬ 
ure.  Experiments  at  Connecticut  have 
shown  that  excellent  ladino  stands,  with 
yields  as  high  or  higher  than  those  fol¬ 
lowing  establishment,  can  be  main¬ 
tained  for  15  years  or  more. 

You  can,  in  a  relatively  short  time, 
rejuvenate  a  poor  stand  of  ladino  into 
an  excellent  one  by  sound  manage¬ 
ment.  In  contrast,  a  poor  stand  of  al¬ 
falfa  or  red  clover  remains  poor  or  goes 
out  entirely,  regardless  of  any  attention 
given  it.  What  kind  of  a  management 
program  should  a  farmer  follow  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  keep  luxuriant  stands?  First, 
to  get  and  later  to  hold  a  good  stand, 
he  must  pay  attention  to  where  he 
seeds  this  clover.  Because  of  ladino’s 
shallow  root  system,  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  moisture  is  more  critical  to  its 
persistence  than  with  the  other  more 
deeply  rooted  legumes,  such  as  alfalfa 
or  birdsfoot.  Therefore,  seed  ladino  only 
on  high  organic  matter  soils,  silt  loams, 
or  other  soils  with  a  good  water  hold¬ 
ing  capacity. 

Crop  Early 

Ladino  is  best  used  exclusively  as  a 
pasture  crop.  This  is  true  principally 
for  the  following  reason.  Being  a  creep¬ 
ing  plant  in  the  manner  of  the  straw¬ 
berry,  ladino  rarely  exceeds  1  to  iy2 
feet  in  height.  Associated  grasses  fre¬ 
quently  will  grow  to  3  feet  or  more.  Un¬ 
less  the  shading  effect  of  the  erect  type 
grasses  is  eliminated  periodically  by 
cutting  or  grazing,  ladino  wanes  and 
soon  disappears. 

Frequently  a  ladino-grass  mixture 
cannot  be  used  exclusively  for  pasture 
and  the  first  crop  must  be  cut  for  silage 
or  hay.  In  this  case,  the  important 
thing  is  to  cut  the  crop  early.  A  survey 
of  Vermont  farmers  revealed  that  none 
of  them  who  kept  'ladino  six  years  or 
more  cut  their  first  crop  late. 

It  is  now  believed  by  research  work¬ 
ers  that  date  of  cutting  influences  qual¬ 
ity  more  than  does  stage  of  maturity. 
In  other  words,  cut  your  crop  in  early 
June  by  the  calendar  and  you’ll  not  only 
save  your  ladino  but  get  more  milk 
from  it  as  hay  or  silage. 

Controlled  Grazing 

Unlike  so-called  native  pastures  of 
bluegrass  and  white  clover,  ladino  and 
the  taller  growing  grasses  cannot  be 
grazed  continuously.  This  is  true  be¬ 
cause  the  leaves  are  largely  held  above 


the  “bite-line.”  Continued  removal  of 
leaves  literally  starves  the  plants  to 
death.  To  keep  enough  food  reserves  in 
the  creeping  stems  and  roots  of  ladino 
requires  some  system  of  management 
which  permits  a  recovery  growth  of 
8-10  inches  between  grazings. 

Many  ladino  pastures  in  the  North¬ 
east  go  out  because  of  continued  or  too- 
close  grazing  during  hot  dry  weather. 
Overgrazing  of  ladino  pastures  removes 
the  protective  canopy  of  leaves  and  ex¬ 
poses  both  soil  and  creeping  stems  to 
the  broiling  sun. 

Bare  soil  temperature  as  high  as  136° 
F.  have  been  recorded  at  Burlington, 
Vermont.  Adjacent  areas  under  only  3 
inches  of  forage  have  been  found  to  be 
as  much  as  38°  cooler.  From  this  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  ladino  stands  can  be 
lost  when  closely  grazed  during  hot, 
dry  weather.  Grazing  to  a  height  of  2-3 
inches  is  best  for  ladino  in  association 
with  such  tall  growing  grasses  as 
brome  or  orchard  grass. 

Ladino-grass  stands  should  not  be 
grazed  too  lightly,  however.  If  the 
grasses  are  not  set  back  periodically  by 
being  grazed  down  to  2-3  inches  they 
will  crowd  the  clover  and  force  it  out. 

Unlike  alfalfa,  fall  grazing  of  ladino 
will  not  hurt  the  stand.  It’s  a  good 
idea,  however,  to  allow  the  clover  to  go 
into  the  winter  with  a  3  to  4  inch  stub¬ 
ble.  This  accumulated  growth  provides 
insulation  and  aids  in  trapping  snow. 

Potassium  Important 

Research  at  the  Vermont  Station 
clearly  shows  that  ladino  will  not  per¬ 
sist  unless  given  enough  potassium.  Al¬ 
though  the  rate  of  potash  application 
should  be  adjusted  to  soil  type,  lighter 
soils  requiring  more,  most  of  our  New 
England  soils  require  150-180  pounds  of 
potash  per  acre  annually  to  maintain 
high  clover  populations.  This  can  best 
be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer  such  as  two  annual  applications 
of  300  pounds  per  acre  of  0-15-30  or 
equivalent. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
potassium  is  so  important  to  ladino. 
Potassium  is  needed  for  such  basic 
functions  as  food  manufacture,  resist¬ 
ance  to  disease,  and  efficient  use  of 
water.  Ladino  clover  contains  a  higher 
percentage  of  potassium  in  the  plant 
than  of  any  other  mineral  element.  If 
the  supply  of  potassium  is  limited,  the 
clover,  not  the  grass,  is  the  first  to 
suffer. 

Generally  speaking  smaller  more  fre¬ 
quent  applications  of  potash-carrying 
fertilizers  during  the  growing  season 
give  better  results.  Brown,  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Experiment  Station,  has  shown 
that  100  pounds  of  potash  divided  into 
four  applications  gives  almost  as  good 
results  as  150  pounds  applied  in  one 
large  dose. 

Timing  Important 

In  order  to  get  top  summer  .growth, 
part  of  the  annual  fertilizer  applica¬ 
tion  (for  example  300  lbs.  per  acre  of 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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For  Crop,  Orchard  and 
Pasture  Irrigation 


tynJldt 


on 


Hale 


Irrigation  Pumping  Units 

FOR  MORE  WORK  AT  LOWER  COST 

You  may  find  the  HALE  type  PIR  (trailer  or 
skid  mounted)  just  what  you  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for — pumps  500  GPM  at  100  PSI;  700  at 
75  PSI.  Other  units  range  from  the  CIRV 
(1560  GPM  at  75  PSI)  to  the  FZ  or  new  Hale 
“TOKkKNT,”  suitable  for  low  cost  irriga¬ 
tion  01  small  acreage.  Note:  Now  available, 
Model  3PTF  for  use  with  farm  tractors! 
Pumos  350  GPM  at  80  lbs. 


Ask  about  the  New 

HALE  “Torrent” 


Self-Priming  Portables 


Quality-built,  quick-starting,  low-cost 

ideal  for  "on-the-spot’'  filling  of  tanks  with  water, 
liquid  fertiliser  —  also  for  small  irrigation  jobs! 
stand-by  water  system  and  emergency  fire  fighting! 
Pumps  over  7000  gallons  per  hour! 

HALE  Irrigation  Pumping  Units  are  sold  thru 
Distributors  who  are  well  qualified  to  'En¬ 
gineer  a  system  best  suited  to  YOUR  needs. 


Write  today  to  Dept.  AA 
for  full  information. 
PROMPT  REPLY  GUARANTEED 


a  in  e  . . 


(I  dress 


/atcr  Source  . No.  Acres 

IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


■  J  A|  C  fire  PUMP  CO 

nALE  CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA 
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KEEP  TEAT  AUIKIHG! 
get  FASTER  mist 

SORE  •  SCAB  •  INJURED  TEATS 
OBSTRUCTIONS  •  HARD  MILKERS 


FLEX-0  MEDICATED  TEAT  DILATORS 


SAFER  —  “The  ONLY  Cloth-covered 
Dilators  That  Contain  NO  WIRES”— A 
positive  safe-guard  against  further  injury. 

MORE  EFFECTIVE -They  contain  MORE 
medication  —  carry  MORE  antiseptics 

farther  into  teat  canal.  t 

Flex-o  Teat  Dilators — by  their  antiseptic,  ge#*e 
dilating  action  —  provide  soothing  relief,  resist 
infection  and  promote  clean,  rapid  healing. 

KEEP  TEAT  OPEN  UNTIL  HEALED. 


TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

Regular  —  tor  j 

Large  —  lor  larger  teals 


48  Dilators ....  $1.0 
24  Dilators . 65 


At  your  dealer,  or  postpaid. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 
CEDAR  GROVE.  16,  N.J. 


FLEX-O  medicated 

TEAT  DILATORS 


Get  your  baby  chicks  from 
the  strain  which  produced 


MEG  O’DAY 


•  "STERNS  16-3  IMPERIALS" 

The  World's  Champion  Leghorn 
Laid  362  eggs  in  365  days.  ( 
rife  for  Literature,  Prices,  Open  DaM 

TERN  BROS.  South  Vineland,  N.  I 


Works 


in  seconds! 


33&. 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts  .  .  .  screws  .  ■ P°rti 

liquid 

wrench 


The  super-pcnctrad"^ 

solvent  that  1u,cklLn 
rust  and  corrosion. 

AT  HARDWARE  STORES. 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERTS 


RADIATOR  specialty  CO. 

Charlotte.  North  w 
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Odds  On  The  Weather 


By  HUGH  M.  WILSON 


IT  HAS  been  said  that  the  formula  for 
a  good  crop  is:  80%  good  weather, 
18%  good  luck  and  the  rest  good  man¬ 
agement.  That  is  an  exaggeration  but 
the  weather  certainly  is  a  factor  not  to 
[be  minimized. 

With  the  kind  of  climate  we  have  in 
I  the  Northeast  anything  can  happen  and 
I  sometimes  it  does.  For  instance:  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1958  was  a  month  of  snow  and 
blizzards.  In  1956  one  hurricane  dump¬ 
ed  14  inches  of  rain  on  some  localities. 
Back  in  1908  New  York  had  a  two 
I  months’  drought  during  which  no  rain 
was  reported  anywhere  in  the  state.  In 
1 1816  (the  year  without  a  summer) 
there  was  frost  and  snow  every  month 
of  the  year.  But  fortunately  such  ex¬ 
tremes  of  weather  are  rare. 

For  the  most  part  our  climate  follows 
I  rather  definite  cycles  and  patterns.  So 
by  studying  long  term  records  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  figure  what  the  chances  are  for 
a  certain  kind  of  weather  in  any  given 
month  or  year.  Such  a  study  was  made 
at  Ithaca.  In  reporting  the  results  we 
must  disregard  Will  Rogers’  advice 
which  was,  “Brag  about  your  own  com¬ 
munity  even  though  you  must  lie  to  do 
it”.  However,  we  will  bet  a  cooky  that 
your  weather  isn’t  much  better. 

Someone  said  there  are  three  kinds 
|  of  lies:  plain  lies,  darn  lies  and  statis¬ 
tics.  Be  that  as  it  may,  here  are  some 
statistics  on  Ithaca  weather.  The  odds 
I  are  4  to  1  that  during  April  and  May 
we  will  have  so  much  rain  that  many 
[  fields  cannot  be  worked.  During  this 
same  period  the  odds  are  5-1  that  the 
[  average  air  temperature  will  be  lower 
than  60°  F.  which  is  too  cold  for  corn 
j  and  other  warmth-loving  crops. 

When  our  last  spring  frost  is  later 
than  usual  the  odds  are  3  to  2  that  we 
will  have  an  early  frost  in  the  fall.  The 
chances  are  7  to  1  that  fast-growing 
crops  will  suffer  from  lack  of  water 
sometime  during  the  growing  season. 
And  finally  it’s  at  least  10  to  1  that 
there  will  be  a  hard  gully-washing  rain. 


If  Ithaca  weather  is  typical  does  this 
mean  that  New  York  State  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  farming?  Absolutely  not.  In 
spite  of  our  small  size  we  are  second 
to  only  one  state  in  dairy  production. 
We  are  first  in  production  of  several 
important  vegetables.  Yields  per  acre 
are  as  high  or  higher  than  those  ob¬ 
tained  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

We  raise  good  crops  because  farmers, 
like  other  good  gamblers,  recognize  the 
odds  and  play  their  cards  accordingly. 
Here  are  some  examples.  Wet  weather 
odds  are  improved  by  selecting  well 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

To  work  at  the  things  you  love,  or 
for  those  you  love,  is  to  turn  work 
into  play  and  duty  into  privilege. 

— Parlette 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

drained  soils  for  certain  crops  and  by 
improving  drainage.  A  well-drained, 
well-aerated  soil  is  many  degrees 
warmer  than  the  air  so  corn  will  grow 
even  when  the  weather  is  cool.  We  se¬ 
lect  seed  varieties  that  mature  between 
frosts.  Good,  well-managed  soil  will 
store  a  two  week’s  supply  of  moisture 
for  crops.  Hard  rains  cause  little  dam¬ 
age  on  land  that  is  properly  protected. 

But  though  we  are  doing  a  good  job 
we  need  to  do  better  because  weather 
is  now  even  more  important  than  it  used 
to  be.  Old  Dobbin  could  wallow  through 
a  mud  hole  but  a  tractor  gets  stuck. 
As  we  shoot  for  higher  crop  yields  the 
need  for  midsummer  moisture  becomes 
more  acute.  With  present  crop  produc¬ 
tion  costs  we  can’t  afford  to  have  the 
weather  stack  the  deck. 

So,  as  Baron  Rothschild  said,  “Hats 
off  to  the  past.  Coats  off  to  the  future.” 
New  information  and  methods  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  developed  for  beating  the 
odds  on  the  weather.  It  will  pay  to  keep 
informed. 


You  Can  Have  Ladino 


(Continued  from 

0-15-30)  should  be  applied  in  the  spring 
after  the  pasture  has  been  grazed  once 
or  twice  (preferably  twice).  A  second 
application  should  be  applied  in  late 
summer  to  encourage  fall  growth  and 
promote  winter  hardiness. 

Phosphorous,  although  less  critically, 
is  also  important  to  the  persistence  of 
ladino.  In  a  survey,  the  Vermont  f arm¬ 
ors  whose  stands  lasted  an  average  of 
six  years  or  more  topdressed  annually 
with  142  pounds  per  acre  of  phosphoric 
acid.  A  substantial  portion  of  this  phos¬ 
phorous  was  applied  in  the  form  of 
manure  reinforced  with  superphosphate. 

It  has  recently  been  found  by  Cooper 
and  Woodle  of  the  Clemson  Agricul- 
ural  College  that  bloat  in  cattle  and 
other  ruminants  can  be  controlled  by 
adequate  phosphorous  fertilization. 

Boron  Needs 

In  1947  Midgley  and  Dunklee  made 
c  cmical  studies  of  39  different  Ver- 
°nt  soils.  They  found  that  approxi- 
ately  half  of  the  soils  are  lacking  in 
ron  and  most  of  the  remaining  ones 
eed  extra  boron  for  crops  such  as  al- 

nn  rf  and  ladino-  To  guard  against  bor- 
j  deficiency,  a  mixed  fertilizer  contain- 
ng  boron  should  be  used  when  seeding 
own,  or  occasionally  as  a  topdressing 
n  established  stands.  Do  not  use  more 

thM-1  necessary  however.  Prince  found 
•  continued  topdressing  of  borax, 
10  6W  ^amPshire,  even  at  the  rate  of 
Pounds  per  acre  per  year,  resulted 


Opposite  Page) 

in  lower  yields  of  ladino-grass  mix¬ 
tures. 

Manur^  Cuts  Down  Winterkilling 

Ninety-four  percent  of  the  Vermont 
farmers  with  ladino  stands  averaging 
six  years  in  life  applied  manure  to  their 
clover.  Only  a  little  more  than  half  of 
those  with  shorter  lived  stands  top- 
dressed  with  manure.  This  may  come  as 
a  shock  to  farmers  who  have  always 
been  advised  to  keep  manure  off  the 
clover.  Timing  of  application  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  here.  The  farmers  with 
the  longer-lived  stands  tended  to  apply 
manure  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
rather  than  in  fall  as  more  commonly 
done.  When  ladino  winter-kills,  the 
damage  is  usually  done  during  late 
winter  or  early  spring.  Topdressing 
lightly  with  6-8  tons  during  late  winter 
reduces  winter-killing  by  insulating  the 
exposed  creeping  stems  from  which 
next  years’  growth  develops.  Don’t 
make  the  age  old  mistake,  if  a  little  is 
good  a  lot  is  better.  Too  much  manure 
may  overly  stimulate  spring  growth  of 
grasses  at  the  expense  of  the  clover. 

The  value  of  manure  in  maintaining 
ladino  stands,  from  the  chemical  as  well 
as  the  physical  standpoint,  is  very  high. 
In  addition  to  the  known  benefits  from 
the  major  and  minor  fertilizer  elements 
it  contains,  the  role  of  hormones  and 
other  substances  that  promote  long- 
lived  stands  remains  to  be  more  fully 
studied. 


Good  tasting,  top  grade  milk  sells  better 
and  brings  higher  premiums  but  milk  must 
be  cooled  properly  to  maintain  perfect 
high  quality  flavor.  Only  Haverly  exclu¬ 
sive  semi-direct  expansion  bulk  milk  cool¬ 
ing  cools  constantly  assuring  you  of  proper 
milk  cooling.  When  Haverly  safeguards 
milk  quality,  there’s  never  any  worry 
about  souring,  rancidity,  buttering  or  off- 
flavor  milk. 

Copper  is  the  key  to  Haverly’s  unique 
cooling  advantages.  Copper  cold  walls  and 
exclusive  heat  exchangers  draw  heat  from 
the  milk.  Fast  one-step  cooling  brings 
milk  temperature  down  to  36°.  Then  cop¬ 
per  heat  exchangers  continue  to  carry  heat 
away  from  the  milk  — keep  temperatures 
going  down— never  up— between  milkings. 

When  additional  milkings  are  added, 
Haverly  maintains  a  blend  temperature  of 
45°  or  less. 

Find  out  how  Haverly’s  low  down  pay¬ 
ment,  long-term  pay  plan  helps  farmers 
buy  the  one  cooler  that’s  on  the  job  full¬ 
time. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


JOHN  WOOD  COMPANY 


DON'T  SETTLE  FOR 
PART-TIME  MILK  COOLING 


HAVERLY  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
Royersford,  Pa.  •  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Bulk  Milk  Coolers 

SUPERIOR  METALWARE  DIVISION 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Wire  Crates  for  paper  and  gloss  bottles 
Dispenser  Cans  •  Milk  Cons  •  Ice  Cream  Cans 
Hardening  Baskets  •  Hooded  and  Open  Pails 
Strainers  •  Metalware  for  the  Dairy  Industry 
and  Waste  Receptacles 


CATALOG 


DAIRY 
SUPPLIES  & 
SPECIALTIES 


CATALOG 
i  MAILED 


OVER 

2000  ITEMS 


DE.QVJEST 


KILL  RATS 


WITH 


K-R-O 

Why  let  rats  spread  disease  and  de- 
struction  on  your  property?  K-R-O 
with  Red  Squill  is  easy  to  use  .  .  .  gets 
rid  of  rats  quickly.  When  used  as  di¬ 
rected,  K-R-O  is  deadly  to  all  rats,  \et 
safe  around  children,  pets,  livestock 
and  poultry.  Available  in  Bis-Kit 
or  Powder  form  at  seed,  feed  and 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464- H  CAMDEN  1 .  N.  J. 


STAINLESS  STEEL 
PAILS  •  STRAINERS 
Veterinary  Supplies 
DAIRY  SCALES 
MILK  FILTERS 
WASH  TANKS 
DEHORNERS 
CLIPPERS 


THE  MOORE  BROS -  CORP.,  ALBANY  10,N.Y. 
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ADVERTISING  HATES— 15  cents,  per  word  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J  S  Jones.  100 
Mair  Rd  .  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words  Minimum  $1.50,  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P  O.  Box  514. 
ITH  *CA.  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  required 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  bALE— T.  li  anu  Btoodtestea  tioi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  tots  E,  C. 
Talbot.  Leonirdsville.  New  York 


EtwPlRE  Li'/tLSiOCK  MAkKEiING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regu.ar  livestock  sates  every 
Monday  at  Dryden;  Tuesday  at  Ca.edonia, 
Gouverneur,  West  Y\  infield;  Wednesday  at  liull- 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


ABLRDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  ANGUS  BuELS  and  registered  neilers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  STEER  FEEDER  CAEVES,  550#  av¬ 
erage.  25  head  the  finest,  raised  on  our  tarms. 
Also  30  good  Angus  cows  bred  to  a  fine  regis¬ 
tered  Angus  bull  for  April  calving.  Pinehaven 

•  Farms  Inc..  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _  _ 

ANGUS  JdE CAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  mo.t,  you 
get.  more!  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE;  PUREBRED  ANGUS  yeaning  bulls 
and  heifers,  vaccinated.  Also  seven  Angus  steers. 
Gordon  Davis.  Branchport,  New  York. _ 

REGISTERED  ANGUS — -FOUR.  YEAR  old  llerd 
sire,  cows  and  open  heiicrs  Snyder  Farms, 
D.vsart,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE:  12  to  18  MONTHS  old  Registered 
Aberdeen- Angus  bulls  and  some  bred  heners. 
Tuberculosis  and  certified  Brucellosis  iree.  Heck- 

man  Farm,  Earl  Heckman,  Victor,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  FiFTY  YEARLING  grade  Angus 
steers  and  heifers,  all  to  one  buyer.  Esther 
Thompson.  King  Ferry,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Man-cei- 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  p.enly 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Lath,  Bunviile, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene.  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


GCATS 


STAINLESS  STEEL  MiLKING  PAILS,  strain¬ 
ers,  bottle-caps,  leather  collais.  etc.  Send  23c  tor 
catalogue  refunded  with  first  order.  Hoegger 
Supply  Co..  Box  A.  Millord.  Pa. 

MONEY  1 N  DAIRY  GOATS!  Produce  heahhtul 
milk.  Monthly  magazine  U-month  trial  81.00. 
Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia,  Dept.  E-36.  Mo. 


SWINE 


ANDY’S  KOLL  VIEW  Yorkshires  registered  fall 
boars  by  Inniscarra  Field  Marshall  5th.  Giit,s 
and  pigs  all  agtis.  E.  W.  Andress,  Williamson. 

N.  Y. — R.D.  #1. _ _ _ 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  "  SPRING  pigs, 
either  sex  unrelated,  certified,  rheat  type.  A.  G. 
Sinsebaugh,  Bonnie  View  Farms.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  Service  Boars,  bred 
gilts.  Baby  pigs — last  growers.  C.  W.  Hillman. 
Vineentown,  New  Jersey. 


HORSES 


WELL  MATCHED  TEAM  OF  GREY  geldings, 
1700  lbs.  apiece,  4  and  5  years  old.  Also  team  of 
Belgian  geldings  1800  lbs.  apiece,  4  and  6  years, 
cheslhut  and  sorrel.  Ail  horses  quiet  and  broken. 
Apply  to  J.  Clarence  Elliott.  RR2.  Shallow  Lake. 
Ontario,  Canada. 

DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood  Locke,  New  York  _ 

BOXERS  —  CROPPED.  INOCULATED.  Cham 
pionship  breeding.  They  satisfy.  John  Thurber, 
Ithaca,  New  York _ 

REGISTERED  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  puppies. 
Born  hunters.  Luettgens,  RD1.  Freehold,  IM,  J. 
IRISH  SE  T  TER  PUPPIES-  champion  sired, 
A.K.C.  Registered,  Hunting  and  show  stock.  John 
McGovern,  Purdys  Station.  New  York. 
BLOODHOUND  PUPPIES  AKC  kEG.  'Another 

beautiful  litter  both  red  and  black  and  tab.  Ex¬ 
cellent  bloodlines.  Price  reasonable.  Charles  Row¬ 
land,  DeKalb  Junction.  N,  Y.  Tel.  18F13. _ 

l-’OUK  MOD  it  is  GERMAN  Shepherd  white 
female,  partly  trained.  845.00,  grays  830.00  up, 
litter  reg.  Evelyn  Chaplin,  Post  Mills,  Vermont. 

REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  6  month  oid  pup 
$25,  3  month  old  pup  815.  Also  grown  dogs  of 
same,  best  of  bloodlines.  Grace  Janowsky,  Wells- 
burg.  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 


MEADOW  VIEW  CHLcxxb  aie  uependable  lor  Lop 
breeding.  Get  the  latest  information  about  the 
Mount  Hope  Queen!  Our  Strain  Cross  Leghorns 
are  giving  wonderful  results.  Get  our  prices  be 
fore  ordering  chicks.  For  the  best  heavies  buy 
our  first  generation  Harco  R.  L  Reds,  and  oui 
ail  Harco  Sex-links.  Also  Lawton  White  Rocks. 
Our  Cornish  Cross  will  please  you  with  their  fast 
growth.  They  are  beautiful,  and  bread.  A  Mount 
Hope  Franchise  Hatchery  is  our  guaiantee  oi 
quality.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum-typhoid 
Clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks.  Henry  M.  Fryer 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7501  Greenwich.  New  York 

SUNNY  BROOK  r  ILL  HA  V  E  BABY  uiii.UK.". 

available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  t  black 
pullets),  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  inc.  A  Howard  Fingar 
Box  106  Hudson  N  Y  Phone  "  1611 _ 

BABY’  CHICK  BARGAINS,  8a  i,  loo  uOD 
Rocks.  Reds  Hampshires  Crosses  Price  it 
hatchery  Surplus  Chick  Cc..  Miles  burg  4  Pa. 


GENE  l  ie  Research  pays  oil  a  .ruguci  punas 
for  you  The  CB  Leghorn  -  Cross  developed  by 
Creighton  Brothers  is  the  outstanding  result  of 
an  intensive  breeding  research  program;  hatched 
exclusively  in  New  York  State  by  us  VYe  also 
offer  our  own  strain  ol  Leghorns  and  Harco 
Reds  which  have  given  excellent  reruns  lot  many 
years.  Free  descriptive  literature  and  prices 
Wallace  H.  Rich  &  _Son _  1 1 nba rt  New  York 

WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs.  Con¬ 
test  proven  strain  for  errs  and  meal.  Puiiorum 
clean.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Uowantia.  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICKS 


BLOOD  tESTED  LtiiCKE  WHITE  Vantress  810 
per  100  Assorted  All  Heavies  86. 50  pet  100.  Leg 
Broiiers  82.50  per  100  Ship1  al  once  C.O.D 

Klines  Poultry  Farm  Shartlesvilie  Pa _ 

SENSATION  OFFER!  10  EXTRA  cnicus  every 
100.  Money  making  chicks,  puiiorum  c.ean.  Our 
special  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks  that  ready 
pay  off — both  on  the  mafket  and  at  the  nest. 
28  varieties.  Many  matings  ROP  sired.  Low  as 
87.95  100.  Day  old  or  started  chicks,  duck¬ 

lings  and  turkey  poults  weekly.  Write  Heaithy 

Hatcheries,  ML  Healthy,  Ohio. _ . 

MAMMOTH  COCHINS  CHICKS  35f  eggs  25c. 

Vatnauskas,  Fultonville.  N.  Y. _ _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  UAiuHiNG  GENUiuE  Rim 
ber  Leghorns  bred  lot  targe  eggs  -early 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  luoci  pet  tozer 
eggs  -important  with  the  narrow  piolit  margins 
ol  today  We  also  nave  a  smadei  oreed  ol  Rea 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  Big  meal 
birds  don  t  pay  In  tlte  present  market  and  , small 
ci  birds  mean  more  eggs  tor  less  teed,  send  loi 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers  RD  ~>A  Ithaca  New  York 
Phone  4-6336.  


PULLETS 


SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times— from  tne  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America  — White  Leghorns  -  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  i  black  pullets'.  Ready-to-lay  write  ot 
phone  lot  list  of  stock  available  tor  immedia't 
shipment  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms  me.  A  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106.  Hudson,  N  Y  Ph.  8-1611 


DUCKS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  May  824.95- 

100.  Meadowbrook.  Richfield _ 2,  Penna. 

JANSEN  STRAIN  KHAKi-campoeu  due K. lags, 
fabulous  layers,  12-84.00.  25-86.50,  100  [>21.00. 

Howard  Butler,  Otego.  N.  Y. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  ROUEN  DUCKS  —  breeding  pairs 
85.00.  87.50  and  810.00  each.  Joseph  Nicholas, 
Mansfield,  Penna. 


CAPONS 


STARTED  SURGICAL  CAPONS  —  Available  in 
large  and  small  lots  Plan  now  to  grow  capons 
for  profit  or  your  own  eating  pleasure.  Free 
Capon  Facts  ’n  Figures.  Alan  Rhodes.  Kingsley. 
Penna. 

TURKEYS 


TURKEY  POULTS— EGGS  BROAD  BREASTED 
Bronze  October,  November  Decembet  delivery 
■Lu Kelt's  Hatchery.  East  Moriches  N  Y  Phone 

CE  3-0427.  _ _ 

rPREiVUUM  PROFIT, ”  LARGER,  heavier 
Bellsville  Broad-Breasts.  Four  vvk  poults  889.00 
100.  Meadowbrook,  Rick  field,  2,  Pa. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  t'OR  sugars  Broad  whues 
B.B.  Bronze,  small  while  poults.  Free  literature, 
prices.  Bartlett’s  Turkey  Hatchery.  R#6,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.  


GEESE 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  Large  fast  growing  strain. 
81.50  each.  Minimum  6  postpaid.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed  Fred  Wilson  Kasthampton.  Mass. 


WHITE  CHINESE  EACH  .>1.25,  White  Emdens 
each  81-40.  Order  now,  20%  down  balance  COD. 
Wethii  Goose  Farm.  Granville,  New  York. 


WHITE  CHINA  GOSLINGS — 10  tor  89.00  post¬ 
paid.  Large  gray  goslings  also  available.  Prompt 
service.  Write:  Charles  Howland,  Route  1.  En- 

dicott.  New  York. _ 

GOSLINGS :  EM  DEN  and  Toulouse  crosses  81.35 
each ;  least  amount  10.  Also  started  goslings.  B. 
Sander,  R.D.  #2.  Harpursville,  N.  Y. 


GAME  BIRDS 


RING  NECK  PHEASANT— Eggs  or  chicks,  order 
now.  Special  late.  Non-flying  pinioned  pheasant 
also  available.  Write  or  phone  for  details.  West 
&  Page,  Pheasant  Farin',  Sutton,  N.  II. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  EE  ALAND  Rabbits  or 
mink  on  8500  month  plan.  Free  details.  White’s 
Babbitry.  Delaware  Ohio. 


lyk’ND  FOR  FREE  COPY  NRBA  Rabbit  News, 
Box  243,  Thompson,  Conn. 


FISH 


FISH  FOR  FARM  PONDS'.  Bass,  trout,  wall¬ 
eyes,  muskies,  channel  cats,  bullheads,  biue,  red 
gills,  crappies.  rock  bass,  perch,  sheepheads, 
white  bass.  Aquatic  plants.  Order  with  confi¬ 
dence  from  Pennsylvania’s  largest  fish  hatchery. 
Zetts  Fish  Hatchery,  Drifting,  Penna. 


BEES 


PACKAGE  BEES.  MY  NORTHERN-BRED 
Italians  and  Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  pro 
duetive.  they  will  produce  your  honey  and  pol¬ 
linate  your  crops.  Two  pounds  $4.60;  three 
pounds  85  70,  queens  included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10 
per  package.  None  COD.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stock 
ton.  New  Jersey. 


AUCTIONEERS 


SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  giad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  ana  tarm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  .Y'ork. 


EARTHWORMS 


FRLL  PICTURE  HOLDER.  How  to  Male 
$3,000  Yearly  Sparetime  Raising  Earthworms' 

•  -> * r •  v:  -  -i  (  edar  Hill  I’exas 


SAMPLE  150  RED  WIGGLER  Fishworms  and 
30-page  illustrated  raising  instruction  booklet. 
$1.50  postpaid.  $300.00  month  possible!  Sell  ali 
raised!  Box  194AA,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  POSTS,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving  15c  each  at 
yard.  Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
for  durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town 
line  Road  Marccllus,  New  York.  Closed  Sunday. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon  t  ree  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School  Mas  •  City  11  Iowa 


AUCTION  SCHOOL.  FT.  SMITH. 
Catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


Ark.  Free 


NURSERY  STOCK 


FRUIT  GROVVEita'  A  l  l  En  l  ION  :  For  Sale 
Fruit  trees  Budded  from  select  strains  tc  pro 
duce  'high  price  Luit  Write  luuay  lot  priet 
list  ouLliniiig  stock  available  loi  Spong  plant 
ms  Mayo  Brothers  Nursery  Fairport,  N  Y  . 
GIANT  COLOR  CATALOG  —  FREE!  Hardy 
Northern-grown  nursery  stock.  Hundreds  o,  va¬ 
rieties  of  guaranteed  dwarf  and  standard  fruit 
trees,  berry  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  shade 
trees,  etc  Write  to  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries.  A5-3 
Map.e  Street,  Dansville,  New  York. 


PLANTS 


VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS;  Pre¬ 
mier.  Sparkle,  Armore.  Robinson.  Dunlap,  Tehn. 
Beauly  $3  —  100.  Regular  Gem,  Superfeeuon. 
Brilliant,  Everbearing  $4 — 100.  Latham  raspberry 
$$ — 100  postpaid.  Perkins  Berry  Farm.  RFD  ft  1. 
Box  230.  Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY,  BLUEBERRY 
plants— best  and  latest  in  small  fruit  varieties 
including  Blaze  Merrimack,  Earlidawn.  Sure 
crop  strawberries.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
planting  guide.  Walter  K  Morss  &  Son.  Brad 

ford.  Mass _ _  _ 

STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Free 
catalog.  Rexford  Sprout,  Waverly.  New  York. 
CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh 
dug  from  our  muck  larm:  Premier,  Catskill. 
Robinson  Sparkle,  Fairfax  grown  trom  virus 
free  stock.  Empire,  Pocanontas  of  regular  stock. 
$3.00  per  hundred  postpaid.  Everbearing.  Stream 
liner  and  Superfect.ion  $4.Yo  per  hundred  post 
paid.  Write  for  quantity  prices.  Braman  Brothers 
enfield.  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  VIRGINIA  State  in¬ 
spected  tomato  plants,  grown  from  premium 
certified  seed.  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
sweet  potato,  pepper.  Quality  costs  no  more. 
Write  or  telephone  for  catalogue  and  prices.  J.  P. 
Councill  Co.,  Logan  23546 — Franklin.  Va.  "Vir 
ginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 


THOMPSON’S  VIGOROUS  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS.  Vermont  grown  from  virus-free  stock. 
Catskill  and  Howard  17.  (Premier).  50-82.00; 
100-83.25  ;  300-88.00;  500-812.00;  1.000-821.00. 

Postpaid.  Trimmed,  ready  to  set  from  heavy 
rooted  plants.  We  recommend  Catskill  as  the 
best  strawberry  for  New  England.  Instructions 
included.  Glenn  Thompson.  Johnson.  Vermont. 


ASPARAGUS,  2  YR..  25-81.75;  1 00-83. 8 j;  1.000- 
820.00.  3  Yr..  25-82.00;  100-85.00:  500-  815.00. 
Victoria  Rhubarb  2  yr.,  6-81.75;  12-82.75;  25- 
85.00.  Horseradish,  12-8.75;  50-81.95;  100-83.50, 
prepaid.  Free  catalogue.  Field  Plant  Farm. 

Sewell.  New  Jersey  _ _ _ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS,  disease  free,  well 
rooted,  high  yielding  plants  from  improved  va¬ 
rieties.  Bunch-Vine  Portorieos,  Nancy  Halls.  Red- 
Yellow  yams.  All  Golds.  Planting  guide  free.  100. 
$0.35;  1.000.  $3.00;  5,000.  813.75.  Dunn’s  Plants. 
Gleason.  Tennessee 

STRAWBERRY  -  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Highest 
quality.  State  inspected.  Strawberries  from  virus 
free  stock.  Howard  17,  Catskill,  Sparkle.  50- 
$2.25;  100-83.50;  200-86.50;  300-89.00;  500- 

812.00:  1000-823.00.  Latham  raspberries:  25- 

$3.25:  50-85.50;  100-810.00;  500-840.00.  Post¬ 

paid.  Descriptive  price  list.  Kenberry  Nurseries. 
Rev.  Kenneth  W.  Berry,  Randolph.  Vermont. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Newest  Buncn  Port- 
orico,  Allgold.  Goldrush.  Nancy  Hall.  Portoriean: 
Postpaid— 200-81.50,  300-82.00.  500-82.50,  1000- 
84.00.  New  Red  Yam,  Yellow  Candie  and  Red 
Nancy:  200-82.75,  300-83.75.  500-84.75.  Strong, 
healthy,  moss  packed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
High  Yield  Plant  Company.  McKenzie.  Tenn. _ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Portricans — Nancy- 
tialls.  200-81.00;  500-81.75:  1.000-83.00.  Guar¬ 

anteed  safe  delivery  Fred  Stoker,  Dresden, 

Tennessee.  _ _ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Guaranteed.  Porto 
Ricos.  Nancy  Halls.  “Bunch.”  200-81.00;  500- 
$1.75;  1000-83.00;  5000-813.75.  4400  bushels. 

Tennessee’s  largest  dealer.  Experienced,  depend¬ 
able.  Nationally  advertised.  Many  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  customers.  Steele  Plant  Company,  Glea¬ 
son.  Tennessee. 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  VARIETIES  UN 
EQUALED  for  hardiness  in  this  northern  climate 
collection  of  18  ransplants  $2.00  postpaid.  Full 
color  range,  variety  list  free  Elm  Tree  Perer 
nial  Farm.  Southington  (  onn 


HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED  dahlia  tubers  til, 
June  1.  Mixed,  mostly  purple.  12  for  81,  post¬ 
paid.  Howard  Snyder,  Lisbon.  New  York. 


DAHLIA  BULBS  14  ASSORTED,  large  varieties. 
$2.00  postpaid.  Ray  Joyce,  Kendall,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  NORTHERN  FIELD  grown  dayiiiies. 
Introductory  special:  Three  husky  plants  —  red. 
yellow,  pink  for  only  81.69  prepaid  (value  $3.00). 
Catalog  lilies  and  dayiiiies  free.  Saxton  Daylily 
Gardens  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


HAY  AND  OATS 


HAY:  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CUTTING  Alfalla 
timothy  mixed  feeding  nay  Wheat  straw,  eat 
corn!  James  Keliy  137  E  Seneca  l’pke.  Syra 
ruse  N  Y  Phone  HO-92^85 


TARPAULINS 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

May  17  Issue . Closes  May  2 

June  7  Issue .  .  Closes  May  23 

June  21  Issue . Closes  June  6 

July  5  Issue . Closes  June  20 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 


PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS.  Cheeseciou, 
100  yards  by  52”  in  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
87.00  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein 
Thomwood,  New  York 


suos 


SWEET  ONION  PLANT  assortment  —  approxi¬ 
mately  500  plants.  $2  prepaid,  fresh  from  Texas 
Plant  Company,  Farmersville,  Texas.  "Home  Or 
The  Sweet  Onion.”  Prompt  shipment — satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 


CACTI-SUCCULENTS.  named  assortment,  10  for 
$2.00.  Price  list  10#  Feldmans,  1707  Robindale. 
West  Covina,  Calif. 


WANTED.  ALFALFA  CLOVER  mixed  nay 
tractor  trailer  loads.  Premium  paid  for  wire 
bales.  S.  A  Rauch  Nt*w  Hope  Penna  Volunteei 
2-2081. 


(  OUN — DuY  SHELLED  corn  for  sale.  Phone 
Trumans  burg'-  2526  or  write  Beach  Stover,  Tru- 
mansburg  N.  Y 


ANVAS  COVERS  -  i  at  pud. ms  save—  Duel, 
from  Factory  lo  you.  Double  stitched,  reinioreeu 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8.  $5.04:  7-9  v 
11-8.  -87.78:  11-8  x  13-8  $13  44  FOB  Factory 

Write  fo’  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Sample.' 
)ur  60th  year  Eureka  D’nl  4;  Awr.iiig  Co..  tn< 
Binghamton,  New  Y’otk. 


SI  EOS  FAIR  PRICES  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundv  ft  D  ft 2  Norwich  New  York 

StLO-MATIC  SILO  UNLOADERS''"and~Sci;ir. 
Feed’r  Auger  Bunk  Conveyors  feed  cattle  me¬ 
chanically.  Save  time  and  labor.  Built  for  years  * 
of  dependable  service  by  Van  Dusen  &  Co.,  Ine, 
Wayzata,  Minnesota. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


FELLOW  FARMERS  WK  WISH  to  have  you  try 
the  most  useful  building  board  on  a  tarm  a 
board  so  hard,  strong  and  glass-smooth  that  ii 
is  damp-proot,  shatter  proof,  washable  and  im 
possible  for  hens  tc  peck  or  chip.  Make  good 
walls,  flooring  and  ceiling,  Ideal  to  cover  old 
rough  floors,  with  pr  without  linoleum  overlay 
It  can  be  used  in  hunureds  of  jobs  around  house, 
barn  and  outbuildings  We  are  Northeast  dis 
iributors  and  can  give  you  wholesale  prices  you 
can  afford.  We  have  a  special  right  now  on  this 
board  of  81.85  per  4x8'  sheet.  Also  have  all 
kinds  of  plywood  Sh«*alhing  grades  for  extern 
walls  sub-floors  and  roof  helps  you  put  up  strong 
air  tight  buildings  quickly  and  economically  the 
prefabricated  way  While  we  specialize  on  beau 
tiful  select  birch  plywood  for  interior  decoration 
and  cabinets,  also  have  other  exotic  woods  like 
Walnut  Mahogany  Oak.  Ash  and  knotty  pine. 
Best  thing  would  be  tc  get  in  your  farm  truck 
or  family  car  and  eeme  over  to  see  me.  anytime. 
Second  best  call  me  person-to-person  reverse 
•harge.  2  6340.  A  J  Violettc  Northfield  Road 
Lunenburg  Mass. 


CUSTOM  SAWING 


THIS  COMPANY  IS  COMPLETELY  equipped  te 
come  on  your  woodlot  and  cut  your  standing 
[  trees  into  any  type  lumber  you  need  with  an 
all  new  portable  sawmill.  We  also  buy  standing 
trees.  Will  travel  in  following  states.  New  Jersey, 
New  York.  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  R.  K. 
Levengood.  Sawmill  Co.,  Box  171.  Lamberiville, 
N.  J.  Export  71412. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$4,000.00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL 
Uncirculated  dollars — 1804-1839  1893  S.  1895-P 

1903-0  pay  MOO  00-85.000,00,  Certain  dates  Lin 
■oln  Cents  before  1932.  $100  00;  Flying  Eagle 
'"ents. -$500.00'  Indian  Center, -8140,00:  dimes  be 
fore  1943  —  $2,000.00  quarters  before  1924 
$1,000  00  halt  dollais  before  1905-81.000.00;  2c 
pieces — 8100  00:  3C  pieces -8130. 00:  halfdimes- 
8500.00  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $1000 
$]  900  00  Canadian  coins,  1921  -5c  silver— 
SI 00  00  1875  quarters  -  875.00  1921  -  50« 

$500,00  Wanted— 20c  pieces,  gold  coins  papa 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy 
ing — selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin  in 
formation — send  81.00  Purchase  catalogue  be 
tore  sending  coins  Worthyeoin  Corporation 
K-417-C  Boston  S,  Massachusetts.  _ _ 


PRIVATE  COLLECTOR  will  pay  good  prices  lor 
Civil  War  books  in  good  condition,  especially 
regimental  histories.  Send  description  including 
title  and  condition.  James  Schott.  133  East  81 
Street.  New  York. 


810.00  AT  LEAST  FOR  COLT,  cap  and  ball 
junkers.  Everett  Burres,  Stony  Point.  New  Yoik. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  en  arged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  pockets 
album  25c:  12-35?.  Young  Photo  Service,  o-t 
Schenectady  1.  N.  Y  


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT _ 

AGRICU I ?TU KA'lT'EN CHEEKING.  Barn  clean 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  mill 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  mus¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  srain  anu 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings,  terms. 

Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome ,_ N.  Y. _ — 

DEPRESSION  PR1CE>.  WE  SEEL  CHEAP.  Salt 
75%  oft  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  craws* 
and  wheel  tractors  190  makes  and  models.  » 
catalog  i-eady.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  $uip 

Tractor  Parts  Corporation.  Fargo.  N _ llaKow__ 

FOR  SALE:  SEVERAL  Wilson  Buik  ’  Jantej 
(New  Still  Uncrated  i  factory  guarantee.  Will  w 
at  factory  cost.  Size:  4-200  gallon,  4--50  g" 
stainless  steel  inside  and  out.  Eugene  r in 

East  SmithTeld.  Pennsylvania. _ _ 

STOP!  INVESTIGATE  M-C.  four  in  one  ma¬ 
chine.  Hay  conditioner,  grass  chopper,  sw 
shredder  and  mower.  See  your  dealer  or 


—  Chester  I. 
New  York. 


Frederick. 


rum  titi .  Whit® 

Distributor.  Mendon 


oeNSAUONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  HoesJ* 
'ween  plants  and  rows,  including  straw Jeiu 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  llkef  ,0 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  otter  1 
first  few  inquiries.  Aute  Hoe  DePere  49; — __ 
FOR  LATEST  IN  HAY  and 'gram  drying  equip 
ment.  write  Chest ei  I.  Frederick,  Mendon. 
MACHINERY— GARDEN  TYPE,  farm  type,  in¬ 
dustrial  type.  Big  selection,  terms,  trading, 
ance  or  cash  deals.  Phil  Gardiner — Macron 
Acres—  15  years  at  Mullica  Hill.  N.  J-  in®. 
GRidley  8-6291.  Open  8  morning  till  9  nut, 

cept  Sundays.  _ — , 

AUTOMOBILES— USED— LIKE  N BW— 1937  M 
older.  Terms,  guarantees,  trading  anything,  ^ 
concessions.  “You  Auto  Buy  Now  j 

Gardiner  —  15  years  at  Mullica  Hub  *  v 
Rambler  Phil  ot  Mullica  Hill  —  Phone  UKW' • 
8-6291.  Open  8  morning  till  9  nite,  e.\ 

Sundays. - - - - 

OLIVER  4-6  BOTTOM  PLOW,  Haydex . 
bases,  nearly  new,  costs  $1000.  Sell  |e) 

Blowers  Bros.,  Geneva,  N  Y.  Phone 

2308. _  —-ft; 

TRANSPLANTERS  —  LATEST  "TY PE.  J ; 
mounted  or  pull  behind,  best  guarantees, 


„ _  _  _  Machy.  Ac«| 

(Selling  transplanters  12  years  tor  same  n  ■ 
Better  every  year— best  yet  this  year.  .J  0 

at  322  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  Transplanter  r* 
Mullica  Hill— GRidley  8-6291.  Open  8  moi 
till  9  niie,  except  Sundays. 


BOLENS  TRACTOR,  3.6  HORSEPOWER 
reverse,  sickle  bar.  lawn  mower,  snovvpio  > 
sulky,  'dump  wagon,  harrows,  cuUivatois,  .^ 
and  nose  weight.  Good  condition. 

Evans,  Slate  Hill,  New  York. 


(Continued  on  Opposite  PoQO) 
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new  and  used  equipment _ 

I  TOR-SALE  —  RECONDITIONED  International 
Harvester  hay  tedder,  horse  drawn  with  pole  for 
tractors.  David  LeGrand,  Quarry  Road,  Monson 
|  Mass 


rHEEMWATER  SOFTENER,  never  used.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Eugene  Bailey,  Oakville,  Conn 


FENCE  POST  AND  RAIL  Peelers,  dowel  and 
pointing  heads,  fence  making  equipment  and 
supplies.  Lane  Sawmills.  Supply  list  85  on  re¬ 
quest.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co.,  185  Oak¬ 
land  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J 


fRACTORS  —  FARM  —  CONSTRUCTION  — 
Garden,  New  and  used.  Forty  on  hand,  easy 
terms.  We  trade  anything,  several  one  row  type, 
guarantees.  Finance  or  cash.  Phil  Gardiner  — 
half  a  lifetime  at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  Come 
nuick— they  sell  quick !  Ten  acres  machinery.  Rte. 
45  at  322,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. — Gridley  8-6291. 

I  Open  8  morning  till  9  nite — except  Sundays. 

INTERNATIONAL  FARMALL  TRACTORS 

|  Models  100-200-300,  plows,  harrows,  like  new. 
Herbert  J.  Hinchman,  1247  Ratzer  Road,  Preak- 
ness  Wayne,  New  Jersey.  


FOR  SALE  —  REAR  MOUNTED  2  row  corn 

planter  for  Farmall  Super  “A”,  new  condition. 

I  $100.  Richard  Klingler,  Lazy  Acres,  East  Chat- 
ham,  New  York. 

—  — — — — — ^ 

REAL  ESTATE 

I  STROUT  CATALOG  MAILED  FREE!  3,186  bar- 

gains,  34  states,  eoast-to-coast.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses.  World’s  largest!  58  years  service. 
Strout  Realty,  251-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10. 

[  New  York. _ 

160  ACRE  FARM.  Beautiful  5  bedroom,  3  bath 

home,  8  acres  citrus,  130  acres  highly  improved 
pasture,  excellent  for  dairy  or  beef  cattle  opera¬ 
tion.  Large  barn,  other  valuable  buildings,  ex¬ 
tensive  equipment  included.  $65,000,  $25,000 

cash,  balance  on  liberal  terms.  Worth  much 
more.  Other  farms,  homes  and  acreage.  Elmer 
Jost,  Broker,  Clermont,  Florida  Heart  of  the 
Citrus  Belt.  Telephone  Exeter  44231. 


40  COW  FARM,  main  highway,  .modernized 
house,  excellent  barn,  3  silos,  machine  shed,  pro¬ 
ductive  dairy  of  40  head,  complete  line  farm 
machinery.  Complete  $33,000  or  bare  farm 
$22,000,  %  cash.  60  others  all  prices,  sizes. 
Flank  Fatta  &  Co.,  Realtors,  108  Chestnut  St., 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— FARM,  290  ACRES  with  or  without 
machinery.  Good  state  of  cultivation,  buildings, 
house  all  modem  conveniences,  timber,  sugar 
bush.  Finance  part.  Herman  Ayres,  Milan,  Pa. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  REAL  ESTATE  for  Sale— some 
camp  properties.  James  H.  Vickerson,  East 
Springfield,  N.  Y.  Phone  Cherry  Valley  5756. 
Salesman  for  Alexander  Foster,  Broker. 


VILLAGE  POULTRY  FARM,  42  acres.  2,000 
layer  capacity;  another  building  for  3,000  unfin¬ 
ished.  2-family  brick  house,  all  conveniences. 
Large  retail  trade  $12,500.  Jack  Cairns,  Angelica, 
New  York, _ 

HIGH  PRODUCING  152  ACRE  dairy  farm,  ideal 
location,  modem  house  and  excellent  buildings. 
Will  sell  stocked  or  bare.  Arthur  Dyddek,  RD3, 
Tunkhannock,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE  —  135  acre,  equipped  dairy  farm, 

modern  house  and  bams.  J.  S.  Cukrovany  Jr., 
Sqhaghticoke,  New  York.  Plymouth  3-4579. 


WANTED— FARM  150  MILE  radius  New  York 
City.  Good  house  with  improvements  on  good 
road,  barn,  stream,  wood  and  pastureland.  Up  to 
$8,000.  Write  to  Box  514-PW,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  COOKS  — Male  and  female.  Salary 

$2990  to  $3780  per  year.  Annual  salary  increases. 
Less  maintenance  (board,  room  and  laundry 
$9.79  per  week).  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week. 
Annual  vacation  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Life, 
accident  and  health  insurance  and  Social  Se¬ 
curity  available.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis, 
swimming,  golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement 
with  eventual  retirement  pension.  For  informa¬ 
tion  write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School, 
Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


_ BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

SALE;  8  Double  Mushroom  Houses.  Con¬ 
necticut  s  only  grower  (29)  years.  Unlimited 
market.  All  equipment  included.  Bella  Mushroom 
Company,  Wolcott,  Connecticut 
-  _  v 


_  TRAVEL 

TWO  BEST  VACATION  TRIPS:  19  day  Grand 
rlo?  Western  Tour,  June  28  and  Aug.  11th. 
iJjTVo  circle  Mexican  Tour  via  Cuba  and  Yuca- 
18  'Revs ,  July  21,  escorted,  price  only  $298.00 
Pius  §14.00  tax.  For  free  leaflet,  either  tour: 
hnarny  International  Corp.,  528  Blue  Cross  Bldg., 
Buffalo  2,  New  York. _ _ 

VISIT  UNSPOILED-  VERMONT.  Cosy,  restfuh 
miorrnal  Guest  Farm.  Swimming,  fishing.  Write: 
"u‘  Lake  Guest  Farm,  Londonderry.  Vermont. 


.... _  SIGNS 

M£P^~MORE  MONEY  WHEN  you  sell  your 
ihff  ,Jig  6”x28”  weatherproof  eye-catch- 

vegetables  or  egg  signs.  $1.50  each 
'  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  list.  R. 
ohnstone,  25  Robinhood  Road,  Albany  3,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING 

WHITE  ENVELOPES  —  Printed- 
9?ftp^d=  3*4x6%,  $3.77;  3%x8%,  $4.58;  4%x- 
2‘  '*’’■00.  Honestypress,  Putney,  Vermont. 


_ WOMEN'S  INTEREST _ 

taiN^fv  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating,  De- 
f~fh_i£££1_Deco-Secrets ,  Venice  22,  Calif. 

W™?  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
Stamn=Cfn  Fre?  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Distrfhnf  Purchases.  Send  $1.  refundable.  Akron 
— Ijfors.  12  Cedar,  Akron,  New  York. 

you  i'.AKKlN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  for 
Write  f4lme  ics'  extracts,  household  supplies. 
catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

combed  SHIRTS — dacron  reinforced  collar, 

suopr  processed  for  minimum  shrinkage, 

extra  loii?  White.  Sizes  small,  medium,  large, 
Postr)amSeAa.Buy  a  gear’s  supply,  $6.95  a  dozen. 
Stafford  jp1  Y  k  or  money  order.  E.  Mathers, 

YDS.  $1.00.  Ten  different  10-yd 

Vashahio  t°  1 ’•  Gorge- . «-=-<-•  -<*  ~~ > —  =- 

Monevki  ,  and  gift-tie. 

Pennaback  guarantee. 


to  1”.  Gorgeous  variety  of  colors  in 
nd  gift-tie.  Free  notion  catalog, 
guarantee.  Wotring,  Catasauqua  1, 

PagP"'  CARTER'S  BRAIDED  RUG  BOOK.  48 
and  19  ^step  uy  step  instructions  on  braiding 
traidpr*  ,  are  Pictured  in  full  color.  You 
tern  intt™  ?• llave  Been  looking  for  definite  pat- 
A.  UcUons  vviii  like  this,  postpaid  $1.00. 
erry  s,  Taunton,  Mass. 


tyoun.  ‘Vete'iitta'iiaa  tDi&c6t&4.e& 


When  Cows  Don’t  ”Clean” 

BVERY  once  in  a  while  when  we 
are  working  at  the  disagreeable 
job  of  “cleaning”  a  cow  that  has 
recently  freshened,  the  owner 
asks  why  the  animal  has  retained  her 
placenta  or  afterbirth. 

This  is  sometimes  a  difficult  question 
to  answer,  for  it  often  happens  that  we 
don’t  know.  Mineral  deficiencies  are  oc-' 
casionally  blamed,  and  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  various  kinds  of  hormonal 
upsets. 

However,  in  most  cases  it  seems  like¬ 
ly  that  some  kind  of  infection  has 
caused  inflammation  and  swelling  of 
the  “buttons”  or  caruncles  lining  the 
uterus.  The  afterbirth  is  attached  to 
them,  and  the  inflammation  keeps  it 
from  coming  loose  in  a  normal  man¬ 
ner. 

The  infection  explanation  isn’t  hard 
for  owners  to  understand  when  cows 
have  dead  calves  or  abort  them  before 
they  are  due,  for  something  has  obvi¬ 
ously  caused  trouble.  Some  kind  of  a 
contagious  disease  like  Bang’s  or  vibri¬ 
osis  or  leptospirosis  or  shipping  fever 
or  virus  diarrhea  is  often  involved  in 
these  cases. 

Trouble  is  harder  to  explain  when 
apparently  healthy  cows  fail  to  “clean” 
after  calving  normally  and  giving  birth 
to  thrifty  calves.  In  these  cases  a  low 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

CHURCH  GROUPS— GRANGE  —  Clubs,  raise 

funds  easily!  Wonderful  new  kitchen  product. 
Write  lor  special  money  raising  offer.  Brisko 
Company,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 

PASTEL  RIBBON  REMNANTS  —  attractive 

assortment.  100  yards  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Ex¬ 
change,  Box  211,  Whitman,  Mass. 

COTTON  BAG  FASHION  IDEAS.  Send  for  free 
booklet  featuring  latest  Simplicity  patterns.  Ask 
about  loan  wardrobes  for  fashion  programs. 
Write:  Cotton  Council,  Box  9905,  Memphis  12, 
Term. 

GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING.  Weave  rugs  at 
home  for  neighbors  on  $89.50  Union  Loom.  Thou- 
sarfds  doing  it.  Booklet  free.  Carlcraft  Co., 
Adams  St.,  Boonville,  New  York. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  doughnuts  in 
kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  details.  George  Ray, 
3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

DRESSES  24<t;  SHOES  39c ;  MEN’S  suits  $4.95; 

Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Transworld  164  AF,  Christopher,  Brooklyn 
12,  New  York. 

WHITE  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS,  wide  tatted 
edges.  Assorted  colors.  $1.25.  Bessie  Pino, 
Greene,  R.  I. 

PRODUCE  3  COLORS  raised  lettering  with  our 
ink.  Details,  sample  free.  Beacon  Enterprises, 
Route  3,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS,  made  spe- 
cifically  for  tatting.  Full  10%  ”  size,  white  only. 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value,  E.  &  S. 
Sales,  Dept.  A.P.O.  Box  417,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE— WALuPAPER  CATALOG— Golden  Anni¬ 
versary  Issue  —  Smart  new  colors  and  designs. 
Save  %  to  'At .  Instructions  for  measuring  and 
hanging.  We  pay  postage  Penn  Wall  Paper 
Mills,  Dept.  O.  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

5  LBS.  BONED  SMOKED  FISH,  $3.00  postpaid. 
Denbow  Fisheries,  Lubec,  Maine. 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES,  HEATERS,  furnaces. 
Coal,  oil,  gas,  electric.  Empire  Furnace  &  Stove 
Co.,  795  Broadway  Albany,  New  York. 

RUBBER  STAMP  with  your  name  and  address. 

3  lines.  $1.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog.  Cham¬ 
plain  Industries.  Grand  Isle  2,  Vermont. 
INTERESTING  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  for 
folks  past  50  to  assist  them  in  living  a  healthier, 
happier  and  longer  life.  Write  Age  Outlook, 
1015,  W.  Liberty  St.,  Rome  3,  N.  Y. 

BUY  WHOLESALE  —  Save  70%.  VYatches. 
cameras,  sporting  goods,  appliances,  clothing, 
etc.  Send  postcard.  Econ-O-Mart.  Whippany  14, 
New  Jersey . 

SUFFER  FROM'  VARICOSE  ULCERS?  Try 
Bela-ro-peol  ointment.  4  oz.  $3.00,  16  oz.  $7.00. 
Bela-ro-peol,  341  E.  Center  St.,  Manchester, 
Conn.  Dept.  AA. 

PILES?  NO  NEED  TO  suffer  from  protruding, 
painful  and  bleeding  piles.  “Rectal-Eze,”  an 
amazing  new  hemorrhoidal  ointment  often  gives 
immediate  relief.  Prepared  by  registered  pharm¬ 
acist.,  Money  back  guarantee.  Send  only  $1.00 
for  immediate  delivery.  Leonard  Laboratories, 
PO  Box  33,  Cincinnati  29,  Ohio. 

YOU  "CAN  PREVENT  BACK-UP,  -  bad  odors, 
filled  septic  tanks,  clogged  drainfields,  with 
Prevent.  New,  effective,  biological  treatments. 
Harmless.  No  messy  mixing — just  flush  down 
toilet.  Money-back  guarantee.  8  weeks  supply 
$2,  postpaid.  C.  E.  Hammond,  Dept.  A,  Box  81, 
Masonville,  N.  J. 

SHAVE  ALL  YEAR  FOR  only  $1.00.  Direct  fac- 
tory  shipment  100  blades,  double  edge,  preci¬ 
sion  cut,  surgical  steel,  will  give  the  perfect 
shave  of  your  life  or  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent. 
Send  only  $1.00  1o  LeBeau  Sales,  Box  584,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

BRAND  NEW  warm  air  furnaces  complete  with 
blower  for  forced  air  heating,  $149.50,  FOB 
factory.  Send  for  details.  Edwards  Furnace  Com¬ 
pany,  Wellsboro,  Penna. 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  $1.00  year.  20<i 
copy.  Log  Cabin  Life,  Old  Forge  16,  New  York. 
LARGE  QUANTITY  ROTTED  row'  manure.’- Ed¬ 

ward  Scofield,  Bridgewater,  New  York. 


grade  infection  has  often  been  carried 
to  the  caruncles  by  the  blood  of  the 
cow.  Such  infection  may  have  origin¬ 
ated  in  mastitis  or  foot  rot  or  liver  ab¬ 
scesses  or  other  troubles  in  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

We  aren’t  going  to  recommend  any 
single  treatment  for  these  non-clean¬ 
ing  cows,  for  none  will  prove  effective 
in  all  cases.  Some  owners  believe  in 
feeding  whole  oats  or  giving  the  fresh 
cow  warm  drinking  water.  Others  be¬ 
lieve  in  calling  a  veterinarian  to  give 
hormone  “shots”  in  insert  uterine  cap¬ 
sules  or  remove  the  afterbirth  man¬ 
ually. 

Still  others  believe  in  doing  nothing 
at  all,  preferring  to  let  the  placenta 
come  away  by  itself  after  a  week  6r  so. 
We  don’t  want  to  debate  with  anyone 
over  the  merits  of  these  various  meth¬ 
ods.  Instead,  we  want  to"  recommend 
some  management  practices  that  have 
a  good  chance  of  preventing  a  great 
many  cases  of  retained  afterbirth.  They 
look  like  this: 

1  Delay  breeding  .  heifers  until  they 
■  are  big  enough  to  reproduce.  Don’t 
confuse  “big  enough”  with  “old 
enough,”  for  the  two  terms  are  entire¬ 
ly  different. 

A  common  rule  of  thurhb  calls  for 
breeding  heifers  when  they  are  about 
fifteen  months  old,  but  many  poorly- 
fed  animals  aren’t  big  enough  to  breed 
until  they  are  two  years  old. 

2  Give  cows  90  days  rest  before 
■  breeding  them  back  after  calving. 
This  period  gives  Mother  Nature  a 
chance  to  remove  all-  existing  infection 
from  the  uterus  before  another  preg¬ 
nancy  is  started. 

Otherwise,  the  uterus  is  sealed  at 
conception  time,  and  infection  grows 
with  the  developing  calf. 

A  longer  rest  period  should  be  given 
to  cows  that  fail  to  clean  normally,  and 
cows  showing  a  vaginal  discharge 
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should  not  be  bred  back  until  the  con¬ 
dition  has  been  remedied. 

3  Feed  animals  well,  and  provide 
■  them  with  salt  and  minerals  free- 
choice  in  separate  boxes.  This  serves  to 
keep  up  the  natural  resistance  to  in¬ 
fection.  Good  care  and  proper  housing 
at  calving  time  will  also  help  to  main¬ 
tain  this  resistance. 

4  Follow  a  program  designed  to  pre- 
■  vent  the  spread  bf  disease  in  your 
herd.  Regardless  of  whether  it  is  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease  like  Bang’s  or  a  puzzl¬ 
ing  unclassified  infection,  a  single  dis¬ 
eased  animal  may  be  the  means  of  in¬ 
fecting  your  entire  herd. 

Tests  won’t  always  be  needed  for 
showing  up  dangerous  animals,  either. 
Infected  cows  often  call  attention  to 
themselves  by  such  things  as  vaginal 
discharges  and  failure  to  “settle,”  whilfe 
infected  bulls  are  often  indicated  by 
poor  breeding  records. 

Animals  that  show  such  suspicious 
symptoms  had  best  be  treated  as  pos¬ 
sible  carriers  of  genital  infection  that 
may  result  in  failure  to  “clean”  follow¬ 
ing  calving. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SOIL  WEEK 

At  the  request  of  the  New  York  Soil 
Conservation  District  Association,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Harriman  will  again  this  year 
issue  a  proclamation  declaring  May  Il¬ 
ls  as  Soil  Stewardship  Week. 


Why  wait  days  for  repairs?  Do  It 
at  home  in  minutes.  Save  $5  to 
$10  on  repairs  by  doing  it  your¬ 
self  EASILY  and  INEXPEN¬ 
SIVELY  with  this  new  exciting 
‘■Denture  Repair  Kit.”  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  tlx  breaks,  cracks  and  loose  a  mx  no 
teeth.  Keep  “Denture  Repair  Kit”  on  haiidij»Myo 
for  emergencies.  Mail  order  today  with  $2.98 
cash,  check,  or  money  order.  Prompt  ship-  M 
ment  POSTPAID.  Money  back  guarantee. 

DENTURE  REPAIR  CO. 

6447  N.  Albany  Ave.,  Dept.  A-2,  Chicago  45,  Illinois 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  (Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


L.  J.  LONERGAN  &  SONS 
COMPLETE  MILKING  HERD  DISPERSAL  SALE 

100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  Plus  all  Young  Heifer  Calves 

75  of  Milking  Age — 25  Heifer  Calves  (The  vast  majority  of  the  milkers  are  bred  for  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Nov.) 
Bang’s  Certified.  T.B.  Accredited,  Calfhood  Vaccinated,  blood  and  T.B.  tested  within  30  days,  examined  for 
pregnancy,  mastitis  tested. 

MONDAY,  MAY  19  -  -HOMER,  NEW  YORK 

Sale  will  start  at  11:30  A.M.  in  Comfortable  Tent. 

Farm  is  located  2'/2  miles  north  of  Homer  and  22  miles  south  of  Syracuse  right  on  Route  11. 
A  VERY  "TYPEY"  HERD-On  classification  last  October:  16  VERY  GOOD-52  GOOD  PLUS-10 
GOOq  (They  are  really  dairy-like.) 

TOP  PRODUCING  HERD  -  ON  HIR  FOR  TEN  YEARS  -  MAJORITY  OF  COWS  HAVE 
RECORDS  BETWEEN  500  AND  600  LBS.  FAT,  2-TIME! 

Several  top  sires  have  been  developed  here  including  Philip  Pabst  Posch  who  has  been  well  proven  as  an 
official  Silver  Medal  Production  Sire. 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  THIS  SALE  *  YOU  WILL  LIKE  THE  EXTREME  DAIRYLIKE  TYPE  AND  EVIDENT 
PRODUCTION  ABILITY  OF  THESE  GOOD  COWS!  Complete  4-generation  catalogs  at  ringside. 


L.  J.  LONERGAN  &  SONS,  Owners 
Homer,  R.D.  2,  N.  Y. 


R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  INC.,  Sale  Managers 
MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


The  ANGUS  Business  is  GOOD 

Why  not  start  with  GOOD  ANGUS ! 

HAGAN  FARMS  is  consigning  to  the 
ALTAMONT  HEIFER  SALE  ALTAMONT  FAIRGROUNDS 

ALTAMONT,  N.  Y.  -  May  10,  1958 

A  bunch  of  heifers  that  will  be  big  enough  to  breed  to  your  own  bull  this  summer. 
A  year  from  now  you  can  be  in  the  Angus  Business  with  the  right  kind! 

HAGAN  FARMS  -  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


11th  Annual  Empire  State 
BROWN  SWISS  SALE 

Saturday  May  10th  1958  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Cornell  University  Judging  Pavilion 

45  head  consisting  of  bred  heifers,  cows  bred 
for  fall  and  some  due  at  sale  time.  4  bulls,  a 
few  Service  and  Junior  calves. 

Many  animals  from  D.H.I.A.  and  Bangs  cer¬ 
tified  herds.  Several  animals  eligible  to  go 
anywhere.  Sale  under  the  management  of  the 
New  York  State  Brown  Swiss  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITS 
FRANK  L.  JEWETT 

West  Road  —  Oneida,  New  York 


9th  CANANDAIGUA  SALE 

Thurs.  Eve.,  May  8th,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

7:30  P.M. 

Sale  barns  are  on  the  Ontario  County  Fair¬ 
grounds,  2  miles  east  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
5  miles  south  of  the  New  York  State  Thruway 
(use  Interchange  43  from  the  east  and  44 
from  the  west).  The  fairgrounds  are  located 
on  the  Canandaigua-Hopewell  Townline  Rd., 
1 1/2  miles  north  of  U.  S.  Routes  5  and  20. 

75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  75 
f  (All  Selected'  by  Adrian  Personius) 

T.B.  Accredited-Calfhoad  Vaccinated-30  Day  Blood  Test 
Many  Eligible  For  Interstate  Inspected  by  Veterinarian 

Offering  a  select  group  of  fresh  and  springing  cows 
with  a  special  selection  of  bred  and  open  heifers.  There 
will  be  cows  selling  with  records  to  680F  (2X).  Offspring 
from  such  popular  sires  as  Council  Rock  Worthy 
Aristocrat.  Pabst  Sir  Rohurke  Rag  Apple,  Ceydermead 
Ormsby- Roberts  selling.  A  few  choice  young  sires  selling 
from  high-record  dams. 

Sale  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  Bergen,  N.  Y.  -  Phone  146 
Members  State  &  National  Auctioneers  Assn. 
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PHILIP  H.  WILSON 

Extension  Agricultural  Engineer, 
University  of  Rhode  Island 
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ANY  pieces  of  furniture 
can  be  improved  by  refin¬ 
ishing.  You  can  restore  a 
prized  antique  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  beauty,  or  even  make 
a  piece  of  nondescript  fur¬ 
niture  serve  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose  in  your  home.  New, 
unfinished  furniture  can  be 
finished  to  fit  in  with  spe- 
cial  decorating  schemes  at 
a  cost  often  less  than  a 
ready-finished  article. 

The  cost  of  refinishing 
furniture  is  small  if  the  work  is  done 
by  you.  It  is  not  a  difficult  job,  but  does 
take  time,  patience,  and  a  lot  of  work. 
It  is  also  a  messy  task  and  requires  a 
suitable  work  area.  However,  the  re¬ 
sults  can  be  very  rewarding. 

Before  proceeding  to  refinish  a  piece 
of  furniture,  it  is  well  worth  your  while 
to  ask  yourself  the  following  questions : 

1.  Is  it  worth  refinishing  ? 

2.  Is  it  well  constructed  ? 

3.  Are  repairs  needed  ?  If  so,  can  they 
be  done  satisfactorily? 

4.  Is  it  made  of  good  wood  ? 

5.  Does  it  have  pleasing  lines  and 
proportions  ? 

6.  Will  it  fill  a  need  in  my  home  ? 

7.  Am  I  willing  to  spehd  time,  effort, 
and  money  to  produce  satisfactory 
results  ? 

Remove  Old  Finish 

The  old  finish  should  be  removed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  wood  will  not  be 
injured.  The  method  used  will  depend 
on  the  kind  of  old  finish  present  and 
the  type  of  new  finish  desired.  Two 
methods  are  commonly  used:  (1)  Fric¬ 
tion  (such  as  sanding  and  scraping), 
and  (2)  commercial  paint  and  varnish 
removers.  Generally,  a  combination  of 
both  is  necessary. 

A  good  paste  type  of  paint  and  var¬ 
nish  remover  should  be  applied  in  a 
fairly  thick  coat  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  various  layers  of  the  old 
finish  are  softened  enough  to  be  re¬ 
moved  either  by  scraping  or  wiping. 

You  can  remove  it  from  curved  sur¬ 
faces  with  steel  wool  or  pieces  of  bur¬ 
lap;  from  turnings  with  a  piece  of 
heavy  twine  or  narrow  strips  of  emery 
cloth;  and  from  designs  and  carvings 
with  a  small  stiff  bristled  brush,  such  as 
an  old  toothbrush. 

Repeated  applications  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  old 
finish.  Be  sure  to  follow  the  directions 
on  the  container. 

Prepare  for  New  Finish 

The  necessary  repairs  should  be  done 
after  all  the  old  finish  has  been  re¬ 
move^.  These  may  include  replacing 
broken  parts, \  regluing  loose  joints,  re¬ 
moving  small  dents,  and  filling  larger 
dents  or  holes.  Major  repairs  should  be 
done  by  a  skilled  cabinet-worker. 

Next,  the  furniture  should  be  sanded 
smooth.  This  can  best  be  done  by  using 
various  abrasive  papers.  Sandpaper  or 
flint  paper  is  generally  available,  but 
proves  to  be  very  expensive  to  use, 
since  it  loses  its  “cutting  power’’  very 
quickly.  For  much  more  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  use  garnet  paper  on  soft  woods, 
and  aluminum  oxide  paper  on  hard 
woods. 

Sanding  is  the  most  important  step 
in  refinishing  and  is  essential  to  a  good 
finish.  It  must  be  done  thoroughly  and 
with  great  care  to  prevent  scratching 
the  wood.  Always  sand  with  the  grain, 
since  scratches  made  crosswise  of  the 
grain  are  difficult  to  remove.  Scratches, 


no  matter  how  small,  show  through  any 
final  finish. 

i  In  the  first  sanding,  use  a  medium 
(1/2  to  1/0  grade)  to  fine  (1/0  to  2/0 
grade),,  depending  on  the  kind  of  wood 
and  condition  of  the  surface.  This  may 
be  as  coarse  as  1/2  grade  on  a  piece  of 
poorly  finished  softwood,  or  as  fine  as 
2/0  grade  on  a  piece  of  fine  hardwood. 
Follow  the  first  sanding  with  a  second, 
using  a  paper  two  grades  finer  2/0,  3/0, 
.or  4/0  grades. 

Final  sanding  should  be  done  with 
great  care  using  a  very  fine  abrasive 
such  as  6/0,  7/0,  or  8/0  grade  paper,  or 
number  320  or  400  grit  wet  or  dry 
paper.  Continue  sanding  until  the  best 
possible  surface  is  obtained. 

Apply  New  Finish 

Selecting  the  final  finish,  of  course, 
will  depend  on  the  kind  of  wood,  type 
of  furniture,  quality  of  the  furniture, 
and  its  ultimate  use.  On  woods  of  no 


Hand  rubbing  with 
smooth  the  finish 
move  glossy  shine. 


to 
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outside).  They  contain  tung  oil  which 
gives  penetration,  hardness,  elasticity, 
and  proof  against  water,  heat,  alcohol, 
acids  and  alkalies.  A  higher  per  cent  of 
tung  oil  usually  means' a  better  quality 
sealer. 

These  penetrating  sealers  are  sold  in 
various  weights:  a  thin  type  for  maxi 
mum  penetration;  a  heavy-duty  type 
for  hard  wear;  and  a  heavy-body  type 
for  surface  protection.  The  regular 
sealer  gives  a  gloss  finish.  A  soft  or 
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dull  finish  can  be  obtained  either  by 
rubbing  down  a  gloss  coat  or  by  using 
special  satin  finish  or  flat  finish  sealers. 

The  various  penetrating  sealers  can 
be  used  for  a  natural  finish  or  to  pro¬ 
tect  a  stained,  painted  or  textured  sur¬ 
face.  In  any  case,  several  coats  of  sealer 
are  used,  with  each  coat  being  allowed 


to  dry,  and  then  sanded  lightly  with 
6/0  garnet  paper  before  the  next  coat 
is  applied. 

For  a  satin  rubbed  finish  the  final 
coat  of  sealer  is  sanded  lightly  with  8/0 
wet-dry  finishing  paper  lubricated  with 
water,  and  then  rubbed  to  the  desired 
sheen  with  grade  “000”  steel  wool.  Two 
thin  coats  of  well  rubbed  paste  wax 
are  then  applied  to  protect  the  finish. 

For  various  effects  of  "color”  or 
“grain,”  woods  may  be  stained  before 
the  final  finish  coats  are  applied.  A 
commercial  oil  stain  will  give  the  best 
results.  These  stains  come  in  a  number 
of  standard  colors  that  can  be  selected 
from  a  color  card.  By  using  these  oil 
stains,  inexpensive  woods  can  be  made 
to  match  more  expensive  pieces  of  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  home. 


particular  beauty,  or  on  inexpensive 
pieces  of  furniture,  it’s  best  to  use  paint 
or  enamel.  With  woods  that  have  beau¬ 
tiful  grain  or  pieces  -of  furniture  that 
are  of  good  quality,  finish  to  show  their 
outstanding  features  by  using  some 
type  of  penetrating  sealer. 

When  refinishing  with  paint  or 
enamel,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
remove  all  of  the  original  finish.  Just 
remove  enough  of  the  old  finish  to  get 
a  good  smooth  base  for  the  paint  or 
enamel.  Most  paint  or  enamel  jobs  re¬ 
quire  a  first  coat  or  undercoat,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  finish  coats. 

The  final  enamel  coat  can  be  hand 
rubbed  to  give  a  soft,  smooth,  dull  fin¬ 
ish.  This  can  be,  done  either  by  using 
powdered  pumice  stone  and  oil  or  by  an 
8/0  wet-dry  finishing  paper  lubricated 
with  soapy  water.  Rub  only  long 
enough  to  remove  the  gloss;  not  enough 
to  cut  through  the  finish. 

Penetrating  Sealers 

Penetrating  sealers  have  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  they  have  all  but  re¬ 
placed  the  old  standby  finishes — var¬ 
nish,  shellac  dr  oil.  These  sealers  are 
used  not  onty  for  furniture  but  on  floors, 
woodwork,  and  walls  (both  inside  and. 
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V2  bottle  liquid  pectin  and  chill.  Makes 
1  quart. 

With  powdered  pectin:  Combine  3% 
cups  water  and  1  package  powdered 
pectin,  bring  to  boil  and  boil  hard  1 
minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  heat  and  add  1%  cups  sugar  and 
stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Cover  and 
chill.  Makes  1  quart. 

For  25  cents,  you  can  get  an  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  entitled  ‘^How  to  Use  the 
Home  Freezer,”  from  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  Bulletin  Service,  57th  Street  and 
8th  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  It  in¬ 
cludes  information  about  packaging 
materials,  meals  to  freeze,  directions 
for  freezing  meats,  poultry,  fish,  dairy 
foods,  fruits,  vegetables,  breads,  cakes, 
pies,  cookies  and  also  some  recipes. 

Frozen  Chicken  and  Gravy 

Here  is  an  idea  from  the  Maine  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  for  freezing  chicken 


and  gravy  which  can  be  ready  to  serve 
steaming  hot  a  few  minutes  after  tak¬ 
ing  from  the  freezer:  The  secret  is  to 
pack  the  chicken  and  gravy  in  special 
plastic  pouches  just  large  enough  to 
hold  one  serving,  which  can  be  dropped 
in  boiling  water  to  heat. 

From  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  comes  an  idea  for  frozen  turkey 
meat  packaged  so  homemakers  can 
serve  turkey  without  having  to  cook 
a  whole  turkey  at  one  time.  You  cut 
and  divide  a  whole  turkey  into  five 
meal-sized  lots  of  white  and  dark 
meat:  two  packages  each  with  a  drum¬ 
stick  and  a  boneless  breast;  two  others 
each  with  a  boneless  thigh,  boneless 
breast  fillets,  and  meaty  sections  of 
wings.  The  fifth  contains  the  back, 
wing  tips,  neck,  thigh  bones,  keel,  and 
breast  bones,  and  giblets  for  an  excel¬ 
lent  turkey  soup  stock. 


Round  Tlio  Kitchen 


ecipes. 

3.  Collect  everything  needed  and  get 
tie  canner  ready  before  starting  to  pre- 
are  vegetables.  Use  boiling  water  bath 
ir  acid  foods,  as  tomatoes,  pickled  and 
alted  vegetables.  Use  a  pressure  can- 

for  low  acid  foods,  as  beans,  peas, 
other  vegetables  and  meats. 

4.  Use  garden  fresh  foods.  Can  them 
their  most'  perfect  stage  for  cooking, 

id  waste  no  time  between  harvesting, 
■eparing,  packing,  and  processing! 

What  is  the  imagination  ?  Add  a  little 
something  to  enhance  the  natural  flavor 
if  the  product :  a  sprig  of  fresh  dill  or 
my  other  herb  and  a  drop  or  two  of 
;abasco  sauce  in  a  jar  of  green  beans; 
a  bit  of  ginger  root  or  horseradish  to 
:nliven  beets;  a  blade  of  mace,  or  a 
ew  mixed  dried  herbs,  or  a  smidgen  of 
lutrneg  for  either  green  peas  or  lima 
leans,  and  possibly  a  teaspoon  of  sugar 
■or  each  quart.  Curry  powder,  if  you 
ike  it,  and  about  %  teaspoon  mono- 
iodium  glutamate  (“Accent”)  to  the 
jduart  add  a  nice  touch  to  vegetables 
.  .  but  remember  that  a  little  herb 
[oes  a  long  way  .  .  .  not  more  than  a 
leant  14  teaspoon  dried  herb  for  a 
quart  of  vegetables. 

Two  good  booklets  to  help  you  in 
your  canning  are  these: 

Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  (HG  8  revised).  Order  from 
Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department 
lf  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
“ingle  copy  free. 

Ball  Blue  Book  of  Home  Canning  and 
reezing.  Price  25  cents.  Order  from 
>all  Brothers  Company,  Dept.  AA, 
iluncie,  Indiana.  The  colored  illustra- 
ions  in  this  excellent  bulletin  show 
fep-by-step  procedure  in  canning  to¬ 
matoes,  peaches,  and  green  beans.  Be¬ 
aties  giving  directions  for  all  types  of 
°od  to  be  canned,  including  fruits, 
vegetables,  juices,  meat,  poultry,  fish, 

P  C"  booklet  contains  ja.  wealth  of 
avorite  recipes  for  preserving  every- 
mg  from  grape  conserve  to  green  to¬ 
mato  mincemeat  and  watermelon  rind 
)lc  les.  Directions  for  home  freezing 
lre  included,  too. 


s  New  in  Freezing? 

^  A  slightly  revised  “Home  Freezing  of 
rmits  and  Vegetables”  (U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Home  and  Garden 
“‘*1  No.  10)  is  ready  for  home- 
el  s  to  use  for  early  spring  fruits 
vegetables.  Four  new  foods  have 
een  included  this  time — stewed  toma- 

vetr  ^resb  tomatoes  do  not  freeze 
) .  avocado,  fruit  cocktail,  and 
zen  coconut.  Free  single  copies  of 
,  S  u^etin  may  be  secured  by  sending 
1  ^  ie(^Ues^  bo  Office  of  Information, 
v.  , '  DePai'tment  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ngton  25,  D.  C. 

n^neial  Foods  Kitchens  advise  freez- 
or  h  UitS  and  berries  in  “Pectin  Sirup” 
tab  ^  bexture  and  flavor  and  clearest 
^  11  a  color.  The  method  is  simple. 

ith lrU^  made  w*th  water,  sugar,  and 
er  liquid  or  powdered  pectin,  is 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


JUST  in  case  you 
think  canning  has 
gone  out  of  style,  a 
recent  U.S.D.A.  sur¬ 
vey  indicates  that 
home  canning  is  be¬ 
ing  done  in  44.5% 
of  all  households — 
or  in  over  20  million 
families.  Canning 
can  be  real  fun  if 
you  follow  the  rules 
game  and  take  imagination  as  a 

artier.  What  are  the  rules  ? 

{ 

1.  Examine  and  use  regular  home 
aiming  jars  and  test  for  seal  as  direc- 
2d  by  the  manufacturer. 

2.  Obtain  and  follow  up  -  to  -  date 


Shackelton 


poured  over  the  fruits  in  the  freezing 
container,  leaving  14 -inch  head  space. 
Thq  fruit  is  separated  gently  so  that 
each  piece  is  coated  with  sirup,  and 
then  the  container  is  covered  and 
frozen. 

Here  are  directions  for  making  1 
quart  of  the  Pectin  Sirup  with  either 
liquid  or  powdered  pectin  (1  quart  of 
sirup  is  enough  for  approximately  4 
quarts  of  prepared  strawberries, 
peaches,  apricots  or  cherries) : 

PECTIN  SIRUP 

With  liquid  pectin:  Combine  2\'2  cups 
water,  iy2  cups  sugar,  and  stir  over 
low  heat  until  sugar  is  completely  dis¬ 
solved.  Remove  from  heat  and  stir  in 


Never  too  busy  for  a 
friendly  phone  call 


You’re  busy,  as  usual.  Could  be  you’re  ironing, 
waxing  furniture,  hanging  drapes,  baking  pies 
or  doing  any  of  the  dozens  of  other  things  that 
keep  a  homemaker  on  the  go.  Then  the  tele¬ 
phone  rings.  A  welcome  sound,  indeed,  for  it 
so  often  is  an  invitation  to  a  pleasant  chat  with 
a  friend  or  relatiye. 

And  a  chance  to  relax!  Let’s  say  you  talk 
about  the  weather,  your  family,  last  night’s 
church  supper.  Then  after  “visiting”  for  a  few 
minutes,  you’re  busy  with  your  housework 
again.  But  surprisingly  refreshed!  Surely 
you’ve  noticed  that  a  telephone  visit  seems  to 
make  your  work  lighter— the  day  brighter. 

*  *  * 

True,  your  telephone’s  most  important  job  is 
to  help  make  farming  easier— more  profitable. 
But  it  can  also  make  life  more  pleasant  for 
every  member  of  your  family.  Fact  is,  it  serves 
you  in  so  many  different  ways— at  so  little  cost 
—that  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  in  your 
family  budget. 
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DAYS  OR 
MONTHS 


2  TO  5 
YEARS 


Whatever 
Your  Credit 
Needs, 
Cooperative 
Farm  Credit 
Can  Do  The 
Job 


SKIP 

\ 
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\ 
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10  TO  33 
YEARS 


OR 

JUMP 


Whether  you  need  extra  money  to  save  by 
paying  cash  for  feed  or  seed,  or  for  major  farm 
and  home  projects,  you’ll  find  Cooperative 
Farm  Credit  the  best  source.  Your  local  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  Loan  and  Production  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciations  are  operated  by  farmers  who  know 
farm  problems.  Join  these  credit  cooperatives. 
They  can  help  you  earn  more  and  save  more. 


KANDOO  says: 
"Get  a  P.  C.  A. 
or  Land  Bank 
Loan." 


See  your  Local  Associations  or  write  Dept.  A-105,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Federal  Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


EYE  GLASSES  by  MAIL  As  low  as  $1- 


WRIT!  for  FREE 
CATALOG  with  14 
UNS  SAMPLE  CARD 

Thousands  of 
Customers 
Esi  1939 


QUALITY  READING  —  or  BIFOCAL  GLASSES  for  FAR  and  NEAR 
Recommended  for  folks  approximately  40  years  or 
older  who  do  not  have  astigmatism  or  disease  of  the 
eye,  and  who  have  difficulty  reading  or  seeing  far. 

ADVANCE  SPECTACLE  CO.  Inc.,  DeptJjEJ 

537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


CHUNK  FURNACE 


ECONOMICAL 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Su/iHir 
fouWit 

write'f OR  FULL  INFORMATION 


!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  !  ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 


Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Lined  twill  jackets,  sizes 

36  to  42  .  2.00 

Heavy  twill  pants,  sizes 
30  to  36  .  1.50 


Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD.s 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  used,  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by 
extra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 


PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 


Dept.  E 

P.  O.  Box  385  —  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  Case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
bo  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Without  its  jacket,  pattern  8511  shows  it! 
lovely  lace  yoke  and  flattering  cut.  This 
is  a  printed  pattern,  in  half  sizes  lU 
to  24/4. 

By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


‘Jffat/ici  t/tc 

BRIO 


Pattern  8511  makes  a  beautiful  and  useful 
ensemble.  Other  views  are  shown  at  right 
and  on  opposite  page.  Read  the  sugges¬ 
tions  below  for  making  this  versatile  dress. 


about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  apart, 
Then  lay  your  pattern  on  and  cut  it  out 
just  as  if  it  were  plain  material.  In  lin¬ 
en  or  cotton,  this  would  make  a  most 
attractive  summer  frock. 


yHEN  YOU  choose  a  dress  wise- 
\%Ji  ly,  you  can  wear  it  for  many 
"y  occasions.  This  makes  a  few 
w  S  well  chosen  clothes  go  a  long 
way  and  cuts  down  on  the  cost.  In 
May  and  June,  weddings,  gradua¬ 
tions  and  special  parties  call  for 
something  special  in  a  dress  .  .  .  but 
you  may  hesitate  to  invest  in  fabric 
for  making  it  if  the  number  of 
J  times  you  might  wear  it  would  be 
limited.  The  answer  is  to  choose 
the  x’ight  pattern  and  fabric.  I  like  the 
beautiful  ensemble  No.  8511  shown 
above  (see  back  view  on  opposite  page) 
because  it  can  have  a  long  and  useful 
life.  0 


For  it,  you  may  select  a  heavy  sheer 
in  your  favorite  color.  One  of  the  dark¬ 
er,  more  subdued  tones  will  keep  active 
longest.  Choose  some  lace  for  the  yoke 
to  give  it  the  dressed-up  touch  for 
those  occasions  that  call  for  this  extra 
kind  of  detail.  It  is  a  perfect  “Mother 
of  the  Bride’’  dress.  For  more  simple 
occasions,  the  jacket  with  its  three- 
quarter  length  sleeves  converts  this 
beautiful  dress  into  one  that  may  be 
worn  any  time,  any  place. 

This  design  would  be  equally  effec¬ 
tive  made  in  one  of  the  modern  blended 
fabrics,  especially  if  you  want  it  for 
more  eyeryday  use.  You  may  like  to 
make  the  yoke  of  self  material  .  .  .  but 
give  it  added  emphasis  and  interest. 
One  way  to  do  this  is  to  take  a  piece  of 
your  fabric  and  stitch  in  tiny  pin  tucks 


Another  pattern  that  you  will  use 
over  and  over  again  is  design  No.  8362 
on  the  opposite  page.  It,  too,  is  rigll! 
for  a  wedding  or  any  special  occasion, 
as  well  as  for  all  summer  wear.  For  it 
you  may  choose  a  plain  fabric,  or  a 
printed  cotton,  or  a  soft  swishy  sift, 
according  to  your  needs.  Make  it  with 
three-quarter  or  short  sleeves,  with  or 
without  collar  .  .  .  you  can  have  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  dresses  yyith  just  this  one  pat¬ 
tern! 

The  youngest  member  of  your  family 
would  love  design  No.  8557  (opposite 
page).  Even  if  tlWe  is  no  wedding  for 
her  to  star  in  as  flower  girl,  she  ww 
be  the  center  of  attention  in  this  prett)' 
dress. 

Practice  Makes  Perfect 

If  you’re  timid  and  have  never  ven¬ 
tured  beyond  the  making  of  a  h°®e 
dress  or  a  very  simple  cotton,  now  s 
the  time  to  increase  your  skill.  Choose 
one  of  the  patterns  shown  on  these 
pages  and  a  pi’etty  cotton  print .  •  • 
quickly  make  your  own  dress.  Once)0 
have  used  the  pattern,  experiment 
with  its  various  parts  and  the  way 
go  together,  checked  on  the  fit  $ 
made  some  adjustments  to  your  fig1 
.  .  .  and  worn  the  dress  to  get  the  fee 
of  it  .  .  .  then  the  next  step  is  to 
it  again  in  a  different  fabric  for  0 
types  of  occasions. 

With  your  previous  experience, 
will  be  better  able  to  create  a  garm 
that  fits  well,  is  well  made,  and 
eye  appeal.  It  will  look  like  an  en  i 
different  dress. 

Frequently,  our  new  American 
culturist  patterns  contain  two  sku 
one  slim  and  the  other  full.  ^heSgeniaii 
tails  increase  the  value  of  y°lU  ^ 
investment  in  the  pattern  and 
you  to  use  the  same  design  f°r 
than  one  dress. 
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suddenly. . . IT’S  JUNE! 


8570  .  .  .  Pretty  bouffant 
with  the  new  bell-shaped  skirt 
and  capelet  collar.  Sizes  12-18. 
Price  50  cents. 


8362  .  .  .  Full-skirted  step-in 
with  shawl  collar  and  three- 
quarter  sleeves.  Also  shown 
with  short  sleeves  and  ribbon 
trim  around  collar,  ending  in 
pert  bow.  Sizes  12-20.  Price  50 
cents. 


8511  ...  This  beautiful  dress, 
vith  or  without  the  jacket,  makes 
a,  lovely  costume  for  gala  occa¬ 
sions,  or  for  summer  wear  in  cot¬ 
on.  For  other  views,  see  photos 
)n  opposite  page.  Sizes  12% -24%. 
hice  65  cents. 


8557  .  .  .  Sis  will  feel  so  sophis¬ 
ticated  in  this  scpoped  back  dress 
vith  full,  full  skirt!  Banded  neck- 
ine  is  optional.  Sizes  7-14.  Price 
)0  cents. 


pv; 
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ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers 
Nearly.  Enclose  total  amount  of  patterns  and  send  to: 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE 
c/o  THE  BUTTERICK  CO. 

161  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  13,  New  York 
Patterns  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  by  first  class  mail 


RADAR  and  WEATHER 


VISIBILITY  via  the  human  eye  is  limited  by  dark¬ 
ness,  fog,  clouds,  and  distance.  Kadar  knows  no  such 
limitations.  Its  piercing  electronic  microwave  beam 
sweeps  the  skies,  searching  out  storms  and  rain 
clouds,  and  reporting  their  size,  distance,  location, 
and  movement  with  extreme  accuracy.  These  new 
facilities  are  one  of  several  utilized  by  the  expert 
meteorologists  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  on 
RURAL  RADIO  NETWORK’S  “Weather  Roundup” 
four  times  daily — at  6:25  a.m.  7 : 15  a.m.,  12:15  p.m., 
and  6:15  p.m._  » 


FM  STATIONS 


Bristol  Center 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter 

WRRD 

105.1  me. 

Ithaca 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

Niagara.  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me 

Poughkeepsie  , 

WKIP-FM 

104.7  me. 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady 

WFLY-FM 

92.3  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRl 

107.7  me 

AM  STATIONS 

Binghamton 

WNBF 

1290  ke 

Buffalo 

WKBW 

1520  kc. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Horned 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Ithaca 

WHCU 

.  870  ke 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Massena  • 

WMSA 

1340  ke 

Newark 

WACK 

1420  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

-  1220  ke 

New  York 

WQXR 

1670  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Plattsburgh 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Rochester 

WVET 

1280  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

'  Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  ke 

Watertown  * 

WWNY 

790  kc. 

Brought  to  listeners  over 


Rural  Radio  Network 
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Hostages  To  Fortune 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

HE  NEXT  morning  when  Bill 
woke  up,  he  wondered  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  where  he  was.  For  years 
now,  he  had  been  used  to  sleeping  on 
a  narrow  bunk  with  army  blankets. 
Much  of  that  time  he  had  slept  on  a 
boat,  and  nearly  all  of  the  time  on  the 
sea,  with  nothing  to  look  at  but  rolling 
water  for  miles  in  every  direction. 
Around  him,  it  would  either  be  quiet 
with  only  the  sound  of  the  waves  lap¬ 
ping  against  the  boat,  or  noisy  with 
the  voices  of  his  shipmates. 

Now,  here  he  was  in  a  bed  with  real 
sheets  and  the  homemade  quilt  that  he 
remembered  from  his  childhood.  But 
the  little  room  itself  had  undergone  a 
subtle  change,  for  there  were  many 
touches  of  femininity.  There  were  flulfy 
white  curtains  at  the  window.  On  the 
old-fashioned  bureau  at  the  end  of  the 
room  were  the  feminine  things  that  he 
guessed  a  girl  used.  There  was  the  old 
rocking  chair  where  he  had  held  Laura 
in  his  arms  before  he  went  away.  And 
now  there  was  a  baby  crib,  almost  too 
small  for  Johnny  now.  The  little  fellow 
was  not  in  it.  Bill  remembered  that 
Laura  had  told  him  the  night  before 
that  Johnny  climbed  out  of  bed  very 
early  in  the  morning  and  went  down¬ 
stairs  to  have  breakfast  with  Gramps. 
The  bedclothes  in  the  little  crib  were 
rumpled, .  and  a  large  teddy  bear  sat 
plump  in  the  middle  of  the  blankets 
awaiting  the  child’s  return. 

Most  wonderful  of  all,  there  beside 
him  in  his  bed  was  his  girl,  his  wife. 
Turning  carefully  on  his  side  so  as  not 
to  awaken  her,  he  found  that  her  eyes 
were  wide  open.  She  was  smiling  at 
him. 

“Yes,  dear,  you’re  really  home.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  your  eyes  around  the  room,  and 
saw  you  wondering  about  it  when  you 
woke  up.’’ 

She  turned  to  come  closer  and  lay 
an  arm  across  his  chest,  saying,  “And 
the  glorious  thing  about  it  is  that  you 
will  never  have  to  go  away  from  me 
again.” 

Judging  by  thp  noises  downstairs 
and  the  delicious  odor  of  coffee  which 
floated  up  to  them,  the  family  were 
already  astir.  When  Bill  and  Laura 
went  down,  they  found' the  others  had 
eaten.  Tim  had  been  up  for  hours,-  had 
done  the  chores  and  gone  to  help  a 
neighbor  fill  silo.  Gramps,  who  had  had 
his  breakfast,  was  out  on  the  porch 
with  Johnny  enjoying  the  sunshine.  Bill 
went  out  to  say  good  morning  to  them. 

They  sat  in  companionable  silence  for 
a  while.  Then  Johnny  suddenly  climbed 
down  from  his  great-grandfather’s  lap, 
went  over  to  Bill,  and  climbed  up  on 
his  knee.  “I  like  you,”  he  said-  The  old 
man  laughed.  “Now  you’re  really  home, 
Bill.  I  see  where  I’ll  take  the  back  seat 
from  now  on.”  Bill  pulled  the  little  boy 
close  to  him  and  said,  ‘I  like  you  too, 
Johnny.”  Well  satisfied,  Johnny  soon 
climbed  down  and  went  into  the  house, 
and  the  two  men  sat  enjoying  the  early 
fall  sunshine. 

There  was  a  blue,  smoky  haze  on  the 
horizon,  a  soft  south  wind  lifted  the 
leaves  of  the  maples.  Below  the  barn, 
the  cows  were  drifting  aimlessly  down 
the  lane,  seeming  to  know  that  the 
frosted  grass  in  the  pasture  below  was 
hardly  worth  going  after. 

“I  have  always  liked  these  fall  days,” 
said  Gramps. 

“Yes,”  said  Bill.  “They  are  beautiful. 
But  everything  is  dying  in  the  fall  and 
winter  is  ahead.” 

John  laughed.  “You  sound  like  an  old 
man,  Bill.” 

“Maybe  I  am.  War  ages  a  fellow  fast, 
Gramps.” 

John  nodded,  and  Bill,  wanting  to 
change  the  subject,  said, 


“I  see  you’ve  shocked  some  corn. 
You  must  have  had  more  than  enough 
to  fill  the  silo.” 

“Yes,  we  did,  Bill.  And.  I’m  glad.  T 
always  like  to  see  corn  standing  in 
shocks  like  a  lot  of  Indian  tepees.  I 
like  to  see  yellow  pumpkins,  too.  Re¬ 
member  James  Whitcomb  Riley’s  little 
piece  ? 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and 
the  fodder’s  in  the  shock, 

And  you  hear  the  kyouck  and  gobble  of 
the  struttin’  turkey-cock, 

And  the  clackin’  of  the  guineys,  and  the 
cluckin’  of  the  hens, 

And  the  rooster’s  ballyhooyer  as  he  tip¬ 
toes  on  the  fence; 

O,  it’s  then’s  the  times  a  feller  is  a-feel- 
in’  at  his  best; 

With  the  risin’  sun  to  greet  him  from 
a  night  of  peaceful  rest, 

As  he  leaves  the  house,  bare-headed, 
and  goes  out  to  feed  the  stock, 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and 
the  fodder’s  in  the  shock. 

“You  know,  Bill,  I’ve  thought  about 
it  quite  a  bit.  One  of  the  mistakes  of 
my  life  was  in  trying  to  run  yours,  so 


ANOTHER  STORY  COMING 

HEN  I  read  a  good  novel,  I  also 
almost  live  it.  To  me,  the  charac¬ 
ters  seem  real.  Their  adventures, 
their  hopes,  their  sorrows,  and  their 
joys  become  mine.  I  go  where  they 
go,  and  live  where  they  live.  That's 
why  I  always  feel  a  little  lonesome 
when  I  finish  reading  a  good  story. 

Well,  that's  exactly  the  way  I 
feel  now  that  I  have  finished  writ¬ 
ing  the  story  of  my  friends  in  "Hos¬ 
tages  to  Fortune."  I  try  to  make  the 
characters  in  my  stories  like  the 
folks  you  and  I  have  always  known. 
Somehow  I  can't  tell  their  life  stor¬ 
ies  without  growing  to  like  them, 
even  though  their  actual  ndmes  are 
fictional.  So  it's  hard  to  say  good¬ 
bye  to  them. 

I  suppose  that  is  one  reason  why, 
when  I  finish  one  book,  I  immedi¬ 
ately  start  writing  another  one.  So 
you  can  look  forward  to  another 
story  of  rural  life  to  start  on  this 
page  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
In  the  meantime,  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  watch  this  page  in  every 
issue  for  some  especially  interest¬ 
ing  things  I  have  in  store  for  you. 

— E.  R.  Eastman 


please  never  get  the  idea  that  anything 
I  may  suggest  to  you  is  any  more  than 
just  that,  a  suggestion,  perhaps  just 
an  attempt  to  help  you  do  your  own 
thinking.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  many 
lonely  hours  you  have  had  since  you 
have  been  gone,  you  have  thought  of 
your  future  and  that  of  your  family. 
Have  you  come  to  any  conclusions?” 

“I’ve  had  a  lot  of  time  to  think  while 
I  was  forced  to  take  it  easy,”  continued 
John,  “and  I  have  come  to  realize  that 
change  is  inevitable,  and  a  man  who 
can’t  readjust  his  life  to  change  will  be 
a  frustrated  and  unhappy  individual.  I 
used  to  try  to  run  your  life,  but  I’m 
happy  now  to  know  that  you  had  sense 
enough  to  resist  and  to  make  your  own 
decisions.  You’re  worrying  now  about 
what  you’re  going  to  do,  but  I  shall 
never  again  tell  you  what  to  do.” 

“I’ve  done  a  lot  of  thinking  too, 
Gramps,  and  I'm  wondering  just  how 
much  opportunity  there  is  left  for  the 
thousands  of  us  now  released  from  the 
armed  services.  The  home  front  seems 
to  have  done  very  well  without  us.” 

“Nonsense,”  snapped  Gramps. 


“That’s  negative  thinking.  What  about 
going  back  to  teaching  ?  There  are 
more  of  those  jobs  all  of  the  time.  And 
the  counties  that  have  a  farm  bureau 
are  hiring  assistant  county  agents.” 

“I  know,”  said  Bill,  “but  somehow 
those  jobs  don’t  appeal  to  me  now.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then 
he  said, 

“Gramps,  maybe  this  will  surprise 
you.  I  have  been  thinking  about  going 
into  farming.” 

John  Macdonald  sat  up  straight  in 
his  chair. 

“What  did  you  say,  Bill?” 

Bill  laughed.  “I  thought  it  would  sur¬ 
prise  you.  As  you  very  well  know, 
Gramps,  once  you  get  farming  really  in 
your  blood,  nothing  else  will  ever  truly 
satisfy  you,  not  even  the  jobs  that  are 
closely  allied  to  farming  or  dependent 
upon  it,  or  better  paid.  I  want  to  be  a 
farmer,  and  if  I  cap.  figure  some  way 
to  support  my  family,  that’s  just  what 
I  intend  to  do.” 

“Well,  bless  my  soul,”  said-  the  old 
man.  “If  that  isn’t  the  best  news,  next 
to  your  coming  home,  that  I  have  heard 
in  a  long  time!” 

“Brace  yourself,  because  this  will 
surprise  you  even  more.  Maybe  you 
won’t  like  it.  As  we  have  both  agreed, 
farming  has  changed  a  lot,  but  it’s  due 
for  many  more  changes.  You  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  did  very  well  on  small 
farms,  but  it  can’t  be  done  now.” 

“I  know,”  nodded  John.  “Tim  works 
hard  here  but  he  has  to  supplement 
the  income  by  working  for  others  most 
of  the  time.” 

“Well,  to  get  right  to  my  point,”  con¬ 
tinued  Bill,  “I  don’t  know  just  how  it 
can  be  done.  There  would  be  a  lot  of 
capital  involved  and  other  problems. 
But  Laura  wrote  me  some  time  ago 
that  several  of  the  neighbors  around 
here  are  getting  old,  their  sons  have 
left  for  the  cities,  and  they  have  hung 
on  during  the  war  in  order  to  produce 
food.  Now  they  want  to  sell.” 

“That’s  right,”  agreed  John. 

“Well,  I  gather  from  what  Laura 
said  that  Tim  likes  to  farm  and  that 
he’s  good  at  it.” 

John  interrupted,  grinning,  “I  begin 
to  see  light.  I  know  what  you  have  in 
mind.” 

“Yes,”  said  Bill,  “I  don’t  know  just 
how  we  can  do  it,  but  if  you,  Tim  and 
I  could  go  into  partnership,  we  could 
rent  some  of  these  adjoining  farms, 
with  the  privilege  of  buying  them  later. 
By  adding  the  other  farms  to  yours,  we 
should  be  able  to  make  a  living  for  all 
of  us.  Our  biggest  problem  would  be  to 
get  the  necessary  equipment  and  good 
cows.” 

John  sat  silently  for  a  moment,  and 
Bill  wondered  if  he  was  marshalling 
objections.  Then  the  old  man  got  slow¬ 
ly  to  his  feet,  turned  to  stand  in  front 
of  Bill,  and  put  out  his  hand.  His  face 
shone  with  happiness. 

“Nothing  nicer  could  happen  to  me,” 
he  said.  “I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help. 
This  way,  we  can  keep  the  Macdonald 
farm,  our  ancestral  home.  I’m  all  for 
it.”  He  put  his  hand  on  Bill’s  shoulder 
and  said.  “Bill,  I’m  glad  you’re  hbme.” 

That  night  when  the  chores  were 
done  and  they  were  all  gathered  around 
the  supper  table,  Bill  looked  at  the 
faces  of  these  folks  whom  he  loved  so 
well  and  thought,  as  he  had  many 
times  before,  that  wars  were  always 
hard  on  the  home  folks  as  well  as  the 
men  in  the  armed  forces.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  brown  hair  of  his  mother  now  show¬ 
ed  plenty  of  gray,  and  under  the  elec¬ 
tric  light,  her  face  showed  lines  of 
worry  and  care.  But  tonight  her  family 
was  all  around  her,  her  son  was  home, 
and  her  face  was  flushed  and  her  eyes 
sparkled. 

The  years  and  a  happy  marriage  had 
done  things  for  Caroline.  She  was  of  a 
quiet  nature,  but  it  was  very  apparent 
that  she  was  wonderfully  happy  with 
her  big  Irish  husband,  Tim  Donovan. 
Bill  wondered  as  he  looked  at  his  young 
sister,  Jean,  how  long  it  would  be  before 
she  would  be  thinking  of  marriage. 
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From  all  reports,  she  was  a  verypopu. 
lar  young  lady,  very  vivacious,  proyjj. 
ing  excitement  and  sunshine  for  the 
whole  family. 

Bill  thought  this  was  a  good  time  to 
tell  them  all  of  his  plans.  He  spoke  di¬ 
rectly  to  Tim  first  because  he  would  be 
the  one  most  involved.  When  he  had 
finished,  Tim  got  out  of  his  chair,  and 
walked  over  to  stand  looking  out  of  the 
kitchen  window,  while  the  others  won- 
dered  what  he  was  going  to  say.  Then 
he  turned  to  them  and  said, 

“I  have  dreamed  for  some  time  of 
this.  I  don’t  like  to  work  for  somebody 
else.  I  had  these  thoughts  in  mind  yes¬ 
terday  when  I  was  driving  you  home 
from  the  station,  Bill,  but  I  hated  to 
mention  it  then.  I  supposed  that  yon 
would  want  to  go  back  to  teaching. 
Now  this  makes  Caroline’s  and  mv 
dream  come  true.  I  can  tell  you,  Bill 
and  Gramps,  if  hard  woi’k  can  make 
this  dream  come  true,  I’m  just  the  boy 
who  can  do  it.” 

In  bed  that  night,  Bill  said  to  Laura, 

“Of  course  you  know,  my  dear,  that 
no  final  decisions  are  made  which  in¬ 
volve  us  until  I  have  your  approval.! 
farmer’s  life  is  a  hard  one.  You  know 
that.  We  will  be  short  of  money  for 
years  while  we’re  struggling  to  get 
started.” 

Laura  didn’t  let  him  go  on,  but  in¬ 
terrupted  to  say, 

“That’s  what  I  want  too,  Bill.  The 
farm  is  the  only  place  to  raise  children, 
Farm-bred  people  like  you  and  me 
would  never  be  happy  in  the  city.  All 
I  want  is  just  the  privilege  of  working 
with  you  and  being  near  you.” 

Bill  held  her  tight,  kissed  her,  and 
as  h6  started  to  drift  off  to  sleep,  be 
suddenly  roused  himself. 

“By  the  way,  Laura,”  he  laughed, 
“do  you  remember  when  you  refused  to 
marry  me  because  you  wanted  to  be  a 
career  girl,  and  you  agreed  with  Bacon 
that  a  man  or  woman  who  marries  am 
has  children  gives  hostages  to  for 
tune  ?” 

Laura  laid  her.  hand  gently  on  hi 
mouth. 

“You  hush,”  she  said,  “and  go 
sleep.”  The  END 


HOW  THEY  USED 
TO  TRAVEL 

Editor’s  Note:  The  following  sign  on 
a  livery  stable  in  San  Juan,  California 
was  photographed  by  Mrs.  Warren  J 
Van  Wagoner  of  Titusville,  N.  J.  dur 
ing  the  recent  American  Agricultur 
ist  California  tour. 

HE  BEST  seat  is  the  one  next  th 
driver,  even  if  you  have  a  tendenc 
to  seasickness  when  riding  backwards 
You’ll  get  over  it  and  will  get  less  jolt 
and  jostling. 

When  the  driver  asks  you  to— get 0 
and  walk  without  grumbling,  we  won 
request  it  unless  absolutely  necessar; 
If  the  team  runs  away,  sit  still  an 
take  your  chances.  If  you  jump,  nin 
out  of  ten  times  you  will  get  hurt. 

In  very  cold  weather  abstain  entiie, 
from  liquor  because  you  will  fre®z 
twice  as  quickly  when  under  the  inf' 
ence. 

Don’t  growl  at  the  food  received  < 
the  station.  Stage  companies  geneiai 
provide  the  best  they  can  get. 

Don’t  keep  the  stage  waiting, 
smoke  a  strong  pipe  inside  the  ooac 
Spit  on  the  leeward  side.  If  y°u  lld' 
anything  to  drink  in  a  bottle,  pass 
around.  Procure  your  stimulants  be  01 
starting. 

Don’t  swear  or  lay  over  neighb0( 
while  sleeping.  Take  small  change 
pay  expenses.  Never  snore  on  the  r 
as  the  noise  might  frighten  the  aninia 
Don’t  discuss  politics  or  religion. 
point  out  where  murders  have  e 
committed,  especially  if  there  aie  " 
men  passengers. 

Don’t  lag  at  the  warm  saloon.  0° 
grease  your  hair  because  trave 
dusty.  Don’t  imagine  for  a  n^nlgC 
that  you  are  going  on  a  picnic.  . 
annoyances,  discomforts  and  s 
hardship. — Omaha  Herald,  1877- 
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Getting  Rid  of  Brush  To 
Prepare  Land  For  Trees 

By  JAMES  D.  POND 

(Consulting  Forester,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 


TREES  SHOULD  be  planted  on 
ropen  land.  Areas  which  have  more 
than  50  per  cent  brush  or  young 
I  trees  should  not  be  reforested,  since 
I  the  costs  of  clearing  before  planting, 
I  and  of  release  cuttings  after  planting 
I  may  be  too  expensive  to  maintain  the 
I  plantation.  Some  new  techniques  in  use 
I  or  hormone  sprays  may  reduce  cost  of 
I  brush  control. 

Questions  are  sometimes  raised  about 
I  mowing  or  burning  hay  and  weeds  on 
fields  to  be  planted.  Such  practices  are 
rarely  necessary.  Burning  destroys  hu¬ 
mus  which  most  soils  could  use.  Mow¬ 
ing  may  make  hand-planting  easier, 
but  is  just  another  expense. 

The  presence  of  a  sod  and  a  cover 
of  grass  and  weeds  can  be  quite  help¬ 
ful.  During  a  dry  period,  the  shade  of 
grass  and  weeds  is  beneficial;  and 
planting  in  sod,  especially  on  the  heavy 
soils  so  common  in  the  Northeast,  will 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  heaving 
from  frost,  particularly  in  an  open  win¬ 
ter.  Where  sod,,  has  been  scalped,  as 
some  government  agencies  recommend, 
the  small  trees,  come  spring,  are  lying 
on  top  of  the  exposed  soil.  On  sandy 
soils  in  the  Lake  States  and  in  the 
southern  states,  stripping  or  scalping  is 
really  needed. 

Scattered  Brush 

Where  there  are  few  small  trees,  or 
a  hedgerow,  and  an  occasional  patch  of 
alders,  gray  birch,  popple,  thornapple 
or  the  like,  hand  spraying  will  most 
likely  be  the  cheapest  and  easiest  con¬ 
trol.  The  brush  may  be  cut  first,  then 
stumps  sprayed;  or  a  basal  spray  ap¬ 
plied  all  around  the  stem  for  a  foot 
above  the  ground.  The  preferred  spray 
uses  the  hormone  mixtures  of  2,4,5-T 
and  2,4-D  in  5  per  cent  solution  with 
kerosene,  fuel  or  old  crankcase  oil.  One 
quart  of  concentrated  stuff  to  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  oil  will  make  a  5  per  cent  mix¬ 
ture. 

I  use  a  back-pack  pump  (Indian  fire 
pump)  with  a  lever  projecting  under 
the  right  arm,  with  which  pressure  is 
built  up  for  the  triggered,  cone  nozzle. 
For  trees  3  inches  and  more  in  dia¬ 
meter  (in  woodlot  thinning  and  im¬ 
provement  work)  we  use  a«Y-nozzle  so 
we  can  cover  the  basal  surface  from 
iust  two  sides.  Spray  should  be  applied 
so  it  runs  down  the  bark. 

We  have  used  these  sprays  in  pre- 
planting  treatment;  also  in  release 
work  in  older  plantations.  Where  a 
stem  is  near  a  planted  tree,  the  oper¬ 
ator  sticks  his  foot  and  leg  next  to  the 
good  tree,  and  points  the  nozzle  down 
along  the  stem  to  be  sprayed.  If  a  little 
spray  gets  on  the  needles,  that  part 
will  turn  brown  but  the  rest  of  the 
Planted  tree  is  unaffected. 

Heavy  Brush 

There  may  be  cases  where  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  remove  large  patches  of 
rush  or  small  trees  in  big  areas  to  be 


Here's  a  request  from  John 
Cnc*  Alice  Nickerson  —  they 
want  a  waiter." 


reforested;  or  often  in  pastures.  If  the 
brush  is  cut  without  further  treatment, 
there  will  be  a  zillion  sprouts  for  each 
stem  cut.  Bull-dozing  is  practical  if  it 
is  not  too  expensive,  but  leaves  piles  of 
mixed  dirt,  stumps,  and  brush  which 
hinder  cultivation  or  even  tree-plant¬ 
ing,  especially  by  machine. 

There  are  several  makes  of  rotary 
brush  cutters,  operated  by  tractor  pow¬ 
er  take-off,  which  will  cut  hardwood 
brush  and  small  trees  up  to  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  popple  to  four  inches, 
shredding  stems  and  branches  to  leave 
a  mulch  on  the  ground.  These  machines 
cost  $450-650;  may  fit  on  hydraulic  lift; 
or  may  ride,  like  a  sulky,  on  two 
wheels.  They  require  the  power  of  at 
least  a  three-plow  tractor. 

The  writer  examined  on  area  near 
New  Bremen,  N.  Y.  which  had  been, 
cleared  this  spring  of  a  heavy  stand 
of  gray  birch,  alders,  soft  maple  and 
other  junk  with  a  rotary  cutter;  then 
reforested  with  10,000  white  spruce.  Of 
course,  a  heavy  mat  of  sprouts  grew  up 
this  summer,  but  these  were  sprayed 
by  airplane  in  mid-summer  and  by  late 
October  a  good  kill  was  observed  on  the 
woody  growth,  also  on  bracken  (sweet- 
fern).  Re-sprouting  is  said  to  be  quite 
lifnited.  There  was  some  browning  of 
needles  on  the  spruce  but  this  will  dis¬ 
appear  by  next  year.  Some  release 
work  also  has  been  done  on  standing 
brush  4  to  8  ft.  tall  in  a  red  pine  plan¬ 
tation  set  out  in  1947  near  Dolgeville, 
vN.  Y. 

Where  fairly  large  acreages  can  be 
treated  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  100 
acres  or  more  in  same  locality,  airplane 
spraying  can  be  contracted  for  as  low 
as  $10.00  per  acre.  For  treating  thorn- 
apple  and  wild  apple,  mid-summer 
treatments  bring  better  results  than 
during  the  dormant  season,  when  most 
other  species  may  be  treated  with  good 
results.  There  are  some  problems  in 
this  method,  but  this  seems  to  be  the 
answer  to  landowners’  prayers,  whether 
they  will  use  the  land  for  pasture,  for 
crops,  or  for  reforestation. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

May  2-3 — Open  House,  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Agricultural  and  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

May  4  —  National  Convention,  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association,  Jackson’s 
Mill  4-H  Camp,  Weston,  W.  Va. 

May  4-7  Annual  meeting,  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Miami,  Fla. 

May  6-7 — Annual  meeting  and  Grand 
National  Sale  Ayrshire  Breeders’  As¬ 
soc.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

May  10 — New  England  Angus  Farm 
ers  Sale,  Brandon,  Vt. 

May  10 — First  Annual  New  England 
Maple  Festival.  Nine  major  ,  entertain¬ 
ment  events.  No  admission  charge. 
Ashfield,  Mass. 

May  11  —  Univ.  of  New  Hampshire 
Class  C  Horse  Show,  26  classes.  Dur¬ 
ham. 

May  20-21  —  Annual  Meeting  and 
Convention,  N.Y.S.  Milk  Distributors. 
Inc.,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

May  20  —  Annual  Meeting,  N.Y.S. 
Dairy  Boosters,  Inc.,  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

May  30-June  4  —  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  annual  meeting,  Louisville, 
Kentucky.^ 

June  10-13 — NEPPCO  Egg  Quality 
School,  Rutgers  University,  Mew 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

June  22 — Northern  New  York  Rabbit 
Breeders’  Club  Rabbit  Show.  Town  Fire' 
Barn,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

June  24-27— State  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress,  Cornell  University. 


For  Leaders  of 
Youth  Groups 


IF  YOU  ARE- 

Interested  in  young  people,  and  are 

A  4-H  Club  Leader  / 

A  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
A  Scoutmaster 
A  Sunday  School  Teacher 
A  Juvenile  Grange  Matron 
or 

The  Leader  of  any  other  group  of  young 
people — 

You  will  find  that 

LIVE  AND  LEARN 

written  by  Hugh  Cosline,  will  be  of  immeasurable  help 
to  you. 


Use  the  handy  coupon  below  to  send  in  your  order  now. 
The  supply  is  limited. 


HUGH  COSLINE,  Editor 

American  Agriculturist 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ - for - copies  of  "Live  and  Learn"  at  $3.50  each,  postpaid. 

Mail  to: 


Name 


Address  Please  print 
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DF  YOU  love  flowers  and  want  a 
very  satisfying  hobby,  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  grow  geraniums. 

They  are  hardy,  easy  to  grow, 
blossom  profusely,  and  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  different  kinds.  Although  a 
greenhouse  helps,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Like  hundreds  of  others, 

Mother  had  windows  full  of  blossom¬ 
ing  geraniums  in  the  winter,  and  a 
yardful  in  summer. 

Belle,  Margaret  (our  cousin)  and  1 
have  had  a  lot  of  fun  in  growing  ger¬ 
aniums,  so  from  our  experience  here 
are  a  few  suggestions. 

The  pelargonium,  which  we  com¬ 
monly  call  a  geranium,  originated  in 
South  Africa.  In  California,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  climate 
is  similar  to  South  Africa,  geraniums 
often  grow  to  big  shrubs.  I  had  one  in 
our  greenhouse  —  a  rose  geranium  — 
six  to  eight  feet  tall.  But  usually  in 
the  gardens  and  in  our  homes,  the  larg^ 
er  ones  are  not  over  two  or  three  feet 
high,  and  some  of  the  miniature  ones 
only  inches  high. 

Geraniums,  of  which  there  are  liter¬ 
ally  thousands  of  varieties,  can  be  di¬ 
vided  into  about  five  groups;  the  com¬ 
mon  garden  geranium,  the  ivys,  the 
scented  leaves,  the  fancy  leaved,  and 
the  miniatures. 

While  I  like  all  geraniums,  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  the  scented  leaved 
variety.  At  one  time  we  had  Apple 
Cider,  Rose,  Lemon,  Old  Spice,  Pep¬ 
permint,  Ginger,  Nutmeg,  Orange  and 
Pheasant’s  Foot.  While  the  blossoms 
of  the  scented  varieties  do  not  amount 
to  much,  their  fragrance  and  abund¬ 
ance  makes  up  for  this  lack.  Remem¬ 
ber  how  grandmother  kept  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  rose  geraniums  in  her 
linen  closets? 

In  the  fancy  leaf  variety,  we  like 
Mrs.  Languth  and  Mrs.  Cox.  In  the^  mold  can  be  used. 

very  common  varieties  that  blossom  The  ideal  temperature  for  geraniums 
well,  we  had  good  success  with  Snow-  is  from  55  to  65  degrees  at  night,  and 
ball,  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Radio  Red  (par-  70  in  the  daytime.  Most  geraniums 
ticularly  good),  Pride  of  Camden,  need  cool  nights  to  form  flower  buds. 
Poinsettia,  and  Mountains  of  Snow.  If  kept  too  warm  both  day  and  night. 
Better  Times  is  another  excellent  one.  they  will  produce  excessive  foliage  but 
Other  geraniums  that  we  like  are:  few  flowers.  They  will  stand  excessive 
Marie  Rober,  King  Midas,  Marie  Vo-  heat  from  the  sun.  and  need  at  least 
gel,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Bard.  ,  half  a  day  of  sunshine  but  do  best  if 

Nurseries  and  seedhouses  that  spe-  not  exposed  all  day  in  bright  sunlight, 
cialize  in  geraniums  are:  Wilson  Bros..  Geraniums  need  plenty  of  water,  but 
Roachdale,  Indiana;  Reynolds  Gar-  should  be  watered  only  when  neces- 
dens,  Armonk.  N.  Y.;  Pearce  Seed  Co.,  sary.  When  water  is  applied,  the  pot 
Moorestown,  N.  J.;  Horner’s  Nursery,  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  but  not 
1730  N.  Avenue,  National  City,  Cali-  allowed  to  stand  any  length  of  time 
fornia;  Cook’s  Greenhouses,  Geranium  in  a  saucer  of  water.  Then  the  surface 
Specialist,  515  W.  Jefferson  St.,  Ster-  of  the  soil  should  feel  dry  to  the  touch 
line:,  Kansas.  before  water  is  applied  again.  Too 

If  you  want  just  a  profusion  of  bios-  much  watering  is  just  as  bad  as  too 
soms  for  a  garden,  porch  boxes,  or  little. 

windows,  the  common  varieties  of  ger-  Feeding  of  potted  plants  should  only 
aniums  will  be  just  what  you  need,  be  done  when  they  have  pretty  well 
Plants  for  these  common  varieties  can  filled  their  container  with  roots.  Then 


be  bought  at  almost  any  local  nursery 
or  greenhouse. 

Because  geraniums  are  hardy,  they 
will  grow  in  either  sandy  or  clay  soil, 
but  like  any  other  plant,  they  will  re¬ 
pay  the  grower  if  attention  is  given  to 
preparing  and  nourishing  the  soil. 
Sandy  soil  retains  neither  water  nor 
nourishment,  and  clay  soils  are  sticky, 
so  both  need  humus  to  improve  their 
texture.  The  proper  basis  for  soil  mix¬ 
ture  for  geraniums  is  a  good  garden 


Geraniums  (pelargoniums)  are  easy  to 
grow,  fragrant,  blossom  well,  and  there 
are  many  varieties  from  which  to  choose. 
They  make  a  satisfactory  hobby. 

loam  with  some  humus,  some  lime¬ 
stone,  and  a  small  amount  of  super¬ 
phosphate.  (A  3-inch  potful  of  super¬ 
phosphate  to  a  bushel  of  prepared 
soil.)  A  neutral  or  mildly  acid  soil  is 
best.  The  humus  can  be  supplied  from 
the  compost  pile,  or  peat  moss  or  leaf 


Fun  With  Geraniums 


a  5-10-10  fertilizer  can  be  used. 
Scratch  about  1%  of  a  teaspoonful  into 
the  surface  of  the  soil  when  it  is  fairly 
dry  and  water  thoroughly.  This  can  be 
done  every  four  to  six  weeks.  If  they 
have  good  soil  and  are  fed.  geraniums 
do  best  in  fairly  small  pots,  four  to  six 
inches. 

Now  go  to  it  and  have  fun  with 
geraniums ! 

FARMERS  ARE  EFFICIENT 

IT  ALWAYS  irritates  me  to  hear 

someone  sounding  off  about  the  inef¬ 
ficiency  of  farmers.  They  are  more  ef¬ 
ficient  as  a  class  than  anyone  else.  The 
average  increase  of  farm’  productivity 
was  6%  per  year  for  the  ten  years 
from  1947  to  1956.  The  inefease  for 
the  same  period  in  non-agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  was  only  2%  per  year. 

Some  people  are  always  worrying 
that  some  time  we  will  not  have  food 
enough  to  feed  our  growing  popula¬ 
tion.  That’s  nonsense.  The  United 
States  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  in 
the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  an 
average  increase  in  population  of 
1.7%  per  year.  Production  of  industry, 
therefore;  has  just  about  kept  even 
with  population  growth,  but  farm  pro¬ 
duction  is  way  ahead. 

In  this  connection,  take  a  look  at 
milk  production.  For  five  straight 
years,  milk  production  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  increased.  The  production  per 
cow  in  1957  set  a  new  high ;  6,162 
pounds,  a  gain  of  over  20%  in  the  last 
ten  years.  The  USDA  predicts  that  this 
increase  is  likely  to  continue. 

During  all  of  the  years  before  and 
during  the  last  World  War,  the  poli¬ 
ticians,  the  government  and  some  farm 
leaders  have  been  busy  with  farm 
schemes  to  improve  farm  prices.  They 
have  all  failed.  We  just  go  on  piling 
up  surpluses  and  asking  government  to 
store  them.  Eventually,  these  surpluses 
must  be  sold,  and  when  they  are,  down 
come  the  farm  prices.  A  too-high  price 
is  just  as  bad  as  a  too-low  one. 

A  part  of  the  answer  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  more  research  to  find  better 
marketing  methods,  more  ways  of  us¬ 
ing  farm  products,  and  especially, 
more  advertising  to  increase  consump¬ 
tion. 

TAKE  THE  RIGHT  HIGH 
SCHOOL  COURSE 

/k  SHORT  TIME  ago  a  young  high 
school  friend  came  to  me  for  ad¬ 
vice  about  getting  more  education  af¬ 
ter  she  graduated  from  high  school. 
Her  question  was,  should  she  go  to 
college  or  some  trade  school,  and  if  so, 
would  her  high  school  credits  admit 
her  into  the  higher  institution  of  her 
choice? 

Unfortunately,  this  girl  had  concen¬ 
trated  on  a  business  course  in  high 
school,  only  to  find  after  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  that  she  did  not  like  secre¬ 
tarial  or  other  business  office  work.  As 
a  result,  she  had  too  little  preparation 
either  for  college  or  for  life. 

Verv  few  young  people,  when  they 
enter  high  school,  can  be  certain  what 
they  want  to  do  in  life.  So  they  should 
play  safe  and  not  concentrate  on  some 
special  studies  or  courses  that  they 
may  find  later  are  not  at  all  what  they 
want  or  need.  The  safest  course,  there¬ 
fore,  for  almost  every  boy  and  girl  en¬ 
tering  high  school  is  to  take  the  stan¬ 
dard.  regular  courses  which  will  admit 
them  to  college"  if  they  later  find  they 
want  to. go.  or  that  will  give  them  some 
background  knowledge  and  culture 
that  will  be  useful  to  them  throughout 
life.  Such  studies  should  include: 

Four  years  of  English 

Three  years  of  history 


-  American  Agriculturist,  May  3,  195$ 


TAKES  15 
FACIAL 
MUSCLES 
TO  SMILE 


TAKES  65 
FACIAL 
MUSCLES 
TO  FROWN 

S0---WHY  OVER-WORK? 


-Courtesy,  Mr.  Richard  L.  Pollock,  Editor, 
ADD-venturc 


Two  or  three  years  of  language 
Two  to  three  years  of  mathematics 
Two  years  of  science 
Enough  electives  to  complete  the  re- 1 
quirements  for  graduation. 

Now  for  some  comment  on  the  above 
list:  English  is  something  you  use 
every  day  of  your  life,  every  time  you 
open  your  mouth,  or  pick  up  a  pen 
or  pencil.  Good  knowledge  of  Englisl 
literature  will  give  you  a  cultural 
background  and  help  you  to  make 
living. 

History,  sometimes  misnamed  Social  I 
studies,  is  a  must,  a  fundamental.  The 
only  way  to  tell  what  will  happen  is  I 
by  what  has  happened. 

The  foreign  language  requirement  is  | 
good  because  the  world  is  growing  con¬ 
stantly  smaller,  and  some  knowledge 
of  other  languages  helps  to  train  the 
mind.  However,  with  the  emphasis  be-! 
ing  put  on  science  lately,  the  language 

★  ★★  ★★★★★* 

All  things  belonging  to  the  earth 
will  never  change:  the  leaf,  the  blade, 
the  flower,  the  wind,  the  trees.  These 
things  will  always  be  the  same  for 
they  come  up  from  the  earth  that 
never  changes. — Thomas  Wolfe 

★  ★★★★★★★* 

requirement  could  be  cut  some  to  make 
more  time  for  science. 

When  it  comes  to  electives,  a  stu¬ 
dent  can  choose  some  subjects  that  will 
give  him  some  special  training  that  he 
may  be  able  to  use  on  a  job.  But  never 
select  subjects  simply  because  they  are 
easy.  Concentrate  on  studies  the  first 
year  in  high  school  and  then  maybe 
there  will  be  time  for  athletics  or  a 
part-time  job  in  the  last  three  years. 

It  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult 
to  get  into  college.  With  so  many  stu¬ 
dents  wanting  to  go  to  college,  a  good 
high  school  record  is  necessary  to  get 
in. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

1V/IY  COUSIN,  Margaret  Roe.  tells 
the  story  of  a  farmer  she  knew, 
years  ago,  who,  made  a  nuisance  0 
himself  by  not  keeping  his  fences  up- 
so  that  his  cows  were  always  getting 
out. 

This  fellow  also  was  something  ot a 
hypocrite,  always  talking  about  re 
ligion  in  public,  but  not  practicing1 
much  in  private.  When  anything  hap 
pened.  good  or  bad,  he  would  alwap 
shout.  “The  Lord  be  Praised. 

One  day,  this  farmer’s  cows  got  ^ 
and  for  the  second  or  third  time  g° 
into  his  neighbor’s  cornfield.  Incense 
beyond  all  patience,  the  neighbor  ru? 
ed  over  to  tell  him  that  his  cows  T? 
out.  As  usual,  the  fellow  shouted, 
Lord  be  Praised.''  Whereupon  t 
neighbor  shouted  in  reply, 

“Praise  the  Lord  all  you  want  e 
but  get  your  d  ■  ^  -  cows  out  0  111  • 

t  99  . 

corn! 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 

School  Meeting  Time  in  New  York  State 


MAY  6th  is  the  date  of  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  common  school  districts  in 
|  New  York  State.  Some  central  schools 
'  meet  annually  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
July.  Following  are  some  of  the  high 
points  of  the  school  law.  If  in  doubt, 

!  consult  your  District  Superintendent. 

Officers 

Each  common  school  district  (New 
I  York)  shall  have  from  one  to  three 
trustees  as  the  district  determines,  a 
clerk,  a  collector  except  in  first-class 
towns  and  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
|  provided  by  law,  and  if  the  district  so 
I  decides,  a  treasurer,  provided,  however, 
that  common' school  districts  situated 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  first  class  towns 
!  shall  elect  a  treasurer. 

Each  union  free  school  district  shall 
t  have  a  board  of  education  consisting 
of  from  three  to  nine  trustees  as  the 
|  district  shall  determine. 

Every  school  district  officer  must  be 
|  able  to  read  and  write  and  must  be  a 
|  qualified  voter  of  the  district. 

No  district  superintendent  or  super- 
I  visor  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  trustee 
|  or  member  of  a  board  of  education,  and 
j  no  trustee  or  member  of  a  board  of 
education  can  hold  office  of  district 
clerk,  collector,  treasurer  or  librarian 
except  in  some  cases  of  union  free  and 
|  central  schools. 

A  person  removed  from  a  school  dis- 
I  trict  office  shall  be  ineligible  to  appoint- 
I  ment  or  election  to  any  district  office 
for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  such  removal. 

Not  more  than  one  member  of  a 
[  family  shall  be  a  member  of  the  same 
board  of  education  in  any  school  dis¬ 
trict. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  VOTER 
AT  SCHOOL  MEETINGS  IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE 

A  VOTER  MUST: 

1.  Be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

3.  Be  a  resident  of  the  district  for  a 
period  of  at  least  30  days  pre¬ 
vious  t6  the  meeting  at  which  he 
or  she  wishes  to  vote. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  all  voters 

must  have  at  least  ONE  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qualifications: 

1.  Must  own,  lease  or  hire  real 
estate  subject  to  taxation  within 
the  district.  (Where  the  deed  or 
lease  is  joint,  both  persons  may 
vote.) 

OR 

2.  Must  be  the  parent  of  a  child  or 
children  of  school  age,  providing 
such  child  or  children  shall  have 
attended  the  district  school  in  the 
district  in  which  the  meeting  is 
held  for  a  period  of  at  least  8 
weeks  during  the  year  preceding 
each  school  meeting.  (Both  father 
and  mother  may  vote.) 

OR 

3.  Not  being  a  parent,  lias  perman¬ 
ently  residing  with  him  or  her  a 
child  or  children  of  school  age 
who  shall  have  attended  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  for  a  period  of  at 
least  8  weeks  during  the  year 
preceding  such  meeting.  (In  this 
case,  only  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold  may  vote.) 


Election  of  Officers 

All  district  officers  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot,  and  the  trustees  shall  provide 
a  suitable  ballot-box  for  such  purpose. 

Two  inspectors  of  election  shall  be 
appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  meet¬ 
ing  shah  determine,  who  shall  receive 
the  votes  cast,  canvass  the  same  and 
announce  the  result  of  the  ballot  to  the 
chairman. 

A  poll-list  containing  the  name  of 
every  person  whose  vote  shall  be  re¬ 
ceived  shall  be  kept  by  the  clerk. 


The  ballots  shall  be  written  or- 
printed,  or  partly  written  and  partly 
printed,  containing  the  name  of  the 
office  for  which  each  is  voted. 

Terms  of  Office 

In  a  common  school  district  having 
three  trustees,  and  in  a  union  free 
school  district  the  full  term  of  office  of 
trustee  shall  be  three  years. 

In  a  common  school  district  having  a 
sole  trustee  the  term  of  office  shall  be 
one  year. 

The  term  of  office  of  all  other  dis¬ 
trict  officers  shall  be  one  year. 


ASK  FOR  CREDENTIALS 

Secretary  William  L.  Henning  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  warned  Pennsylvania  farmers 
to  be  on  the  alert  for  people  pretending 
to  be  Department  agents.  He  urges 
farmers  to  request  identification  from 
anyone  claiming  to  be  an  inspector.  All 
Department  inspectors  carry  creden¬ 
tials  to  be  presented  when  making  an 

inspection. 

According  to  a  Jefferson  County, 
ennsylvania,  report,  a  fake  inspector 
ned  a  farmer  $15  for  violating  State 
Regulations.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ure  emPloyees  are  not  permitted  to 
accept  payment  of  fines.  They  are  all 
Paid  through  justices  of  the  peace  or 
similar  local  officials. 

— •  A.  A.  — 

ttAft  CHECK  passer 

"In  December  a  Mr.  Frank  B.  Small 
^°ught  thirteen  gallons  of  maple  syrup 
r°m  daughter.  He  said  he  owned  two 
b°ndy  stores  in  Albany  and  that  he  would 
°y  twenty  gallons  of  syrup  a  month  and 
^  ve  two  addresses  to  write  to  when  we 
jj  more  syrup.  The  check  he  gave  has 
Wi  returned  stamped  'no  account'.  I  have 
hQ *  t0ri  k°th  addresses  and  the  letters 
J6  ^een  returned  stamped  'no  such 
et  address'  and  'unknown.' 

fill  * 

ne  *s  between  35  and  40,  about  five 


feet  nine,  weighs  175  or  180  and  has  a 
full  face.  He  drove  a  hard  top  convertible, 
maroon  with  a  light  top,  N.'  Y.  State  li¬ 
cense  plate.  Can  this  man  be  found  and 
made  to  refund  the  money?" 

We  passed  this  information  along  to 
the  New  York  State  Police,  although 
our  subscriber  lives  in  Vermont.  They 
tell  us  that  a  search  of  their  special 
files  shows  a  Frank  Small  wanted  by 
the  police  in  New  Britain,  Conn,  for 
issuing  fraudulent  checks;  and  that 
a  Frank  or  Fred  Small  is  also  wanted 
for  the  same  thing  by  the  police  of 
Chelsea,  Mass.  Both  persons  operated  a 
1954  Cadillac.  Of  course,  this  could  or 
could  not  be  the  same  person. 

.  —  A.  A.  — 

PROBABLY  A  "COME  ON” 

"At  a  recent  drawing  for  prizes  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  merchandise  certificate  which  can 
be  applied  on  the  purchase  price  of  a 
sewing  machine.  Do  you  think  I  would  be 
foolish  to  make  use  of  it?" 

Our  answer  would  depend  upon  a 
number  of  things;  whether  or  not  our 
subscriber  needs  a  sewing  machine, 
whether  this  machine  is  a  well-known 
brand  made  by  a  reliable  company,  and 
whether  or  not  the  price  is  "padded.” 
No  one  should  be  influenced  to  buy  just 
to  make  use  of  such  a  certificate.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  a  bargain  unless  it  is  needed,  is 
of  good  quality,  and  is  priced  right. 


PENNSAN 


. . .  the  New  5-way 


action  noncorrosive  sanitizer 


Here’s  a  new  5-in-l  liquid  sanitizer  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  bulk  milk  cooling  tanks,  tank  trucks  and 
CIP  lines.  Developed  at  the  request  of  dairy  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  Pennsan  can  save  you  money 
with  its  5-in-l  features. 


PENNSAN 

•  sanitizes  * 

.  .  .  effective  against  the 
bacteria  that  cause  poor 
quality  milk. 

•  controls  milkstone 

.  .  .  prevents  milkstone 
buildup  .  .  .  removes  milk¬ 
stone  formations. 


•  conditions  stainless  steel 

.  .  .  conditions  surface  of 
stainless  steel  tanks  and 
other  equipment. 

•  cleans 

;  .  .  prevents  hard  water 
buildup  .  .  .  used  for  brush¬ 
ing,  spraying  or  circulating. 

•  guards  against  corrosion 

.  .  .  will  not  corrode  or  dis«, 
color  equipment. 


Pennsan  is  only  one  product  of  the  complete  line  of 
Pennsalt  B-K®  cleaners  and  sanitizers  developed  specifically 
for  the  dairy  industry.  Ask  your  dealer  about  Pennsan, 
or  write  B-K  Dept.  597,  Pennsalt  Chemicals  Corporation^ 
Three  Penn  Center,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


Pennsalt 

Chemicals 
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See  Your  Dealer  or -Contact 

W.  R.  Ames  Company 

4511  E.  OSBORNE  .  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 
Also  San  Francisco  &  Sidney,  Australia 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 
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SERVING 
AGRICULTURE 
SINCE  1910 

PROFIT  PLANNED 


IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 


SILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 
SILO-JOY 
IS  SOLD  BY  YOUR 

nearby  ISF  Representative. 
Preserves  Quality  of  silage  and  hay 
—  Improves  portability  —  Cows  eat 
more.  You  earn  more. 

Processed  by 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
FOOD  CORP. 

533  Broad  Street 
Waverly  —  New  York 
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Hayliner  68  makes  nutritious,  good-tasting,  money-saving-.bales. 


Decide  in  Oxxroic  ofyoizr  hl\ '7EST&&HC 


FLOW-ACTION 

HEART  OF  QUALITY  HAYMAKING 


1.  Start  of  stroke:  Aluminum  feeder- 
tines  mounted  on  sturdy,  spring-loaded, 
telescoping  bar  engage  the  hay. 

2.  Loading:  Tines  measure  off  right 
amount  of  hay  .  .  .  move  it  toward 
chamber.  In  heavy  windrows,  bar  tele¬ 
scopes,  prevents  clogging. 

3.  Distributing:  Tines  lift  upward,  dis¬ 
tribute  hay  evenly  throughout  bale 
chamber  ...  to  make  firm,  square  bales. 

4.  Return  stroke:  Tines  lift  clear  of 
chamber  .  .  .  retract  to  first  position  for 
next  loading  stroke  as  plunger  makes 
slice. 


Hayliner  68,  fastest  baler  of  its  class,  treats  hay  gently.  .  . 
packs  evenly  to  make  green,  leafy,  even-drying  bales  of  Quality  Hay! 


Put  a  Hayliner  68  to  work  on  your  farm 
this  year  .  .  .  and  you’ll  make  the  best  bales 
your  livestock  ever  had!  Tasty,  leafy,  rich 
in  protein,  carotene  and  minerals,  these 
bales  save  on  costly  supplemental  feeds  .  .  . 
he!p  you  get  top  yields  in  milk  and  meat. 

Thousands  of  farmers  already  know  how 
much  better  Hayliner  bales  are.  Since  its 
introduction  last  year,  more  farmers  bought 
the  “68”  than  any  other  baler.  Many  have 
already  tied  over  60,000  bales  with  their 
Hayliners! 

When  you  choose  the  Hayliner  68,  you 
get  the  most  advanced  baler  on  the  market 


— because  you  get  New  Holland’s  exclusive 
Flow-Action.  You  get  a  proven  baler.  And, 
you  get  one  of  the  team  of  New  Holland 
machines  that  can  make  Hayrin-a-Day! 

Compact  and  low  slung,  the  Hayliner  68 
handles  lightly.  It  has  fewer  moving  parts: 
maintenance  is  easier  and  cheaper!  Engine- 
power  or  P.T.O.,  twine  -or  wire- tie  models. 

For  full  information,  send  coupon  below. 
To  see  this  and  other  equipment  in  action, 
be  sure  to  watch  for  your  New  Holland 
dealer’s  Haymakers’  Roundup!  New  Holland 
Machine  Company  Divisipn  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


New  eoluwd 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 

New  Holland  Machine  Co. 

1105  Oak  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  free  catalog  on  Hayliner  68. 

Name: _ ; _ _  _ _ : - - - 

Address : _  — - 

City: _ _ _ State: - 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


Spots  like  this— -that  look  dry  enough  when 
•  you  start  across  them— can  spoil  your 

whole  day.  Sometimes  the  remedy  is  fair¬ 
ly  simple. 


*]t  Paya. 

Drain  the  WET  SPOTS 

fr 

By  RICHARD  BRADFIELD 

( Professor  of  Soil  Technology ,  Cornell  University ) 


nN  SPITE  of  the  fact  that  the  first  tile 
drains  installed  in  the  U.  S.  were  in 
the  Northeast,  drainage  is  still  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  on  the  majority  of  the 
farms  of  this  section.  Poorly  drained 
areas  are  always  more  conspicuous  following 
a  winter  and  spring  with  unusually  high  pre¬ 
cipitation. 

While  the  snowfall  was  unusually  heavy 
over  most  of  the  Northeast  last  winter,  the  soil 
over  much  of  the  area  was  not  frozen  and  the 
snow  melted  slowly.  As  a  result  an  unusually 
high  proportion  of  the  water  percolated  into 
the  subsoil.  This  was  most  fortunate,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  areas  where  subsoil  moisture  was 
seriously  depleted  during  the  drought  of  last 
summer. 

On  well  drained  soils  the  surplus  resulting 
from  this  bountiful  supply  of  water  was 
quickly  carried  away  and  farming  operations 
were  not  delayed  as  much  as  was  feared.  On 
poorly  drained  areas,  however,  the  situation  is 
serious,  and  while  it  may  be  too  late  to  correct 
these  conditions  this  spring,  now  is  the  time  to 
study  the  problem  and  to  plan  the  corrective 
drainage  installations  to  be  made  next  sum¬ 
mer  or  next  fall. 

Tile  Drains  s 

I  was  brought  up  on  an  Ohio  farm  in  a 
relatively  flat  area  which  was  too  wet  to  farm 
until  it  was  tile  drained.  In  such  areas  the 
tiles  are  laid  out  systematically  with  the  lines 
originally  about  4  rods  apart.  On  many  of  the 
heavier  soils  farmers  later  on  placed  another 
line  of  tile  between  the  original  lines.  This 
made  the  average  distance  between  them  only 
2  rods.  In  other  words,  all  of  the  soil  was 
within  161/2  feet  of  a  tile  drain! 

This  required  about  80  rods  of  tile  per  acre, 
and  the  cost  installed  would,  at  present  prices, 
be  over  $200.00  per  acre!  But  Ohio  farmers 
considered  it  a  good  investment.  In  fact,  if 
they  wanted  to  farm  this' land,  they  had  no 
choice. 

On  the  more  rolling  soils  of  the  Northeast 
the  problem  is  not  so  acute.  On  most  farms 
from  80-90%  of  the  land  can  be  farmed  with¬ 
out  any  special  attention  to  drainage.  On 


many  farms  the  fields  which  are  too  wet  to 
farm  are  simply  abandoned,  although  in 
many  cases  they  are  potentially  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  on  the  farm. 

Many  farmers  have  had  their  enthusiasm 
for  drainage  dampened  by  unsuccessful  ex¬ 
periences  with  various  types  of  drainage  in¬ 
stallations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  drain¬ 
age  problems  on  many  farms  are  complex  and 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  hit  upon  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution. 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  this  point  by  re¬ 
lating  some  of  our  experiences  on  the  Mt.  , 
Pleasant  Experimental  Farm  near  Ithaca. 
This  farm  has  soils  and  topography  typical 
of  the  southern  New  York  hill  counties.  Mar- 
din,  Volusia  and  related  soils  predominate. 
There  were  many  wet  seepy  spots,  sometimes 
on  the  stepper  slopes,  more  often  at  the  base 
of  slopes.  Some  of  the  wet  spots  were  only 
20-25  feet  across;  others  were  an  acre  or  more 
in  size.  Some  would  dry  up  in  late  May  or 
June  .and  could  be  farmed  across,  often  with 
disastrous  results !  Others  were  wet  practically 
all  summer  and  supported  a  growth  of  “cat¬ 
tails”. 

It  was  obvious  on  studying  the  situation 
that  water  was  concentrating  in  these  spots 
from  larger  areas  farther  up  the  slope.  The 
first  remedy  which  occurred  to  us  was  to  in¬ 
stall  a  diversion  ditch  at  the  top  of  the  slope 
to  conduct  all  the  water  running  off  the  top  _ 
of  the  hill  into  a  roadside  ditch.  With  the  help 
of  some  of  our  friends  in  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service,  several  such  “diversion  terraces” 
were  constructed  in  the  late  summer. 

Next  spring  we  went  up,  anxious  to  find  out 
how  they  were  working.  Much  to  our  surprise 
and  disappointment  these  spots  seemed  as  wet 
if  not  wetter  than  usual!  We  then  went  to  the 
top  of  the  diversion  and  followed  it  down  its 
course.  For  several  hundred  feet  it  seemed  to 
be  catching  the  run-off  and  carrying  it  along 
just  as  it  was  supposed  to  do.  Then  we  came 
to  a  section  in  which  all  of  the  water  which 
had  been  collected  simply  disappeared! 

This  section  was  directly  above  one  of  our 
biggest  “seepy  spots”.  Our  new  “diversion” 
was  collecting  water  from  a  large  sector  of  the 


hill  top  and  dumping  it  into  our  wet  spot! 
There  was  a  tongue  of  gravel  running  from 
the  wet  spot  up  the  slope,  under  the  diversion 
terrace.  It  was  not  conspicuous.  In  fact  it 
would  probably  not  have  been  noticed  had 
not  the  water  from  the  diversion  simply  drop¬ 
ped  out  of  sight  in  that  area. 

Such  tongues  of  gravel  or  stones  on  the 
slopes  of  rolling  land,  while  responsible  for 
many  of  the  wet  spots,  if  properly  understood 
and  managed,  can  be  a  great  aid  to  better 
drainage.  They  are  functioning  like  many  old 
stone  or  tile  drains  which  are  working  satis¬ 
factorily  over  much  of  their  course  but  which 
have  become  plugged  before  delivering  their 
charge  of  water  into  a  suitable  outlet. 

The  solution  to  such  situations  is,  of  course, 
to  correct  this  condition  by  providing  a  suit¬ 
able  outlet.  To  do  this  one  must  first  locate 
the  spot  at  which  the  water-bearing  layer  or 
aquifer  is  plugged. 

This  can  best  be  done  in  the  spring  when  it 
is  carrying  a  full  charge  of  water.  In  many 
cases  a  stream  of  water  can  be  found  “boiling” 
up  out  of  the  ground  like  a  spring.  The  spot 
should  be  marked  with  a  stake. 

Natural  Drains  Plug  Up 

In  other  cases  it  is  not  so  easy  to  locate 
them  exactly.  Once  the  plugged  aquifer  is  lo¬ 
cated  the  remedy  is  obvious.  It  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  proper  outlet.  These  water  chan¬ 
nels  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  small  water 
streams  rushing  down  fairly  steep  slopes  un¬ 
protected  by  vegetable  cover  through  soil  ma¬ 
terial  containing  a  high  proportion  of  stones. 
The  rapidly  moving  water  carried  the  fine 
clay  and  silt  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope 
and  spread  it  out  to  form  an  alluvial  fan. 

The  stones  too  heavy  to  be  moved  accumu¬ 
lated  at  the  bottom  of  the  miniature  gully.  In 
due  time  the  gully  was  filled  in  and  smoothed 
over  with  new  soil  material,  thus  burying  the 
stony  stream  bed. 

Many  such  aquifers  were  probably  formed 
by  streams  of  water  from  melting  ice  as  the 
glaciers  retreated  about  10,000  years  ago. 
Others  were  probably  formed  during  torren¬ 
tial  storms  like  the  Ithaca  flood  of  1935;  oth- 
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Check  the  roof  you  want.  G.L.F.  has  a  roofing 
material  to  fit  any  need,  plus  all  accessories. 

— Beauty  of  texture,  brilliance  of  color,  an  asphalt 
roof  that  will  last  and  last.  Nine  different  colors 

-  plus  black  and  white. 

G.L.F.  Thick  butt  Asphalt  Shingles 

A  stormproof  roof  for  your  barn,  rugged  and 
moisture-tight,  and  low  cost  per  year  of  service. 

G.L.F.  Stormproof  Steel  Roofing 

-  Practically  no  rnaintenance,  something  that  will 

keep  the  heat  out  in  summer  and  will  stay 

-  weather  tight  for  many,  many  winters  with 

negligible  upkeep  cost. 

G.L.F.  Aluminum  Roofing 

-  Something  for  a  low-pitched  roof,  not  expensive, 

but  will  stay  in  good  condition  for  quite  a  few 
-  years. 

G.L.F.  19"  Selvage  Edge  Asphalt  Roofing 

-  An  asphalt  roof  that  will  “stay  put”  through 

high-wind  storms,  yet  colorful  and  at  reasonably 
-  low  cost. 

G.L.F.  Double-Coverage 
Lock-Down  Asphalt  Shingles 

A  very  economical  material  for  all-around  use. 
To  use  as  starter  strips  on  shingle  'roofs,  on 

-  garages,  boat  houses;  liner  for  corn  cribs,  sheds, 

as  tarpaulin  for  farm  equipment. 

G.L.F.  Asphalt  Roof  Roofing 
45,  55,  65,  &  90  lb.  weights. 

A  good  steel  roof  for  barn,  poultry  house  or  range 
shelters,  a  little  lower  in  price  than  Stormproof, 
yet  highly  rust  resistant. 

G.L.F.  Corrugated  Steel  Roofing 

Standard  or  Seal  of  Quality  2  oz.  Zinc  Coating 

A  roofing  that  doesn’t  rust,  light  in  weight,  so  I 
can  save  money  by  doing  the  job  myself  and  save 
-  time  by  doing  it  fast.  Maybe  something  transpar¬ 
ent,  so  I  can  use  it  as  skylights  in  a  steel  roof. 

G.L.F.  Plastic  Corrugated  Roofing 
( corrugated  so  it  can  be  fitted  to 
corrugated  steel  or  aluminum  sheets ) 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  IN  A  ROOF 

THE  RIGHT 
MATE  RIAL 
FOR  THE  JOB 
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SOUND  THE  ALARM 

HAVE  just  been  reading-  the  April  19 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist 
and  note  the  editorial  entitled  “We, 
Need  Railroads.”  It  is  very  informative 
and  most  timely.  Present  public  policy 
is  rapidly  driving  into  bankruptcy  our 
most  efficient  transportation  agency. 
This  would  be  a  major  catastrophe  to 
this  nation.  Never  has  the  situation 
been  more  critical  than  it  is  today.  The 
recession  is  a  contributing  factor,  but 
not  the  major  one. 

Hence,  it  is  our  duty  as  thinking  peo¬ 
ple  to  sound  the  alarm,  and  it  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  have  men  in  leadership 
like  yourself  telling  the  story. — E.J.L., 
N.Y. 

*  *  * 

WANTS  OAKEN  BIK  KET 

HAVE  been  searching  for  a  new  old 
time  oaken  water  bucket  used  in 
open  wells,  and  have  had  no  success. 
Possibly  you  may  be  able  to  inform 
me  where  I  maV  be  able  to  buy  one. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  — 
Jerry  Blnne,  P.O.  Box  501,  Montv  (tie , 
New  Jersey. 

*  *  * 

HEADER  FOR  ALASKA 

AY  I  utilize  your  fine  magazine 
once  more  to  thank  you  and  all  the 
good  folks  who  so  generously  responded 
to  my  request  for  helpful  suggestions  in 
regard  to  saving  sweet  corn  seed  from 
the  birds.  The  generftus  response  was 
downright  refreshing  in  these  selfish 
times.  I  was  quite  astounded  by  the 
nature  and  number  of  helpful  letters  so 
carefully  forwarded  to  me  by  you.  If 
they  are  truly  representative  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  character  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  subscribers,  we  do  look  for¬ 
ward  even  more  eagerly  to  meeting  and 
knowing  more  of  them  on  your  Alaska 
Tour  this  summer. 

Once  again,  thank  you  all  so  much. 

H.V.F.,  Groton,  N.  Y.  - 

*  *  * 

PRICE  supports  uood? 

RESENT  your  policy  of  fighting 
price  supports.  Farm  prices  are  too 


low,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see  farmers 
are  entitled  to  cost  of  production  plus 
a  profit.  And,  to  me,  it’s  just  good 
sense  to  expect  the  government  to  help 
us  get  it!— R.Y.,  N.Y. 

$  *  * 

PRICE  SUPPORTS 
FUTILE? 

T  MAKES  me  feel  good  to  see  that 
you  have  the  courage  to  tell  the  facts 
on  the  futility  of  price  supports.  Of 
course,  we  would  all  like  better  prices, 
but  we  won’t  get  them  by  producing 
more  than  the  market  will  take  and 
storing  '  the  surplus  in  government 
warehouses  at  a  storage  cost  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  day  to  taxpayers! 

Personally,  I  am  sure  that  if  supports 
had  been  dropped  two  years  after  the 
war,  as  originally  was  intended,  we 
would  be  enjoying  a  lot  better  prices 
now. — S.P..  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

LIKES  HAY  DRIER 

READ  the  article  on  hay  drying  with 
a  lot  of  interest.  I  put  one  in  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  and  I  am  very  well  Satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results.  In  the  first  place, 
the  better  quality  roughage  I  can  put 
up  helps  keep  down  the  cost  of  pur¬ 
chased  feed.  In  the  second  place,  it 
saves  labor  because  we  aren’t  held  up 
by  wet  hay.  In  the  third  place,  a  cow 
will  eat  more  good  hay  than  she  will 
poor,  and  this  helps  maintain  or  im¬ 
prove  her  production. — E.W.,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

QUESTIONS  COST 

I  READ  about  hay  driers  in  the  last 
issue.  Hay  driers  are  fine,  but  I  won¬ 
der  if  a  dairyman  can  afford  to  own 
one.  The  investment  for  most  farmers 
in  equipment  is  getting  bigger  and  big¬ 
ger.  It’s  not  only  the  first  cost  but  the 
depreciation  and  cost  of  upkeep.— F.T., 
Pennsylvania 

*  *  * 

Will  you  please  ask  your  readers  if 

they  know  where  seed  of  the  herb  called 

Broom,  or  some  call  it  Broom  Tops, 
may  be  obtained.— H.W.,  Pa. 
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My  garden  is  a  pleasant  place. 

Where  God  and  i  come  face  to  face. 

The  sowing  of  the  tiny  seeds. 

Like  people  doing  kindly  deeds. 

Brings  thoughts  of  richer  days  ahead. 

Green  vines,  and  then  tomatoes  red; 

If  you  a  garden  cannot  make. 

And  do  not  know  a  hoe  or  rake. 

You've  missed  one-half  of  living,  sir. 

If  you've  not  watched  for  things  to  stir. 

When  sun  breaks  through  dull  clouds  of  gray, 

And  you  can  find  one  shoot  today. 

\ 

Earth— gentle,  warm,  so  mellow,  right— 

The  land  is  calling  day  and  night— 

"Come  gather  from  my  store  your  food, 

I  always  give  with  kindly  mood." 


...BY  THE  RUGGED  RAKE* 
WITH  GENTLE  ACTION 


*New  Idea  new  pull-type  parallel  bar  rake  fits  any  tractor.  Makes  the 
fluffiest  hay  you  ever  saw.  See  your  New  Idea  dealer,  or  write  for  free 
literature.  New  Idea  Farm  Equipment  Co..  Dept.  503.  Coldwater,  Ohio 
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LOOK  AT  BOTH  SIDES 

ANY  farmers,  perhaps  a  majority,  are  an¬ 
noyed  with  part-time  farmers.  They  have 
their  reasons — but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  part-time  farming  to  all  concerned 
far  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

One  argument  frequently  used  is  that  the  part- 
time  farmers  add  to  the  total  supply  of  farm 
products,  thus  creating  a  surplus  at  a  time  when 
over-production  is  a  headache.  Along  with  this 
goes  the  feeling  that  city  workers  who  get  steady 
pay  checks  provide  unfair  competition  when 
they  use  spare  time  to  produce  f~rm  products  in 
competition  with  their  neighbors  whose  sole  in¬ 
come  comes  from  farming. 

Some  maintain,  also,  that  part-time  farmers 
would  really  be  better  off  if  they  would  stop 
farming  activities,  because  they  lack  the  time  to 
do  a  thorough  job,  the  products  they  produce 
are  sometimes  of  relatively  low  quality,  and 
they  may  continue  to  produce  at  a  loss  because 
they  don’t  keep  books  and  can  use  part  of  their 
pay  checks  to  meet  the  losses. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  angles  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  we  tend  to  overlook.  One  concerns 
over-production.  The  chances  are,  I  think,  that 
if  the  man  doing  this  part-time  operation  should 
move  to  the  city  and  sell  or  rent  the  land  to 
Nearby  farmers,  those  farmers  would  increase 
rather  than  decrease  production  on  those  acres, 
thus,  in  all  likelihood,  increasing  the  surplus. 

As  I  see  it,  part-time  farming  benefits  the 
rural  community.  This  type  of  farming  provides 
a  broader  tax  base  for  the  support  of  schools, 
roads,  and  other  services,  makes  larger  member¬ 
ship  possible  in  community  and  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  permits  bringing  up  children  in  the 
healthiest  atmosphere  in  the  world. 

The  producer  who  feels  that  his  competition 
is  unfair  frequently  lumps  in  the  hobby  farmer 
along  with  the  part-time  farmer,  even  suggest¬ 
ing  at  times  that  there  ought  to  be  legislation  to 
prevent  it. 

Personally,  I  hope  the  time  never  comes  when 
a  man  cannot  engage  in  any  business  that  hits 
his  fancy,  whether  it  be  for  profit  or  fun. 

THINK  TWICE! 

O  PRING  is  the  time  when  the  flowers  bloom, 

the  birds  sing,  and  nature  awakens.  It  is  also 
the  time  when  clever  crooks  move  north  from 
their  winter  haunts  in  the  sunny  South.  The 
chances  are  that  one  or  more  of  them  will  wheel 
into  your  yard  in  coming  months,  and  if  you 
want  to  avoid  getting  stung,  here  are  a  few 
worthwhile  suggestions : 

Be  very  suspicious  of  cars  with  licenses  from 
southern  states.  Even  though  you  do  no  business 
with  them,  jot  down  the  license  number.  You 
may  want  to  turn  it  in  to  the  local  police  or  state 
troopers. 

The  deals  which  these  gentry  are  likely  to  of¬ 
fer  include  spray  painting  your  buildings,  clean¬ 
ing  out  your  furnace,  pumping  out  your  septicx 
tank,  or  other  similar  jobs.  They  often  quote  you 
a  good  price,  and  after  the  job  is  done  double  it 


and  put  on  the  pressure,  even  to  the  point  of 
threats,  if  you  object  to  paying. 

You  won’t  go  wrong  by  patronizing  your  local 
business  men.  They’ve  got  to  live  with  you,  you 
know,  and  if  a  job  isn’t  done  right  they  can  al¬ 
ways  be  found! 

ONION  AND  POTATO  FETCHES 

jyjOST  GROWERS  that  I  have  talked  with 
are  opposed  to  trading  in  onion  and  potato 
futures.  Feeling  that  grain  futures  offer  a  legiti¬ 
mate  means  of  hedging  against  losses,  I  have 
wondered  why  the  same  advantage  wouldn’t  ap¬ 
ply  to  potatoes  and  onions. 

Two  reasons  given  to  me  by  growers  for  their 
opposition  seem  logical,  namely,  that  both  pota¬ 
toes  and  onions  are  perishable  products  with  a 
limited  storage  life;  second,  trading  in  futures 
is  sufficiently  limited  so  that  the  market  is  too 
easily  “rigged”  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested 
only  in  speculation. 

This  is  why  growers  have  asked  for  legislation 
prohibiting  trading  in  futures  of  these  crops. 

■■CHARLES  H.  BALDWINH 

|N  THE  death  of  Charles  Baldwin,  northeast¬ 
ern  dairymen  lose  a  devoted  friend  and  a 
sincere  believer  in  coojperative  milk  marketing. 

For  many  years,  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency,  he  has  worked  to  improve 
the  price  of  milk  to  producers.  A  host  of  friends 
will  miss  him,  and  the  principle  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  of  milk  has  lost  a  staunch 
defender. 

TO  HE  RESISTED 

W  ITHOUT  continual  resistance  from  the  vot¬ 
ing  and  taxpaying  public,  government  sub¬ 
sidies  tend  to  grow  rather  than  shrink. 

For  example,  when  Congress  authorized  vthe 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  1954  there  was  a  spe¬ 
cific,  stipulation  that  tolls  should  be  high  enough 
to  repay  construction  costs  in  50  years. 

Now,  even  before  the  Seaway  is  completed, 
pressure  is  building  up  in  some  quarters  to  set 

tolls  too  low  to  make  the  project  self  liquidating 

\  * 

•^-in  other  words,  to  subsidize  the  Seaway  with 
taxpayers’  money! 

”AS  A  LITTLE  CHILD” 

NTIL  THEY  are  trained  otherwise  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  indulgent  parents,  it  takes  re¬ 
markably  little  to  make  a  child  happy. 

Looking  backward,  the  kind  of  Sunday  School 
picnics  we  had  in  the  dirt  road,  horse  and  buggy 
days,  would  be  considered  tame  affairs  by  our 
modern  standards.  There  was  no  merry-go- 
round,  no  ferris  wheel,  no  beach  for  swimming. 
There  was  no  place  to  spend  money,  just  a  grove 
of  maple  trees,  with  swings  made  of  ropes  taken 
from  the  horse  fork  in  the  barn,  and  rough  tables 
that  groaned  under  a  bounteous  supply  of  home- 
cooked  food. 

Simple  though  it  was,  a  picnic  was  something 


for  the  “small  fry”  to  anticipate  for  weeks.  In 
those  days,  ice  cream  was  something  for  holi¬ 
days,  including  Sunday  School  picnics.  That 
alone  was  worth  all  the  anticipation. 

Invariably,  it  seemed,  showers  that  morning 
would  dampen  the  dust  of  the  dirt  roads,  as  well 
as  the  spirits  of  the  younger  generation.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  Dad  was  an  optimist  who  predicted  that 
the  skies  would  clear  by  nine  o’clock — a  predic¬ 
tion  which  seemed  always  to  come  to  pass. 

Fortunately,  it  is  still  possible  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  simple  things,  but  it  is  difficult  for 
young  people  to  recapture  that  ability  after  ex¬ 
periencing  the  fleeting  joys  of  the  many  gadgets 
which  encumber  their  lives.  Truly  we  will  be  do¬ 
ing  our  children  a  favor  by  teaching  them  that 
material  things  never  bring  lasting  contentment, 

OIL  AND  WATER 

JT  IS'rumored  that  dairymen  are  being  told  by 
those  who  favor  labor  union  membership  for 
farmers,  “Better  join  us  now  before  union  work¬ 
ers  refuse  to  handle  milk  of  non-union  dairy¬ 
men.” 

•» 

A  good  union  can  serve  industrial  workers,  but 
the  interests  of  industrial  workers  and  dairymen 
are  not  the  same.  Dairymen  want  fair  prices; 
workers  want  cheap  food;  A  union  can  bargain 
legitimately  for  wages,  a  cooperative  can  bar¬ 
gain  for  prices — and  the  two  cannot  be  mixed  to 
the  benefit  of  dairymen. 

Herb  Voorhees,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Farm  Bureau,  stated  it  clearly  and  courageously 
when  he  said; 

“Collective  bargaining  for  wage  earners  under  the 
law  is  the  exclusive  and  inherent  right  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  labor  unions.  And  collective  bargaining  for 
farm  prices  is  the  same  right  and  responsibility  of 
farmer  cooperatives.  Neither  should  encroach  on  the 
other.  Farm  leaders  should  not  organize  workers  to 
bargain  for  their  wages,  nor  should  labor  leaders 
try  to  organize  farmers  for  the  sale  of  milk  or  other 
farm  products.  The  two  have  their  own  spheres  of 
activity. 

“The  farmer  is  now  boss  of  his  business.  He  is  an 
employer,  a  capitalist.  As  a  union  man,  would  he 
have  to  limit  himself  to  a  40-hour  week  ?  If  he  adds 
a  cow  or  two  to  his  herd,  must  he  employ  another 
hired  man  because  the  union  tells  him  to?  How 
many  pounds  of  milk  can  the  union-farmer  expect 
his  hired  man  to  milk  at  a  milking  time  ?  Will  the 
union  tell  him  what  the  rule  is  on  this  ? 

“I  cannot  conceive  of  the  farmer  being  served  by 
organized  labor.  I  know  this  is  a  direct  attack  on  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  farmer  who  wants  to  remain 
free.”  \ 

It  seems  to  me  that  Herb  talks  sense.  What 
Do  You  Think? 

WRITING 

Clearness  in  writing  a  lettfer  consists  in  this: 
that  you  write  what  you  wish  to  say  in  the  spirit 
in  which  you  wish  it  to  be  received,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  your  reader  gathers  both  the  spirit 
and  the  facts  without  effort. 

THIS  definition,  taken  from  the  Monthly  Let 
ter  of  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  explains 
in  simple  language  the  way  in  which  your  edit¬ 
ors  attempt  to  write  and  edit  the  editorials  and 
articles  in  American  Agriculturist. 


They  Say 


“Among  the  things  that  broaden  people  when 
they  travel,”  says  Burton  Hillis,  “are  those  nice 
little  eating  places  along  the  road.” 


Usually  the  first  screw  that  gets  loose  in  the 
head  is  the  one  that  controls  the  tongue. 
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MILK  PRICE  ESTIMATES;  Some  estimates  (as  given  below)  have 
— — — i  iimiB  i— — — an  been  made  of  blend  prices  for  coming 
months  to  dairymen  shipping  to  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market.  In  the 
past  the  estimates  made  have  been  fairly  accurate. 

You  will  note  that  beginning  in  August  the  estimated  prices  run  a  little  less 
than  they  did  a  year  ago,  the  reason  being  that  this  year’s  prices  are  being  com¬ 
pared  with  the  excellent  1957  prices  resulting  from  the  comprehensive  Order. 


7958 

7957 

7958 

7957 

January 

$4.67* 

S4.57 

July 

S4.27 

$4.09 

February 

4.59* 

4.48 

August 

4.64 

4.68 

March 

4.30* 

4.79 

September 

4.94 

5.03 

April 

4.02 

3.97 

October 

4.89 

5.07 

May 

3.76 

3.67 

November 

4.94 

5.76 

June 
*  Actual 

3. SO 

3.72 

December 

4.77 

4.93 

Milk  production  has  been  running  ahead  of  last  year,  therefore,  more  was  sold 
in  the  lower  classes  to  help  lower  the  price  below  what  it  would  have  been. 

March  milk  production  in  >  New  York  was  6%  higher  than  March  ’57,  14% 
above  the  10-year  March  average.  U.  S.  March  production  only  slightly  above 
last  year.  If  production  drops  below  last  year  in  coming  months,  as  sortie  predict, 
the  uniform  price  may  be  higher  than  estimates. 

U.  S.  1957  tota-1  milk  production  was  126.4  billion  pounds.  Average  number 
of  cows  milked  20,510,000,  smallest  since  1924.  Average  U.  S.  production  per 
cow,  6,162  pounds. 


FARMING  IS  RIG  RUSEVESS:  In  a  recent  talk,  Secretary  Benson 

i  said  that  farmers  use:  (1)  more  pe¬ 
troleum  than  any  other  industry;  (2)  6%  million  tons  of  finished  steel  a  year; 
(3)  enough  raw  rubber  to  put  tires  on  nearly  6  million  ekrs  a  year;  (4)  50  million 
tons  of  chemical's  annually;  (5)  more  electric  power  than  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Houston,  Baltimore,  and  Boston  combined.  About  20%  of  U.  S..  exports  consist 
of  farm  products,  16%  of  the  gross  freight  revenue  is  from  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  in  1957  agriculture  was  a  $14  billion  customer  for  industry. 

As  to  present  buying  power,  farmers  have  been  having  their  “recession”  for 
several  years.  Their  1958  buying  power  will  be  as  good  or  better  than  in  1957. 

WOOL;  Purpose  of  wool  incentive  program  is  to  increase  production.  It 
■hmmk  provides  direct  payments  to  sheepmen,  is  intended  to  bring  pro¬ 
ducers  a  620  per  pound  wool  price.  However,  actual  return  depends  on  price 
which  you  sell  for,  therefore  make  every  effort  to  get  top  price.  For  example, 
in  ’57  a  grower  who  sold  wool  for  350  a  pound  got  a  wool  incentive  payment  of 
14f(,  for  a  total  return  of  49b  a  pound,  while  the  man  who  sold  for  500  a  pound 
received  a  200  payment,  for  a  total  of  700  per  pound.  Incentive  payments  for 
’57  will  be  completed)  by  late  summer  or  early  fall. 


BIG  QUESTION:  The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  “farmers  are 

entitled  to  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit.”  Real 
question  is  this.  Is  anyone  entitled  to  anything  except  opportunity? 

Profit  comes  from  producing  the  amount  and  quality  that  consumers  want 
at  a  production  cost  that  permits  a  price  which  consumers  are  willing  to  pay. 
To  put  it  another  way,  can  food  producers  continue  to  grow  more  than  con¬ 
sumers  are  willing  to  buy  and  expect  to  get  a  price  that  will  be  satisfactory 
to  them  ? 


EARLY  1TJT  HAY;  Cornell  research  indicate^  that  1  acre  of  hay  cut 

in  early  June  will  produce  25%  more  milk  than 
when  cut  in  early  July.  Four  ways  to  help  harvest  early  are  putting  up  as  grass 
silage,  using  a  hay  conditioner  or  crusher,  a  mow  drier,  or  drying  with  heat. 


T^TY  NEIGHBOR,  I’m  ashamed  to 
say,  is  toiling  long  and  hard  each 
day;  it  really  saddens  me  t-hat  he 
can’t  act  more  patriotic’ly.  We’ve  got 
more  stuff  than  we  can  use,  but  eager 
guys  like  him  refuse  to  back  up  any 
plan  that  tries  to  cut  our  surplus 
down  to  size.  As  manufacturers  all 
know,  when  inventories  start  to  grow 
you  cut  production  in  a  trice  and  sell 
it  at  the  same  old  price.  But  farmers 
don’t;  like  neighbor,  they  react  in  a 
vice  versa  way,  they  try  to  grow  as 
much  more  while  prices  drop  right 
through  the  floor. 

Not  me;  I’ve  never  had  a  craze  to 
see  how  much  more  I  could  raise; 
whenever  prices  go  to  pot  because  of 
extra  stuff  we’ve  got.  I  think  it’s  just 
plain  foolishness  if  we  don’t  start  pro¬ 
ducing  less.  Here’s  one  guy  who  co¬ 
operates  in  schemes  to  cut  production 
rates;  I  know  that  most  of  them  are 
flops  and  don’t  reduce  our  total  crops, 
they  seldom  raise  our  price  a  jot  but 
lacy  cut  down  my  work  a  lot.  And  though  my  neighbor,  with  his  sweat, 
winds  up  with  more  cash  than  I  get,  I’ll  skip  no  opportunity  to  get  some 
extra  rest,  by  gee. 


SOIL  MANAGEMENT 


Unique  new 
fertilizer  practice 
pays  off 


Leading  vegetable,  corn  and 
potato  growers  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  clever  way  of  supply¬ 
ing  nitrogen  to  crops,  when 
they  need  it,  as  they  need  it. 

By  feeding  nitrogen  to  green 
cover  crops  (instead  of  the  cash 
crop)  these  farmers  build  up  soil, 
nutrients  and  organic  matter  to 
levels  that  can  evenly  feed  almost 
any  crop  through  its  growing  sea¬ 
son.  Here  are  the  details  : 

1 .  Green  manure  cover  crops,  rye 
grass  or  small  grains,  are  sowed 
right  after  the  cash  crop  harvest. 
They  are  fertilized  as  soil  tests 
indicate  for  vigorous  fall  growth. 

2.  In  the  spring,  about  one  month 
before  plowing,  the  green  manure 
is  heavily  fertilized  with  nitrogen. 

3.  By  plow-down  time,  a  heavy 
growth  of  green  manure,  high  in 
nutrients,  has  been  produced.  Be¬ 
cause  nitrogen  no  longer  is  limit¬ 
ing,  much  potash  and  phosphorous 
are  picked  up  by  the  cover  crop. 

4.  The  high  nitrogen  content  of 
the  plowed-down  green  manure 
promotes  even  decomposition  and 
release  of  plant  food. 

- - r  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  - - 

SIDE-DRESSING 
CORN  AND  VEGETABLES 

Of  the  three  principal  plant  foods 
(nitrogen,  phosphorous  and  pot¬ 
ash),  nitrogen  is  by  far  the  most 
quickly  used  by  plants  and  the 
most  easily  leached  from  the  soil. 
The  period  of  peak  nitrogen  de¬ 
mand  is  mid-season  when  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  fruiting  and  corn  ears  are 
filling  out.  Insufficient  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  at  this,  time  holds  down 
yields.  In  addition,  low  nitrogen 
can  limit  uptake  of  essential  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphorous. 

For  quick,  efficient  action  from 
nitrogen,  most  growers  side-dress 
with  equipment  that  puts  Aero- 
prills  a  few  inches  under  the  soil. 
Or,  they  use  a  high-clearance 
broadcaster  followed  by  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Corn  isgenerally  side-dressed 
at  the  knee-high  stage,  vegetables 
when  they  need  that  mid-season 
boost  for  top  quality,  prices. 


5.  Soils. enriched  in  this  way, 
with  the  addition  of  supplementary 
fertilizer  at  planting  as  indicated 
by  soil  tests,  provide  a  complete 
and  lasting  food  supply  for  any 
vegetable  crop  all  through  the 
season.  The  question  .  .  .  when 
and  how  much  ...  is  answered 
automatically. 

Crop  Refuse.  Slightly  higher 
amounts  of  nitrogen  plowed  down 
with  crop  refuse  instead  of  cover 
crops  give  similar  nutrient  and 
soil  building  benefits. 

Aeroprills@Ammonium  Nitrate 
.  .  .  ideal  for  this  soil-building 
practice.  Half  is  nitrate  nitrogen 
that  the  cover  crop  takes  up  quickly. 
The  other  half  is  more  slowly 
available  ammonia  nitrogen  much 
of  which  the  cover  crop  also  takes 
up.  Because  ammonia  nitrogen  is 
leach  resistant,  any  remaining  in 
the  soil  feeds  the  cash  crop  directly. 


Aeroprills  Ammonium  Nitrate  is  free 
flowing,  concentrated,  33.5%  nitro¬ 
gen.  You  handle  fewer  bags,  make 
fewer  trips  with  spreader  or  side¬ 
dressing  equipment.  Ask  your  ferti¬ 
lizer  dealer  for  Aeroprills.  Write  for 
free  Leaflet.  American  Cyanamid  Co., 
Agricultural  Div.,  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 

TOP  DRESSING  GRAINS 

Grains  need  twice  as  much  nitro¬ 
gen  as  other  plant  foods.  Nitrogen 
is  particularly  low  now  in  cold 
soils  and  soils  leached  by  heavy 
rains.  And  grain’s  big  demand  for 
nitrogen  starts  with  early  spring 
growth.  To  get  the  most  profit¬ 
able  grain  yields  and  maintain 
soil  fertility  use  about  70  to  150 
lbs.  of  Aeroprills  per  acre.  Use 
the  higher  rate  if  lodging  is  not 
expected  to  be  a  problem  and  if 
you  have  supplied  potash,  phos¬ 
phate  and  lime  needs  for  top  yields. 


Here  are  &C4&6 
more  farmers 


You  deserve  the  best  in  power.  And  that’s  just  what  you 
get  in  a  new  Farmall®  or  International®  tractor. 

You  needn’t  take  our  word!  Like  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  have  done,  measure  the  big  differences 
in  farm  power  yourself.  You’ll  find  there’s  far  more  in 
IH  tractors.  Look  behind  the  claims  .  .  .  the  fancy  names 
.  .  .  and  the  sheet  metal  of  other  tractors.  Compare 
really  basic,  fundamental  power  factors  with  this  com¬ 
mon  sense,  8-point  ruler:  1.  Hydraulics,  2.  Speeds, 
3.  Power,  4.  Convenience,  5.  Power  Take-Off,  6.  Safety, 
7.  Durability,  8.  Service. 

On  these  eight  basic  points — and  all  others— you’ll 
find  a  new  IH  tractor  gives  you  more  of  everything  for 
the  easiest,  fastest,  most  profitable  farming  you’ve  ever 
known.  Remember,  you  deserve  the  best .  .  .  and  you 
get  it  in  full-featured  Farmall  and  International  tractors. 

1.  HYDRAULICS 

Don’t  settle  for  half  a  system!  Anybody’s  one-way  sys¬ 
tem  will  lift,  but  merely  drop  the  equipment.  The 
“live,”  two-way  IH  system  operates  double-acting  cylin¬ 
ders  which  power-lower  equipment  and  hold  it  to  its 
work.  You  can  get  g  one,  two,  or  three-valve  system  to 
help  you  farm  faster  and  easier  than  ever  before.  And 
you  needn’t  buy  complicated  plumbing  and  adapting 
parts  to  operate  all  types  of  equipment. 

2.  SPEED 

It’s  hustle  per  horsepower  that  counts!  Unlike  many 
tractors,  IH  work  speeds  have  climbed  right  along  with 
engine  horsepower  to  help  you  do  more  work  in  a  day. 
Cultivating  speeds  and  road  speeds  are  faster  than  most. 
And  with  Torque  Amplifier  drive,  you  can  often  work  a 
full  gear  faster.  When  a  tough  spot  says  “Whoa!”  just 
pull  the  TA  lever.  Instantly  pull-power  is  increased  up 
to  45%  to  take  you  through  non-stop!  With  TA  there’s 
a  shift-free  choice  of  two  speeds  in  each  gear  giving  you 
ten  job-matched  work  speeds.  And  TA  isn’t  reserved  for 
emergencies.  You  can  economically  operate  in  TA  from 
dawn  to  dark  if  you  wish.  Unlike  fluid-type  transmis¬ 
sions,  there’s  no  power  lost  through  slippage. 

3.  POWER 

Power  is  engine  torque  .  .  .  drawbar  pull— and  a  lot 
more!  IH  four-cylinder  engines  are  noted  for  their  lug¬ 
ging  ability.  In  recent  official  tests  the  Farmall  450  set 
an  all-time  row  crop  tractor  record  for  pull  power.  And 
IH  tractors  top  them  all  when  it  comes  to  delivering  a 
high  percentage  of  engine  horsepower  to  the  drawbar. 
Team  this  greater  pull  with  Traction- Control,  the  un¬ 
matched  system  that  constantly  matches  traction  to 


big  reasons  why 

buy  IH  tractors  than  any  other  make! 


load,  and  you  can  say  good-bye  to  excess  slippage  and 
wasted  effort.  With  an  IH  tractor,  it’s  easier  than  ever 
,  to  outwork  the  neighbors  without  overworking  yourself! 

4.  CONVENIENCE 

Convenience  is  far  more  than  “piloting  ease”!  Qn  IH 

tractors,  convenience  receives  as  much  attention  as 
power  itself.  Just  “sit”  an  IH  tractor.  Notice  how  easy 
it  is  to  reach  the  extra-long  Torque-Amplifier  lever. 

|  Check  the  convenient,  natural  location  of  the  hydraulic 
levers,  the  finger-tip  ease  and  upmatched  precision  of 
IH  power  steering.  Just  a  glance  is  all  you  need  to  read 
!  the  grouped  instruments  .  .  .  just  an  easy  reach — not  a 
stretch — to  operate  any  control.  And  be  sure  you  try 
!  Fast-Hitch.  All  there  is  to  implement  hitching  is  just 
!  back  . . .  Click  . .  .  and  go! 

I  5.  INDEPENDENT  POWER  TAKE-OFF 

There’s  a  world  of  difference  between  “continuous” 
and  “independent”.  A  completely  independent  power 
take-off  can  be  started  or  stopped  regardless  of  tractor 
motion.  You  can’t  get  the  same  time  and  labor-saving 
advantages  with  a  “continuous”  pto.  What’s  more,  no 
other  independent  pto  measures  up  to  IH  when  it  comes 
to  operating  smoothness.  There’s  no  footwork  to  do  .  .  .• 
no  grabby  clutch.  You  bring  IH  IPTG  up  to  speed  as 
fast  or  as  slow  as  you  wish.  And  teaming  IH  completely 
independent  pto  with  Torque-Amplifier  gives  auxiliary 
engine-drive  performance  w'ithout  extra  engine  expense. 

6.  SAFETY 

Safety  means  more  than  shielding!  Safety  is  part  of  IH 
design — not  an  afterthought.  Ideal  weight  distribution 
gives  you  ground-hugging  stability  for  full-throttle 
farming  even  on  steep  hills.  Completely  independent 
pto  lets  you  quickly  clear  near-slugged  pto  machines 
from  the  safety  of  the  tractor  seat.  Torque  Amplifier 
makes  possible  safer  turns  under  full  power  .  .  .  lets  you 
start  heavy  loads  in  high  without  risking  life  and  limb. 
You  can  lock  the  powerful  disc  brakes  together  for  safer 
one-foot  operation.  You  don’t  have  to  coordinate  two 
feet  and  two  brake  pedals  to  avoid  dangerous  whipsaw 
stops!  And  “soft-pedal”  foot  clutch  makes  it  easy  to 
ease  into  the  load  .  .  .  keeps  both  hands  free  for  steering 
and  operating  hydraulic  controls. 

7.  DURABILITY 

Can  you  keep  your  tractor  as  long  as  you  wish,  econom¬ 
ically?  You  can  if  it’s  an  IH.  Right  now,  there  are  over 
a  million  and  a  half  IH  tractors  at  work  in  the  fields. 


proving  daily  that  the  power  of  an  IH  tractor  stays 
up  with  the  minimum  of  repair  and  expense.  This 
unmatched  durability  is  a  big  reason  why  used  IH  trac¬ 
tors  consistently  outsell  other  makes. 

8.  SERVICE 

Good  Dealer  parts  and  mechanical  service  is  a  tractor 
feature  too!  IH  tractors  have  this  feature.  Trained 
servicemen  are  on  hand  to  help  you  get  more  out  of 
your  new  IH  tractor  and  their  expert  service  is  always 
,  at  your  call.  With  this  dealer  service  feature  you  get 
more  out  of  IH  power  in  your  fields  .  .  .  more  for  it  when 
you  trade.  Your  IH  dealer’s  Parts  Department — backed 
by  the  industry’s  largest  network  of  parts  depots — lets 
you  figure  down-time  in  hours  instead  of  days! 

IH  tractors  are  ahead  on  all  8  counts — and  many  more! 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  the  full  story  ...  a  feature-by¬ 
feature  comparison  from  your  IH  dealer.  Or  arrange 
with  him  for  a  “Brass  Tacks”  demonstration  on  your 
own  farm.  You  deserve  the  best,  and  you  get  it  in  a  new 
Farmall  or  International  tractor. 


International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment . .  .Twine . .. 
Commercial  Wheel  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Construction  Equipment— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  III. 
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AND 


on  and  what  he  did.  This  plat  may  be 
recorded  with  the  deed  and  further 
clarify  it.  Don’t  expect  the  acreage  in 
the  deed  to  be  reliable.  From  my  own 
experience,  I  have  found  that  it  may  be 
in  error  as  much  as  twenty  percent. 

After  you  own  the  parcel,  you  may 
want  to  build  on  it.  If  it  hasn’t  been 
surveyed,  a  survey  is  certainly  indi¬ 
cated  now.  A  building  is  another  large 
investment.  You  want  to  be  sure  it  is 
going  up  on  your  parcel.  The  survey  fee 
is  never  more  than  a  small  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  the  house,  barn,  or  com¬ 
mercial  building  and  serves  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  investment. 

If  you  should  approach  a  bank  for  a 
mortgage,  you  will  find  that  surveyed 
land  presents  few  obstacles.  The  bank 
will  want  to  have  guarantees  that  the 
parcel  is  as  represented  in  the  deed,  and 
the  surveyor  will  provide  a  plat  and  a 
certificate  to  get  you  past  this  hurdle. 

Saves  Costly  Errors 

Suppose  you  are  selling  the  timber 
from  the  family  woodlot?  Woodlots  are 
generally  ill  defined  because  they  were 
considered  to  have  little  value.  How¬ 
ever,  the  wood  cutter  will  want  the 
boundary  lines  blazed  and  marked  so 
that  he  can  stay  within  limits.  The  law 
provides  rather  stiff  penalties  for  cut¬ 
ting  your  neighbor’s  trees.  Here,  where 
one  example  of  encroachment  has  been 
mentioned,  it  should  be  stressed  that 
the  surveyor  is  a  neutral  party;  he  can 
not  care  who  is  doing  the  encroaching. 
He  is  bound  by  the  recorded  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  by  the  public  records.  He 
will  bill  the  person  who  hired  him  for 
his  services,  but  he  will  show  only  re¬ 
sults  based  on  public  records. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  subdi¬ 
vision,  or  sale  of  portions  of  your  orig¬ 
inal  parcel.  A  surveyor  hei’e  will  cut  out 
the  parcel  or  parcels  as  you  direct.  He 
will  advise  you  if  they  need  changing 
to  make  them  more  saleable,  or  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  usefulness  or  saleability  of  the 


remainder.  Also,  he  will  prevent  the  in- 
elusion  of  your  neighbor’s  land  within 
the  parcel  to  be  sold.  (This  has' been 
done  in  good  faith  where  a  surveyor 
was  not  consulted).  Where  local  laws 
affect  subdivision,  he  will  protect  the 
client  by  complying.  He  works  under 
these  laws  daily  and  knows  them. 

Some  property  tax  situations  reqiure 
solution  by  a  surveyor,  because  officials 
will  listen  to  and  respect  a  surveyor 
when  he  is  presenting  the  case  for  his 
client.  One  of  these  situations  is  the 
correction  of  the  abbreviated  descrip¬ 
tion  on  the  tax  bill.  This  should  de¬ 
scribe  unmistakably  the  parcel  owned 
by  the  person  paying  taxes  on  that  bill, 
Another  case  is  where  a  building  or 
parcel  of  land  straddles  the  boundary 
between  two  tax  districts.  The  bound¬ 
ary  here  will  probably  have  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  surveyor  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  client.  A  third  case  which 
often  arises  is  the  correction  of  acre¬ 
age  on  the'  tax  bill  as  a  result  of  the 
survey. 

Now  a  general  note  regarding  fees, 
In  order  to  serve  you,  the  surveyor  has 
to  maintain  an  office,  a  vehicle,  and  a 
field  party.  Generally  a  draftsman  and 
secretary  are  necessary  also.  When  you 
retain  the  surveyor,  you  are  retaining 
his  whole  staff,  which  will  work  as  a 
team  to  do  a  competent  job  for  you. 
The  field  work,  which  you  may  see  him 
do,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  total  survey. 
Research  in  the  public  records  is  of 
primary  importance  prior  to  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  survey,  and  there  is  consider¬ 
able  office  work  to  be  done  prior  to  and 
after  completion  of  the  field  work.  Most 
surveyors  charge  fees  based  on  these 
expenses.  They  cannot  base  their  fees 
on  the  value  of  the  land.  Whether  or 
not  the  land  is  worth  the  price  of  a 
survey  must  remain  the  owner’s  option, 
The  final  fee  will  be  based  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  his  staff  spent  on  the  sur¬ 
vey.  It  will  be  fair  and  will  be  explained 
in  detail,  if  you  desire. 


You  save  expensive  labor  and  spend  much  less  time  milking  with  a  De  Laval 
Combine  Milker.  That’s  because  De  Laval,  and  only  De  Laval,  assures  you 
an  ideal,  absolutely  uniform  pulsation  rate  for  faster,  cleaner  milking  .every 
day  .  .  .  with  less  stripping.  Your  cows  will  “let  down”  sooner  because  De  Laval 
“Full-Flo”  teat  cups  take  proper  position  automatically,  regardless  of 
teat  size.  And  they  hold  that  position  .  .  .  won’t  creep  or  damage  udders. 
You  also  eliminate  the  fatigQing,  labor-wasting  jobs  of  carrying,  pouring  and 
straining  milk.  The  De  Laval  Combine  Milker  automatically  delivers  the  milk 
through  a  completely  enclosed  system  into  40-quart  cans  or  a  bulk  milk 
cooler  .  .  .  without  spillage.  Bacteria  are  held  at  a  minimum  and  barn  odors, 
dust  and  dirt  are  sealed  out.  You  milk  right  along  without  delay  . . . 

faster  and  cleaner  with  a  De  Laval  Combine  Milker. 


When  You  Need  A  Surveyor 


By  A.  G.  STIbfE,  Land  Surveyor,  New  York  and  California 


purchase,  use,  or  sale  of  a  parcel  of 
land  when  a  survey  is  needed.  Some¬ 
times  a  partial  survey  will  answer  the 
immediate  need,  and  sometimes  the 
surveyor  will  decide  that  a  complete 
survey  is  necessary  before  he  can  be 
sure  of  his  work.  He  will  generally  con¬ 
sult  with  the  client,  but  this  option 
must  be  left  to  the  surveyor,  a  profes¬ 
sional  in  his  field. 

During  the  purchase  of  a  parcel  of 
land,  whether  a  city  lot  or  a  large  farm, 
the  advice  of  a  surveyor  should  certain¬ 
ly  be  sought.  He  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  whether  or  not  the  parcel  is  ade¬ 
quately  defined  by  the  deed.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  the  number  of  deeds 
which  are  accepted  as  adequate  for  the 
conveyance  of  a  parcel  of  land  which 
do  not  define  the  parcel  in  any  other 
than  a  vague  way.  Locally,  in  the  area 
where  I  practice,  deeds  will  read  some¬ 
thing  like  this  fictitious  example: 

“Bounded  on  the  Nofth  by  the 
Lake  to  City  Highway,  jsn  the 
East  by  John  Gerald,  on  the  South 
by  the  Widow  Ferris,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  lands  now  or  formerly 
of  Isaac  Ferrington,  containing  15 
acres,  2  roods,  and  25  rods  of  land, 
more  or  less.” 

When  you  consider  the  lack  of  dis¬ 
tances  and  directions  on  the  boundaries 
above,  and  add  the  fact  that  the  bound¬ 
ing  owners  cited  are,  more  often  than 
not,  in  ownership  at  different  times,'  the 
difficulties  presented  by  this  type  of  de¬ 
scription  become  apparent.  If  the  par¬ 
cel  is  desirable  to  you,  a  surveyor 
should  be  employed  to  rewrite  the  de¬ 
scription  and  monument  the  corners 
prior  to  the  closing  of  the  sale.  He  will 
also  provide  a  plat,  t  or  map,  showing 
what  information  he  based  his  survey 


his 


SURVEYOR  is  a  professional 
man  of  importance  to  any  land 
owner,  even  though  he  may  serve 
the  land  owner  only  once  during 
lifetime.  At  the  same  time,  the 
function  of  the  surveyor  in  private 
practice  is  generally  misunderstood. 

The  land  surveyor  is  bound  by  state 
laws  in  most  states,  and^  in  some  cases, 
by  federal  laws  which  set  standards  of 
education  and  experience  for  licensure 
and  standards  of  ethics  and  workman¬ 
ship  for  practice.  These  same  laws  also 
define  the  limits  within  which  the  sur¬ 
veyor  can  work. 

There  are  various  times  during:  the 
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Please  Mulch! 


By  ESTHER  T.  LATTING 


I  WOULD  like  to  enter  the  argument 
on  mulching  with  a  strong  plea  for 
it  regardless  of  the  type  of  soil.  I 
I  have  mulched  my  way  from  Long  Island 
I  to  North  Carolina  and  from  there  to 
New  Hampshire.  I  believe  the  failure 
of  most  people  with  mulch  is  due  to 
their  following  directions  which  may  be 
laid  down  for  a  different  type  of  soil  or 
climatic  conditions  without  mixing  in 
enough  common  sense. 

My  present  vegetable  garden  is  on 
soil  which  was  filled  with  hardpan  ex¬ 
cavated  for  the  cellar.  It  is  built  up  land 
with  the  hardpan  several  feet  deep  in 
places.  The  first  spring  we  were  here, 

I  i  sank  to  my  ankles  in  the  clay.  By  the 
time  it  was  dry  enough  to  get  on,  it 
baked  so  hard  not  even  weeds  would 
grow  there.  In  the  fall  we  were  able  to 
get  it  broken  up  and  I  planted  rye  cov¬ 
ering  it  with  a  thin  layer  of  strawy 
manure. 

The  following  spring  the  gfound  was 
still  impossible  to  work.  I  left  the  rye 
and  put  on  more  manure.  We  had  some 
weeds  growing  there  that  summer  and  a 
little  of  the  rye  volunteered  and  came 
back.  More  manure  that  fall,  and  the 
following  spring  I  could  work  most  of 
the  ground  and  plant  a  vegetable  gar¬ 
den.  There  were  still  pockets  where  it 
was  too  clayey  for  anything  to  grow 
and  it  was  an  uneven  garden. 


As  soon  as  the  plants  were  a  few 
inches  tall,  I  mulched,  not  with  hay  or 
straw  but  with  leaves  I  had  been  sav¬ 
ing  from  the  maples  since  we  came 
here.  They  had  been  heaped  up  and  had 
started  to  decay.  What  few  weeds  came 
up  were  laid  on  top  of  the  mulch  with 
roots  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Puts  Bacteria  to  Work 

By  fall  most  of  the  leaves  had  broken 
down  between  the  action  of  the  soil  bac¬ 
teria  and  my  walking  back  and  forth 
on  them.  I  spread  a  little  more  manure 
that  fall.  Incidentally  that  first  sum¬ 
mer  was  very  dry  but  I  had  peas  on 
the  same  plants  from  the  time  they 
first  bore  in  July  until  late  August.  The 
plants  bore  heavily  early  and  then 
started  up  agairi  with  new  growth  and 
gave  me  a  second  scattered  crop.  I 
watered  once  or  twice  with  a  hose  soak¬ 
er  when  it  was  extremely  dry. 

This  soil  which  was  a  heavy  clay 
hardpan  to  begin  with  is  now,  after  10 
years,  as  nice  a  garden  soil  as  you  can 
find.  It  has  plenty  of  clay  to  prevent 
fast  leaching  and  the  mulch,  which  has 
been  added  to  from  year  to  year,  has 
gradually  become  worked  into  the  soil 
by  worms.  It  gives  me  a  soil  which 
holds  water  well  and  yet  is  never  heavy 
or  hard  to  work. 

It  hasn’t  been  plowed  since  the  first 
year.  I  used  to  have  to  spade  it  up.  Now 
I  only  open  the  furrows  with  a  hoe.  In 
the  spring  the  ground  is  as  soft  as  a 


field  which  has  been  worked  with  a 
rctotiller.  When  other  gardens  in  the 
neighborhood  are  burning  up,  mine  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow.  It  has  never  required 
more  than  a  few  waterings  in  the  driest 
years.  With  a  soil  soaker  hose,  all  the 
water  goes  below  the  mulch  and  to  the 
root  area.  Almost  none  is  evaporated 
from  the  soil  surface.  The  dark  mulch 
holds  heat  in  the  spring  and  the  fall. 

Of  course  the  manure  gave  me  the 
original  bacteria  to  work  on  the  sterile 
soil  but  anyone  lacking  manure  can  use 
one  of  the  products  on  the  market 
which  will  give  the  same  results  es-_ 
pecially  if  applied  with  some  fertilizer. 
I  feel  there  is  no  garden  which  won’t 
benefit  by  a  mulch  particularly  if  the 
mulch  is  not  mixed  with  the  soil  but 
merely  allowed  to  remain  on  the  sur¬ 
face  where  Nature  will  break  it  down 
as  fast  as  it  can  be  incorporated.  There 
is  certainly  no  garden  that  won’t  be 
helped  by  the  addition  of  humus.  A  good 
mulch  will  add  the  humus  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  soil  from  leach¬ 
ing,  impacting,  eroding,  or  drying  out. 

Mulch  Helped  on  Sand 

On  another  farm,  I  had  my  garden 
on  a  sandy  hillside  facing  the  south.  It 
was  a  wonderful  early  garden  as  it 
drained  and  warmed  up  so  I  could 
plant  it  weeks  earlier  in  the  spring  than 
a  lower  garden  with  heavier  soil  but  it 
required  a  lot  of  watering  during  the 
summer.  The  mulch  I  used  was  partly 
leaves,  partly  hay,  and  some  sawdust.  I 
didn’t  have  the  quantity  of  leaves  avail¬ 
able  which  I  have  here. 

I  only  had  five  years  in  which  to  ac¬ 
complish  anything  with  that  soil  but  in 
those  five  years  I  was  able  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  water  needed  during  the 
summer  and  still  keep  my  crops  grow¬ 
ing  well.  Although  the  hillside  was  quite 
steep,  I  had  no  erosion  problem  as  I 
kept  the  rows  running  across  the  hill 
and  constantly  mulched. 


The  type  of  material  that  will  do  your 
soil  the  most  good,  depends  on  the  soil. 
You  must  consider  that  first  in  apply¬ 
ing  a  mulch  and  remember  the  eventual 
purpose  of  the  mulch  is  to  be  incorpor¬ 
ated  through  natural  action  with  the 
soil  to  improve  tilth.  The  other  advan¬ 
tages  of  mulching  are  all  incidental  to 
this  in  my  mind.  They  are  the  “added 
attractions”  which  taken  together  often 
add  up  to  more  than  the  “main  feature 
attraction.” 

—  A.  A.  — 

HOW’S  YOUR  WIRING? 

Symptoms  and  remedies  of  inade¬ 
quate  wiring  common  on  farmsteads, 
as  well  as  in  urban  homes,  include: 

1.  Frequent  tripping  of  circuit  break¬ 
ers  or  blowing  of  fuses. 

Cause — overloaded  circuits. 
Remedy— Subdivide  Circuits,  pro¬ 
viding  individual  circuits  for  im¬ 
portant  equipment. 

2.  Dimming  or  blinking  of  lights 
when  motors  start. 

Cause — Motors  on  same  circuits 
with  lights. 

Remedy — Provide  separate  circuits 
of  adequate  size  for  motors. 

3.  Uneven  operation  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment  motors. 

Cause — May  be  due  to  low  voltage. 
Look  for  circuit  runs  of  small  wire, 
and  several  devices  on  same  circuit. 
Remedy — Separate  circuit  for  each 
motor-driven  device,  each  of  prop¬ 
er  wire  size  and  balanced  circuits. 

4.  Heating  appliances,  including 
range,  water  heaters,  brooding 
equipment,  etc.,  slow  to  reach 
proper  temperature. 

Cause — Circuit  wires  too  small. 
Remedy — Replace  with  proper  size 
wires. 

5.  Excessive  use  of  extension  cord3 
and  multiple  receptacles. 

Cause — Not  enough  outlets. 
Remedy— Install  outlets  on  planned 
basis. 


MORE  THAN  PAYS  TOR  ITSELF 

Fast  and  clean  De  Laval  Combine  Milking  soon  pays  for  itself,  returns  you 
higher  profits  because  it  lowers  production  costs  .  .  .  enables  you  to  handle 
more  cows  without  extra  labor.  You  save  time  by  eliminating  tedious  hand 
washing  with  exclusive,  completely  mechanized  De  Laval  vacuum  cleaning. 
Thoroughly  cleans  and  sanitizes  .  .  .  there's  no  water  to  carry,  no  tricky 
gadgets  and  no  disassembly  of  units  or  any  part  of  the  milker  .  .  .  uses  90 
per  cent  less  water  and  two-thirds  less  detergent.  In  addition,  you  can  be 
sure  your  De  Laval  Combine  Milker  will  be  custom-made,  carefully  planned 
and  installed  to  fit  whichever  type  of  barn  layout  you  desire.  Designed  for 
simplicity  and  built  ruggedly  for  years  of  trouble-free  operation,  the  De  Laval 
Combine  Milker  has  an  unequalled  record  of  dependability. 


HUS  DEPENDABLE  LOCAL  SERVICE 


COMPLETE  YOUR 
COMBINE  MILKING 
SYSTEM  WITH  A 
DE  LAVAL  BULK 
MILK  COOLER 


Dependable,  rugged  construction  of 
De  Laval  Bulk  Milk  Coolers  elimi¬ 
nates  tank  distortion.  Direct  expan¬ 
sion  refrigeration  system  lasts  a 
lifetime,  means  lower  electric  bills. 
Compact  design  takes  less  room. 
Wide-range  capacity —  from  180  to 
1,000  gallons. 


DE  LAVAL 

SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


Your  De  Laval  Dealer  offers  you  the  fast,  expert  service  you  need  and 


Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

or  427  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


are  entitled  to.  He’ll  be  glad  to  arrange  easy  credit  terms.  Contact  him  for 
a  demonstration  of  fast  and  clean  De  Laval  Combine  Milking. 


* 

DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  COMPANY, 

201  E.  Millbrae  Avenue,  Millbrae,  Calif. 
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Better 

Mower 

Operation 

OUR  mower  is  simply  a  cutting 
instrument  —  like  scissors.  If 
your  scissors  are  dull  and  the 
joint  is  wobbly,  they  won’t  cut 
very  well.  You  have  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  hold  the  blades  together  (be¬ 
cause  of  the  wobbly  joint),  and  you 
have  to  “squeeze  harder”  to  make  the 
blades  cut  at  all  because  they  are 
dull. 

And  so  it  is  with  your  mower — keep 
the  cutter  bar  in  good  condition  and  in 
proper>  adjustment  so  it  can  operate 
freely,  and  you’ll  cut  better  and  more 
economically,  reducing  fuel  cost  per 
acre,  and  maintenance  costs. 

Let’s  talk  about  the  “attitude”  of 
your  cutter  bar  —  because  even  with 
everything  sharp  and  “in  good  cutting 
order,”  you  still  must  have  proper  bar 
“lead”  and  correct  linkage  adjustment. 

Cutter  Bar  "Lead" 

Remember  how  you  have  to  lean  into 
the  wind,  some  days,  in  order  to  keep 
upright?  It  is  for  the  same  kind  of  a 
reason  that  you  must  have  “lead”  in 
your  cutter  bar.  As  you  drive  through 
the  field,  the  plants  offer  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  bar,  and  it 
tends  to  swing  back. 

The  ideal  “attitude”  of  the  bar  during 
operation  is  perpendicular  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  travel.  Thus,  if  you  are  going 
due  south,  the  mower  knife,  or  sickle, 
should  point  due  west.  Since  it’s  not 
practical  to  check  this  relationship  dur¬ 
ing  operation,  we  do  the  next  best  thing 
- — adjust  the  bar  slightly  ahead  at  the 
outer  end,  so  that  it  will  swing  back 
to  a  perpendicular  attitude  during  op¬ 
eration.  In  general,  about  %  of  an  inch 
of  lead  per  foot  of  bar-length  is  enough 
- — with  a  7-foot  bar,  you  need  about  1% 
inches  of  lead. 

To  check  lead,  stretch  a  line  across 
the  rear  tractor  wheels,  parallel  to  the 
axle,  and  measure  from  the  line  to  the 
back  of  the  sickle.  Measure  at  both  the 
outer  and  the  inner  ends.  The  outer 
measurement  should  be  shorter  —  1% 
inches  shorter  for  a  7-foot  bar.  If  your 
lead  is  not  correct,  adjust  it  as  directed 
in  your  operator’s  manual — it  may  be 
only  a  matter  of  loosening  a  couple  of 
nuts  and  turning  q  set-screw. 

After  you  have  proper  lead,  check 
your  lifting  spring  and  drag  linkage. 
Enough  of  the  weight  of  the  cutter  bar 
should  be  carried  by  the  spring  sb  that 
both  shoes  ride  lightly  upon  the  ground. 
If  they  ride  heavily,  there  will  be  so 
much  drag  that  your  lead  adjustment 
won’t  be  enough  to  keep  the  sickle  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  direction  of  travel. 
The  spring  adjustment  affects  the  in¬ 
ner  shoe,  and  the  linkage  adjustment 
affects  the  outer  shoe.  • 


By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


Proper  adjustment  of  the  linkage  also 
keeps  the  bar  from  sagging  in  the 
middle — and  the  flatter  the  bar,  the 
better  everything  will  work,  and  the 
longer  it  will  last.  Here  again,  check 
your  manual  for  setting  linkage  and 
spring. 

The  actual  cutting  is  done  as  the 
sickle  section  moves  past  the  ledger 
plate  in  the  guard.  If  the  sections  and 
the  ledger  plates  are  sharp  (like  both 
edges  of  good  scissors)  and  the  sec¬ 
tions  are  held  close  to  the  ledger 
plates  (as  in  scissors  with  a  good  tight 
joint),  the  cutting  will  be  done  with  the 
least  possible  effort. 

To  keep  your  sickle  sharp,  remove  it 
from  the  bar  and  grind  the  sections 
from  time  to  time.  Replace  sections  as 
necessary.  Always  check  and  straighten 
the  sickle  before  re-installing  it  in  the 
bar. 

Replace  the  ledger  plates  when  dull, 
and  check  the  guards,  frequently,  for 
alignment.  With  a  good  sickle  in  the 
bar,  pound  the  high  guards  down,  and 
then  bring  up  the  low  ones.  Make  sure 
that  all  the  ledger  plates  are  at  the 
same  level,  so  the  sickle  sections  can 
contact  them  properly.  Also,  align  the 
wings  of  the  guards  so  that  the  “back¬ 
bone”  of  the  sickle  can  be  properl^  sup¬ 
ported,  without  having  to  run  on  high 
spots.  Be  sure  that  you  have  about  a 
%-inch  clearance  between  the  ledger 
plate  and  the  tip  of  the  guard — the  part 
that  “reaches  back”  over  the  sickle  sec¬ 
tion.  This  clearance  prevents  clogging. 

Wearing  Plates 

Two  other  items  complete  this  cut¬ 
ting  picture  —  the  wearing  plates  and 
the  hold-down  clips.  The  wearing  plates 
support  the  back  of  the  sickle  at  the 
rear  of  the  cutter  bar,  while  the  points 
of  the  sections  ride  on  the  front  ends 
of  the  ledger  plates.  Thus,  when  the 
section  is  centered  in  the  guard,  there 
is  a  clearance  of  l/64th  to  1/32  of  an 
inch  between  the  base  of  the  section 
and  the  rear  of  the  ledger  plate. 

This  clearance  is  important  to  effec¬ 
tive  cutting,  and  here’s  why  the  wear¬ 
ing  plates  are  so  important:  if  they  get 
thin  and  let  the  rear  of  the  sickle  drop 
down,  the  points  of  the  sections  will  tip 
up  and  lose  their  close  contact  with  the 
ledger  plates.  Then  you’ll  get  poor  cut¬ 
ting  action.  Adjust  the  wearing  plates 
as  necessary,  until  they  are  worn  out, 
and  then  replace  them. 

The  hold-down  clips  simply  hold  the 
sickle-sections  against  the  ledger  plates, 
for  good  cutting  action.  Keep  them 
tight,  and  check  after  adjusting  or  re¬ 
placing  the  wearing  plates.  To  tighten 
the  clips,  remove  the  sickle  and  tap  the 
outer  end  of  the  clip.  Slide  the  sickle 
back  in  place  and  if  the  clip  is  still 
loose,  remove  sickle  and  tap  it  again. 
If  the  clip  is  too  tight,  hit  it  on  the  top 
with  the  sickle  in  place. 

There  is  one  other  adjustment  you 


Wearing  plate  Knife  clip  Knife  section 


clearance 

This  drawing  shows  how  the  wearing  plates  support  the  rear  of  the  sickle,  and  how 
the  points  of  the  sections  ride  on  the  ledger  plates.  When  the  wearing  plates  get  too 
thin,  the  clearance  disappears  and  the  section-points  tend  to  ride  up,  away  from  the 
ledger  plates.  This  makes  for  poor  cutting  action.  Keep  guards  in  line,  so  ledger 
plates  are  all  at  the  same  level.  Keep  sickle  sharp  and  straight,  and  hold  down 
against  ledger  plates  by  adjusting  the  clips  so  they  are  tight. 


should  check  —  register  of  the  sickle. 
Usually,  proper  register  means  that  the 
sections  must  be  centered  within  a 
guard  at  each  end  of  the  stroke.  But 
some  newer  mowers  are  not  designed 
this  way.  Check  your,  manual  for  this 
adjustment. 

The  rest  of  your  mower  is  a  fairly 
simple  machine  which  drives  the  cut¬ 
ting  mechanism.  Go  over  it  thoroughly, 
see  that  all  nuts  are  tight  and  cotter 
pins  are  in  place  and  spread.  Be  sure 
that  you  hitch  the  mower  to  the  trac¬ 
tor  properly,  according  to  the  specifica¬ 
tions  in  your  manual.  I 

Start  at  the  tractor  pto  shaft  and 
trace  the  power  through  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine.  Make  sure  everything  moves  as 
it  should.  Lubricate  at  all  points  where 
required — points  such  as  universal 
joints,  drive  bearings,  gears,  etc.  Be 
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sure  that  slip  clutches  are  working 
Tighten  any  V-belt  until  you  can,  with 
your  thumb,  depress  the  belt  about  % 
inch  between  the  pulleys.  Check  the  pit- 
man  to  see  that  it  is  sound.  Check  the 
grass-board,  and  see  that  the  rod  is  in 
the  hole  best  suited  to  the  height  of 
the  material  you’re  cutting. 

One  more  thing  —  your  mower  is  a 
powerful  cutting  machine.  Take  care 
not  to  let  it  cut  anything  that  it 
shouldn’t.  Pets  and  children  don’t  al¬ 
ways  realize  the  danger  ...  so  it’s  up 
to  you  to  care  for  them. 

And  when  you’re  finished  using  your 
mower,  make  sure  that  all  moving 
parts  are  thoroughly  protected  with 
heavy  oil  or  grease.  This  will  carry  it 
safely  through  until  next  season,  and  it 
will  be  easier  to  prepare  for  use  at  that 
time. 


The  Eggleston  youngsters, 
from  left:  Judith,  Fred¬ 
erick,  Melvin  and  Susan, 


"We  intend  to  keep  our 
farm  a  small  business  so 
we'll  have  the  time  to 
enjoy  and  be  with  our 
youngsters  more,"  soy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Egg¬ 
leston. 


l  CANNOT  understand  why  so  many 
farmers  are  so  anxious  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  business.  We  are  satisfied 
with  what  most  people  would  call  a 
small  business.  That  way  we  can  give 
some  time  to  community  activities,  and 
we  can  also  spend  more  time  with  the 
youngsters  and  have  a  little  fun  to¬ 
gether.” 

So  said  Leslie  Eggleston  of  Greene, 
New  York,  and  a  few  questions  brought 
out  these  facts  about  his  farm: 

The  area  is  97  acres,  but  20  addition¬ 
al  acres  are  rented.  The  dairy  herd  con¬ 
sists  of  24  milkers,  and  there  is  a  flock 
of  800  hens — -with  space  that  could  ac¬ 
commodate  1,300. 

“We  don’t  hire  any  help,”  said  Les. 
“Of  course,  equipment  is  a  problem  on 
a  small  farm,  and  I  do  hire  corn  picked, 
feed  hauled,  the  silo  filled,  and  the 
grain  combined.  The  boys  are  here  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  and  we  do  our  own 
haying.  We  put  up  loose  hay,  but  three 
years  ago  I  bought  a  hay  drier,  which 
I  think  is  one  reason  why  we  have  been 
able  to  cut  our  feed  bills. 

“Our  feed  bill  runs  about  17%  of  our 
milk  check.  I  have  deliberately  fed  less 
grain  than  some  dairymen — the  ratio  I 


aim  at  is  1  lb.  for  4 y2  lbs.  of  milk,  and 
if  I  were  buying  all  the  grain  I’m  sure 
I  would  feed  even  less.” 

These  figures  are  given  to  show  that 
this  is  no  part-time  farm  operation, 
but  a  going  concern  with  good  tota 
production,  and  with  reasonable  Pr0‘ 
duction  costs. 

But  the  real  story  that  interested  me 
was  the  vigorous  defense  of  this  size 
farm  as  a  way  of  life,  so  I  asked  about 
recreation  and  community  activities.  ^ 

“I’m  president  of  the  school  board, 
said  Les,  “and  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Farm  Bureau.  The  whole  family 
has  become  interested  in  golf  and,  when 
haying  is  finished,  there’s  time  for  it. 
Also,  last  summer  we  built  a  tennis 
court,  which  we  expect  will  get  a  lot  of 
use.  I  belong  to  the  Rotary  Club,  and  i 
I  feel  like  it,  on  Saturday  afternoon  you 
are  likely  to  find  me  watching  a  ba 
game  on  TV. 

“My  friends  do  a  lot  of  kidding  abou 
the  easy  life  that  a  farmer  has.  But 
think  it’s  important  to  know  our  young 
people.  We  play  together  and  we  e° 
with  them  to  athletic  events. 

“To  sum  it  up,  we  have  no  desire  noi 
intention  to  strive  continually  to  oper¬ 
ate  more  acres  or  milk  more  cows. 
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OIL  MAN  AND  DAIRY  MAN— A  GOOD  TEAM 


Throughout  the  nation  the  month  of  June  is 
hailed  as  Dairy  Month.  A  month  when  deserved 
recognition  is  given  to  a  vital  product — milk. 
The  thousands  of  dairymen  who  make  up  the 
producing  industry  have  over  the  years  built  a 
fine  tradition  of  service  “from  the  farm.” 

Service  “to  the  farm”  is  important,  too.  Every 
nionth  of  the  year  The  Atlantic  Refining  Company 
serves  dairymen  throughout  its  marketing  area 
Wlth  the  highest  quality  petroleum  products — at 
the  lowest  possible  prices. 


In  New  York  State,  for  example,  the  Atlantic 
Rural  Salesman  with  his  familiar  “service  station 
on  wheels”  brings  a  complete  line  of  petroleum 
products — gasoline,  kerosene,  furnace  oil,  motor 
oil,  and  other  essential  lubricants  direct  to  the  farm. 

Atlantic  dealers  and  distributors  everywhere 
offer  both  the  quality  of  product  and  service  that 
help  keep  your  farm  on  the  go. 

This  month  and  every  month  look  to  Atlantic. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 


See  your  Atlantic  Weatherman 
each  week  night  on  TV! 
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Paving  Barnyards  with  Concrete 


Means  Less  Work,  More  Milk 


When  cows  wade  through  mud  they  waste  much  of 
the  energy  needed  for  producing  milk.  They  waste  the 
farmer’s  time  too  for  they  require  more  cleaning  be¬ 
fore  milking.  Owners  say  a  concrete-paved  barnyard 
pays  for  itself  by  helping  produce  more  milk. 


A  concrete-paved  barnyard  helps  cut  down  on  flies 
and  filth  and  helps  improve  animal  health.  It  ends  the 
back-breaking  job  of  filling  mud  holes  and  grading  an 
unpaved  barnyard.  The  saving  in  manure  alone  often 
pays  for  the  paving  in  a  few  years. 

Mail  coupon  for  free  literature  on  paving  your  barn¬ 
yard.  If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch  with  a  local  con¬ 
crete  contractor,  ready-mixed  concrete  producer  or 
building  material  dealer  the  next  time  you’re  in  town. 

- PASTE  COUPON  ON  BACK  OF  POSTCARD  AND  MAIl  TODAY - 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

142  High  St.,  Portland  3,  Me.  •  20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  •  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

234  West  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  •  1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  concrete  through 
scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work. 

□  Please  send  free  booklet  on  paved 

barnyards  and  booklets  on  (list  subject):  Name _ 

_ 1 _  Street  or  R.  No - 

_  City _ State _ 


Engineering,  Inc. |  ADDRESS^ 

700  30th  Ave.  N.E.  Minneapolis  21,  Minn. I _ 


THOUSANDS 

of  the  first  nylon-roller  pumps 
produced  by  HYPRO  in  1949 

are  Sfllf 

in  use 


.  .  .  proving  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  this  rugged 
pump,  and  the  wisdom 
of  demanding  a  HYPRO 
for  your  next  sprayer 
pump. 


Model  N7500  pumps  30  GPM 
.  .  .  develops  up  to  350  PSI 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


Our  new  barn  will  have  a  metal  roof. 
We  have  been  told  that  with  this  type 
roof,  if  all  four  corners  of  the  roof  are 
grounded,  it  will  give  us  sufficient  light¬ 
ning  protection.  Is  this  true? 

In  general,  fire  insurance  companies 
recognize  only  a  complete  job  of  light¬ 
ning  rods  which  include  points  or  elec¬ 
trodes,  conductors,  ties  to  all  piping- 
stanchions,  etc.,  and  adequate  grounds. 
Opinion  seems  to  differ  as  to  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  part  of  a  system.  A  sheet 
metal  roof  is  made  up  of  many  sheets 
which  tend  to  become  insulated  from 
each  other  by  the  formation  of  oxides. 
Passage  of  an  electrical  charge  would 
thus  be  hindered  depending  on  the  de¬ 
gree  of  such  oxidation.  In  addition, 
electrodes  of  sufficient  height  and  size 
are  needed  at  the  top  of  the  roof  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  charge  without  damage. 

Grounding  a  sheet  metal  roof  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  leaving  it  ungrounded.  How¬ 
ever,  the  protection  secured  is  not  as 
satisfactory  as  a  complete  system  of 
rods. — E.  W.  Foss 

Could  you  please  tell  me  how  to  cut  out 
the  bottoms  of  gallon  glass  bottles  so  that 
they  could  be  used  as  miniature  hot¬ 


pound  to  the  tubing.  This  is  a  slow  pro¬ 
cess  but  quite  successful. 

I  can’t  help  wondering  if  some  form 
of  plastic  cover  for  plants  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory  in  the  long  run. 

— E.  W.  Foss 

How  fast  do  trout  grow  in  a  farm  pond? 

You  might  say  that  they  won’t  grow 
at  all  unless  you  have  a  deeper,  colder 
pond  than  is  necessary  for  black  bass. 
Assuming  that  you  have  a  proper  pond, 
fingerlings  that  are  four  to  six  inches 
in  the  fall  may  grow  to  seven  to  eight 
inches  in  length  by  the  following 
spring.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  will  be 
ten  inches  by  fall,  and  the  second  year 
they  may  average  twelve  to  thirteen 
inches  in  length. 

As  it  affects  milk  marketing,  can  you 
explain  The  difference  between  a  market¬ 
ing  quota  and  a  base  rating  plan? 

A  base  rating  plan  is  not  a  produc¬ 
tion  control  measure.  It  merely  rewards 
dairymen  whose  production  is  most  uni¬ 
form  throughout  the  year,  and  penal¬ 
izes  those  who  produce  a  lot  more  milk 
in  the  spring  than  they  do  in  the  short 
fall  months. 


houses? 

The  quickest  and  best  method  is  to 
use  a  masonry  saw  (a  diamond  tooth¬ 
ed  job)  which  runs  under  a  film  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  keep  it  cool.  If  you  know  of  a 
masonry  contractor  or  a  glass  shop 
which  has  one  of  these  saws,  it  would 
be  quite  successful.  I  don’t  know  but 
what  the  cost  would  be  more  than  the 
value  of  the  glass  jug.  I  have  heard  of 
using  a  hot  wire  ring  or  piece  of  string 
soaked  in  gasoline  or  kerosene  to  form 
the  ring  and  then  ignited  with  a  match. 
My  understanding  is  that  these  ideas 
“sometimes”  work  but  you  will  have 
more  broken  glass  than  correct  shapes. 

We  have,  in  the  shop,  cut  srqall  holes 
by  using  thin  tubing.  \the  size  of  the 
desired  hole)  in  a  drill  press  and  have 
fed  a  slurry  of  oil  and  grinding  com- 


On  the  other  hand,  a  marketing 
quota  is  a  production  control  measure. 
Under  it  a  dairyman  can  sell  at  the  top 
price  only  a  definite  amount  of  milk, 
based  on  the  previous  production  of  his 
farm,  (his  quota)  and  is  seriously  pen¬ 
alized  for  production  above  that  figure. 

Will  broadcasting  with  nitrogen  increase 
yields  of  pastures  and  meadows  year 
after  year? 

Not  necessarily,  although  a  shortage 
of  nitrogen  is  the  most  likely  cause  of 
unsatisfactory  grass.  The  continued  ad¬ 
dition  of  lime  is  important  also.  As 
growth  of  grass  is  improved  by  adding 
nitrogen,  more  phosphorus  and  potas¬ 
sium  are  taken  from  the  soil  and  these 
plant  foods  must  be  added  to  maintain 
good  production  year  after  year. 


PLAN  AGRICULTURAL,  CHEMICAL  COURSE 


MEMBERS  of  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  newly  established  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemical  Technology  curricu¬ 
lum  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  Agricultural  and  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Morrisville  recently  met  with 
Institute  officials  to  discuss  content  of 
the  new  oourse. 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Robert  Nurn- 
berger,  associate  professor  of  agricul¬ 
ture  at  Morrisville:  Dr.  John  Van 
Geluwe,  director  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  GLF  Soil  Building  Service, 
Ithaca;  Dr.  Curtis  L,  Mason,  director  of 
technical  services,  Niagara  Chemical 
Company,  Middleport;  Royson  N. 


Whipple,  director  of  the  State  Universi¬ 
ty  Institute  at  Morrisville. 

Standing,  left  to  right :  L.  Robei 
Crane,  chairman  of  the  agricultural  di¬ 
vision,  Morrisville;  Carl  D.  Fischer,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  manager,  Agricultura 
Chemical  Division,  Union  Carbide 
Chemicals  Company,  New  York;  Geotg6 
O.  Metzler,  director  of  student  services 


at  the  Institute. 

This  course  which  will  offer  a  science 
degree  for  successful  completion, 
train  graduates  for  laboratory  and  fie 
work  in  agricultural  chemicals  inch1 
ing  development  an,d  testing  of  insec  1 
cides,  fungicides  and  herbicides. 


They're  rugged !  They'll  go  the  limit  anywhere 
on  the  farm  and  help  get  chores  done  fast  and 
right,  haul  after  haul — and  save  you  dollar  after 
dollar  while  doing  it!  . 

Because  they’re  tough— Chevrolet’s  Task-Force  58 
trucks  are  ideal  for  rugged  farm  work.  Typical  of 
Chevrolet’s  can-take-it  lineup  is  the  new  Fleetside 
pickup.  It’s  built  to  do  your  toughest  farm  chores 
and  come  up  smiling.  And  it’s  styled  to  make  the 
lady  of  the  house  proud  of  its  good  looks  on  trips  to 
town.  Husky  frames  tote  king-sized  loads  without 
strain  on  or  off  the  road,  sturdy  axles  and  spring  sus¬ 
pensions  protect  loads,  add  long  life,  keep  upkeep 
costs  down ! 

And  here  are  more  Chevrolet  features  that  keep 
costs  down.  Powerful  short-stroke  V8  engines  are  more 
economical  than  ever  .  .  .  and  the  improved  6’s  are  still 
,  money-saving  champs  that  get  the  most  out  of  a 
gallon  of  gas.  Every  Chevy  is  a  big-load  hauler— with 
the  new  Fleetside  series  offering  the  greatest .  load 
space  of  any  comparable  low-priced  pickup. 

With  the  right  hustle  and  muscle,  Chevrolet  trucks 
can  be  counted  on  to  stay  on  the  job  and  save  on  the 
job.  See  the  Fleetside— see  them  all  at  your  Chevrolet 
dealer’s  today.  He’ll  show  you  the  right  truck  for  your 
job.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


No  farm  job’s  too  tough  for 

u&rli-Built 


evrolet 


Trucks ! 


TASK -FORCE  CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 
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1958  MODEL 

BRIGHT  NEW  BIGGER  SURGE 


milks  with  built-in  TUG  &  PULL 


Want  more  milking  speed  and  capacity?  Look  into  the 
new  easy-washing,  bigger  SURGE.  You  can  see  your  face 
in  it.  Outside  .  .  .  and  inside  .  .  .  the  new  1958  Surge  is 
bright  as  a  looking  glass. 

The  extra  milk  it  holds  and  extra  work  it  saves  on 
washing  will  count  up  BIG  .  .  .  twice  a  day  .  .  .  over  700 
milkings  every  year  for  the  lifetime  of  your  milker! 

You’ll  like  its  new  1958  bigger  size— for  today’s  heav¬ 
ier  milking  cows.  With  a  Surge,  you  need  that  extra  capac¬ 
ity.  Genuine  Surge  TUG  &  PULL  gets  extra  profit  pounds 
.  .  .  strips  by  itself .  .  .  keeps  teat  cups  safely  down  .  .  .  pro¬ 
tects  the  udder. 


Every  Surge  has  genuine  TUG  &  PULL  .  .  .  built  in! 

Copyright  1958  —  Babson  Bros.  Co. 


FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

In  your  own  barn  on  your 
oivn  cows.  See  how  to  milk 
more  cows  faster.  Ask  your 
Surge  Dealer  or  write  to 


842 


BELDEN  AVE. 


»  off 

SYRACUSE 


New  York 


1,  N.  Y. 


Your 
Unadilla 


Shipment  of  Dowelled  Una¬ 
dilla  Silos  can  be  made  imme¬ 
diately!  Order  your  silo  for  corn 
now.  The  new,  patented  stronger 
fi'ont  lugs  make  the  Unadilla 
sturdier  than  ever  for  fine  ensil¬ 
age  —  either  grass  or  corn.  Here 
is  by  far  the  most  modem  wood 
stave  silo  for  heavy  duty  ensilage 
storage.  To  provide  your  new 
Unadilla  with  even  longer  life  it 
can  now  be  factory-treated  witji 
creosote.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-528,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


t6e  yeucciae 


SILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 
SILO-JOY 
IS  SOLD  BY  YOUR 

nearby  ISF  Representative. 
Preserves  Quality  of  silage  and  hay 
—  Improves  palatability  —  Cows  eat 
more.  You  earn  more. 

Processed  by 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
FOOD  CORP. 

533  Broad  Street 
Waverly  —  New  York 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 

Designed  to-stay  in  pro¬ 
longed  antiseptic  contact, 
to  relieve  soreness  .  .  .  re¬ 
duce  congestion.  You  will 
like  this  modern,  more  effec¬ 
tive  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


Dr  Naylor's 

UDDER 

BALM 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO?  | 

„  You’ll  save  with  a  | 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  00.  ’ 
Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  I 
Please  send  folder  without  obligation. 

Name  _ _ _ 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


CONCRETE  SILO 

> 


|  Address. 


City _ 
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View  of  the  pens  on  one  side  of  the  Carlile  hen  house.  Notice  the  slatted  floor  and 
the  automatic  feeders  which  run  lengthwise,  also  the  fans  which  pull  the  air  out  of 
the  house.  Automatic  waterers  run  at  right  angles  to  the  feeders,  and  the  nests  are 
along  the  alleyway  at  the  right  between  the  two  rows  of  pens. 


10,000  TittcUi  One  tRaoj 


BOCATED  just  outside  of  Canan¬ 
daigua,  Ontario  County,  New 
York,  there  is  John  Carlile’s 
“modernized  egg  factory.”  The 
outstanding  features  include  mechani¬ 
cal  feeders  and  waterers,  slatted  floors 
requiring  no  litter,  forced  ventilation 
and  a  concentration  of  one  hen  per 
square  foot  of  floor  space. 

Feed  is  delivered  in  bulk  trucks  and 
elevated  into  two  metal  storage  bins 
and,  from  there,  goes  without  handling 
to  two  mechanical  feeders  which  sup¬ 
ply  two  rows  of  pens.  The  feeders  are 
lengthwise  in  the  house  and  under  them 
in  each  pen  are  automatic  waterers 
running  crosswise  of  the  pens.  Each 
pen,  incidentally,  holds  one  thousand 
birds. 

The  slatted  floors  are  elevated  about 
a  foot  and  a  half.  Droppings  go  through 
on  to  the  floor  beneath  and  a  mechani¬ 
cal  cleaner  scrapes  the  droppings  to 
the  other  end  of  the  house  where,  an  ele¬ 
vator  delivers  them  into  a  manure 
spreader. 

An  alley  runs  down  the  middle  of  the 
house  between  the  two  rows  of  pens. 
The  nests  are  up  against  this  alley  and 
the  eggs  roll  out  into  trays  in  the  alley 
from  which  they  are  picked  up  four 
times  a  day. 

To  provide  fresh  air  there  are  four 


fans  in  the  roof  to  pull  in  fresh  air,  and 
five  24”  fans  on  each  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  pull  stale  air  out  of  the  building. 
These  fans  can  change  the  air  in  the 
house  once  every  four  minutes. 

This  house  cuts  labor  to  a  minimum. 
Two  women  grade  and  pack  the  eggs. 
One  man  gathers  the  eggs  four  times  a 
day  in  about  two  hours.  The  heavy  con¬ 
centration  of  hens  cuts  the  cost  of  the 
building  per  hen  below  that  of  a  con- 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

When  in  doubt,  do  the  friendliest 
thing. — Boston  Post 

★  ★★★★★★★★’ 

ventional  house,  and  provides  sufficient 
animal  heat  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  frozen  water  pipes. 

The  implications  of  this  type  of  hous¬ 
ing  on  the  poultry  business  are  start¬ 
ling.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  our 
readers  should  hasten  to  follow  Mr. 
Carlile’s  example,  although  methods 
of  reducing  labor  are  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  in  keeping  production  costs 
low.  It  does  seem  probable  that  the 
number  of  this  type  of  house  will  in¬ 
crease,  and  certainly  every  poultryman 
should  know  what  is  going  on  and  con¬ 
sider  this  type  of  development  when  he 
is  making  future  plans.— H.L.C. 


John  Carlile  standing  be¬ 
side  egg  grader  which 
removes  blood  spots  and 
grades  36,000  eggs  per 
hour.  Picture  was  taken 
during  an  open  house 
week  in  April  when  visi¬ 
tors  were  welcomed  at  the 
Carlile  egg  factory. 

Unloading  feed  from  a 
bulk  truck  into  an  eleva¬ 
tor.  The  ten  thousand  hens 
in  this  house  consume  a 
ton  of  feed  a  day. 

I 
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it’s  a  practical  goal . . .  not  a  theory 


2,000  POUNDS  MORE  MILK  PER  COW 


A  practical  goal  because  it  is  based  on  sound  farm  practices  in  grow¬ 
ing,  harvesting  and  feeding  forage  .  .  .  our  most  promising  source  of 
dairy  profits.  Farmers  using  a  good  forage  program  are  making  this 
extra  ton  of  milk  per  cow. 

Proof  of  the  value  of  high  quality  forage  shows  in  the  DHIC  records 
of  Floyd  Dorn  s  Holsteins.  Dorn  cuts  his  hay  early,  picks  it  up  with  a 
field  chopper  and  distributes  it  on  barn  driers.  The  first  year  on  this 
feed  his  herd  average  increased  2,000  pounds  per  cow.  The  quality, 
palatability  and  food  value  of  early  cut  forage  is  demonstrated  in  the 
increased  production  from  the  Dorn  herd. 

Think  what  a  ton  more  milk  per  cow  can  mean  on  your  own  farm! 

To  help  you,  as  a  Northeastern  dairyman,  plan  a  sound  forage  pro¬ 
gram,  G.L.F.  has  developed  the  5-Star  Forage  Plan.  It  is  based  on  state 
college  research  and  actual  farm  records. 

I  his  plan  is  a  long  range  program,  for  the  goal— increasing  milk  out¬ 
put  of  the  average  cow  up  to  a  ton  per  year— cannot  be  accomplished 
overnight.  It  ties  together  these  basic  practices  .  .  . 

•  Soil  Testing 

The  first  step  in  sound  use  of  your  soil  resources.  Begin  your  program 
with  soil  testing  to  get  the  most  from  every  ton  of  lime  .  .  .  every  unit 
of  plant  food. 

•  Liming  &  Fertilization 

Lime  is  a  basic  need  of  our  native,  acid  soils.  Seed  cannot  produce 
strong,  healthy  stands  .  .  .  fertilizer  cannot  perform  at  top  efficiency 
Without  lime. 

Forage  needs  fertilizer  applications  at  least  once  a  year,  just  like  any 
other  crop. 'The  right  Amounts  of  fertilizer  at  planting  time  and  in  regu- 
ar  lop  dressings  add  up  to  more  quality  forage  from  every  acre. 


Floyd  Dorn’s  milk  receipts  showed  2,000  pounds  more  milk 
per  cow  after  his  Holsteins  were  switched  to  high  quality, 
early-cut  forage.  Dorn  (right),  has  44  milkers  on  his  modern, 
well-equipped  farm,  Brooktondale,  N.Y. 

•  Seeds  &  Seeding 

For  stands  that  will  yield  best  for  you,  select  the  seed  varieties  that 
are  best  adapted  to  your  particular  fields.  Careful  seedbed  preparation 
and  seeding  will  give  your  seed  the  chance  to  produce  a  full  stand. 

•  Insect  &  Weed  Control 

Alfalfa  weevil,  spittlebug,  leafhopper,  aphid  .  .  .  wherever  your  farm 
is  located,  one  or  more  of  these  pests  is  taking  20  to  50  per  cent  of  your 
forage  crop. 

Weeds  in  your  forage  acres  not  only  take  plant  foods  and  water  from 
the  grasses  and  legumes,  they  also  reduce  the  crop’s  feeding  value. 
Each  can  be  controlled  with  the  right  chemical  at  the  right  time. 

•  Harvesting 

Early  cutting  is  the  key  to  high  feeding  value.  Feeding  trials  show 
dramatic  milk  production  increases  when  cows  are  shifted  from  late- 
cut  to  early-cut  hay.  With  new,  improved  harvesting  methods,  you 
can  bring  in  your  forage  when  it’s  in  the  prime. 

G.L.F.’s  5-Star  Forage  Plan  will  pay  off  on  your  farm  in  more  milk 
per  cow  ...  in  lower  production  costs.  This  is  an  ideal  time  to  begin 
such  a  program  on  your  farm.  Your.  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  will  be  glad 
to  assist  in  your  planning. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

DAIRYMEN— Get  your  free  copy  of  the  36-page  booklet  describing 
G.L.F.’s  5-Star  Forage  Plan  in  detail.  Write  “5-Star  Plan  Book”  on  a 
postcard  and  address  to  the  Mailing  Room,  G.L.F.,  Ithaca,  N.Y, 
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Readers  Tell  How  the  Family  Has 

0(t 


Old  Fashioned? 

(First  Prize  Letter) 

FUN!  How  we  love  it!  More  of  our 
tears  roll  from  laughter  than  sor¬ 
row  and  for  this  blessing  we  daily- 
praise  God.  \ 

Our  family  consists  of  five — father, 
mother,  a  son  who  is  nine,  a  daughter 
of  six,  and  my  sister-in-law  who  is  a 
school  teacher.  We  live  on  a  200  acre 
farm  at  the  edge  of  a  small  village — 
Bovina  Center,  N.  Y.  Sure,  Delaware 
County  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of 
New  York  State! 

We  are  avid  readers — a  never-ending- 
joy  to  us  all — both  silently  and  audibly. 
When  we  read  books  to  the  children 
which  come  in  a  series  (such  .as  the 
Laura  Ingalls  Wilder  books)  we  call 
each  other  by  the  names  in  that  family 
whenever  the  occasion  arises,  that 
makes  it  fitting.  We  also  use  their 
humerous  sayings.  Try  it  some  time.  It 
affords  much  pleasure. 

Music,  too,  plays  a  big  part  in  bring¬ 
ing  fun  to  the  family.  We  sing  and  have 
rhythms  and  dances.  Our  home  has 
thirteen  rooms  so  we  are  not  cramped 
for  space. 

Our  small  country  church  is  closely 
woven  into  our  lives.  We  try  to  make 
the  Sabbath  School  lessons  live  for  us 
through  the  week.  Whenevey  the  child¬ 
ren  have  scripture  to  memorize,  we 
memorize  it,  too.  Recently,  we  learned 
the  Easter  story — Matthew  28:1-10.  We 
check  on  each  other.  The  children  en¬ 
joy  it  and  the  parents  get  a  deeper  in¬ 
sight. 

School  is  brought  into  the  home,  too. 
We  share  ideas  and  enrich  learning.  We 
have  all  kinds  of  spelling  games,  ex¬ 
ercises,  riddles  and  puzzles  which  we 
play  together.  Just  now  jumping  rope 
is  popular  at  school.  One  night  I  said, 
“Let  me  try  that.”  You  should  have 
seen  the  children’s  surprise!  I  was 
winded  when  I  did  the  alphabet  twice, 
but  that  was  my  secret. 

Have  you  tried  your  hand  at  art? 
Perhaps  there  are  more  Grandma 
Moses  than  we  think.  There  are  no  bet¬ 


ter  critics  than  your  own  family.  Even 
Dad  on  the  new  Easter  hat! 

We  take  turns  saying  grace  before 
meals;  help  the  children  compose  new 
prayers.  It  keeps  everyone  alert.  Some¬ 
times  we  ask  for  food  by  spelling  it. 
Please,  may  I  have  more  MILK? 
During  dessert  we  may  try  guessing 
games  like — “I  see  something  yellow” 
and  we  guess  what  it  is.  When  it  is 
guessed,  the  next  person  chooses  some¬ 
thing.  , 

Some  aunts  and  uncles  live  in  South 
Dakota  and  Florida  and  grandmother 
lives  in  Grand  Rapids.  That  means  let¬ 
ter  writing  and  lots  of  it.  It  is  excellent 
experience  for  the  children  and  fun 
for  all. 

.  Our  son  is  a  4-H  member.  We  plan 
gardens — especially  when  the  new  seed 
catalogues  arrive.  It’s  fun  to  make  out 
orders.  We  clip  out  and  save  good  ideas 
from  papers  and  magazines. 

The  children  feel  we  are  old-fashion¬ 
ed  not  to  own  T.  V.  I  suppose  we  are, 
but  we  would  feel  badly  if  T.  V.  were 
to  crowd  out  the  fun  we  now  enjoy  as 
a  family.- — Mrs.  Frank  McPherson,  Bo¬ 
vina  Center,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Junked  TV  Set 

YEAR  AGO  we  called  our  house¬ 
hold  a  “Family”;  today  we  really 
are  just  that.  And  I  hasten  to  add  — a 
happy  family. 

Would  you  care  to  meet  us  ?  There’s 
Dad,  no  longer  young;  and  then  there’s 
Mom,  also  not  young,  but  still  not  ex¬ 
actly  old,  for  who  can  be  old  with  six- 
teen-year-old  Sis  and  eight-year-old 
Sonny  to  try  to  keep  up  with?  A  year 
ago  we  had  a  lovely  hig-screen  T.V. 
set  in  the  spacious  living  room.  But  one 
day  Sis  came  home  from  school  with 
a  terrible  report  card.  Shortly  after 
that  Mom  noticed  that  Sonny  looked 
pale,  and  decided  something  was  cer¬ 
tainly  wrong.  After  Mom  and  Dad  talk¬ 
ed  things  over,  a  man  one  day  came 
and  took  that  lovely  T.V.  set  away,  and 
Mom  rearranged  the  living  room  furni¬ 
ture,  and  where  the  T.V.  once  had 


reigned  in  his  majestic  corner,  she  put 
the  battered  and  almost  forgotten  old 
piano. 

From  some  storage  chest  she  re¬ 
trieved  the  old  dog-earned  flinch  deck. 
The  Chinese  checker  board  was  dusted 
off.  Long  forgotten  books  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared.  Of  course  there  were  protests 
from  Sis  and  Sonny  at  first,  but  they 
soon  learned  how  much  fun  a  lively 
game  of  flinch  can  be,  especially  if  they 
can  beat  Dad  or  Mom. 

Some  evenings  we  all  gather  in  the 
kitchen  and  make  a  big  platter  of  goat 
milk  fudge,  or  pop  a  pan  of  pop  corn, 
or  open  a  can  of  maple  syrup  and  have 
wax-on-snow,  or  stirred  sugar.  Other 
evenings  Mom  will  produce  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  to  read  aloud  that  she  laid 
aside  so  long  ago,  just  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  get  the  family  assembled  to 
hear  it. 

Some  crispy,  moonlit  night  we  will 
bundle  up  and  go  for  a  walk,  or  go  to¬ 
bogganing  on  the  hilly  meadow  to¬ 
gether.  Sis  has  decided  she  now  has 
time  for  that  embroidery  work  Mom 
got  her  for  Christmas  several  years 
ago,  and  Sonny  and  Dad  build  beautiful 
bridges  and  things  with  the  erector  set 
Sonny  has  hardly  had  time  for  before. 
Everyone  has  finally  got  caught  up  on 
their  letter-writing  that  used  to  be  such 
a  chore.  That  expensive  set  of  encyclo¬ 
pedia  is  really  getting  a  work-out  as  we 
learn  together.  The  Family  Bible  also 
becomes  an  interesting  part  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  as  we  search  for  understanding  to¬ 
gether. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning — we  are 
now  a  truly  happy  family  without  T.V. 
because  we  do  so  many  things  together. 
— Mrs.  L.  Clark,  Fredonia,  New  York 
*  *  * 

Amusing  Ourselves 

O  OUR  FAMILY,  five  youngsters 
and  Mom  and  Dad,  evenings  and 
weekends  seem  all  too  short.  Naturally 
with  three  of  our  children  of  pre-school 
age  and  the  other  two  in  their  fifth  and 
sixth  years  of  school,  there  are  manyr 
diversified  interests.  We  all  enjoy  tele¬ 
vision  so  do  plan  to  save  one  evening 
each  week  for  a  picnic  in  the  living 
roohi  so  we  can  watch  our  favorite  pro¬ 
grams.  We  feel  that  television  is  a  won¬ 
derful  medium  of  entertainment  as  well 
as  very  educational. 

However,  we  have  always  felt  that 
one  should  be  able  to  provide  his  own 
entertainment.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
reading  is  so  important  to  all  of  us. 
One  is  never  alone  or  lonely  with  a  good 
book  or  interesting  magazine  close  at 
hand.  Good  reading  habits  cannot  be 
forced  on  children,  though,  so  I  feel 
that  our  children’s  interest  comes  be¬ 
cause  both  my  husband  and  I  are  such 
avid  readers — history,  fiction,  articles, 
and  just  news.  Maybe  our  children  read 
in  self  defense — to  have  something  to 
contribute  to  general  conversation. 

What  is  more  fun  than  a  record  play¬ 
er  with  a  variety  of  types  of  music  on 
records  to  go  with  it?  Our  record  play¬ 
er  is  one  of  the  most  used  appliances 
at  our  house— for  dancing,  background 
for  reading,  and  just  listening  for  re¬ 
laxation. 

We  especially  love  winter  weekends, 
for  much  of  our  leisure  time  is  spent 
on  our  “Half  Mile  Hill”  with  toboggan 
or  skis.  That  is  an  activity  that  the 
whole  family  is  able  to  share.  That 
same  time  is  used  in  the  summer  for 
“cook-outs”  or  similar  activities. 

We  don’t  plan  our  spare  time  activi¬ 
ties;  they  just  happen  because  we  all 
enjoy  doing  things  together — even  bak¬ 
ing  cookies  together  because  the  sweet 
tooth  calls  for  satisfaction. 


What's  more  fun  than  a 
“cook-out",  whether  it's 
broilers  with  guests  in  the 
back  yard  or  just  some  ham¬ 
burgers  and  baked  beans 
down  by  the  creek? 

And,  for  anyone,  what  bigger 
thrill  than  anticipating  when 
^  that  big  one  will  strike? 


'  ■  -  \M  i'W  ‘ 
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Time  hang  heavy?  Never!  We  feel 
that  life  is  too  much  of  a  challenge  and 
too  much  fun  to  be  bored  by  it.  Fami¬ 
lies  can  have  more  enjoyment  and  “just 
plain  fun  together  than  anyone  or  any 
group.- — Mrs.  D.  A.  Hagberg,  Sugar 
Grove,  Pa.  ^ 

•  *  *  * 


Railroading 

WITH  ALL  HANDS  on  deck,  to¬ 
gether  go  the  electric  trains,  with 
several  different  tracks,  switches  and 
scenery.  Then  the  children  build  farms, 
cities,  stores,  etc.  along  the  tracks  and 
watch  the  freight  and  passenger  train 
go  past.  The  evenings  pass  too  quickly 
this  way,  but  I’m  certain  they  will  be 
long  remembered. 

Another  favorite  pastime  is  pushing 
aside  the  rugs  and  rollerskating.  Even 
Ma  and  Pa  enjoy  a  skate  or  two  but 
spend  most  of  our  time  helping  the 
smaller  ones  keep  on  their  feet. — Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Pulman,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Our  nicest  Christmas  gift  was  a 
table-tennis  set — even  Pa  and  I  P^a-?' 
--Mrs.  H.  Truax,  Jr.,  R.D.  5,  Gilberts 
Mills  Road,  Fulton,  New  York 


Some  Brief  Hints 

WE  ENTER  contests,  not  so  much  to 
win  as  to  challenge  our  thinking. 
It  brings  into  play  the  use  of  the  ency¬ 
clopedia,  the  dictionary  and  almanac, 
books,  newspapers  and  magazines.  — 
Mrs.  F.  Van  Benschoten,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


Readers 

ONE  EVENING  last  fall  our  young¬ 
est,  a  six-year-old  first  grader, 
looked  up  from  her  pre-primer  and 
said,  “Just  think!  Now  everybody  in 
our  house  knows  how  to  read!” 

We  are  a  family  of  readers.  Except 
when  we  read  aloud  from  the  Bible  at 
family  worship  each  night,  our  reading 
is  done  alone — yet  together — for  one  of 
the  commonest  expressions  in  our  house 
is,  “Listen  to  this!” — Mrs.  R.  Mcllwee, 
Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Pop  Corn 

r  HERE’S  ALWAYS  an  enjoyable 
evening  just  popping  corn,  making 
cookies,  peanut  brittle  or  fudge,  ending 
by  reading  the  Sunday  funnies,  which 
is  a  “must.”  —  Mrs.  H.  W.  Chicoine, 
Easthampton,  Mass. 


Pony  and  Birds 

FOR  OUTDOOR  fun  we  have  a  pony. 

The  three  older  children  ride  alone, 
but  the  youngest  has  to  have  the  pony 
led  for  him. 

Each  has  a  bike,  and  in  good  weather 
they  go  for  bicycle  rides.  There  again 
we  try  to  teach  them  rules  of  safety. 

Then  we  all  help  put  corn,  grain  and 
bread  out  for  the  birds.  The  other  day, 
after  a  recent  snow  storm,  we  saw  the 
nicest  sight.  Just  outside  our  windows, 
feeding  on  the  grain,  were  about  11  °r 
12  pheasants.  —  Mrs.  C.  Weilbrenner, 
Chelmsford,  Mass. 


Our  fun  is  looking  at  pictures  taken 
on  our  motue  camera. — Mrs.  A.  Cun‘ 
ningham,  Durham,  New  York 
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A  CLOSER  LOOK  TELLS  YOU  WHY  IT'S 


FORD  250  HAY  BALER 

« 


Positive  feeding  —  sweep  fork  delivers 
a  full  charge  of  hay  into  the  bale  chamber 
for  each  stroke  of  the  plunger.  Keeps  the 
hay  moving! 


Twine  fingers  improve  tying.  You’ll 
have  less  twine  breakage,  tighter  bales  with 
a  Ford  baler.  Less  wear  and  strain  On 
knotters,  too.  Fewer  delays. 


IN 


Quickly  adjust  bale  length  — get  any 

ength  of  bale  you  want  from  12  to  50 
‘nches.  Sure,  accurate  control  of  bale  length. 
andy  bale  counter,  too. 


More  advanced  features— yes.  But  low  priced,  too!  That’s 
why  more  and  more  farmers  are  baling  their  hay  with 
a  Ford  250  hay  baler. 

See  for  yourself.  Check  the  Ford  250  baler  feature-for- 
feature  with  others  —  even  balers  costing  considerably 
more.  Then  compare  results,  bale  for  bale— for  capacity, 
for  ease  of  operation.  You’ll  find  the  Ford  250  baler  has 
dependability  built  in ! 

You’ll  find,  too,  that  a  Ford  250  hay  baler  pays  off 
on  fewer  acres.  That’s  why  you  don’t  need  to  be  a  big- 
acreage  owner  to  come  out  ahead  with  this  baler.  It’s 
practical  for  the  average  family-size  farm. 

So  find  out  more  from  your  nearby  Ford  tractor  and 
implement  dealer.  Look  over  all  the  Ford  hay  balers  — 
7  models  in  all,  including  the  big-capacity  Ford  350 
balers.  Ask  about  easy  terms.  See  these  new  balers  soon! 

Tractor  and  Implement  Division,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Birmingham,  Mich. 


BALERS  HAVE  DEPENDABILITY  BUILT 


Safety  clutch  replaces  shear  pins 

Protects  against  shocks  with  less  strain  on 
gears.  No  stopping  to  replace  broken  pins. 
Saves  time  and  expense. 
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New  J.  I.  Case  135  Wire  Tie  Baler 
provides  custom  baling  capacity  for 
the  family  sized  farm  at  low  cost. 
New  Flo-Director  and  4-way  bale  ten¬ 
sion  gives  increased  capacity  in  hard- 
to-handle  crops.  Here  is  a  wire-tie 
baler  that  will  fit  the  pocketbook  and 
the  needs  of  the  small  rancher  and 
farmer. 

If  you’re  reluctant  to  struggle  with 
your  dog  in  a  tub,  it’s  an  easy  job  to 
keep  him  clean  these  days  thanks  to 
the  fine  waterless  cleaners  available 
at  drug  or  pet  counters,  says  the 
SERGEANT’S  DOG  CARE  CENTER 
of  Richmond,  Va. 

These  products,  made  especially  for 
dogs,  usually  kill  fleas  and  lice  and 
get  rid  of  doggy  odors  while  cleaning. 
They  leave  the  coat  with  a  healthy 
looking  sheen  and  a  pleasant  scent. 
The  cleaners  come  in  aerosol 
“bombs,”  as  a  cream  or  in  powder 
form. 

Malathion  has  been  cleared  by  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  for  direct  application  to  stored 
grain,  according  to  AMERICAN  CYAN- 
AMID  COMPANY,  manufacturer  of  the 
versatile  new  insecticide.  This  new 
use  follows  clearance  by  the  FDA  per¬ 
mitting  direct  use  of  the  product  on 
the  bodies  of  meat  type  animals  and 
poultry  which  was  announced  only  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Practical  use  of 
malathion  in  Canada,  where  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  stored  grain  has  been 
permitted  for  almost  two  years,  has 
established  the  chemical  as  a  highly 
effective  insecticide  against  the  major 
pests  which  infest  storage  bins. 

The  first  cutter  expressly  made  for 
use  in  orchards  and  groves  has  been 
designed  and  manufactured  by  the 
LILLISTON  IMPLEMENT  COM¬ 
PANY,  the  new  machine  is  called  the 
Roto-Speed  Grover. 

According  to  Lilliston,  the  Grover 
has  greater  offset  than  any  other  cut¬ 
ter — 51  inches  outside  the  tractor 
tire,  80  inches  beyond  the  tractor 
center  line.  It  cuts  a  swath  90  inches 
wide,  mowing-mulching  grass  and 
weeds  and  chopping  prunings  into 
bits  and  pieces  that  can  be  left  to  rot 
into  the  soil.  The  Grover  also  cuts 
stalks,  mows  pastures,  tops  crops  and 
clears  land. 


One-half-bushel  window  seed  hop¬ 
pers  on  the  new  McCORMICK  No.  185 
planter  are  low  for  convenient  filling 
and  uniform  seed-spacing.  The  new 
planting  units,  for  planting  beets, 
beans,  corn,  vegetables,  and  most 
other  crops,  mount  on  any  1  Vi-2  Vi- 
inch  tool  bar  to  plant  rows  as  close 
as  14  inches  apart. 

MAYRATH,  INC.  of  Dodge  City, 
Kansas  and  Compton,  Illinois  an¬ 
nounce  a  new  lightweight  welded 
tubular  steel  Bale  Mover,  intended  to 
simplify  the  bale  moving  job  and 
lower  the  cost  of  operation.  The  new 
Mayrath  Bale  Mover,  according  to 
the  manufacturer,  is  a  multi-punpose 
machine,  meeting  all  the  demands  of 
hay  producers,  large  and  small. 

A  versatile,  general  purpose  farm 
sprayer  with  special  design  features 
which  permit  it  to  apply  complete, 
mixed  liquid  fertilizer  is  now  being 
manufactured  by  the  JOHN  BEAN 
DIVISION  of  Lansing,  Mich.  The  unit 
has  a  capacity  of  250  gallons. 

The  sprayer  is  available  as  either 
power  take-off  model  or  an  engine 
driven  model  and  is  designed  to  fill 
a  multitude  of  spraying  needs.  The 
unit  has  proven ,  highly  effective  in 
weed  control,  all  types  of  farm  crop 
spraying,  as  well  as  a  complete 
mixed  liquid  fertilizer  applicator. 
For  more  details,  write  John  Bean 
Division,  Lansing  4,  Mich. 

A  colorful  eight-page  brochure  de¬ 
scribing  the  latest  methods  of  apply¬ 
ing  fertilizer  mixed  with  Heptachlor 
insecticide  was  published  recently  by 
Velsicol  Chemical  Corporation.  Broad¬ 
casting,  banding  in  the  row,  side 
dressing,  liquid  application,  double 
banding,  and  drilling  with  seed  are 
discussed  in  detail.  Free  copies  of  the 
booklet  can  be  obtained  from  the 
publisher,  the  VELSICOL  CHEMI¬ 
CAL  CORPORATION,  330  East 
Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Ill.  , 

"Facts  You  Should  Know  Before  Go¬ 
ing  Bulk,"  a  new  38-page  booklet  on 
bulk  milk  cooling  is  available  free 
for  the  asking  from  CRAFT  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  COMPANY,  2312  Davis  Street, 
North  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  booklet 
contains  authoritative  and  factual  in¬ 
formation  gathered  from  more  than 
75  college  and  milk  marketing 
sources. 


Here's  NEW  HOLLAND'S  newest  baler,  the  Super  Hayliner  78.  New  Feeder- 
Assist  coupled  with  exclusive  Flow-Action  feed  brings  controlled  muscle-power 
to  baling.  From  a  61  Vi-inch  pickup  hay  is  speeded  in  gentle  operation  to  a 
simple,  easy-to-understand  tying  mechanism  .  .  .  result,  leafy  16  by  18-inch 
bales.  The  twine  or  wire-tie  "78"  is  available  in  engine  and  PTO  models. 
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Good  Silage  is  Put  (Ip  Fast 

By  W.  K.  KENNEDY 


(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  As  grass  silage  is 
so  vital  in  the  programs  of  many  north¬ 
eastern  dairymen,  Tom  Milliman  in¬ 
vited  Dr.  W.  Keith  Kennedy  to  prepare 
this  guest  column  on  the  subject.  Dr. 
Kennedy,  professor  of  agronomy  at 
Cornell,  is  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
authorities  on  grass  silage. 

(Incidentally,  Tom  sent  word  from 
the  hospital  he  is  in  for  a  check  up, 
that  one  pasture  at  Hayfields  demanded 
grazing  on  April  27  and  the  cows  were 
turned  out  that  cold  day  for  a  few 
hours.) 

MAKING  GOOD  silage  is  easy.  The 
simple  rules  are  these:  Cut,  chop, 
and  ensile  rapidly.  Rapid  and 
complete  exclusion  of  air  is  essential 
for  quality  silage.  Keep  this  in  mind 
when  planning  your  silage  program. 
Whether  you  chop,  wilt,  or  use  a  pre¬ 
servative  depends  upon  the  kind  of  sil¬ 
age,  its  maturity,  the  moisture  content 
of  the  crop  and  the  type  of  silo. 

Legumes  pack  more  easily  than ' 
grasses  if  both  are  cut  at  the  same 
stage  of  maturity.  They  are  more  suc¬ 
culent,  the  stems  crush  more  easily, 
and  the  leaves  and  stems  are  less 
springy  than  the  grasses.  A  legume  for¬ 
age  can  be  ensiled  long  if  cut  early  and 
compacted  well  with  a  heavy  tractor, 
but  chopping  is  desirable.  Chopping  is 
almost  essential  even  for  early  cut 


severe.  The  silage  becomes  warm  but 
not  hot,  and  eventually  it  cools  down, 
But  when  the  silo  is  opened,  top  and 
side  spoilage  is  extensive.  Spots  of 
moldy  silage  may  occur  within  the 
mass  and  loss  of  dry  matter  is  high. 

The  harmful  effects  of  air  are  not  al¬ 
ways  so  spectacular  or  as  easy  to  de¬ 
tect  as  just  described.  Small  amounts 
of  air  trapped  and  penetrating  into 
properly  compacted  silage  will  cause 
losses  even  though  no  visible  mold 
growth  or  excessive  heating  is  detected. 

A  mixture  of  alfalfa  and  timothy  was 
ensiled  both  as  long  and  as  chopped 
forage.  Pressures  of  5  pounds  per 
square  inch  were  applied  immediately 
to  both.  The  chopped  forage, ’which  was 
more  closely  compacted,  produced  a 
silage  with  a  pH  of  4.0  and  a  loss  of 
dry  matter  of  9.0  per  cent.  The  un¬ 
chopped  forage,  which  contained  more 
trapped  air,  had  a  higher  pH  of  4.6  and 
a  dry  matter  loss  of  24.8  per  cent, 
While  there  was  no  visible  mold  the 
latter  silage  was  slimy  and  strong 
smelling. 

Chopping  and  bruising  facilitate  rap¬ 
id  and  thorough  compaction.  This  may 
be  their  only  benefit,  but  it  appears 
that  the  rapid  release  of  plant  juice 
favors  a  lactic  acid  fermentation.  Quick 
production  of  lactic  acid  lowers  the  pH 
level  and  prevents  undesirable  fermen¬ 
tation  from  occurring. 


grasses.  It  is  not  advisable  to  ensile 
forage  grasses  such  as  orchardgrass, 
brome,  or  timothy  after  the  early  bloom 
stage.  Rapid  and  complete  exclusion  of 
air  from  these  grasses  is  difficult  and 
sometimes  impossible,  even  when  the 
chopper  is  set  to  cut  as  fine  as  possible. 

Seven  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  ensiled 
dry  matter  can  be  lost  in  the  juice  run¬ 
off  from  early-cut  unwilted  legumes. 
Wilting  saves  dry  matter  and  increases 
the  quality  of  legume  forage  up  to  the 
midbloom  stage.  Wilted  forage  must  be 
chopped  fine  and  should  be  topped  off 
with  3  or  4  feet  of  unwilted  material. 
Grasses  should  not  be  wilted  even  when 
cut  early.  It  is  better  to  lose  some  juice 
than  to  have  all  the  silage  inferior  be¬ 
cause  air  cannot  be  excluded  from  the 
over-wilted  material. 

Sealed  storage  in  gas-tight  silos  or 
plastic  films  is  desirable  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Air  can  be  excluded  by  compaction. 
Tower  silos  are  ideal;  the  tremendous 
weight  of  a  tall  column  of  forage  com¬ 
presses  the  mass  and  forces  out  the  en¬ 
trapped  air.  Rapid  filling  hastens  the 
exclusion  of  air.  In  stack,  trench,  and 
other  horizontal  silos,  depth  of  forage 
alone  is  not  great  enough  to  insure 
tight  packing.  Horizontal  silos  should 
be  filled  with  succulent  forage  that 
packs  easily.  In  addition,  a  heavy  trac¬ 
tor  should  be  driven  back  and  forth  over 
the  forage  as  it  is  ensiled  and  for  2  or 
3  days  after  silo  filling  is  completed. 
Unless  such  special  precautions  are 
taken,  rapid  compaction  does  not  occur 
in  horizontal  silos. 

Air  Causes  Loss 

Respiration  of  plant  cells  and  many 
microorganisms  continues  at  a  rapid 
pace  as  long  as  oxygen  is  available.  A 
new  supply  of  oxygen  can  keep  diffus¬ 
ing  into  the  forage  when  it  .is  loose  and 
fluffy.  Respiration  produces  heat  and 
temperatures  of  120  to  150  degrees  F. 
are  common  in  poorly  packed  forage. 
These  high  temperatures  cause  the  sil¬ 
age  to  turn  dark  brown;  in  some  cases 
it  is  charred  black.  The  forage  may  lose 
50  per  cent  of  its  nutrients. 

Less  oxygen  moves  into  partially 
packed  forage,  and  heating  is  not  as 


If  air  is  effectively  excluded  by  seal¬ 
ing  or  rapid  filling  of  the  silo,  there  is 
little  need  for  a  preservative.  A  pre¬ 
servative  is  helpful  when  good  compac¬ 
tion  is  not  possible  and  for  use  on  the 
top  layers  of  silage. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  while 
a  preservative  will  help  compensate  for 
poor  packing,  it  does  not  eliminate  all 
the  losses  associated  with  incomplete 
exclusion  of  air.  The  loss  of  dry  matter 
is  greater  for  treated  forage  without 
complete  exclusion  of  air  than  for  un¬ 
treated  forage  with  complete  exclusion 
of  air. 

Efficient  silage  making  and  good  en¬ 
siling  practices  go  hand-in-hand.  With 
modern  equipment,  it  is  possible  to 
harvest  large  tonnages  in  a  day.  When 
sealing  is  not  possible  the  combination 
of  rapid  filling  and  even  distribution  is 
an  effective  means  of  excluding  air. 
Harvesting  the  crop  as  fast  as  possible 
makes  good  silage. 


The  firm  alfalfa  leaves  at  top 
silage  that  had  had  the  air  ^ 

quickly.  Air  exclusion  was  delayed 
ho  urs  from  the  bottom  sample  and  k‘aV 
were  soft  and  slimy. 


are  fro-" 
exclude-1 
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Before  Your  Haying 
Harvest 
Your 
Chucks 

By  DICK  DREW 


lORMALLY,  woodchucks  end 
their  winter  hibernation  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  March  or  the  first 
of  April,  and  mate  immediately. 
Twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  days  later 
the  young  chucks  are  born,  usually  five 
to  seven  to  a  litter.  They  crawl  at  three 
weeks,  take  solid  food  at  four  weeks, 
play  and  cease  nursing  at  five  weeks. 

Thus,  by  the  time  alfaffa  is  ready  for 
the  first  cutting,  the  farmer  is  not  only 
feeding  the  left-over  adult  chucks  of 
the  preceding  year,  but  also  a  crop  of 
young  ones. 

Many  farmers  are  fully  aware  of  this 
situation,  but  because  of  the  extra 
amount  of  spring  work  necessary  on 
the  average  dairy  farm,  they  and  their 
help  have  very  little  time  to  bothbr 
with  woodchucks.  Some  farmers  resort 
to  gassing  them,  with  good  results. 
However,  it  does  not  al\vays  work  out 
as  expected,  and  other  means  must  be 
considered  to  keep  them  under  control. 

In  many  sections,  farmers  depend  up¬ 
on  experienced  woodchuck  hunters  to 
help  solve  the  problem.  In  such  cases, 
there  is  close  co-operation  between  the 
farmer  and  the  chuck  hunter,  and  to 
my  knowledge,  the  system  works  out 
well,  even  though  the  hunter  may  be 
accused  of  lack  of  sportsmanship,  just 
as  the  farmer  who  gasses  his  chucks 
is  criticised  and  declared  a  poor  sports¬ 
man. 

Vermin  to  Farmers 

The  woodchuck  has  the  further  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  classified  both  as 
game  and  vermin.  To  the  chuck  hunter, 
the  sly,  old,  educated  chuck  is  game. 
To  the  farmer,  who  suffers  from  his 
depredations,  he  is  vermin.  Some 
states  protect  him  by  closed  seasons, 
some  pay  a  bounty  on  him;  New  Jersey 
protects  him  by  a  closed  season  under 
one  law,  and  under  another  permits 
counties  to  pay  a  bounty  on  him. 

There  just  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any 
common  ground,  where  both  sides  agree 
upon  his  status.  To  those'  who  don’t 
know  his  habits,  and  that  it  costs  the 
farmer  $20  per  year  to  feed  him,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  other  losses  the  farmer 
suffers,  it  may  seem  almost  incredible 
that  the  farmer  hates  woodchucks  so 
much. 

The  woodchuck  is  a  good  liver,  he 
will  not  accept  second  rate  food,  if  he 
can  find  the  best,  and  he’s  willing  to 
travel  miles  to  get  what  he  wants.  He 
will  ruin  a  garden  in  short  order.  One 
vegetable  grower,  with  whom  the  writ- 
er  is  acquainted,  must  gas  the  chucks 
°n  his  truck  farm  three  times  or  more 
oach  season  in  order  to  raise  his  crops 
o  maturity.  As  fast  as  one  crop  of 
chucks  is  destroyed,  another  moves  in 
o  take  its  place.  He  is  fortunate  in 
aving  the  right  type  of  soil  to  make 
gassing  efficient. 

The  "Chuck  Hunter" 

The  next  resort  for  the  average  farm- 
e!j  is  the  experienced  chuck  hunter.  In 
^  most  every  country-side  there  are 
°me  men  (and  occasionally  women) 
0  Put  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
, ,  ead  shooting,  with  the  result  that 

ey  have  more  places  to  hunt  than 
1Ine  hunt  them. 

^armers,  who  move  into  new  sec- 
^ons  ar>d  find  their  farm  “loaded”  with 
oodchucks,  can  frequently  get  help 
the  County  Extension  Agent. 


of  these  agents  like  to  hunt 


chucks  themselves,  and  most  of  them 
are  acquainted  with  reliable  chuck 
hunters  who  will  be  glad  to  help  the 
farmer.  It  has  worked  out  that  way  in 
my  own  case  on  several  occasions,  with 
most  satisfactory  results  to  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

An  experience  I  had  two  years  ago 
will  illustrate  the  reason  why  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  a  stranger  to 
get  permission  to  hunt  chucks,  and 
why  the  farmer  is  justified  in  denying 
it. 

A  farmer  with  whom  I  was  not  then 
too  well  acquainted,  asked  me  to  come 
to  his  farm  to  hunt  chucks,  as  it  was 
overrun  with  them.  On  the  day  I  went, 
no  one  was  at  home,  so  I  pinned  a  sign¬ 
ed  note  on  the  kitchen  door,  telling  the 
part  of  the  farm  I  would  be  hunting, 
and  left  my  car  by  the  barn. 

When  I  came  back  to  the  car,  his 
wife  came  out  of  the  house  and  started 
to  “bawl”  me  out  unmercifully.  When 
I  told  her  why  I  was  there,  she  apolo¬ 
gized.  The  reason  for  her  anger  was 
that  the  farm  had  been  overrun  by 
strange  hunters,  some  of  whom  brought 
their  lunches  and  left  tin  cans  and  pa¬ 
pers  strewn  about  the  farm.  When  a 
married  couple  came  to  the  farm  and 
asked  the  farmer’s  wife  to  look  after 
their  child  while  they  hunted,  that  was 
the  straw  that  broke  the  camel’s  back. 

84  To  the  Dozen! 

If  the  farmer  will  check  his  farm  as 
he  works  in  the  fields,  locating  dens 
and  keeping  track  of  the  number,  he 
can  estimate  somewhere  near  what  his 
loss  will  be  if  the  chucks  go  unchecked 
for  a  year. 

If  you  have  twelve  pairs  of  chucks 
on  your  farm  at  the  end  of  the  winter 
hibernation,  it  is  safe  to  bet  you  will 
have  from  60  to  84  youn%  ones  by  the 
middle  of  May,  and  they  will  be  ready 
to  start  eating  your  crops  by  the  first 
of  June  or  shortly  thereafter. 

If  a  hunter  kills  eight  females  before 
they  have  young  he  would  have  killed 
the  equivalent  of  56  chucks,  a  saving 
to  a  farmer  of  $1,120  for  their  feed 
alone  for  a  year. 

In  this  section,  certain  hunters  have 
hunted  the  same  farms  year  after  year. 
Most  of  them  are  local  hunters,  but 
some  of  them  are  from  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas.  When  the  open  season  rolls 
around,  these  farmers  expect  the  regu¬ 
lar  hunters  to  appear  on  the  scene  and 
to  start  reducing  the  excess  number  of 
chucks. 

One  farmer  closes  his  farm  to  all 
hunters  except  one,  who  is  expected  to 
keep  the  chucks  under  control.  From 
time  to  time,  the  farmer  hands  the 
hunter  a  box  of  cartridges,  or  fills  his 
tank  with  gasoline.  In  a  year,  it  costs 
him  $20  or  so.  However,  that  hunter 
has  averaged  better  than  75  chucks  per 
year  off  that  farm  for  more  than  five 
years.  For  an  investment  of  $20  the 
farmer  is  making  an  average,  yearly 
saving  of  $1,500  per  year  on  the  cost 
of  feeding  the  chucks.  And  the  damage 
to  machinery  that  has  been  averted  is 
considerable. 

Our  farmers,  in  this  section,  have 
found  that  a  perfect  understanding  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  a  definite  num¬ 
ber  of  chuck  hunters  is  the  answer  to 
their  problem.  The  chucks  are  kept  un¬ 
der  control  and,  unless  the  farmer  so 
desires,  it  doesn’t  cost  him/ anything. 


Easy-to-use  Du  Pont  “Marlate”  50  is  rubbed  on  direct  from  the  bag. 
No  mixing,  no  sprayer  is  needed  to  kill  hornflies  this  fast,  simple  way. 


The  easiest,  longest-lasting, 
lowest-cost  control  for  hornflies 


Du  Pont  Marlate  methoxychlor 


Hand  dusting  with  Du  Pont 
“Marlate”  50  methoxychlor  insec¬ 
ticide  controls  hornflies  and  takes 
only  30  seconds  per  cow,  lasts  two' 
to  three  weeks.  Just  sprinkle  a 
rounded  tablespoon  of  “Marlate” 
on  the  back  and  neck  and  rub  in 
gently.  The  convenient  4-lb.  bag 
lasts  20  to  30  cows  all  season. 
There’s  no  residue  in  the  milk  when 
this  method  is  used  according  to 
directions.  For  potent  residual  con¬ 
trol  of  flies  in  barns  and  around 


premises,  mix  “Marlate”  50  with 
water  and  spray. 

DEALERS:  Order  your  “Marlate”  50 
methoxychlor  insecticide  now  and  be 
ready  when  the  fly  season  starts.  Write 
Du  Pont,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept., 
Room  D4030,  Wilmington  98,  Del. 
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BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
.  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


‘‘What  a  temper!... these  Planet  Jr, 
can  really  take  the ^punishments 


Steels 


That’s  what  farmers  all  over  the 
country  are  saying  about  Planet  Jr. 
They  know  from  experience  that 
Planet  Jr.  Steels  are  the  roughest, 
toughest  in  the  field  because  they’re 
Planetized*.  Planetizing  makes 
them  hard  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  handle  the  most  difficult  kinds 
of  soil  conditions. 

^PLANETIZED  identifies  the  exclusive  process 
that  makes  Planet  Jr.  Steels  work  better,  last 
longer.  Thi^process  includes ...  the  practical  as 
well  as  scientific  knowledge  and  experience 
used  in  their  design  and  manufacture  . . .  exclu¬ 
sive  hardening  and  tempering  .  .  .  and  expert 
finishing  to  obtain  the  best  scour  and  polish. 


...finest  in  the  field 


Planet  Jr.  Steels  are  made  in  hundreds 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes  to  cover 
every  kind  of  crop  or  soil  condition. 


for  over  85  years 


See  the  many 

Planet  Jr.  Steels  displayed 
at  your  local  dealer. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

3429  N-  5th  St.,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 
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Meet  the  typical 

PRODUCTION  CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION  MEMBER 


HE  IS 

46  years  old 

(48%  of  members  under  45) 

HE  IS 

A  full-time  Farmer 
(75%  of  members  are ) 

HE  IS 

A  Dairy  Farmer 
(65%  of  members  are ) 

HE  HAS 

A  135-acre  Farm 

HE  IS 

An  Owner-Operator 
(91.6%  of  members  are ) 

HE  HAS 

A  Net  Worth  of  $25,000 
HE  BORROWED 

$4500  from  his  PCA 
(26%  loans  under  $1,000) 
(15%  loans  over  $5,000) 

HE  USED  PCA  LOAN  TO 

Pay  operating  expenses  71% 
Buy  machinery  37% 

Improve  Land  &  Bldgs.  15% 
Pay  other  debts  18% 


NEED  MONEY? 

“Can  do!” 

says  Kandoo 

Join  the  thousands  of  Northeastern  farmers 

who  use  thrifty  Production 

Credit  loans. 

Available  for  periods  up  to 
any  worthwhile  purpose. 

5  years  —  for 

See  your  local  association  or  write  Dept.  A- 106, 
310  State  Street,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 


Cooperative 
Farm  Credit 


PRODUCTION  CREDIT  LOANS 


Unload  Faster, 

Easier. ...  .  with  a 


i :  fii  :  a 


HYDRAULIC  HOIST 


33  models  avail¬ 
able— 3  to  20  ton 
capacities  —  side 
or  rear  dumping. 
Quickly  installed 
by  yourself  or 
dealer.  Average 
price  $350.  Man¬ 
ufactured  and 
guaranteed  by 
the  originator 
and  leader  in 

farm  hoists. 

* 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


A -58 


p.  o. 

97  Box  96 


Prattsburg,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  FREE  “action”  key  chain,  and  full 
details  on  Harsh  Hydraulic  Hoists. 


■  Name  . . . . . 

*  St.  or  Rd . . . 
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My  Little  Garden -- 

And  How  It  Grew 

♦ 

By  ISA  M.  LIDDELL 


w 


|  HEN  WE  moved  to  our  present 
home  some  fifteen  years  ago  1 
was  quite  out  of  practice  with 
flower  gardens.  But  after  the 
first  year  I  decided  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  a  little  border  of  flowers  to  edge 
the  vegetable  garden.  That  was  the 
beginning.  I  talked  with  flower  folks, 
got  suggestions,  and  made  a  start  with 
some  perennials  like  painted  daisies, 
dwarf  iris,  pulmonaria,  dianthus,  etc. 


A  year  or  two  later  came  the  bril¬ 
liant  idea  that  a  low  wall  to  divide 
flowers  from  vegetables  would  be  nice, 
and  our  son  obligingly  built  one.  On  the 
advice  of  Mrs.  Grace  Huckett,  then 
Home  Editor  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  I  planted  English  and  Boston  ivy, 
which  has  done  so  well  that  nowadays 
I  have  to  keep  cutting  it  back  so  it 
won’t  spread  over  the  entire  plot. 


Of  course  the  space  was  small,  and  it 
began  to  seem  logical  that  some  of  the 
taller-growing  plants  I  was  acquiring 
be  planted  back  of  the  wall.  So  poppies, 
gladioli,  delphiniums,  painted  daisies, 
etc.  went  over  there,  leaving  the  front 
to  the  shorter  varieties. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  half  of 
the  fun  of  gardening  is  adding  to  or 
changing  something  each  year — having 
something  special  to  look  forward  to 
in  addition  to  the  well-beloved  “regu¬ 
lars”  ?  At  any  rate,  the  next  year  the 
tallest  plants  were  moved  a  little  far¬ 
ther  back.  N 

By  this  time  my  husband  was  becom¬ 
ing  a  bit  apprehensive  for  his  vege¬ 
tables— but  that  time  I  went  sideways. 
Of  course,  his  help  was  needed  to  build 
trellises,  in  front  of  which  went  three 
bushes  of  “Paul  Scarlet”  roses  which 
have  been  a  source  of  joy  to  us  and  to 
our  neighbors  for  many  years  now. 

There  are  other  trellises  now,  with 
climbers  Coral  Dawn  and  the  new 
Blaze,  plus  Summer  Snow.  The  latter 
bears  a  profusion  of  lovely  white  flow¬ 
ers,  but  blooms  only  once,  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  expectations.  I  plan  to  replace 
it  with  either  climbing  Goldilocks  or 
Golden  Showers — or  perhaps  both. 

7  Meantime,  I  had  begun  to  experiment 
with  roses,  and  had  planted  several 
bushes  in  the  little  plot.  But  just  about 
that  time  we  built  a  new  kitchen  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  I  never  did 
know  what  happened  to  many  of  the 
plants,  including  my  favorite  rose, 
Pigmy  Gold.  They  were  buried  so  deep 
that  never  again  did  they  manage  to 
push  up  through  the  soil. 


That  brought  about  a  complete  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  front  of  the  garden. 
My  husband  suggested  a  rock  garden¬ 
like  effect  under  the  kitchen  window, 
with  a  path  between  it  and  the  other 
small  plot  and  stones  interspersed 


throughout.  It  has  worked  out  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  in  these  two  small  plots  I 
have  many  spring  flowering  bulbs.  We 
can  enjoy  them  particularly  because 
they  are  accessible  before  one  can  get 
onto  the  other  parts  of  the  garden. 
When  the  flowers  die  I  fill  in  the  spaces 
with  petunias,  pansies,  flax  (so  glori¬ 
ous  in  the  mornings),  forget-me-not, 
which  is  there  all  of  the  time,  as  are 
the  coral  bells  and  the  campanula,  and 
oftentimes  I  add  some  geraniums.  For 
color  and  hardiness  I  find  geraniums 
among  the  best. 

The  only  problem  I  have  with  the  plot 
under  the  window  is  that  the  taller 
plants  tend  to  pull  away  to  the  light. 
The  garden  faces  due  east,  and  it  some¬ 
times  exasperates  me  to  see  the  faces 
of  my  flowers  turned  away  from  me. 

Yes,  you  have  guessed  it,  I  needed 
more  room.  I  must  have  more  room  to 
grow  roses.  So  my  poor  husband  threw 

★  ★★★★★★★  ★ 

If  there  is  a  harvest  ahead,  even  a 
distant  one,#  it  is  poor  thrift  to  be 
stingy  of  your  seed  sown.  —  Thomas 
Carlyle 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

up  his  hands,  declaring  that  1  might  as 
well  take  over  the  whole  garden  and  he 
would  try  to  get  the  use  of  one  next 
door  for  vegetables.  The  folks  there 
aren’t  as  young  as  they  were,  and  the 
arrangement  has  worked  fine  for  all 
concerned — especially  me. 

So  there  I  was,  a  little  appalled,  if  the 
truth  be  known.  It  hadn’t  seemed  like 
so  much  ground  —  and  really  isn't 
(about  50  x  30  in  all,  I  think)  until  I 
stood  looking  at  it  in  the  spring  when 
it  was  bare.  Jack  had  prepared  it  well 
for  me,  digging  in  leaves  and  fertilizer 
each  year,  so  that  it  was  in  splendid 
tilth. 

The  E.  R.  Eastmans  came  along  with 
help.  They  were  raising  oodles  of  seed¬ 
lings  at  that  time,  and  were  generous 
in  sharing  them  with  their  friends.  So 
for  a  couple  of  years  I  filled  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden  with  annuals,  still 
retaining  the  lower  part  -in  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed.  With  everbearing  straw¬ 
berries  predominating,  that  small  patch 
provided  just  enough  for  our  table  use. 

But  what  are  strawberries  against 
membership  in  our  neighborhood  dahlia 
club  ?  Nothing  would  do  but  that  I  pull 
out  my  strawberries  and  put  that  plot 
into  dahlias.  My  little  five-year-old 
neighbor  asked  for  and  obtained  some 
of  the  strawberry  plants,  and  I  enjoy 
watching  him  and  his  sisters  sampling 
them  during  the  summer. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  17,  19^ 


But  to  get  back  to  dahlias.  I  dug  and 
dug — they  need  big  holes — and  planted 
—and,  glory  be,  got  wonderful  results  I 
for  a  couple  of  years.  We  were  fortun- 1 
ate  with  weather — for  dahlias  are  the " 
most  susceptible  of  flowers  to  frost 
Now  that  bed  is  in  glads,  and  after  a 
hard  winter  I’ll  be  interested  to  see  if 
they  bloom,  for  I  didn’t  dig  the  bulbs  in 
the  fall.  I’ve  had  good  bloom  before, 
though,  when  the  bulbs  were  left  in  the 
ground. 

After  all  the  plants  are  up  in  the 
spring,  I  loosen  the  soil  around  them 
If  anything  needs  to  be  divided  or 
transplanted,  that  makes  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  a  good  spading.  A  little  later  in 
the  year,  before  the  peal  summer  heat 
sets  in,  I  put  on  quite  a  lot  of  peat 
moss.  It  is  a  good  mulch,  gives  the  gar¬ 
den  a  nice  appearance,  and  as  it  is 
gradually  dug  in  it  makes  the  soil  fri¬ 
able.  I  used  six  bales  last  summer, 
which  was  a  bit  expensive.  I’ve  been 
putting  it  on  t  regularly  for  a  number 
of  years,  so  this  summer  I’m  going  to 
try  putting  it  on  half  of  the  garden, 
alternating  next  year  with  the  other 
half.  It  will  probably  work  out  that 
can’t  bear-  the  look  of  the  untreated 
half! 

Gardening  is  work— and  there  is  al¬ 
ways  something  needing  to  be  done. 
Kipling  expressed  it  well  when  he  said 
that  ,“the  glory  of  the  garden  lies  in 
more  than  meets  the  eye.”  Getting 
early  control  of  the  weeds  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season  helps  all  the  year. 

I  haven’t  used  any  chemical  weed  con¬ 
trol.  In  my  sort  of  garden,  things  are 
so  close  together. 

When  I  remember  hoW  I  rebelled  at 
weeding  in  my  childhood,  I  marvel  at 
the  pleasure  I  get  now  from  sitting  and 
pulling  weeds,  with  the  sun  beating 
_  down  on  my  shoulders.  Don’t  try  it 
that  way  in  mid-July,  though,  unless 
you  wear  a  big  hat  and  something  over 
your  shoulders.  For  the  path  along  the 
side  I  use  the  hoe. 

If  nature  doesn’t  cooperate  with  rain 
— g,nd  who  wants  too  much  rain  in  the 
summertime — I  soak  the  garden  well  at 
least  once  a  week,  twice  if  we  get  ?. 
really  hot  spell.  It  takes  a  whole  day, 
with  the  spray  set  at  various  sections 
for  from  three  to  four  hours  at  a  time. 

Dusting,  particularly  of  roses,  needs 
to  be  done  every  week  or  ten  days.  1 
wish  I  could  find  a  dust  that  would 
keep  the  rust  from  asters.  Even  the 
hybrids  get  some  each  year.  And  for  the 
past  two  summers  I’ve  had  trouble  with 
black  spot  on  my  roses,  despite  dust¬ 
ing.  I  try  to  keep  the  leaves  picked  up 
from  around  the  bushes,  too. 

I  cut  lots  of  flowers  for  bouquets,  but 
mostly  for  my  friends.  We  spend  as 
little  time  as  possible  indoors  in  the 
summer,  and  our  entertaining  usually 
takes  the  form  of  picnics  out  back.  So 
I  seldom  take  many  flowers  indoors  un¬ 
till  fall,  when  the  evenings  are  too  coo 
.  for  the  terrace. 

Our  kitchen  has  a  big  window  over¬ 
looking  the  garden.  There  we  sit  to  eat 
most  of  the  year,  and  when  the  garden 
is  not  in  bloom  there  are  skyscapes 
and  the  birds  from  the  sanctuary  0 
enjoy.  Each  year,  either  there  or  on 
doors,  I  plan  for  new  garden  ventures. 


"One  thing  I'll  say  for  him— 
he  never  gives  up." 
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Attractively  Packaged  Potatoes  Sell  Better 


Although  washing  and  attractive 
packaging  add  nothing  to  the  nutri¬ 
tional  value  of  potatoes,  it  apparently 
does  give  them  more  sales  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  place,  according  to  a  recent  report 
from  Pennsylvania  State  University’s 
College  of  Agriculture. 

It  tells  of  a  study  made  during  No¬ 
vember  and  December  of  1956  in  which 
Pennsylvania  potatoes  were  being  sold 
in  Philadelphia  stores  at  49  cents  per 
10-pound  bag.  In  a  controlled  test, 
these  potatoes,  after  being  washed  and 
packed  in  polyethylene  bags,  were  off- 
fered  at  premiums  of  10  and  20  cents. 
At  a  premium  of  ten  cents,  the  more 


attractive  bag  outsold  the  usual  bag  by 
about  one-sixth  and  at  the  20-cent  pre¬ 
mium  price,  sales  of  the  more  attrac¬ 
tive  bag  were  about  the  same  as  the 
lower-priced  pack. 

This  does  not  mean,  the  Pennsylvania 
report  states,  that  all  potatoes  should 
be  marketed  in  a  fancy  pack.  But,  the 
report  says,  “It  does  seem  to  confirm 
results  of  similar  experiments  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  .  .  .  All  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  indicate  that  an  important  part 
of  the  consumer  market  for  potatoes — 
something  over  half — is  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  improved  appearance 
brought  about  by  washing  and  packag¬ 
ing  in  transparent  containers.” 


<It  Pay*  7*  Drain  the  WET  SPOTS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


ers  perhaps  by  streams  formed  by  the 
melting  of  very  deep  snow  drifts  such 
as  occurred  in  many  places  this  past 
winter. 

These  aquifers  are  the  key  to  the  so¬ 
lution  of  many  drainage  problems  inAhe 
area.  The  aquifer  will  usually  end  near 
the  upper  side  of  the  wet  spot  if  it  is  on 
a  gentle  slope.  If  the  wet  spot  is  very 
flat,  the  end  of  the  aquifer  rqay  be  near 
its  center.  The  best  way  we  have  found 
to  date  is  to  examine  the  wet  area  very 
carefully  when  the  soil  is  full  of  water 
in  the  early  spring  or  after  a  very 
heavy  rain.  Under  such  circumstances, 
a  “spring”  of  water  can  often  be  found 
coming  out  of  the  ground  under  hydro¬ 
static  pressure.  This  stream  may  be 
coming  out  of  a  “crayfish”  hole  or  bur¬ 
row  of  some  animal,  which  connects 
with  the  aquifer. 

The  hole  may  be  crooked  but  it  is 
usually  not  very  far  away  from  the  end 
of  the  natural  aquifer.  In  a  few  cases 
we  have  had  to  dig  a  trench  either  by 
hand  or  with  a  “backhoe”  on  the  con¬ 
tour  across  the  upper  part  of  the  wet 
area  in  order  to  locate  it.  It  is  usually 
easy  to  tell  when  you  hit  the  right  spot 
as  the  water  often  pours  out. 

Once  the  aquifer  is  located,  the  next 


step  is  to  study  the  terrain  and  decide 
the  best  way  to  carry  the  water  away. 
Usually  the  most  obvious  solution  is  to 
start  the  trench  at  an  outlet  selected 
in  a  woods  or  roadside  ditch  and  follow 
the  natural  water  course  up  to  the  end 
of  the  aquifer. 

If  there  is  only  one  wet  spot  in  the 
field  this  method  may  be  as  good  as 
any.  If,  however,  there  are  a  series  of 
wet  spots  at  about  the  same  level  near 
the  foot  of  a  slope,  the  drain  will  be 
more  effective  and  the  installation 
much  cheaper  if  the  tile  line  is  installed 
across  and  almost  perpendicular  to  the 
course  of*  the  aquifers.  In  this  way  it 
will  intercept  water  from  several 
aquifers. 

Two  such  installations  on  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Farm  have  been  very  effec¬ 
tive,  carrying  large  streams  of  water 
much  of  the  time  from  late  November 
until  early  June.  They  have  converted 
practically  useless  corners  of  a  field  in¬ 
to  the  most  productive  areas  on  the 
farm.  We  estimate  that  they  will  pay 
for  themselves  in  3-5  years,  and  with 
a  little  care  they  should  continue  to 
give  good  service  for  at  least  50  years. 
This  is  cheap  drainage  because  nature 
provided  most  of  it;  we  merely  provid¬ 
ed  the  outlet. 


V 


LI  ERE  are  the  three  stages  in  the  al¬ 
falfa  weevil  life  cycle.  The  weevil 
adult<  center,  is  only  about  3/16ths  of 
an  long.  They  change  color  as  they 
a?e  from  a  light  brown  with  a  broad 
dark  stripe  from  the  head  halfway 
down  the  back,  to  a  dark  brown  or 
black  color.  The  weevils’  eggs,  right, 
are  imbedded  inside  the  alfalfa  stalks. 

The  larvae,  left,  emerge  from  the 
^Sgs  and  feed  on  the  growing  tips  and 
uds.  When  they  get  through  with  a 
P  ant,  the  leaves  are  skeletonized  and 
*7  up,  leaving  only  the  tougher  stems 
0  harvest.  It’s  feared  that  this  alfalfa 
enemy,  now  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
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area  of  New  York,  may  spread  rapid¬ 
ly  if  proper  control  measures  are  not 
carried  out. 

The  latest  control  information  we 
have  (from  Professor  George  Gyrisco 
of  Cornell)  is  to  apply  a  pint  to  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  heptachlor  in  20  gallons 
of  water  per  acre  when  alfalfa  is  eight 
to  ten  inches  high.  This  dose  should  be 
repeated  in  seven  to  ten  days  if  infes¬ 
tation  is  severe  and  damage  continues. 
If  the  damage  is  extremely  heavy, 
double  the  above  dose  should  then  be 
applied  to  the  stubble  after  the  first 
cutting.  This  should  take  care  of  the 
weevil  so  that  you  will  have  a  good 
second  cutting. 


£/U  BALED  HAY 


CONVEYOR 


ONE  MAN  PUTS  THE  ENTIRE 
HAY  CROP  IN  THE  BARN  FAST 

.  .  .  and  with  minimum  effort  .  .  .  using  a  Smoker 
Mow  Conveyor  and  Elevator  combination. 

The  Smoker  Conveyor  takes  bales 
directly  from  the  elevator,  carries  them 
back  into  the  mow  and  automatically 
durrips  them.  Bales  are  first  discharged  at 
back  of  mow.  As  mow  fills,  discharge  sta¬ 
tion  is  moved  forward.  Built  in  12'  sections, 
Smoker  Mow  Conveyors  are  available  in 
lengths  up  to  72'.  See  your  Smoker  dealer 
today  to  cut  the  costs  of  handling  hay 
this  season  with  a  Smoker  Mow  Conveyor. 


A  Smoker  Elevator  is  your  best  buy 

A  Smoker  Elevator  offers  the  most  in  value 
...  in  performance.  A  Smoker  costs  the 
least  per  foot  of  elevating  reach.  Non-tilting 
'  flights  permit  safe  60°  elevation  to  reach 
higher  than  any  other  elevator  of  equal 
length.  Patented  discharge  guide  permits 
placing  elevator  in  any  position  for  most 
convenient  working.  Top  drive  with  safety 
slip-clutch  is  more  efficient,  requires  less 
power.  Wood  strips  under  link  chain 
muffle  noise  . .  .  reduce  vibration. 
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FREE  MANUAL  .  .  . 

on  Modern  Crop  Handling  Methods 

Shows  how  Smoker  equipment  makes  short  work  of 
all  crop  handling.  For  your  free  copy  .  .  .  mail 
coupon  today. 

SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC. •INTERCOURSE,  PA. 

Send  the  Smoker  Manual  on  Modern  Crop  Handling 
Methods  to: 

Name _ 

P.O _ 

R.F.D _ _ State _ 


Producers  of  America’s  Finest  Garage*, 
Camps,  Utility  Buildings. 


NO  MONEY  DOWN! 

5  YEARS  TO  PAY! 

Little  as  $9.75  monthly. 


WOODCRAFT 
LATHAM.  NEW  YORK 


Name  . 
Address 


Phone 


, 

GRIMM’S  7teCV  TEDD-AERATOR 


HAY  CONDITIONER 

Tractor  operated.  Rubber  tires.  Turns  hay  in  swath 
or  windrows  .  .  .  shortens  haying  season.  Non¬ 
tangling  pick-up  forks.  Makes  better  hay— faster. 
Write  for  circular. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  _ 


G.  H.  GRIMM  CO.  INC.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


GRANGE 

EVEN -FLO 
DISTRIBUTOR 

packs  more 

' 

Silage 


Fully  automatic  —  no 
'Vj'/'  man  needed  during  fill¬ 
ing.  Increases  silo  cap'oc- 
ity  and  accomplishes  uni- 

'fr/l/l,'/ 

7/e't r,  form  settling.  No  motor  used 
/  —  flow  of  silage  over  paddle 

'  wheel  supplies  power  to  rotate 
„  distributor.  Your  silo  lasts  longer 
due  to  better  drainage. 

See  it  on  display  at  your 

GRANGE  DEALER 

or  write 

GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  (a)  $>o.b4;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  18771 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


(338)  22 


American  Agriculturist,  May  17,  1953 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,'  P.  O.  Box  514. 
ITHACA.  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  reauired. 


_ DAIRY  CATTLE _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE — X.  Li.  ana  Bloodtested  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  tots.  E.  C. 
Talbot.  Leonardsville.  New  York. 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden;  Tuesday  at  Caledonia, 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE:  BRED  TFEIFERS  due  late  fall, 
yearling  and  heifer  calves.  Choice,  well-bred  and 
well  grown  individuals  from  proven  cow  families 
and  sires.  Also  top  herd  sire  prospects.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smith ville  Flats,  New  York. 


_  ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 
ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more!  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  ANGUS  yearling  bulls 
and  heifers,  vaccinated.  Also  seven  Angus  steers. 
Gordon  Davis/  Branchport,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  ANGUS— FOUR  YEAR  o\d  herd 
sire,  cows  and  open  heifers  Snyder  Farms, 
Dysart,  Penna.  •- 


HEREFORDS 

FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  POLLED  Herefords, 
cows  with  calves.  Two  herd  sires.  Jas.  M.  King, 
Chenango  Forks.  New  York.  Phone  3210. 
EIGHT  HEREFORD  COWS  ALL  young  stock. 
One  bull,  HLF  Larry  Mixer  sire  Portage  Mixer  21. 
Price  for  lot  $2200.  David  Hull,  Appiewood 
Orchard,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  Telephone  55-6913. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bull  ville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


GOATS 

STAINLESS  STEEL  MILKING  PAILS,  strain¬ 
ers,  bottlecaps,  leather  collars,  etc.  Send  23p  for 
catalogue,  refunded  with  first  order.  Hoegger 
Supply  Co.,  Box  A,  Milford,  Pa. 


SWINE 


ANDY’S  KO'LL  VIEW  Yorkshires  registered  fall 
boars  by  Inniscarra  Field  Marshall  5th.  Gilts 
and  pigs  all  ages.  E.  W.  Andress,  Williamson, 
N.  Y. — R.D.  #1. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING  pigs, 
either  sex  unrelated,  certified,  meat  type.  A.  G. 
Sinsebaugh,  Bonnie  View  Farms,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  Service  Boars,  bred 
gilts.  Baby  pigs — fast  growers  C.  W.  Hillman, 
Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES  pigs  8  weeks 
old,  gilts  bred  for  August  and  September,  year¬ 
ling  boar.  Wade  Johnson,  Frankfort,  New  York. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  New  York. 
BOXERS  —  CROPPED.  INOCULATED.  Cham¬ 
pionship  breeding.  They  satisfy.  John  Thurber. 
Ithaca.  New  York 

REGISTERED  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  Puppies. 
Born  hunters.  Luettgens,  RD1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 
FOUR  MONTHS  GERMAN  Shepherd  white 
female,  partly  trained,  $45.00,  grays  $30.00  up, 
litter  reg.  Evelyn  Chaplin,  Post  Mills,  Vermont. 
REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  6  month  old  pup 

$25,  3  month  old  pup  $15.  Also  grown  dogs  of 
same,  best  of  bloodlines.  Grace  Janowsky,  Wells- 
burg,  New  York. 

AIREDALES:  PUPPIES,  Bonnie  Croft  Kennels, 
Box  145,  Albion,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  pups. 
They  will  please  you.  $30.00.  Earl  Tuttle,  Pine 
Tavern  Farm  on  20A,  Leicester,  N.  Y.  Phone 
7827. 

SALE  WHITE  COLLIES.  A.K.C.  registered. 
They  train  themselves.  Elsie  Howard,  Woods- 
ville,  New  Hampshire. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  are  dependable  for  top 
breeding.  Get  the  latest  information  about  the 
Mount  Hope  Queen!  Our  Strain  Cross  Leghorns 
are  giving  wonderful  results.  Get  our  prices  be¬ 
fore  ordering  chicks.  For  the  best  heavies  buy 
our  first  generation  Harco  R.  1.  Reds,  and  our 
all  Harco  Sex-links.  Also  Lawton  White  Rocks. 
Our  Cornish  Cross  will  please  you  with  their  fast 
growth.  They  are  beautiful,  and  broad.  A  Mount 
Hope  Franchise  Hatchery  is  our  guarantee  of 
quality.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum-typhoid 
Clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504.  Greenwich,  New  .York 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets),  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
ny brook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  1Q6,  Hudson,  N.  Y  Phone  8-1611. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75  —  100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds.  Hampshires.  Crosses.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 

GENETIC  Research  pays  off  in  higher  profits 
for  you  The  CB  Leghorn  Cross  developed  by 
Creighton  Brothers  is  the  outstanding  result  of 
an  intensive  breeding  research  program:  hatched 
exclusively  in  New  York  State  by  us.  We  also 
offer  our  own  strain  of  Leghorns  and  Harco 
Reds  which  have  given  excellent  results  for  many 
years.  Free  descriptive  literature  and  prices 
Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son  Hobart.  New  York. 
BLOODTESTED  CHICKS  WHITE  Vantress  $10 
per  100.  Assorted  All  Heavies  $6.50  per  100.  Leg 
Broilers  $2.50  per  100.  Ship  at  once  C.O.D. 
Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Shartlesville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS  and  natching  eggs.  Con¬ 
test  proven  strain  for  eggs  and  meat.  Pullorum 
clean.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim 

ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs—important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  foi 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers.  RD  5A  Ithaca.  New  York 
Phone  4-6336. 

PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS — available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets >,  Ready-to-tay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 

DUCKS 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  May  $24.95- 

100.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Penna. 

JANSEN  STRAIN  KHAKI -CAMPBELL  duck¬ 
lings.  12— $4.00:  12— $6.50;  100— $21.00.  Howard 
Butler,  Otego,  New  York. 

CAPONS 

STARTED  SURGICAL  CAPONS  —  Available  in 

large  and  small  lots.  Plan  now  to  grow  capons 
for  profit  or  your  own  eating  pleasure.  Free 
Capon  Facts  ’n  Figures*  Alan  Rhodes,  Kingsley, 
Penna. 

TURKEYS 

TURKEY  POULTS— EGGS-  -BROAD  BREASTED 

Bronze.  October,  November.  Decern bei  delivery. 
Lukert's  Hatchery,  East  Moriches  N.  Y.  Phone 
CE  3-0427. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  Segars  Broadwhites 

B.B.  Bronze,  small  white  poults.  Free  literature, 
prices.  Bartlett’s  Turkey  Hatchery,  R#6.  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. 

GEESE 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  Large  fast  growing  strain. 

$1.50  each.  Minimum  6  postpaid.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Fred  Wilson,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

WHITE  CHINA  GOSLINGS— 10  for  $9.00  post¬ 

paid.  Large  gray  goslings  also  available.  Prompt 
service.  Write:  Charles  Howland,  Route  1,  En- 
dicott,  New  York. 

GAME  BIRDS 

RING  NECK  PHEASANT— Eggs  or  chicks,  order 
now.  Special  rate.  Non-flying  pinioned  pheasant 
also  available.  Write  or  phone  for  details.  West 
&  Page,  Pheasant  Farm,  Sutton,  N.  H. 

RABBITS 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  NRBA  Rabbit  News, 

Box  243,  Thompson,  Conn. 

RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets  Free  details. 
White's  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

FISH 

FISH  FOR  FARM  PONDS:  Bass,  trout,  wall¬ 
eyes,  muskies,  channel  eats,  bullheads,  blue,  red 
gills,  erappies,  rock  bass,  perch,  sheepheads, 
white  bass.  Aquatic  plants.  Order  with  confi¬ 
dence  from  Pennsylvania’s  largest  fish  hatchery. 
Zetts  Fish  Hatchery,  Drifting,  Penna. 

BEES 

PACKAGE  BEES.  MY  NORTHERN -BRED 

Italians  and  Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  they  will  produce  your  honey  and  pol¬ 
linate  your  crops.  Two  pounds  $4.60;  three 
pounds  $5.70,  queens  included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10 
per  package.  None  COD.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stock- 
ton,  New  Jersey. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH.  Ark.  Free 

Catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 

AUCTIONEERS 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar¬ 

keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  .Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 

Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  New  York. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED,  EXPERIENCED  PQULTRYMAN- 

WIFE  team,  to  handle  farm,  grade  eggs.  Top 
wages.  Modern  apartment.  Brender’s  Leghorns, 
Ferndale,  New  York. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

MARRIED  DUTCHMAN,  FAMILY  3  children, 

desires  work  on  poultry  farm.  House  included  if 
possible.  J.  Jansen,  RD#2,  Maxwell  Road, 
Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  ‘How  to  Mak. 

$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime  Raising  Earthworms!’ 
Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill.  Texas 

CEDAR  POSTS 

CEDAR  POSTS,  all  sizes.  Five  loot  electric 

fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15 p  each  at 
yard.  Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
for  durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town¬ 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York.  Closed  Sunday. 

MAPLE  SYRUP 

MAPLE  SYRUP.  FANCY  $5.25,  grade  B  $4.75. 

Express  collect.  Price  list  free.  Wendell  Marcotte, 
Woodstock,  Vermont. 


PLANTS 


VIRUS  FREE  S  I  RAW  BERRY  PLANTS:  Pro, 
mier,  Sparkle,  Armore.  Robinson,  Dunlap,  Tenn. 
Beauty  $3  —  100.  Regular  Gem,  Superfection. 
Brilliant,  Everbearing  $4 — 100.  Latham  raspberry 
$8 — 100  postpaid.  Perkins  Berry  Farm.  RFD  #1, 
Box  230.  Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y.  / 

STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Free 

catalog.  Rexford  Sprout,  Waverly.  New  York. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  VIRGINIA  State  in 
spected  tomato  plants,  grown  from  premium 
certified  seed.  Cabbage  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
sweet  potato,  pepper.  Quality  costs  no  more. 
Write  or  telephone  for  catalogue  and  prices.  J.  P. 
Councill  Co..  Logan  23546 — Franklin,  Va.  "Vir¬ 
ginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 

THOMPSON'S  VIGOROUS  STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS.  Vermont  grown  from  virus-free  stock. 
CatskiU  and  Howard  17,  (Premier).  50-$2.00: 
100-$3.25;  300-$8.00  :  500-$12.00;  1,000-$21.Q0. 

Postpaid.  Trimmed,  ready  to  set  from  heavy 
rooted  plants.  We  recommend  CatskiU  as  the 
best  strawberry  for  New  England.  Instructions 
included.  Glenn  Thompson,  Johnson  Vermont. 

ASPARAGUS,  2  YR.,  25-$1.75;  100-$3.85;  1,000- 

$20.00.  3  Yr.,  25-$2.00;  100-$5.00:  500-  $15.00. 
Victoria  Rhubarb  2  yr.,  6-$1.7a;  12-$2.75;  25- 
$5.00.  Horseradish,  12-$. 75;  50-$1.95;  100-33.50, 
prepaid.  Free  catalogue.  Field  Plant  Farm. 
Sewell.  N e w  Jersey 

STRAWBERRY -RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Highest 

quality.  State  inspected.  Strawberries  from  virus 
free  stock.  Howard  17,  CatskiU,  Sparkle.  50- 
$2.25;  100-$3.50;  200-$6.50;  300-$9.00;  500- 

$12.00:  1000-323.00  Latham  raspberries:  25- 

$3.25;  50-$5.50;  100-$10.00;  500-$40.00.  Post¬ 

paid.  Descriptive  price  list.  Kenberry  Nurseries. 
Rev.  Kenneth  W.  Berry,  Randolph,  Vermont. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Guaranteed.  Porto 

Ricos.  Nar.cy  Halls.  “Bunch.”  200-$1.00;  500- 
$1.75;  1000-$3.00 ;  5000-313.75.  4400  bushels, 

Tennessee’s  largest  dealer.  Experienced,  depend¬ 
able.  Nationally  advertised.  Many  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  customers.  Steele  Plant  Company,  Glea¬ 
son.  Tennessee. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Essentially  virus  free. 
CatskiU.  Sparkle,  Empire  and  Robinson  — 100- 
$3.00,  200-$5.50,  500-311.50,  1000-$20.00.  Gem 

(everbearing.)  50-32.25,  100-34.00.  Asparagus 

roots,  Mary  Washington  and  California  500,  year 
old.  100-33.00.  200-35.25,  500-310.00,  1000- 

$18.00.  Two  year  roots,  100-S4.00.  Rhubarb, 
whole  roots,  3-31.00.  Horseradish,  12-31.00.  All 
postpaid.  Fred  Drew  (Nursery)  Agawam,  Mass. 

SWEET  ONION  PLANT  assortment"  —  approxi¬ 

mately  500  plants.  $2  prepaid,  fresh  from  Texas 
Plant  Company,  Farmersville,  Texas,  “Home  Of 
The  Sweet  Onion.”  Prompt  shipment — satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

TOMATO  PLANTS — KELLEY’S  open  grown,  fast 
growing,  early  bearing.  Rutger’s,  main  crop  and 
meaty  Marglobe.  Postpaid:  100  —  $1.50,  200  — 
$2.75.  Express  collect  $4.00  per  thousand.  Moss 
packed.  Guaranteed.  Write  or  wire  Kelley  Seed 
and  Plant  Farm,  McKenzie,  Tennessee. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Newest  Bunch  Port- 

orico,  Allgold,  Goldrush,  Nancy  Hall,  Portorican: 
Postpaid— 200-$1.50,  300-$2.00,  500-S2.50,  1000- 
$4.00.  New  Red  Yam.  Yellow  Candie  and  Red 
Nancy:  200-$2.75,  300-$3.75,  500-34.75.  Strong, 
healthy,  moss  packed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
High  Yield  Plant  Company,  McKenzie,  Tenn. 

FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  VARIETIES  UN 

EQUALED  for  hardiness  in  this  northern  climate 
collection  of  18  ;ransplants,  $2.00  postpaid.  Full 
color  range,  variety  list  free.  Elm  Tree  Peren 
nial  Farm.  Southington  Conn. 

DAHLIA  BULBS  14  ASSORTED,  large  varieties, 

$2.00  postpaid.  Ray  Joyce,  Kendall,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  DAHLIAS,  SIX  assorted  $1.00.  Augustus 

Beneke,  Mexico,  N.  Y 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  mixed,  extra  large,  $4.15 

hundred,  postpaid.  H.  Gordon,  Southold,  N.  Y. 

NURSERY  STOCK 

SAVE  MONEY.  HARDY  NORTHERN-GROWN 

nursery  stock!  Get  your  free  copy  Kelly  Bros, 
new  color  catalog  of  guaranteed  dwarf  fruit 
trees,  berry  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  etc. 
Write  to  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries  A5-17  Maple 
Street,  Dansville,  New  York. 

HAY  AND  OATS 

WANTED:  ALFALFA,  CLOVER  mixed  nay. 
tractor  trailer  loads.  Premium  paid  for  wire 
bales.  S.  A  Rauch  New  Hope.  Penna  Volunteer 
2-2081. 

HAY.  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CUTTING  Alfalfa 
Timothy  mixed  feeding  hay.  Wheat  straw,  ear 
com.  James  Kelly  137  E.  Seneca.  Tpke..  Syra 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Phone  HO-92885. 

TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COVERS —  larpaunns  Save — Direci 

from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04:  7-9  x 
11-8.  $7.78;  11-8x13-8.  $13.44  FOB  Factory 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc 
Binghamton.  New  York. 

PLASTIC  SILO  COVERS  AND  tarpaulins  of  4 

mil  polyethylene,  rotproof,  waterproof,  airtight. 
With  new,  much  improved  ties,  better  than 
grommets.  Silo  covers  with  4  ties  each.  14’xl4’ — 
$6.95;  16’xl6’— $7.95;  18’x20’— $8.95;  20’x20’— 
$9.95.  Order  cover  2  ft.  larger  than  silo.  Tar¬ 
paulins  8’xl2’  with  6  ties— $6.00;  12’xl6’  with  8 
ties — $8.00;  16’x20’  with  10  ties— $10.00.  Extra 
strong  covers  and  tarps  of  polyvinyl  chloride 
cost  a  little  over  twice  as  much.  Inquire.  Plain 
4  mil  polyethylene  sheets  for  trench  silos,  mulch, 
etc.,  100-500  sq.  ft.  2%0  per  ft.;  500’ -1500’,  2<p 
per  ft.;  16%’xl00’  roll— $29.00  ;  20’xl00’  roll- 
335.  00.  Postpaid,  no  COD’s.  Research  Products, 
H.  E.  Hiteman,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
Leonardsville  61F23. 

WOOL  WANTED 

SEND  YOUR  WOOL  TO  THE  BLANKET  mill 
for  nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars:  Shippens- 
burg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg,  Penna. 

HIGHEST  MARKET  PRICES  PAID.  Ship  direct 

to  Paul  Baratier,  Parish,  New  York. 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS.  Cheesecloth 
100  yards  by  52”  in  convenient  10  yard  lengths, 
$7  00  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein. 
Thornwood,  New  York. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

June  7  Issue . 

..  Closes  May  23 

June  21  Issue . 

July  5  Issue . 

July  19  Issue . 

.  Closes  July  4 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 


BUY  FULLY  GUARANTEED  merchandlSTat 
wholesale.  Famous  brands,  nationally  adver¬ 
tised.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our  large  catalog 
mailed  postpaid,  with  other  offers  for 251.00  (re¬ 
funded  first  order).  Send  for  your  copy  nowand 
start  saving  on  your  purchases  of  gifts,  house- 
wares,  sporting  goods  tools,  appliances,  books 
and  many  other  useful  items  for  yourself  or  for 
resale.  Circular  free  for  stamp.  Tallman  Dis- 
tributors.  10134  Riggs  Road.  Hyattsville,  Md. 


SILOS 

SILOS.  FAIR  PRICES  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy  R.D  it'2  Norwich  New  York 


SILO-MATIC  SILO  UNLOADERS  and  sST- 

Feed’r  Auger  Bunk  Conveyors  feed  cattle  me¬ 
chanically.  Save  time  and  labor.  Built  for  years 
of  dependable  service  by  Van  Dusen  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Wayzata,  Minnesota. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$4, ODD. 00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL 
Uncirculated  dollars — 1804-1839,  1893-S,  1895-P, 
1903-0  pay  $100. 00-$5, 000.00.  Certain  dates  Lin¬ 
coln  Cents  before  1932,  $100.00;  Flying  Eagle 
Cents, -$500.00;  Indian  Cents. -$140.00;  dimes  be 
tore  1943  —  $2,000.00;  quarters  before  1924- 
$1,000.00.  half  dollais  before  1905-$1, 000.00:  2t 
pieces — -$100.00;  3c  pieces-$130.00;  halfdimes- 
$500.00  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $10.00 
$1,900.00  Canadian  coins.  1921 — 5f  silver- 
$100.00.  1875  quarters,  —  $75.00.  1921  —  50c 

$500.00.  Wanted — 20c  pieces,  gold  coins,  papei 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy 
ing— selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin  in 
formation — send  $1.00  Purchase  catalogue  be 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation 
K-417-C  Boston  8.  Massachusetts. 


WANTED:  OLD  U.S.  COINS  in  gold,  silver  or 
copper.  Send  your  list.  Louis  Friedland,  Kent  (3) 
Ohio. 


PRIVATE  COLLECTOR  will  pay  good  prices  for 
Civil  War  books  in  good  condition,  especially 
regimental  histories.  Send  description  including 
title  and  condition.  James  Schoff,  133  East  80 
Street,  New  York. 


WANTED:  TO  COMPLETE  small  collection, 
small  about  3x4  horizontal  stationary  steam  en¬ 
gine,  small  governors  or  any  type  steam  engine 
or  parts.  W.  E.  Nageldinger,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


$10.00  AT  LEAST  FOR  COLT,  cap  and  ball 
junkers.  Everett  Burres,  Stony  Point,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  pockette 
album  25C;  12-35e.  Young  Photo  Service,  62C, 
Schenectady  1.  N.  Y  s 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean¬ 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  ana 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms. 
Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ . 


DEPRESSION  PRICES.  W  E  SELL  CHEAP.  Save 

75%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors.  190  makes  and  models.  1958 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  N.  Dakota. 


FOR  SALE:  SEVERAL  Wilson  Bulk  Tanks, 
(New  Still  Uncrated)  factory  guarantee.  Will  sell 
at  factory  cost.  Size:  4-200  gallon,  4-250  gallon, 
stainless  steel  inside  and  out.  Eugene  Potter, 
East  Smithfield,  Pennsylvania. 


SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be 

twee*  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  tins. 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to 
first  few  inquiries.  Autc  Hoe.  DePere  49.  wis 
MACHINERY-  -GARDEN  TYPE,  farm  type,  in 
dustriai  type  Big  selection,  terms,  trading,  fin¬ 
ance  or  cash  deals.  Phil  Gardiner — Machinery 
Acres—  15  years  at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  Phone 
GRidley  8-6291.  Open  8  morning  till  9  mte,  ex¬ 
cept  Sundays. _ _ 

AUTOMOBILES— USED— LIKE  NEW— 1957  and 
older.  Terms/  guarantees,  trading  anything,  easn 
concessions.  "You  Auto  Buy  Now”  f  t'orn  .  , 
Gardiner  —  15  years  at  Mullica  Hill.  N, .  J  ■ 
Rambler  Phil  of  Mullica  HiL  —  phone  GRidies 
8-6291.  Open  8  morning  till  9  mte,  except 
Sundays. 


TRANSPLANTERS  —  LATEST  TYPE.  Tractor 
mounted  or  pull  behind,  best  guarantees,  term 


and  cash  prices,  Phil  Gardiner  Machy.  Acre?' 
(Selling  transplanters  12  years  for  same  mam. 
Better  every  year — best  yet  this  year.  Kte.  a 
at  322  Mullica  Hill.  N.  J.  Transplanter  PWi 
•Mullica  Hill— GRidley  8-6291.  Open  8  mornm* 
till  9  nite,  except  Sundays. 


USED  ALLIS-CHALMERS  Bulldozer  HD  10. 
excellent  shape,  priced  right  for  quick  sa  • 
Valley  Implement  Inc..  Warsaw,  New-  to 

Phone  540. _  > _ _ _ _ 

USED  INTERNATIONAL  125  SELF  propelled  1- 
foot  combine.  Ready  to  go  to  work  ,v 

cellent  condition.  Valley  Implement  Inc.,  wars 

New  York.  Phone  540, _ _ _ — ~ 

WHEN  ELECTRIC  POWER  FAILS,  300C (watt 


generator  $275.  Esco  front  loading  muk  coo 
can  also  be  made  into  deep  freeze.  la™,?1/,  - 
bav  haler  like  new.  8875.  Mann.  Box  ole,  n-u- 


hay  baler  like  new,  $875!  Mann,  Box 
Warwick,  New  York.  Warwick  55-7039. 
TRACTORS  —  FARM”—  CONSTRUCTION--; 
Garden,  New  and  used.  Forty  on  hand, 
terms.  We  trade  anything,  several  one  row  y  ^ 
guarantees.  Finance  or  cash.  Phil  Garamci  _ 
half  a  lifetime  at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J-  „,e 
quick — they  sell  quick!  Ten  acres  machinery.  ; 
45  at  322,  Mullica  Hill.  N.  J.— Gridley 
Open  8  morning  till  9  nite — except  Sundays^, 
WANTED:  CONTENTS  OF  GOOD  farm  shop 
including  anvil,  vises,  small  forge.  Prnup 
R.D.  1,  Newfield,  New  York.  Tel.  Ithaca  a 

after  6:00  P.M..  Ithaca  4-3421.  '  _ 

FOR  SALE:  COMPLETE  IRRIGATION 
with  4500’  of  pipe.  Good  as  new.  $6500  wn 
far  below  today’s  price  Frances  Da 

Exeter.  Maine. _ _ _ 

INTERNATIONAL  FARMALL  T  R  A  CTO* 
Models  100-200-300.  plows,  harrows,  , 

Herbert  J.  Hinehman,  1247  Ratzer  Road, 
ness  Wayne.  New  Jersey. 


MOWERS  FOR  LAWN  OR  FIELD .  _.Rld,!V 


-  TTiftV  h! 

walking,  tractor  type,  horse  type.  A,  Apply 
choose  from.  Famous  makes  new  or  useu. 
mower  specialist  at  Phil  Gardiner,  _  Mac  -  j 
Acres,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  (Near  Exit  2, 
Turnpike) . 
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REAL  ESTATE 

gXCEPXlONAL  OWN  YOUR  HOME  opportunity. 
Write  Willhite.  R2,  Fulton.  New  York. _ 

STKOUT  CATALOG  MAILED  FREE!  3.186  bar¬ 
gains,  34  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses.  World’s  largest!  58  years  service 
Strout  Realty.  251-R  4th  Ave..  New  York  10. 
New  York. 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  100  ACRE  poultry  and 
dairy  farm  with  all  city  conveniences.  Lovely  8 
room  home.  All  modern.  Attached  garage.  30-40 
cow  dairy,  2  poultry  houses  capacity  5z00  layers 
or  16,000  broilers.  Many  other  attractive  fea¬ 
tures.  For  sale  with  or  without  complete  stock 
and  equipment.  For  details  —  Leslie  Ameigh. 
Gillett,  Penna. 

DOUBLETdAIRY  FARM  370  acres,  :li  cleared — 

pasture.  75  stanchions,.  60  head  now.  Might  sell 
or  trade  for  something  growing  not  going  back¬ 
wards.  20  minutes  north  of  Cornell  Univ.  Photos. 
Wm.  B.  Codling,  Agent,  Moravia,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  333. 

10  ACRES— WORKABLE,  small  barn,  4  room 

house,  new  chimney,  new  roof,  Gould  pump, 
electric  lights,  main  highway  Salisbury  to  Strat¬ 
ford.  82000  cash.  Barney  Dunderdale.  Stratford. 
N.  Y.  Phone  Salisbury  Center  7507. 

NICE  6  ROOM  HOUSE,  CITY  GAS,  electricity, 

oil  heat,  hardwood  floors,  4  acres,  big  chicken- 
house.  garages.  %  cash.  Near  Kingston-Rhine- 
cliff  Bridge.  Rupert  Watzek,  Route  1,  Box  361, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

FARMST  AND  COUNTRY  HOMES  for  safe 
throughout  northwest  New  Jersey.  What  do  you 
need?  Charles  G.  Ort,  Box  A,  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey. 


TEN  DOLLARS  DOWN,  310  a  month  buys  large 
building  plot  in  one  of  the  best  fishing  and 
hunting  regions  of  Maine.  Use  it  for  trailer  site 
or  build  your  own  camp  or  cottage.  Ready-cut 
camps  available  on  easy  terms.  For  complete  in¬ 
formation  write  Box  104,  Rangeley,  Maine. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  REAL  ESTATE  for  Sate— some 
camp  properties.  James  H.  Vickerson,  East 
Springfield,  N.  Y.  Pho.ne  Cherry  Valley.  5756. 
Salesman  lor  Alexander  Foster,  Broker. 


_ WOMEN'S  INTEREST _ 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating,  De¬ 
tails  free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22,  Calif. 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1.  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors,  12  Cedar,  Akron,  New  York. 

Lax  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  for 

you.  Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 
MEN'S  TEE  SHIRTS — dacron  reinforced  collar, 
combed  yarn,  processed  for  minimum  shrinkage, 
super  fine  white.  Sizes  small,  medium,  large, 
extra  large.  Buy  a  year’s  supply,  $6.95  a  dozen. 
Postpaid.  Check  or  money  order.  E.  Mathers, 
Stafford,  N.  Y.  _ 

RIBBONS— 100  YDS.  $1.00.  Ten  different  10-yd. 
rolls,  Vi”  to  1”.  Gorgeous  variety  of  colors  in 
washable  and  gift-tie.  Free  notion  catalog. 
Moneyback  guarantee.  Wotring,  Catasauqua  1, 
Penna. _ 

CHURCH  GROUPS— GRANGE  —  Clubs,  raise 
funds  easily!  Wonderful  new  kitchen  product. 
Write  for  special  money  raising  offer.  Brisko 
Company,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. _ 

DRESSES  24c;  SHOES  -390;  MEN’S  ‘suits  $4.95; 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Transworld  164  AF,  Christopher,  Brooklyn 
12,  New  York. 

IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS,  made  spe¬ 

cifically  for  tatting.  Full  1014”  size,  white  only. 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  E.  &  S. 
Sales.  Dept.  A.P  O,  Box  417,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HERB  TEAS,  ICED  OR  HOT.  sample  five  kinds 

50d.  Herbs,  Box  125,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. _ 

SEW  AND  WIN  WITH  COTTON  BAGS.  24  cash 

Prizes  and  a  Singer  Portable  sewing  machine  at 
your  state  or  regional  fair.  Week’s  entertain¬ 
ment  in  New  York  City  and  valuable  gifts  for 
national  winners.  Write:  Cotton  Council,  Box 
9906,  Memphis  12,  Tenn. _ 

NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  PALMLOOM. 

Complgte  with  full,  simple  directions  and  special 
needles  for  only  $2.00  postpaid.-  Send  for  your 
Palmloom  kit  today!  Just  right  for  the  sewing 
basket.  Wonderful  for  gifts.  Money  back  guar- 
n°t  delighted.  Tallman  Distributors, 
10134  Riggs  Road,  Hyattsville,  Maryland. 


__ _  MISCELLANEOUS 

EREK— WALnPAPER'  CATALOG— Golden  Anni¬ 
versary  Issue  —  Smart  new  colors  and  designs, 
save  %  to  y2.  Instructions  for  measuring  and 
?angmg.  We  pay  postage  Penn  Wall  Paper 
Mills,  Dept.  Q,  Philadelphia  5.  Pa 

5  LBS.  BONED  SMOKED  FISH,  $3.00  postpaid. 
Denbow  Fisheries,  Lubec,  Maine. _ 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES,  HEATERS,  furnaces. 

J',oa1'  oil.  gas,  electric.  Empire  Furnace  &  Stove 
lo.,  795  Broadway  Albany,  New  York. _ 

RUBBER  STAMP  with  your  name  and  address. 
3  lines.  $1.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog.  Cham- 
P  am  Industries,  Grand  Isle  2.  Vermont. 

PILES?  NO  NEED  TO  suffer  from  protruding, 

am  •  an£i  Weeding  piles.  “Rectal-Eze,”  an 
fi?azing  new  hemorrhoidal  ointment  often  gives 
immediate  relief.  Prepared  by  registered  pharm¬ 
acist.  Money  back  guarantee.  Send  only  $1.00 
or,  immediate  delivery.  Leonard  Laboratories, 
tir  Box  33,  Cincinnati  29,  Ohio. 

YOU  CAN  ~  PREVENT  BACK-UP,  bad  odors, 
PrW,  ,soptic  tanks,  clogged  drainfields,  with 
Ha  i  '  New>  effective,  biological  treatments. 
Iniiot  °»S'  No  messy  mixing — just  flush  down 
louet.  Money-back  guarantee.  8  weeks  supply 

MasonviUe^N^  JE  Harnmonc*'  Dept.  A,  Box  81, 

in?  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices 
llgg:  Cassel,  65  Cottage,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

‘SAV];  ■  ALL  YEAR  FOR  only  $1.00.  Direct  fac- 

sinr  smpment  100  blades,  double  edge,  preci- 
„hun  cut>  surgical  steel,  will  give  the  perfect 
gcma  ,  -vour  life  or  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent. 
hJ1,  oni’  51-00  lo  LeBeau  Sales,  Box  5S4,  New 


tPNSP0LMs  AND  EYRICS  Wanted!  Mail  to: 
iq  Pan  Alley,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York 
W-  New  York. 


PINES!  QUALITY  MAGNIFYING  Glas: 
H™,  about  double.  314”  lens.  $2.50  i 
House  of  Walter,  PO  Box  9003,  Chicagt 

si2H?LFrE  LIGHTNING  ROD  SERV1 
Prnv.a  for  you'  Underwriters  Laboratc 
i  oven.  Free  inspection.  Free  survey  e 
Morse-Coliins,  Inc.,  148-H  Co 
oad’  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  4-0445. 


BROWN  SWISS  SETS 
NEW  ALE-BREED  FAT 
PRODUCTION  RECORD 

THE  NATIONAL  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 
Breeders’  Association,  Beloit,  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  officially  announced  the 
completion  of  a  new  all-breed,  all-time 
fat  production  record  established  by  the 
Brown  Swiss  cow,  Lee’s  Hill  Keeper’s 
Raven. 

The  new  butterfat  production  cham¬ 
pion  over  all  breeds  was  bred,  owned 
and  tested  by  Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  New 
Vernon,  New  Jersey.  The  farm,  owned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Kinney,  is 


Lee's  Hill  Keeper's  Raven 

managed  by  Vernon  Hull.  The  “Raven” 
cow’s  new  record  was  started  April  9, 
1957,  at  the  age  of  nine  years  and  nine 
months.  In  365  days  on  three  times  a 
day  milking,  she  produced  a  total  of  ' 
34,850.9  pounds  of  milk,  4.53%  test, 
1,579.28  pounds  of  butterfat. 

This  new  national  champion  produc¬ 
tion  record  over  all  breeds  was  super¬ 
vised  by  Rutgers  University,  New' 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  “Raven”  cow  has  been  a  continu¬ 
ously  high  producer  since  she  calved 
with  her  first  calf  at  two  years  and 
one  month  of  age.  Total  production  for 
her  eight  lactation  periods  is  180,498.6 
pounds  of  milk,  8,074.87  pounds  of  fat. 

—  A.  A.  — 


SIMAZINE  CLEARED 
FOR  USE  ON  CORN 

SIMAZINE  has  recently  obtained  label 
clearance  for  use  as  a  herbicide  on 
all  types  of  corn.  This  material,  used 
pre-emergence,  has  given  excellent  con¬ 
trol  of  annual  weeds  and  annual  grasses 
with  no  damage  to  corn. 

Recommended  rates  of  application 
vary  from  two  to  six  pounds  of  Sima¬ 
zine — 50  W  per  acre.  The  lower  rate 
is  suggested  for  use  on  light,  sandy 
soils  and  the  higher  rate  on  heavy 
clays. 

In  order  to  reduce  herbicide  costs 
spray  a  12  to  14  inch  band  over  the 
drill.  The  sprayer  can  be  mounted  on 
the  planter.  Simazine  50W  is  a  wet- 
table  powder  and  can  be  applied  in  7 
to  14  gallons  of  water  per  acre  where 
band  applications  are  used. 

All  screens  and  strainers  in  the  spray 
line  should  be  of  fiO  mesh  material  or 
larger.  The  orifice  size  of  nozzles  should 
be  equivalent  to  spraying  systems  8002 
or  larger.  Agitation  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  material  in  suspension.  Jet 
agitators  operated  off  the  spray  line  are 
satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 

Where  Simazine  has  been  used  on 
land  planted  to  corn,  do  not  sow  any 
other  crop  during  that  season  as  dam¬ 
age  may  occur  to  the  crop. 

— M.  W.  Meadows 


f~  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

i  ^  fqr  all  purposes 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected -Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  lot  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Dealers  Wanted  ^ 


GOSLINGS 

Massive  Market  Type  Large  White  Emden.  Our  Pure 
Bred  Strain  is  One  of  the  Largest  in  the  Country. 
It  Cost  Less  to  Own  the  Best.  EHLERS  GOOSE 
FARM  &  HATCHERY.  CHENANGO  FORKS,  N.  Y. 


COMING'  MEETINGS 

May  20  —  Annual  Meeting,  N.Y.S 
Dairy  Boosters,  Inc.,  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

May  20-21  —  Annual  Meeting  ano 
Convention,  N.Y.S  Milk  Distributors 
inc..  Hotel  Statler.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

May  30-June  4  —  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  annual  meeting,  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

June  10-13 — NEPPCO  Egg  Quality 
School,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

June  22 — Northern  New  York  Rabbit 
Breeders’  Club  Rabbit  Show.  Town  Fire 
Barn,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

June  24-27— State  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress,  Cornell  University. 

June  26-27 — NEPPCO  Business  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  for  Egg  and  Poul¬ 
try  Marketing  Cooperatives,  White 
Mountains.  N.  H. 

June  26-28 — Eleventh  Annual  Del- 
marva  Chicken  Festival,  Denton.  Mary¬ 
land. 

—  a.  a.  — 

.SHOIKTHDRN  BREEDERS 
ELECT  OFFICERS 

HE  ANNUAL  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Shorthorn  and  Polled  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Association  was  held 
last  month  in  Canandaigua,  New  York. 

After  committee  reports  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected:  president,  Irv¬ 
ing  Kennedy,  Holley;  vice-president, 
Stewart  Dudley,  Fredonia;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Tom  Donly,  King  Ferry. 
Other  directors  include:  John  Peck,  El- 
nora;  Ronald  Kingston,  Canaseraga; 
Olin  Emens,  Romulus,  and  Graydon 
Stymus,  Holley. 


Waverly.New  York 


"Grow-’Em”  Milk  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Pood  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464- H  CAMDEN  1 .  N.  J. 


7th  Annual  Western  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  SALE 

SAT.,  MAY  24-1  P.M. 

Fairgrounds 

CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 
Featuring  recently  fresh  cows  and  springing 
cows  and  heifers  for  fall  freshening.  Nearly 
every  cow  in  the  sale  has  a  record  as  well 
as  all  the  heifers  being  out  of  dams  with 
records,  many  with  over  10,000  lbs.  milk  and 
500  lbs.  fat.  Also  selling  3  outstanding  bulls 
that  carry  some  of  the  Breed's  greatest  pro¬ 
duction  and  type  families.  This  sale  has  been 
known  as  one  of  the  very  top  consignment 
sales  in  N.  Y.  State  for  the  past  several 
years. 

FOR  CATALOGUE,  CONTACT: 


GENE  SLAGLE  &  SON 


Auctioneers  &  Sales  Mgrs. 

P.O.  Box  89  Marion,  Ohio 

We  specialize  in  dairy  sales! 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

I  LET  100% 

NYABC  BREEDING 


TIP  THE 
SCALES 
TO 


PROFITABLE 

PRODUCTION 


Compare  the  poorest  producer  and  the  best  in  your  herd! 

Each  takes  about  the  same  labor,  the  same  bedding,  the  same 
barn  space,  the  same  overhead  expense. 

Your  best  cow  may  use  a  little  more  feed,  and  she 

surely  should  represent  a  greater  capital  investment.  Yet  look 

at  the  difference  in  net  income  to  you. 

Both  live  and  produce  under  the  same  conditions;  so  the 
profitable  difference  lies  in  their  inherited  ability 
to  produce.  In  other  words,  breeding  makes  the  difference. 

Call  your  NYABC  technician  today.  Let  him  give  you  all  the  facts 
about  "Your  Best  Buy  in  Breeding."  Regular  or  Planned 
Mating  Service— both  low  in  cost. 


New  York 

Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western 


Vermont  Since 


7940. 


(340)  24 
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MOLASSES 


COOKIE 


w 


[HAT’S  that  wonderful  aroma  coming  from 
the  kitchens  of  Grange  members  through¬ 
out  the  State?  It’s  the  fragrance  of  fresh, 

homebaked  molasses  cookies  .  .  .  the  soft 

/ 

drop  kind  that  can  be  made  in  a  jiffy  and  that  taste 
so  good!  Thousands  of  Grange  members  have  stirred 
up  a  batch  and  entered  their  cookies  in  the  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  elimination  contests  which  have 
been  going  on  since  last  January.  The  winners  of 
these  local  competitions  are  now  moving  up  to  their 
county^  contests. 

All  this  baking  activity  is  part  of  the  statewide 
molasses  cookie  contest  which  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  the  New  York  State  Grange  are  spon¬ 
soring  jointly  this  year  .  .  .  the  twenty- third  time 
that  they  have  teamed  up  together  since  1934.  It 


takes  hundreds  of  people  to  run  this  big  affair, 
including  nearly  1000  Subordinate  and  53  Pomona 
Grange  Service  and  Hospitality  committee  chair¬ 
men.  directing  the  contest  are  American  Agri¬ 
culturist’s  Home  Editor  Mabel  Hebei  and  State 
Grange  Service  and  Hospitality  Committee  chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Eugene  Daley  of  Poughkeepsie,  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  two  other  members  of  the  state  com¬ 
mittee,  Mrs.  Clayton  Taylor  of  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 
and  Mrs.  Louise  Karlik  of  Marietta. 

The  county  contests  will  wind  up  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  then  will  come  the  finals  at  State  Grange 
annual  session  this  fall.  At  that  time,  the  53 
county  winners  will  mgtch  cookies  and  compete 
for  the  prizes  shown  on  these  two  pages,  as  well 
as  for  cash  prizes.  Nine  American  Agriculturist 
advertisers  are  cooperating  with  State  Grange 
and  American  Agriculturist  in  awarding  prizes 
to  state  winners,  and  four  of  these  companies  are 
also  awarding  prizes  to  the  53  county  contests. 
Here  is  how  prizes  to  state  winners  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  : 

Each  of  the  3  top  state  winners  will  receive  one 
of  the  three  Grand  Prizes  shown  on  these  pages: 
An  8-foot  Redwood  Barbecue  set  of  table,  benches, 
dnd  two  club  chairs  from  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc. ;  a  Monarch  electric  range  from 
Malleable  Iron  Range  Company;  an  automatic 
washer  or  dryer  (electric  or  gas)  from  Speed 
Queen  Corporation.  The,  No.  1  winner  will  have 
first  choice  of  one  of  these  3  prizes;  the  No.  2 
winner,  second  choice,  and  No.  3,  third  choice. 

Each  of  the  10  highest  state  winners  will  re¬ 
ceive  grocery  prizes  shown  on  these  two  pages 
and  awarded  by  the  following  companies:  Ameri¬ 
can  Molasses  Company,  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change;  R.  B.  Davis  Company,  International  Salt 
Company;  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  and  Robin 
Hood  Flour. 

The  No.  1  and  No.  2  state  winners  will  receive 
a  set  of  Gorham  sterling' silver  salt  and  pepper 
shakers  from  International  Salt  Company,  Inc. 

Over  four  huhdred  dollars  in  cash  prizes  will  be 
awarded  by  the  following: 

$100.00  from  American  Agriculturist,  to  be 


distributed  among  the  top  15  state  winners:  First 
prize,  $25;  second  $20;  third,  $15;  fourth,  $10; 
fifth,  $8;  sixth,  $6;  seventh,  $4;  eighth,  $3;  ninth, 
$2;  tenth,  $2;  and  $1  each  to  the  next  five  high 
winners. 

$159.00  in  entry  prizes  from  New  York  State 
Grange.  Each  of  the  53  county  winners  taking 
part  in  the  finals  will  receive  a  $3.00  entry  prize. 

Up  to  $100.00  from  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc., 

makers  of  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses,  as  announced  by 
company  on  page  29.  Company  will  match  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  cash  prizes  to  the  top  15  state 
winners  who  use  their  product. 

$60.00  from  Quaker  Oats  Company,  to  the  top 
10  state  winners,  as  follows:  $15.00  to  the  No.  1 
winner,  and  $5.00  each  to  the  next  9  high  state 
winners. 

The  following  companies  are  also  awarding 
grocery  prizes  to  the  53  Pomona  contests: 

American  Molasses  Company,  Cooperative 
G.L.F.  Exchange,  R.  B.  Davis  Company,  and 
Robin  Hood  Flour.  Additional  Pomona  prizes  are 
being  furnished  by  Pomona  Grange  Service  and 
Hospitality  Committees. 

Names  and  pictures  of  county  winners  will  be 
published  in  American  Agriculturist  when  we  re¬ 
ceive  them  from  Pomona  chairmen.  Watch  for 
these  in  coming  issues.  Maybe  your  name  will  be 
there  as  the  one  in  your  county'  whose  soft  mo¬ 
lasses  cookies  carried  off  top  honors  in  your 
Pomona  Grange  contest!  It’s  exciting  to  take  part 
in  this  big  baking  contest.  The  rewards  are  the 
fun.  you  have  doing  it  and  the  chance  of  winning 
valuable  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  event.  We  hope 
you’re  in  there  .  .  .  baking  some  prize  winning 
soft  drop  molasses  cookies! 


From  PENICK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INC. 

To  the  15  high  State  winners:  $100.00  in 
cash,  distributed  as  announced  above. 

To  each  of  the  10  high  State  winners:  1 
dozen  12-oz.  bottles  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses;  1 
case  My-T-Fine  Lemon  Pie  Filling,  and  1  Brer 
Rabbit  "Book  of  Molasses  Magic." 

♦ 


From  COOPERATIVE  G.L.F. 
EXCHANGE,  INC. 

To  one  of  the  3  high  State  winners: 
An  8-foot  Redwood  Barbecue  set 
consisting  of  table,  benches,  and 
♦  two  Redwood  Club  chairs. 


TWENTY  -THIRD  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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CONTEST  II 


From  QUAKER  OATS  CO.  ^ 

To  the  No.  1  State  winner:  $15.00  in  cash. 
To  winners  Nos.  2  to  10,  inclusive:  $5.00 
in  cash. 


From  INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC. 

To  the  first  and  second  high  State  winners:  A 
set  of  Gorham  Sterling  Silver  Salt  and  Pepper 
Shakers. 


To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  6  packages 
of  Sterling  26-ounce  Round  Table  Salt. 


>•-  f»- 

v”' 

*  i 


From  CO-OP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  25- 
lb.  sack  of  G.L.F.  Quality  Pastry  Flour. 
To  each  of  53  Pomona  contests:  5-lb. 
sack  G.L.F.  Quality  Pastry  Flour  and 
5-lb.  sack  G.L.F.  Pancake  Mix. 


From  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 

To  each  of  TO  high  State  winners:  24  12-ounce 
jars  Grandma's  Molasses  and  1  25-lb.  sack 

Sucrest  Sugar. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  contests:  24-ounce  jar 
Grandma's  Molasses  and  5  lb.  sack  Sucrest 
sugar. 


From  SPEED  QUEEN,  a  division  of  McGraw-Edison  Co. 

To  one  of  the  3  high  State  winners:  Speed  Speed  Queen  Deluxe  Automatic  Electric  Dryer, 

Queen  Deluxe  Automatic  Washer,  Model  A22.  Model  107  (below),  OR  Automatic  Gas  Dryer, 


PRIZES 


^  From  R.  B.  DAVIS  CO., 

Division  of  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 

To  each  of  the  10  high  State  winners:  24-ounce 
can  Davis  Baking  Powder;  1  12-ounce  can  Coco¬ 
malt;  1  12-ounce  can  Creamy  Fudge  SWEL;  1  12- 
ounce  can  Creamy  White  SWEL;  1  SWEL  Recipe 
Folder;  Set  Quick-Mix  Charts. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  contests:  12-ounce  can  Davis 
Baking  Powder;  set  Quick-Mix  Charts. 


From  ROBIN  HOOD  FLOUR, 
International  Milling  Company 
To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  25-lb.  bag 
of  Robin  Hood  Flour. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  contests:  10-lb.  bag 
Robin  Hood  Flour.  «■ 


From  MALLEABLE  IRON  RANGE  CO. 

To  one  of  the  3  high  State  winners:  Monarch  30" 
Electric  Range,  Model  130A,  with  24"  oven. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ORANGE  BAKING  CONTEST 
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Putting 

PUSS 

Outside 

By 

ERIC  WAHLEEN 


FINDING  the  cat  in  order  to  put 
him  out  can  be  a  lengthy  task. 
It  involves  strategy  and  tactical 
maneuvering,  which  definitely 
proves  that  puss  is  smarter  than 
you  give  him  credit  for.  It's  a  lucky 
coincidence  when  both  you  and  the 
cat  decide  simultaneously  that  he 
should  be  outdoors.  Most  of  the 
time  the  decision  to  put  him  out  is 
strictly  your  own  idea,  and  he  will 
take  a  dim  view  of  your  efforts  to 
cast  him  out.  His  tricks  to  avoid  you 
mark  him  as  a  complete  master  of 
the  game  of  hide-and-seek. 


HERE  KITTY,  KITTY!  Where's  that 
blankety  -  blank  cat  hiding  this 
time?  Puss  is  well  aware  of  your 
designs  on  him.  While  you  6re" 
searching  for  him  under  the  bed, 
he  watches  you  from  a  spot  he 
thinks  you  don't  know  about. 


IF  YOU'RE  LUCKY.  You  search  in 
vain,  and  by  this  time  puss  thinks 
you  have  forgotten  you  intend  to 
put  him  out.  He  decides  you  want 
to  play  games  with  him  and  he's 
all  for  it.  If  you're  lucky,  you  may 
be  able  to  sneak  up  on  him. 


THAT'S  NOT  NICE.  You  grab  him 
and  he  suddenly  remembers  that  he 
was  going  to  be  put  outside.  The 
very  idea  of  such  a  dastardly  trick 
makes  him  mad,  but  it's  too  late  .  .  . 
he's  caught!  Out  he  goes,  and  you 
don't  care  if  he  never  comes  back. 
You're  both  mad  at  each  other! 


OUT  AGAIN,  IN  AGAIN.  In  due  time 
puss  will  get  bored  and  demand  to 
be  let  back  in,  ready  to  go  through 
the  whole  procedure  over  again.  He 
feels  he  has  a  right  to  get  back  in 
the  house  because,  after  all,  he  lives 
there,  too. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  17 

Vacation  Time 
Clothes 


HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


ACATION  time  and  fun  for  the 
whole  family  are  just  ahead. 
School  will  not  be  over  for 
some  weeks,  but  family  plans 
can  be  made  and  clothes  prepared  if  a 
trip  is  in  the  offing.  For  a  carefree  va¬ 
cation,  take  only  a  few  well  chosen 
clothes — ones  that  resist  wrinkling,  and 
that  can  be  laundered  and  drip-dried 
if  necessary. 

The  American  Agriculturist  pat¬ 
terns  on  the  opposite  page  are  perfect 
for  summertime  ease  and  good  looks, 
and  there  is  something  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family.  Design  No.  8172 
makes  a  complete  outfit  that  would  de¬ 
light  any  young  miss  or  even  her 
mother.  You  may  choose  a  gay  plaid 
for  the  shorts,  a  plain  or  plaid  blouse, 
a  plain  skirt  to  wear  over  the  shorts 
or  to  mix  and  match  with  the  various 
blouses;  and  one  of  the  denims  or 
tweedy  cottons  for  the  shortie  coat.  You 
and  your  daughter  are  ready  for  any¬ 
thing  with  such  attire,  and  no  packing 
problems!  And  all  from  the  same  ec¬ 
onomical  pattern!! 

A  print  in  dark  cotton,  or  a  cotton 
and  Dacron  mixture,  makes  an  excel-' 
lent  travel  dress  for  automobile  wear — 
and  what  could  be  smarter  than  design 
No.  8634  ?  The  short  sleeve  version  will 
be  preferred  by  many,  but  if  you  .like 
your  arms  bare',  the  cape-like  collar, 
without  sleeves,  gives  a  very  becoming 
soft  shoulder  line.  The  easy  swing  of 
the  skirt  is  comfortable  for  both  sitting 
and  walking.  Note  the  large  range  of 
sizes. 

No.  8400  is  another  “perfect  fit” 
dress  that  will  make  your  summer  days 
a  pleasure,  whether  you  are  “on  the 
go”  or  relaxing  at  home. 

Why  not  try  your  hand  at  making  a 
cotton  sport  shirt  like  No.  8653  for  the 
young  man  in  your  family?  There  can 
be  a  real  saving  in  making  a  boy’s 
sport  shirt,  as  it  takes  little  yardage 
for  the  short-sleeve  version.  You’ll  find 


it  hard  to  resist  the  stripes,  checks  and 
plaids  that  shops  are  showing  for  these 
shirts.  Be  sure,  though,  to  consult  him 
as  to  his  preference  in  fabric  before 
you  buy  the  material.  Some  boys  like 
their  shirts  to  be  quite  gay — and  since 
he’s  the  one  to  wear  it,  make  him  what 
he  wants. 

In  determining  size,  take  the  chest 
measurement  and  the  girth  around  the 
base  of  the  neck.  Have  these  correct 
and  you  will  not  need  to  be  concerned 
with  fitting  details.  Then,  too,  you  can 
measure  one  of  his  shirts  to  check  size 
as  you  sew.  Remember  that  shirts  but¬ 
ton  from  left  to  right,  so  be  sure  to  put 
the  buttonholes  on  the  correct  side. 

The  directions  for  making  shirt  No. 
8653  are  easy  to  follow,  but  you  may 
wish  also  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Cornell 
bulletin,  “Making  Shirts  for  the  Men 
of  the  Family.”  To  get  it,  write  to 
Mailing  Room,  Dept.  AA,  Stone  Hall 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 
and  enclose  10  cents  if  you  do  not  live 
in  New  York  State.  The  bulletin  is  free 
to  New  York  State  residents.  Many 
women  in  Home  Demonstration  classes 
have  used  this  helpful  bulletin  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  fun  of  making  a  very  good 
looking  shirt  at  a  considerable  saving 
in  cost.  » 

Another  sewing  help  is  our  new  sew¬ 
ing  book,  containing  84  pages  of  new, 
easy  sewing  techniques  .  .  .  everything 
you  need  to  know  to  do  a  perfect  job 
even  on  your  first  dress.  It  costs  only 
50  cents  and  you  can  get  a  copy  of  it 
by  writing  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  c/o 
THE  BUTTERICK  CO.,  161  Sixth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  13,  New  York.  Enclose 
50  cents  (in  coins,  check  or  money  or¬ 
der)  and  ask  for  the  NEW  SEWING 
BOOK.  Why  not  send  today  for  one  or 
more  of  the  attractive  patterns  on  the 
opposite  page  and  order  the  sewing 
book  at  the  same  time? 


Fashions  on  the  Go 


(Opposite  page) 


8400. — Take  in  the  sights  in  this 
spectator  that  creates  a  slender  willowy 
outline.  Its  cobl,  short-sleeved  bodice 
adds  a  pointed  collar  and  scoop  neck¬ 
line;  the  straight  but  easy  skirt  has 
soft  gores  in  back.  Printed  Pattern, 
Sizes  12-42.  Size  18:  2%  yds.  44-in. 
fabric.  Price  500 

8545. — Cool  and  fresh  as  the  sur¬ 
roundings  is  this  pretty  bouffant. 
Square-cut  capelet  collar  dips  to  a  V 
in  back.  Lace  and  bow  trim  are  option¬ 
al.  Printed  Pattern,  sizes  1-6.  Size  3: 
2%  yds.  35-in.  fabric.  Price  350 

8172. — Start  your  vacation  sewing 
with  versatile  separates,  just  right  for 
exciting  plaids  or  stripes.  All  are 
“Magic  to  Make”  and  pattern  includes 
reversible  beach  jacket,  blouse  with  sa- 


brina  neckline,  flared  skirt  and  tailored 
shorts  (not  shown).  Printed  Pattern, 
Sizes  10-18.  Price  50<f 

8634. — Travel  right  in  a  spectator 
dress  with  slenderizing  ways.  Bodice 
features  a  V-neckline  and  cape-effect 
shoulder  line.  Printed  Pattern,  Sizes 
14-44.  Size  20:  4%  yds.  44-in.  fabric. 

Price  50* 

8653. — Ideal  for  the  rough  and 
tumble  life  of  a  boy,  bright  sportshirt 
to  be  worn  out  pr  tucked  in.  Shown  in 
both  short  and  long  sleeved  versions 
Patch  pockets  are  optional.  Printed 
Pattern,  Sizes  4-14.  Size  10:  1%  Y^s 
44-in.  fabric.  Price  3o* 

You  may  use  the  coupon  below  to  or* 
der  these  patterns. 


Use  this  coupon  to  order  patterns  on  opposite  page 
Please  Print  Clearly 


I 


Name 


Street  or  RFD . 
City  _ 


State 


Pattern  Nos. 


Size 


Price 


Enclose  coins,  money  order,  or  check  and  mail  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  DEPT, 
e/o  The  Butterick  Co. 

161  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York  13,  New  York 
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See  opposite  page  for  description  of  these  printed  patterns 
and  ordering  coupon.  Mail  your  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  t/o  THE  BUHERICK  COMPANY,  161 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  13,  New  York. 
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Gain  A  Year -PLANT  NOW 

sm'PUlM  SI 
RAWBER 


25  plants 


25  for  $2.00  250  tor  $10.00 

50  for  3.25  500  for  18.00 

•  00  for  5,00  1000  for  30.00 

All  Prices  Postpaid 


Each  plant  yields  ^  pints  a  year! 


ThousandsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If  dis- 


NOW  READY!  — Stern’s  miracle  appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 


’’EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

Jstern's  Nurseries 

Dept.  M-2.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1959 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dent.  M-2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I'll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  2S  for  $2.00 

f~~l  50  for  S3.25  '  Name - 

□  100  for  $5.00 

0  250  for  $10.00  Address - — . — - 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00  City - Stnte - 

Postpaid 


"Trademark 


PUMP  WATER  DRY  — SAVE  MONEY 

,  SUCT-DRI 

Only  $2.75  ££ 

Without  electricity  or 
moving  parts  this  suction 
drainer  pumps  330  gallons 
of  water  per  hour  from 
flooded  cellars,  pools, 
trenches,  ditches,  washing 
machines.  Just  attach  with 
a  garden  hose  to  any 
screw-type  faucet,  attach 
another  section  of  hose  to  the  discharge  end,  turn  on 
the  water  and  It  goes  to  work.  Mall  your  order  today! 
Medford  Prod.  Inc.,  Box  39,  Bethpage,  N.Y.,  Dept.  AAI7 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now  I  Get  im¬ 
mediate.  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000.000  botUes  soldi  FREE 
TRIAD  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay  nothing.  Send 
name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO. 
781- A  Frontier  Bldg1.  462  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo  1.  N.  Y. 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  he  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoyagoodnight’ssleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


One -Act  Plays 

INEXPENSIVE! 

ROYALTY-FREE! 

EASY  TO  PRODUCE! 

Holloway’s  Hired  Hand 
Three  Cheers  for  Woody 
Henpecked 


The  New  Hired  Hand 
Out  of  the  Night 
Oh  Doctor! 

Christmas  on  the  Farm 
The  Electric  Fence 
The  Opened  Road 

What  AAen  Think  of  the  Home  Bureau 

Thirty-Five  Cents  Each 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

ONE-ACT  PLAY  DEPARTMENT 
P.O.  Box  367-P 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


HtUftitm 


It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 


^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


NEW,  NATURAL  LIGHTWEIGHT 

DENTAL  PLATE 


MADE  FROM  YOUR  OLD  ONE-  New.  Professional 
Method  (rives  yon  natural-looking,  perfect-fittim?  plastic 
plate— upper,  lower  or  partial— from  your  old  cracked  or 
loose  plate  without  an  impression.  CLINICAL  method 
means  fast  service,  husre  savings.  Try  new  plate  full  30 
days  at  our  risk.  N  ew  plates  sent  you  Air  Mail  same  day. 

Qriin  kin  kjnilEV  —just  your  name  and  address  for  full  particu- 
uLliU  IlU  mUHL  I  IarsFREE.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  Act  now. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LAB., 335  W.  Madison  St.. Dept.X  485Chicago  6.  III. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  it  hat  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)— discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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We  MODERNIZE 

Ou*  KITCHEN 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 
President ,  American  Agriculturist 


ON  THE  farm  home  where  I  grew 
up,  the  big  kitchen  was  the  most 
important  and  the  pleasantest 
room  in  the  house.  During  most 
of  the  time  of  our  married  life,  we  have 
also  had  a  large  kitchen. 

When  I  was  young,  we  ate  all  of  our 
meals  in  the  kitchen.  We  young  folks 
studied  and  played  games  around  the 
kitchen  table.  There  was  a  big  wood 
stove  with  a  teakettle  always  simmer¬ 
ing  on  top,  and  a  reservoir  for  heating 
water  behind.  Back  of  the  stove  was 
the  clock  shelf,  and  the  clock  so  con¬ 
ditioned  me  when  I  was  young,  that 
any  home  since  does  not  seem  just 
right  without  the  ticking  of  one.  Elec¬ 
tric  clocks  are  all  right,  but  like  some 
other  gadgets,  they  are  not  homey. 

In  one  of  the  pleasant  kitchen  win¬ 
dows  where  morning  sunshine  poured 
in,  Mother  had  house  plants  which  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  be  healthy  and  in  blos¬ 
som  because  of  her  green  thumb. 

Ever  since  those  long  ago  days,  I 
have  liked  large  kitchens  but  I  hate  to 
think  of  the  endless  steps  and  miles 
Mother  and  other  women  walked  to  get 
their  work  done. 

So  when  we  bought  our  present  home 
last  summer,  we  decided  to  go  all  the 
way  in  modernizing  the  kitchen  and  at 
the  same  time  do  everything  possible 
to  make  it  not  only  an  easy  place  in 
which  to  work,  but  a  pleasant  one  in 
which  to  live.  Fortunately,  the  old  kit¬ 
chen  with  which  we  started  was  large 
enough  to  make  it  possible  to  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  too-large,  unhandy, 
old-fashioned  kitchens  and,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  too-small  kitchens  that  sacri¬ 
fice  all  living  to  the  god  of  efficiency. 

Eating  in  the  Kitchen 

To  be  sure,  in  our  new  kitchen  there 
is  no  room  for  my  couch  and  personal 
corner  like  there  was  in  our  big  kitchen 
on  the  farm.  There,  I  cbuld  look  un 
across  the  meadows  to  the  woods  and 
watch  the  eternal  beauty  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  seasons.  But  our  new  kitchen  is 
large  enough  so  that  we  can  eat  there, 
especially  breakfast.  And  there  are 
plenty  of  windows  so  the  light  and  sun¬ 
shine  can  pour  in  every  morning  to 
start  our  day  just  right. 

Incidentally,  if  it  is  at  all  possible 
in  remodeling,  I  strongly  recommend 
either  a  breakfast  nook  or  some  other 
way  of  eating  at  least  some  of  the 
meals  in  the  kitchen. 

The  kitchen  which  we  remodeled  had 
nothing  in  the  way  of  equipment  except 
a  good  gas  stove.  There  is  considerable 
argument  as  to  which  is  better — a  gas 
or  an  electric  stove.  After  experience 
with  both,  we  think  there  is  little  dif¬ 
ference.  Each  has  its  advantages.  Each- 
has  been  improved  wonderfully  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  If  there  is  no  other  heat  in 
the  kitchen,  and  you  decide  to  buy  a 
new  stove,  be  sure  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  a  heating  unit  with  it. 

Before  putting  any  equipment  in  the 
new  kitchen,  it  was  necessary  to'  build 
a  new  floor,  patch  up  the  broken  plas¬ 
ter  and  decorate  the  walls.  We  built  a 
good  wood  floor  and  then  covered  it 
with  a  light-colored  plastic  tile.  This 


gives  us  a  warm  and  beautiful  floor, 
easy  to  keep  clean. 

Lots  of  Cupboards 

Having  grown  up  with  wall  paper,  it 
always  seems  warmer  to  me  than  paint, 
so  we  used  a  very  light  green,  washable 
paper.  Probably  most  people  would  pre¬ 
fer  paint.  With  the  floor  and  walls 
done,  we  were  ready  to  equip  our  new 
kitchen.  We  gave  considerable  thought 
as  to  whether  we  would  build  our  cup¬ 
boards  and  counter  tops  or  buy  them. 
In  remodeling  their  kitchens,  our  sons, 
Don  and  Bob,  built  their  own  cup¬ 
boards,  but  they  are  handier  with  tools 
than  I  am,  so  I  bought  ours,  complete, 
except  that  our  carpenter  built  an  extra 
row  of  cupboards  reaching  from  the 
top  of  those  we  bought  to  the  ceiling. 
The  final  result  is  that  the  women  have 
all  the  cupboard  space  they  need.  And 
I  guess  they  always  need  a  lot  of  it. 

A  Handy  Garbage  Disposal 

In  the  old  kitchen,  the  sink  was  rusty 
and  dirty  and  located  in  a  dark  corner. 
We  bought  a  complete-,  new  sink  with 
two  basins.  Under  one,  is  an  electric 
garbage  disposal,  just  about  the  handi¬ 
est  gadget  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  kit¬ 
chen.  It  will  grind  and  flush  into  the 
sewer  practically  everything  except  big 
bones,  paper  and  tin  cans.  Whether  or 
not  these  disposals  will  work  with  a 


septic  tank,  I’m  not  sure,  but  I  think 
they  will  work  if  the  tank  is  large 
enough.  They  would  be  especially  good 
on  the  farm,  because  it  is  so  difficult 
there  to  take  care  of  the  garbage. 

The  Case  For  Dishwashers 

Under  the  counter  next  to  the  sink  is 
a  large  dishwasher.  After  nearly  a 
year’s  experience,  I  would  buy  one 
again,  because  they  flush  the  dishes 
with  boiling  hot  water  and  do  a  more 
sanitary  job  than  hand-washing.  No 
doubt  they  help  to  prevent  spread  of 
colds  and  other  diseases  in  the  family. 
Dishwashers  are  more  practical  for 
larg'e  families,  but  they  do  save  time 
and  work  in  any  family.  To  be  sure, 
they  have  some  disadvantages.  With 
most  makes,  dirty  dishes  have  to  be 
rinsed  before  they  go  into  the  machine, 
and  all  sticky  material  has  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  or  it  will  dry  and  stick  to  the 
dishes  in  the  washer.  Also,  dishwashers 
require  plenty  of  hot  water.  Above  all, 
even  if  your  family  is  small,  if  yoii  buy 
a  dishwasher,  be  sure  to  get  a  large 
one. 

Over  our  sink  are  two  modern  win¬ 
dows  opening  out.  Just  outside  these 
windows  is  a  beautiful  lilac  bush.  At 
this  writing,  the  last  of  April,  it  is  full 
of  fresh,  tender  new  leaves. 

We  have  a  counter  running  halfway 
around  the  room,  interrupted  only  by 
the  sink.  It  would  gladden  the  hearts 
of  all  men  to  see  the  red  of  the  cono- 
lite  counter  top,  similar  to  the  popular 
formica.  This  beautiful  red  counter  top 
adds  to  the  color  and  life  of  the  whole 
kitchen  as  does  the  natural  birch  wood 
of  the  cupboards. 

The  hot  water  tank,  heated  by  gas, 
is  in  the  cellar.  Just  off  the  kitchen  is 
a  little  room,  formerly  used  as  a  pan¬ 
try,  which  we  have  turned  into  a  utility 
room  where  we  have  installed  a  modern 
washing  machine  and-  dryer.  Also,  we 
have  taken  the  doors  off  one  of  the 
lower  cupboards  in  this  utility  room, 
and  lined  it  carefully  to  make  a  home 
for  our  Boston  Terrier,  Lady.  Believe 
me!  she  is  as  proud  of  her  home  as  we 
are  of  our  new  kitchen. 

Do  It  Yourself? 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  getting 
Mr.  Lewis  Hyers  to  do  our  carpenter 
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work  not  only  in  the  kitchen  but  in  re.l 
modeling  the  rest  of  the  house.  Leu J 
like  his  father  before  him,  has  spent  jB 
lifetime  in  building  and  remodel®! 
homes.  When  I  was  not  sure  of  my  0  | 
judgment,  I  would  ask  him  what  hi 
would  do,  were  it  his  home.  With  a  marl 
like  that,  there  was  no  need  of  the  ex-| 
tra  cost  of  a  contractor.  f 

Of  course  if  you’re  handy  with  tools  I 
you  can  save  much  of  the  cost  of  re-| 
modeling  a  kitchen  or  home  by  doin°| 
it  yourself.  j 

When  I  think  of  all  the  gadgets  ii| 
a  home,  in  a  kitchen,  barn,  on  the  farm  I 
and  everywhere  else,  I  think  how  com-l 
plicated  life  has  become,  as  compared! 
to  what  it  was  when  I  was  young! 
When  the  gas  or  electricity  goes  off,  orl* 
some  other  machine  breaks  down,  we| 
moderns  are  surely  “out  on  a  limb.”  I  < 

Nevertheless,  life  in  the  old  days, H  • 
while  simple,  was  hard.  It  has  been  saidH ' 
that  it  took  two  New  England  mothers!' 
to  raise  one  New  England  family,  and!1 
many  times  it  did.  No  wonder  people  I 
died  young.  All  the  water  had  to  be| 
carried  from  an  outside  pump,  or  even| 
pulled  up  in  a  bucket  from  a  dug  well. I 
Hot  water  had  to  be  heated  in  a  tea- 1 
kettle  or  in  the  back  reservoir  on  the 
stove.  It  was  so  much  trouble  to  take 
a  bath,  that  they  were  few  and  infre¬ 
quent.  Think  of  how  difficult  and  even 
dangerous  it  was  for  old  grandpa  or 
grandma  to  have  to  travel  to  the  little 
house  out  back  in  the  bitter  cold. 

The  housewife  did  her  washing  bv 
scrubbing  the  clothes  out  on  the  wash¬ 
board  and  wringing  them  dry  by  hand. 
Butter  and  other  perishables  were  kepf 
in  the  well-house  or  down  cellar.  There 
were  no  refrigerators,  iceboxes,  or  even 
ice. 

I  don’t  have  too  much  sympathy  for 
people  who  brag  about  the  “good  old 
days.”  Transport  any  one  of  them  back 
there  and  it  wouldn’t  be  a  day  before 
they  would  want  to  be  back  to  NOW 
even  with  all  of  its  complications. 

So  now,  after  waiting  and  working 
long  years,  Belle,  Margaret  and  I  have 
a  comfortable,  efficient,  and  very  plea¬ 
sant  modern  kitchen.  We  are  very  hap¬ 
py  about  it  and  we  hope  that  you  al¬ 
ready  have  one  or  are  setting  your  goal 
to  get  one. 


This  picture  shows  the  corner  of  our  remodeled  kitchen  with 
the  cabinets  or  cupboards.  Note  that  from  the  stove  a  red 
counter  top  runs  to  the  right-hand  corner,  and  then  straight 
across  the  entire  side.  The  garbage  disposal  is  under  the  sink; 
the  dishwasher  with  white  door  is  just  to  the  left  of  the  sink. 


Not  showing,  is  another  set  of  cupboards  running  all  the 
around  the  top,  above  those  you  see.  The  wood  is  a  beauty 
white  birch.  After  nearly  a  year's  experience  with  it,  ^  * 
had  to  do  it  all  over  again,  I  don't  know  of  a  single  chofS 
we  would  make. 
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by  Kay  Eichelberger 


New  York  State ^College  o / 

Home  Economics 

Color  Scheme 

My  living  room  is  17  x  12V2  ft.  with  a 
9-foot  ceiling.  We  have  a  window  at  one 
end,  and  two  windows  and  a  picture 
window  on  one  side  of  the  17-foot  wall. 
The  colors  are:  a  beige  wall-to-wall  rug; 
drapes  and  davenport  dark  wine;  one 
large  dark  green  chair,  and  two  large  tan 
ones.  All  furniture  wood  is  mahogany. 

I  would  like  suggestions  for  a  new  color 
scheme,  as  I  want  to  repaper  and  get 
new  drapes.  Would  a  dark  ceiling  paper 
make  the  ceiling  appear  lower?  There  is 
a  20-inch  space  between  ceiling  and  top  of 
windows.  I  already  have  three  rooms  de¬ 
corated  in  green  and  do  not  want  the 
I  whole  house  in  green. — Airs.  S.Ai.C.,  N.  J. 

You  have  not  mentioned  the  exposure 
of  your  room,  which  sometimes  is  very 
I  important,  as  it  is  pleasant  to  have 
warm  colors  in  a  northwest  exposure, 
and  cooler  ones  in  a  southeast  exposure. 

A  grayed  dusty  rose  for  the  walls 
and  a  darker  shade  for  the  ceiling 
would  be  a  pleasant  background  colon, 
for  draperies,  you  might  choose  a  fig¬ 
ured  material  which  has  all  the  colors 
which  you  hav£  in  the  room  and  the 
same  background  color  as  the  walls  or 
rug.  Or  you  can  use  plain  textured 
drapes,  the  same  color  as  the  walls. 
A  darker  shade  of  the  wall  color  will 
make  the  ceiling  appear  lower. 

You  could  also  use  a  beige  for  the 
walls,  the  same  color  as  your  rug.  This 
would  make  your  room  look  larger.  The 
drapes  could  be  a  figured  material  of 
all  the  colors  in  your  room  or  a  plain 
textured  material  the  color  of  the  rug. 

If  you  choose  a  small  figured  paper, 
it  could  have  a  color  harmony  of  dark 
wine,  rose,  green,  and  beige.  In  that 
case,  you  would  use  plain  colored  drap¬ 
eries  with  an  interesting  texture.  To¬ 
day  more  plain  areas  are  used  than 
figured.  If  you  have  one  figured  area 
that  is  sufficient. 


How  To  Make 
Braided  Hugs 

IF  YOU  ARE  interested  in  making 
4  braided  rugs,  here  is  a  new  Cornell 
bulletin  that  will  tell  you  all  you  need 
to  know:  No.  462,  entitled  “How  Tc 
Make  Braided  Rugs,”  by  Ruth  B.  Com 
stock  and  Catharine  Eichelberger.  Be¬ 
sides  clearly  written  directions,  the 
bulletin  contains  31  illustrations  which 
show  the  various  steps — everything 
from  how  to  join  strips  to  how  to  tape; 
°ff  the  braid  when  you  finish  the  rug 
In  the  section  on  selecting  materials 
for  your  rug,  the  bulletin  points  out 
that  you  may  use  either  used  or  new 
material.  Old  suits,  coats,  pants,  skirts 
coat  linings,  bathrobes,  overalls,  blan 
*ets-  bedspreads,  draperies,  and  even 
eec*  and  seed  bags  are  all  grist  for  the 
rug  braider’s  mill.  The  warning  is 
&lven,  though,  that  you  should  use  only 
s  r°ng,  durable  parts  of  old  garments. 

/f'bere  is  sure  to  be  a  big  demand  for 
his  bulletin,  so  if  you  want  a  copy  of 
1  ’  y°u  should  send  for  it  right  away. 

costs  only  15  cents.  Write  to  Mail- 
!ng  Room,  Dept.  AA,  Stone  Hall,  Col- 
*ege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and 
nclose  15^  in  coins. 
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Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  adds 


W  to  y< 


to  your  Molasses  Drop  Cookies! 


BONUS  PRIZE 


in  the  big  Molasses  Drop  Cookie  Contest 


for  each  contest  winner  who  uses  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  in  her 
cookie  recipe,  we  will  match  the  cash  prize  she  receives  from  American 
Agriculturist.  All  you  have  to  do  is  include  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  in 
your  recipe  and  you  may  win  as  much  as  $25  Bonus  prize  money. 


This  is  real  New  Orleans 
Molasses!  Made  only  from 

sun  -  drenched  southern  -  plan¬ 
tation  sugar  cane,  Brer  Rabbit 
adds  golden  goodness  to  all 
kinds  of  good  things  to  eat .  .  . 
makes  the  flavor  of  your  Mo¬ 
lasses  Drop  Cookies  just  per¬ 
fect.  Try  Brer  Rabbit  in  either 
the  full-flavored  green  label  or 
milder-flavored  gold  label. 
Once  you  taste  its  real  New 
Orleans  flavor,  you’ll  know 
this  is  the  molasses  for  your 
Drop  Cookies! 
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well  as  a  living,  that  emphasis  should 
he  placed  not  only  on  making  a  living, 
but  also  on  how  to  live.  It  has  always 
been  an  ideal  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  that  a  reader  could  lay  down  an 
issue  after  reading  it.  not  only  with 
more  knowledge  of  his  business,  but 
also  with  a  lift  of  the  spirit,  a  feeling 
that  life  is  really  worthwhile  after  all. 
We  have  always  tried  to  make  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  a  personality,  a 
welcome  visitor  in  your  home,  some¬ 
thing  that  you  look  forward  to  with 
eagerness.  That  ideal.  I  am  sure,  more 
than  anything  else  we  have  done,  has 
helped  American  Agriculturist  to 
continue  to  live  while  other  magazines 
failed. 


Still  Young  and  Strong  at  116 


IN  FILE  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  offices  are  hound  vol¬ 
umes  containing  every  issue  of 
the  paper  ever  published. 
Founded  in  1842.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  now  116  years  old.  and  is 
one  of  the  two  or  three  oldest  farm  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States. 

I  wish  there  were  some  way  to  show 
you  the  first  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  published  116  years  ago. 
These  first  issues  were  very  small,  less 


than  10”  in 


length  by 


in  w 


idth. 


m- 


ever  since  that  from  page  editorial  was 
written.  For  116  years.  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  has  fought  for  farming 
and  farmers. 

Why  A.A.  Has  Lasted 

While  hundreds  of  magazines  and 
other  farm  papers  have  come,  had  their 
brief  or  long  day.  and  then  failed  and 
disappeared,  American  Agriculturist 
has  survived  all  the  tests  of  the  years 
and  is  still  going  stronger  than  ever.  I 

t 


hand ; 


eluding  the  margins,  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  reading  book.  During  the 
year,  our  earliest  readers  received  a 
total  of  only  384  of  these  small,  hard- 
to-read  pages  for  S3.  Today,  even  with 
inflation,  for  that  sum  readers  receive 
4608  pages  which  are  twice  as  big  as 
the  earlier  ones.  How  Grandpa  ail'd 
Grandma  or  anyone  else  was  able  to 
read  the  small  print  of  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturists  is  beyond  my 
understanding,  especially  when  you 
consider  the  fact  that  any  eyeglasses  of 
those  times  were  usually  very  poorly 
fitted. 

For  years  the  only  illustration  in  the 
early  issues  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  was  a  hand-draWn  woodcut  of 
cattle,  hog,  and  farm  products  on  the 
front  page.  There  was  no  advertising 
at  all.  but  I  never  get  over  being  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  excellence  of  the  editor¬ 
ial  matter.  Many  of  the  practices  that 
were  taught  in  the  early  pages  of  our 
publication  are  just  as  good  today  as 
they  were  then. 

In  the  announcement  on  the  first 
page  of  the  f i rst  issue  of  April  1842. 
the  publisher,  Mr.  George  A.  Peters, 
and  the  brothers,  A.  B.  Allen  and  R.  L. 
Allen,  who  were  the  first  editors,  said: 

“The  pursuit  of  agriculture  in  its 
broadest  sense  constitutes  the  basis  of 
our  national  virtue  and  national 
wealth.  Yet,  important  as  it  is  in  the 
accomplishment  of  these  great  objects, 
and  in  its  truly  elevated  and  dignified 
character,  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  in 
its  real  merits,  estimated  below  that  of 
other  professions  in  our  land: 

*  ❖  sjs  * 

“We  need  to  have  the  occupation  of 
farming  made  more  popular  and  at¬ 
tractive.  It  should  occupy  a  higher 
niche  in  popular  estimation.  It  should 
command  not  only  the  cold  respect  and 
distant  admiration  of  our  active  and 
enterprising  business  men,  but  then- 
warmest  regard  and  cordial  participa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

“To  aid  in  directing  and  stimulating 
the  efforts  of  .our  enterprising  and  pa¬ 
triotic  ^countrymen  in  consummating  so 
desirable  a  result,  our  time  and  talents 
will  be  devoted.” 

Well,  that  is  exactly  what  your  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  has  tried  to  do 


It  is  almost  impossible,  particularly 
for  young  people,  to  realize  today 
-what  the  farm  home  was  like  in  1842 
when  American  Agriculturist  was 
born,  or  even  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  For  more  than  300  years  after 
the  first  settlements  in  America,  farm¬ 
ing  and  rural  life  were  much  the  same. 
There  was  little  change. 

Then  suddenly,  bang!  Ghanges  came 
so  fast  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
keep  up  with  them. 

All  of  the  farm  work,  and  work  in 
the  home  too,  in  the  early  days  was 
done  by  hand.  Crops  were  hoed  by 
bay  and  grain  were  cut  by 
scythe  and  cradle.  No 
longer  ago  than  when  1 
was  a  boy,  there  had 
been  comparatively  few 
changes  since  the  first 
settlements.  To  be  sure, 
we  had  a  one-horse  cul¬ 
tivator.  a  mowing  ma- 


The  late  Dean  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey  and  I  cut  the 
cake  when  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  was  100  years 
old,  16  years  ego,  at  a 
party  in  our  editorial  of¬ 
fices. 


chine,  and  a  drop  reap¬ 
er.  The  horse  was  the 
chief  power  both  on  the 
farm  and  on  the  road. 
For  hundreds  of  years, 
it  had  been  the  horse 
and  buggy  era. 

What  Grandpa  Read 

T  hen  came  the  age  of 
gasoline  and  electricity, 
paving  the  way  and  making  possible 
the  automobile,  the  tractor,  and  all 
manner  of  labor-saving  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  In  the  home  there  were  equally 
important  changes,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  change  in  reading  habits 
and  reading  material  available.  In 
1842.  and  for  many  years  following, 
American  Agriculturist  had  little 
competition  for  the  readers’  time.  Re¬ 
member  the  story  about  how  Abraham 
Lincoln  struggled  to  get  a  book  and 
then  read  it  before  the  flickering  light 
of  the  fireplace?  In  thousands  of 
homes,  not  so  long  ago,  there  was 
really  not  so  much  to  read. 

In  my  home,  we  took  the  local  coun¬ 
ty  paper,  and  there  was  that  best  of  all 


think  there  are  two  basic  answers  why 
American  Agriculturist  has  lived. 
First,  the  publishers  and  editors  have 
been  quick  to  recognize  the  tremen¬ 
dous  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  past  century,  and  have  revised  their 
publication  to  meet  those  changes. 

A  Life  as  Well  as  a  Living 

The  second  reason  why  American 
Agriculturist  has  lived  for  116  years 
is  that  the  editors  have  always  recog¬ 
nized  that  no  matter  how  much  money 
a  person  made,  .if  he  didn't  get  much 
happiness  for  himself  and  for  others 
around  him,  his  life  would  have  been 
a  failure.  So  your  editors  have  always 
said  that  farming  should.be  a  life  as 
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magazines.  The  Youth’s  Companion] 
and  one  or  two  other  magazines, 
course  there  were  no  phonograph] 
radios,  or  television.  As  one  result  oil 
having  little  available  reading  mater-! 
ial.  what  we  did  read,  we  read  well  and 
remembered.  Both  mv  father  and  one! 
of  my  brothers  could  quote  the  Bible! 
and  Shakespeare  at  length.  I  wonder 
how  many  could  do  it  now. 

Well,  as  other  things  began  to  sol 
through  their  lightning  changes  so  did 
the  competition  for  the  readers’  time, 
Not  only  did  the  magazines  increase! 
by  the  dozen,  but  the  daily  newspaper, 
a  rarity  in  a  farm  home  when  I  was  a  | 
boy,  now  is  in  almost  all  homes.  Col¬ 
leges  of  agriculture  in  every  state  he- 1 
gan  to  distribute  hundreds  of  thou-  f 
sands  of  bulletins  free.  The  country 
mailboxes  today  are  filled,  often  to  | 
overflowing. 

American  Agriculturist  of  1842 
would  surely  be  lost  in  the  editorial 
shuffle  of  1958.  Not  only  must  tire 
writing  itself  be  good,  but  it  must  be 
printed  upon  good  paper  and  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  sharp,  clear  pictures.  There 
must  he  plenty  of  color.  Headings  of 
articles  must  be  written  to  catch  the 
reader’s  attention.  Then,  there’s  adver¬ 
tising.  I  often  tell  my  editorial  associ¬ 
ates  that  they  have  to  be  on  their  toes 
to  write  anything  as  interesting  editori¬ 
ally  as  is  written  by  skilled  men  who 
prepare  and  illustrate  the  advertising 
copy.  Without  advertising,  magazines 
would  cost  many  times  the  subscription 
price  you  pay.  Moreover,  most  of  them 
would  not  be  half  so  interesting,  nor 
half  -so  valuable,  for  advertising  as 
well  as  editorial  matter  keeps  you  in¬ 
formed  and  helps  yofl  in  the  market 
place. 


On  Their  Toes 

So.  as  in  every  other  business,  com¬ 
petition  keeps  magazine  and  newspaper 
editors  on  their  toes  so  to  increase  the 
interest  in  and  value  of  the  articles  in 
order  that  readers  will  be  compelled 
to  read  them.  Sometimes  you  hear 
someone  say.  “Oh,  I  don’t  have  time 
to  read.”  That’s  nonsense!  One  who 
really  likes  to  read  will  always  find 
time  for  it.  And  in  spite  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  other  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  the  demand  for  the  printed  word 
is  today  greater  than  it  ever  was.  I  here 
are  more  readers  and  more  reading. 

But  there  is  a  great  big  BIT.  No 
magazine  or  newspaper  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  not  been  smart  enough 
and  quick  enough  to  meet  the  needs 
of  his  readers,  in  spite  of  all  the 
changes,  will  long  survive.  That  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  is  still  going 
with  larger  and  better  issues  after  116 
years  is  proof  that  we  have  met  the 
test  of  time  and  service  to  our  readers. 
Today,  we  have  more  advertisers,  morr 
subscribers,  and  more  appreciative 
readers  than  we  have  ever  had  in  ab 
the  long  years  since  1842. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

NE  DOES  not  have  to  be  so  old  to 
remember  back  when  nearly  ab 
farm  boys  were  in  the  same  position 
that  poor  Johnny  was  when  he  said, 
“Paw,  kin  I  go  to  the  minstrels  to 
night  with  Bill  Horner?” 

To  which  Paw  replied/ 

“Naw,  ’tain’t  been  over  a  month 
sense  ye  went  t’  top  o’  the  hill  to  *ee 
the  eclipse  of  the  moon.  ’Pears  to  ntf 
yew  wanter  be  on  the  go  the  hull  tunc- 

i 
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STOLEN  gas  brings 

SUSPENDED  SENTENCE 

"On  Sunday  morning  February  23,  I 
noticed  car  tracks  up  to  our  gas  pump 
when  I  went  to  the  barn  to  milk.^As  the 
pump  Hadn't  been  locked,  I  suspected  that 
gas  had  been  stolen.  I  locked  the  pump 
before  I  came  back  to  the  house  and  after 
(upper  I  went  down  to  check  things  and 
found  the  padlock  had  been  broken  and 
there  were  more  car  tracks.  This  time  I 
took  the  fuse  out  of  the  switch. 

"The  next  morning  there  was  still  an¬ 
other  set  of  car  tracks  which  were  very 
clear  in  the  slush.  I  was  suspicious  of  who 
it  was  so  I  drove  to  where  the  car  was 
parked  and  my  hunch  was  right.  I  called 
the  Chief  of  Police  and  he  in  turn  called 
the  Sheriff's  Department.  They  questioned 
the  owner  of  the  car  and  he  admitted 
stealing  gas  and  also  implicated  four 
other  boys,  all  of  them  from  16  to  19 
years  of  age. 

They  confessed  to  stealing  from  our 
pump  at  least  4  or  5  times  each  during 
February.  We  are  quite  positive  they  took 
at  least  200  gallons  during  a  two  week 
period.  The  boys  were  given  suspended 
jail  sentences  •  and  placed  on  probation, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  make  restitu¬ 
tion  of  $33.00  to  me. 

"Would  I  be  eligible  for  your  reward?" 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  readers 
will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  the 
younger  generation  if  they  will  keep 
their  gas  pumps  locked.  Then,  at  least, 
you  will  know  if  the  lock  has  been 
broken  and  you  can  start  an  investiga¬ 
tion. 

We  congratulate  those  involved  in  the 
above  investigation  but  we  are  sorry 
our  subscriber  is  not  eligible  for  a  re¬ 
ward,  because  one  of  our  requirements 
was  not  met.  This  is  that  the  thief,  or 
thieves,  must  be  imprisoned  for  at  least 
30  days. 

— •  A.  a.  — 

GO  SLOW! 

"I  would  like  information  about  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Chicago  who  claims  he  can  teach 
anyone  interested  to  write  short  stories, 
fillers,  paragraphs,  etc.;  the  object  being 
to  earn  money.  He  will  do  this,  he  says, 
for  a  reasonable  price. 

"I  have  been  much  interested  but  have 
hesitated  for  fear  there  was  some  catch 
in  it.:; 

Generally  speaking,  these  companies 
are  more  interested  in  getting  your 
money  than  they  are  in  your  ability  to 
write.  If  one  has  a  natural  ability, 
there  are  always  things  to  learn  about 
writing.  However,  a  person  must  have  a 
real  urge  to  write  and  then  do  a  lot  of 
writing.  The  competition  in  this  field  is 
keen.  It  takes  a  lot  of  perseverance  and 
there  are  many  disappointments. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  you  avoid  all 
such  schools  until  you  are  convinced  of 
their  reliability,  also  that  you  have 
some  natural  talent  as  a  writer. 


CLAIMS  RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Loretta  Lagree,  Churubusco  . . . $  8.48 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Herbert  Barcomb,  Chateaugay  .  183.73 

(refund  on  tax) 

Mrs.  Geo.  Derrick,  Elbridge  .  3.95 

(refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  James  Hollcran.  Phelps  . . .  4.95 

(refund  on  containers) 

Mr  Thomas  Blair  Staatsburg  .  40.00 

(refund  on  don) 

Mr.  Marion  Rhodes.  Elmira  .  1140.00 

(settlement  for  flam  aces) 

Mr.  John  Zellwager,  Dexter  .  8.25 

(payment  for  loss) 

Mrs.  Charles  Schlosberg,  Mountaindale  3.75 

(refund  on  honev) 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Sampson.  Staatsburg  . ... .  9.34 

(refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Lois  M.  Hessler,  Clay  .  13.54 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  D.  Walter  O’Mara,  W.  Monroe  .  7.92 

(refund  on  switches) 

Mrs.  Jennet  B.  Grotevant.  Delhi  .  20.88 

(refund  on  blanket) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  Stephen  Jones.  Little  Meadows  .  17.96 

(Tefund  on  order) 

MAINE 

Mrs.  Vera  Huff.  Athens  . . .  300.00 

t  (payment  for  pups) 

Mr.  Lezime  Pelletier.  Fort  Kent  .  39.34 

(settlement  of  acc’t. ) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  Gordon  Fosher.  North  Weare  ....... _  2.20 

(payment  on  claim) 

Mr.  Ronald  Hadley.  Raymond  .  1.75 

(payment  of  charges) 

Mrs.  Howard  Potter.  Concord  .  65.00 

(refund  o*>  dog) 

Mr.  Edwin  M.  Annis.  Suncook  .  30.00 

(payment  on  claim) 

Mrs.  Gerald  Dudley  Colebrook  .  2.98 

(refund  on  order) 

VERMONT 

Mr.  Clifford  Thurston.  Bradford  .  8.78  j 

(refund  on  order) 


FILE  YOUR  COMPLAINTS 

This  week  we  received  a  message 
from  the  New  York  State  Troopers 
that  Philip  Salvatore  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  had  been  arrested  by  the  East- 
chester  police  for  selling  unpacked  and 
unmarked  fertilizer.  This  is  a  violation 
of  the  Agriculture  &  Markets  Law,  and 
Salvatore  was  out  on  bail,  awaiting  ap¬ 
pearance  in  court  on  April  28. 

We  have  no  notice  as  yet  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  case,  but  if  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  jail  sentence  he  may  still  be  in 
custody.  The  State  Police  suggested 
that  any  persons  with  a  complaint 
against  this  man  could  have  their  local 
police  contact  Eastchester,  N.  Y.  police. 

—  a.  a.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Leon  Sityer,  thought  to  be  around 
Waverly,  N.  Y.  ?  His  mother  and  father 
were  Lillian  and  Charles  Sityer,  and  he 
has  a  brother,  Robert,  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 


American  AGRicmrugisr  Inc. 

SAVINGS  SANK  IUILDING  ITHACA.  N.Y. 


Pay__EXACTLY  TWENTY -FIVE  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 

Miss  Patricia  Crosier 
R.F.D.  2 

North  Adams,  Mass. 


THE  fust  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 

ITHACA,  NEW  TOIK 


N?  34030  -5^ 

_  February  .7 _ 19-5IL 

> 


DEPORTING  LICENSE  WINS  $25.00  REWARD 


[  AST  Fourth  of  July,  when  Patricia 

Crosier  and  Frederick  Foster  were 
returning  from  the  fireworks,  they  saw 
R  strange  car  at  the  gas  storage  pump 
elonging  to  Patricia’s  father,  Melvin 
Crosier  of  Florida,  Massachusetts.  The 
young  people  got  the  license  number 
snd  reported  it  to  the  State  Police  at 
ittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

-The  next  day  two  16  year  old  boys 


were  picked  up  by  the  troopers.  Mr. 
Ci’osier  charged  them  with  theft  of  gas 
and  destruction  of  the  pump.  They 
were  imprisoned  for  over  30  days  and 
Mr.  Crosier  has  been  collecting  every 
week  from  the  court  in  North  Adams. 

We  were  glad  to  send  Patricia  our 
$25.00  reward  check  and  we  certainly 
congratulate  her  for  her  alertness  in 
getting  the  license  number  of  the  car. 
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A  tytUestd'A.  Name 
May  He  9*i  Jlibt 

A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  HIGHWAY 
ACCIDENT  BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


Lester  Smith,  Guilderland  Center.  N.  Y.  $  44.28 
Truck  accident — cut  and  bruised  ankle 
Abraham  Lincoln,  East  Otto,  N.  Y .  107.14 

Auto  accident — cut  nose 

Maude  Burrell,  Auburn,  N.  Y .  240.01 

Auto  accident — injured  jaw.  legs,  chest 

Nancy  Wendover,  Martville,  N.  Y .  107.14 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Charles  Howard,  Silver  Creek.  N.  Y .  151.43 

Auto  accident' — multiple  injuries 

Richard  Manchester,  Southport,  N.  Y .  42.85 

Auto  accident— injured  ankles 

Maynard  Congdon,  Pine  City.  N.  Y .  120.00 

Auto  accident — injured  elbow 

Howard  Davis.  Greene,  N.  Y .  79.29 

Auto  accident — broke  jaw  bone 

Donald  Green,  South  Otselic.  N.  Y.  . .  40.00 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulders 

Myron  Bull,  Cadyville,  N.  Y.  . 40.00 

Truck  accident — injured  shoulder 

Jennie  F.  White,  Saranac.  N.  Y,  .  68.56 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Merton  Way,  Peru,  N.  Y.  .  340.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  pelvis 

Elwin  Kentch,  Cortland.  N.  Y .  46.14 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Ruby  Miller,  South  Kortright,  N.  Y.  . . .  150.00 

Auto  accident — injured  neck 

James  Flanagan,  Amenia,  N.  Y .  121.42 

Auto  accident — injured  left  hip 
Anthony  Kapinos,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.  ....  110.00 
Auto  accident- — broke  toe 

Margaret  Penzas,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y .  75.72 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Sherry  Fleury,  Constable,  N.  Y.  . . .  60.00 

Car  hit  tractor — bruised  knee,  shoulder 

Duane  M.  Austin.  Gloversville,  N.  Y .  112.85 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Norman  Peterson,  Corfu.  N.  Y .  100.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Estella  Clark,  Elba  N.  Y.  . t .  136.25 

Auto  accident — cut  chin,  injured  knees 

William  Oettinger,  Athens,  N.  Y.  .  48.57 

Auto  accident — cut  chest,  leg,  knee 

Amy  I.  Leonard,  Mohawk,  N.  Y . . .  78.57 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Rebecca  Pickert.  Middleville,  N  Y . .  60.00 

Auto  accident — injured 

Michael  Lamaitis,  Herkimer.  N.  Y . L...  65.71 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 
Helen  Fulkerson,  LaFargeville,  N.  Y . .  171.42 

Auto  accident — injured  neck,  nose,  head 


Thomas  Beers.  Bath,  N.  Y . . .  144.72 

Truck  accident — injured  foot 

Frans  Meyjes.  Calverton,  N  Y . 1 .  51.42 

Truck  accident — injured  back 

Charles  Glezen.  Richford,  N  Y . . —  113.57 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Josephine  Romeo,  Dryden,  N.  Y .  74.28 

Auto  accident— cuts,  bruises,  fractures 
Earl  Calhoun,  Cossayuna,  N.  Y.  80.00 

Auto  accident — injured  knee,  elbow,  chest 

Helen  Graham,  Smiths  Basin,  N.  Y .  97.14 

Auto  accident — injured  legs 

Leila  Faas.  Sodus,  N.  Y.  . — .  80.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Kenneth  Caywood.  Red  Creek.  N.  Y.  .  50.00 

Auto  accident— injured  shoulder,  chest 

Charles  Herendeen,  Macedon,  N.  Y .  120.00 

Auto  accident— enultiple  injuries  t 

Fred  Bauer,  Warsaw,  N.  Y .  170.00 

Auto  accident — concussion  and  fractures 

Ward  Smith,  Dundee,  N.  Y . » .  310.71 

Pedestrian  accident — broken  legs,  rios 

Raymond  Forbes,  Wysox,  Pa.  .  41.43 

Pedestrian  accident — broken  ana 

Richard  Doutt,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa .  208.56 

Auto  accident — injured  chest,  back 

Bessie  Church,  Warren,  Pa . —  80.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Ora  Church.  Warren,  Pa . . .  80.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Ernest  Carlin.  Montrose,  Pa.  — . —  58.93 

Truck  accident — injured  hip 

Frank  DeMarco,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J . . .  125.00 

Auto  accident — brain  injury 

Howard  Beavers,  Lebanon,  N  J.  . .  71.42 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp 

John  Hall.  Flemington.  N.  J.  . - .  420.00 

Auto  accident — broken  collar  bone 

Louis  Ashley,  Toms  River,  N.  J  . - .  128.56 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Kenneth  Teets,  Newton.  N.  J . — -  72.86 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Grace  F.  Van  Kirk.  Columbia.  N.  J.  -  75.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 
Donald  Carbunneau,  Ansonia.  Conn.  139.28 

Auto  accident — injured  back,  knees;  neck 

Bruce  Sherman,  Adams,  Mass .  81.43 

Auto  accident — part  of  ear  cut  off 

Mary  MacLellan,  Greenfield,  Mass.  ..f .  51.43 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder 

Steven  Siciak,  Bernardston,  Mass .  628.58 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs.  inj.  ankle 


Keep  Your  Policies  Renewed 


Francis  Smith.  Copenhagen,  N.  Y.  . . .  40.00 

Auto  accident — head  injury 

Helen  Hoppel,  Castorland,  N.  Y.  .  78.00 

Auto  accident — -cut  lips.,  severe  braises 

May  Stevens,  Nunda,  N.  Y . ^ .  440.00 

Pedestrian  accident — broken  hip 

Elizabeth  Miller,  North  Chili.  N.  Y .  200.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Martha  Peters,  Amsterdam,  N  Y.  .  128.56 

Auto  accident— inj.  shoulder,  hips,  chest 

Anna  Guadagno,  Randall,  N.  Y .  51.42 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

John  Karpinski,  Boonville,  N.  Y . . .  375.00 

Auto  accident— broken  arm 

Jacob  Beechwood,  Rome,  N.  Y.  .  60.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  braises 

Evelyn  Sturgis,  Jordan,  N.  Y .  328.25 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Dorothy  Gilford.  Jamestown,  N.  Y .  536.28 

Auto  accident — injured  knee 

Walter  Cratsley,  Honeoye.  N.  Y.  . — .  142.14 

Track  accident — injured  leg 

Frank  Mueller,  Naples,  N.  Y . . .  50.00 

Auto  accident— fractured  ribs 

Howard  Potter,  Shortsville,  N.  Y . . .  50.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  braises 

Freeman  Masker,  Warwick.  N.  Y .  120.00 

Auto  accident — injured  nose 

Alvin  Smith,  Medina,  N.  Y .  55.71 

Auto  accident — concussion,  cuts,  braises 

Lawrence  Crary — Mexico,  N.  Y.  .  120.00 

Auto  accident— fractured  ribs 

Emil  Schaad,  Central  Square.  N.  Y .  214.00 

Auto  accident— multiple  injuries 

Gertrude  Schultis,  Otego,  N.  Y .  185.71 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries  ' 

Ellen  Nichols,  Troy,  N.  Y .  111.42 

Auto  accident— injured  leg  and  nose 

Edna  Roberts,  Brainard,  N.  Y.  .  184.52 

Auto  accident — Injured  chest,  knee 

Lester  Jenkins.  Norfolk,  N,  Y .  260.00 

Struck  by  truck — fractured  ribs 

James  Adner,  Potsdam,  N.  Y .  150.00 

Auto  accident — broken  elbow 

Richard  Demo,  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y.  , .  92.14 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Harry  McGowan,  Ballston  Lake.  N.  Y .  49.33 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  braises 

Walter  M.  Pratt,  Cayuta,  N.  Y .  56.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Harold  Mattson.  Romulus,  N.  Y . . .  60.00 

Auto  accident — braise  of  leg 


Israel  Kolonel.  Lowell,  Mass . .  260.71 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  bruises 

Jon  Graham,  Burlington,  Mass . . .  137.14 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp 

Yvonne  Poudrier,  Shrewsbury.  Mass .  360.72 

Auto  accident — injured  hack,  neck 

Bertha  Berube,  Caribou,  Me.  . 185.70 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Philip  Knight,  Yarmouth,  Me .  74.99 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs  . 

Louise  True,  New  Gloucester,  Me.  _ 2000.00 

Pedestrian  accident — killed 

Woodrow  Dodge.  Phillips,  Me . . 125.00 

Pedestrian  accident — injured  knee 

Merele  Frost.  Ellsworth  Falls.  Me.  .  138.57 

Auto  accident  — injured  shoulder,  arm 

Julia  Wakulish,  Canton,  Me .  260.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

George  Wakulish,  Canton,  Me .  260.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Angie  Adams,  Dexter,  Me.  - . . .  170.00 

Track  accident — multiple  injuries  > 

Reginald  Collins,  Madison,  Me.  .  170.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  injured  eye 

Carl  Ross,  Wells.  Me.  .  . * .  140.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Eugene  Bouchier,  Lebanon.  N.  H . .  42.86 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Edward  Gage,  Grasmere.  N.  H . .  321.42 

Auto  accident — injured  arm 

William  Kerr,  Andover,  N.  H . . .  60.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  braises 

Miriam  Wason,  Concord.  N.  H.  .  393.00 

Pedestrian  accident — injured  back,  leg 

Richard  Preston,  Auburn,  N.  H .  165.92 

Auto  accident — cut  head,  injured  ear 

Eva  Grant.  South  Acworth,  N.  H.  .  160.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Wilfred  Sabourin,  Bristol,  Vt .  206.43 

Auto  accident — injured  chest,  knee,  back 

William  Knox,  Starksboro,  Vt .  58.57 

Auto  accident — concussion 

Julia  Barnes,  St.  Johnsbury.  Vt.  .  260.00 

Auto  accident— cuts,  braises,  shock 

Margi  Langdell,  Cambridge.  Vt .  125.71 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Joseph  Taran,  Poultney,  Vt . . .  40.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  braises 

Christopher  Robinson,  Northfield,  Vt . .  75.71 

Auto  accident — cuts,  bruises,  broken  ribs 

Luther  Snide,  Springfield.  Vt.  . — .  103.75 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


SEE  YOUR  FERTILIZER  SUPPLIER  TODAY 


Grow  with 


mmonium  Nitrate 


HITROGEN  DIVISION 


New  York  6,  N.  Y.  •  Hopewell,  Va. 


SIDE- 

DRESS 
NOW... 

push  up  yields 
and  profits! 


Early  side-dressing  with  genuine  ARCADIAN® 
Ammonium  Nitrate  is  the  profitable  way  to  make 
sure  your  crops  get  the  nitrogen  they  need.  Before 
your  crops  can  run  out  of  nitrogen  from  the  mixed 
fertilizer  you  used  earlier,  provide  them  with  plenty 
of  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  grow  power. 
Then  watch  them  keep  right  on  growing  green  and 
strong,  for  big  yields  and  early  harvest! 

Ask  for  genuine  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate, 
the  free-flowing,  firm-pelleted  33.5%  nitrogen.  You 
get  an  excellent  combination  of  quick-acting  nitrate 
and  long-lasting  ammonium  nitrogen  to  make  crops 
thrive.  Don’t  wait  for  crop  growth  to  lag.  Get  enough 
ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  now  and  use  it 
now  to  produce  profits! 
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hat  Does  BASE  RATING 
Mean  To  You? 

By  ROBERT  P.  STORY 

Associate  Professor  of  Marketing,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


How  Will  the  Bases  Dairymen  Have  Recent¬ 
ly  Received  Affect  Their  Returns  For  Milk? 

These  bases  will  not  be  used  in  pricing  milk 
and  thus  will  have  no  effect  on  the  return 
dairymen  receive  for  milk.  The  current  base 
program  is  an  experimental  one  to  provide 
information. 

Why  Was  An  Experimental  Base  Rating 
Program  Included  In  the  Marketing  Order  ? 

Dairymen  through  their  organizations  ask¬ 
ed  to  have  a  base  rating  program  included  in 
the  marketing  order.  All  of  the  major  produc¬ 
er  organizations  in  the  milkshed  proposed 
some  type  of  base  rating  program  during  the 
long  hearing  that  resulted  last  August  in  the 
extension  of  the  order  to  Northern  New  Jersey 
and  Upstate  New  York. 

None  of  these  proposed  programs  for  using 
bases  in  paying  producers  for  milk  was 
adopted  because  of  lack  of  evidence  that  such 
programs  would  be  desirable.  Instead,  the 
present  experimental  program  was  adopted  to 
provide  information  and  to  illustrate  to  dairy¬ 
men  how  such  a  program  would  work  if  it 
were  actually  in  effect. 

Who  Computed  The  Bases  and  How  Was 
This  Done? 

Producer  bases  were  computed  by  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Administrator.  This  was  done  by  totaling 
each  producer’s  deliveries  to  order  plants  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  July  through  November, 
1957,  and  dividing  by  153,  the  number  of  days 
in  this  period. 

If  a  dairyman  delivered  milk  during  only 
part  of  this  period,  his  deliveries  were  still 
divided  by  153.  If  a  dairyman  did  not  deliver 
any  milk  during  this  period,  he  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  base.  The  Market  Administrator 
distributed  the  base  to  handlers  who  in  turn 
distributed  them  to  individual  dairymen. 

How  Can  a  Dairyman  Check  His  Base? 

Dairymen  can  check  their  bases  by  adding 
their  milk  deliveries  to  order  plants  for  the 
months  of  July  through  November,  1957  and 
dividing  this  total  by  153.  If  a  producer  finds 
his  base  to  be  incorrect  he  should  report  this 
to  his  handler  and  to  the  Market  Adminis¬ 
trator.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  current  ex¬ 
perimental  base  program  is  to  find  out  wheth¬ 
er  bases  can  be  accurately  computed. 

Will  The  Bases  That  Dairymen  Received 
This  Year  Be  Used  In  Pricing  Milk  At  Some 
Future  Time  ?  , 

No.  Dairymen  would  have  a  chance  to  earn 
new  bases  if  an  operating  base  rating  program 
should  go  into  effect  in  the  future.  Further¬ 
more,  dairymen  would  have  an  opportunity 


to  earn  new  bases  each  year  in  any 
continuing  base  program. 

The  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
does  not  permit  the  use  of  frozen  or 
fixed  bases  in  milk  marketing  orders. 

How  Can  Dairymen  Figure  Out  the 
Monthly  Volume  of  Base  Milk  and 
Excess  Milk  They  Deliver? 

Dairymen  can  compute  their 
monthly  base  by  multiplying  their 
daily  base  by  the  number  of  days  in 
the  month.  The  volume  of  base  milk 
delivered  is  the  monthly  base  unless 
deliveries  are  less  than  the  monthly 
base.  In  this  case  all  of  the  milk  de¬ 
livered  is  base  milk. 

The  volume  of  excess  milk  is  com¬ 
puted  by  subtracting  the  monthly 
volume  of  base  milk  from  total  deliv¬ 
eries  for  the  month. 


BASE  RATING  PLAN 

EXAMPLE  FOR  PRODUCER  IN  201-210 
MILE  ZONE  FOR  3.5  MILK 

(A)  March  total  production  .  173.29  cwt. 

(Example  is  average  March  delivery 

per  dairy  in  pool) 

(B)  If  base  per  day  was  444  lbs., 

Base  milk  for  March  (444x31)  .  137.64  cwt. 

“Excess”  milk  (amount  produced 

over  monthly  base)  . .  35.65  cwt. 

(C)  Estimated  “Base”  price  201-210  mi. 

zone .  $4.76 

(D)  Estimated  “Excess”  price  .  $3.02 

What  value  would  be  under 
base-rating  plan: 

*  (Base)  137.64  cwt.  @  $4.76 . $655.17 

(Excess)  35.65  cwt.  @  $3.02 . $107.66 

Total  173.29  cwt . $762.83 

Actual  value  of  March  milk  to  dairyman 

used  in  this  example  was: 

173.29  cwt.  @  $4.30  =  $745.15 


How  Can  Dairymen  Compute  What 
Their  Return  For  Milk  Would  Be 
If  Bases  Were  Used? 

The  return  for  base  milk  and  ex¬ 
cess  milk  would  be  figured  separately 
and  then  added  to  obtain  the  total  return  for 
all  milk  delivered. 

The  volume  of  base  milk  should  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  estimated  base  price  to  get  the 
return  for  base  milk. 

The  volume  of  excess  milk  should  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  excess  price  to  obtain  the  return 
for  excess  milk.  For  March  1958,  the  esti¬ 
mated  base  price  was  $4.76  per  100  pounds 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  at  the  201-210  mile  zone. 

The  estimated  excess  price  was  $3.02  per 
100  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk.  The  same 
butterfat  and  location  differential  used  in 
computing  the  producers  uniform  price  for 
March  should  be  applied  to  the  base  price. 
Only  the  butterfat  differentials  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  excess  price. 

The  total  return  for  both  base  and  excess 
milk  should  be  compared  with  the  return  that 
producers  actually  received  for  milk  during 
March.  This  comparison  should  be  made  for 
each  month  that  base  and  excess  prices  are 
announced. 

Why  Was  July  Through  November  Chosen 
As  the  Base  Period? 

Several  different  base  periods  were  pro¬ 
posed  during  the  hearing  in  which  base  rating 
programs  were  considered.  The  periods  of 
August  through  November,  September 
through  December  and  July  through  Novem¬ 
ber  were  all  proposed.  The  latter  period  was 
selected  as  the  base  period  in  the  present  ex¬ 
perimental  program  because  experience,  in 


To  figure  how  you  would  fare  under  Base  Rating:  (A)  sub¬ 
stitute  your  own  production  for  March.  (B)  multiply  the 
daily  “base"  received  from  your  handler  by  31.  (C)  add 
to  or  subtract  from  the  $4.76  price,  the  freight  differential 
of  1.4^  for  each  zone  between  you  and  the  201-210  mile 
zone;  add  or  subtract  butterfat  differential;  add,  when  ap¬ 
plicable,  the  nearby  differential  and  direct  delivery  dif¬ 
ferential.  (D)  add  or  subtract  butterfat  differential  to  or 
from  the  $3.02  price  for  excess  (but  do  not  add  or  sub¬ 
tract  freight  differential;  and  do  not  add  the  nearby 
differential). 


other  markets  has  shown  a  tendency  for  a 
sharp  decline  in  milk  production  in  the 
months  immediately  preceding  the  base 
period.  Furthermore,  the  period  of  low  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  milkshed  has  shifted  from  late 
fall  to  the  early  fall  and  summer  months.  A 
July  through  November  base  period  would 
tend  to  improve  this  situation.  The  use  of 
this  base  period  in  the  present  experimental 
program  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
same  period  would  be  used  in  any  future  pro¬ 
gram  that  may  be  adopted. 

Does  the  Current  Base  Program  Provide 
For  the  Transfer  of  Bases? 

No,  the  present  program  does  not  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  bases.  A  producer  who 
takes  over  a  dairy  farm  from  another  operator 
does  not  receive  any  base. 

The  present  program  is  unrealistic  in  this 
respect.  Insufficient  evidence  was  presented  at 
the  hearing  to  permit  the  writing  of  transfer 
provisions  in  the  present  order.  Any  base  pro¬ 
gram  actually  used  in  pricing  milk  in  this 
market  in  all  likelihood,  would  contain  pro¬ 
visions  for  transferring  bases. 

In  What  Months  Would  Bases  Be  Used  in 
Pricing  Milk  In  Any  Future  Base  Program  ? 

This  question  is  impossible  to  answer  at 
this  time.  Two  basic  types  of  base  plans  are  in 
use  in  milk  marketing  orders,  and  both  types 
were  proposed  during  the  hearing  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  that  considered  base  plans. 

One  type  of  base  (Continued  on  Page  19) 


Get  your  new  home  freezer  in  the  month  of  June!  You'll  save  money,  and  you’ll  have  a  quality  freezer  that  will 
make  an  attractive  addition  to  your  home.  It’s  Freezer  Sale  Time  at  your  local  G.L.F.  Store. 


22  CU.  FT.  UPRIGHT 


•  takes  only  8M  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space  .  holds  770  lbs.  of  food 
.  extra  thick  insulation  .  ice 
cream  bar  holds  a  gallon  .  juice 
bar  for  26  six  ounce  cans  •  slide- 
out  basket  •  tilt-out  bin  •  4  wide 
shelves  .  adjustable  shelf  for 
odd  shaped  packages  .  safety 
latch  opens  from  inside 


Special  June  Price.  .  .  $345.00 
Terms  available  with  $34.50  down 


•  attractive  white  baked  enamel 
finish  will  not  discolor  or  chip 

•  holds  700  lbs.  of  food  •  91  lb. 
fast  freeze  compartment  •  slid¬ 
ing  storage  baskets  •  polysty¬ 
rene  finish  inside — makes  clean¬ 
ing  easy  •  interior  light  •  safety 
latch  •  outside  shell  is  treated 
on  its  inner  side  against  cor¬ 
rosion. 


Special  June  Price.  .  .  $205.00 
Terms  available  with  $29.50  down 


For  Good  Housekeeping  In  Your  Freezer 

G.L.F.  FREEZER 

PACKAGING 

MATERIAL. 


Wrapping  Papers 

•  Tite  Locker  Wrap  •  K.V.P. 
Freezer  Paper  •  Scotch  Brand 
Tape  •  Zer-O-Rap  Cellophane 

•  G.L.F.  Polycoated  Paper  • 
Aluminum  Frozen  Food  Wrap 

Containers 

•  Freezer  Boxes  •  Vapocans  • 
Flexible  Plastic  Containers  • 
Nestrite  Oaken  Buckets 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc, 


|E  DIDN’T  intend  to  ,  have 
another  tour  this  year,  but 
there  has  been  such  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  fall  trip  that  we 
decided  to  have  one  more 
.  .  .  .  and  what  a  trip!  In  cooperation 
with  our  travel  agents,  the  Travel  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  of  Needham,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  we  have  planned  a  sixteen-day 
tour  to  historic  New  England  and  Can¬ 
ada  that  we  think  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  delightful  trips  we 
have  ever  had.  The  dates  are  .Septem¬ 
ber  27  to  October  12. 

Our  party  will  travel  in  deluxe  sight¬ 
seeing  buses,  with  glass  domes  for  ex¬ 
tra  visibility.  We  will  stay  in  first-class 
hotels  (including  2  nights  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Chateau  Frontenac  in  Old  Que¬ 
bec).  Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  this  will  be  an  escorted  trip,  and 
the  all-expense  ticket  includes  every¬ 
thing — transportation,  scheduled  sight¬ 
seeing,  hotel  accommodations,  baggage 
transfer,  all  meals  and  tips.  The  price 
of  this  glamorous,  deluxe  vacation  is 
unbelievably  low:  $385.00. 

Our  party  will  gather  on  September 
27  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  spend  the  first 
night  there  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  Ho¬ 
tel.  Then  the  next  morning,  after 
breakfast,  we  will  board  our  deluxe 
buses  and  travel  across  southern  Ver¬ 
mont  to  New  Hampshire,  to  stay  over¬ 
night  in  the  heart  of  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  next  day  we  will  continue 
northward  to  the  300-year-old  city  of 
Quebec,  the  only  walled  city  in  North 
America. 

On  our  second  day  in  Quebec,  we  will 
make  a  side  trip  to  the  famous  shrine 
of  Sainte-Anne-de-Beaupre  and  also  to 
spectacular  Montmorency  Falls. 

The  next  morning  we  will  follow  the 
mighty  St.  Lawrence  River  northeast¬ 
ward  toward  the  Gaspe  Peninsula  and 
stay  overnight  in  Rimauski.  Then  on  to 
New  Brunswick  through  a  fairyland  of 
autumn  foliage,  sparkling  lakes  and 
streams.  The  next  day  will  find  us  at 
Moncton  and  we’ll  make  an  excursion 
to  Magnetic  Hill,  where  magnetism  ap¬ 
parently  allows  a  car  to  climb  the  hill 
with  the  motor  shut  off. 

We’ll  also  see  the  Bay.  of  Fundy  with 
!ts  thrilling  world-famous  tides  that 
iace  in  at  unbelievable  speed.  Both 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  200-year- 
old  city  of  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia  will 
e  visited.  We’ll  have  two  nights  in 
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EVANGEL! N  E  LAND 


When  we  visit  No¬ 
va  Scotia,  we  will 
travel  through  the 
heart  of  Evange¬ 
line  Land,  where 
stands  this  wistful 
statue  of  Evange¬ 
line,  immortalized 
by  the  poet  Long¬ 
fellow. 


Halifax,  with  a  day  to  relax  and  enjoy 
the  warm  Nova  Scotian  hospitality. 

On  October  7  will  come  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  parts  of  the  whole 
trip.  We  will  travel  through  Evange¬ 
line  Land  to  Yarmouth,  probably  the 
first  known  section  of  North  America. 
Evidence  has  been  found  to  prove  that 
Leif  Erikson  spent  the  summer  here  in 
the  year  1000.  From  Yarmouth  we  will 
cross  by  ferry  to  Bar  Harbor,  Maine, 
and  visit  Acadia  National  Park. 

There  will  be  a  beautiful  ride  through 
Maine’s  pine  woods  to  Augusta,  where 
we  will  spend  the  night.  The  next  day 
we  will  follow  the  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  turnpikes  to  Massachusetts, 
where  we  will  visit  Salem  with  its 
House  of  Seven  Gables,  fashionable 
Marblehead,  and  Swampscott.  Then  on 
to  Boston  for  three  nights,  with  day 
tours  that  will  bring  history  to  life  for 
you  .  .  .  you  will  see  Faneuil  Hall,  Paul 
Revere  House,  Old  North  Church,  Har¬ 
vard  College,  the  homes  of  Longfellow 
and  Lowell,  and  on  another  day  the 
land  of  the  Pilgrims,  traveling  through 
Quincy  to  Cohasset,  and  Buxbury  with 
the  home  of  John  and  Priscilla  Alden; 
then  Plymouth,  where  you  will  see 
Plymouth  Rock,  Pilgrim  Hall,  Old 
Town  House,  First  Church,  and  many 
other  replicas  of  the  Puritan  Settle¬ 
ment.  We  will  also  visit  the  Cape  Cod 
area  and  view  the  famous  Cape  Cod 
Canal,  completed  just  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  World  War  I. 

The  last  day  of  our  tour  finds  us 
traveling  through  the  beautiful  Berk- 
shires  on  our  way  back  to  Albany.  We 
will  hate  to  say  good-bye  to  the  good 
friends  we  have  made  on  the  tour,  but 
our  minds  will  be  full  of  wonderful 
memories  as  this  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  vacation  comes  to  a  close. 

If  you  would  like  to  join  our  party, 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  make  your 
reservation  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
is  sure  to  be  a  very  popular  tour.  We 
predict  that  many  who  have  traveled 
with  us  before  will  be  the  first  to  make 
their  reservations,  as  this  is  the  first 
New  England-Canada  tour1  we  have 
ever  offered. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  visit  some  of 
the  most  famous  places  in  northeastern 
America,  in  the  easiest,  most  comfort¬ 
able  way  possible.  You  will  be  travel¬ 
ing  with  the  best  of  all  company,  an 
American  Agriculturist  party;  you 
will  be  well  looked  after  from  start  to 
finish;  you  will  not  have  a  travel  care 
in  the  world,  no  tips  to  pay,  nothing 
to  do  but  have  a  wonderful  time  .  .  . 
and  at  a  very  moderate  cost  which  in¬ 
cludes  everything. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  on  this  page 
and  mail  it  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman, 
President,  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  We  will  be 
happy  to  send  you  the  printed  itinerary 
with  further  details.  Or,  if  you  wish, 
you  may  send  in  your  reservation  im¬ 
mediately  with  a  deposit  of  $50.00  per 


person.  This  amount  will  be  refunded  to 
you  promptly  if  you  should  have  to  can¬ 
cel  later. 

The  advantage  of  making  an  early 
reservation  is  that  it  will  hold  space  for 
you.  Many  American  Agriculturist 
tours  sell  out  as  soon  as  they  are  an¬ 
nounced.  We  will  have  to  limit  the  size 
of  our  party  for  this  fall  tour,  because 
there  is  a  definite  limit  to  hotel^  ac¬ 
commodations  in  the  Canadian  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces.  So  if  you  want  to  be 
sure  to  go  with  us,  put  your  reservation 
and  check  for  the  deposit  in  the  mail 
just  as  soon  as  possible!! 

Any  of  our  New  England  readers 
who  wish  to  come  with  us  may  join  our 
party  either  in  Albany  or  in  New 
Hampshire.  We  will  be  stopping  for 
lunch  on  the  first  day  at  Hanover  Inn, 
Hanover,  N.  H.  (home  of  Dartmouth 
College),  and  will  spend  that  night  in 
Waumbeck,  New  Hampshire. 


— Photo:  Canadian  National  Railways 

There  are  few  cities  in  the  world  which 
offer  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  so  im¬ 
pressive  and  beautiful  a  skyline  as  the 
city  of  Quebec,  with  its  ancient  ramparts 
and  the  famous  Chateau-Frontenac  domi¬ 
nating  the  scene. 


American  history  will  come  alive  for  us 
as  we  visit  some  of  the  oldest  permanent 
settlements  in  North  America.  Below  is  en¬ 
trance  to  Champlain's  Habitation  at  Port 
Royal,  Nova  Scotia. 

— Photo:  Nova  Scotia  Bureau  of  Information 


E.  R.  Eastman,  President, 

American  Agriculturist, 

B°x  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the  itinerary 
for  your  Low-Cost  Fall  Vacation  Tour,  September  27-October  12,  1958. 

Name _ _ _ ^ _ 

Address _ _ jc _ 

Please  print  your  name  and  address 


LOW-COST 
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is  three  days  later  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and 
six  days  later  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  “Tax  Freedom  Day” 
is  figured  this  way.  The  personal  income  for  1958 
of  United  States  taxpayers  is  estimated  at 
around  $350  billion.  Taxes — Federal,  state  and 
local — take  an  estimated  $125  billion,  or  36%, 
So  the  average  taxpayer  works  36%.  (132  days) 
of  the  year  to  pay  taxes — and  this  year  the  133rd 
day  of  the  year  was  May  13. 


COOPERATIVE  OR  IMO\? 

rjpO  A  CONSIDERABLE  degree,  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  you  as  a  dairyman  join  a 
labor  union  may  be  influenced  by  labor  union 
policy  rather  than  by  farm  policy. 

I  am  told  that  union  leaders  in  high  places 
disagree  as  to  the  advisability  of  organizing 
farmers.  If  the  present  flurry  of  organization 
among  dairymen  in  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  milk  shed  makes  progress,  and  the  final 
decision  by  union  leaders  is  to  go  ahead,  the  time 
may  come  when  you  as  a  dairyman  have  no 
choice — it  might  be,  “join  or  lose  your  market.” 
In  fact,  I  am  told  that  that  threat  is  already  be¬ 
ing  used  to  persuade  dairymen  to  join. 

Being  forced  to  join  a  union  against  your  will 
is  a  frightening  prospect,  but  it  is  not  inevitable. 
It  can  be  stopped  short  if  dairymen  individually 
will  think  through  the  implications  of  union 
membership  and  will  definitely  refuse  to  join  in 
spite  of  arguments  and  implied  threats. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  honest  labor  unions. 
We  merely  say,  let  them  bargain  for  wages;  let 
dairymen,  through  their  cooperatives,  bargain 
for  prices  for  their  products. 

It’s  easy  to  promise  great*results ;  it’s  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  deliver.  The  logical,  sure  way  to  get  a 
milk  price  justified  by  market  conditions  is  to 
support  and  strengthen  the  milk  cooperatives 
already  in  existence.  Over  a  long  pull,  no  agency 
can  get  more  than  such  a  price.  To  those  who 
say  that  the  cooperatives  have  failed  to  get  re¬ 
sults,  we  ask,  what  have  you’ done  to  help? 

CONGRATULATIONS! 

FTER  MUCH  discussion  and  some  com¬ 
promise  by  representatives  of  four  dairy  co¬ 
operatives  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milk 
shed,  it  now  looks  as  though  we  are  going  to  have 
action  on  a  program  of  milk  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  Our  sincere  congratulations  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  for  their  patience  and  hard  work! 

In  many  markets  where  it  has  been  tried,  the 
figures  show  quite  conclusively  that  advertising 
and  promotion  of  milk  has  increased  consump¬ 
tion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  higher  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  sold  in  bottles  at  the  fluid  price  the 
higher  will  be  the  blend  price  to  producers. 

Visits  with  many  farmers  lead  me  to  believe 
that  a  vast  majority  of  dairymen  approve  the 
program,  and  that  the  number  who  refuse  to 
contribute  will  be  exceedingly  small. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

GAIN  THERE  IS  some  danger  that  the 
acreage  of  potatoes  planted,  if  favored  with 
good  weather,  will  bring  a  crop  that  will  depress 
prices  below  reasonable  levels. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  over  the  history 
of  potato  growing.  Since  1935  there  has  been  a 
drastic  reduction  in  potato  acreage,  and  a  phen¬ 
omenal  increase  in  yield  per  acre  due  largely  to 
better  insect  control. 

In  addition  to  insect  control,  better  varieties 
and  more  certified  seed  have  been  produced.  In 
general,  more  bushels  of  seed  are  planted  per 
acre,  and  more  fertilizer  is  applied  per  acre. 


There  Js  no  question  but  that  a  moderate-sized 
crop  brings  the  growers  a  better  income  than  a 
large  total  crop.  For  example,  in  1954  the  total 
crop  was  about  220,000,000  cwt.,  and  brought 
growers  about  $395,000,000.  In  comparison,  the 
crop  in  1953  was  232,000,000  cwt.,  and  brought 
only  around  $252,000,000. 

FULL  SPEED  AHEAD 

OME  YEARS  ago  when  I  visited  a  large 
ranch  in  New  Mexico  I  found  that  one  man 
put  in  his  full  time  catching  predatory  animals. 
In  the  western  range  country  an  animal  that 
strays  from  the  group  is  an  easy  mark  for  such 
predators. 

To  a  degree,  the  same  can  be  true  of  individual 
dairymen  or  individual  milk  cooperatives.  That 
is  why  most  small  co-ops  have  banded  together 
in  groups. 

Charlie  Baldwin  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
dairymen  both  as  a  friend  and  as  a  capable 
leader  and  administrator.  It  is  entirely  natural, 
when  such  a  leader  passes,  for  some  uncertainty 
to  develop  over  policies  and  administration  until 
a  successor  is  chosen. 

Fortunately,  in  Ralph  Smith  the  Metropolitan 
Bargaining  Agency  has  a  loyal,  capable  man 
who  will  carry  on  effectively  until  an  executive 
secretary  is  chosen.  Meanwhile,  the  executive 
committee  and  the  directors  will  use  more  time 
in  laying  plans.  A  sound,  forward-looking  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  continued,  and  expanded,  one 
which  will  win  the  support  of  member  organiza 
tions  and  the  dairymen  who  belong  to  them. 

The  need  for  strong  farmer  cooperatives  was 
never  greater.  The  opportunities  for  service  by 
cooperatives  were  never  greater.  Strong,  loyal 
support  by  members  will  permit  them  to  grasp 
the  opportunities,  meet  the  responsibilities,  and 
serve  the  men  who  milk  the  cows. 

NEPPCO  ON  THE  JOB 

EPPCO,  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers' 
Council,  is  pushing  for  three  changes  in  the 
Federal  Poultry  .Inspection  regulations  which 
will  become  compulsory  next,  January  first. 
These  changes  are: 

1.  Postponement,  until  supported  by  research,  of 
the  requirement  to  remove  kidneys. 

2.  Permission  for  states  and  private  brands  to  use 
the  grad©'  designations  A-B-C  where  products 
meet  or  exceed  the  Federal  standards. 

3.  Permission  to  handle  both  inspected  and  non- 
inspected  products  in  qualified  plants  during 
the  permissive  inspection  period,  and  until 
January  1,  1959  when  inspection  becomes  man¬ 
datory. 

TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 

AY  13,  1958,  was  called  “Tax  Freedom 
Day,”  so  designated  by  the  Citizens  Public 
Expenditure  Survey  of  New  York  because  it 
marks  the  first  day  of  the  year  when  the  average 
^itizen  worked  for  himself  rather  than  for  gov: 
ernment. 

When  you  think  about  it  that  way,  it  sort  of 
staggers  you,  and  the  jolt  is  even  greater  when 
you  realize  that  “TajrdFreedom  Day”  this  year 


FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

“Let  me  congratulate  you  wholeheartedly  on  an 
excellent  job  in  your  book,  LIVE  AND  LEARN.  I 
especially  want  to  congratidate  you  on  your  chapter 
entitled  ‘Understanding  Our  Economic  System.’  Far 
too  many  people  have  given  lip  service  to  the  so- 
called  free  enterprise  system  without  understanding 
our  particular  American  brand  of  ‘free  enterprise.’ 
There  is  both  danger  and  opportunity  within  our 
particular  kind  of  capitalistic  structure.” — Herschel 
D.  Newsom,  Master,  National  Grange 

ANGER  and  Opportunity!”  What  greater 
challenges  could  young  people  have?  But  how 
essential  is  understanding,  and  in  Mr.  Cosline’s 
book,  “Live  and  Learn”,  are  some  of  the  most 
“readable”  chapters  that  young  people  could 
wish  for.  High  school  students  and  youth  leaders 
alike  could  profit  by  reading  it.  It  will  never  be 
“dated,”  for  the  principles  it  exemplifies  are  fun¬ 
damental. 

Topics  such  as  “Getting  an  Education,” 
“Choosing  a  Life  Partner,”  “Being  a  Leader,”  as 
well  as  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Newsom,  are 
stimulating  and  thought-provoking.  Copies  can 
be,.pbtained  from  American  Agriculturist,  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  $3.50— a 
good  investment. — I.M.L. 

TRAINING  A  COW  DOG 

GOOD  COW  DOG  can  be  the  equivalent  of 
an  extra  hand  on  the  farm. 

But  well-trained  dogs  don’t  “just  happen.”  It 
takes  a  lot  of  work  and  patience — on  both  sides 
— before  an  awkward,  ungainly  pup  becomes  the 
kind  of  dog  that  is  a  pleasure  to  watch. 

If  you  have  trained  a  dog  to  drive  cows,  write 
us  a  letter  telling  us  how  you  did  it.  Perhaps  you 
have  trained  him  to  other  duties,  too.  Don’t 
make  your  letters  too  long,  and  address  them  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Contest  Department, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  that  is  judged  most 
interesting  will  receive  a  check  for  $5.00.  The 
second  best  letter  will  receive  $3.00,  and  all  other 
letters  that  we  can  find  space  to  use  in  the  paper 
will  be  paid  $1.00.  No  letters  will  be  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  the  contest  will  close  June  18. 


^HARACTER  makes  the  man,  experience 

makes  the  character,  and  mistakes  make  the 
experiences. 

*  *  * 

Man  is  the  only  animal  that  works  himself 
to  death  to  get  money  so  he  won’t  have  to  work 
so  hard. 

sjc  sft  lf» 

About  the  only  thing  modern  day  youngsters 
Will  do  for  a  dime  is  argue  that  it  should  have 
been  a  quarter. 

•k  »{*  IjC 

This  is  the  final  test  of  a  gentleman:  his  re¬ 
spect  for  those  who  can  be  of  no  possible  service 
to  him. — William  Lyon  Phelps 
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AA’s  Farm 

0 

Dollar  Guide 


MILK  PRICES:  On  this  page  in  the  February  15  issue,  Professor  Story 
^ of  Cornell  indicated  that  the  April  1  drop  in  price  sup¬ 
ports  would  decrease  milk  prices  less  than  many  had  anticipated.  He  was  right. 
The  uniform  price  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milk ’shed  for  April,  the  first 
month  in  which  the  price  support  decreases  were  effective,  was  $3.99  per  cwt.. 
compared  to  $3.97  in  April,  1957.  Some  are  now  predicting  that  the  uniform 
price  for  the  next  six  months  will  at  least  equal  1957. 

In  the  May  17  issue,  milk  price  estimates  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  mar¬ 
ket  were  given  for  coming  months.  Here  are  estimates  of  the  Milk  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  the  Boston  market  for  the  next  few  months: 


1957 

1958 

^  t 

1957 

1958 

April 

$4.07 

$3.87 

June 

$3.89 

*$3.60 

May 

3.84  • 

3.60 

July 

4.54 

4.15 

USDA  states  that  the  feed  grain  carryover  on  October  1  will  be  62  million 
tons,  which  will  be  13  million  tons  above  a  year  ago  and  twice  as  much  as  was 
carried  over  five  years  ago. 

DAIRY  MONTH:  Excellent  promotion  in  the  way  of  a  joint  butter  and 

egg  promotion,  with  the  theme  “Tomorrow  Morning 
Fresh  Eggs  Fried  in  Butter,”  is  being  planned  by  the  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board.  P.E.N.B.  is  sending  out  thousands 
of  “recipe  releases”  to  newspapers,  featuring  milk  and  butter  in  combination 
with  egg  dishes. 


CHERRY  ORDER:  On  May  20,  125  interested  growers  attended  the 

hearing  in  Rochester  on  a  proposed  State  market¬ 
ing  Order  for  cherries  to  provide  for  a  grower  assessment  for  promotion,  adver¬ 
tising  and  research  of  up  to  $3.00  a  ton  on  marketable  sour  cherries.  No  objec¬ 
tions  were  voiced  by  growers  at  the  hearing.  v 

The  next  step  could  be  the  drafting  of  an  Order  by  Commissioner  Carey.  If 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  growers  voting,  it  could  become  effective  with 
the  1958  crop. 

GAS  TAX  REFUND:  If  you  neglected  to  get  a  refund  on  your  Federal 

gas  for  the  first  six  months  in  1956,  you  may  still 
be  able  to  get  it.  Watch  for  definite  announcement.  It  is  felt  that  because  the 
refund  idea  was  new  many  farmers  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Also,  plan  to 
get  your  refund  on  the  Federal  gas  tax  for  gas  used  on  the  farm  in  the  first 
six  months  of  ’58. 

BRUCELLOSIS:  The  following  New  Jersey  standards  are  to  be  met  if 

New  York  dairymen  are  to  maintain  their  New  Jersey 

markets : 

1.  Milk  Ring  Test:  (a)  The  milk  ring  test,  if  employed  routinely,  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  once  every  six  months;  (b)  Negative  milk 
ring  tests  shall  continue  to  qualify  the  animals  in  the  herd;  (c)  Herds  found 
to  be  suspicious  to  the  milk  ring  test,  shall  be  blood-tested  within  45  days  after 
the  ring  test. 

2.  Blood  Test:  (a)  Herds  must  be  blood-tested  every  12  months  when  no  milk 
ring  tests  are  employed;  (b)  Blood  tests  disclosing  no  reactors  shall  qualify  the 
herd  for  the  12  months  following  the  blood  test;  (c)  Reactors  revealed  on  blood 
tests  shall  be  eliminated  as  a  source  of  milk  and  within  30  days  of  the  positive 
blood  test  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  herd  and  within  60  days  the  herd  shall 
be  retested. 


lyiY  NEIGHBOR  said  the  other  day, 
it’s  hard  work  making  farming 
pay;  there’s  bugs  and  pests  to  bother 
us,  the  weather  gets  obstreperous, 
then  if  the  season  is  all  right,  the 
prices  drop  clear  out  of  sight.  That 
feller  works  from  daylight  till  the  sun 
has  sunk  behind  the  hill,  and  often  it’s 
long  after  dark  before  he’s  finished 
and  can  park  his  worn-out  carcass  in 
the  bed  and  rest  his  bones  and  buzzing 
head.  If  toiling  eighteen  hours  a  day 
is  really  what  makes  fai’ming  pay,  my 
neighbor’d  be  a  millionaire  without 
a  worry  or  a  care. 

The  fact  is,  all  of  neighbor’s  pains 
have  never  made  him  many  gains;  the 
fate  of  us  farm  folks  depends  upon 
the  way  the  season  ends;  if  our  crops 
all  should  turn  out  good  while  others 
raise  half  what  they  should,  then  we’ll 
have  money  in  the  bank  and  only  our 
good  luck  to  thank.  I  ain’t  so  very 
rich,  by  gee,  and  prob’ly  I  will  never  be  but  always  I’ve  enough  to  eat  and 
at  day’s  end  I’m  not  all  beat;  a  little  work  is  all  okay,  but  as  for  toiling 
ev’ry  day,  for  all  the  cash  there  is  in  it  there’s  not  much  point,  I’d 
rather  sit. 


Hanson  makes  winds  work  for  you 

"Swath-o-mati(ally" 


Sura&i'-O'-ffuUfo 

Brodjet 


Now,  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  wind  by 
always  spraying  with  it,  never  against  it! 
Hanson  "Swath-o-matic”  Brodjet  does  it  all 
for  you  automatically.  When  operating  in 
strong  side  winds,  you  can  spray  to  either  side 
of  your  tractor  with  swaths  up  to  40-feet.  Or 
in  normal  or  head-wind,  tail-wind  conditions, 
you  can  spray  to  both  sides  with  swaths  up  to 
68-feet.  Photos  above  illustrate. 

It's  FIVE  farm  sprayers  in  ONE,  too! 

You’ll  also  like  the  outstanding  versatility 
of  the  Hanson  "Swath-o-matic”  Brodjet — actu¬ 
ally  handles  every  job  in  a  complete,  year-round 
spraying  program.  A  few  are 
shown  at  right.  This  popular 
sprayer,  less  pump  kit,  costs 
only  .  .  . 


$79.50 


F.O.B.  Factory 


Hanson 


i 

. . .  complete  trailer,  pump  kit  and 
boom  /sprayer,  featuring  . .  . 

ceramic  nozzles! 

Here  is  the  kind  of  spraying 
dependability  for  which  Hanson 
is  famous,  at  a  price  you  just  can’t 
beat.  Included  are  Hanson’s  cer¬ 
amic  nozzles  with  truly  amazing 
resistance  to  wear  and  corrosion; 
semi-automatic,  8-way  control 
manifold;  3-section  boom  spray¬ 
er;  nylon-roller  pump  kit;  and 
an  all-welded,  steel  trailer  with 
roller  wheel-bearings.  Get  yours 
today ! 


F.O.B.  Factory 


New  Fiberglass  sprayer  tanks... 


Strong,  lightweight  200-gal.  tanks  — 
won’t  rust  or  corrode.  Translucent  Fiber¬ 
glass  always  shows  chemical  level;  cali¬ 
brated  at  1-gal.  intervals. 


Free!  Spraying 
Charts! 


I 


HANSON  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
4368  Charles  St.,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 

^  Rush  details  about  Hanson  equipment  and  free  spray  chart  to:  1 

Name _ | 

Address _ 


Post  Office. 


State 


I 


(354)  6 
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TOP  DRIVE 
PULLS  LOAD  UP 

greater  efficiency 
requires  less  power. 
Smaller,  less  costly 
motor  is  needed. 


DISCHARGE 
TO  EITHER  SIDE 

makes  unloading 
bales  easier  .  .  . 
faster.  Saves  carry- 
ing  to  end  of 
wagon. 


SLIP  CLUTCH 

protects  all 
moving  parts  .  . 
safeguards 
operator. 


the  Best 

Farm  Elevator 

'  - 

is  the  real  economy  buy 


SERVING 
AGRICULTURE 
SINCE  1910 


60°  ELEVATION 
WITH  SAFETY 


Smoker’s  exclusive 
4Va"  non-tilting 
flights  provide 
50%  more  load 
support. 


A  quality-built  Smoker  will  reach  as 
high  .  .  .  save  more  time  and  work  .  .  . 
than  other  size  larger  elevators.  60° 
elevation  is  exclusive  with  Smoker  .  .  . 
provides  more  elevating  reach  per  foot 
of  elevator  length.  When  you  compare 
elevator  prices  on  the  basis  of  cost  per 
foot  of  elevating  reach  .  .  .  Smoker  is 
the  real  economy  buy. 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC.,  Intercourse,  Pa. 

Send  new  booklet  "Smoker  Manual  on  Modern  Crop  Handling 
Methods"  to  : 


n 

GET  MORE  REACH 
SAVE  MORE  TIME 


WITH  A  M 


Get  this  FREE  booklet.  I 

Tells  how  to  pick  the  best  farm  > 
elevator  for  your  needs. 


NEW,  LOW  PRICES 
ON  THE  FAMOUS  RAVEN 

Silo-Cap 


Stop  spoilage— make  feed  more  nourishing 
—cut  feed  cost.  And  you  save  MORE  at 
this  new  price. 


More  value  from  your 
silage.  Seamless  plastic 
seals  in  nutrition  .  .  . 
locks  out  air  and  mois¬ 
ture.  Easy  to  install  — 
pays  for  itself  in  better 
feed,  and  lower  supple¬ 
ment  cost.  Order  now. 
Send  check  or  money 
order  for  postage  paid 
shipment  by  return  mail. 


$4  99 

FITS  12’  SILO 

$5” 

FITS  14’  SILO 
$7  49 

FITS  16’  SILO 

$Q  99 

• 

FITS  18’  SILO 


Silo-Cap 


RAVEN  INDUSTRIES,  Box  227,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 
Send  Check  or  Money  Order.  Postage  Paid. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  <§>  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  Bi  NG  H  A  M  TON,  NEW  YORK 


PROFIT  PLANNED 

IRRIGATION 


SYSTEMS 


See  Your  Dealer  or -Contact 

W.  R.  Ames  Company 

4511  E.  OSBORNE  .  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 
Also  San  Francisco  &  Sidney,  Australia 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464-H  CAMDEN  1 .  N.  J. 


Works 


The  supci;-pcnetratinR  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES.  GARAGES. 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Charlotte.  North  Carolina 


Supplemental  irrigation,  using  light  pipe,  fire  hose  and  centrifugal  pump  to  sprinkler- 
irrigate  two  acres  of  potatoes  on  George  Donnelly's  Erie  County  farm. 


Get  the  Most  for 

Your  Irrigating  Money 

By  M.  M.  WEAVER 

(Soil  Conservation  Service  Engineer) 


IRRIGATION  is  suffering  severe 
growing  pains  in  New  York  State. 
It  has  been  a  much-discussed  sub¬ 
ject.  Still  is.  There  are  those  who  advo¬ 
cate  irrigation  and  others  who  say  that 
it  doesn’t  pay. 

Whether  or  not  you  irrigate  is  up  to 
you.  If,  however,  you  are  going  to  irri¬ 
gate,  there  are  several  broad  principles 
to  follow  to  get  the  most  for  your 
money.  Let’s  talk  about  some  of  them. 

We  assume  that  you  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  source  of  water.  It  may  be  a  lake 
or  a  stream.  It  may  be  a  farm  pond  but 
it  takes  a  big  one  to  store  enough  water 
for  irrigation.  It  takes  storage  space 
for  about  325,000  gallons  to  irrigate  one 
acre.  This  is  equal  to  one  foot  of  water 
over  one  acre  of  ground.  We  have  to 
keep  in  mind  that  seepage  and  evapora¬ 
tion  will  take  a  share  of  the  irrigation 
water  before  it  gets  to  the  crops.  Net 
use  will  be  only  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
water  stored. 

If  you’re  going  to  irrigate,  don’t  be 
stingy  with  fertilizers  or  it’ll  cost  you 
money  in  the  end.  Use  all  the  fertilizer 
needed  to  grow  a  good  crop.  Be  pre¬ 
pared  to  use  even  more  if  necessary 
with  irrigation.  Use  at  least  the  maxi¬ 
mum  recommended  for  the  crop. 

It  pays  to  keep  the  organic  content  of 
your  soil  high.  Organic  matter  holds 
more  water  in  the  soil  for  plant  use. 
And  a  mulch  will  cut  down  evaporation 
once  you  get  the  water  into  the  soil.  So 
mulching  is  a  profitable  practice.  It’s 
cheaper  to  store  water  in  the  soil  than 
it-  is  to  pump  it  to  the  soil. 

Good  drainage  is  important.  Water¬ 
logged  fields  can’t  grow  good  crops. 
With  the  added  expense  of  irrigation, 
every  part  of  every  field  has  to  give  its 
maximum  yield. 

Check  Your  Soil 

Know  your  soils  and  what  they  can 
do  best  for  you.  You  can  get  help  on 
this  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
through  your  soil  conservation  district. 
You  can  also  get  help  from  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service.  The  technicians,  without 
charge,  will  tell  you  about  the  type  of 
soil,  its  water-holding  capacity,  infiltra¬ 
tion  rates  and  an  application  rate  for 
irrigation  water.  They  will  also  give 
you  information  on  the  relative  eleva¬ 
tions  of  your  source  of  water  and  the 
high  and  low  areas  in  your  field. 

No  one  can  design  a  good  irrigation 
system  without  this  information.  When 
you  get  this  information,  take  it  to  a 
reliable  equipment  dealer  who  has  had 
irrigation  experience  and  can  design  a 
system  tailored  to  your  farm. 

A  portable  sprinkler  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  is  designed  to  cover  a  part  of  the 
field  at  one  setting.  After  water  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  part,  the  system  is  moved 
to  another  area  of  the  field.  A  good  de¬ 
sign  allows  time  to  cover  these  suc¬ 


cessive  areas  before  the  plants  in  the 
last  area  suffer  for  lack  of  water, 
Sprinkling  should  get  back  to  the  first 
setting  before  more  than  half  of  the 
water  in  the  plant  root  zone  is  used. 
This  plan  allows  time  to  complete  the 
second  cycle  of  the  areas  before  the 
plants  suffer.  We’re  assuming  a  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  rain  during  the  irrigation 
period. 

Don't  Waste  Water 

For  conservation  irrigation,  no  more 
water  need  be  applied  than  can  be  | 
stored  in  the  effective  root  zone.  Water  I 
that  goes  below  the  root  zone  is  wasted.  I 
Besides,  it  takes  with  it  some  of  your 
most  valuable  fertilizing  elements. 
Water  applied  too  fast  runs  off  over  the 
surface.  That,  too,  is  a  total  loss,  and 
you^oay  for  it. 

Get  a  pump  of  the  right  size  so  that 
the  motor  will  not  loaf  or  over-work. 
Make  allowance  for  future  needs.  Many 
irrigators  have  wasted  their  money  on 
systems  not  designed  to  fit  their  needs, 
They  have  had  to  trade  in  their  pumps. 
And,  second-hand  pumps  fetch  little 
more  than  last  year’s  overalls. 

See  that  the  pipe  is  large  enough  to 
keep  friction  losses  low.  It  costs  money 
to  buck  friction.  Too  much  friction  in 
the  lateral  lines  causes  an  uneven  dis¬ 
tribution  of  water.  So  it’s  important 
that  the  main  line  and  laterals  be  based 
on  economical  pipe  sizes  according  to 
allowable  friction  losses.  If  all  sprink¬ 
lers  don’t  operate  at  their  proper  press¬ 
ure  and  capacity,  you  may  waste  water 
at  one  end  of  the  system  while  the 
other  end  does  not  get  enough. 

A  good  designer  considers  all  these 
items,  along  with  the  crops  you  want 
to  grow.  It  would  help  if  you’d  ask  your 
equipment  dealer  to  furnish  you  with  a 
performance  curve  for  his  pumps  and 
specify  the  efficiency  rating  for  the  ca¬ 
pacity  required  to  meet  your  needs. 

Consider  other  possible  uses  of  you1 
irrigation  system.  It  can  give  a  boost 
to  small  seeds,  such  as  onions  or  let¬ 
tuce,  at  planting  time.  You  can  gread) 
reduce  the  loss  resulting  from  wind 
blowing  the  seed  out  of  muck  land. 

Sprinkler  irrigation  can  control  fros 
damage  to  certain  truck  crops.  It  takes 
a  different  lay-out  and  more  equipment 
though  present  equipment  can  ^ 
adapted  to  frost  protection  by  changing 
nozzle  sizes  and  lateral  spacing.  Ne|' 
York  farmers  have  found  that  irriga 
ing  can  mean  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  during  spring  frosts. 

Think  over  your  irrigation  needs  ani 
allow  time  to  prepare  a  proper  design 
based  on  your  crops  and  soils.  If  y°u 
wait  till  the  new  crop  year  is  upon  y°^ 
there’s  danger  you’ll  buy  a  “pump 
pipe”  rather  than  an  irrigation  system 
A  system  costs  no  more.  In  the  end, 
may  cost  much  less. 
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“Just  look  at  our  new  Hayliner  go! 
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FLOW  ACTION 

makes  the  difference! 

Greatest  advance  in  baling  in  £8  years!  Aluminum 
feeder  tines  measure  off  right  amount  of  hay  .  .  . 
move  it  gently  toward  bale  chamber  . .  .  distribute 
load  evenly  to  make  firm,  square,  uniformly 
sliced  bales.  There’s  no  auger;  no  wadboard. 
Hay  has  no  leaf-stripping  corners  to  turn.  New 
Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


Twine  and  wire.  Super  9, 
9,000  ft.,  325  lbs.  average 
tensile  strength.  Long  10, 
10,000  ft.,  290  lbs.  New 
Holland  baler  wire  is  tem¬ 
pered  for  toughness. 


It’s  the  fastest,  gentlest  baler  in  its  class.  Replace  your 
old  model  baler  with  this  sturdy,  streamlined  Hayliner  68 — 
and  you’ll  finish  up  this  year’s  haymaking  in  a  breeze! 


Still  got  plenty  of  baling  to  do?  It’ll 
be  a  lot  easier  and  quicker  with  New 
Holland’s  Hayliner  68! 

What’s  more  .  .  .  you’ll  get  the  leafiest, 
tastiest,  richest  bales  you  ever  fed  your 
livestock.  Because  the  Hayliner  68  saves 
the  leaves  .  .  .  packs  evenly  for  quick, 
nutrient-saving  drying. 

It’s  the  most  advanced  baler  you  can 
buy — because  it  has  New  Holland’s  ex¬ 


clusive  Flow-Action.  It’s  proven  with 
over  a  year’s  successful  operation  on 
thousands  of  farms  behind  it.  It’s  the 
most  wanted  baler— has  outsold  any  other 
since  its  introduction. 

The  Hayliner  68  pulls  lightly  .  .  .  has 
fewer  moving  parts.  That  means  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  are  simpler  and 
cheaper.  See  it  at  your  New  Holland 
dealer’s ...  or  send  coupon  below. . .  today! 


rm 


New  Holland 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY,  1106  Oak  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Please  rush  me  free  catalog  on  Hayliner  68. 


Name:. 


Address: 


City: 


-State:. 
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For  effective  brush  killing  use 


WEEDONE 

'Kitten  32 

The  most  imitated  brush  killer  in  the  world 

1  ■  This  is  the  original— yet  it  costs 

no  more 

2  a  Use  it  either  as  foliage  or  basal 

spray— at  any  time  of  year 

3-  Kills  over  100  woody  plants 


Buy 


10NE  BRUSH 

minions 
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-  WEEDONE 

“Stu^A  TCittei 

IP 

mm 
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ILLER  32 

2, 4, 5-T /A*  2, 4-D 

IP 

MBs  ‘1  lit 

55=^1 

Be  Sure  You 

“GET  YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH!” 

Buy  WEEDONE  LV  4 

The  first... and  still  the  best  low-volatile  2,4-D  ester 

la  It  goes  twice  as  far  because  it’s  twice 
as  strong 

2  m  Kills  the  tough  weeds  where  others  fail 
3a  Costs  less 

Buy  WEEDONE  LV  4  in  1,  5,  30  or  52  gallon  sizes 
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AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  •  AMBLER,  PA.  •  Niles,  Calif. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  «  Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5 -T  Weed  Killers 


[  WEEDONE  I 


I  WEEDONE  | 


FREE  NEWS  SERVICE  ON  CROP  DRYING! 


Practical,  Portable 
HAY  DRYER 


High  capacity.  Safe.  Indirect 
oil-fired.  Dries  hay,  corn,  grain. 
For  information,  write  today. 


LENNOX 


New  profit-making  ideas  on 
corn,  fiay,  grain,  sorghum 

You  receive  interesting,  valuable 
articles  on  crops  throughout  the 
year.  Written  by  experts.  Perma¬ 
nent  file  folder.  Everything  free. 
No  obligation.  Send  name,  ad¬ 
dress  now  to  Lennox  Industries 
Inc.,  Farm  Equipment  Division, 
Dept.  A-6,  1701  East  Euclid, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


Lennox  Industries  Inc.,  Des  Moines  5,  Iowa 


MILK  NEWS 


®  Promotion  Pact 
®  Connecticut  Order? 


CO-OPS  AGREE  ON 
ADVERTISING  PROGRAM 

HE  way  was  mapped  at  Syracuse 
last  month  for  a  unified  fluid  milk 
promotional  program  designed  to  bring 
better  income  to  dairymen  in  the  New 
York  milkshed. 

The  plan,  except  for  some  minor 
points,  was  agreed  to  by  the  four  major 
milk  cooperatives  in  the  milkshed. 
When  these  final  points  are  taken  care 
of,  the  proposed  plan  will  be  submitted 
to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
and  to  Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford,  market  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Order  27,  for  their  ap¬ 
proval. 

Norman  Myrick  of  New  York,  editor 
of  the  American  Milk,  Review,  was 
chairman  of  the  tneeting  at  Syracuse. 
Representatives  from  each  of  the  four 
milk  cooperatives  were  headed  by: 
James  A.  Young,  president  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency;  Owen  Crumb,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  the  Eastern 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion;  Dr.  Kenneth  Shaul,  president  of 
the  Mutual  Federation  of  Independent 
Cooperatives;  and  Lee  Hamrick,  public 
relations  director  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association. 

The  points  agreed  upon  by  the  four 
cooperatives  included : 

*  1.  The  establishment  of  the  “Milk 
Market  Development  Authority  of  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Milkshed.”  The 
membership  of  this  Authority  will  be 
made  up  of  14  people:  Two  from  each 
of  the  four  cooperative  groups;  three 
representatives  of  unaffiliated  indepen¬ 
dent  producers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
commissioners  or  secretaries  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey;  and  the  Deans  of  the  Col¬ 
leges  of  Agriculture  in  these  three 
states,  or  their  representatives.  The 
Deans,  or  their  appointed  representa¬ 
tives,  will  serve  on  the  Authority  in 
advisory  capacities  without  voting 
power. 

2.  That  all  members  of  the  Authority 
be  appointed  by  June  15  in  the  hope 
that  it  can  meet  by  that  date. 

3.  That  Norman  Myrick,  who  mod¬ 
erated  the  Syracuse  meeting,  prepare 
the  letter  of  transmittal  to  Benson  and 
Blanford  outlining  the  general  policy 
to  be  followed  by  the  Authority.  This 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  various  groups 
for  their  study  in  order  that  any 
changes  agreed  upon  may  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  final  draft  by  Myrick. 

4.  The  Authority  will  be  bound  by  the 
following  points: 

a.  It  will  conduct  a  research  and  test¬ 
ing  program  to  determine  the  best 
means  of  milk  promotion. 

b.  Solicit  voluntary  assistance  and 
cooperation  among  handlers. 

c.  The  amount  to  be  deducted  from 
producers  will  be  no  more  than  one 
cent  per  cwt.  during  the  first  year. 

d.  The  positive  letter  program  will 
not  begin  until  the  market  administra¬ 
tor  certifies  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
handlers,  by  volume  of  milk  processed, 
have  sent  out  letters  to  the  producers. 
(The  positive  letter  or  so  called  set- 
aSide  letter  is  one  notifying  producers 
of  the  deduction  of  one  cent  per  cwt. 
for  promotion  which  gives  the  produc¬ 
ers  an  opportunity  to  instruct  the  hand¬ 
ler  not  to  deduct  the  money  from  his 
check  if  the  producer  it  not  in  favor  of 
such  a  promotional  program.) 

e.  The  deduction  program  will  stop  if 
less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  producers 
participate  for  a  period  of  three  con¬ 
secutive  months.  . 

f.  Cancellation  privileges  are  always 
to  be  present  in  the  program. 


5.  Until  such  time  as  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  for  the  expenses  of  the  Authority, 
the  four  qualified  cooperatives  will 
share  legitimate  expenses  bn  an  equal 
basis. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  all 
dairymen  in  the  milkshed  participated 
in  this  program,  funds  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk  would  total  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually. 

WANT  CONNECTICUT 
UNDER  ORDER  27 

HREE  of  the  four  major  milk  co¬ 
operatives  in  the  New  York  milk¬ 
shed  filed  petitions  with  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson,  May  14,  requesting 
that  Connecticut  be  added  to  the  New 
York  milkshed. 

In  the  petitions  it  was  pointed  out 
that  Connecticut  is  unable  to  produce 
all  of  the  milk  it  uses,  and  draws 
heavily  on  New  York  State  farms,  and 
from  Berkshire  County  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  It  was  contended  that  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Connecticut  would  slightly  in¬ 
crease  the  fluid  utilization  of  the  milk¬ 
shed  production  and  for  this  reason 
raise  the  blend  price  paid  to  farmers. 

The  cooperatives  submitting  the  pe¬ 
tition  were  Mutual '  Federation  of  In¬ 
dependent  Cooperatives,  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  and  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association.  The 
fourth  major  cooperative,  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  Association,  did 
not  file  a  petition,  but  Owen  Crumb, 
Eastern’s  director  of  public  relations 
told  the  Syracuse  Post  Standard  that 
his  organization  believes  there  is  a  de¬ 
finite  need  for  regulation  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  that  a  method  should  be 
adopted  whereby  adjacent  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  would  receive  protection. 

The  Metropolitan  Agency  and  the 
Dairymen’s  League  took  a  secondary 
position  in  their  petitions  stating  their 
belief  that  “orderly  marketing  condi¬ 
tions  can  be  attained,  but  much  less 
effectually,  through  a  separate  Connec¬ 
ticut  order  with  Putnam,  Dutchess  and 
Columbia  counties  in  New  York  state 
and  Berkshire  county  in  Massachusetts 
included  in  the  marketing  order.” 

Petitions  have  also  been  filed  with 
the  U.S.D.A.  by  the  Connecticut  Mu¬ 
tual  Milk  Producers  Ass’n.  and  other 
groups,  requesting  a  separate  Federal 
Milk  Marketing  Order  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  State  of  Connecticut. 
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All  in  Code 

By  George  S.  Edmonds 

TWO  telegraph  operators,  en  route  to 
a  convention,  occupied  the  only 
available  but  separate  seats  in  a  crowd¬ 
ed  railway  coach.  Soon  one  of  the  men 
noticed  the  familiar  code  in  the  rattling 
of  a  loose  window  latch  and  he  picked 
up  this  message  from  his  friend  in  the 
seat  behind  him: 

“When  we  enter  the  tunnel  just 
ahead,  I  shall  lean  forward  and  give 
that  gorgeous  blonde  sitting  beside  you 
a  smack  right  on  her  rosy  cheek,  and 
she  will  hand  you  one  right  on  your 
big  kisser.” 

Then  the  latch  on  the  window  behind 
the  sender  rattled  furiously  and  he 
picked  up  this  message: 

“If  you  do,  old  boy,  when  we  leave 
this  train  I  shall  smack  you  one  ri ght 
on  your  eye.  She  is  my  wife.” 
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Here  is  a  close  look  at  a 
conditioner  connected  up 
with  a  mower.  Note  the 
pto  shaft  which  takes  the 
power  from  the  mower 
back  to  the  gear-box  on 
the  top  of  the  conditioner. 


By 

THOMAS  E. 
CLAGUE, 
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JUST  what  is  a  hay  conditioner  .  .  . 

what  does  it  do  .  .  .  and  how  does  it 
do  it?  The  hay  conditioners  now  on  the 
market  are  pto-driven,  trailing  ma¬ 
chines  which  contain  one  or  more  pair 
of  heavy  rollers.  The  hay  runs  through 
the^e  rollers  and  is  “conditioned”  — 
the  stems  are  broken  open  so  they  will 
dry  more  rapidly. 

This  is  important  because  the  rela¬ 
tively  thin  leaves  dry  so  much  more 
quickly  than  the  heavier  stems.  Usual¬ 
ly,  by  the  time  the  stems  are  dry,  the 
leaves  are  overdry — so  they  shatter  and 
are  left  on  the  ground.  Since  the  leaves 
contain  75%  of  the  protein  and  calcium 
•  •  .60%  of  thh  total  digestive  nutri¬ 
ents  and  the  phosphorus  .  .  .  and  most 
of  the  carotene  or  Vitamin  A  .  .  .  you 
can  see  that  losing  the  leaves  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  costly  business. 

So  costly,  in  fact,  that  Leo  Fryman, 
extension  dairyman  for  the  University 
of  Illinois,  says  that  leaving  half  the 
leaves  in  the  field  costs  you  about  as 
much  as  leaving  25  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre.  This  is  with  good  alfalfa.  And  he 
says  that  a  poor  job  of  hay-making 
often  costs  you  half  the  leaves. 

Now  if  you  had  a  corn  picker  that 
was  costing  you  25  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  you’d  probably  try  to  reduce  that 
loss  by  spending  some  money  for  re¬ 
pairs,  or  trading  it  for-  a  better  ma¬ 
chine.  With  that  kind  of  a  loss,  you 
could  afford  to. 

Two-Way  Help 

And  it  is  entirely  possible  that  you 
could  afford  to  -buy  a  hay  conditioner 
because  of  these  two  ways  in  which  it 
can  improve  your  return  per  hay  acre. 

The  first  way  is  by  greatly  reducing 
your  leaf  loss,  during  a  normal  harvest- 
cycle  —  thus  improving  over-all  hay 
quality.  This  is  hard  to  measure,  but 
s°me  dairy  farmers  have  found  that 
feeding  of  conditioned  hay  has  allowed 
them  to  cut  their  grain  and  supplement 
ration.  substantially — and  still  maintain 
high  production. 

One  farmer  had  this  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  last_  winter  when  he  used  up 
ad  of  his  own  conditioned  hay,  and  had 
to  buy  hay.  As  soon  as  he  started  us- 
“ordinary”  hay,  he  had  to  double 
bis  ration  of  grain  and  supplement  to 
biaintain  production. 

The  second  way  you’ll  improve  your 
leturn  per  hay-acre  is  by  reducing 
weather-loss.  If  you  can  keep  hay  from 
getting  rained  on,  it  will  be  of  much 
igher  quality.  Conditioned  hay  dries  in 
/a  to  i/2  iess  time  than  unconditioned 
‘ay  ■ —  according  to  work  reported  by 
Michigan  State  University,  Cornell 
university,  Kansas  State  College,  Uni- 
versity  of  California,  and  others. 

ihus,  if  you  use  a  hay  conditioner, 
y°u  will  harvest  your  hay  more  quick¬ 


ly  after  mowing  it  .  .  .  and  stand  a 
better  chance  of  beating  the  rain. 

Exactly  how  much  this  gain,  due  to 
eliminated  weather-loss,  would  be 
worth  over  a  ten-year  period,  is  a  sta¬ 
tistical  estimate,  at  best  .  .  .  but  it  is  a 
big  consideration. 

How  many  acres  of  hay  must  you 
have  to  be  able  to  afford  a  hay  condi¬ 
tioner  ?  This,  again,  is  a  matter  for 
some  careful  guessing.  Let’s  say  you 
could  buy  a  conditioner  for  $1,000,  and 
that  you’d  pull  it  in  combination  with 
the  mower.  Since  you  don’t  add  any  ex¬ 
tra  operations,  you  won’t  increase  your 
operating  costs  appreciably. 

If  you  depreciate  it  over  ten  years, 
you  would  have  an  annual  cost  of  about 
$125  for  depreciation  and  interest. 

Suppose  you  take  half  of  Mr.  Fry¬ 
man’s  estimated  loss  of  the  equivalent 
of  25  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  You 
could  then  figure  on  saving  enough  ex¬ 
tra  leaves  per  acre  to  be  worth  12^ 
bushels  of  corn.  At  a  dolled  a  bushel, 
this  would  give  you  a  break-even  point 
of  about  10  acres,  for  depreciation  and 
interest  alone.  And  this  is  not  consid¬ 
ering  the  second  type  of  gain  —  the 
elimination  of  weather-loss  which  is 
made  possible  by  quicker  drying. 

These  figures  are  not  intended  to 
make  you  rush  right  out  and  buy  a 
hay  conditioner.  You  don’t  want  one  un¬ 
less  it  is  a  sound  investment.  But  if 
you  haven’t  considered  a  hay  condition¬ 
er  as  an  important  member  of  your 
line-up  of  hay  machines  .  .  .  perhaps 
you  should.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are 
relatively  few  of  them  in  use  .  .  .  but  all 
practices  must  have  a  beginning. 

If  possible,  conduct  your  own  investi¬ 
gation.  Ask  your  local  dealers  where 
some  conditioners  are  located.  Go  and 
see  them  at  work.  Examine  the  hay 
during  the  harvesting  process.  Talk  to 
people  who  have  fed  conditioned  hay. 
If  possible,  rent  a  conditioner.  Or,  hire 
someone  to  condition  some  of  your  hay. 
In  short,  find  out  all  you  can  about  this 
practice  of  conditioning  hay.  After  all, 
if  it  is  a  sound  economic  practice,  you 
can’t  afford  to  pass  it  up. 


AMERICAN  CREOSOTING 

CORPORATION 

112  South  Fifth  Street 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
proudly  announces  the  availability  of 
Pressure  Creosoted  Barn  Poles 
through  its  Subsidiary, 

Federal  Creosoting  Corporation 

at 

AVOCA,  PA.  SIDNEY,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Glenwood  7-6741  Phone:  3-5483 

Dealer  Inquiries  Welcomed. 

9  (357) 


This  box  silo  built  of  pressure-creosoted  poles  and  lumber  stands  in  a  feed  barn.  The  cows  feed  themselves. 
The  only  labor— moving  the  gates  and  cleaning.  The  roof  and  sides  are  U.  S.  Steel  Galvanized  Steel  Sheets. 


Put  up  a  box  silo . . . 

Put  down  your  pitchfork 

Pitchforks  and  efficiency  just  don’t  go  together.  Every  day 
more  and  more  good  farmers  recognize  this  fact  and  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Today  box  silos  are  appearing  on  farms  all  over 
the  country.  And  for  good  reasons: 

•  Box  silbs  cost  less  to  build. 

•  Box  silos  are  easier  to  fill. 

•  Dairy  and  beef  cattle  feed  themselves. 

•  Cut  silage  feeding  time  to  minutes  a  day. 

•  The  bonus:  more  free  time  and  no  work  pitching  silage. 

Put  up  a  box  silo.  The  pressursn-creosoted  wood  will  keep  it 
up  for  years.  One  more  point:  when  ordering  your  posts  and 
lumber,  make  certain  that  they  are  pressure-creosoted  6  to  8 
pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Put  up  a  box  silo  .  .  .  put  down  your  pitchfork. 

See  your  dealer  for  our  booklet,  “Horizontal  Box  Silos,”  or 
write  to  us  direct:  United  States  Steel,  Room  2831,  525  William 
Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania. 

Note:  U.  S.  Steel  does  not  sell  pressure-creosoted  wood  but  supplies 
creosote  to  the  wood-treating  industry. 


Sales  offices  in  Pittsburgh, 
New  York,  Chicago, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Fairfield,  Alabama 


Creosote 
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There  are  two  advantages  in  a  GOOD  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 

1.  You  don't  have  to  worry  about  dry  spells. 

2.  Dry  spells  or  not,  you'll  get  a  better  and  usually  a  bigger  crop. 

G.  L.  F.  PLANNING 

G.L.F.  Commodity  Technical  men  are  specialists  in  irrigation  layout. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  they  will  take  into  consideration  when 
planning  a  system  for  your  particular  farm. 

1.  Your  water  supply.  6.  Pressure  you  need  for  best 

2.  Rate  at  which  water  should  be 


applied. 

3.  Crops  to  be  watered. 

4.  Soil  types. 

5.  Area  to  be  covered. 


7.  Amount  of  water  you’ll  need, 
and  how  often  you’ll  need  it.  - 

8.  Wind  velocity.  1 

9.  Friction  loss. 

10.  Type,  size,  horsepower  require¬ 
ment  of  pump.  x 


See  your  G.L.F.  man  today  about  on  irrigation  system  "tailor  fit"  to  your 
farm.  1 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD  .  .  .  RdCsbilt 

PORTABLE  ALUMINUM  PIPE  AND  LINK-LOK  COUPLINGS 

PORTABLE 

One  man  can  easily  handle  20  to  4Q  foot  ' 

sections  of  aluminum  pipe  .  .  .  can  move  and 
recouple  6$0  feet  in  from  16  to  20  minutes. 


G.L.F.  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


•  $2354.50  income 

from  her  milk 
in  3  lactations  & 


This  daughter  of  Pabst  King  Belwayne  has  produced  53,120  lbs.  milk 
and  2,113  lbs.  fat  in  three  lactations  and  she  is  still  going  strong. 


top  breeding 
+  good  feeding 
+careful  management 


MORE  $’$  PER  COW 


You  can  get  top  breeding  from  Bel  and  other  superior  NYABC 
sires  thru  Regular  or  Planned  Mating  Service.  For  complete  details 
call  your  nearby  technician  or  write:' 


NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  528-A  (®>  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


Typical  "low-potash"  spot¬ 
ting  on  legume  leaves. 
This  is  alsike  clover,  but 
the  symptoms  on  red 
clover  and  alfalfa  look 
exactly  like  this.  Normal 
leaf  in  center. 


POTASH  DEFICIENCIES  SHOW  NOW 


THIS  IS  the  time  of  year  to  keep  an 
eye  out  for  the  trademarks  of  pot¬ 
ash  deficiency — on  legumes  it  is  white 
spots  of  pinhead  size  around  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  leaves.  On  corn,  it  is  firing 
of  the  leaf  edge.  Even  on  farms  in  the 
Northeast  with  better  than  average 
fertility  programs,  there  may  be  areas 
in  fields  where  potash  is  very  low. 

What  does  such  a  symptom  mean  in 
terms  of  yield  loss?  Anything  from  a 
minimum  of  25  percent  to  a  75  percent 

4  \ 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  CORNER: 


loss  in  yield.  No  one  can  afford  this. 

What  to  do  about  it?  Take  Soil 
samples  as  soon  as  possible;  find  out 
how  much  fertilizer  is  needed  and  make 
plans  to  apply  it  before  the  next  crop 
year.  One  possibility — if  the  legume 
stand  is  good  enough,  it  can  be  top¬ 
-dressed  right  awhy  with  200  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  of  an  0-20-20  or  an 
0-10-30.  This  treatment  will  pay  off  yet 
'this  year  in  higher  yields  the  last 
cutting. 


How  Much  Grain  Should  Cows  Get  ? 


I  SEE  no  hope  in  the  immediate  future 
of  feeding  less  grain  to  dairy  cows, 
especially  on  these  gravel  flat  valley 
farrfis. 

To  be  sure  we  are  all  spending  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  for  the  very  latest  and 
best  forage  crops.  To  get  lasting 
stands  of  these  crops  is  very  dependent 
upon  the  weather:  rain  at  the  right 
time  and  a  good  cover  of  snow  l^efore 
the  ground  freezes,  along  with  lime  and 
plenty  of  fertilizer.  Four  of  the  last 
five  years  there  has  been  very  little 
rainfall  and  no  snow  until  the  ground 
was  frozen  a  foot  or  more.  The  water 
table  has  dropped  several  feet  in  the 
last  forty  years.  Last  year  in  August 
the  ground  was  bone  dry  to  the  depth 
of  five  feet>  (I  don’t  know  how  much 
farther  as  my  post  hole  digger  goes  no 
deeper.) 

The  valley  farmer  with  a  good  stream 
that  doesn’t  go  dry  ^can  irrigate  and 
save  his  hay  and  pasture,  the  rest  of 
us  cannot  do  this  because  there  is  not 
enough  water  in  the  top  100  feet. 

The  shortage  of  rain  and  lack  of  ir¬ 
rigation  has  resulted  in  about  four  to 
five  weeks’  pasture  period,  depending 
how  early  the  grass  starts  in  the 
spring.  This  has  forced  us  to  feed  in 
barn  or  feed  lot  all  our  cattle,  young 
stock  as  well  as  milkers,  for  about 
eleven  months  out  of  the  year. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  resorted  to 
Sudan  grass  and  sorghum  to  carry  the 
cattle  until  nearly  winter,  and  some¬ 
times  nearly  all  winter.  These  crops  we 
have  field  chopped  and  hauled  to  the 
feed  bunks  because  we  could  not  afford 
:o  lose  a  spear  by  lodging  or  trampling 
which  occurs  in  pasturing  these  crops. 

This  process  has  kept  more  land  un¬ 
der  the  plow  than  we  like  and  forced 
new  seedings  which  didn’t  pan  out  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  rain.  Back  ten  years 
with  plenty  of  chicken  manure  and 
rain  at  the  right  time,  keeping  seed¬ 
ings  was  no  problem. 

Now  I’ll  answer  your  question  as  to 
grain  feeding.  We  feed  1  to  4  to  4% 
cows;  1  to  3 y2  to  4*4%  -cows  and  1  to 


3  to  5%  cows.  When  I  can  buy  grain 
at  a  dollar  or  more  below  the  price  of 
milk,  then  it  appears  to  me  that  I  am 
getting  an  added  profit  on  each  extra 
pound  of  milk  I  can  get  from  a  cow. 

Since  protein  feeds  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  lower  in  price  than  the  cereals 
we  have  stepped  up  our  protein  to  16 
to  20  per  cent  depending  on  the  rough¬ 
age  consumed.  The  higher  protein 
seems  to  keep  the  cows  in  better  work¬ 
ing  condition,  not  so  fat.  And  we  have 
had  nowhere  near  the  number  of  milk 
fever  and  acetonemia  cases  and  those 
we  have  had  recovered  quickly.  The 
calves  have  been  born  bigger  boned  and 
thinner  and  have  done  much  better. 

It  is  evident  to  a  good  caretaker  that 
he  cannot  feed  1  to  3  to  a  seventy  or 
eighty  pound  producer  when  she  is  at 
her  peak,  so  he  must  have  built  up  in 
her  reserves  during  the  dry  period  thgt 
she  can  draw  upon  at  this  peak  period, 

There  may  be  four  weeks  on  the  av¬ 
erage  when  cows  go  to  lush  pasture 
when  they  refuse  grain.  Aside  from  this 
we  follow  the  schedule  of  feeding  very 
closely  with  a  close  watch  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  make  necessary  variations. 

— Si  Stimson,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 
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How  to  Root 

ROSE  RUSHES 


By  DORIS  E 

OU  can  grow  a  whole  new  rose 
bush  from  one  five  inch  stem! 
Lewis  Lipp,  noted  plant  propa¬ 
gator,  originated  a  method 
which  is  both  simple  and  practically 
fool-proof.  Living  examples  of  this 
stand  in  my  garden,  in  the  lovely  peach 
and  rose  tones  of  two  Lady  Elgins  and 
three  radiant  Montezumas  started  in 
this  manner  as  experiments. 

The  technique  calls  for  the  following 
procedure.  Fill  a  wooden  flat  with 
three  inches  of  coarse  sand,  water  it 
thoroughly,  and  hammer  it  with  a  brick 
to  firm.  With  the  aid  of  sharp  shears, 
cut  pieces  of  stem  five  to  six  inches 
long  from  each  rose,  making  the  base 
cut  just  below  a  node  and  the  top  cut 
just  above  one.  Remove  all  but  two  or 
three  leave,s  from  each  stem.  Dip  each 
cutting  first  into  water,  and  then  into  a 
rooting  powder  known  as  Rootone, 
mixed  with  just  a  trace  of  Fermate.  In¬ 
sert  your  cuttings  into  the  flat  of  sand, 
inserting  each  down  about  two  inches, 
and  leaving  space  of  two  or  three  inches 
between  each  cutting. 

Flattened  arches  can  easily  be  made 
from  two  or  three  coat  hangers,  de¬ 
pending,  of  course,  upon  the  length  of 
your  flat.  Insert  the  wire  ends  of  these 
into  the  sand  along  the  sides  of  the 
flat,  making  a  supporting  framework 
which  you  cover  with  cheesecloth  and 
place  over  the  flat.  * 

Next  step  is  to  cover  the  cheesecloth 
and  the  whole  flat — bottom,  sides  and 
top  —  with  Ultron,  which  is  a  plastic 
material,  or  with  Polyethylene  film, 
which  is  equally  as  effective.  Place  fin¬ 
ished  flat  where  it  will  receive  the  full 
afternoon  sun. 

This  won’t  need  much  watering;  in 
fact,  none  at  all  is  necessary  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  five  to  six  weeks,  as  the  plastic 


INSECTICIDES  FOR 
VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

OUR  insecticides  will  see  vegetable 
gardeners  through  the  coming  sea¬ 
son. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Muka,  entomologist,  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
recommends  Malathion,  Methoxychlor, 
DDT,  and  rotenone  for  home  gardeners 
battling  insects. 

The  Cornell  scientist  advises  careful 
use  of  insecticides.  Just  because  some¬ 
thing  has  six  legs  and  happens  to  be 
m  your  garden  doesn’t  mean  it’s  harm¬ 
ful,  he  says.  Insects  such  as  ladybird 
beetles  feed  on  aphids  and  other  in¬ 
sects.  Bees  pollinate  crops,  so  don’t 
spray  or  dust  when  crops  are  in  bloom. 

Try  to  catch  the  unwanted  culprits 
before  too  many  invade  your  garden. 
This  means  keeping  a  careful  watch 
for  harmful  “bugs.”  Often  plants  need 
treatment  before  they  bloom. 

Malathion  provides  good  control  of 
aphids  and  plant  lice.  However,  warns 
Dr.  Muka,  don’t  apply  it  to  young -cu¬ 
cumbers  or  melons,  particularly  if  they 
are  wet.  The  Malathion  could  cause 
some  stunting  or  a  little  burning  of  the 
outer  edge  of  the  leaf. 

Methoxychlor  controls  many  insects, 
among  them,  cutworms  and  cucumber 
beetles.  Rotenone,  an  old  standby  of 
Plant  origin,  will  keep  the  Mexican 
bean  beetle  down.  Rotenone  is  safe  to 
use  and  may  be  applied  up  until  one 
day  before  harvest. 

DDT  is  useful  for  control  of  flea 
beetles  on  potatoes,  tomatoes,  or  on  the 
cabbage  group  of  plants.  It  also  con¬ 
trols  corn  borer  and  the  corn  ear  worm. 

No  matter  what  insecticide  you  use, 
be  cautious,  advises  the  specialist.  Read 
and  follow  directions  carefully.  If  you 
®iull  some  insecticide  'on  you,  wash 
thoroughly  with  soap  and  water  as  soon 
as  Possible. 


.  STEBBINS 

or  other  covering  prevents  the  cuttings 
from  drying  out. 

It  takes  about  five  weeks  for  the  cut¬ 
tings  to  root,  and  you  will  undoubtedly 
notice  some  new  top  growth  on  some. 

The  next  essential  step  will  be  what 
can  be  called  a  “hardening  off”  process. 
To  do  this,  remove  the  plastic  covering 
gradually,  over  a  ten-day  period,  first 
removing  it  from  under  the  flat,  and 
then  uncovering  a  little  more  each  day. 
Caution  must  be  taken  here,  because 
too  sudden  a  change  from  the  humid  at¬ 
mosphere  within  the  plastic  covering 
would  be  fatal. 

In  a  few  days  the  plants  will  be 
sturdy  enough  to  transplant  to  a  sandy 
loam  soil  in  a  sunny  part  of  the  garden. 
They  should  be  completely  shaded  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  from  the  noon¬ 
day  sun  for  two  weeks  more;  after  this, 
they  are  ready  to  go  on  their  own,  stor¬ 
ing  up  sun  without  wilting. 

So  whether  you  may  wish  to  grace 
your  grounds  with  a  hedge  of  roses,  or 
enchant  your  garden  with  their  bright 
charm,  you  can  go  beyond  the  bounds 
of  your  pocketbook  and  let  your  im¬ 
agination  take  happy  reign  with  the 
plastic  method. 

—  A.  a. —  “ 

TOMATO  CONTRACT 
PRICE  IS  DOWN 

HE  tomato  contracts  of  Hunt  Foods, 
Quaker  Maid,  Lipton,  College  Inn, 
East  Pembroke  and  Haxton  Foods  have 
been  approved  by  the  New  York  Can¬ 
ning  Crop  Growers  Cooperative,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Don  Nesbitt  of  Albion,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Co-op’s  Tomato  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee. 

This  year’s  contract  price  of  837.50 
for  No.  1  grade  and  $25.50  for  2’s,  $1.50 
a  ton  less  than  last  year,  conforms  to 
the  decrease  in  the  prices  paid  in  the 
other  important  tomato  areas. 

In  New  Jersey  the  price  is  off  two 
dollars  a  ton  from  1957.  Only  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  has  a  flat  price  of  $22.50 
as  compared  to  $20  and  $22.50  in  1957, 
has  there  been  a  price  advance. 

The  acreage  to  be  planted  to  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  United  States  in  1958,  as 
announced  by  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board,  will  be  318,000 — about  the  same 
as  last  year. 

California  will  grow  130,000  acres, 
Indiana  32,000  and  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio  are  each  scheduled 
to  plant  21,000  acres.  New  York’s  in¬ 
tended  acreage  is  listed  at  12,200. 

—  A.  A.  — 

DON’T  RID  YOURSELF 

V  i 

THE  weatherman  has  cooperated  so 
well  that  haying  isn’t  apt  to  be  any 
later  than  normal.  Don’t  kid  yourself 
into  thinking  that  hay  won’t  be  ready 
to  cut  till  late.  Have  some  haying  under 
way  by.  mid- June  and  stick  with  it.  Hay 
cut  after  the  4th  of  July  costs  you  more 
money  that  you  can  make  farming  with 
it.  The  number  of  bales  you  get  may 
impress  your  neighbors  and  you,  but 
what  the  cow  looks  for  is  quality!  Fur¬ 
thermore  early  cutting  followed  by  fer¬ 
tilization  means  heavy  second  cuts. 

The  result  is  good  quality  through¬ 
out  and  lots  of  hay  to  boot.  Maybe  a 
third  cutting  thrown  in  on  alfalfa,  too. 
Early  cutting  gives  you  (the  cow)  the 
most  TDN  per  acre.  If  you  are  after 
lots  of  bales,  grow  reed  canary  grass 
and  cut  it  in  July — both  you  and  the 
cows  will  starve. 

Good  hay  cuts  the  cost  of  producing 
milk.  If  farmers  were  as  interested  and 
as  eager  to  cut  production  costs  as  they 
are  to  get  a  bigger  price  for  milk,  there 
would  be  a  whole  lot  of  money  made 
—  for  a  little  while  at  least.  Which 
can  you  do  the  most  about  this  year? 
—  John  C.  Page,  County  Agent ,  Ben-1 
nington  Co.,  Vermont. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
CROP  BLOWERS 
FEED  MIXERS 
HAMMER  MILLS 
FIELD  SPRAYERS 
FORAGE  HARVESTERS 
HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 


"My  NEW 
PAPEC  far 

surpasses 
other  harvesters 


I  have  owned" 


In  addition,  the  Papec  ’’32A”  Forage 
Harvester  has  enormous  capacity  on  hay 
pick-up.  It  is  an  easy  running,  highly 
manepverable  machine  yet  it  will  handle 
more  silage  than  many  bigger,  more 
expensive  harvesters.  And  the  Papec  is 
PRICED  LOWER  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  MAKE. 


4  QUICK-HITCH  ATTACHMENTS— 1-  and 

2-Row,  Direct  Cut,  and  Hay  Pick-up 
»  Attachments.  Change  from  one  to  an¬ 
other  can  be  made  in  minutes. 


PAPEC  FEATURES  -  2  V-belt  Main  Drive 

4 

.  .  .  Manual  and  Hydraulic  Lifts  . . .  Auto¬ 
matic  Delivery  Pipe  Control . .  .Side  and 
Rear  Feed  Delivery  . . .  High  Speed  Cut¬ 
ting  Wheel . . .  Adjustable  Axles  and  Hay 
Pick-up  Fingers. 


•  "Filled  silo  with  grass  in  the 
spring.  Put  all  my  hay  and 
straw  away.  Filled  silo  in  fall 
with  soybeans,  sorgo  and 
Sudan  grass.  No  repairs  and 
no  operating  delays  or  troubles. 
Very  well  pleased  with 
the  way  it  operates.” 

R.  C.W.,  Pa. 


ALL-NEW  PAPEC  ”40"  CROP  BLOWER 

is  competitively  priced — will  keep  ahead 
of  any  forage  harvester. 


See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send 
name  on  margin  of  ad  for  FREE 
Booklet.  Papec  Machine  Company, 
Shortsville,  N.  Y.;  243  W.  Merrill  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  2925  Chrysler  Road, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.;  13  N. 
Tyler  Ave.,  Hopkins,  Minn. 


A|  ll/CD 
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Sprayers  boost  crop  profits 


mm 


Spraying  returns  as  much  as  $8 
per  acre  after  costs,  according  to 
research  by  a  leading  state  uni¬ 
versity.  Be  sure  you  get  effective 
coverage.  Get  the  penetrating 
power  of  a  low-cost  Oliver  to  con¬ 
trol  spotted  alfalfa  aphid  and 
other  profit-sapping  pests.  Built 
in  trailer  and  mounted  types. 
High-pressure  (400-pound)  PTO 


pump,  8-way  valve  control,  rug¬ 
ged  boom — tailored  to  your  exact 
needs. 


The  OLIVER  Corporation 
400  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 


'FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY” 


Also  Manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO?  |  Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

.  •  -  -  Please  send  folder  without  obligation. 


You’ll  save  with  a 

CONCRETE  SILO 

► 


Name. 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  couoon  today 


I 

I 

|  Address. 

I 

*  City _ 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


« 
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LEGISLATION  OF  FARM  INTEREST: 


New  York  Laws  Passed  and 
Bills  Vetoed  In  1958 


By  E.  S.  FOSTER 

Executive  Secretary,  New  York  Farm  Bureau;  Secretary,  New  York  State 
Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations 


N  TERMS  of  the  traditional  Bib- 
■  I  lical  seven  fat  years  and  seven 
lean  years  the  1958  session  of 
the  Legislature  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  fat  years  in  terms  of 
some  of  the  bills  vetoed. 

In  spite  of  this  personal  reaction,  I  am 
making  no-  comments  for  I  am  sure 
that  the  readers  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  are  perfectly  capable  of  de¬ 
termining  for  themselves  the  merit  or 
lack  of  merit  of  the  following  new  laws 
and  the  ones  that  were  vetoed. 

For  the  purpose  of  brevity,  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  whether  or  not  the  Con¬ 
ference  Board  organizations  were  for  or 
against  the  following  issues: 

Some  Bills  Signed 

State  Aid  for  Schools  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  $53)4  million  for  the  school 
year  beginning  September  1.  This  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  in  basic  state  aid  of 
a  little  over  8%  with  larger  benefits 
going  to  hard  pressed  districts. 

Teacher  Minimum  Pay  increased 
from  $3,500  to  $4,000.  Effective  July  1, 
1958.  New  York  now  has  highest  scale 
in  country. 

Central  School,  Annual  Meeting  may 
be  held  on  third  Tuesday  in  June  as 
well  as  first  Tuesday  in  May  or  second 
Tuesday  in  July. 

Machinery  Dealers,  like  farmers,  can 
now  move  machines  not  in  excess  of  13 
feet  in  width  on  public  highways  with¬ 
out  permit  within  50  miles  of  place  of 
business.  No  distance  limitation  applies 
to  farmers. 

Group  Hospital,  Surgical  and  Medical 
Insurance  now  available  to  employees 
State  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Home 
Economics,  Veterinary,  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  any  institution  under 
management  and  control  of  CornelLUq- 
iversity  and  State  College  of  Ceramics’ 
at  Alfred  University.  This  includes 
county  extension  service  employees. 

Rabies  Indemnity  Payments  continue 
to  March  31,  1959  to  owners  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  swine  and  goats  dying  as 
a  result  of  rabies. 

Golden  Nematode  program  continued 
on  Long  Island  with  rental  payments 
for  infested  land  not  to  exceed  $60.  per 
acre. 

Litterbug.  Stiff  penalties  established 
for  throwing  refuse  on  highways  and 
adjacent  land.  No  person  shall  throw, 
dump,  deposit  or  place  upon  any  high¬ 
way,  or  upon  private  lands  adjacent 
thereto,  any  refuse,  trash,  garbage,  rub¬ 
bish,  litter  or  any  offensive  matter. 
Does  not  prohibit  use  in  a  reasonable 
manner  of  ashes,  sand,  salt  or  other 
material  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
hazard  of,  or  providing  traction  on 
snow,  ice  or  sleet.  Penalties  are  $50  fine 
or  15  days  in  jail,  or  both,  first  infrac¬ 
tion;  $100  fine  or  45  days  in  jail,  or  both, 
second  infraction;  and  $250  fine  or  90 
dajis  in  jail,  or  both,  third  infraction. 
Effective  July  1,  1958. 

Raccoons  injuring  property  on  occu¬ 
pied  farms  or  lands  may  be  destroyed 
by  trapping  or  by  firearms  by  owner, 
occupant,  or  employees.  Continues  in¬ 
definitely  law  which  would  expire  on 
July  1. 

Agricultural  Commission  continued 
to  April  1,  1959.  This  Commission  head¬ 
ed  by  Senator  Erwin  has  been  asked  to 
study  10-year  town  road  improvement 
program  looking  toward  10-year  exten¬ 
sion  on  expiration  of  present  plan. 

Irrigation  Commission  continued  to 
March  31,  1959.  Commission  headed  by 
Senator  Van  Lare  is  working  on  water 


policy  and  development  of  water  re¬ 
sources. 

Flood  Control  Commission  continued. 
Chairman  is  Assejnblyman  Black. 

Commercial  Feed  Law  has  been  re¬ 
written  defining  screenings  as  “com¬ 
mercial  feed”  necessitating  guaranteed 
analysis  and  minimum  seed  content  of 
this  material.  Effective  January  1,  1959. 

Milk,  Pasteurized  on  farm  where  pro¬ 
duced,  can  be  sold  in  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities  on  farm  by  owner' without  milk 
dealer’s  license. 

Labor  Camp  Commissary  operator 
must  now  have  permit  from  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  must  conspicuously 
post  prices  of  items  offered  for  sale. 

Farm  Labor  Contractor  or  crew  lead¬ 
er  must  now  keep  payroll  records  for 
each  worker  showing  wage  rates,  wag¬ 
es  paid,  hours  worked,  and  all  with¬ 
holding  deductions  with  copy  to  be  giv¬ 
en  to  worker  at  time  of  payment. 

Alfalfa  Weevil  research  appropriation 
of  $10,000  made  to  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Large  Back  Tag  for  Hunters  will  be 
required  of  all  hunters  of  large  and 
small  game.  Effective  October  1,  1958. 

Wildlife  Conservation  Districts  Law, 
enacted  a  year  ago,  will  be  implement¬ 
ed  by  $135,000  appropriation. 

School  Bond  Guarantee  could  result 
through  amendment  to  Constitution,  to 
authorize  the  Legislature  to  make  the 
state  liable/ as  guarantor,  for  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  bonds  and 
other  obligations  thereafter  issued  by 
school  districts.  If  the  new  Legislature 
in  1959  passes  this  identical  bill  the 
people  in  the  general  election  November 
1959  will  vote  on  this  proposal. 

Proposal  is  designed  to  make  school 
bonds  more  attractive  investments  at 
lower  interest  rates. 

Bills  Vetoed 

Protection  of  Producers  of  Perishable 
Farm  Products  against  losses  resulting 
from  strikes  and  labor  disputes,  pro¬ 
vided  in  bill  by  Wise  and  Mason,  would 
have  made  it  possible  for  courts  and 
judges  to  invoke  restraining  injunctions 
without  the  necessity  of  holding  hear¬ 
ings.  The  objectives  of  this  bill  had 
their  genesis  in  the  annual  meeting  of 
New  York  Farm  Bureau  November 
1956  as  a  result  of  the  picketing  of  po¬ 
tato  grading  plants  in  Suffolk  County 
which  delayed  harvest  more  than  a 
month,  resulting  in  serious  losses  to 
growers.  Two  milk  strikes  in  1957 
sharpened  the  interest  of  farmers  for 
the  need  of  a  state  policy  providing 
greater  protection  for  producers  of 
perishables  who  are  very  vulnerable  to 
losses  resulting  from  labor  disputes  for 
which  farmers  are  not  responsible  and 
over  which  they  have  no  control. 

“Labor  Dispute”  term  as  now  con¬ 
tained  in  Section  876-a  of  the  Civil 
Practice  Act  would  have  been  amended 
through  bill  by  Sadler  and  Wise,  to  the 
end  that  it  would  not  be  construed  to 
include'  controversy  concerning  organ¬ 
izational  association  or  representation 
of  farmers,  gardeners,  dairymen,  live¬ 
stock  -farmers  or  fruit  growers  for  pur¬ 
pose  of  negotiating,  fixing,  maintaining, 
.hanging  or  seeking  to  arrange  prices  or 
terms  and  conditions  for  marketing  of 
products. 

Signing  this  bill  into  law  woulpl  have 
made  it  possible  for  judges  and  courts 
to  issue  restraining  injunctions,  without 
having  to  hold  public  hearings,  to,  re¬ 
strain  a  labor  union  from  performing 
functions  outlined  above  in  connection 


with  marketing  farm  products.  Labor 
unions  were  organized  to  represent  em¬ 
ployees — not  independent  businessmen 
such  as  farmers.  This  legislation  result¬ 
ed  from  press  announcements  concern¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  the  Teamsters’ 
Union. 

Already  the  Teamsters’  Union  has 
control  of  transportation  from  country 
points  to  the  Metropolitan  market, 
transportation  within  the  market,  as 
well  as  city  and  country  plant  employ¬ 
ees.  If  it  is  the  aim  of  Teamsters’  Union 
to  control  a  small  percentage  of  milk 
on  farms  and  then  declare  all  other 
milk  “hot  cargo”  with  Union  members 
having  a  fluid  market  and  other  dairy¬ 
men  only  a  manufacturing  market  or 
no  market  at  all,  chaos  could  result 
throughout  the  Milk  Shed. 

As  -  a  result  of  these  developments 
this  bill  was  sponsored  by  several  farm 
groups  aimed  at  protecting  freedom  of 
farmers  and  the  public  welfare. 

Young  Persons  12-14  Year  of  Age, 
under  bill  by  Waters  and  Hatfield, 
when  accompanied  by  parents  or  with 
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written  permission  of  same,  could  work 
harvesting  berries,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  a  four  hour .  period  in  any 
work  day  between  9  and  4  when  school 
is  not  in  session. 

Food  Technology  Teaching,  under  a 
$30,000  appropriation,  would  have  been 
stepped  up  by  College  of  Agriculture  as 
provided  in  bill  by  Enders  and  Erwin, 
New  agricultural  engineering  building 
has  fine  facilities  for  this  important 
work  but  progress  is  handicapped  by 
lack  of  personnel. 

Milk  Vending  Machine  would  be  de¬ 
fined  as  “store”  for  marketing  of  milk, 
making  it  exempt  from  dealers’  license. 

Feed  Store  or  Hatchery  could  legally 
mix  drugs  and  medicines  in  poultry  and 
animal  feeds,  registered  with  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  and  sell  such  mix¬ 
tures  as  veterinary  preparation  and 
vaccines  for  animal  and  poultry  diseas¬ 
es  except  those  restricted  to  prescrip¬ 
tion  sale  for  use  by  veterinarians  only. 

Erwin  Roads  built  prior  to  January 
1,  1957,  when  approved,  could  have  sur¬ 
face  binder  applied  with  state  aid. 


No,  this  isn't  one  of  the 
beavers  that  work  for 
Harry  Elmendorf  and  Joe 
Clark,  but  at  least  he  is 
closely  related. 


Beavers  Help 

FRUIT 

GROWERS 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 


shown  that  irrigation  doesn’t  improve 
apple  yields  enough  to  make  it  worth¬ 
while. 


I  OME  OF  the  most  unusual  farm 
helpers  I  ever  saw  are  on  the 
I  fruit  farm  of  Harry  Elmendorf 
and  Joe  Clark,  near  Stone 
Ridge,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  The  work¬ 
ers  I  am  referring  to  are  12  to  14 
beavers,  who  have  built  and  maintain 
a  dam  which  provides  ample  water  for 
spraying  90  acres  of  fruit.  True,  the 
pond  has  killed  half  a  dozen  fruit  trees, 
but  Harry  and  Joe  figure  that  the 
benefits  far  outweigh  this  small  loss. 

The  beavers  built  the  dam  about  nine 
years  ago,  and  in  some  places  the  pond 
is  as  much  as  five  feet  deep.  It  has  its 
pleasurable  side,  too,  because  as  you 
will  see  in  the  accompanying  picture,  it 
is  provided  with  a  boat  from  which  the 
boys  not  infrequently  land  a  few  pick¬ 
erel  for  dinner. 

The  pond  contains  ample  water  for 
irrigation,  but  on  this  farm  tests  have 


In  discussing  the  fruit  operation, 
county  agent  Bill  Palmer,  who  was 
with  me,  pointed  out  that  most  grow¬ 
ers  now  get  trees  in  bearing  in  five  to 
six  years  instead  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
as  was  once  the  case.  This  is  done  by 
good  care,  ample  fertilizer,  and  insect 
control.  It  is  common  practice  to  use 
a  complete  fertilizer  on  young  trees, 
followed  by  a  straight  nitrogen  carrier 
when  they  get  into  bearing,  with  some 
growers  applying  a  compete  fertilizer 
every  third  year. 

About  a  hundred  orchardists  in  the 
county  are  using  leaf  analysis  as  the 
basis  for  fertilizer  applications.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  some  young  orchards  on  the 
Elmendorf  and  Clark  farm  are  set  15 
feet  apart  in  rows  -30  feet  apart.  This 
helps  increase  the  yield  per  acre  which, 
growers  agree,  is  extremely  important 
in  keeping  costs  low. 


Harry  Elmendorf  standing  beside  the  pond  which  beavers  built  for  him 
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DOUBLES  PULL-POWER 


NEW  YORK 

Alex  Saroka,  Ithaca: 

"My  Case-o-matic  sure 
speeds  up  work.  I  just  put  it 
in  high  gear,  give  it  the  gas 
and  keep  going.  Starts 
smooth  as  silk,  never  have 
to  shift." 


IDAHO 

7 Robert  Jarolimek,  Rupert: 
“We  specialize  in  land  clear¬ 
ing  and  leveling  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  This  tractor's  pulling 
ability  under  severe  condi¬ 
tions  on  rough  land  is  the 
most  outstanding  we  have 
experienced." 

TEXAS 

L.  M.  Collier,  Pecos: 

"My  Case-o-matic  Drive 
Tractor  is  giving  me  more 
traction  without  adding 
wheel  weights,  and  its  pull¬ 
ing  power  is  outstanding  as 
compared  with  similar  size 
tractors.” 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Kenneth  Killian,  Yankton: 

“I  feed  a  lot  of  green-chop, 
need  steady  PTO  power  for 
heavy  chopping— that's  why 
I  got  a  Case-o-matic— it 
gives  priority  to  the  PTO.” 


GEORGIA 

W.  D.  Liles,  Leslie: 

“Big  plows  take  lots  of  trac¬ 
tion  and  pull-power.  My  new 
Case-o-matic  Drive  Tractor 
has  it.  Was  able  to  use  a 
higher  gear,  never  had  to 
down-shift.” 


ALBERTA,  CANADA 

Ed  Thimer,  Winter  burn: 

"I  previously  owned  a  Case 
“D”  and  had  many  good 
years  from  it.  After  increas¬ 
ing  my  acreage,  I  checked 
all  makes,  then  decided  on 
Case  with  Case-o-matio 
Drive.” 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

W.  C.  Johnson,  Lillington: 
"Subsoiling  has  always 
been  one  of  my  toughest 
jobs,  until  I  got  my  Case-o- 
matic  tractor.  Talk  about 
pull-power.  Never  had  to 
down-shift  once,  finished  up 
a  lot  sooner." 

NEBRASKA 

N.  W.  Lautenschlager, 
Doniphan: 

“I  have  very  tough  plowing 
on  one  end  of  my  field  and 
easy  plowing  on  the  rest. 
My  Case-o-matic  pulls  right 
through  the  tough  spots  at 
higher  speed." 

CALIFORNIA 

Raymond  Brothers, 
Caruthers: 

“We’re  using  a  new  2-bot¬ 
tom  two-way  plow  on  our 
new  Case-o-matic  tractor 
and  find  we  have  plenty  of 
pull-power  without  down¬ 
shifting,  and  also  on  turns." 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Christ  Kirschenman,  Regent: 
"I  bought  this  tractor  be¬ 
cause  I  liked  the  principle  of 
Case-o-matic,  its  smooth¬ 
ness  of  operation,  and  the 
way  it  moves  out  in  any  gear 
from  a  standing  start.” 

MISSISSIPPI 

James  Bright,  Shannon: 
"Spring  was  early  this  year. 
I  had  to  disk  while  parts  of 
the  field  were  still  wet.  Case- 
o-matic  Drive  pulled  me 
through  these  spots  without 
shifting." 


KANSAS 

Maurice  Lawson,  Penalosa: 
“My  Case-o-matic  tractor 
handles  easier,  gets  through 
the  tough  spots  without 
shifting— no  jerking,  jump¬ 
ing  or  spinning.  I  can  also 
pull  larger  loads  at  a  faster 
speed." 

OHIO 

Charles  Newton,  Piketon: 
"My  soil  is  hard  to  plow 
Sometimes  I  used  to  remove 
the  rear  plow  bottom  to  pull 
through. With  Case-o-matic 
Drive  I  can  plow  easily  with 
all  bottoms.” 


OREGON 

Maurice  Du  Val,  Silverton: 

“I  especially  like  the  extra 
pull  power  for  plowing  hills 
and  through  the  tough  spots 
where  bent  grass  is  coming 
back,  all  without  shifting 
gears  or  stalling." 

MINNESOTA 

August  Cordes,  Amboy: 

"I've  been  hauling  manure  1 
with  my  Case-o-matic,  and 
I  can  start  out  with  a  heavy 
load  in  road  gear  far  easier 
than  with  other  tractors  in 
lower  gears." 


WISCONSIN 

Ray  Thompson,  Barneveld: 
“With  my  60  cows  I  have  to 
haul  my  manure  every  day. 
My  Case-o-matic  handles 
my  big  125  bushel  Spreader 
easily  even  in  muddy  or 
snowy  fields." 


OKLAHOMA 

£.  M.  Spears,  Ninnekah: 
“Plowing  is  a  pleasure.  I 
never  have  to  down-shift, 
and  especially  like  the  extra 
pull  power  that  gets  me 
around  the  corners  and 
through  the  tough  spots.” 


ILLINOIS 

Glen  B.  Pfister,  Carmi: 

“Sure  like  its  smooth,  eas 
handling.  I  have  used  my 
new  Case-o-matic  to  haul 
grain  and  it  sure  handles 
fine  on  the  road .  Never  stalls 
at  intersections." 


Match  farm-proved 
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Smooth  and  powerful  as  a  jungle  cat,  the  hydraulic  torque 
converter  of  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  gets  the  best 
possible  performance  from  harvesting  machinery.  With 
Case-o-matic  Drive  you’ll  move  right  through  the  heaviest 
stands . . .  there’s  no  slugging  down . . .  and  there’s  no  need  for 
clutching  or  gear-shifting.  The  secret  of  this  superior  per¬ 
formance  is  simple — Case-o-matic  Drive  automatically 
gives  power  priority  to  PTO  work,  regardless  of  crop  or 
field  conditions. 

For  example — suppose  you  are  combining  under  normal 
conditions,  rolling  right  along.  You  come  to  an  extra  heavy 
stand  and  your  machine  starts  to  load  up.  Forward  travel 
speed  is  automatically  reduced  but  PTO  speed  continues  at 
the  same  RPM,  thus  allowing  the  machine  to  clear  itself. 
You  need  the  time  and  money-saving  advantages  of 
Case-o-matic  Drive.  See  your  Case  dealer  now. 


Case-o-matic  Drive  gets  top 
performance  from  the  new  Case 
135  wire-tie  baler  because  you 
slow  down  automatically  to  han¬ 
dle  heaviest  windrows  without 
clutching  or  shifting— PTO  speed 
remains  constant.  The  low-cost 
Case  135  with  new  four-way  bale 
tension  and  foolproof  wire  twister 
makes  firm,  stay-tied  bales.  En¬ 
gine  model  also  available. 


With  Case-o-matic  Drive,  the 
7-foot  Case  77  combine  gains  top 
efficiency  in  unfavorable  crop 
conditions  without  slowing  down 
threshing  action.  Choice  of  spike 
tooth  or  rub  bar  cylinder  with 
variable  speed  drive.  Sieves  and 
fan  speed  adjustable  to  provide 
clean,  thrifty  handling  of  all  kinds 
of  crops  from  big,  heavy  beans  to 
light,  fluffy  grass  seeds. 


ME 
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Case-o-matic  Drive  enables  you  to  slow  down 
the  tractor  and  pick  up  heavy  windrows  without 
clutching  or  shifting  down.  The  Case  133  baler 
with  sure-tie  knotter  turns  out  thousands  of  14  x 
18  twine-tied  bales  without  a  miss.  This  popular, 
light-running,  low-cost  baler  is  simple  to  adjust 
and  easy  to  operate. 
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Case-o-matic  Drive  eliminates  the  need  for 
constant  clutching  and  shifting  .  .  .  saves  time, 
saves  effort.  The  Case  140  bales  up  to  10  tons 
per  hour  .  .  .  makes  neat  14x18  bales  of  70  to  85 
pounds.  Comes  with  4-way  bale  tension  control; 
wagon  hitch  and  bale  loader  available  Wire  or 
twine  tie,  PTO  or  engine-operated  models. 


Drive  allows  the  operator 
he  baler  into  heavy  bunched  wind- 
11  e  baling  mechanism  operates  at 
•amended  RPM  .  .  .  eliminates 
ear  and  gear  changing.  The  high- 
“ause  160  baler  makes  big  16  x  18, 
,  baies  at  the  rate  of  12  tons  per 
""ore.  Wire  tie  or  twine,  PTO  or 
lowered. 


Case-o-matic  Drive  improves  traction  .  .  . 
lets  you  harvest  the  crop  even  if  fields  are  soft. 
The  Case  110  combine  has  large-capacity, 
fully-adjustable  sieves,  choice  of  9  or  12-foot 
headers,  spike-tooth  or  rub-bar  cylinders. 
Famous  "Air-Lift”  cleaning  gently  floats  off 
chaff  and  dust  while  small  seeds  or  grain  drop 
through. 
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Hydraulic  power  provides  instant,  accurate, 
effortless  control  of  header  height  and  ground 
travel  speed  on  the  grain-saving  Case  150  self- 
propelled  combine.  Hydraulic  power  steering 
is  optional.  Centered,  quick-detaching  10,  13, 
or  15-foot  header  permits  fast  change  to  new 
two-row  corn  head. 


Double-swing  frames  keep  the  15-foot 
Case  302  hillside  combine  hugging  the 
ground.  Side-leveling  by  all-mechanical 
worm  drive  assures  stability  on  steep  slopes. 
Header  has  retracting-finger  auger,  straight- 
line  feeder  spout.  Available  with  hydraulic- 
powered  rear  wheel  for  added  traction  on 
sharp  turns  and  hills. 


Here  is  America’s  Bigges 
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Farm  Tractor  Line ...  12  Power  Sizes . . .  124  Models 


200  2-Plow  Gasoline  Tractor;  4-speed,  12- 
speed  tripl-range  transmissions.  Row  crop  with 
dual  wheels  or  adjustable  front  axles;  standard 
or  constant  PTO;  Snap-lock  Eagle-Hitch. 


300  3-Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  gasoline,  LP-gas, 
distillate  fuel;  4-speed,  12-speed  tripl-range  and 
shuttle  transmissions;  standard  4-wheel,  row 
crop  with  single  or  dual  wheels,  adjustable  front 
axles. 


400  3+  Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o-m 
gasoline  or  LP-gas  fuels;  4  or  8  worki 
shuttle;  standard  4-wheel,  dual  whet 
able  front  axles. 

SOO  3-4  Plow  Tractor;  gasoline, 
speed,  12-speed  tripl-range,  shuttle 
sions;  standard  4-wheel,  row  crop  wit 
dual  wheels,  adjustable  front  axles, 
hydraulics. 
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800  5- Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o-matic  Drive; 
diesel,  gasoline,  LP-gas,  distillate  fuel;  8 
power  ranges;  standard  4-wheel,  row  crop 
with  single  or  dual  front  wheels,  adjustable 
front  axles. 

900  5-6  Plow  Tractor;  diesel  or  LP-gas;  6 
forward  speeds;  standard  4-wheel;  power 
steering  and  duo-control  hydraulics;  deluxe 
Health  Ride  Seat. 


310  Hi-torque  42  gross  horsepower  Case 
engine  with  3-speed  transmission.  Hydraulics, 
PTO,  belt  pulley,  toolbar  and  3-point  Snap- 
lock  Hitch,  toolbar-dozer  combination. 

610  Choice  of  gas  or  diesel  62  gross  horse¬ 
power  engine,  Terramatic  transmission.  Four 
gear  ranges  forward  and  reverse— hydraulic 
power  shift.  Dual  hydraulics  .  .  .  rear  mounted 
toolbar  .  .  .  dozer  available. 


810  80  gross  horsepower,  with  either 
diesel  or  gasoline  engine  and  Terramatic 
transmission  for  independent  power  control 
of  each  track.  Four  gear  ranges  forward  and 
reverse.  Dual  hydraulics  .  .  .  toolbar  for 
implements  .  .  .  dozer  available. 

1010  100  gross  horsepower  diesel  engine, 
four  gear  ranges  forward  and  reverse- 
hydraulic  power  shift  and  Terramatic  trans¬ 
mission.  Dual  control  hydraulics  .  .  .  rear 
mounted  toolbar  .  .  .  dozer  available. 
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ft  Special  Free  Trial  Offer 
ft  Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan 


i  your  CAsEi  aeai 

^CLSP'O-mntir  drive 

Tractor  on  your  farm 


c  fj*\ 


MAIL  FOR  MORE  ABOUT 

a-matic  drive 


Get  the  full  facts  .  .  .  answers  to  all  your  questions  .  .  .  about  how  new 
Case-o-matic  Drive  works  and  the  benefits  it  gives  you.  For  catalogs  on  money¬ 
making  Case  tractors  and  machines,  check  items  that  interest  you  and  mail  to 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  98E,  Racine, Wis. 


0  Full-line  tractor 
■catalog  — 12  sizes 


Q  New  77  combine 
0  110  combine 
0  150  combine 


0  302  combine 
0  New  135  baler 
0  133  baler 
0  140  baler 
0  160  baler 


0  T-10  mower 
0  200  rake 


0  200  forage 
harvester 


0  Utility 
harvester 


Name.  . 
Address 


Student  0 


SPECIAL.  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  The  best  wa  to 
find  out  what  one  of  these  revolutionary  Case-o-matic  [  ive 
tractors  will  do  is  to  try  it.  Let  your  Case  dealer  bri  g  a 
Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  to  your  farm— free-for-a-day— t  do 
your  toughest  jobs.  There  is  absolutely  no  obligation  on  >ur 
part.  Just  call  your  Case  dealer— he’ll  arrange  to  bring  a  trs  tor 
and  leave  it  with  you.  Only  then  will  you  fully  realize  the  f  eat 
advantages  of  this  outstanding  Case  engineering  achiever  nt. 


CASE  CROP-WAY  PURCHASE  PLAN  D  n’t 

wait  any  longer  for  the  savings,  the  comfort  and  conven  ice 
you  can  have  with  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  and  new  ase 
implements.  Buy  now,  using  your  present  tractor  as  a  down  iy- 
ment,  make  later  payments  as  you  have  money  coming  in.  >ur 
savings  of  labor,  time  and  operating  costs — plus  the  better  rk 
you’ll  do — will  cover  much  or  all  of  the  installments.  A  — 
don’t  forget,  Case  gives  you  a  double  warranty  on  Case-o-n  tic 
Drive.  Ask  your  Case  dealer  about  the  Case  Crop-Way  it' 
chase  Plan  today. 


Get  higher  production  in  less  time . . .  Get  the  crop  when  it’s  right 

Top  PTO  Efficiency  *  Sure-footed  traction  in  soft 

'O'tnBliE  Tractor  teamed  with  CASE® Forage  Mate  lines 


with  a 


TO  HELP  YOU  MAKE  THE  WISE  BUY  RIGHT  NOW 


Case-o-matic  Drive  gives  mowers  a 
smooth,  shockproof,  instant-cutting 
start.  Case  T-10  trail-type  mower 
hitches  to  drawbar  of  any  modern  tractor 
with  PTO.  Has  perfect  balance  for 
fast,  easy  hookup. 


- 


Case-o-matic  Drive  gives  superior  PTO 
performance  . . .  keeps  low-cost  Case  utility 
harvester  cutting,  chopping  and  loading 
steadily  for  daily  green  feeding  or  silage. 
Rotary  cutter  blades  fold  back  if  obstacle 


Case-o-matic  Drive  automatically  gives  power 
priority  to  power  take-off  work  regardless  of  crop  or 
field  conditions.  Case  forage  harvesters  mount  four 
quick-change  heads:  cutter  bar,  windrow  pickup, 

rAUi.rrrtn  rnrn  haruoctar 


Case  200  side  delivery  rake  rounds  out  the 
Case  haying  team.  Available  in  models  for 
hook-up  to  Case  3-point  Eagle-Hitch  tractors 
or  to  draw-bar  of  any  tractor.  Has  short 
side-stroke  for  fast,  gentle  handling  of  hay. 
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Top  winners  of  FFA  Foundation  Awards  from  left:  Leon  Adams,  Phelps,  Farm  and 
Home  Safety;  Joseph  Boyko,  North  Syracuse,  Soil  and  Water  Management;  Henry 
Beneke,  Hillsdale,  Dairy  Farmer;  Robert  Taylor,  Cazenovia,  State  Star  Farmer;  James 
Shaw,  Downesville,  Farm  Mechanics;  Edwin  Hunt,  Wellsville,  Electrification;  Stuart 
Lamb,  Hamilton,  Speaking  Contest. 


Award  Winners,  Officers 
At  State  FFA  Convention 


THE  HIGHLIGHT  of  the  New  York 
Future  Farmers  three  day  conven¬ 
tion  at  Canton  last  month  was  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  Robert  Taylor,  19,  as  the  State 
Star  Farmer.  Robert  was  in  the  Caze¬ 
novia  Central  School  class  of  ’57.  Rob¬ 
ert,  winners  of  several  other  top 
awards,  and  the  newly  elected  officers 
are  pictured  on  this  page. 

Five  Empire  Farmers  of  the  New 
York  Association  were  recommended 
for  the  American  Farmer  Degree, 
which  is  FFA’s  highest  national  honor. 
If  the  following  boys  are  approved  by 
the  national  organization,  they  will  be 
elected  to  the  top  degree  during  the 
National  Convention  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  October  13-16: 

Scott  F.  Acomb,  19,  Dansville;  Cal¬ 
vin  C.  Collins,  20,  Blossvale;  Lawrence 
H.  Cooke,  20,  Oak  Hill;  Paul  C.  Perl, 
20,  Johnsonburg;  and  Maurice  Schleede, 
20,  Lyons. 

Lawrence  Cooke  was  also  chosen  as 
the  New  York  candidate  to  be  proposed 
for  the  Regional  Star  Farmer  Award. 

Other  winners  of  Foundation  Awards 
were: 

Dairy:  Grant  Langdon.  Hillsdale,  se¬ 
cond;  Robert  Scramlin,  Cherry  Valley, 
third;  Lewis  Coulter,  Walton,  fourth; 
Clair  Johnson,  Jr.K  Wayland,  fifth.  - 
Farm  Mechanics:  Harvey  Fletcher, 
Alton,  second;  William  Ketchum,  Gen¬ 
oa,  third;  Lewis  Coulter,  Walton,  fourth; 
and  Carl  Freisinger,  Florida,  fifth. 


Soil  and  Water  Management:  Clifford 
Beck,  Elnora,  second;  David  Zaleski, 
West  Winfield,  third. 

The  New  York  State  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  awards  went  to  Henry  Beneke, 
Hillsdale;  Grant  Langdon,  Hillsdale; 
Lewis  Coulter,  Walton;  and  Carl  Hul- 
bert,  Walton.  New  York  Federation  of 
Ayrshire  Clubs  avyard  went  to  Clair 
T.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Wayland. 

Individual  awards  in  the  Community 
Improvement  Program  were  won  by 
Tom  Kiehle,  Dansville;  David  Lewis, 
Greenville;  Brent  Rogers,  Brookfield; 
Henry  Polgreen,  Schoharie;  and  Ronald 
Bolster,  Afton. 

Winners  of  Bankers  Association 
awards  of  a  scholarship  to  the  Bankers 
School  at  Cornell  were  Dennis  Hill, 
South  Kortright,  first,  and  Carl  Hul- 
bert,  Walton,  second.  Alternates  were 
John  F.  Sasenbury,  Boonville,  first,  and 
Charles  C.  Robson,  Geneva,  second. 

Runners-up  to  Stuart  Lamb  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  in  the  Public  Speaking  Contest 
were:  Wilbur  Mull,  Albion,  second; 
Douglas  Blood,  Geneva,  third;  Thomas 
Ambramowski,  Port  Jefferson,  fourth; 
and  Lawrence  Fitts,  Homer,  fifth. 

Winners  in  the  Milk  Quality  Control 
and  Dairy  Management  Contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Dairymen’s  League  were: 
Roger  Shaner,  Palmyra  Central  School, 
$100;  Gene  Walter,  Grahamsville,  $75; 
and  Norman  Bloss,  Mexico,  $50. 


Yp0te  officers  elected  for  1958-59  were:  Front  row  from  left:  Peter  Signor,  Genoa, 
district  3;  Glen  Warner,  Vernon-Verona-Sherrill,  Secretary;  George  Heideman, 
endall.  President;  Richard  Milewski,  South  Kortright-Stamford,  Treasurer;  Robert 
«r«mlin.  Cherry  Valley,  Reporter.  Back  row:  John  Bates,  Cobleskill,  Sentinel;  Robert 
Kks,  Afton,  VP  district  5;  Clair  Johnson,  Jr.,  Wayland,  VP  distict  2;  Hubert  Pritchard, 
estmoreland,  VP  district  4;  Clair  Prutsman,  Delevan-Machias,  VP  district  T. 
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AHEAD 
OF  THE 

Xlr'LyVEATHER  , 

Jy.  •'  .  .  '  i  ( 

These  June  days,  lawns  seem  to  he  at  their  green  best;  many 
flowers  are  in  their  prime;  vegetable  gardens  promise  an 
abundant  harvest.  Could  any  picture  be  more  optimistic? 

A  lot  of  planning  and  hard  (but  pleasant)  toil  has  gone  into 
your  lawn  and  garden  already. 

To  make  sure  your  grounds  continue  to  flourish  the  rest  of 
the  summer,  take  the  Squire’s  friendly  advice  and  “keep  ahead 
of  the  weather”.  By  that  he  means,  do  the  jobs  that  need  to  be 
done  at  the  right  time  .  .  .  spraying  for  weeds,  insects,  diseases; 
liming  and  fertilizing;  mowing,  raking,  watering  .  .  .  all  the 
little  jobs  that  mark  you  as  a  “green  thumber”. 

Here’s  the  point:  best  results  depend  on  cooperation  with 
the  weather.  If  you  start  with  reliable  information,  the  battle’s 
half-won. 

Why  not  listen  to  WEATHER  ROUNDUP  over  RURAL 
RADIO  NETWORK  and  affiliated  stations?  You’ll  get  direct 
reports  on  current  conditions  from  several  spots  across  New 
York  State;  then  a  complete,  summary  and  forecast  from  the 
most  accurate,  reliable  source  .  .  .  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
at  Albany  and  Buffalo. 

.  WEATHER  ROUNDUP  is  broadcast  at  6:25  and  7:15  A.M. 
and  12:15  and  6:15  P.M.  Tune  in  any  of  the  following  stations: 

FM  STATIONS 


Bristol  Center 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter 

WRRD 

105.1-mc. 

Ithaca 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo  WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP-FM 

104.7  me. 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady  WFLY-FM 

92.3  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRL 

107.7  me. 

AM  STATIONS 

* 

Binghamton 

WNBF 

1290  kc. 

Buffalo 

WKBW 

1520  kc. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Ithaca 

WHCU 

870  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Newark 

WACK 

1420  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Plattsburgh 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Rochester 

WHAM 

1180  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

• 

630  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc. 

Brought  to  Listeners  over 

Rural  Radio  Network 

by 


(366)  18 
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For  Crop,  Orchard  and 
Pasture  Irrigation 


tynjLit 


on 


Hale 


Irrigation  Pumping  Units 

FOR  MORE  WORK  AT  LOWER  COST 

You  may  find  the  HALE  type  PIR  (trailer  or  skid 
mounted)  just  what  you  have  been  looking  for — 
pumps  500  GPM  at  1 00  PSI ;  700  at  75  PSI.  Other 
units  range  from  CIRV  (1560  GPM  at  75  PSI)  to 
the  FZ  or  new  Hale  “TORRENT,”  suitable  for 
low  cost  irrigation  of  small  acreage.  NOTE:  Now 
available.  Model  3PTF  for  use  with  farm  tractors. 
Pumps  350  GPM  at  80  lbs. 


Ask  for  Free  Demonstration 

of  the  HALE  '  TORRENT" 

Self-Priming  Portable  .  .  . 

Send  for  details  on  our  Irrigation  Pumping  Units 

Name  . . . . . . 

Address  . . . . . . . 


Water  Source  .  No.  Acres  . 

IRRIGATION  DIVISION— Dept.  AA 


HALE 


FIRE  PUMP  CO. 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Will  It  Pay  to  Buy  Started  Pullets? 


IAVE  you  ever  asked  yourself  the 
question,  shall  I  raise  my  own 
|  replacement  stock  or  should  •  I 
buy  started  pullets  ?  If  you  have, 
you  are  not  the  only  one,  for  this  is  an 
important  problem  all  over  the  North¬ 
east.  It  looks  as  though  started  pullets 
are  going  to  become  much  more  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  future. 

It  was  not  very  long  ago  when  poul- 
trymen  would  not  even  consider  buy¬ 
ing  started  pullets.  If  they  did  con¬ 
sider  it,  they  probably  would  not  have 
admitted  it.  Buying  them  could  be  com¬ 
pared  to  using  old  litter;  it  was 
frowned  upon  by  those  who  knew  best. 

Bringing  started  pullets  on  to  the 
poultry  farm  in  the  past  was  considered 
dangerous  from  the  disease  viewpoint. 
Not  only  might  you  buy  pullets  with 
disease,  but  if  disease  did  exist  you 
would  stand  a  goo$  chance  of  spread¬ 
ing  it  to  the  older  hens.  In  addition,  one 
might  bring  in  a  new  disease  on  the 
farm  that  would  remain  for  years  to 
come. 

Most  of  us  are  taking  a  second  look 
today  at  the  idea  of  buying  started 
pullets.  When  you  give  the  problem 
some  thought,  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  story.  Instead  of  just  disadvantages, 
there  definitely  are  some  very  strong 
advantages.  Many  of  these  advantages 
could  more  than  offset  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  for  some  poultrymen. 

Why  are  started  pullets  getting  so 


much  play  at  the  present  time?  The 
main  reason  is  that  many  of  them  were 
available  last  year  and  there  will  be 
even  more  for  sale” this  year.  The  truth 
is  that  the  hatching  business  has  be¬ 
come  so  competitive  that  some  of  the 
operators  have  been  forced  to  think  of 
new  ways  to  sell  chicks.  One  approach 
is  to  grow  the  pullets  and  sell  them  as 
started  pullets. 

If  these  hatcherymen  do  a  good  job 


By  ROBERT  C.  BAKER 


of  raising  the  pullets,  they  could  make 
a  good  deal  for  themselves.  There  real¬ 
ly  isn’t  any  reason  why  the  hatchery- 
man  cannot  raise  as  good  pullets  as 
most  poultrymen.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  he 
might  do  a  better  job  because  he  soon 
will  become  a  specialist. 

Who  is  going  to  be  interested  in 
these  started  pullets?  I  don’t  believe 
that  every  poultryman  is  going  to  stop 
brooding  —  that  doesn’t  make  sense. 
How  about  the  fellow,  however,  that 
just  does  not  have  brooding  facilities, 
or  the  poultryman  who  has  old,  ob¬ 
solete  brooding  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment.  These  people,  rather  than  spend 
a  lot  of  money  on  brooding  facilities 


UPDATE  YOUR  FARM  KITCHEN 

j— >11  with  these 

HMTtCC/  CENTERS 


Kitchens  are  vital  in  your  farm’s  operation,  so  it’s  just  plain 
good  business  to  modernize  it  with  time  and  work-saving  electric 
appliances.  Modernization  doesn’t  have  to  be  done  all  at  once, 
either.  Smart  farmers  find  it  wise  to  make  a  master  plan,  then 
start  with  .  .  . 

4  9 

1  Cooking  and  baking  center  where  O  Laundry  center  so  dirty  clothes  can  Q  Planning  and  sewing  center,  a 
all  needed  utensils  and  ingredients  C,  be  accumulated  and  sorted  near  the  O 


all  needed  utensils  and  ingredients 
are  grouped  around  the  electric 
range. 


be  accumulated  and  sorted  near  the 
automatic  washer  and  electric  clothes 
dryer  for  effortless  laundry. 


kitchen  office  for  planning,  rec¬ 
ords  and  recipes  as  well  as  a 
convenient  place  to  jew. 


4  Clean-up  center  for  dirty  dishes,  pots  and 
pans,  with  everything  needed  right  at  hand. 


Dining-family  section,  a  cheerful,  pleasant 
spot  for  family  meals  and  relaxation. 


BETTER" 


Of  course,  planning  should  include  provision  for  full  Housepower 
and  good  lighting.  You  can  get  expert  help  through  your  electric 
appliance  or  farm  equipment  dealer.  Or  you  can  call  on  our  Home 
Service  Representative.  Begin  your  plan  today  so  you  can  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  modern,  convenient,  electric  kitchen. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


and  equipment,  might  well  consider 
buying  started  pullets. 

There  is  also  the  poultryman  who 
just  doesn’t  have  the  labor  to  brood 
chicks.  He  is  already  working  more 
than  he  should  and  to  brood  chicks  is 
too  much.  These  poultrymen  in  most 
cases  cannot  hire  capable  help  so  they 
are  likely  customers  for  started  pullets. 

How  about  the  poultryman  who  al¬ 
ways  has  a  problem  in  growing  pullets 
with  a  disease  such  as  leukosis?  Every 
year  he  has  enormous  losses  with  range 
paralysis.  If  he  can  bring  started  pul¬ 
lets  on  the  farm  that  have  a  resistance 
to  leukosis  because  of  age,  things  would 
be  much  more  encouraging. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  consider¬ 
ing  buying  started  pullets.  Some  poul- 
,  trymen  are  crowded  for  layer  space  and 
they  could  use  the  housing  that  is  being 
occupied  -by  growing  pullets.  It  is  also 
true  that  on  many  poultry  farms,  the 
layers  are  neglected  during  the  brood¬ 
ing  season.  A  person  just  cannot  be  in 
both  places  at  the  same  time  and  on 
many  farms  the  layers  are  not  given 
the  best  care  during  the  brooding  sea¬ 
son. 

Are  there  any  advantages  to  raising 
the  pullets  in  a  central  place?  Certain¬ 
ly  oh  paper  it  would  seem  so.  With  only 
one  age  bird  in  one  place  the  disease 
problem  should  not  be  as  great.  There 
would  not  be  hens  to  pass  diseases  on 
to  the  'younger  birds.  Vaccination  and 
inoculation  programs  would  be  more 
easily  administered  with  layers  and 
young  stock  on  different  premises. 

The  people  in  charge  of  young  stock 
only  would  become  quite  expert  at  the 
job.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  able  to  turn  out  a  better  pullet 
than  the  average  poultryman  who  also 
has  layers  to  contend  with. 

What  About  Costs 

It  makes  sense  that  the  job  of  rais¬ 
ing  many  pullets  in  one  place  can  be 
done  somewhat  more  economically  than 
on  most  individual  poultry  farms. 
There  would  be  large  buildings,  more 
automatic  equipment,  etc.,  and  so  the 
labor  cost  would  be  less  per  pullet.  In 
addition,  the  feed  cost  should  be  some¬ 
what  less,  due  to  quantity  buying. 

I  realize  that  a  profit  will  be  expected 
by  the  hatcheryman  or  whoever  sells 
started  pullets.  To  date,  however,  there 
have  been  started  pullets  sold  in  New 
York  State  at  a  lower  price  than 
studies  have  shown  it  cost  to  raise  pul¬ 
lets  on  the  average  poultry  farm. 

There  are  going  to  be  disadvantages 
and  drawbacks  to  buying  started  pul¬ 
lets,  nobody  can  deny  this.  There  are 
going  to  be  some  people  selling  some 
that  have  been  poorly  grown,  maybe  as 
a  result  of  disease  or  just  poor  man¬ 
agement.  This  fellow  won’t  stay  in 
business  long,  for  he  will  eliminate  him¬ 
self.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the 
started  pullet  business  will  be  just  as 
competitive  as  the  chick  business  is  to¬ 
day.  Only  the  best  and  most  efficient 
will  remain  in  business. 

One  of  the  biggest  drawbacks  to  the 
idea  worries  me.  What  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  if  the  fellow  who  sells  started  pul¬ 
lets  just  does  not  have  your  birds  when 
you  go  after  them.  You  placed  your 
order  in  time,  but  there  was  a  disease 
problem  that  killed  a  part  of  the  flock. 
This  may  not  happen  but  if  it  d°eS; 
then  what?  It  will  be  too  late  to  start 
chicks  and  somebody  will  be  out  o 
business  for  a  while. 

In  the  future,  I  believe  we  are  going 
to  hear  more  about  started  pullets 
There  is  going  to  be  a  demand  for  them. 
For  some  poultrymen  it  will  be  smar 
to  buy  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
will  be  poultrymen  that  will  never  W 
started  pullets  and  that  is  the  way  ll 
should  be.  If  we  all  did  the  same  thing> 
this  would  be  a  funny  old  world  to  liye 
in. 
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Base  Rating 

(Continued  from  Page  J) 

lan  is  t0  use  bases  in  pricing  milk 
nly  in  the  flush  season.  Milk  would  be 
riced  as  it  now  is  during  the  remain- 
n g  months  of  the  year. 

The  other  type  of  plan  is  to  use  bases 
n  pricing  milk  in  all  months. 

It  is  possible  that  any  future  base 
jlan  in  this  market  would  provide  for 
;he  use  of  either  of  these  types  of  base 
jlans.  Dairymen  should  compute  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  base  program  on  their  return 
:or  milk  on  both  a  flush  season  and 
pear  around  bases. 

Will  a  Base  Plan  Be  Used  In 
Pricing  Milk  in  This  Market  at 
Some  Time  in  the  Future  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  ques- 
;ion  at  this  time.  There  is  not  sufficient 
information  available  at  the  present 
time  to  determine  whether  a  base  pro¬ 


gram  is  desirable  or  feasible  in  this 
market.  The  present  experimental  pro¬ 
gram  will  provide  much  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  needed,  to  determine  the  desir¬ 
ability  and  feasibility  of  a  base  pro¬ 
gram  in  this  market. 

In  any  case,  bases  cannot  be  used  in 
paying  producers  for,  milk  until  this 
has  been  considered  in  a  future  hearing 
and  until  an  order  including  a  base  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  approved  in  referendum. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CELEBRATE  A  FIRST 

T  A  meeting  in  Westport  last 
month,  Essex  County  was  officially’ 
recognized  as  the  first  in  New  York 
to  become  a  modified  certified  Brucel¬ 
losis-free  area.  A  certificate  of  aWard 
was  presented  to  Frank  Russell,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  by  Paul 
Smith,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Markets. 

Essex  County  was  declared  a  modi¬ 


fied  certified  Brucellosis-free  area  on 
October  30,  1957,  when  it  was  determ¬ 
ined  that  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
dairy  herds  and  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  cattle  reacted  to  Brucellosis 
tests.  Less  than  three  weeks  later,  No¬ 
vember  18,  Schoharie  County  was  cer¬ 
tified. 

Present  for  the  celebration  in  Essex 
County,  in'  addition  to  Commissioner 
Smith  and  Mr.  Russell  were :  Dr.  M.  J. 
Cerosaletti,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  ;  Dr.  Charles  R.  Omer, 
U.S.D.A.,  Veterinarian  in  Charge;  Grant 
Johnson,  Assemblyman;  Walter  E.  Col¬ 
lins,  Chairman  of  the  Essex  County 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

Also  Drs.  Donald  O.  Bixby,  Ralph  T. 
Ellison,  Frank  J.  Tanneberger,  Ray¬ 
mond  J.  Pierce,  and  Robert  Lopez,  vet¬ 
erinarians;  Wallace  Johnson,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Essex  County  Dairy  Proj¬ 
ect  Committee;  Ray  Bender,  County 
Agricultural  Agent;  and  Robert  Hall 
of  the  Valley  News. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

June  10-13— NEPPCO  Egg  Quality  ' 
School,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

June  14 — Maine  Annual  Hereford 
Day,  By-a-Brook  Farm,  West  Buxton. 

June  15 — Southern  Vermont  Dairy 
Goat  Ass’n.  annual  show,  Rt.  9,  Marl¬ 
boro,  Vt. 

June  16-19 — 20th  Annual  Homemak¬ 
ers’  Short  Course,  Univ.  of  Delaware, 
Newark. 

June  17-19  —  Home  Demonstration 
Short  Course/  University  Rhode  Island, 
Kingston. 

June  22 — Northern  New  York  Rabbit 
Breeders’  Club  Rabbit  Show.  Town  Fire 
Barn,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

June  22-27— 37th  Annual  4-H  Clubs 
Statewide'Camp,  at  Univ.  Rhode  Island, 
Kingston. 

June  24-27 — State  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress,  Cornell  University. 
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TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  ADVERTISING 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


BILLBOARDS,  BUS  CARDS,  POINT-OF-PURCHASE 


Here’s  How 


Stabilizes  the  Income 


of  Dairymen’s  League 
Farmers 

Dairymen’s  League  farmers  own 
and  promote  their  own  business  all 
the  way  from  the  cow  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

By  giving  their  milk  and  milk 
products  a  trade-marked  identity  and 
prestige-value,  they  cause  consumers  * 
to  seek  out  and  buy  DAIRYLEA  prod¬ 
ucts  by  name.  They  build  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  .  .  .  and  desire  for  .  .  .  the 
purity,  quality  and  food  value  of  milk 
and  milk  products  produced  by 
Dairymen’s  League  members. 

DAIRYLEA  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  has  been  used  continuously 
for  almost  40  years.  Pictured  here  are 
just  a  few  examples  of  the  television, 
newspaper,  radio,  billboard,  car  card 
and  point-of-purchase  advertising 
that  sells  DAIRYLEA  milk  and  milk 
products  in  21  large  consuming  areas 
throughout  the  milkshed. 

DAIRYMEN’S 

LEAGUE 

CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION,  inc. 
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i  ms  just 

F/GURh 


The  other  day  I 
bought  one  of  those 
picture  books  for  a 
2-year  old  nephew.  You  know,  the  kind 
that  helps  babies  learn  the  names  of 
things.  One  place  it  showed  a  picture 
of  a  Bantam  and  said  '‘This  is 
Chicken.” 


I  thought  to  myself  .  .  .  “Chicken?” 
.  .  .  Maybe.  But  if  she’s- a  layer,  I  M 
SUPERMAN!” 

’Course  it  was  always  kind  of  fun  to 
have  a  “Banty”  around  the  place,  but 
you’d  never  keep  a  flock  of  them 
where  you’re  serious  about  the  egg 
business. 


Today’s  hen  is  a  marvelous  piece  of 
egg-making  machinery.  She  does  things 
we  never  even  dreamed  of  a  few  years 
ago.  75%  production  is  typical  in  a 
well-bred,  well-fed  flock.  And  every 
now  and  then  you’ll  see  a  fine  flock 
that  does  85%  to  90%. 

Maybe  you  didn’t  realize  it  but 
today’s  high-producing  hens  will 
lay  their  own  weight  in  eggs  in  a 
month  or  two.  Just  compare  that 
and  you’ll  see  what  an  efficient  ma 
chine  the  1958  hen  really  is.  A  5' 
pound  hen  only  has  to  lay  40  2- 
ounce  eggs  to  equal  her  body 
weight  ...  so  she  lays  her  own 
weight  in  eggs  about  every  6 
weeks. 


Of  course,  production  like  that  puts 
a  whale  of  a  burden  on  the  nutritional 
content  of  your  layer  feed.  If  a  bird 
kept  right  on  laying  she’d  lay  herself 
into  extinction  in  a  few  days  ...  if  you 
didn’t  keep  shoveling  in  the  right 
“makings”  for  eggs. 

Actually,  a  hen  uses  about  2/3rds 
of  her  feed  for  herself  and  about  1/3 
goes  into  the  egg.  So  to  lay  the  flood 
of  eggs  they  do,  it  really  does  take  a 
whale  of  a  feed. 


And  that’s  just  what  you  get  on  the 
Watkins  Layer  Program  ...  a  whale 
of  a  feed.  In  the  most  recent  survey 
of  Watkins  customers,  they  were  get¬ 
ting  78.5%  production.  Cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  was  12.2^  per  dozen  total,  in¬ 
cluding  grain  .  .  .  and  only  6.3jzf  per 
dozen  out  of  pocket. 

Such  low-cost  production  is  pos¬ 
sible  because  you  get  a  TOP 
QUALITY  ration  for  “bargain” 
ration  prices.  The  only  thing  that 
you  buy  from  Watkins  is  the  for¬ 
tification,  the  MINerals  and  VITa- 
mins,  in  Watkins  MIN-VITE  for 
Layers.  You  buy  the  protein  local¬ 
ly,  use  your  own  grain  and  mix  ac¬ 
cording  to  formulas  Watkins  sup¬ 
plies.  TOTAL  feed  cost  with  good 
birds  and  good  management  .  .  . 
about  120  per  dozen. 

It’s  really  worth  checking  into.  Get 
the  whole  story  on  MIN-VITE  for  Lay¬ 
ers  next  time  you  see  your  Watkins 
dealer. 


MAILBAG 


THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


UNFIT? 


PAYING  THE  PIPER 


FAVORS  SUPPORTS 


{MAINTAIN  that  government  sup¬ 
port  or  controls  for  the  broiler  in¬ 
dustry  is  preferable  to  monopolistic  in¬ 
tegration.  Is  it  not  sheer  stupidity  to 
have  supports  on  wheat  and  corn  un¬ 
less  we  have  it  on  broilers? 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 


A  LREADY  your  editors  are  looking 
™  ahead  to  next  fall's.  Forum  Issue. 
In  it  we  hope  to  publish  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  a  cross  section  of  our  read¬ 
ers  on  a  number  of  subjects. 

One  of  these  subjects  is  the  effect 
of  labor  unions  on  agriculture.  We 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  com¬ 
ments  from  any  reader  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

1.  Do  you  feel  that  labor  unions  are 
essential? 

2.  Do  you  feel  that,  at  present, 
labor  unions  are  wielding  too 
much  power  for  the  good  of  ag¬ 
riculture? 

3.  If  your  answer  to  the  previous 
question  is  "Yes,"  what  do  you 
think  should  be  done  to  correct 
the  situation? 

Write  soon  and  direct  your  letters 
to  the  Editor,  American  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BETS  A  HAT 


YOU  PEOPLE  seem  to  take  a  very 
special  delight  in  knocking  unions, 
and  that  in  itself  makes  your  maga¬ 
zine  unfit  in  myTiome.  Therefore,  please 
do  not  send  any  more  of  the  same  to 
me. — E.F.,  Maine  * 

•  Editor’s  Note:  We  have  said  many 
times,  and  will  continue  to  say,  that  we 
believe  in  unions  and  wish  them  suc¬ 
cess.  However,  we  feel  sure  that  some 
practices  of  labor  unions  are  bad  for 
farmers,  bad  for  consumers,  and  bad 
for  union  members.  We  believe  that  a 
majority  of  union  members  agree  with 
this,  and  would  like  to  see  conditions 
changed. 

Every  time  we  state  our  position,  we 
run  the  chance  of  making  somebody 
mad.  In  theory,  we  could  end  up  by 
making  everybody  mad  and  having  no 
subscribers.  I  gliess  we’ll  just  have  to 
take*  that  chance,  and  continue  to  say 
what  we  really  believe. 


I  SEE  THAT  you  think  the  President’s 
veto  of  the  price  support  freeze  is  a 
good  thing  for  dairymen.  I’ll  be  willing 
to  bet  a  hat  that  as  a  result  of  the  drop 
in  price  supports  on  dairy  products  the 
government  will  be  buying  more  rather 
than  less. — J.L.,  N.Y. 

•  Editor’s  Note:  Past  experience  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  writer  would  lose  his 
bet!  Government  purchases  of  dairy 
products  have  increased  when  supports 
have  gone  up,  and  have  decreased  when 
they  were  reduced.  There  are  two  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  reasons:  high  supports 
(1)  encourage  production;  (2)  discour¬ 
age  consumption. 


ANOTHER  HIJNBRED 
YEARS 


AS  I  SEE  IT,  most  of  the  efforts  to 
combat  the  depression  are  efforts 
to  escape  paying  for  our  mistakes  of 
the  past. 

How  can  people  be  expected  to  buy 
to  boost  business  when  they  have  al¬ 
ready  obligated  themselves  to  pay  a  big 
percentage  of  this  year’s  salary,  not 
to  mention  next  year’s,  for  something 
they  have  bought  on  the  instalment 
plan.  The  worst  thing  that  could  hap¬ 
pen  would  be  for  the  government  (tax¬ 
payers)  to  go  further  into  debt  in  an 
attempt  to  make  jobs. 

Farmers  have  already  had  their  re¬ 
cession.  They  tightened  their  belts  and 
cut  costs.  It  isn’t  easy — but  if  other 
groups  would  follow  suit  it  would  help 
a  lot  to  get  business  back  to  normal. 

.K.,  N.Y. 


I  WOULD  feel  very  bad  to  miss  the 
American  Agriculturist  paper.  It 
has  been  in  our  home  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  and  I  will  be  69  in  April.  It 
would  be  like  losing  a  wonderful 
friend  to  not  have  the  paper. 

I  only  wish  some  of  the  magazines 
that  are  found  on  news-stands  today 
were  half  as  good  as  the  wonderful 
American  Agriculturist  paper. 

God  bless  you  all,  and  may  the  paper 
continue  as  good  for  hundreds  of  years. 
—Mrs.  L.B.,  N.Y. 


EMPHASIS  ON 
MARKETING 


1  FOUND  your  treatment  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  integration— will  it  destroy  or 
save  agriculture  ?  —  most  interesting. 
My  pet  theme  is  ‘‘Take  the  emphasis 
off  production  and  place  it  on  market¬ 
ing.” 

I  believe  that  integration  by  farmers 
themselves  (and  that  integration  car¬ 
ried  down  the  line  as  close  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  possible)  would  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  benefits  for  the  farmer.  But  out 
of  his  hands,  it’s  just  another  program 
to  contribute  to  his  serfdom. — Harold  S. 
Wright. 


MILK  PROMOTION 


Would  Ford,  Chrysler  or  General  Mo¬ 
tors  pay  top  money  for  steel  without 
knowing  what  they  are  to  receive  for 
their  cars? — B.8.A.,  Mass. 


IN  YOUR  April  5  issue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  you  ask  for  news 
on  Milk  Promotion  Programs.  Last 
year  on  June  29  the  Steuben  County 
Pomona  Grange  sponsored  a  Dairy  Fes¬ 
tival  at  Maple  City  Park  in  Hornell, 
New  York. 

The  program  included  a  parade  of 
floats  furnished  by  subordinate  granges 
and  local  bands  at  11  a.m.,  followed  by 
an  afternoon  program  in  front  of  the 
grandstand.  A  Dairyland  Sweetheart 
was  chosen  from  24  candidates ;  a  milk¬ 
ing  contest  between  mayors  of  two 
cities,  a  rolling  pin  throwing  contest 
and  cow  calling  contest  were  held  to 
round  out  the  afternoon  program.  At 
6  p.m.  a  Dairy  Banquet  was  served  to 
185,  followed  by  a  free  dance  at  the 
Armory. 

It  was  a  fine  promotion  program  and 
plans  for  the  Second  Annual  Festival 
on  June  7  are  underway.  We  plan  a 
much  larger  program.  I  might  say  that 
the  following  are  working  with  us  at 
this  time  to  promote  it:  4-H,  FFA,  Farm 
Bureau  Extension  Service,  Milk  Cooper¬ 
atives,  DHIA,  Artificial  Breeders  (do¬ 
nate  a  calf  for  a  prize),  subordinate 
granges  and,  of  course,  Steuben  Po¬ 
mona. — Mrs.  Howard  De  Mun,  Troups- 
burg ,  N.  Y. 


WOOD’S 


ftfi/lfl-JOB 

Model  80 


ROTARY  MOWER  SHREDDER 


The  most  used  machine  on  your  farm! 

High  speed  pasture  clipping — fine  mowing- 
straw  and  stubble  shredding — brush  clearing. 
Big  jobs,  small  jobs  .  .  .  spring,  summer  and 
fall,  your  all-purpose  Model  80  is  never  idle! 
Built  rugged — for  the  toughest  job! 


FEATURES 

Cuts  a  wide  6-2/3  ft.  swath  —  2  crop  rows 


•  Twin  blades  for  clean  cut 

•  Attach  to  any  standard  2-3  plow  tractor 

•  Cutting  height  from  ground  to  14”  high 


WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

50806  South  4th  Street  Oregon,  Illinois 


Specialists  in  the  Manufacturing  of 
Tractor  Powered  Rotary  Mower  Shredders 


I  BESSIE 


America’s  Real  Business  Hen 


Babcock  Bessies  are  proving  real  money¬ 
makers  for  thousands  of  commercial  P°ul' 
trymen.  You,  too,  will  like  their  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  large,  high  quality,  white  eggs 
long  lay;  and  livability  as  chicks  and  layefi 
Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca  4-6384)  an: 
we'll  book  you  today  for  any  hatch  yo1 
choose.  Money  saving  early  order  and  quan 
tity  discounts.  • 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  INC 

Ithaca,  N.Y 


Box  286-G 


NEW,  NATURAL  LIGHTWEIGHT 

DENTAL  PLATE 


MADE  FROM  YOUR  OLD  ONE  — New,  Professional 
Method  gives  yon  natural-looking,  perfect-fitting  plastic 
plate— upper,  lower  or  partial— from  your  old  cracked  or 
loose  plate  without  an  impression.  CLINICAL  method 
means  fast  service,  huge  savings.  Try  new  plate  full  oU 
days  at  our  risk.  New  plates  sent  you  AirMail  same  day.  -  n  oarticc* 

SEND  NO  MONEY  Ss  F^EE.No  coas"td  Nodorb74a?ionAct»«'' 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LAB., 335  W.  Madison  St.,Dept.X1486Chlcagob, 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 
FOR  AIL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS 
AND  GARAGES 
Easily  erected »QuicK  0eli'j®ry 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  ioi  fold 

COOPER  CO. 

Hackensa<k,  N.  J- 


JOHN 

2Y6  2nd  St.. 
Dealers 


Wanted 


"Grow-'Em"  Milk  Replacer  »nd 
Mineralized  Stock  l-oo 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stoc 

Food  representative 


Waverly,  New  York 
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Visiting  Hagftplfrs  - 

tom  milliman  Milepost  372  THRUWAY 


Bloat  Season  Here 


To  CATTLEMEN  with  legume  pas¬ 
tures,  death  from  bloat  is  an  always 
present  threat.  Since  use  of  legumes 
is  the  soundest  and  most  profitable 
grazing  practice,  most  of  us  face  the 
problem  beginning  in  e^rly  June,  on  hot 
days,  generally  in  the  afternoon.  Of  all 
legumes,  ladino  clover  is  by  far  the 
worst  offender,  and  Birdsfoot  trefoil  of 
any  variety  is  much  the  safest.  I’ve 
never  seen  a  case  of  bloat  from  Birds¬ 
foot,  and  those  Tve  heard  of  were  mild. 

The  following  article  is  by  Dr.  R.  W. 
Dougherty,  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College 
at  Cornell,  who  is  the  best  authority  on 
bloat  of  my  acquaintance.  He  has  done 
research  work  on  it  for  years,  and  read¬ 
ily  agreed  to  write  the  article  to  help 
me  out  in  a  temporary  period  of  poor 
health.  It  is  timely  and  reliable.  Neither 
Dr.  Dougherty  nor  I  place  any  depend¬ 
ence  on  recent  releases  from  the  upper 
South  to  the  effect  that  liberally  phos- 
phated  soil  creates  no  bloat  trouble. 
The  only  cases  of  bloat  Hayfields  ever 
had  arose  from  grazing  legumes  on  soil 
which  had  been  fully  phosphated  for 
years.  Now  Dr.  Dougherty — 

“Attention  to  bloat  has  shown  a  re¬ 
markable  increase  during  the  past  25 
years.  This  interest  has  been  world¬ 
wide. 

“In  the  U.  S.  A.,  the  upswing  has 
been  caused  py  two  factors:  first,  the 
large  increase  in  the  acreage  devoted 
to  legumes;  and  second,  during  the  past 
8  years,  substantial  appropriations 
(Federal  and  others)  have  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  more  specialists  to  study  the 
prohlem.  The  Agricultural  Research 
Service  has  held  biennial  conferences  on 
the  subject.  This  has  stimulated  coord¬ 
ination  and  cooperation  that  did  not 
exist  before. 


Prevention  of  Bloat 

“Definite  progress  has  been  made, 
but  there  are  times  and  places  when  no 
single  method  of  prevention  is  adequate. 

“Feeding  hay  before  turning  on  to 
bloat-producing  pastures  has  been  ef¬ 
fective  in  some  places  and  in  others 
quite  ineffective.  Sudan  hay  has  been  ef¬ 
fective  in  some  of  our  western  states. 
Ten  pounds  of  Sudan  hay  was  partially 
effective,  but  17  pounds  afforded  com¬ 
plete  protection  in  experiments  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  main  difficulty  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  is  to  get  cows  to  eat  hay  when 
they  are  on  high  quality  pastures. 

“Pasture  management.  Many  people 
feel  that  bloat  can  be  largely  controlled 
by  maintaining  pastures  with  no  more 
than  50  per  .  cent  legumes.  This  will 
Probably  reduce  the  incidence,  but  it  is 
not  a  guarantee  against  bloating. 

“Strip  grazing  has  been  practiced 
with  some  degree  of  success;  however, 
!t  is  difficult  to  accurately  judge  the 
amounts  of  pasture  needed  for  optimum 
Production.  It  also  means  that  the  herd, 
when  confined  to  a  relatively  small 
area,  may  damage  land.  Trampling  also 
can  be  a  definite  problem. 

“Legume  soilage  (zero  pasture).  Cut- 
ing  and  feeding  legumes  in  various 
stages  of  wilting  has  been  recommend- 
ec^but  has  proven  to  be  disappointing. 

Penicillin.  Procaine  penicillin  has 
aen  fairly  effective  in  preventing  bloat, 
he  dosage  has  to  be  carefully  regu- 
ated  and  controlled.  Seventy-five  to 
0  milligrams  given  orally  4  to  6  hours 
. efore  the  animals  go  on  bloat-produc- 
l^S  pastures  has  been  effective.  This 
Prophylactic  treatment  lasts  only  2  to 
days,  then  it  must  be  repeated 
i nr!U^out  the  bloat  season.  If  given 
the  feed,  regulation  of  the  ‘proper’ 
^°sage  schedule  is  difficult;  and  if  giv- 
orally,  the  mechanical  aspects  of  the 
eatnrent  present  a  problem.  There  is 


always  the  possibility  of  the  bacteria 
becoming  resistant  to  the  antibiotic. 

“Oils.  Vegetable  oils  ^prayed  on  pas¬ 
tures  have  been  effective  in  preventing 
bloat  in  New  Zealand.  The  oil  emulsion 
is  sprayed  on  the  pastures  at  the  rate 
of  3  to  6  ounces,  depending  on  rainfall, 
denseness  of  foliage,  and  other  factors. 
The  extra  labor  and  the  cost  of  spray¬ 
ing  are  the  two  principal  drawbacks  to 
this  method  of  control.  If  the  oil  is 
given  as  a  single  drench,  orally,  it  lasts 
only  for  a  few  hours. 

“Other  oils  have  been  shown  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  prophylactically,  but  the  para¬ 
ffin  oils  reduce  the  blood  carotene 
levels. 

“Other  fats  and  oils.  Tallow,  lard  oil, 
soybean  oil  and  corn  oil  all  have  been 
shown  to  be  effective  in  preventing 
bloat.  They  have  been  Used  in  the  feed 
(concentrate),  in  the  drinking  water 
and  on  roughage.  All  of  the  vegetable 
oils  and  animal  fats  can  be  digested 
and  in  some  cases  their  cost  is  covered 
with  increased  production. 

“Some  of  the  work  on  the  use  of  ani¬ 
mal  fats  and  vegetable  oils  is  summar¬ 
ized  in  a  Report  of  the  1957  Rumen 
Function  Conference  in  Chicago,  put  out 
by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
U.S.D.A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Treatment  of  Bloat 

“Although  advances  have  been  made 
in  treating  bloat,  they  are  not  quite  as 
encouraging  as  those  that  have  been 
made  in  the  field  of  prevention. 

“Vegetable  oils  may  relieve  some 
early  cases  of  bloat,  but  are  not  too 
dependable  in  advanced  cases. 

“Silicones  have  been  reported  by 
some  workers  as  being  very  effective 
in  the  treatment  of  bloat.  Others  re¬ 
port  disappointing  results.  Some  of  the 
silicones  are  extremely  active  in  the 
test  tube,  but  are  less  active  in  the  cow. 
This  may  mean  that  they  are  incom¬ 
pletely  dispersed.  It  may  be  that  more 
active  silicones  will  be  found  or  that 
they  can  be  combined  with  ‘Spreading’ 
agents.  They  will  bear  watching. 

“Household  detergents  have  been 
used  and  seem  to  be  effective  in  certain 
places.  Others  have  found  them  to  be 
relatively  ineffective. 

“Stomach  tube.  This  is  always  worth 
a  try  if  time  permits.  It  may  be  quite 
disappointing  in  cases  of  ‘foamy  bloat.’ 
The  tube  should  be  as  large  as  can  be 
passed  without  danger  of  injury.  It 
should  be  turned  and  brought  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  in  the  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  gas  pockets. 

“Trocarization  (puncturing)  is  one  of 
the  ‘last  resort’  methods.  In  ‘foamy 
bloat’  the  trocar  should  be  quite  large. 
It  is  quite  often  a  disappointing  pro¬ 
cedure. 

“Rumenotomy  (stomach  surgery). 
This  is  the  only  method  known  to  be 
even  partially  successful  when  a  cow  is 
in  extreme  distress.  Care  should  be  tak¬ 
en  to  minimize  peritoneal  contamina¬ 
tion.  It  is  wise  to  have  a  veterinarian 
finish  the  surgery  and  to  keep  the  ani¬ 
mal  on  a  good  antibiotic  regime. 

“Definite  advances  are  being  made 
in  our  knowledge  of  bloat  and  how  to 
prevent  and  handle  this  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  The  ultimate  advance  will  be  in 
knowing  how  to  handle  our  soil  and 
plants  so  that  they  will  not  aggravate 
the  animal  factors. 

“This  writer  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
fertilizing  scheme  or  plant  breeding 
program  that  will  definitely  reduce 
bloating  to  a  minimum.  We  will  have  to 
know  more  about  the  causes  of  bloat 
before  the  agronomists  can  enter  into 
the  picture  with  an  intelligent  pro¬ 
gram.”—  R.  W.  Dougherty,  D.V.M. 


CORN  EARWORMS 

TO  ERADICATE  the  corn  earworm 
before  he  can  harm  com  crops,  an 
early  application  of  DDT  is  advised  by 
William  H.  Lachman,  professor  of  oleri¬ 
culture  at  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Lachman  points  out  that  one  ear- 
worm  can  consume  an  entire  ear  of 
corn  including  all  other  worms  which 
may  be  in  it.  To  prevent  the  earworm’s 
destructive  work,  he  adds,  a  five  per 
cent  DDT  dust  (10  per  cent  dust  under 
severe  infestation)  should  be  applied 
when  the  first  silks  begin  to  show. 

Early  application  is  needed  since 
eggs  are  laid  on  the  silks  by  the  adult 
moth  and  when  the  larvae  hatch,  they 
feed  down  the  silk  into  the  kernels. 

Entomologists  prefer  sprays  to  dusts, 
Lachman  says,  and  they  suggest  using 
three  quarts  of  25  per  cent  emulsifi- 
able  concentrate  of  DDT  in  100  gallons 
of  water.  It  is  imperative,  he  warns, 
that  the  spray  or  dust  be  driven  into 
all  silks  of  each  ear  and  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  be  repeated  every  other  day  in 
hot  weather  or  every  three  days  when 
cooler. 

For  complete  control,  Lachman  adds, 
a  total  of  four  to  five  applications  for 
eaGh  crop  are  necessary. 

—  A.  A.  — 

OAT  SILAGE  VS. 

OAT  GRAIN 

Oats  harvested  as  silage  produced 
48  per  cent  more  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  (T.D.N.,)  per  acre  than  did  oats 
for  grain  in  195^  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  research. 

Oats  as  silage  averaged  2,374  pounds 
of  T.D.N.  per  acre,  while  oats  put  in 
the  grain  bin  averaged  only  1600 
pounds  T.D.N. 

The  increase  in  feed  value  of  oat  sil¬ 
age  was  equal  to  17  bushels  of  corn  or 
33.9  bushels  of  oat  grain. 


I 


Some  of 
the  reasons 
why  — UNADILLA 

1.  Wood  has  10  times  the  insu¬ 
lation  value  of  masonry.  2.  Wood 
is  not  affected  by  silage  acids.  3.' 
Wood  seals — holds  in  valuable  juices.'1 
4.  Unadilla’s  selected,  full  thickness 
wood  staves  are  knitted  into  one  sturdy 
unit  by  patented  steel  lock  dowels.  5. 
Unadilla  has  extra  heavy  front  lugs  for 
heavier  silage  loads.  6.  All  adjustments 
made  from  safe  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder.  7.  Pitching  is  easier 
— opening  is  always  at  silage  level  due 
to  Unadilla’s  time  proven,  continuous- 
opening  doorfront.  8.  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  adds  years  to  the  life  of  your 
Silo.  9.  Unadilla  erects  quicker  and 
easier,  and  at  tower  cost ! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  , 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-618,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


ADD  YEARS  of  LIFE 

To  your  Masonry  or  Steel  Silo 

UNA-LINER 

(Do welled;  Factory-Creosote  Treated) 

For  far  greater  insulation  and  acid  resistance 

Write  for  Free  folder  Unadilla  Silo,  Box  B-618  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


ZON  SCARECROW 


Positive  protec¬ 
tion.  Uses  carbide 
or  acetylene.  No 
pilot.  Retails  $59 
(Dealerships  available) 

B.M.  LAWRENCE  &  CO. 

?44  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF 


SURGE  USERS!  1  /Milking  Will  Prove... 


ON 


LY 


MAES  INFLATIONS 
CAN  MILK  YOUR 
COWS  SO  WELL  I 


HERE'S  WHY  MAES  super-soft  in¬ 
flations  are  made  from  the  finest  brown 
gum  rubber  money  can  buy.  They're 
scientifically  designed  for  fast,  clean 
milking  .  .  .  good  udder  health  .  .  .  and 
backed  by  45  years  of  milking  machine 
know-how. 

THEY  MILK  BETTER . . .  LAST 
LONGER... AND  COST  LESS 

Try  MAES  inflations  on  your  own  cows 
in  your  own  barn.  One  milking  will 
prove  Maes  out-perform  any  inflation 
on  the  market!  We  back  this  statement 
with  a  MONEY- BACK  GUARANTEE. 


MAES  MILKERS,  Dept.  A -68,  Marshall,  Michigan 

I  enclose  $  for  Maes  A-S  Large  Moes  A-S  Medium^ 

Inflations,  at  SBTeach,  for  use  on  my  Surge  milkers.  (On  orders  of  less 
than  $6.00,  add  254  for  postage.) 

\ 

Name  __  _  _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _  _  _ 


MAES 


A  S  Large 


MAES 


A  S  Medium 


Street  (RR )_ 
City . 

No.  Cows  Milked 


.State 


Breed  of  Cows 


No.  Surge  Units~ 


I  understand  you  will  send  my  Maes  Inflations  postpaid  if  my  order  is  for  $6.00 
or  over.  If  the  inflations  do  not  satisfy  in  every  respect,  I  may  return  them 
undamaged,  within  30  days  and  receive  my  money  back.  I 


(370)  22 
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ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Mair  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.v  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514, 
ITHACA.  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot.  Leonardsville.  New  York. 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy, 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden,  Tuesday  at  Caledonia. 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 
WANTED  TO  BUY  20  HEIFERS  for  early  fall 
freshening  or  entire  herd  on  a  milk  consignment. 
Phone  Gasport  SP-2-5572.  Box  514-BK,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  BRED  HEIFERS  due  late  fall, 
.  yearling  and  heifer  calves.  Choice,  well-bred  and 
*  well  grown  individuals  from  proven  cow  families 
and  sires.  Also  top  herd  sire  prospects.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


BROWN  SWISS 

WE  ARE  SELLING  ALL  calves  this  year.  We 
will  have  calves  every  mojith  through  February 
1959.  Come  or  write  your  order  for  these  top 
calves  to  Harold  Doane,  Chemung,  New  York. 
Phone  Chemung,  2471. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more!  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE— ^REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
bulls  of  breeding  age.  Tuberculosis  and  certified 
Brucellosis  free.  Heckman  Farm,  Earl  Heck¬ 
man,  Victor.  N.  Y.  Phone  3938. 

FOR  SALE— -OR  TRADE  FOR  Holstein  cattle 
— 30  purebred  Angus  females.  This  herd  has  been 
selected  to  do  well  on  forage  alone  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  winning  bull  calf  in  the  Cornell  Pro¬ 
geny  Test.  Priced  to  sell  at  once.  Robert  Stiles, 
RD  No.  4,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


-  HEREFORDS 

FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  POLLED  Herefords. 
cows  with  calves.  Two  herd  sires.  Jas.  M.  King, 
Chenango  Forks.  New  York.  Phone  3210. 
POLLED  HEREFORDS  —  Purebred,  certiiied 
herd.  Cows'-  with  calves,  3  yearling  bulls,  7  heif¬ 
ers.  Francis  Warner.  Chenango  Forks,  R.D.  1, 
N.  Y. 

START  A  REGISTERED  POLLED  Hereford 
Herd.  Yearling  heifers  sired  by  ALF  Beau  Mixer 
53”,  from  a  line  of  National  Polled  Champions. 
Yearling  bull  sired  by  a  100%  dehomer,  East 
Advance  Domino  35”.  Also  yearling  heifers  by 
East  Adv.  Domino  35”  and  a  bull  by  ALF  Beau 
Mixer  53  .  Byron  and  David  Benson,  Cloverland 
Farms.  Meriden, ’N.  H. 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  bulls  and 
heifers.  Also  few  horned  cows  with  polled  calves 
at  foot.  Robert  J.  Generaux,  Reeds  Comers,  Gor¬ 
ham  Road,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley 
3022. 


HORSES 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  stal¬ 
lion.  Foaled  1949.  Black,  1800  lbs.,  broke,  works 
quietly,  well  bred,  sound.  Pinelma  Farm,  Law- 
renceville,  New  York. 


MULES 

FOR  SALE:  WELL  MATCHED  pair  sorrel 
mules,  5  and  6  years.  Quiet  and  gentle,  2200  lbs. 
Also  pair  greys  and  blacks,  heavier.  Sam  Quimby 
Sr.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y.  Tel.  CE6-3801. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,.  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


GOATS 

STAINLESS  STEEL  MILKING  PAILS,  strain¬ 
ers,  bottleeaps,  leather  collars,  etc.  Send  250  for 
catalogue,  refunded  with  first  order.  Hoegger 
Supply  Co..  Box  A.  Milford,  Pa. 

GOAT  MILK — HEALTHFUL  food,  profitable 

business.  Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine,  $2.00 
yearly.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  F-36, 
Missouri. 


SWINE 


ANDY’S  KOLL  VIEW  Yorkshires  registered  fall 
boars  by  Inniscarra  Field  Marshall  5th.  Gilts 
and  pigs  ail  ages.  E.  W.  Andress,  Williamson, 
N.  Y.— R.D.  #1. 

FOR  SALE:  BERKSHIRE  BRED  Silts  and  bred 
sows  due  in  August.  Also  February  boars  and 
gilts.  John  Bliek  and  Sons,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 
SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  service  boars.  Bred 
gilts,  baby  pigs.  Fast  growers.  C.  W.  Hillman, 
Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  EWE  and  ram 
lambs.  Excellent  body  size,  ideal  breeding  stock. 
Write  E.  I.  Hatfield,  Quaker  Lane  Farms,  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Dorset,  Hampshire, 
Shropshire,  Corriedale  rams,  all  ages.  Earl  Van- 
Wormer  &  Son,  Central  Bridge,  New  York.  Phone 
C.  B.  4J2. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke,  New  York. 

BOXERS  r-  CROPPED,  INOCULATED.  Cham 
pionship  breeding.  They  satisfy.  John  Thurber, 
Ithaca.  New  York 

REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  pups) 

They  will  please  you.  $30.00.  Earl  Tuttle,  Pine 
Tavern  Farm  on  20A,  Leicester,  N.  Y.  Phone 
7827. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

r  _  i  ' 


DOGS  _ 

WANTED:  FEMALE  HUSKY  puppy,  low  priced. 
Phyllis  Fay,  RFD  No.  2,  Concord.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  ’ _ 

AIREDALE  PUPS  AKC  litter  registered,  females 
$20.00,  males  $25.00.  Stanley  Smith,  Monmouth, 
Maine. _ _ 

AIREDALES — PUPPIES.  Bonnie  Croft  Kennels, 

Box JL45,  Albion,  New  York. _ 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15.00,  females  $12.00.  $1.00  extra  for 
reg.  papers.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 
ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  mother  and  father 
good  heel-drivers.  Males.  $10.00;  females,  $7.00. 
Buy  one  now  for  Father’s  Day.  Also  some  eight 
month  old  Redbone  coonhound  pups,  $15.00. 

Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon.  N.  Y. _ 

ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES  pure  white,  fine  pets. 
$25  each.  Albert  Lasher,  136  East  State  St., 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

'MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  are  dependable  for  top 
breeding.  Get  the  latest  .information  about  the 
Mount  Hope  Queen!  Our  Strain  Cross  Leghorns 
are  giving  wonderful  results.  Get  our  prices  be¬ 
fore  oraering  chicks.  For  the  best  heavies  buy 
our  first  generation  Harco  R.  I.  Reds,  and  our 
all  Harco  Sex-links.  Also  Lawton  White  Rocks 
Our  Cornish  Cross  will  please  you  with  their  fast 
growth.  They  are  beautiful,  and  broad.  A  Mount 
Hope  Franchise  Hatchery  \is  our  guarantee  of 
quality.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum- typhoid 
Clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks.  Henry  M.  Fryer. 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504  Greenwich.  New  York 

SUNNY  BROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets),  White  flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc..  A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  106.  Hudson.  N  Y  Phone  8-1611. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5  75  -  100  COD 

Rocks.  Reds.  Hampshires  Crosses  Price  at 
hatchery  Surplus  Chick  Co.  Milesburg  4,  Pa.  . 

SENSATION  OFFER!  10  EXTRA  chicks  every 
100.  Money  making  chicks,  pullorum  clean.  Our 
special  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks  that  really 
pay  off — both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest. 
28  varieties.  Many  matings  ROP  sired.  Low  as 
S7.95 — 100.  Day  old  or  started  chicks,  duck¬ 
lings  and  turkey  poults  weekly.  Write  Healthy 
Hatcheries.  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

BLOODTESTED  ROCKS,  REDS,  Crosses,  all 
heavies,  $6.00  per  100.  Leg.  broiler-fryers,  $1.75 
— 100.  Ship  at  once.  COD.  Crestwood  Farms, 

Sheridan  7,  Pa. _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  ,  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers,  RD  5A.  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Phone  4-6336. 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times— from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets).  Ready-to-lay  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc  A.  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106.  Hudson.  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


DUCKS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  June  $24.95 
• — 100.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Penna. 

JANSEN  STRAIN  KHAKI-CAMPBELL  duck- 
lings,  12 -$4.00;  25-$6.50;  100-$21.00.  Howard 

Butler,  Otego,  New  York. 


CAPONS 

STARTED  SURGICAL  CAPONS  —  Available  in 
large  and  small  lots  Plan  now  to  grow  capons 
for  profit  or  your  own  eating  pleasure.  Free 
Capon  Facts  ’n  Figures.  Alan  Rhodes,  Kingsley. 
Penna. 


TURKEYS 

TURKEY  POULTS— EGGS— BROAD  BREASTED 
Bronze.  October,  November,  December  delivery. 
Lukert’s  Hatchery.  East  Moriches.  N.  Y.  Phone 
CE  3-0427.  _ 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  Segal's  Broadwhites 
B.B.  Bronze,  small  white  poults.  Free  literature, 
prices.  Bartlett’s  Turkey  Hatchery  R#6.  Lock  . 
port,  N.  Y. 


GEESE 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  Large  fast  growing  strain. 
$1.50  each.  Minimum  6  postpaid.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Fred  Wilson  Easthampton,  Mass. 


GAME  BIRDS 

RING  NECK  PHEASANT— Eggs  or  chicks,  order 
now.  Special  rate.  Non-flying  pinioned  pheasant 
also  available.  Write  or  phone  for  details.  West 
&  Page,  Pheasant  Farm,  Sutton,  'N.  H. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGOLA,  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 

$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  NRBA  Rabbit  News. 
Box  243,  Thompson,  Conn. 


FISH 

FISH  FOR  FARM  PONDS:  Bass,  trout,  wall- 
eyes,  muskies,  channel  cats,  bullheads,  blue,  red 
gills,  crappies,  rock  bass,  perch,  sheepheads, 
white  bass.  Aquatic  plants.  Order  with  confi¬ 
dence  from  Pennsylvania’s  largest  fish  hatchery. 
Zetts  Fish  Hatchery,  Drifting,  Penna. 


BEES 

PACKAGE  BEES.  MY  NORTHERN-BRlA) 
Italians  and  Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  they  will  produce  your  honey  and  pol¬ 
linate  your  crops.  Two  pounds  $4.60:  three 
pounds  $5  70.  queens  included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10 
per  package.  None  COD.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stock- 
ton,  New  Jersey. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL  _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH,  Ark.  Free 
Catalog.  Also  I}ome  Study  Course. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

WOULD  LIKE  AGENCY  for  something  I  can 
sell  farm  or  town  trade  in  Bradford  County, 
•Penna.  Can  give  reference  or  bond.  Write  Box 
450,  Wyalusing,  Penna.  , 


HELP  WANTED 

GIRL  16  OR  OVER  work  on  modern  dairy  farm, 

summer  ’58.  Must  like  children.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  References  required.  Box  514-AW. 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ ' 

MAN  WANTED  FOR  dairy  and  general  farm¬ 

ing.  Furnished  house,  good  wages.  Wolf  Pit 
Lake  Farm,  Mattituck,  Long  Island. _ 

MARRIED  MAN  WANTED  by  dairy  farmer  and 
machinery  dealer.  C.  Lange,  Little  Valley.  New 
York.  Phone  Otto  6815. 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER.  ‘How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime  Raising  Earthworms!” 
Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

FIFTY  HYBRID  EARTHWORMS  sample  ship¬ 
ment  75  cents.  L  Jay  Mail  Orders,  Canterbury 
New  Hampshire. 


PLANTS 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  VIRGINIA  State  in 
spected  tomato  plants,  grown  from  premium 
certified  seed.  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli 
sweet  '  potato,  pepper.  Quality  costs  no  more 
Write  or  telephone  for  catalogue  and  prices.  J.  P 
Councill  Co..  Logan  23546 — Franklin,  Va.  "Vir 
ginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  HOWARD  17, 
Sparkle.  100-S3.00;  200-$5.00;  1000-$20.00,  post¬ 
paid.  Walter  Libby.  Mighty  St.,  Gorham,  Maine. 
SPECIAL  JUNE  PRICES  on  cabbage,  onion, 
potato,  tomato,  pepper  and  cauliflower  plants. 
Write  for  price  lists.  Quick  delivery.  Samuel 
Bradshaw,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS^  V  A  R  I  E  TIES  UN~ 
EQUALED  for  hardiness  in  this  northern  climate 
collection  of  18  .ransplants.  $2.00  postpaid.  Full 
color  range,  variety  list  free  Elm  Tree  Peren 
nial  Farm.  Southington  Conn 
BEAUTIFUL,  EXOTIC  HAWAIIAN  house  plant, 
Ti  Log  Ancient  Hawaiians  used  roots  to  make 
liquor,  leaves  to  make  hula  skirts.  Place  in  one 
inch  of  water  and  watch  it  grow.  Will  have  at 
least  2  sprouts  within  2  weeks.  4”  long — 3-32.00 
postpaid.  Hammond  Imports,  Box  81.  Mason- 
ville,  New  Jersey. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS.  Cheesecloth 
150  yards  by  36”  in  convenient  10  yard  lengths. 
$7.00  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein, 
Thorn  wood,  New  York. 


*  NURSERY  STOCK 

BALSAM  TREES  FOR  XMAS  tree  plantations, 
8  to  12  inches  $5.00  per  hundred.  Dr.  E.  A. 
Foote,  Box  184,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 

NORTHERN  SELECTED,  STATE  inspected, 
true  to  name,  strawberry  plants.  Dunlap.  Bea¬ 
ver,  Catskill.  Fairfax,  Premier,  Sparkle,  Robin¬ 
son,  Wis:  261,  Wis.  214,  Wis.  537;  100-$3.50. 
250-$8.25,  500-$15.00.  Gem,  Superfection.  Stream¬ 
liner,  Webster,  (everbearing)  50-$3.00,  100-$5.25. 
Latham,  Viking,  Newburg,  June,  raspberry 
plants,  10-$2.10,  25-$5.00,  50-$9.00.  Canoe  birch, 
2’ -3’,  4-$1.75;  sugar  maple,  silver  maple,  2’ -3’, 
4-$1.75.  Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  2’  -3’, 
2-$5.00  All  stock  prepaid  to  your  door.  Brule 
Valley  Nurseries,  Brule,  Wisconsin. 

GIANT  COLOR  CATALOG  —  FREE!  Hardy 
Northern-grown  nursery  stock.  Hundreds  of  va¬ 
rieties  of  guaranteed  dwarf  and  standard  fruit 
trees,  berry  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  shade 
trees,  etc.  Write  to  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries.  A6-7 
Maple.  Street,  Dansville  New  York. 


_ AUCTIONEERS _ \ 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar- 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  Write:  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

PRIVATE  COLLECTOR  will  pay  good  prices  for 
Civil  War  books  in  good  condition,  especially 
regimental  histories.  Send  description  including 
title  and  condition.  James  Schoff,  133  East  80 
Street.  New  York. 

$10.00  AT  LEAST  FOR  COLT,  cap  and  ball 
junkers.  Everett  Burres.  Stony  Point,  New  York. 


WOOL  WANTED 

HIGHEST  MARKET  PRICES  PAID.  Ship  direct 
to  Paul  Baratier.  Parish,  New  York. 


HAY^  AND  OATS  _ 

CLOVER  HAY — Young  timothy  wanted,  finest 
quality.  Loading  from  wagons  to  trailers  in 
fields.  Advise  price,  quantity,  etc.  S.  A.  Rauch, 
New  Hope,  Penna.  Volunteer  2-2081. 

HAY  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CUTTING  Alfalfa- 
Timothy  mixed  feeding  hay.  Mulch  hay,  wheat 
straw,  ear  corn.  James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca, 
Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Phone  HO-92885. 

WANTED:  ALFALFA  HAY,  first  and  second 
Cutting.  We  will  take  from  field  when  baled. 
Harold  Doane,  Chemung.  New  York. 

HAY  FOR  SALE:  DELIVERED  in  truckload 
lots  Arthur  G.  Emerich  &  Sons,  Ballston  Lake, 
RD  No.  1,  N.  Y.  Phone  Schenectady  Express 
9-1142. 


SILOS 

SILO-MATIC  SILO  UNLOADERS  and  Scru- 
Feed’r  Auger  Bunk  Conveyors  feed  cattle  me¬ 
chanically.  Save  time  and  labor.  Built  for  ( years 
of  dependable  service  by  Van  Dusen  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
Wayzata,  Minnesota. 

I 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 


June  21  Issue. . . Closes  June  6 

July  5  Issue..... . Closes  June  20 

July  19  Issue .  Closes  July  4 

Aug  2  Issue . Closes  July  18 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  froir 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  nockeft. 
album  25c:  12-35*.  Young  Photo  Service,  fi?r 
Schbnecfad.v  1  N.  Y 


PHOTO  ENLARGEMENT  8x10  black  anJMS; 
of  your  favorite  negative  $1.00.  Driver  Photns 
118-49  154th  St.,  Jamaica  34,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

JOB  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  Sales  Manager.  Thk 
applies  to  you  if  you  are  aggressive  with  ability 
to  manage  a  sales  force  of  25-30  men.  Wynn’s 
Friction  Proofing  Products  sold  for  tractors  and 
farm  equipment.  No  competition.  Your  salesmen 
required  to  show  amazing  demonstration.  “On 
the  Spot”  tests  guarantee  to  produce  minimum 
10%  drawbar  pull.  Products  sold  in  every  state 
and  31  foreign  countries.  Nationally  advertised 
You  will  receive  30  day  tield  training.  Year  round 
training  for  salesmen.  Minimum  production  will 
assure  income  bf  $2500  per  month.  Position  fully 
secured.  Send  qualifications  to  Box  89,  North- 
port,  New  York. 


TARPAULINS 


CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  —  Save— Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
witn  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5.04;  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc., 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


PLASTIC  COVERS 

PLASTIC  SILO  COVERS  AND  tarpaulins  of  4 
mi!  polyethylene,  rotproof,  waterproof,  airtight. 
With  new.  much  improved  ties,  better  than 
grommets.  Silo  covers  with  4  ties  each.  14’xl4’- 
$6.95;  16x16’— $7.95;  18’x20’— $8.95;  20’x20’- 
$9.95.  Order  cover  2  ft.  larger  than  silo.  Tar¬ 
paulins  8’xl2’  with  6  ties — $6.00;  12’xl6’  with  8 
ties— $8.00;  16’x20’  with  10  ties— $10.00.  Extra 
strong  covers  and  tarps  of  polyvinyl  chloride 
cost  a  little  over  twice  as  much.  Inquire.  Plain 
4  mil  polyethylene  sheets  for  trench  silos,  mulch, 
etc..  100-500  sq.  ft.  2%ff  Per  ft.;  500’ -1500’,  2( 
per  ft.;  16^’xlOO’  roll— $29.00;  20’xl00’  roll— 
$35.00.  Postpaid,  no  COD’s.  Research  Products, 
H.  E.'  Hiteman,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
Leonardsville  61F23. 


PRINTING 

NAME-ADDRESS-100  ENVELOPES,  200  note- 
paper;  printed  blue,  postpaid:  $1.70,  $2.10,  $2.30. 
Honesiypress,  Putney,  Vermont. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  CATALOG  MAILED  FREE!  3.186  bar¬ 
gains,  34  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses.  World’s  largest!  58  years  service, 
Strout  Realty.  251 -R  4t.h  Ave..  New  York  10, 
New  York 

FARMS  AND  COUNTRY  HOMES  for  sale 
throughout  northwest  New  Jersey.  What  do  you 
need?  Charles  G.  Ort.  Box  A,  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

VILLAGE  FARM  IN  CENTRAL  Maine.  Very 
good  buildings,  nine  room  house  with  bath,  city 
water,  steam  heat,  oil  furnace.  25  head  cattle, 
150  gal.  bulk  cooler,  1955  Ford  tractor,  Case 
tractor  with  full  equipment.  Custom  tractor  work 
year  around  For  pictures,  more  particulars, 
contact  Homer  Hubbard,  98  Madison  Ave., 
Madison.  Maine.  _ _ _ 

240  ACRES  FULLY  EQUIPPED;  331  acres  bare; 
137  acres  fully  equipped;  94  acres  bare;  291 
acres  full  line  machinery,  no  cows,  9  room  house 
with  9  cabins,  2  car  garage,  lovely  condition. 
James  Vickerson,  East  Springfield.  Phone  Cherry 
Valley  5756,  N.  Y.  Salesman  for  Alexander 

Foster,  Broker.  _ _ 

DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARM.  55  acres,  1  m|e 
from  town  on  hardtop  road.  7  room  semi-bunga¬ 
low,  all  conveniences.  Large  poultry  house, 
garage,  nearly  new  bam  and  milk  house.  All  in 
e.xcel.ent  condition.  Owner  retiring.  Wm.  A.  Sim- 
mons.  Berkshire,  N.  Y. _ _______ 

FOR  SALE:  TWELVE  MILES  from  Brunswick. 

Seven  room  house,  barn,  twenty  acres  field  land. 
Pholie,  electricity,  school  bus  route.  Good  hunting 
area.  Herman  Woods,  Topsham,  Maine.  Route  I. 
ONE  OF  THE  BEST— dairy  farm,  350  acres  sit¬ 
uated  east  side  of  Susquehanna  River  Valley. 
Over  100  acres  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  hay  land. 
Large  house,  conveniences.  Tenant  house,  - 
barns,  silo,  milk  house,  poultry  house.  Machin¬ 
ery  and  milking  equipment.  22  choice  Jersey 
cows.  6  yearlings,  5  calves.  Blacktop  location, 
miles  from  Towanoa.  $50,000.  Terms,  No. 
F-4567.  West’s,  V.  T.  Struble,  Rep.,  R.D.  NO- 

5,  Towanda,  Pa. _ _ — 

A  FARMER’S  DREAM— Finger  Lakes  area,  328 
nice  laying  acres,  240  tillable,  10  pasture,  - 
ponds,  78  acres  woodland,  timber  and  mu 1 
Practically  new  buildings.  6  room  house.  Dam 
electricity,  furnace,  hardwood  floors,  uaras  ■ 
Large  lawn,  shade  and  expansive  view. 

44  x  104,  40  stanchions,  drinking  cups.  3  suu  ’ 
milk  house,  double  deck  poultry  house,  tool  sn  ^ 
corn  crib.  50  acres  new  seeding,  67  meadd®'  ,, 
miles  to  lake.  School  bus  at  door.  $27,500.  0° 
wait!  No.  M-5619,  West’s  C.  D.  Winch,  ««'■ 

Box  7.  Horseheads.  N.  Y  . _ _ 

OPERATING  DAIRY  FARM :  One  of  the  mos 
productive  farms  in  Western  New  York, 
acres,  with  135  tillable,  balance  P3^1®  % 
timber;  new  modern  barn,  40x80,  stanchions  ■ 
all  machinery,  cattle,  and  equipment,  awe  »e 
8  rooms  with  oath,  priced  at  $21,000  coniP 
Need  $5,000  cash  down.  Huffman  Real  lsu* 

Agency.  Chautauqua  N.  Y.  Tel.  3873. _ — 

WIDOW  MUST  SELL  SUMMER  home.  160  acreS' 
Timber  land,  trout  stream  pond.  good  Tnu»Tain. 
very  secluded  C.  Gugenberger,  438  N. 

Gloversville.  N.  Y.  Telephone  5-1983.  _ — - 

450  ACRE  FARM)  185  ACRES  tillage,  balaw 
pasture,  wood  and  lumber.  $20,000.  Or  lb  ; 
5  heifers,  milk  taken  at  the  door.  Fully  muipp 
$35,000.  C.  E.  Palmer,  Farmington,  N.  n. — 
WANTED,  ALL  TYPES  FARMS,  acreage.  " 
lage  and  rural  dwelling,  business  oppoir 
for  sale,  phone  or  write,  W.  W.  Weris 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York.  ^ 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT___^ 

JOHN  DEERE  G,  ROW  CROP  tractor— 3  P>. 
size,  hydraulic  control  and  front  mourue  .j^ 
IHC  12’  self  propelled  combine,  reasu 
Tufano  Brothers,  Athens,  New  York. 
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NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

LAWN  OR  FIELD.  Riding, 
walking,  tractor  type,  horse  type.  Fifty  to 
Choose  from.  Famous  makes  new  or  used.  Apply 
mnwpr  specialist  at  Phil  Gardiner,  Machinery 
Acres!  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  (Near  Exit  2,  N.  J. 

Turnpike) .  _ 

5™SA/nONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be¬ 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  this. 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to 
first,  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe.  DePere  49,  Wis. 
IHrIcULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean¬ 
ers  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms. 

Nold  Farm  Supply  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

MILK  TANK— 1000  gallon  Haveriy,  new  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1956-  Price  $3450 — terms.  J.  D.  McKinnon, 

r.  D.  1,  Elmira,  N.  Y. _ 

gbiTT  BEAT  AROUND  THE  BUSH.  Pull  it 
quickly,  easily,  safely,  with  automatic  Touch- 
and-Go  puller.  D.  E.  Knowles,  Inc.,  Pittsfield, 

Maine.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE :  CLEAN  FARMALL  M;  ten  foot 
tool  bar  deep  tillage  spring  teeth;  liquid  nitro¬ 
gen  applicator.  Harry  Peterson,  Centerville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  CHASE  SAWMILL  with  140  horse¬ 
power  power  unit.  Like  new.  Frank  Cuddeback, 

Cuddebackville,  N>  Y.  _ , _ 

FOR  SALE:  NEW  OLIVER  Iron  Age  potato 
planter.  Two  row.  Harry  ^Peterson,  Centerville, 
Penna.  _ (_ 

USED  INTERNATIONAL  TD-9  crawler  tractor 

with  high  lift  and  blade.  Valley  Implement  Inc., 

Warsaw,  New  York.  Phone  540. _ 

USED-  ALLIS-CHALMERS  HD-10  crawler  trac¬ 
tor  with  blade.  Valley  Implement  Inc.,  Warsaw, 
New  York.  Phone  540. 


ELECTRIC  frORK  LIFT  TRUCK.  2000  lb.  127” 

lift.  Sit  down  rider  type.  With  Edison  Odorless 
long  life  battery  and  heavy  duty  charger.  Also 
walkie  type  electrick  pallet  truck.  4000  lb.  7” 
lift  with  charger.  M  of  new  price.  Hawley  Smith 
Co.,  Croton  Falls  4,  New  York. 


USED  WINCH  FOR  D-4  crawler  tractor.  Valley 
Implement,  Inc.,  Warsaw,  New  York.  Phone  540. 


DEPRESSION  PRICES.  WE  SELL  CHEAP.  Save 
75%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors.  190  makes  and  models.  1958 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  N.  Dakota. 


TRACTORS  —  FARM  —  CONSTRUCTION  — 
Garden,  New  and  used.  Forty  on  hand,  easy 
terms.  We  trade  anything,  several  one  row  type, 
guarantees.  Finance  or  cash.  Phil  Gardiner 
half  a  lifetime  at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  Come 
quick— they  sell  quick!  Ten  acres  machinery.  Rte. 
45  at  322,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.— Gridley  8-6291. 
Open  8  morning  till  9  nite — except  Sundays. 


AUTOMOBILES— USED— LIKE  NEW— 1957  and 
older.  Terms,  guarantees,  trading  anything,  cash 
concessions.  “You  Auto  Buy  Now”  from  Phil 
Gardiner  —  15  years  at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 
Rambler  Phil  of  Mullica  Hill  —  phone  GRidley 
8-6291.  Open  8  morning  till  9  nite,  except 
Sundays. 


TRANSPLANTERS  —  LATEST  TYPE.  Tractor 
mounted  or  pull  behind,  best  guarantees,  terms 
and  cash  prices.  Phil  Gardiner  Machy.  Acres. 
(Selling  transplanters  12  years  for  same  man). 
Better  every  year — best  yet  this  year.  Rte.  45 
at  322  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  Transplanter  Phil  of 
Mullica  Hill — GRidley  8-6291.  Open  8  morning 
till  9  nice,  except  Sundays. _ 

MACHINERY— GARDEN  TYPE,  farm  type,  in¬ 

dustrial  type.  Big  selection,  terms,  trading,  fin¬ 
ance  or  cash  deals.  Phil  Gardiner — Machinery — 
Acres—  15  years  at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  Phone 
GRidley  8-6291.  Open  8  morning  till  9  nite,  ex¬ 
cept  Sundays. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating,  De- 
tads  free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22,  Calif. 

DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND-  gifts, 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1.  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors,  12  Cedar,  Akron,  New  York. 

bET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  for 
'ou.  Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y, 

jP'N’S  TEE  SHIRTS — dacron  reinforced  collar, 
combed  yarn,  processed  for  minimum  shrinkage, 
super  fine  white.  Sizes  small,  medium,  large, 
extra  large.  Buy  a  year’s  supply,  $6.95  a  dozen. 
Postpaid.  Check  or  money  order.  E.  Mathers, 
Stafford,  N.  Y. 


DRESSES  24c;  SHOES  39C;  MEN’S  suits  $4.95; 
i^ers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata- 
«  Transworld  164  AF,  Christopher,  Brooklyn 
l2'  New  York. 


JSJSH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS,  made  spe- 
wucally  for  tatting.  Full  10%”  size,  white  only. 

a  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  E.  &  S. 
Sres-  Dept.  A.P  O.  Box  417,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SWITCHES  $2,  BABY  BOOTEES  50c.  Eva 
-jgck,  Union  Springs,  New  York. 
nylons  half  PRICE.  Ladies  first  quality 
,pair  box.  Men’s  good  irregulars  49c  pair, 
San  f  to  fit  any  foot,  colors,  long  wear. 

w1®1*  or  money  back.  O.  E.  Huse  Agt., 
S!gts  Hill.  Maine. 


&ILr  LTECES:  BEAUTIFUL  wool  material 
^Pounds  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ross 
•viack^  Hadley,  New  York, _ •_ 

M0nEY  IN  WEAVING.  Weave  rugs  at 
Sana®  IoF  neighbors  on  $89.50  Union  Loom.  Thou- 
AriajY,  i0.108  it-  Booklet  free.  Carlcraft  Co., 
“gms  St.,  Boonville.  New  York. 


taiE,NEW  GREASELESS  doughnuts  in 
HfifK  o'  ,?el1  stores.  Free  details.  George  Ray, 
ba_aouth  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

BAG  FASHION  IDEAS.  Send  for  free 
abniu  i  eaturing  latest  Simplicity  patterns.  Ask 
VVHto.  vlan  wardrobes  for  fashion  programs. 
Term  Lotton  Council,  Box  9905,  Memphis  12, 

butffF„„PR1GB::=3 WOOD  BOWLS,  25C-38C.  Ham 
aspS  pr,esses  380.  Salt  and  pepper  set  25C-  Post- 
Glnvo^.x  -a-  Harry  Pross,  92  Montgomery  St., 
vioversville,  N.  "Y. 


make?US  CALIFORNIA  DESIGNER  —  Pattern- 
skirts  Ieveals  how  patterns  are  made  for  dresses, 
lustraV.  Jackets,  blouses,  coats,  slacks.  Many  il- 
Maii  <ti  it  Easy  enough  for  sewing  beginners. 
.  Tu-TL  Emanuel,  Box  48442W,  Los  Angeles  48. 

— GARDEN  IN  BEAUTY  and  comfort. 
...fanese  silk  “Fan  Hat.”  Chic  for  beach  wear 


Win  mik 

lm»e  Practical.  $1.00  postpaid.  Hammond 
Jersey  Dcpt.  A.  ’Box  81,  Masonville,  New 


u).!.!’KRs:  '•  P  A  TT  E  U  NS  .PICTURES,  articles; 


Shuttle  t,  i  ;  PATTERNS, 

Tookor"P^is;  31.00  yearly.  Shuttle  Art,  Dorothy 
West  u  .'‘tor;  319  (AA8)  Cumberland  Road 
sl  Har-Uord  7,  Conn. 


THE  NATION’S  two  highest  produc¬ 
ing  Ayrshire  herds  in  the  5-  to  15- 
cow  division  for  1957  were  those  of  Abi¬ 
gail  Ann  and  Silas  Stimson  II  of  Spen¬ 
cer,  N.  Y.  This  was  announced  last 
month  at  the  convention  of  th‘e  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association  in  Jackson’s 
Mill;  W.  Va. 

‘  in  recognition  of  this  accomplish¬ 
ment,  Abigail  and  Silas  each  received 
a  silver  French  Trophy  annually  award¬ 
ed  by  the  association. 

Abby  won  a  second  French  Trophy 
for  having  the  highest  Constructive 
Breeder  Award  honors  for  any  herd  in 
1957.  Both  she  and  Silas  have  previ¬ 
ously  earned  top  honors  in  the  division 
for  5  to  15  cows. 

—  A.  a.  — 

GUERNSEY  RECORD 

ANEW  JERSEY  registered'  Guernsey 
cow  has  broken  all  records  for  her 
testing  division  to  set  the  highest  fat 
production  ever  for  a  Guernsey  cow  un¬ 
der  five  years  of  age  on  twice-daily 
milking.  | 

P.  B.  Butterfat  Que  Teska,  a  senior 
four-year-old  owned  by  Lloyd  B.  West- 
cott,  Mulhocaway  Farm,  Clinton,  New 
Jersey,  has  produced  18,662  pounds  of 
milk  and  1,083  pounds  of  fat  in  365 
days  on  twice-a-day  milking.  This  re¬ 
cord  is  high  for  her  testing  division  in 
doth  milk  and  fat. 

Que  Teska  was  bred  at  the  Plush- 
anski  Brothers  Farm,  also  in  Clinton. 
She  was  sired  by  Mulhocaway  Butter- 
fat  Quartus,  with  16  tested  daughters' 
that  have  an  average  production  of 
9387  pounds  of  milk  and  480  pounds  of 
fat,  305-2x  M.E.  Quartus  also  has  11 
daughters  in  the  Mulhocaway  herd 
which  have  been  officially  classified. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

WANTED  POSTAGE  STAMPS  from  Montgomery 
Ward  parcel  post  shipments.  (Albany,  N.  Y. 
only).  Help  me  collect  these  stamps.  Send 
Montgomery  Ward  stamps  to  me,  receive  one 
new  three-cent  stamp  for  each  in  return.  Bruce  C. 
Wemett,  Hemlock,  N  Y. 

MAKE  NEW,  DELIGHTFUL,  soapless  shampoo 
at  home.  Materials  to  make  one  quart,  $1.00. 
Sample,  25c.  Nothing  to  add  but  water.  Moon 
Chemical,  Martville,  N.  Y, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

RUBBER  STAMP  with  your  name  and  address. 

3  lines.  $1.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog.  Cham¬ 
plain  Industries,  Grand  Isle  2.  Vermont. 

PILES?  NO  NEED  TO  suffer  from  protruding, 

painful  and  bleeding  piles.  “Rectal-Eze,”  an 
amazing  new  hemorrhoidal  ointment  often  gives 
immediate  relief.  Prepared  by  registered  pharm¬ 
acist.  Money  back  guarantee.  Send  only  $1.00 
for  immediate  delivery.  Leonard  Laboratories, 
PO  Box  33,  Cincinnati  29,  Ohio. 

YOU  CAN  PREVENT  BACK-UP,  bad  odors, 

filled  septic  tanks,  clogged  drainfields,  with 
Prevent.  New,  effective,  biological  treatments. 
Harmless.  No  messy  mixing — just  flush  down 
toilet.  Money-back  guarantee.  8  weeks  supply 
$2,  postpaid.  C.  E.  Hammond,  Dept.  A,  Box  81, 
Masonville,  N.  J. 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices 

free.  Cassel,  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

SHAVE  ALL  YEAR  FOR  only  $1.00.  Direct  fac¬ 

tory  shipment  100  blades,  double  edge,  preci¬ 
sion  cut,  surgical  steel,  will  give  the  perfect 
shave  of  your  life  or  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent. 
Send  ortly  $1.00  to  LeBeau  Sales,  Box  584,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

SONGPOEMS  AND  LYRICS  Wanted!  Mail  to: 
Tin  Pan  Alley,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York 
19,  New  York. 

COMPLETE  LIGHTNING  ROD  SERVICE.  De¬ 

signed  for  you.  Underwriters  Laboratories  ap¬ 
proved.  Free  inspection.  Free  survey  and  esti¬ 
mates.  Morse- Collins,  Inc.,  148-H  Coddington 
Road.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  4-0445. 

WHOLESALE  CATALOG,  tremendous  savings, 
nationally  advertised  merchandise.  $1.00  deposit, 
refunded  first  order.  Desmond  Co.,  Stony  Point, 
New  York. 

FIFTY  DOUBLE-EDGE  razor  blades  for  $1.00 
postpaid.  Finest  Swedish  steel.  Razorblades,  Box 
13,  West  Newton  65,  Massachusetts. 

FREE  SAMPLE — MYSTERY  edge  razor  blade. 

No  sharper  blade  at  any  price,  finest  Swedish 
steel.  44  blades  $1.00,  100  blades  $2.00.  Specify 
single,  regular  or  ultra  thin  double  edge.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Hibernia  Sales  Service,  Salt 
Point,  New  York. 

SUFFER  FROM  VARICOSE  ULCERS?  Try 

Bela-ro-peol  ointment.  4  oz.  $3.00,  16  oz.  $7.00. 
Bela-ro-peol,  341  E.  Center  St.,  Manchester, 
Conn.  Dept.  AA. 

BRAND  NEW  warm  air  furnaces  complete  with 

blower  for  forced  air  heating,  $149.50,  FOB 
factory.  Send  for  details.  Edwards  Furnace  Com¬ 
pany,  Wellsboro,  Penna. 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  $1.00  year.  20? 
copy.  Log  Cabin  Life,  Old  Forge  16,  New  York. 

WATERLOX  RESISTA-CRETE  for  problem  base¬ 
ment  floors,  milk  houses,  wash  rooms  and  laun¬ 
dries.  Protects  concrete  from  erosion,  fungus  re¬ 
sistant.  Advised  in  dairies  and  food  processing 
plants.  No  toxic  additive,  ,high  moisture  resist¬ 
ance.  No  odor  when  dry.  Colors:  red,  white, 
grey  and  light  tan.  $7.10  per  gallon.  Shipped 
prepaid  in  New  York  State.  Teemley  Hardware, 
Montour  Falls,  New  York. 


Two  were  Excellent,  seven  Very  Good, 
and  two  Desirable. 

The  dam  of  Que  Teska  is  Glengeran 
Countess,  with  three  daughters  classi¬ 
fied  one  Excellent  and  two  Very  Good. 
Two  of  her  daughters  sold  for  more 
than  $1000  each. 

Que  Teska’s  feeding  program  during 
her  record-breaking  lactation  found  her 
consuming  a  high  of  only  13  pounds 
of  grain  with  six  pounds  of  beet  pulp. 
She  had  plenty  of  good  hay — first-cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa.  During  the  winter,  she  also 
received  about  25  pounds  of  corn  silage 
a  day. 

—  A.  a.  — 

A  New  Booh — 

VETERINARY  HANDBOOK 
FOR  CATTLEMEN 

By  J.  W.  BAILEY,  D.V.M. 

A  second  edition  of  this  helpful  book 
is  just  off  the  press.  It  is  filled  with  the 
most  up-to-date  information  on  almost 
everything  pertaining  to  livestock,  poul¬ 
try,  feed,  and  even  farm  law.  And  the 
price  is  still  the  same,  $5.00.  The  author 
writes  occasionally  for  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  under  the  heading  of  “Your 
Veterinarian  Discusses.”  The  hook  is 
published  by  Springer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  44  East  23rd  Street,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WOOL  POOLS 

A  TOTAL  OF  14,425  pounds  (gross) 
of  wool  were  consigned  to  the  two 
most  recent  pools,  sponsored  by  the 
Schuyler  County  Sheep  Breeders  Co-op. 
According  to  chairman  Hubert  Burrell, 
Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.,  51  bags  were  con¬ 
signed  by  11  growers  at  the  April  22nd 
pool  to  give  a  gross  weight  of  6,408 
pounds.  The  May  20  pool  had  23  grow¬ 
ers  consigning  69  hags  for  a  total  of 
8,017  pounds  (gross). 

The  wool  consigned  goes  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Marketing  Corp.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  where  it  is  graded  and  sold  to 
woolen  mills  and  other  manufacturers. 

—  A.  A.  — 


WIN  SCHOLARSHIPS 
TO  CAMP  MINIWANCA 

TWO  New  York  State  young  people 
are  recipients  of  4-H  Club  Leader¬ 
ship  Training  Scholarships  to  attend 
the  American  Youth  Foundation  Camp, 
Camp  Miniwanca  in  Michigan. 

The  announcement  was  made  today 
by  W.  F.  Pease,  State  4-H  Club  Leader. 

Scholarship  winners  are  Miss  Mary 
Jane  Dever,  Homer,  Cortland  County, 
and  Alex  E.  Huntley,  North  Chatham, 
Columbia  County.  Alternates  are  Miss 
Lorna  Mae  Lamb,  Darien  Center, 
(Genesee)  and  Stuart  Lee  DeMar,  Os¬ 
wego. 

The  scholarships  are  awarded  each 
year  by  the  Danforth  Foundation  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Ralston  Purina  Co. 
to  a  4-H  girl  and  boy  in  each  state.  Se¬ 
lection  is  based  on  scholastic  stand¬ 
ing,  leadership  in  4-H  Club  work,  char¬ 
acter,  and  athletic  activities. 


CHAMPION -BERGER 
ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 


Throws  Snow 
Up  to  60  Feet 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Any¬ 
one  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


JERSEY 
Dispersal 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  18 
1:00  P.  M.  (D.S.T.) 

IDEAL  FARM,  VESTAL,  N.  Y. 

Featured  are  the  daus.  and  granddaus.  of 
Chief's  Son  of  Etta,  Grand  Champ.  Bull  at  the 
Nat'l.  Jersey  Show  the  past  3  yrs.  He  and  his 
full  sister,  who  was  also  Grand  Champ,  at  the 
Nat'l.  Jersey  Show,  made  up  the  1st  prize 
Produce  of  Dam— both  bred  by  Ideal  Farm! 
Many  of  the  females  are  daus.  and  grand¬ 
daus.  of  some  of  the  Breed's  greatest  cows 
incl.  cows  that  have  topped  nationally  known 
sales  and  have  made  production  records  of 
over  700  lbs.  fat.  Bangs  and  T.B.  accrd.  herd. 
Calf.  vac.  Machinery  and  a  splendid  line  of 
dairy  equipment  to  sell  at  10:30  A.M. 

WALTER  L.  JOHNSON,  Owner  LYNN  LYONS, 
Manager— For  catalogue,  contact:  GENE  SLAGLE 
&  SON,  Auctioneers  and  Sales  Managers. 

P.  O.  Box  89  Marion,  Ohio 

We  specialize  in  dairy  sales! 


SAVE  $10,201 
on  NORELCO 

Men’s  Electric  Speed- 
shaver.  Regularly  retails 
for  $24.95.  Our  price 
$14.75  Postpaid.  Latest 
model,  brand  new.  fully 
guaranteed.  Includes  cord, 
leather  travel  case,  clean¬ 
ing  brush.  Also  Reming¬ 
ton  Rollectric,  retail 
$32.50,  our  price  $20,95  postpaid. 

All  orders  filled  within  24  hours. 
Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

BRAND  NAMES 

DEPT.  78,  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free  catalog,  100’s  of  items. 


BE  EFFICIENCY  WISE 

Attend  the  New  York  State  Sale  of  Registered 
Jersey  Cattle 

SEPT.  13,  1958,  Cobleskill,  New  York 

Take  in  consideration  that  an  unbiased  survey  of  44 
average  farms  in  Delaware  Co.  proved  that  JERSEY 
COWS  are  MORE  EFFICIENT,  showing  higher  tabor 
income,  lower  feed  costs,  fuller  pasture  utilization,  and 
carrying  more  cows  per  acre. 

Catalogues:  Alfred  Partridge,  Windham,  N.  Y. 
Auctioneer:  Milton  Crosby,  Sharon,  Conn. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


Opportunity  fot  A  Salesman 

This  is  pleasant  work  in  the  country— territory  available  in 
New  York  and  New  England  representing  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau. 

You  are  your  own  boss.  Your  commissions  pay  you  what  you 
can  earn.  The  better  you  do,  the  more  you  make. 

When  you  write,  tell  me  your  selling  experiences  or  your  com¬ 
munity  activities. 

I  will  arrange  for  a  personal  interview  so  that  you  can  get  the 
full  details  of  this  work.  You  can  make  this  a  permanent  job. 

Curry  Weatherby 

Circulation  Manager  t 

Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York 


¥ 

(372)  24 


American  Agriculturist,  June  7, 


|  RE  YOU  using  lots  of  milk, 
cheese,  butter,  cream  and  ice 
cream  in  mouth-watering  and 
healthful  dishes  for  your 
family?  June,  with  its  gener¬ 
ous  supplies  of  dairy  products,  is  a 
good  time  to  take  stock  of  these  foods 
that  know  no  season.  Don’t  forget  that 
milk  is  one  of  the  best  foods  you  can 
use,  and  one  of  the  least  expensive  in 
proportion  to  its  high  content  of  calci¬ 
um,  protein,  and  riboflavin. 

Who  needs  milk?  Everyone  needs 
milk.  It’s  very  difficult  to  plan  menus 
which  are  adequate  in  calcium  and  ribo¬ 
flavin  for  children  and  adults  if  milk 
and  milk  products  are  not  included.  One 
quart  of  milk  each  day  is  recommended 
to  meet  the  needs  of  growing  children, 
and  1  pint  daily  for  adults. 

Watching  your  weight?  A  well  bal- 
lanced  reduction  diet  is  based  on  milk 
...  2  cups  daily.  Milk  is  not  a  fattening 
food.  Use  skim  milk  if  you  prefer  .  .  . 
but  be  sure  to  choose  for  one  of  your 
daily  vegetables  a  green  or  yellow  one 
to  furnish  Vitamin  A  lacking  in  skim 
milk. 


Milk  is  a  ’round-the-clock  food,  us¬ 
able  in  dishes,  beverages,  and  for  be¬ 
tween  meal  snacks.  In  cooked  foods,  as 
cereals,  soups,  puddings,  pie  fillings, 
pancakes,  waffles,  etc.,  or  teamed  with 
cheese  and  butter  in  casseroles,  tim¬ 
bales,  souffles,  and  scallops,  milk  pro¬ 
vides  wonderfully  good  eating.  Cheese 
adds  interest  to  salads  and  relish  trays, 
and  with  crackers  or  fresh  fruit  it  is 
popular  for  snacks  and  desserts. 

With  simple  additions  of  sirups,  fla¬ 
vorings,  eggs,  and  ice  cream,  milk  can 
be  converted  into  glamorous  cool  re¬ 
freshers  for  home  use  or  gay  parties. 
Why  not  serve  this  attractive  Party 
Punch  for  one  of  June’s  festive  affairs? 
Gaily  decorated  cookies  or  small  cup¬ 
cakes  will  make  a  nice  accompaniment. 

PARTY  PUNCH 

(for  25) 

6  cups  strawberries,  washed  and 
hulled 

3  cups  sugar 
Dash  salt 

4  quarts  cold  milk 

2  quarts  strawberry  ice  cream 

2  quarts  green  mint  ice  cream 
(or  pistachio) 

Strawberries  for  garnish 

Mash  strawberries,  add  suger  and 
salt  and  blend  well.  Place  in  punch 
bowl.  Add  the  cold  milk,  stirring  until 
thoroughly  mixed.  Top  with  scoops  of 
strawberry  and  mint  ice  cream.  Garnish 
with  whole  or  sliced  strawberries. 

FRUIT  SHERBETS 

Juice  of  3  lemons 
Juice  of  2  oranges 
1  Yz  cups  sugar 
Ys  teaspoon  salt 
4  cups  milk 

Combine  juices,  sugar  and  salt,  and 
stir  the  milk  in  gradually  (mixture 
may  curdle  but  disappears  with  freez¬ 
ing).  Pour  into  two  freezing  trays. 
Freeze  until  outer  edges  are  solid  but 
centers  mushy.  Remove  to  a  bowl  and 
beat  with  rotary  beater  until  smooth 
and  fluffy.  Return  to  refrigerator  trays 
and  freeze  until  just  firm.  Serves  8  to 
10. 

Pineapple  Sherbet.  Follow  the  above 
recipe  and  fold 'in  iy2  cups  drained, 
crushed  pineapple  after  beating  with 
beater. 

Berry  Sherbet.  Follow  the  above  re¬ 
cipe  and  after  beating  frozen  sherbet 
fold  in  1  ten-ounce  package  of  frozen 
raspberries  or  strawberries  (mashed 
thoroughly)  and  return  to  freezer. 

The  next  recipe  is  for  the  delicious 
Cheese  Cake  that  was  featured  at  the 


Cornell  Farm  and  Home  Week,  and  is 
printed  here  in  response  to  many  re¬ 
quests  from  readers: 

CHEESE  CAKE 

li/2  cups  fine  graham  cracker 
crumbs  (about  18  crackers) 

Yi  cup  sugar 
Yi  cup  soft  butter 
Yi  teaspoon  cinnamon 

1  pound  cottage  cheese  (2  cups) , 

J/2  cup  sugar 

2  tablespoons  flour 
Dash  salt 

1  egg 

Juice  of  Yi  lemon 
%  cup  milk 

1  cup  sour  cream 

2  tablespoons  sugar 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Combine  crumbs,  the  %  cup  sugar, 
soft  butter,  and  cinnamon,  mixing  well. 
Line  a  well  greased  10-inch  pie  plate  or 
spring  form  pan.  * 

Press  the  cheese  twice  through  a 
sieve  for  a  creamy  smooth  consistency, 
and  stir  in  the  Yz  cup  sugar,  flour,  and 
salt.  Add  the  combined  egg  and  lemon 
juice,  and  then  the  milk  and  mix  until 
well  blended.  (A  blender  may  be  used 
to  combine  the  filling.)  Pour  into  the 
graham  cracker  crust  and  bake  for  30 
minutes  in  moderate  oven  (350°). 

Remove  from  oven,  top  with  the  sour 
cream  well  mixed  with  the  2  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  and  vanilla.  Return  to 
oven  and  bake  for  10  minutes  longer 
until  richly  glazed. , Chill.  Serves  8. 

VEGETABLE  CHEESE  CASSEROLE 

1  package  mixed,  frozen  vegetables, 
cooked 

1  can  onions,  drained 

4  tablespoons  butter 

4  tablespoons  flour 

2  cups  milk 

1  to  2  cups  sharp  grated  cheese, 
as  desired 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Place  vegetables  in  buttered  baking 
dish.  Make  a  white  sauce  of  the  butter, 
flour,  and  milk  and  stir  in  the  grated 
cheese  until  melted.  Season  to  taste. 
Pour  over  vegetables.  Top  with  but¬ 
tered  crumbs  if  desired.  Bake  in  a  mo¬ 


by 

ALEERTA  D. 

SHACKELTON 


sugar,  salt,  and  vanilla  and  mix  well. 
Stir  the  milk  into  the  egg  mixture 
gradually  and  strain  into  a  buttered 
1% -quart  casserole  or  ring  mold.  Set 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water  and  bake  in 
slow  oven  (325°)  about  30  minutes  or 
until  a  metal  knife  inserted  in  center 
comes  out  clean.  Remove  mold  from 
water.  Cool  thoroughly  and  unmold  on 
flat  serving  plate.  Surround  with 
strawberries  or  raspberries  or  blue¬ 
berries  and  serve  with  whipped  cream, 
sweetened  and  flavored  with  vanilla. 
Serves  8. 

Chocolate  Marshmallow  Custard, 
Add  2  to  3  squares  cut  up  chocolate 
to  the  milk  before  scalding.  Cover  bot¬ 
tom  of  buttered  casserole  or  mold  with 
marshmallows  and  pour  in  custard 
carefully  so  as  not  to  disturb  marsh¬ 
mallows. 


derate  oven  (350°)  until  heated  through 
and  crumbs  lightly  browned.  Serves 
about  6. 

(Note:  In  place  of  the  above  cheese 
sauce  you  may  thin  out  one  of  the  pro¬ 
cessed  cheese  spreads  with  milk.  1  cup 
cooked  rice  may  be  combined  with  the 
vegetables  before  adding  the  cheese 
sauce.) 

FRUITED  PUDDING  PIE 

1  8-incli  baked  pie  shell 

1  package  vanilla  pudding  and  pie 
filling 

2  cups  milk 

1  12-ounce  package  mixed  fruits, 
thawed 

2  teaspoons  cornstarch 

Prepare  pie  filling  with  the  milk  as 
directed  on  package.  If  you  prefer,  use 
your  own  favorite  recipe  for  cream  pie 
filling.  Pour  into  pie  shell.  Chill.  Drain 
mixed  fruit.  Add  cornstai’ch  to  fruit 
sirup  and  cook  over  medium  heat,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly,  until  thick  and  clear. 
Gently  stir  in  the  fruit  and  pour  over 
cooled  pie  filling.  Chill.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream,  if  you  wish.  Serves  6. 

MOLDED  CUSTARD 

(with  variations) 

4  cups  milk 

(use  part  cream  for  richer 
custard) 

6  eggs 

3  tablespoons  flour 
%  cup  sugar  (use  brown  or  maple 
for  variation) 

Ya  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
1  cup  whipped  cream 

Scald  the  milk.  Combine  eggs,  flour, 


Coffee  Custard.  Scald  milk  with  pow¬ 
dered  coffee  to  taste. 

Caramel  Custard.  Add  Yz  cup  cara¬ 
melized  sirup  to  the  scalded  milk.  To 
make  sirup,  melt  1  cup  sugar  in  a 
heavy  pan  over  slow  heat,  stirring 
constantly  until  golden  brown.  Remove 
from  heat  and  add  Yz  cup  boiling  water 
very  slowly  and  heat  until  caramel 
is  dissolved. 

Glazed  Caramel  Custard.  Place  lk 
cup  caramel  sirup  in  bottom  of  cas¬ 
serole  and  pour  in  plain  custard  care¬ 
fully  so  as  not  to  disturb  sirup. 

Coconut  Custard.  Add  1  cup  shredded 
coconut  to  custard  mixture. 

FROZEN  FRUIT  SALAD 

12  marshmallows,  quartered  OR 
%  cup  miniatures 

Yi  cup  fruit  juice 
3 -ounce  package  of  cream  cheese 
1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 

1  cup  mayonnaise 

Yi  cup  maraschino  cherries 

2  cups  mixed,  canned  or  fresh  fruit 
(peaches,  pears,  white  cherries) 

OK 

fruit  cocktail  or  halved  grapes, 
cut  pineapple,  and  mandarin 
oranges 

Combine  marshmallows  and  frl!^ 
juice  and  let  stand  until  softened.  Stir 
.  cream  cheese  until  very  soft,  fold  ^ 
whipped  cream,  and  mayonnaise  an 
mix  until  creamy.  Fold  in  marshma-' 
lows  and  fruit.  Pour  into  freezer  tray 
or  individual  molds  and  freeze  Uhti 
just  firm.  Cut  in  squares  and  serve  on 
greens.  Serves  8. 
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Fashion  turns 
toward  Summer. . . 


8501 ...  500 
Jr.  Misses’  11-15 
Misses’  12'- 18 


S3 

8614... 350 
Misses’  12-20 


7750  .  .  •  Tailored  and  trim  neckline 
with  or  without  rolled  collar.  Two 
choices  in  skirt  designs  to  meet  your 
needs  and  preferences.  Contrasting  trim 
gives  cool  crisp  look.  Printed  pattern 
in  Misses’  sizes  12-20.  (See  both  ver¬ 
sions  at  left  and  above)  Price  50c. 


8501-  •  -Smart  shirtwaist  sheath, 
with  oversized  collar,  slightly 
bloused  bodice.  Sleeveless  version 
promises  to  be  cool  all  summer 
long.  Quick  ’N  Easy  to  Make. 
Printed  pattern  in  Jr.  Miss  sizes 
11-15;  Misses’  sizes  12-18. 

Price  50c. 


3614.  .  .Magic-to-Make  scoop¬ 
necked  blouse  with  wide  collar,  cap 
sleeves  .  .  .  perfect  companion  for 
skirts  or  shorts.  Printed  pattern 
in  Misses’  sizes'  12-20.  Price  35c. 


7750  ...  500 
Misses’  12-20 


77  94  .  .  .  Easy  styling  in  Wo¬ 
men’s  sizes.  The  short-sleeved 
dress  has  square  neckline  trim¬ 
med  with  ribbon;  skirt  features 
four  unpressed  pleats  in  front  for 
extra  softness.  Make  a  matching  bolero 
to  complete  the  ensemble.  Printed  pat¬ 
tern  in  Women’s  sizes  14-44.  Price  50c. 


7794  ...  500 
Women’s  14-44 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers 
dearly.  Enclose  total  amount  of  patterns  and  send  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE 
c/o  THE  BUTTERICK  CO. 

161  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  13,  New  York 
*  Patterns  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  by  first  class  mail 
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Expert  cook  is  also  a  swimming  instructor 


Young  Mother  from  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Wins  4  Cooking  Awards  at  State  Fair 


Son  David  lends  a  helping  hand  as 
he  decides  just  where  those  prize 
ribbons  should  go  in  Mrs.  Gordon 
Thomas’  scrapbook.  Mrs.  Thomas 
won  them  all  in  cooking  contests — 
the  latest  just  last  year  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair. 

Mrs.  Thomas’  hobby  is  teaching 
neighborhood  children  to  swim,  and 
she’d  certainly  make  an  excellent 
cooking  instructor,  too.  Of  course, 
she  uses  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “It’s  fast  and  easy,”  Mrs. 
Thomas  says.  “And  keeps  right  on 
the  shelf.” 

When  you  bake  yeast-raised 
specialties  at  home,  use  only 


Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast — 
prize-winning  cooks  depend  on  it. 
Fleischmann’s  is  guaranteed  fresher 
and  faster  rising  or  double  your 
money  back.  And  it’s  easy  to  keep 
Fleischmann’s  handy  in  your  cup¬ 
board  .  .  .  this  dry  yeast  stays  fresh 
for  months.  Get  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast  for  your  yeast 
treats.  And  for  the  new  Main 
Dishes,  too — you’ll  find  a  recipe  on 
every 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


‘Thrifty  Three.” 


“TWO  RANGES  IN  ONE" -Bake  with  COAL-WOOD  or  OIL 
alone,  ELECTRICITY  alone,  or  in  combination  .  .  .  one 
oven  for  any  of  these  fuels. 

No  guess  work  ...  set  the  dial  to  desired  temperature 
and  electricity  is  automatically  added  to  hold  the  heat  set. 
Double  cooking  surfaces.  Kitchens  are  COZY  in  winter  — 
COOL  in  summer  with  America's  finest  and  most  beautiful 
MONARCH  combination  ranges.  See  your  dealer  today. 

MONARCH 
RANGE  CO. 
6368  Lake  Street 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
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PATENTED 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish^ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H .*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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ARE  FOR 


installaDANIEL 

\;\  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

cfdcrurvnc 


rourvncd 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

GvuMit  c/uutkdF 

WRIT t  FOR  FULL  INFORM  atiom 


SAM  DANIELS 

M^G.  CO.,  INC. 

HARDWICK 

r> 

.  VERMONT 

.  j 

! !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  ! ! 

Save  75°/o  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  . .  1.50 


Pants  only 


.50 


1.00  Shirts  only.... 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Heavy  twill  pants,  sizes 

30  to  36  . 1.50 

Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD. 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  used,  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by 
extra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
•  Dept.  E 

P.  O.  Box  385  —  Gloversviile,  N.  Y. 


(374)  26 


Don’t 

Miss 

It! 


See 

Northeastern 
North  America 
First 

In  All  The 
Glory  of 
Autumn 
on  this 

AMERICAS 

Agriculturist 

FALL  FOLIAGE 
TOUR 

Escorted  by  TSB  TOURS 

•  AN  IDEAL  TIME 

15  glorious  days  during  colorful 
autumn— 

SEPTEMBER  27  -  OCTOBER  12 
•  LOW  COST,  AIL-EXPENSE  TRIP 

Much  more  fun  and  less  expense 
than  if  you  traveled 
by  yourself. 

1 

•  OUR  OWN  CHARTER  BUS 

Sleek  modern  buses  have  lots  of 
leg  room,  reclining  chairs, 
glass  astral  domes,  make  2000  miles 
slide  by  in  utmost  comfort. 

•  SEE  HISTORIC,  ROMANTIC, 

INTRIGUING  SIGHTS 

Watch  Northeastern  history  come 
alive  as  you  journey  through 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

See 

the  announcement  of  this 
opportunity  on  page  3 
of  this  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist/ 
send  the  coupon  for  free 
brochure  listing  the  sights 
you'll  see  and 

outlining  the  low,  low  cost. 


Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 
Department  RRR 
32  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham  92,  Massachusetts 

Send  me  without  obligation  all  the 
facts  about  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Fall  Foliage  Tour. 

Name  - 

Address  - d - 


I  City  and  State 


Let’s  Get  Acquainted 

By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


DN  ORDER  to  help  you  as  much  as 
possible  with  your  sewing,  I 
would  like  to  know  about  you  and 
your  clothing  preferences.  Do  you 
like  the  pattern  designs  we  are  show¬ 
ing  ?  I  wonder  which  ones  you  have 
liked  best;  where  you  buy  your  pat¬ 
terns;  what  fabrics  you  are  using,  and 
what  questions  on  sewing  or  garment 
construction  you  would  like  to  have  me 
answer. 

When  I  was.  giving  radio  broadcasts 
on  “Let’s  Make  a  Dress,”  hundreds  of 
women  sent  me  the  name  and  number 
of  the  pattern  they  were  using,  or  a 
sketch  of  it,  with  a  sample  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  and  they  asked  questions  on  sew¬ 
ing.  This  plan  was  mutually  satisfying. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  tell  me  what  pat¬ 
terns  you  have  used  since  January  and 
send  me  a  sample  of  the  fabric?  This 
will  give  me  an  idea  of  your  preferences 
.  .  .  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  your 
sewing  questions.  > 

It  would  help  me  to  plan  for  future 
patterns  and  articles  for  these  pages  if 
you  would  also  tell  me  of  your  family’s 
clothing  needs  and  your  own  ideas  in 
regard  to  them  ...  or  anything  else 
that  you  would  like  to  have  me  dis¬ 
cuss  on  this  page.  Of  course  it  would 
be  wonderful  if  I  could  sit  down  and 
visit  with  you  as.  I  have  done  over  the 
years  with  hundreds  of  homemakers  in 
extension  service  groups,  but  let  us 
take  this  next  best  way  of  getting  ac¬ 
quainted. 

Some  people  are  always  looking  for 
short-cuts  in  today’s  living,  and  the 
short-cut  idea  can  be  applied  to  sewing 


activities  as  well.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  what  may  be  a  short-cut 
for  one  person  would  bnly  lead  to  dis¬ 
aster  and  disappointment  for  another, 
for  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill 
you  have  influences  the  results.  Take 
the  matter  of  basting,. for  instance.  You 
may  hear  one  woman  say,  “I  never 
baste  a  thing,”  but  she  may  also  be  a 
very  experienced  sewer  with  skillful 
fingers.  So  don’t  be  discouraged  if  you 
find  it  necessary  to  take  some  basting 
stitches  to  hold  an  obstinate  seam  or 
pieces  of  fabric  together  before  stitch¬ 
ing. 

Easier  Sewing 

HoVever,  there  are  ideas  that  help  to 
make  sewing  easier  for  the  home  dress¬ 
maker  and  it  is  well  to  try  these  out  for 
yourself.  There  are  many  tricks  to  any 
trade,  and  you  will  find  that  you  can 
develop  skill  and  speed.  You  will  enjoy 
your  dressmaking  more,  too,  because 
you  will  have  learned  better  and  easier 
ways  of  doing  things. 

I  like  to  call  these  “Hints  for  the 
Home  Dressmaker.”  They  will  become 
short-cuts  when  you  have  done  them 
frequently  and  you  will  be  pleased  with 
the  results.  Why  not  write  to  me  today 
and  ask  for  a  copy  of  these  “Hints,” 
and  at  the  same  time  tell  me  about 
your  sewing  activities  and  the  kind  of 
help  you  would  like  to  have  with  your 
sewing  and  clothing  plans?  Just  write 
to  me  at  the  following  address:  Mrs. 
Helen  Powell  Smith,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and 
enclose  a  3-cent  stamp  for  postage. 


Playwriting  Contest! 


CAN  YOU  write  a  good  one-act 
play?  If  so,  you  may  win  $50.00 
with  it.  The  New  York  State  Com¬ 
munity  Theatre  Association  has  just 
announced  that  it  will  sponsor  the  A. 
M.  Drummond  Playwriting  Contest 
this  year,  and  will  award  a  first  prize 
of  $50.00.  The  winning  play  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  later  by  a  member  group  of  the 
association. 

The  Drummond  Playwriting  Contest 
is  a  continuation  of  the  New  York 
State  Plays  Project  carried  on  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  for  many  years  by  the 
late  Professor  A.  M.  Drummond,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  and  American  Agriculturist  or¬ 
iginally,  and  in  later  years  with  the 
New  York  State  Fair  Theatre. 

The  purpose  of  this  annual  contest  is 
to  encourage  the  writing  of  original 
one-act  plays.  Particular  attention  is 
accorded  plays  with  New  York  State 
rural  or  small  town  settings,  and  plays 
on  New  York  State  regional  themes. 
However,  any  original  one-act  play  is 
eligible  for  entry  in  the  contest. 

The  closing  date  of  the  contest  has 
been  tentatively  set  for  September  15. 
Entries  should  be  typewritten,  double 
space,  or  in  legible  handwriting  on  one 
side  of  8 V2”  x  11”  paper,  and  mailed 
without  folding  to  the  following  ad¬ 
dress: 

Drummond  Playwriting  Contest 
c/o  Professor  George  McCalmon 
127  Goldwin  Smith  Hall 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Writers  should  keep  copies  of  their 
script,  as  no  entries  will  be  returned. 
For  further  information  about  the  con¬ 
test,  write  to  Professor  McCalmon  at 
the  above  address. 

The  1957  Winner 

Twenty-seven  plays  from  six  states 
were  entered  in  last^  year’s  contest, 
with  first  prize  going  to  Mrs.  Marion 


L.  Miller,  202  East  Court  Street,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  for  her  one-act  play,  “To  Count 
Thirteen.”  Honorable  mentions  were 
awarded  to  Thomas  F.  O’Donnell, 
Utica,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Grace  L.  Callaway, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Hellewell,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 

The  setting  of  Mrs.  Miller’s  prize 
winning  play  is  New  York  City  during 
the  occupation  by  the  British  in  1780. 
It  is  an  exciting,  colorful  and  poignant 
little  drama,  dealing  with  an  imaginary 
episode  in  the  life  of  Penelope  Martin, 
a  young  Revolutionary  patriot,  and  the 
ill-fated  British  officer,  Major  Andre. 
There  are  just  three  people  in  the  cast 
— 2  men  and  a  girl.  . 

Send  For  List 

Mrs.  Miller's  play,  and  also  other 
prize  winning  plays  of  past  years,  may 
be  obtained  from  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  All  American  Agriculturist 
plays  are  35  cents  a  copy  and  royalty 
free  to  amateur  groups.  Most  of  them 
are  comedies,  and  are  easy  to  produce. 
Hundreds  of  farm  organizations, 
schools,  church  societies,  and  other 
groups  have  enjoyed  producing  these 
entertaining  plays. 

For  a  complete  list  of  American 
Agriculturist  one-act  plays,  including 
a  description  of  each  one  and  number 
of  people  in  the  cast,  write  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Play  Dept.,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and  enclose  a  three- 
cent  stamp  for  mailing. 


SHADOWS 

By  Edith  Horton 


I  have  seen  manifest 
The  wonders  He  has  made. 

Watching  on  broad  lawns 
Night's  advancing  shade. 

I  contemplate  the  fruit. 

And  walls  where  bright  leaves  cling. 
And  often  I  have  felt 
The  shadow  of  His  wing. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  7,  1955 


Yes  Sir,  I  Finally 

Retired! 

.  .  and  it’s  as  nice  as  1  figured 
it  would  be.  One  reason  is  that 
I  have  enough  money  for  the 
extras  that  make  retirement  fun. 
I’ve  been  saving  for  it  —  a  little 
each  year  through  my  Farmers 
and  Traders  Retirement  Income 
Plan. 

You  too  can  take  this  easy 
road  to  a  secure  retirement.  If 
anything  should  happen  to  you 
before  you  reach  retirement  age, 
this  same  Farmers  and  Traders 
plan  will  provide  an  income  for 
your  family.  If  you  depend  on 
your  earnings  for  your  living, 
you’ll  want  to  get  the  full  de¬ 
tails.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

) 

—  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  —  4 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 


Name . Age. 

St.  or  RD . 

. State... 


City 

A-63 


-  FREE  DELIVERY  - - 

FIRESTONE  AU1“E 

SPECIAL  LOWEST 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

FRESH  STOCK 

Factory  Guaranteed 

/  NO  SECONDS 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 

farm  trade.  Save  money 
on  car,  truck  and  trac¬ 
tor  tires. 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N-  Y- 

JUNE  CAR  TIRE  SPECIALS 

600-16  6  Ply  *MB  $12.95 

670-15  4  Ply  MB  $13.95 

710-15  4  Ply  MB-DD**  $15.95 

PRICES  INCLUDE  ALL  TAXES 
FREE  DELIVERY 

‘Major  Brands  —  “Discontinued  Design 
EMPIRE  TIRE  CO- 


DAY-n-NIGHT  Mailbox  Marker  $1-95 

Your  name  (or  any  wording  up  to  17  ,ettefiSi 
numbers)  gleams  on  both  sides  of  your  DAY-n-NUj 1 
Mailbox  Marker,  in  permanent  raised  !etter.s.  in  a 
shine  bright  at  night!  Fits  any  mailbox — i1nsja'.amel 
minute.  Rustproof — made  of  aluminum:  baketi  eria 
finish,  black  background,  white  letters.  We  slug  , 
in  48  hrs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  ” 
Only  $1.95  postpaid  from  Spear  Engineering  00., 
Spear  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

MAKE  MONEY  for  yourself,  club  or  churw 
take  orders  for  DAY-n-NIGHT  Market 
Write  today  for  FREE  Money-Maker  A 
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merican  Agriculturist,  June  7,  1958 


Members  and  advisors  of  New  York  State 
Council  of  Rural  Women,  meeting  in  Cob- 
leskill,  N.  Y.,  to  study  the  question  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  after  high  school 
for  rural  young  people. 

First  row,  from  left:  Mrs.  Clayton  Taylor, 
Lawtons,  N.  Y.,  Council  President;  Mrs. 
Mabel  Hebei,  American  Agriculturist  Home 
Editor;  Miss  Evelyn  Hodgon,  Oneonta;  Mrs. 
Jacob  Eckel,  President  of  Cazenovia  Junior 
College;  Mrs.  William  Walker,  Cobleskill. 

Second  row,  from  left:  Mrs.  Dutton  Pet¬ 
erson,  Odessa;  Mrs.  George  Huson,  Vala- 
tie;  Mrs.  Steve  Karlik,  Marietta;  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  Potter,  Truxton;  Mrs.  Eugene  Daley, 
Poughkeepsie;  Mrs.  Clarence  Carl,  Copake; 
Mrs.  Lorenzo  Palmer,  Williamson,  and 
Miss  Genevieve  Judy,  Home  Service  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Dairymen's  League. 


Rural  Women  Visit  AG  INSTITUTE 


DF  'YOU’RE  a  farm  boy  and 
planning  to  operate  a  farm  in 
the  future,  don’t  overlook  the 
advantages  of  the  two-year 
course  in  the  fundamentals  of 
farming  offered  by  New  York  State’s 
six  agricultural  and  technical  insti¬ 
tutes,  located  at  Alfred,  Canton,  Cobles¬ 
kill,  Delhi,  Farmingdale,  and  Morris- 
ville.  If  you  haven’t  the  time,  money, 
or  inclination  to  take  the  longer  4-year 
course  at  a  college  of  agriculture,  the 
shorter  course  at  one  of  these  2-year 
colleges  may  be  just  what  you  need  to 
insure  your  success  in  farming. 

Even  if  you  are  not  planning  to  op¬ 
erate  a  farm,  it  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  find  out  about  the  many  cours¬ 
es  offered.  There  is  a  diversity  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  both  boys  and  girls,  provid¬ 
ing  training  for  many  jobs  in  fields  re¬ 
lated  to  agriculture  and  home  econ¬ 
omics. 

The  value  and  scope  of  such  two-year 
courses  was  pointed  out  by  Director 
Ray  L.  Wheeler  of  the  State  University 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  to  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Council  of  Rural  Wo¬ 
men,  who  visited  the  Institute  recently 
to  see  the  school’s  facilities  and  to 
study  the  question  of  declining  enroll¬ 
ments  by  farm  boys. 

The  Council,  composed  of  eleven  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  nearly  90,000  women 
members  of  State  Grange,  New  York1 
State  Home  Bureau  Federation,  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  and  Rural  Church  In¬ 
stitute,  was  organized  a  number  of 
years  ago  to  unify  the  thinking  and  ac¬ 
tion  of  rural  women  and  to  study  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  rural  homes  and  com¬ 
munities.  Attending  the  Cobleskill 
meeting  were  the  following  Council 
members  and  advisors: 

Representing  New  York  State 
Grange:  Mrs.  Clayton  C.  Taylor,  Law- 
tons,  N.  Y.,  Council  President;  Mrs. 
Eugene  Daley,  Poughkeepsie;  Mrs. 
Steve  Karlik,  Marietta;  and  Mrs.  Lo¬ 
renzo  Palmer,  Williamson.  Delegate 
from  the  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus  was  Mrs.  George  Huson,  Vala- 
t'e,  N.  Y.,  Federation  President. 

Ntrs.  Clarence  "Carl,  Copake,  and  Mrs. 
William  Walker  of  Cobleskill,  repre¬ 
sented  the  Dairymen’s  League.  Rural 
Ghurch  Institute  delegates  included 
Miss  Evelyn  Hodgon,  Oneonta;  Mrs. 
Button  Peterson,  Odessa,  and  Mrs. 
Florence  Potter,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 

Council  advisors  present  were :  Mrs. 
thea  Eckel,  President  of  Cazenovia 
unior  College;  Miss  Genevieve  Judy, 
uirymen’s  League  Home  Service  Di- 
fector,  and  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  women’s 
euitor  of  American  Agriculturist. 
Speaking  at  a  dinner  attended  by 
°uncil  members  and  school  officials, 


Director  Wheeler  gave  the  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  farms  as  one  reason  why  enroll¬ 
ment  of  farm  boys  has  dropped.  “Fewer 
jobs  are  open  on  farms  today,”  he  said, 
and  added  that  another  reason  for  farm 
boys  shifting  to  city  jobs  was  their  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  the  long  hard 

hours  of  work  on  a  farm. 

% 

“There’s  no  40-hour  week  on  the 
farm,”  he  said,  “and  you  can’t  blame 
them  for  turning  to  other  fields.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  those  who  want  to  make 
the  operation  of  a  farm  their  life  work, 
we  feel  that  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  for  them  to  be  well  trained  in  the 
fundamentals  of  agriculture. 

“Farming  is  a  complicated  business 
today,  and  the  competition  is  stiffer 
than  ever.  Any  one  of  the  six  agricul¬ 
tural  and  technical  institutes  under  the 
State  University  of  New  York  can  give 
a  boy  or  girl  a  terrific  education  at  a 
nominal  cost.” 

Considered  in  terms  of  current  col¬ 
lege  expenses,  Cobleskill  is  consider- 
ably-below  average  in  cost.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  is  fully  state  supported  and  New 
York  State  residents  may  attend  tui¬ 
tion  free.  A  college  cafeteria  provides 
meals  on  a  non  profit  basis  (average 
cost  at  present  about  $1.80  to  $1.90  a 
day).  The  academic  year  is  compara¬ 
tively  short  (32  weeks);  fees  are  kept 
as  low  as  practicable,  and  the  program 
is  two  years  instead  of  four.  In  general, 
expenses  run  between  $700  and  $850  a 
year  depending  on  the  student.  Men  are 
housed  in  private  rooming  houses  in 
the  village,  and  women  students  live 
in  campus  dormitories.  In  the  case  of 
students  who  live  near  enough  to  the 
school  to  commute,  costs  are  much 
lower. 

The  major  divisions  of  study  at  the 
Cobleskill  Institute  are  agriculture, 
home  economics,  general  education,  and 
business.  Besides  production,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  courses  include  farm  machine 
sales  and  service,  dairy  technology,  and 
floriculture  and  flower  shop  arrange¬ 
ment.  In  the  division  of  home  econom¬ 
ics,  there  are  courses  in  restaurant  and 
food  service  administration,  nursery 
education,  and  clothing.  The  business 
course  includes  both  business  manage¬ 
ment  and  secretarial  science.  Under 
“general  education”  are  courses  in 
health,  science,  communication  arts  and 
skills,  social  science,  music  and  art. 

This  year,  Cobleskill  has  a  peak  en¬ 
rollment  of  405  men  and  women  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  number  taking  agricul¬ 
ture  is  twice  as  high  as  the  year  before. 
However,  Director  Wheeler  told  the 
Council  members: 

“In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
bursting  at  the  seams,  we  Avould  like 
more  farm  boys.  Only  50  per  cent  of  our 
agricultural  students  come  from  farms 


today,  as  compared  with  90  per  cent 
when  the  Institute  was  first  started.” 
He  urged  the  Council  to  “talk  it  up  in 
every  area  that  the  boys  who  are  going 
to  be  farmers  need  more  training  to 
compete  in  this  day  and  age.” 

The  great  variety  of  educational  op¬ 
portunities  now  open  to  boys  and  girls 
was  emphasized  by  Dr.  Marvin  Rapp, 
associate  executive  dean  for  institutes 
and  community  colleges  in  the  State 
University  system.  Speaking  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  broadened  programs  of  the 
six  agricultural  and  technical  institutes, 
he  said:  “We  are  now  giving  rural 
young  people  a  wide  choice  and  flexi¬ 
bility  to  enable  them  to  make  choices 
outside  of  farming.” 

A  glance  at  the  catalogues  of  these 
six  institutes  shows  how  broad  their 
programs  are.  Here  are  some  of  'the 
courses  offered:  medical  laboratory 
technology,  medical  and  secretarial  sci¬ 
ence;  building  construction  technology, 
extension  courses,  accounting;  mechan¬ 
ical  technology,  including  drafting  and 
design,  heating,  refrigeration  and  air 
conditioning;  automotive  service  and 
repair;  diesel  technology;  food  merch¬ 
andising,  advertising  art  and  design, 
aircraft  operations;  electrical  technol¬ 
ogy;  highway  and  bridge  construction; 
industrial  chemistry,  dental  hygiene; 
heating  /  and  air  conditioning;  photo 
equipment  technology. 

Not  every  one  of  the  six  institutes 
offers  all  of  these  courses,  but  the  list 
gives  an  idea  of  the  variety  available. 

Open  House  Day 

The  visit  of  the  Council  of  Rural 
Women  to  Cobleskill  coincided  with  the 
Institute’s  Open  House  Day.  Besides  in¬ 
specting  the  school’s  facilities,  members 
attended  two  evening  events,  a  fashion 
show  put  on  by  the  Home  Economics 
students  hnd  a  one-act  play  in  the 
school’s  theater.  The  following  day,  the 
women  toured  the  campus  and  visited 
the  greenhouses,  nursery  school,  food 
and  dairy  technology  laboratories,  lib¬ 
rary,  art  exhibition,  and  campus  store. 
The  latter  does  a  $30,000  business  an¬ 
nually  and  affords  training  to  students 
enrolled  in  the  business  course. 

A  florist’s  workshop  which  had  been 
transformed  into  an  enchanting  indoor 
garden  by  students  in  the  floriculture 
course  was  one  of  the  high  spots  of  the 
tour.  The  garden  Avas  complete  with 
bright  flowers,  tropical  plants,  woodsy 
corners,  a  waterfall,  brooklet,  a  tiny 
bridge,  and  even  a  wishing  well.  Every¬ 
thing  in  the  garden  was  growing,  with, 
the  exception  of  a  slender  white  birch, 
tree. 

The  women’s  tour  of  the  campusj 
wound  up  with  an  excellent  luncheon 
prepared  by  students  in  the  Foods  Ser- 


By 

MABEL  HEBEL 

Home  Editor 


vice  course.  The  menu  consisted  of  froz¬ 
en  melon  balls,  broiled  chicken,  aspara¬ 
gus,  salad,  rolls,  cake  and  ice  cream, 
and  was  perfectly  cooked  and  served. 
Miss  Ada  Felch,  head  of  the  Division 
of  Home  Economics,  was  hostess  to  the 
group. 

Now  is  the  Time 

High  school  graduates  will  soon  be 
pouring  out  of  the  high  schools  and 
now  is  the  time  to  make  plans  for  the 
coming  year.  Perhaps  one  of  the  six 
agricultural  and  technical  institutes 
mentioned  in  this  article  will  fit  into 
your  plans,  or  those  of  your  son  or 
daughter. 

For  complete  information  about  the 
Cobleskill  Institute,  write  to  Director 
Ray  L.  Wheeler,  State  University  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Technical  Institute,  Cobles¬ 
kill,  N.  Y.  Or  if  you  prefer  a  school 
nearer  home,  write  to  the  Director, 
State  University  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute  at  any  one  of  these 
locations  in  New  York  State:  Alfred, 
Canton,  Delhi,  Farmingdale,  or  Morris- 
ville.  A  free  catalog  listing  all  of  the 
courses  available  will  be  sent  to  you  up¬ 
on  request. 

Thg  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  also  has  two-year  courses  in  ag¬ 
riculture,  as  well  as  the  four-year 
course.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of 
New  York  State.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  about  agricultural  courses  avail¬ 
able  at  Cornell,  write  to  Professor 
Leigh  Harden,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  195  Roberts  Hall, 
IthaCa,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  IS  OUT 

By  Alma  Robison  Higbee 

Wash  the  blackboard's  chalk-marred  face. 
Close  the  windows,  hush  the  sound; 

The  fields  are  white  with  Queen  Anne's 
lace, 

And  a  silver  stream  is  dark-fern  bound. 

Stack  the  books  and  wipe  the  pen. 
Release  the  laughter  from  these  halls; 
Young  minds  are  quick  and  winged  when 
The  sun  is  gold  and  a  brown  thrush  calls. 

Only  the  mice  will  stay  to  see 
The  dusk  in  every  silent  nook: 

School  is  out,  the  heart  is  free. 

To  read  life's  text  from  nature's  book. 
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I  Knew  C.  A,  Stephens 


By  HARRY  A.  PACKARD 


Dear  Mr.  Eastman: 

Yes,  1  knew  C.  A.  Stephens  vefy 
well!  I  was  twenty;  he  was  well  past 
middle  age.  I  knew  his  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion,  his  stories  and  his  hooks. 

I  remember  this  great  author  as  a 
very  kindly  man.  small  in  stature  and 
not  at  all  imposing  as  one  might  ex¬ 
pect  a  man  of  his  caliber  to  he.  Rut  his 
was  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
of  life.  He  had  compassion  for  his  fel¬ 
low  man. 

I  have  some  of  his  hooks:  Molly’s 
Baby.  When  Life  Was  Young,  A  Busy 
Year.  A  Great  Year' of  Our  Lives,  and 
two  others.  The  one  which  I  prize  most 
is  the  Young  Moosehunters. 

Th  is  last  named  volume  came  from 
the  house  of  an  aged  map,  who  had  no 
interest  in  it.  1  recall  l  purchased  it 
for  five  cents!  The  covers  were  torn 
off,  the  hook  out  of  binding,  and  much 
thumbed  from  having  been  read  over 
and  over. 

Yes,  I  knew  Dr.  C.  A.  Stephens.  He 
was  Charley  Stephens  of  his  genera¬ 
tion,  and  his  ancestors  were  Stevens, 
not  Stephens.  This  probably  will  sur¬ 
prise  even  you,  Mr.  Eastman,  C.  A. 
Stephens  wrote  under  some  40  different 
names. 

He  sold  his  first  story  to  J.  T.  Trow¬ 
bridge  who-  was  editor  of  Our  Young 
Eolks,  a  publication  of  James  R.  Os¬ 
good  in  Boston,  for  the  magnificent 
sum  of  seven  dollars.  In  the  years 
which  followed,  he  became  a  rich  man 
from  his  writings.  Much  of  the  time 
he  was  on  salary  with  The  Youth’s 
Companion. 

He  Wrote  Over  3,000  Stories 

In  his  fifty  years  of  prolific  writing 
in  longhand  with  pen  and  ink,  he  pro¬ 
duced  over  3.000  stories.  He  once 
wrote:  “Way  down  east  in  the  Pine 
Tree  State,  there  is  a  lake  dearer  to 
my  heart  than  al-ljthe  other  waters  of 
this  fair  earth,  for  its  shores  were  the 
scenes  of  my  boyhood,  when  life  was 
young  and  the  world  a  romance  still 
unrdad.” 

This  was  C.  A.  Stephens.  He  wrote 
stories  of  red-blooded  boys  and  girls 
w'ho  schooled  at  the  Old  Academy; 
stories  of  homespun  days,  and  in  all  his 
writings  there  never  was  an  unkind 
word,  a  foul  oath. 

I  knew  Mrs.  Stephens,  too.  She  was 
just  as  lovely  as  the  genial  doctor.  The 
doctor  and  his  wife  took  cgre  of  the 
doctor’s  parents  in  their  aging  years, 
and  for  a  while  lived  in  the  Stephen’s 
place -thereafter.  Later,  the  writer  built 
and  moved  across  the  lawn  to  a  more 
palatial  estate. 

The  Doctor  tried  to  establish  his 
home  as  more  or  less  a  shrine,  and 
sought  to  benefit  mankind  after  he  had 
passed  away.  He  left  his  beautiful 
sanitarium  home  for  others  to  enjoy, 
and  whiled  the  money  for  its  mainten¬ 
ance,  but  alas!  like  all  “well  laid  plans 
of  mice  and  men”  his  valuable  an¬ 
tiques  are  beyond  record,  and  the  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  before  what  was  a  stately 
place,  blossom  in  vain. 

The  house,  the  great  estate  with 
frontage  and  pine  trees  on  the  lake  he 
so  loved,  were  to  be  given  to  a  girls’ 
association,  or  to  a  boys’  club,  anything 
along  the  lines  of  a  YMCA  organiza¬ 
tion.  Or.  it  could  be  used  as  a  hospital 
which  would  carry  out  his  lifetime 
plans  for  a  sanitarium.  Ironically,  a 
building-wrecker  removed  the  last  trace 


of  that  which  had  been  “The  Stephens’ 
Place.” 

He  Made  Money 

Dr.  Stephens  wrote  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  the  Companion.  Mr.  Ford  kept 
calling  for  more  and  more  stories, 
raised  the  price  from  seven  dollars  to 
ten.  then  fifteen  and  twenty.  Establish¬ 
ed  with  The  Youth’s  Companion,  he 
was  in  a  position  to  ask  any  price 
which  he  wished,  but  he  wrote  the  stor¬ 
ies  and  let  the  Companion  name  the 
prices.  These  'prices  must  have  been 
nigh  fabulous  because  the  Stephens’ 
estate  was  large  and  frequently  he 
would  have  two  or  three  stories  in  a 
single  issue  of  the  weekly — under  dif¬ 
ferent  names! 

Mr.  Lord,  the  editor,  liked  to  have  a 
drawer  full  of  stories  from  which  to 
draw,  and  Dr.  Stephens  kept  the  draw¬ 
er  full — all  laboriously  written  with 
pen  and  ink.  In  later  years,  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
phens  corrected  and  otherwise  assist¬ 
ed  in  the  manuscripts. 


Dear  Mr.  Eastman: 

I  enjoyed  reading  your  article  in  a 
recent  issue  (Sept.  21,  ’57)  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  about  the 
Little  Delaware  very  much. .  Especially 
so  as  the  Little  Valley  is  not  far  from 
us,  and  about  eight  miles  from  Mar- 
garetville,  N.  Y. 

This  valley  was  settled  by  a  very 
sturdy  and  religious  people  from  Scot¬ 
land,  the  United  Presbyterians.  A  man 
named,  Scottie  Cairn,  who  lived  on  this 
side  of  the  divide  between  the  Butt  End 
and  the  New  Kingston  valley  wandered 
over  the  fields  one  evening,  and  got  lost 
in  the  dark.  He  saw  the  light  of  a  farm¬ 
house  and  so  made  for  it.  Upon  arriving 
at  the  house,  he  asked  the  farmer’s  wife 
where  “Scottie  Cairn”  lived.  She  asked 
if  he  was  not  “Scottie  Cairn”  and  Scot¬ 
tie  replied,  “Yes,  I’m  Scottie  Cairn  but 
I  don’t  know  where  Scottie  Cairn  lives.” 

When  I  was  a  small  lad,  Swart  & 
Hiss  ran  a  store  in  Margaretville  of 
“Cracker  Barrell”  type.  The  Swart  half 
of  the  firm  was  my  father.  I  remember 
hearing  him  tell  that  one  year  the  firm 
handled  $40,000.00  of  butter.  This  was 
quite  an  amount  of  butter  as  the  price 
in  those  days  was  about  250  a  pound. 

Farmers  in  those  days  packed  their 
butter  in  firkins  and  tubs.  Due  to  the 
cold  spring  water  and  good  cellars,  they 
usually  held  their  butter  in  the  firkins 
and  tubs  during  the  summer  and  sold 
it  in  late  summer  or  early  fall. 


And  Mrs.  Stephens!  She  was  Min¬ 
nie  Plummer,  of  South  Paris,  Maine, 
a  schoolgirl  whose  lovely  voice  placed 
her  high  in  the  operatic  world.  But  for 
one  thing.  Mrs.  Stephens  would  have 
been  rated  with  other  famous  Maine 
singers,  Emma  Fames  and  Nordica. 
She  gave  up  her  operatic  career  for  the 
love  of  a  man,  and  Dr.  Stephens  was 
that  man.  At  the  top  of  her  career,  she 
abandoned  it  all  for  Edwin  P.  Hender¬ 
son.  4  ou  say  she  married  Mr.  Heirder- 
son?  Well,  at  one  time  there  were  two 
serial  stories  appearing  in  The  Youth’s 
Companion  which  had  to  do  with  life 
in  Russia.  One  was  by  Mr.  Henderson; 
the  othej  by  our  beloved  Dr.  Stephens. 

The  Youth’s  Companion  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time  was  more  discussed  than 
any  other  publication.  Readers  took 
sides  in  the  relative  merits  of  the  stor¬ 
ies  of  the  two\  writers.  Many  people 
wrote  to  Editor  Ford.  Some  asked  for 
more  of  the  Henderson  stories.  Others 
lauded  the  praises  and  ability  of  Dr. 
Stephens. 

The  controversy  never  really  was 
settled.  Both  Mr.  Lord  and  Dr.  Ste¬ 
phens  smiled.  The  argument  among 
the  readers  wa3  prime  advertising 
value.  The  editor  and  the  writer  were 
content  to  let  it  go  as  far  as  the  read- 


I  have  made  many  trips  with  Father 
to  buy  butter.  Not  every  firkin  and  tub 
was  tried,  but  every  fourth  or  fifth 
from  the  first  made  to  the  last. 

The  butter  made  in  June  when  the 
grass  was  iush,  and  the  cows  had  not 
been  “fresh”  too  Tong  was  always  the 
best  and  held  its  flavor  better  than 
that  made  later. 

You  speak  of  an  iron  rod  as  a  trier, 
but  the'  triers  that  Father  used,  and  I 
have  two  in  my  possession  now,  were 
very  much  like  a  thin  pipe  cut  length¬ 
wise  with  a  handle  on  one  end.  This 
was  pushed  down  through  the  tub  or 
firkin  of  butter  and  given  a  half  turn. 
When  pulled  out,  there  was  a  round 
column  of  butter  on  the  trier.  I  have 
never  seen  Father  lick  the  butter,  but 
he  would  run  a  thumbnail  along  the 
column  of  butter  and  scrape  off  a  taste. 

Riding  in  the  Long  Sleigh 

Those  days  of  butter  making  were 
the  Horse  and  Buggy  days  and  the 
farmers  came  to  do  their  trading  in  the 
winter  in  what  was  called  long  sleighs. 
The  sleigh  box  was  filled  with  straw  or 
hay-  and  hot  soap  stones  and  bricks 
were  also  quite  the  thing  as  there  were 
no  covers  for  that  style  of  sleigh.  The 
seats  usually  were  boards  that  rested 
on  each  side  of  the  sleigh  box.  Plenty 
of  robes  and  blankets  kept  the  riders 
pretty  comfortable. 

Most  farmers  came  tp  the  store  after 


Dr.  C.  A.  Stephens,  famous  Youth's  Con 
panion  author. 


ers  desired,  though  the  matter  of  whi 
was  who  could  have  been  decided  ii 
half  a  dozen  words. 

Edwin  P.  Henderson  was  merely  an 
other  of  the  names  under  which  th 
beloved  '‘Charley  Stephens”  wrote  hi 
true-to-life  stories  of  days  “when  lifi 
was  young  and  the  world  a  romanci 
still  unread.' 


Long  Ago  • 

supper  and  the  chores  were  done.  This 
occasioned  keeping  the  store  open  unti 
9  p.  m.  every  night,  and  on  Saturda; 
until  10  or  11  p.  m. 

Big  Stories 

The  big  stove  in  the  center  of  tti( 
store  made  a  fine  place  for  the  cus 
tomers  to  visit  and  swap  stories.  I  wel 
remember  one  winter  evening  f  whei 
just  a  few  men  had  congregated  aroimt 
the  big  stove  and  were  discussing  thf 
intelligence  of  wild  animals.  Jim  Whit 
who  lived  up  a  nearby  valley  and  Wal 
ley,  the  blacksmith,  were  in  the  bunch 
Jim  contended  that  a  hedgehog  wasm 
fool  and  related  how  he  had  seen  on< 
run  around  a  sweet  apple  tree  until  h< 
had  a  nice  bunch  of  apples  piled  ins 
heap.  Then  the  hedgehog  backed  up  i 
bit  and  turned  a  somersault,  and  land 
ed  upside  down  on  the  apples  and  cat 
ried  away  a  peck  or  so,  all  fast  to  his 
quills. 

This  brought  forth  quite  a  bit  oi 
laughter.  When  things  had  quieted  doffl 
a  bit,  Walley  spoke  up.  “I  tell  you,  Jin1- 
insects  know  as  much  as  hedgehogs 
One  winter  I  went  lumber-jacking  up» 
the  North  Woods  along  with  soffit 
other  guys.  The  job  ran  well  along  int? 
the  summer  and  the  mosquitoes  hatch 
ed  out  by  the  millions.  You  know,  J'® 
they  grow  big  up  there.  One  fellow, ia 
order  to  outsmart  them,  took  refu?e 
under  a  big  potash  kettle  that  was  neat 
the  camp.  You  know,  Jim,  those  mos¬ 
quitoes  soon  covered  the  kettle  a11® 
began  to  drill.  The  guy  picked  up  ® 
rock  and  as  soon  as  they  drill® 
through,  he  crunched  them.  But  y® 
know,  Jim,  they  soon  flew  away  W1 
the  kettle.” 

Jim  scratched  his  head  a  minute  <>■ 
so,  and  came  out  with  “I  believe  tha  - 
ad - lie.”  .  ( 

With  this,  I  .am  signing  off.  Hopffit 
to  hear  through  the  AMERICAN  A® 
culturist  more  about  the  beautiful  W 
leys  like  the  Little  Delaware  of  1  e' 
York  State,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 
Fred  M-  Swa' 

P.S.:  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  butte 
that  took  first  prize  at  the  World  s  a 
in  Chicago  in  1893  was  made  on  ^ 
farm  on  which  I  am  now  living  and J . 
made  by  Mrs.  John  Cole.  Her  daug 
Mrs.  Nettie  Squire  of  Margaret''" 
how  has  the  trophy  which  her  n'°  11 
received. 


a  fine  place  to  swap  stories/ 
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RESEARCH 

/4tt  7 mfuntaxt  /atm  too( 


By  HARLO  BEALS 


ESBARCH,  agricultural  and 
otherwise,  is  a  process,  as  is  the 
production  of  milk  on  a  dairy 
farm.  The  Land  Grant  colleges 
all  over  the  United  States  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  producers  of  the  agricultural  type. 
Many  of  our  great  corporations  who 
are  interested  in  serving  the  farmer 
also  maintain  substantial  facilities  for 
this  same  purpose. 

Some  people  say  we  have  too  much 
research.  Farmers  are  producing  more 
than  the  market  can  use.  Why  produce 
more?  Some  do  not  want  to  change. 

How  foolish  this  is!  Take  one  little 
example :  Gary  oats  were  introduced 
into  the  Northeast  two  years  ago. 
Why?  Because  they  were  resistant  to 
certain  types  of  rusts.  The  researcher 
knows  about  the  races  of  rusts,  the 
plant  breeders  know  how  to  breed  and 
reproduce  a  strain  of  oats  resistant  to 
rust,  and  the  result  is  a  fine  crop  of 
oats  in  1957,  the  biggest  ever. 

Research  men  are  of  two  general 
types.  The  first  is  the  group  who  seek 
new  facts  or  basic  knowledge.  Their 
interests  are  in  the  why  and  what  is  it. 
An  excellent  example  is  Vitamin  D. 
Years  ago  we  learned  that  the  “sun¬ 
shine”  vitamin  was  necessary  to  sus¬ 
tain  life.  The  carrier  was  found  to  be 
cod  liver  oil.  The  scientist  dealing  in 
'basic  research  wanted  to  know  all 
about  Vitamin  D,  and  after  much  study 
he  was  able  to  break  it  down  into  its 
elements.  This  allowed  the  second  type 
of  research  scientist  to  put  the  parts 
back  together,  and  today  we  have  D- 
Activated  Sterol,  the  end  product,  in 
unlimited  quantities  and  at  a  price  that 
all  can  afford. 

Recently,  a  research  group  at  the 
Minnesota  Station  came  up  with  a  new 
sterile  concentrated  milk  which  can  be 
stored  in  the  grocer’s  shelf  for  months 
without  losing  its  fine  flavor.  Minnesota 
dairymen  think  this  is  wonderful.  The 
market  has  been  enlarged.  But  what  of 
the  dairymen  in  the  Northeast?  He 
wonders  will  it  take  my  mqrket?  No 
one  really  knows  how  it  will  affect  the 
Northeast,  but  we  have  a  good  example 
of  how  a  somewhat  similar  product,  the 
frozen  concentrate,  affected  the  citrus 
industry.  Actually,  new  markets  were 
opened  which  created  new  and  greater 
demand.  It  could  be  the  same  with  milk. 

This  situation  illustrates  a  problem 
for  all  who  produce  to  sell.  A  real  man 
wants  to  be  worthy  of  his  hire.  He 
wants  to  sell  his  product  at  a  price 
which  will  return  a  satisfactory  profit. 
This  cannot  be  done  unless  cost  is  under 
control. 


Research  as  a  process  produces  bet-' 
ter  things  for  better  living. 

The  Northeast’s  greatest  agricultural 
Product  is  milk,  man’s  best  food.  The 
dairymen  who  produce  it  are  solid,  re¬ 
liable  businessmen  who  are  continually 
interested  in  new  methods  which  will 
improve  their  income  and  yet  so  price 
heir  product  that  it  will  be  in  con- 
inual  demand.  The  average  milk  pro- 
uction  per  cow  in  New  York  State  has 
mcreased  from  about  5000  lbs.  in  the 
eariy  twenties,  to  about  7300  lbs.  cur¬ 
rently.  This  45%  increase  has  come 
ab°ut  through  better  breeding,  more 
and  better  forage  and  grain,  better 
erc*  health,  and  better  management 
and  handling  on  the  farm.  It  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  a  herd  average  of 

>000  lbs.  in  the  next  25  years. 


Research  has  had  its  part  all  along 
e  way,  and  its  opportunities  are  still 
as  great  as  they  were. 

Let’s  illustrate:  For  the  past  several 
Jears>  the  departments  of  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  agronomy,  plant  breeding,  and 
aral  engineering  have  been  striving  to 
nd  ways  and  means  of  producing  not 


only  more,  but  better  quality  forage. 
What  are  the  ‘results  so  far  ? 

1.  Animal  husbandry  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  hay  harvested  around  the 
first  of  June  is  entirely  a  different  prod¬ 
uct  than  that  harvested  in  July.  The 
T.D.N.  content  will  be  around  1200 
lbs.  per  ton  compared  to  800  to  1000 
for  late-cut.  Cows  will  eat  more  of  it 
and  make  more  milk  on  less  feed. 
Dairymen  knew  that  early-cut  hay  was 
better,  but  they  did  not  know  just  how 
much  better.  Now  they  can  figure  how 
much  can  be  spent  to  produce  and  har¬ 
vest  this  type  of  hay. 

2.  Grasses  mature  at  different  dates 
and  respond  differently  to  added  plant 
food  in  the1  form  of  fertilizer.  All  of  this 
has  a  bearing  on  the  early  harvest  date. 
DuPuits  alfalfa,  where  adapted,  starts 
early  in  the  spring  and  grows  vigor¬ 
ously  after  the  first  crop  is  harvested. 
As  a  result,  three  crops  can  be  taken 
where  only  two  were  possible  before. 
Some  areas  need  a  slower-growing  le¬ 
gume  and  one  that  will  stay  in  for  long 
periods. "  Empire  birdsfoot  trefoil  will 
do  this  kind  of  a  job. 

3.  Alfalfa  yields  are  stimulated  and 
stands  extended  by  the  annual  appli¬ 
cation  of  phosphorous  and  potash  fer¬ 
tilizers.  These  are  known  in  the  trade 
as  “O”  goods.  Grass  yields  are  tremen¬ 
dously  increased  by  the  use  of  nitrogen. 
All  of  these  facts  are  comparatively 
new  and  are  productive  and  economical 
farm  practices. 

4.  Animal  and  poultry  Research  is 
having  a  tremendous  effect  on  feeding 
and  management  practices.  The  new 
knowledge  in  the  poultry  field  has  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  the  cost  of  feed  and  at 
the  same  time  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  poultryman  to  get  the  bred-in  pro¬ 
duction  out  of  a  bird. 

Research  men  see  this  as  a  beginning 
and  are  rapidly  reporting  new  factory 
which  can  reduce  the  cost  of  feed  or 
increase  its  productivity. 

Ruminent  digestion  has  never  been 
thoroughly  understood.  Nutritionists, 
bacteriologists  and  pathologists  have 
been  making  progress  in  finding  out 
what  happens  in  the  cow’s  stomach. 
New  knowledge  may  open  areas  which 
are  beyond  comprehension.  Urea,  under 
proper  conditions,  has  become  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  portion  of  the  vegetive 
protein  requirement.  Stilbestrol  is  a 
regular  part  of  some  cattle  feeding 
programs.  Tranquilizers  such  as  reser- 
pine  are  being  studied  to  find  out  if 
they  have  a  productive  place  in  the 
feeding  and  handling  of  bird  and  beast. 

Periodically  it  is  reported  that  the 
farmer  is  getting  a  lesser  percentage  of 
the  consumer  dollar  than  in  the  past. 
The  research  economists  are  studying 
this  statement  to  determine  if  it  is  true 
and  what  can  be  done  gbout  it.  Some  of 
the  answers  are  as  clear  as  a  bill  board, 
if  one  can  read.  The  super  market  has 
taken  over  the  distribution  of  food.  Big 
volume  generates  purchasing  power. 
Big  volume  reduces  cost  of  operation. 
It  should  mean  better  service,  quality 
and  price  to  the  consumer.  It  can  mean 
a  better  deal  for  the  farmer  if,  through 
his  organization,  a  system  is  developed 
which  will  meet  face  to  face  at  the 
door  this  modern  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

'  The  modern  businessman  -  farmer 
moves  forward  through  the  findings  of 
research.  A  part  of  the  system  which 
brings  this  new  knowledge  or  com¬ 
modity  to  him  needs  to  be  under  his 
control.  This  control  factor  can  sort 
out  the  important  and  make  it  imme¬ 
diately  available. 

Thus  we  may  conclude  that  research 
is  an  important  farm  tool.  The  system 
which  produces  the  new  knowledge 
must  be  kept  vigorous  and  alert. 
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Adult  cicada  shortly  after  shedding 
nymphal  skin.  When  wings  and  body 
dry,  the  insect  will  turn  darker.  Tests 
indicate  new  Sevin  insecticide,  a 
product  of  UNION  CARBIDE  CHEMICAL 
CO.,  provides  outstanding  control  of 
this  troublesome  pest  which  damages 
orchard  and  nursery  trees. 

A  new  forage  harvester,  capable 
of  chopping  over  45  tons  of  corn  sil¬ 
age  per  hour,  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  COMPANY.  Regularly 
furnished  for  pto  use  with  any  three- 
plow  or  larger  tractor,  the  new  Mc¬ 
Cormick  No.  36  field  harvester  can 
be  equipped  with  a  49-hp,  six-cylinder 
engine  for  use  with  smaller  tractors. 
Three  quick-change  harvesting  units 
— a  66-inch  cutter  bar,  a  54-inch-wide 
windrow  pickup  attachment,  and  a 
row-crop  unit — make  the  new  No.  36 
harvester  a  versatile  and  economical 
machine  capable  of  handling  almost 
any  standing  or  windrowed  farm 
crop. 

“Will  mechanical  pasturing  —  or 
green  feeding,  if  you  like  —  be  a 
profitable  practice  for  you?"  The  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  a  colorful  24- 
page  booklet  will  help  you  answer 
that  important  question. 

In  this  new  educational  booklet 
written  for  JOHN  DEERE  by  Ken¬ 
neth  K.  Barnes,  Agricultural  Engin¬ 
eer  for  Iowa  State  College,  dozens  of 
college  studies  along  with  many 
farmers'  experiences  have  been  sum¬ 
marized.  For  a  free  copy  of  "Mechan¬ 
ical  Pasturing,"  write  to  John  Deere, 
Moline,  III. 

FM  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
has  announced  the  addition  of  the 
Model  500  RotCJ-Egg  Egg  washer  to 
its  line.  It  features  a  built-in,  pre-set 
thermostatic  control  for  keeping  wat¬ 
er  at  110°  to  120°F.  It  permits  four 
baskets  of  eggs  to  be  cleaned  in  a 
single  wash  water  because  it  main¬ 
tains  the  water  at  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature.  Up  to  10  dozen  eggs  may 
be  cleaned  and  sanitized  every  3  to  5 
minutes.  For  further  information, 
write  FM  Engineering  Co.  Inc.,  6501 
Cambridge  Street,  Minneapolis  26, 
Minn. 


A  new  power  take-off  irrigation 
pump,  the  "Tractor-Mate",  Model  3P- 
TF,  has  been  announced  by  HALE  FIRE 
PUMP  COMPANY.  Designed  as  a  med¬ 
ium-sized  irrigation  pump  with  a 
wide  range  of  volume  and  pressure, 
it  is  compact,  efficient  and  economi¬ 
cal  to  operate.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  new  Model  3  PTF  and  the 
full  line  of  Hale  Pumps,  write  to:  Irri¬ 
gation  Division,  Dept.  AA,  Hale  Fire 
Pump  Company,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

The  ALLIS-CHALMERS  COM¬ 
PANY  has  just  published  booklets  on 
three  pieces  of  harvesting  equipment. 
These  profusely  illustrated  booklets 
are  on  the  •  new  Forage  Harvester, 
their  new  No-Pitman  Mower,  and 
their  new  Model  90  All-Crop  Harves¬ 
ter  with  its  7 y2  foot  cut.  You  may  get 
copies  of  these  at  your  Allis-Chalm- 
ers  dealer,  or  by  writing  to  the  com¬ 
pany  at  Box  512,  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

A  total  of  2,500  midwestern  grow¬ 
ers  have  volunteered  to  devote  at 
least  one  acre  of  corn  or  soybeans 
this  year  to  demonstrate  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  communities  the 
effectiveness  of  Randox,  a  pre-emerg¬ 
ence  herbicide  introduced  by  MON¬ 
SANTO  CHEMICAL  CO.  last  year  as  a 
control  for  annual  grassy  weeds  in 
these  and  other  crops.  Applied  at 
planting  time,  Randox  kills  foxtails, 
pigweed,  barnyard  grass  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  annua!  weeds  without 
injury  to  either  corn  or  soybeans. 

GEIGY  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMI¬ 
CALS  announced  recently  that  its 
highly  publicized  Simazine  50W  has 
now  been  released  for  weed  control  in  > 
corn.  This  is  important  news  for  the 
corn  grower  who  has  seen  outstand¬ 
ing  results  during  the  past  two  years 
of  extensive  field  testing.  Geigy  sci¬ 
entists  feel  that  100  bushel  corn  is 
possible  with  little  or  no  cultivation 
now  that  effective  season-long  weed 
control  can  be  obtained  chemically. 

A  line  of  diesel  farm  tractors,  priced 
closer  to  gasoline  tractors  than  any 
previously  on  the  market,  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  March  by  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany.  Features  of  the  Ford  Diesel,  ex¬ 
cept  for  its  power  plant,  are  identical 
with  Ford  gasoline  and  LP-gas  mod¬ 
els,  and  all  Ford  implements  will  fit 
the  new  tractors  without  modifica¬ 
tion. 


Newest  idea  from  NEW  IDEA  FARM  EQUIPMENT  Company  is  this  high  capacity 
picker-sheller  designed  with  gentle  shelling  action.  A  farmer  can  pick-and- 
shell  or  pick-and-husk  in  the  same  day  by  inter-changing  the  trailing  husking 
bed  and  trailing  shelter  unit.  One  man  can  make  the  changeover  in  less 
than  30  minutes.  Basic  unit  of  this  versatile  corn  harvesting  system  is  any 
New  Idea  mounted  picker  or  snapper.  The  sheller  is  available  for  use  with 
or  without  a  40  bushel  grain  bin.  An  exclusive  optional  feature  is  the  PTO 
extension  to  operate  a  self-unloading  wagon  box. 
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HOW  DOES  YOUR 
GARDEN  GROW? 


'"THOUSANDS  of  gardeners  start  the 
season  with  a  lot  of  enthusiasm 
which  rapidly  evaporates  as  the  season 
advances  bringing  the  bugs  and  the 
weeds.  You  can  keep  much  of  your 
enthusiasm  by  good  garden  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  time  to  control  weeds  is  when 
they  start.  If  you  don’t  plant  all  of 
your  garden  at  one  time,  and  if  it  is 
practical,  you  can  drag  the  remaining 
part  of  your  garden  before  each  plant¬ 
ing,  and  that  will  save  weed  trouble 
later. 

Cultivating  early  is  another  way  to 
get  the  weeds  before  they  get  well 
rooted.  Still  another  good  method  of 
weed  control  is  to  use  mulch.  This 
year,  I  plan  to  use  a  black  plastic 
mulch  now  available  in  many  farm 
stores. 

To  control  bugs  and  blight,  there 
are  combination  dusts  and  sprays 
which  are  easily  sprayed.  Directions 
come  with  the  materials. 

I  have  always  taken  some  pride  in 
planting  a  garden  early.  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  wonder  if  this  isn’t  a  mistake 
for  a  late  planted  garden  seems  to 
catch  up  to  the  early  ones  before  the 
season  gets  far  along,  and  planting  a 


"Train  a  child  in  the  right  way  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not 
depart  from  it."  It's  a  good  bet  that  Judy,  Jim  and  Beth  McCon¬ 
nell  with  their  noses  buried  in  milkshakes  will  never  lose  their 
love  of  milk.  They  are  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A. 
McConnell  of  Ithaca,  and  the  grandchildren  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


James  McConnell.  Thousands  of  you  know  Jim,  former  m 
of  G.L.F.  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  .  { 

To  get  an  excellent  bulletin  with  milk  recipes,  see 
this  page  entitled,  "Every  Month  is  Dairy  Month."  Incidt-n 
the  bulletin  is  the  1,000th  Cornell  Extension  bulletin. 


Is  somewhat  tempered  by  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  great  contribution  that 
Charles  made  to  farmers  and  to  the 
world. 


THAT  "NEW  LOOK” 
AGAIN 


Every  Month  is  Dairy  Month 


|NE  OF  the  most  hopeful  signs  in 
the  milk  business  is  the  increas¬ 
ed  consumption  by  children. 

(See  the  picture  on  this  page.) 

When  our  boys  were  little,  there 
was  always  plenty  of  milk  on  the  table 
and  in  the  refrigerator,  and  they  were 
constantly  encouraged  to  use  it  and 
its  products.  No  oleo  was  ever  brought 
into  the  house.  The  result  is  that  our 
sons  still  drink  lots  of  milk  and  have 
taught  their  families  to  do  so.  More 
and  more  families  are  making  milk 
available  to  their  children  and  fortun¬ 
ately  most  schools  now  provide  it. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  more 
milk  is  not  consumed  is  that  it  is  not 
available.  It  is  still  hard  to  get  in 
many  restaufants.  Do  you  always  make 
it  a  point  to  ask  for  it?  What  about 
your  farm  dinners,  banquets,  and  pic 


garden  late  makes  it  possible  to  keep 


dragging  out  the  weeds  before 


planting. 


CHARLES  H.  BALDWIN 


IN  THE  death  of  Charles  H.  Baldwin, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency,  Inc.  on  May  2nd, 
farmers  lost  an  outstanding  coopera¬ 
tive  leader  and  a  sincere  and  able 
friend. 


Y  WOMEN  folks  used  to  say  on 
rhe  farm  that  if  hard  times  came, 
they  could  always  solve  the  clothing 
problem  by  wearing  bran  sacks.  Well, 
by  golly!  hard  times  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  now,  but  women  are  actu¬ 
ally  wearing  the  new  chemise  dresses 
which  resemble  the  feed  sacks  in  every¬ 
thing  except  price. 

Former  Secretary  ol  Slate  Dean 
Acheson,  speaking  to  an  audience  of 
young  people  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  got  p  good  laugh  about  the 
chemise  dresses!  “There  are  fashions,” 
he  said,  “in  everything,  even  in  hor¬ 
rors,  as  the  appearance  of  the  chemise 
dress  makes  us  so  acutely  aware.  By 
the  couturier’s  alchemy,  our  most 
curvaceous  charmers  are  turned  into 
bags  of  Idaho’s  famous  product.” 

In  New  York  city  the  other  day.  I 
got  a  laugh  from  a  friend  when  I  call¬ 
ed  his  attention  to  a  big  fat  woman  on 
the  street  who  was  wearing  a  chemise 
dress. 

“Now,”  I  said.  “I’ve  been  every¬ 
where  and  seen  everything.” 


in  tne  lane  ana  tence  corners.  Maybe 
we  just  wanted  to  know  for  sure  that 
spring  had  come.  Anyway,  how  impa. 
tiently  we  waited  until  we  could  re¬ 
lease  the  cows  from  their  long  winter 
prison. 

How  much  farmers  have  learned 
about  pastures.  We  know  now  that  i| 
is  possible  to  start  the  cows  out  earlier 
in  the  spring  and  keep  them  on  the 
grass  much  later  in  the  fall.  We  know 
how  to  offset  the  old  dried-up  pasture 
of  late  summer  by  modern  pasture  im- 
provement  methods,  and  we  know  how 
greatly  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
pasture  grasses.  In  short,  modem 
dairymen  recognize  that  the  pasture  is 
one  of  the  most  important  crops  on 
the  farm  and  needs  the  same  attention 
as  any  other  crop. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 


I7ACH  WEEK.  Curry  Weatherby  and 
‘B"“lhis  Circulation  Department  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  publish  a  little 
sheet  called  the  Pep-er-pot.  which  goes 
to  our  field  representatives.  After  re¬ 
porting  the  good  records  of  each  man 
and  other  news  about  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  the  Pep-er-pot  usually  clos¬ 
es  with  some  jokes.  Here  are  a  few 
sample 


The  high  school  graduate  was  told 


nics?  Is  there  always  milk  there?  If 


not,  why  not?  If  you  like  coffee,  you 
can  have  both. 

One  of  the  best  bulletins  that  I  have 
seen  on  milk  and  its  uses  is  “MILK: 
how  to  buy,  store,  and  use  it.”  It  was 
prepared  by  Gertrude  Armbruster, 
Mabel  Doremus,  and  Grace  M.  Foster, 
and  published  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Home  Economics.  You  will 
want  this  bulletin,  especially  the  milk 
recipes.  Single  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Mailing  Room,  Stone  Hall, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Men¬ 
tion  American  Agriculturist  when 


In  the  more  than  thirty  years  that  I 
was  privileged  to  know  and  w#ork  with 
Charles,  I  never  saw  him  falter  for  a 
single  moment  in  his  work  for  and 
faith  in  farmers.  The  high  qualities  of 
his  spirit  and  character,  combined  with 
his  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
cooperatives  and  milk  marketing,  put 
him  up  and  beyond  most  of  the  men  I 
have  known  in  farm  leadership.  He  un¬ 
derstood  farming  and  farmers.  He  was 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  a 
truly  great  friend  to  all  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him  well. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  and  the  family  have 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  Belle  and 
myself,  and  we  hope  their  grievous  loss 


PASTURES  ARE 
CHANGING 


NXTHEN  I  was  farming,  there  were 
certain  times  and  farm  events  in 
the  year  to  which  I  always  looked  for¬ 
ward.  We  used  to  make  lots  of  maple 
syrup  and  sugar  so  the  tapping  of  the 
sugar  bush  was  always  quite  an  event. 
I  still  always  think  about  it  when  the 
freezing  nights  and  sunshiny  days  start 
the  sap  running.  It’s  one  of  the  signs 
that  the  seasons  have  rolled  and  spring 
is  here  again. 

Turning  the  cows  into  the  pasture 
for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  was  an¬ 
other  real  event  irf  our  farm  calendar. 


that  if  he  could  sell  a  certain  suit  in 
the  store,  he  would  be  hired.  The  suit 
in  question,  which  had  been  around  for 
months,  was  light  purple  with  yellow 
stripes  and  red  dots. 

An  hour  later,  his  clothes  torn, 
bloody  cuts  on  his  hands  and  face,  he 
rushed  up  to  the  manager  and  shouted: 
“I  sold  it.” 

“You  must  have  had  a  lot  of  safe 
resistance  from  the  customer,”  the 
manager  said.  . 

“No,  I  had  no  trouble  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer,”  said  the  boy.  “But  what  a  fight 
I  had  with  his  seeing-eye  dog.” 


How  we  watehed  the  grass  turn  green 


You  call  the  driver  of  an  automobile 
a  motorist,  until  he  beats  you  to 


parking  space. 


you  write. 
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MASTITIS 

^ 

HANFORD'S 


Selecta* 

Conforming  with  latest 
government  regulations. 


Separately  packaged  tips 
to  prevent  cross  infection. 

Accurately  metered  6cc 
doses  in  each  syringe. 

Now,  a  faster,  easier  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  mastitis!  The  4-shot  SELECTA 
syringe  contains  24cc  of  a  high-potency 
antibiotic  formula  that  is  a  medically 
proved  specific  for  the  usual  mastitis- 
causing  bacteria.  Snap-off  plastic  tabs 
accurately  measure  four  6cc  doses. 


Each  24cc  contains 


400  000  un 
400  mo. .  D 
200 

400  mg. 


Each  6cc  contains 


s... Procaine  Penicillin  G ...  100,000  units 
lydrostreptomycin  base  as  sulfate.  100  mg. 

Neomycin  base  as  sulfate . 50  mg. 

. Sulfathiazole .  100  mg. 

..  100  mg. 


i 

I 

I 


J 

I! 


400  mg . Sulfanilamide . . 

See  and  try  SELECTA  at  your  dealer's  or  write 

HANFORD'S 

*U.S.  Pat.  No.  2.764,981. 

G.  C.  HANFORP  MFG.  CO. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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CEN-PE-CO  scientifically  correct 
lubricants  and  Motor  Klenz,  the 
uiodern  fuel  improver,  guarantee 
safe,  economical  operation  for 
heavy  duty  trucks  and  tractors. 


SOLD  DIRECT  TO  YOU  BY 
YOUR  LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE. 


Central  Petroleum  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Walcott,  Iowa 


t&c 


fyettctiae 

'■ToT  ouAiiTTr 


silage  preservative 

SILO-JOY 
is  SOLD  BY  YOUR 

nearby  ISF  Representative. 
r®serves  Quality  of  silage  and 
^proves  portability  -  Cows 
more-  You  earn  more. 

Processed  by 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
FOOD  CORP. 

533  Broad  Street 
Waverly  _  New  Yor 


READ  YOUR  POLICY 

"Here  is  something  I  think  you  should 
warn  your  readers  about— hospital  insur¬ 
ance.  We  took  out  an  insurance  that  was 
to  pay  $100  a  week  from  the  day  you 
stopped  working  until  you  went  back. 

"However,  about  a  year  later,  when  my 
husband  was  hospitalized,  we  sent  in  the 
insurance  claim  and  found  they  could  not 
help  us  because  his  ailment  has  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  an  injury  several  years  back. 

"They  are  right,  I  found,  after  reading 
the  policy  over.  So  what  I  want  to  say  is 
be  sure  and  read  your  policy  and  read  it 
carefully,  then  you  won't  be  surprised  as 
we  were  when  they  would  not  pay.  It 
was  my  own  fault." 

Our  subscriber  is  right  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  reading  your  insurance  pol¬ 
icy  carefully  and  understanding  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  We  know  anyone  is  liable  to 
skim  over  the  provisions  because  of  the 
somewhat  complicated  wording.  Insur¬ 
ance  policies  are  difficult  to  read  be¬ 
cause  they  are  drawn  up  as  legal  con¬ 
tracts  which  is  as  much  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  policyholder  as  for  that  of 
the  company. 

When  a  company  is  licensed  by  the 
State  Insurance  Department,  it  means 
that  they  comply  with  the  strict  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Department  and  are 
considered  to  be  in  a  position  to  fulfill 
all  of  the  obligations  in  their  policies. 
If  there  is  a  dispute  over  a  claim,  the 
services  of  the  State  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  are  available  to  the  policyholder. 
So,  if  you  are  insured  with  a  licensed 
company,  you  can  feel  sure  of  the  cov¬ 
erage  which  is  set  forth  in  your  policy. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  coverage  of  sickness  and  ac¬ 
cident  policies  varies  with  the  cost. 
That  is  why  it  is  important  to  know 
just  what  the  provisions  are  in  your 
policy.  If  you  have  any  questions,  after 
reading  your  policy,  ask  your  insurance 
agent  to  explain  it  for  you. 

—  A.  a.  — 

AFRAID  TO  TESTIFY* 

"I  have  almost  completed  the  posting  of 
my  property  in  New  York  State  and  11 
out  of  27  signs  have  been  completely  de¬ 
stroyed.  There  is  some  evidence  as  to  who 
was  responsible  but,  because  there  is  a 
strong  element  of  fear  toward  persons  in¬ 
volved,  it  is  hard  to  get  witnesses. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  once 
the  signs  are  replaced  they  will  again  be 
destroyed. 

"Is  there  any  way  by  which  we  can 
bring  action  and  see  that  a  conviction  is 
forthcoming  on  evidence  already  at  hand 
and  any  new  evidence  which  may  be  se¬ 
cured?" 

It  is  a  misdemeanor  for  anyone  to 
injure  or  remove  a  No  Trespassing 


sign  in  New  York  State,  but  a  convic¬ 
tion  cannot  be  guaranteed.  That  de¬ 
pends  on  the  evidence  and  it  is  a  sad 
situation  when  honest  citizens  are 
afraid  to  testify  in  cases  like  this.  If 
this  situation  continues  and  increases, 
it  could  well  mean  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  our  system  of  government. 

—  a.  a.  — 

DO  YOU  HAVE  A  CLAIM? 

We  have  been  advised  by  Skylark 
Originals,  Inc.  of  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
that  they  went  into  receivership  on  No¬ 
vember  18,  1957  and  Alvin  Yale  Mil- 
berg,  Counsellor  at  Law,  806  Munroe 
Avenue,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Milberg  is 
not  making  refunds  on  returned  mer¬ 
chandise  which  was  shipped  prior  to 
November  18.  These  customers  are 
general  creditors  of  the  company  and 
will  have  to  prove  their  claim  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  at  the  proper  time. 

—  A.  A.  — 

PLAIN  THEFT 

"A  few  days  ago  an  antique  dealer 
stopped  at  our  farm  to  see  if  we  had 
any  antiques  to  sell.  I  took  him  up  to 
the  attic  where  he  examined  some  and 
then  he  left.  However,  I  was  suspicious 
of  his  actions  and  went  back  to  the  at¬ 
tic  and  found  that  two  antique  knives 
were  missing. 

“By  telephoning  some  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  we  located  him.  We  called  the 
State  Police  and  gave  them  the  license 
number  and  description.  The  man  was 
soon  picked  up ’and  he  was  fined  $75.00. 

“I  thought  this  would  be  of  interest 
to  you  and  a  warning  to  your  other 
readers,  concerning  some  antique  buy¬ 
ers  who  travel  through  the  country." 

—Mr.  R.  W Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

- A.  A.  - 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Mrs.  William  Hyatt  of  Caledonia, 
N.  Y.  ?  She  has  been  missing  from 
home  since  May  5;  is  4’10”,  110  lbs., 
brown  hair  and  eyes.  She  was  driving 
a  1953  black  Ford  Mainline  1  J  41-63. 
*  *  * 

Harry  Leighton,  who  lived  at  North 
Buckfield,  Maine  35  years  ago? 


GOOD  NEIGHBOR  WINS  $25.00  REWARD 


AMEBIC anAgricuiturist  Inc. 

SAYINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  N.Y. 

Pav  TOCACTT.V  TOEN[TY-FTVB  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 

Mr.  Raymond  Cummings 
Friendship,  N.  Y. 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 

ITHACA.  NEW  YOSK 


N9  34452 


March  28 
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$  .  25.AXL 


AflSKICA&L  AGRICULTURIST  lac. 


WE  ARE  glad  to  send  a  $25.00  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  vandalism  reward  to 
Mr.  Cummings  of  Friendship,  New 
York.  His  neighbor,  Mr.  Milton  L. 
Scutt,  recommended  him  for  the  re¬ 
ward  for  his  alertness  in  helping  catch 
a  group  of  boys  who  set  fire  to  Mr. 
Scutt’s  haystack  as  a  pre-Hallowe’en 
prank.' 

As  Mr.  Cummings  was  returning 
home  late  at  night  last  October  27,  he 
noticed  two  cars  parked  beside  the  road 
near  the  haystack,  After  arriving  home, 
he  became  suspicious  and  drove  back. 
He  saw  then  that  the  stack  was  on  fire 


and  the  cars  were  coming  his  way.  He 
followed  one  and  got  the  license  num¬ 
ber  which  he  gave  to  the  Fire  Chief, 
who  in  turn  notified  the  State  Police  at 
Wellsville. 

The  next  morning  Troopers  Jackson 
and  Scott  investigated  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  apprehended  the  boys.  Ther-e 
were  six  boys  involved,  from  17  to  20 
years  of  ag:e,  and  each  paid  $21  toward 
the  damages. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Cummings  for 
his  part  in  catching  the  boys  and  we 
compliment  our  subscriber,  Mr.  Scutt, 
for  his  thoughtfulness  in  recommending 
Mr.  Cummings  for  the  reward. 


rob  the  average  cow  of  $50.80 
worth  of  her  milk. . .  but . . . 

Scientists  found  that  by  using  new 
TABUTREX  FLY  REPELLENT, 
cows  were  shielded  from  vicious  bit¬ 
ing  flies  in  the  pasture.  Their  tests 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  proved 
that  cows  without  flies  rested  more 
.  .  .  ate  more  .  .  .  and  earned  $50.80 
more  in  butterfat  production  than 
cows  treated  with  commercial  sprays 
without  TABUTREX 

WHY  SPRAYS  WITH 
TABUTREX  ARE 
MORE  EFFECTIVE! 

TABUTREX  sets  up  an  invisible 
barrier  that  flies  refuse  to  penetrate. 
TABUTREX  repels  house  flies, 
horn  flies,  stable  flies,  even  the 
vicious  horse  fly,  both  in  the  barn 
AND  IN  THE  PASTURE.  With 
TABUTREX,  flies  don’t  light  .  .  . 
don’t  bite !  Cattle  eat  and  rest  peace¬ 
fully  and  MILK  PRODUCTION 
GOES  UP!  A  single  application  is 
effective  all  day  .  .  .  often  several 
days. 

INSIST  ON  SPRAYS 
CONTAINING  TABUTREX! 

More  than  one  hundred  leading 
livestock  spray  manufacturers  are 
including  TABUTREX  FLY 
REPELLENT  in  their  sprays.  Look 
for  the  name  on  the  label  .  .  : 
TABUTREX!  Don’t  accept  substi¬ 
tutes!  Approved  dairy  cattle  sprays 
with  TABUTREX  are  available  at 
all  leading  DAIRIES,  DRUG, 
HARDWARE  and  FEED 
STORES,  from  your  FILLING* 
STATION  and  your  DOOR-TO- 
DOOR  DEALERS. 

For  full  information  write: 

GLENN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

2735  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 


CONVERT  YOUR  TRUCK 
TO  DUMPING  TRUCK 


•  THREE  MODELS 

•  5,  8,  10  TON; 

•  FIT  ANY  TRUCK  BODY 

SURPRISINGLY  LOW  COST 

•  INCREASE 

PAYLOAD  BY 
FRONT  END 
MOUNT  AND 
LOW  WEIGHT 


LUNDELL  MFG.  CO.,  CHEROKEE,  IOWA 


For  FREE  literature ,  write 


NATIONAL  DISTRIBUTORS 


COLLINS  &  ASSOCIATES 


4902  Huewerth  Ave.,  Cincinnati  38,  Ohio 
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DAIRYMEN! 


Don’t  Give  Up  Your  Control 


and 


Don’t  Waste  Your  Money 


By  Joining  the  Teamsters’ 


Labor  Union 


It  is  illegal  for  a  labor  union 
to  bargain  for  a  price  for  your 
milk. 


It  is  your  dairy  farmers’  organ¬ 
ization  that  has  the  legal  right 
to  bargain  for  a  price  for  your 
milk. 


Go  forward  with  the  legal  or¬ 
ganization  that  dairymen  built 
and  control. 


\ 


METROPOLITAN  COOPERATIVE  MILK  PRODUCERS 


j 


BARGAINING  AGENCY 


Room  118,  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 
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|RADITIONALLY,  the  egg-produc¬ 
ing  poultryman  purchased  baby 
chicks  from  a  breeder-hatcheryman. 
He  raised  them  in  his  own  brooder 
houses,  under  his  own  care,  and  transferred 
them  to  the  laying  houses  when  the  pullets 
began  to  drop  eggs. 

However,  these  are  times  during  which  tra¬ 
ditions  are  being  set  aside.  The  poultryman’s 
imagination  is  captured  by  a  desire  to  break 
away  from  the  365  day  grind;  and  still  be  able 
to  house  a  better  layer  in  his  henhouse  with¬ 
out  having  to  go  through  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  moving  hens,  clean-up,  setting  up  tempor¬ 
ary  heating  equipment,  and  buying  special 
items  in  order  to  produce  the  replacement 
pullet. 

/ 

What  the  Farmer-Buyer  Wants 

Only  experience  will  be  able  to  evaluate 
whether  the  poultryman  can  do  a  better  and 
cheaper  job  than  a  specialized  pullet  raiser. 
Let’s  take  a  peek  at  what  the  poultry  farmer 
is  looking  for  in  a  started  pullet,  egg-produc¬ 
ing  machine: 

1.  He  wants  a  top  quality  pullet,  one  which 
is  even  better  than  he  could  raise  on  his 
own  premises. 

2.  He  wants  a  program  which  can  provide 
him  with  replacement  pullets  when  he 
needs  them,  which  can  be  ordered  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  that  his  laying  houses  can  be 
kept  at  full  capacity  all  year  around. 

3.  He  wants  to  buy  a  pullet  at  a  price  close 
to  what  it  would  cost  him  to  raise  her 
himself. 

4.  He  wants  to  know  exactly  what  the  pay¬ 
ment  schedule  is  in  order  that  he  can 
adequately  finance  the  started  pullet  pro¬ 
gram. 

What  the  Brooder-Raiser  Wants 

LA  year  round  deal  to  raise  pullets  to  a 
specified  age,  using  all  of  his  available 
facilities. 

2.  A  fair  price  for  all  his  labor,  equipment, 
buildings  and  facilities. 

3.  Assurance  that  the  birds  will  be  moved 
out  on  time. 

Needs  of  the  Breeder 

What  do  1,  as  a  breeder-hatcheryman  re¬ 
quire? 

—  J  \ 

The  author,  of  Ferndale,  New  York,  is  the 
*eeder  of  “Brender’s  Leghorns.” 


Started 

Pullets 
- 1 958  Style 

m  » 


By 

MAX 

BRENDER* 


1.  A  smooth  operating  pro¬ 
gram  between  the  buyer, 
the  raiser  and  the  breeder. 

2.  Orders  for  started  pullets 
using  Brender’s  Leghorns, 
on  an  advance  order  basis, 
far  enough  ahead  to  permit 
incubation  of  hatching  eggs, 
and  rearing  of  pullets  to  a 
specified  age. 

3.  Payment  in  full,  at  a  fair 
price,  for  the  pullets  ordered  by  the 
poultryman. 

4.  Mutual  trust,  and  understanding  with 
the  buyer  not  to  expect  the  impossible. 

Demand  Growing 

We  are  now  rounding  out  a  year  of  grow¬ 
ing  started  pullets  for  our  customers.  For- 

(Co ntinued  on  Page  12) 


— Photo:  Paul  Gerry 

In  above  picture.  Max  Brender  is  holding  one  of  his 
progeny-tested  pure  line  hens.  Her  blood,  mixed 
with  other  pure  Brender  lines  blood  in  a  tested 
formula,  produces  the  started  pullet  baby  chick. 


Below  is  a  pen  of  1,800  of  the  started  pullets  the 
author  discusses  in  the  accompanying  article. 
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OIL  MAN 


AND  DAIRY  MAN-A  GOOD 


TEAM 


Throughout  the  nation  the  month  of  June  is 
hailed  as  Dairy  Month.  A  month  when  deserved 
recognition  is  given  to  a  vital  product — milk. 
The  thousands  of  dairymen  who  make  up  the 
producing  industry  have  over  the  years  built  a 
fine  tradition  of  service  “from  the  farm.” 

Service  “to  the  farm”  is  important,  too.  Every 
month  of  the  year  The  Atlantic  Refining  Company 
serves  dairymen  throughout  its  marketing  area 
with  the  highest  quality  petroleum  products— at 
the  lowest  possible  prices. 


In  New  York  State,  for  example,  the  Atlantic 
Rural  Salesman  with  his  familiar  “service  station 
on  wheels”  brings  a  complete  line  of  petroleum 
products— gasoline,  kerosene,  furnace  oil,  motor 
oil,  and  other  essential  lubricants  direct  to  the  farm. 

Atlantic  dealers  and  distributors  everywhere 
offer  both  the  quality  of  product  and  service  that 
help  keep  your  farm  on  the  go. 

This  month  and  every  month  look  to  Atlantic. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 


See  your  Atlantic  Weathetman 
each  week  night  on  TV ! 


) 
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WEAPON  AGAINST 
RISING  COSTS 


HE’S  1*01X4;  FARMING! 

THOUGHT  you  would  like  to  know 
what  happened  ^fter  you  ran  my 
story,  “Come  June  I’m  Going  Farming” 
in  the  March  15  issue. 

As  soon  as  the  issue  reached  your 
subscribers  I  began  to  get  phone  calls, 
letters,  and  even  personal  visits.  In  all 
there  were  over  twenty  replies.  As  you 
know,  we  live  in  a  trailer,  so  during 
Farm  &  Home  Week  and  Easter  vaca¬ 
tion  the  whole  family  took  off  and 
traveled  between  2,000  and  3,000  miles 
to  visit  some  of  the  farms.  It  was  a 
very  interesting  experience. 

After  considering  all  angles,  I  didn’t 
end  up  in  a  partnership.  I  hired  out  for 
wages  to  Harold  Merrell  of  Wolcott, 
who  has  a  very  nice  dairy  herd. 

I  want  to  thank  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  running  the  article,  and  the 
many  people  who  showed  so  much  in¬ 
terest  in  our  problem.  —  William  Be- 
ment,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NAMES  PLEASE 

E  NEVER  publish  any  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  the  editor 
unless  we  have  the  full  name  and 
[  address  of'  the  writer.  However, 
we  have  many  times  in  the  past 
used  only  the  initials  in  this 
column. 

Because  readers  are  interested 
in  knowing  who  signs  various  let¬ 
ters,  and  because  we  feel  that 
when  a  reader  writes  a  letter  to 
the  editor  he  intends  it  for  our 
readers  as  well,  we  will  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  print  the  full  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  unless  the  writer  specifi¬ 
cally  states  in  the  letter  that  he 
doesn’t  want  his  name  published. 


cannot  be  the  result  of  chance,  so  I 
would  like  an  explanation.  —  A.  W. 
Forbes,  Worcester,  Mass. 

—  a.  a.  — 


—  a.  a.  — 

WHERE  ARE  CUTWORMS? 

HERE  is  a  mystery  in  my  garden. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may 
be  able  to  suggest  the  cause.  Cutworms 
have  vanished.  Many  years  ago  I  used 
poison  bait,  and  protected  valuable 
plants  with  collars,  and  still  the  cut¬ 
worms  were  present.  For  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years  I  have  used  no  sprays,  baits 
or  collars,  and  the  cutworm,  damage 
has  steadily  decreased,  until  in  1956  I 
saw  but  two,  both  of  them  killed  and 
being  carried  off  by  the  ants.  Last  year 
and  this  year  I  did  not  see  a  single  one, 
and  the  cutworm  season  is  nearly  over. 

What  can  be  the  cause?  Can  it  be 
that  the  ants  have  cleared  my  garden 
of  cutworms  ?  Can  fireflies  have  done 
so,  for  we  have  a  large  number  of  fire¬ 
flies?  Have  other  gardeners  had  the 
same  experience  ?  Such  experiences 


WANTS  FARM 

E  RAN  a  “shares  or  partnership” 
ad  in  your  farms  column,  and  had 
several  answers  for  which  we  thank 
you  very  much.  However,  none  was 
quite  what  or  where  we  wanted. 

We  moved  to  Batavia  and  live  on  a 
general  crop  farm,  but  we  would  love 
to  manage,  share  partnership,  or  have 
the  privilege  of  running  on  salary  basis 
and  buying  later.  We  are  both  30  years 
old  and  have  four  boys  growing  up,  12 
through  5.  The  wife  can  drive  and  do  all 
farm  work. 

We  would  like  about  180  acres, 
cattle,  equipped,  general  crops,  to  take 
over  chores,  salary  basis  or  partner¬ 
ship,  in  Genesee,  Monroe  or  nearby.  We 
have  farmed  all  our  lives,  all  hard 
working,  and  can  give  best  of  refer¬ 
ences. — Neil  Ayers,  Box  1018,  Bank  St. 
Rd.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


•••••  ■ 
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ORLEANS  COUNTY  500  LH.  CLUR 

0RLEANS  COUNTY,  New  York,  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Cooperative 
5nneicls  recently  completed  365-day  herd  records  on  2  times  a  day  milking  of 
or  more  pounds  of  fat,  as  follows: 


Name 


and  Address 


%  Corser,  Lyndonville 
ok  &  Klotzbach,  Medina,  R.3 
^ynard  Moore,  Kent 
Robert  Nice,  Albion  R.4 
ster  Maxon,  Holley  R.l 
mer  Maxon,  Holley  R.l 
Four  of  the 
Homer  Maxon 


No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

Breed 

25 

14,563 

570 

Holstein 

29 

12,396 

548 

Brown  Swiss 

27 

10,751 

542.5 

Guernsey 

34 

13,755 

531 

Holstein 

23 

15,070 

518 

Holstein 

44 

13,930 

500 

Holstein 

owners  are  in  above  picture,  from  left,  seated:  Donald  Cook, 
standing:  Ray  Corser,  Robert  Nice  and  Glenn  Klotzbach. -• 


America  moves  ahead 
with  the  railroads „  „ , 
your  basic  transportation 


■  You’re  looking  at  more  than  a  million  dollars’  worth  of 
diesel  locomotives— part  of  the  4  Vi  billion  dollars’ worth 
put  into  service  by  the  railroads  since'  World  War  II. 
These  new  locomotives  —  and  nearly  10  billion  dollars’ 
worth  of  other  improvements  —  have  made  for  better 
service,  greater  efficiency  and  lower  costs.  They  have 
been  a  leading  counterweapon  in  the  railroads’  fight 
against  the  inflationary  forces  of  higher  wages,  prices, 
taxes  and  other  costs.  Because  of  such  improvements, 
postwar  increases  in  railroad  rates  have  been  much  less 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessarv. 

And  railroads  can  keep  on  improving  services  and 
reducing  costs  —  if  the  money  or  credit  for  further 
improvements  can  be  found.  But  that  means  earnings 
—  and  railroad  earnings  are  sharply  reduced  by  out¬ 
dated  public  policies  which  favor  competing  forms  of 
transportation.  So,  the  nation  is  denied  some  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  continued  railroad  progress  —  and  you  lose,  too. 

In  your  interest  —  in  the  interest  of  everyone  in 
America  —  railroads  should  be  permitted  to  compete  on 
equal  terms.  They  ask  no  more;  they  should  have  no  less. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


* 
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WAGES  AM)  PRICES 

CCASIONALLY  a  farmer  tells  me  that  he  is 
fed  up  with  farm  organizations  because,  in 
his  opinion,  they  don’t  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
their  members.  He  feels  that  this  is  the  chief  rea¬ 
son  why  these  organizations  haven’t  accomp¬ 
lished  more  for  farmers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  steps  needed  to  make 
farm  organizations  more  effective  are  clear.  They 
are: 

1.  MOKE  MEMBERS. — It  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  all  farmers  will  agree  perfectly  on  impor¬ 
tant  issues,  but  certainly  these  issues  can  be 
talked  out  in  meetings  and  the  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  carried  out.  An  organization  represent¬ 
ing  only  a  small  minority  cannot  expect  to 
wield  much  influence.  t 

2.  MORE  PARTICIPATION  BY  MEMBERS.  — 
One  reason  why  the  officers  may  seem  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  wishes  of  the  members  is  that  the 
members  themselves  don’t  arrive  at  firm  con¬ 
clusions — and  state  those  conclusions  to  their 
officers.  Certainly  the  control  of  farm  organiz¬ 
ations  is  directly  in  the  hands  of  members  if 
"they  will  exercise  that  control.  If  a  majority 
disapproves  of  the  officers,  members  can  change 
them. 

Sometimes  the  remedy  proposed  by  those  who 
feel  that  they  have  lost  control  of  their  organiz¬ 
ation  is  to  start  a  new  one,  or  perhaps  to  affiliate 
with  other  types  of  organizations,  such  as  labor 
unions.  When  I  hear  such  a  proposal,  I  wonder 
how  men  who  feel  that  they  have  lost  control  of 
one  organization  propose  to  maintain  control  of 
another. 

In  the  case  of  labor  unions,  this  wonder  is 
doubled  because  of  two  facts: 

FIRST:  The  interests  of  labor  union  members 

and  farmers  are  by  no  means  identical, 
and 

SECOND:  Union  members  themselves,  as  reveal¬ 
ed  by  the  McLellan  Committee,  have 
too  frequently  been  unable  to  maintain 
control  of  their  own  unions. 

To  me  the  inescapable  conclusion  is  that 
sound,  honest  labor  organizations  should  bar¬ 
gain  for  the  wages  of  their  members,  and  that 
sound,  honest  cooperatives  should  bargain  for 
prices  of  farm  products. 

I 

FENCE  LAWS 

RADITIONALLY,  line  fences  have  been  a 
prime  cause  of  dispute  between  farm  neigh¬ 
bors.  But  in  the  western  New  York  community 
where  I  grew  up  it  often  seemed  that  disagree¬ 
ments  (which  were  infrequent)  were  prolonged 
just  to  create  a  little  excitement  and  to  make 
life  more  interesting. 

In  recent  years  disagreements  over  line  fences 
have  increased,  largely  between  older  residents 
and  new  neighbors  who  have  moved  from  city  to 
country.  Those  newcomers  lack  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  law,  and  some  are  inclined  to  ignore 
their  responsibilities. 

In  New  York,  and  in  most  states,  a  farm  own¬ 
er  is  required  to  build  and  maintain  half  of  his 
line  fence  whether  or  not  he  owns  livestock.  In 
general,  if  a  neighbor  refuses  to  do  so,  the  other 
party  can  get  permission  to  build  a  fence  and  the 
cost  is  legally  collectible.  There’s  a  catch, 
though,  because  you  can’t  collect  without  a  law¬ 


suit,  and  even  if  you  get  a  judgment,  you  can¬ 
not  collect  from  a  man  who  has  no  assets. 

Two  things  are  needed:  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  newcomers  to  a 
farm  community,  and  a  thorough  going-over  and 
bringing  up  to  date  of  fence  laws,  which  in  most 
states  have  not  been  touched  in  years. 

HAY  FIRES 

PONTANEOUS  combustion  in  the  hay  mow 
can  result  in  a  disastrous  fire. 

The  ideal,  of  course,  is  to  be  sure  that  all  the 
hay  is  dry  enough  to  be  safe  when  put  into  the 
barn.  But  that  is  not  always  easy.  The  next  best 
thing  is  to  check  on  the  temperature  of  your  hay 
mow.  An  excellent  way  to  do  this  is  by  the  use 
of  a  hay  mow  probe  to  locate  hot  spots.  If  a  hot 
spot  is  found  you  can  keep  checking,  and  should 
the  temperature  rise  to  a  dangerous  point  you 
will  be  able  to  “take  steps.” 

The  hay  mow  probe  is  described  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering  Mimeo  414,  available  at  New 
York  county  agricultural  agents’  offices,  or  from 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  at 
Cornell  University.  The  mimeo  gives  directions 
for  constructing  and  using  the  hay  mow  probe 

FARM  LAND  TAXES 

ECENT  VISITS  with  farmers  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,  New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  have  impressed  me  with  the  dangers  of  high 
taxes  on  farm  land. 

One  small  dairyman  said  that  taxes  on  his 
farm  (including  a  sewer  tax)  amounted  to  $100 
per  cow  last  year.  On  that  basis  it  takes  a  lot  of 
milk  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  a  lot  more  to  pay  for 
feed,  labor  and  overhead  costs  before  a  cent  of 
profit  is  realized. 

The  trouble  is  that  farm  land  is  assessed,  not 
on  the  basis  of  its  value  to  produce  food,  but  on 
the  basis  of  its  possible  value  for  industrial  sites 
or  housing.  In  areas  near  urban  centers,  farmers 
find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  pay  taxes  and 
stay  in  business. 

Sincere  thought  by  legislators,  aided  by  the 
counsel  of  farm  organizations,  could  solve  the 
problem.  My  thought  is  that  land  should  be  as¬ 
sessed  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  value  for  farm¬ 
ing,  but  that  some  provision  be  incorporated  in 
the  law  whereby  an  additional  tax  would  be  col¬ 
lected  when  and  if  land  were  sold  at  high  prices 
for  some  purpose  other  than  farming. 

WE  XEED  WORLD  TRADE 

ONSIDERABLE  congressional  opposition 
has  developed  to  the  extension  for  five  years 
of  the  Administration’s  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program. 

While  its  effects  are  indirect,  foreign  trade 
does  affect  every  farmer.  In  general,  trade  be¬ 
tween  nations  tends  to  benefit  all  concerned,  and 
is  a  step  toward  world  understanding  and  peace. 

There  is  an  opinion  among  some  that  the 
United  States  has  a  high  tariff  wall  and  that 
this  should  be  reduced.  Actually,  several  coun¬ 
tries  have  greater  trade  restrictions  and  higher 
tariffs  than  we  do.  I  agree,  however,  that  some 
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tariffs  may  need  revision,  but  under  two  condi¬ 
tions:  that  other  countries  make  reductions  in 
their  tariffs  equal  to  those  made  by  us,  and  that 
any  tariff  reduction  be  made  gradually,  giving 
time  for  adjustment  by  those  affected.  These 
principles  are  followed  in  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program. 

To  argue  that  all  imports  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  country,  as  an  occasional  person  does  con¬ 
tend,  makes  no  sense.  At  a  time  when  we  have 
unemployment  problems  in  this  country,  it  is 
natural  that  arguments  be  presented  for  main¬ 
taining  tariff  walls  and  building  them  higher. 
But,  we  cannot  sell  our  products  abroad  (farm 
products  included)  unless  we  are  willing  to  buy 
products  from  those  countries  who  buy  from  us. 


MORE  MILK  DEALERS? 


the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative  Association  I 
listened  to  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  legislation  to  make  it 
easier  for  retail  milk  dealers  to  get  a  state  li¬ 
cense  to  do  business.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  there 
are  good  arguments  on  both  sides. 

There  was  a  time  when  stiff  competition  be¬ 
tween  dealers  brought  lower  prices  to  producers, 
but  now  we  have  the  milk  marketing  orders 
which  require  dealers  to  pay  the  same  price  for 
fluid  milk. 

Stiff  competition  sharpens  wits,  and  invaria¬ 
bly  results  in  cost-cutting.  I  feel  certain  that  this 
would  happen  among  milk -dealers. 

Another  desirable  result,  I  believe,  would  be 
more  effort  by  retail  dealers  to  merchandise  milk 
in  an  endeavor  to  retain  customers  and  secure 
new  ones.  Such  effort  would  comprise  one  ec¬ 
onomical  way  of  increasing  fluid  milk  consump¬ 
tion  without  cash  costs.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
some  loosening  of  the  licensing  requirements 
would  bring  advantages  to  milk  producers.  What 
do  you  think? 

MORE  SATISFACTORY  LIVING 

>  1 

rJ'lEXANS  AREN’T  the  only  Americans  who 
brag  about  size.  All  of  us  seem  to  take  pride 
in  growing  the  tallest  corn,  the  biggest  pump¬ 
kins,  and  in  having  the  biggest  farm. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  months  and 
years  about  the  trend  to  bigger  farms  in  the 
Northeast,  until  sometimes  it  seems  that  the 
small  farmer  is  discounted  and  passed  over  as 
of  little  importance. 

The  emphasis,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  shift¬ 
ed  from  size  to  cost  of  production.  Sometimes 
size  permits  lowered  production  costs,  but  not 
necessarily.  If  a  man  is  losing  money,  increasing 
the  size  will  only  lose  more  money  unless  it  re¬ 
sults  in  lower  costs. 

But  there  are  other  means  of  lowering  produc¬ 
tion  costs  which  should  also  be  emphasized.  For 
example,  there  is  increased  production  per  cow, 
per  hen,  or  per  acre,  as  well  as  the  saving  0 
labor  which  comes  from  proper  (but  not  too 
much)  mechanization. 

People  are  people,  whether  they  are  big  or 
small  farmers.  So  let’s  put  less  emphasis  on  size 
curb  our  instinct  to  brag,  and  turn  our  attention 
to  lowering  production  costs  and  to  more  satis 
factory  living. 


1^  EEP  your  eye  on  the  ball,  your  shoulder  to 
^“the  wheel  and  your  ear  to  the  ground  . .  •  b- 
Now  try  to  work  in  that  position. 
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AA’s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


MILK  ADVERTISING:  Minor  disagreements  on  a  unified  fluid  milk 

program  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  have 
been  ironed  out.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  agreement  from  the  various 
groups  concerned,  but  it  has  been  worthwhile.  The  plan  will  not  solve  all  the 
problems  of  dairymen,  but  it  is  a  good  program,  and  it  will  help. 

The  steps  ahead  are: 

When  members  of  the  Milk  Market  Development  Authority  of  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  milk  shed  have  been  appointed,  the  plan  will  be  presented  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  for  his  approval,  and  if ’this  is  secured,  Administrator  Blanford  will 
be  asked  to  hold  a  hearing  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  substantial  op¬ 
position.  Then  cooperative  associations  will  send  letters  to  members,  and  dealers 
to  independent  dairymen,  stating  that  unless  a  dairyman  objects  to  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  not  more  than  1  cent  per  hundred  will  be  deducted  from  his  milk  check 
to  cover  the  promotion. 

BUDGETS:  The  talk  about  reducing  Federal  taxes  to  increase  spending 
power  (and  therefore  curing  the  recession)  is  dwindling.  One 
reason  is  that,  even  at  present  tax  rates,  a  deficit  as  high  as  $13  million  is 
estimated  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  mainly  due  to  lower  tax  revenues. 
Cutting  taxes  would  be  fine  if  accompanied  by  lower  government  costs. 


COOPERATIVES:  In  1925,  U.  S.  farmers  numbered  almost  6.4  million, 
hmmmbmhmhmhv  while  by  1954  the  number  had  fallen  to  a  little  more 
than  4.7  million.  But  while  the  number  of  farmers  had  decreased,  the  number 
who  were  members  of  cooperatives  had  increased. 

In  1926,  2.7  million  farmers  belonged  to  cooperatives,  while  in  1956,  the  latest 
year  for  which  figures  are  available,  the  number  exceeded  7.7  million,  an  increase 
of  almost  300%.  Some  farmers,  of  course,  belong  to  more  than  one  cooperative. 

IRRIGATION:  At  present,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  commercial 

strawberries  and  35  per  cent  of  the  potatoes  in  New  York 
State  are  produced  under  supplemental  irrigation. 

HOG  C  HOLERA:  Concern  is  being  expressed  over  the  dangers  of  a  se- 

vere  outbreak  of  hog  cholera.  A  smaller  and  smaller 
percentage  of  hogs  have  been  vaccinated,  making  an  outbreak  more  probable. 
There  is  also  some  concern,  if  there  should  be  an  outbreak,  that  the  supply  of 
vaccine  would  be  too  small  to  control  it. 


Phosdrin 

INSECTICIDE 

the  best  control  for  insects 
close  to  harvest 


ANTIBIOTICS:  Last  fall  Federal  approval  was  given  to  the  use  of  aureo- 

mycin  in  dairy  cow  rations.  Recently  two  Montana  dairy¬ 
men  testified  that  use  af  aureomycin  during  past  year  brought  cows  through  the 
winter  in  excellent  shape  and  that  every  penny  invested  brought  a  100  value  in 
increased  milk  production. 

TRACTORS:  Removing  the  air  cleaner  on  your  tractor  once  a  year,  clean- 

^ ™  ing  it  in  kerosene  or  solvent,  and  refilling  the  oil  cup  ac¬ 
cording  to  manufacturer’s  directions,  is  sound  procedure.  Particularly  in  small 
grain  harvesting,  air  cleaners  often  get  full  of  chaff  and  dust,  and  this  inter¬ 
feres  with  top  performance.  '  •  1 

BULK  TANKS:  Use  of  bulk  milk  tanks  started  in  New  York  in  1952 

and  by  1958,  10%  of  farms  in  the  State  selling  milk 
had  bulk  tanks.  The  biggest  percentage  is  in  western  New  York.  In  Rochester, 
22%  of  the  farms  producing  36%  of  the  milk  have  bulk  tanks,  and  in  the  Buffalo 
area  17%  of  the  farms,  representing  32%  of  the  milk,  have  bulk  tanks. 


Recently,  a  new  era  in  foliage  insect  control  began  with  the 
introduction  of  Phosdrin  insecticide.  Phosdrin,  an  organo- 
phosphorus  chemical,  kills  insects  fast  and  then  swiftly  decom¬ 
poses  into  a  harmless  substance  .  .  .  prevents  last-minute 
downgrading  of  your  crops,  your  profits ! 

Most  effective  insecticide  you  can  use— 
close  to  harvest 

These  exceptional  qualities  permit  the  use  of  Phosdrin  right 
up  ’til  one  day  before  harvest  on  many  crops  .  .  .  within  a 
few  days  on  others,  and  leaves  no  trace  of  harmful  residues. 
You  can  now  control  late-season  and  pre-harvest  insect  infes¬ 
tations  with  Phosdrin  where  tolerance  specifications  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  other  insecticides. 


1  CLAIM  this  time  of  year’s  the 
best,  there’s  something  wrong 
with  all  the  rest.  In  winter-time 
there’s  too  much  work,  I  never  found 
a  way  to  shirk  the  job  of  stoking  up 
a  fire  or  plowing  through  the  snow 
and  mire  to  watch  Mirandy’s  brood¬ 
er  stove  and  haul  more  wood  out  of 
the  grove.  And  then  when  spring¬ 
time  comes  around,  I’ve  got  to  help 
prepare  the  ground;  there’s  always 
lots  of  work  to  do  from  early  March 
'til  planting’s  through.  July  and 
August  both  are  not  so  good  for 
loafing,  it’s  too  hot;  and  when  I  lay 
down  on  the  sly,  my  sleep’s  disturb¬ 
ed  by  gnat  or  fly. 

I  don’t  like  even  fall  so  much,  it’s 
always  cluttered  up  with  such  dis¬ 
gusting  jobs  as  picking  corn  and 
helping  still  more  pigs  get  born.  But 
June  I  always  can  sneak  through 
without  so  very  much  to  do;  I  al- 
vays  find  a  lot  of  time  to7 benefit  from  rest  sublime.  Mirandy’s  busy  gar- 
erung  so  I  am  mostly  spared  the  sting  of  sharp-tongued  cracks  and 
-urnful  moans  ’bout  what  she  thinks  of  lazy-bones.  The  world  is  mine 
ithout  a  care  and  I  can  snooze  ’most  anywhere;  behind  the  stack  or 
wath  a  tree  I  spend  the  livelong  day,  by  gee. 


CHECK  THIS  LIST  OF  IMPORTANT  CROPS  AND  DESTRUCTIVE 
INSECTS  ON  WHICH  PHOSDRIN  INSECTICIDE  IS  EFFECTIVE 


FRUITS  apples 

peaches 

pears 

plums 

strawberries 

VEGETABLES 

broccoli 

collards 

peas 

spinach 

Brussels  sprouts 

corn 

pea  vines 

tomatoes 

cabbage 

kale 

potatoes 

turnips 

cauliflower 

lettuce 

mustard  greens 

turnip  tops 

FIELD  and  FORAGE 

alfalfa 

clover 

sorghums 

FOLIAGE-DESTROYING 

INSECTS 

cutworms 

lygus  bugs 

aphids 

false  chinch  bugs 

leaf  hoppers 

mites 

grasshoppers 

red-banded  leaf  rollers 

cabbage  loopers 

dipterous  leafminers 

salt-marsh  caterpillars 

corn  earworms 

imported  cabbageworms 

strawberry  leaf  rollers 

Phosdrin  insecticide  is  available  as  an  emulsible  con¬ 
centrate,  wettable  powder  or  dust.  You  can  have 
treatments  applied  by  custom  applicators.  For  further 
information,  see  your  insecticide  dealer.  He  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  more  about  Phosdrin  and  arrange 
for  a  custom  application. 


SHELL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  SALES  DIVISION 
460  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 
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Save  Temper,  Time,  Money 
With  Smooth-Running  Chopper 

By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


YOUR  FORAGE  harvester — or  chop¬ 
per,  as  it  is  usually  called — is  a 
high-speed,  precision  cutting-machine. 
Treat  it  accordingly,  and  you’ll  do  more 
work — and  do  it  easier,  quicker,  and 
more  economically. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  preparing  to 
chop  hayTs  to  get  out  the  manual  and 
study  it  thoroughly.  Your  manufacturer 
spent  many  dollars  to  prepare  that  30 
to  40-page  book  for  you,  and  failure  to 
use  it  is  simply  not  good  business.  An 
hour  spent  reviewing  the  machine  this 
way  will  help  you  to  go  through  the 
season  “the  easy  way.” 

To  prepare  for  hay,  equip  your  chop¬ 
per  with  the  proper  “head”,  and  set  for 
desired  length  of  cut.  Then,  go  over  the 
machine  completely,  making  sure  it  is 
in  good  condition.  Many  choppers  are 
used  for  corn  and  other  silage  crops  in 
the  fall.  Thus,  you  may  still  have  the 
corn-head  on  yours.  If  so,  remove  it — 
and  when  you  do,  go  over  it,  making  a 
list  of  things  that  need  attention  be¬ 
fore  its  next  use.  Install  the  hay  head 


—with  pick-up  attachment,  if  one  is 
needed. 

Check  length-of-cut  setting.  The  set¬ 
ting  foe.  corn  would  not  be  the  same 
as  you  would  use  for  hay,  and  possibly 
not  even  the  same  as  for  grass  silage. 
Your  manual  will  tell  you  how  to  make 
these  adjustments.  Incidentally,  the 
longer  a  “cut”  you  use,  the  feweh 
“slices”  the  chopper  will  have  to  make, 
per  ton  of  forage,  and  the  less  fuel 
you’ll  use.  So  don’t  cut  any  finer  than 
you  need  to. 

Go  over  £he  whole  machine,  making 
sure  it’s  operable.  Check  the  hitch  and 
pto  connection.  Is  it  according  to  the 
manual,  for  height,  distance  from  the 
end  of  the  pto  shaft  to  the  end  of  the 
hitch,  etc.  ?  Improper  hitching  can 
cause  many  problems — including  severe 
vibration  which  can  damage  the  whole 
machine.  Set  according  to  the  specifi¬ 
cations  in  your  manual. 

Check  the  pto  shaft,  universal  joints, 
and  support  bearings.  Make  sure  that 
the  shaft  can  telescope,  and  that  bcar- 


Whether  you  cut  direct  — 
as  in  cutting  oats  for  grass 
silage,  shown  here— or  use 
a  pickup  attachment  for 
dry  hay  ...  it  will  pay 
you  to  study  our  manual 
and  then  tune  up  your 
chopper  to  top  condition 
before  you  start  to  work. 
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ings  and  joints  are  sound.  Follow  the 
power  train  on  to  the  gear-box.  Check 
the  level  of  lubricant  in  the  box.  Look 
at  the  outside,  to  see  if  seals  are  al¬ 
lowing  excessive  loss  of  grease. 

If  you  are  cutting  direct,  for  silage, 
check  the  cutter  bar  carefully.  Go  over 
the  sickle  and  the  guards,  making  sure 
they  are  in  top  condition.  This  needs 
the  same  sort  of  attention  as  your 
mower  bar— and  if  you  keep  the  cut¬ 
ting  surfaces  sharp  and  in  close  con¬ 
tact  .  .  .  you’ll  cut  better,  with  less 
trouble,  with  less  wear  and  tear  on  the 
machine,  and  do  it  on  less  fuel. 

Check  the  power  train  that  drives  the 
sickle  in  the  cutter  bar.  Make  sure  that 


the  pitman  and  sprockets,  chains,  belts, 
gears— or  whatever  is  used  on  your 
chopper  to  transmit  the  power — are  all 
in  good  condition.  Tighten  chains  and 
belts  to  good  tension. 

If  you  use  a  pick-up  attachment,  go 
over  it  to  check  its  condition.  Look  at 
fingers  and  check  all  the  moving  parts. 
Incidentally,  when  operating,  don’t 
“scrub”  fingers  on  the  ground,  as  this 
only  cajises  premature  wear. 

Your  machine  has  some  device  for 
getting  the  hay  into  the  chopping 
chamber — maybe  a  canvas-type  con¬ 
veyor,  maybe  fingers  and  an  auger. 
Check  this  part  of  your  machine  to  see 
that  it  is  sound. 


IMPORTANT  NEWS  FOR  LIVESTOCK  MEN  AND  FARMERS  FROM  MAINE  TO  FLORIDA 


the  spotlight  is  011 . . . 


PRODUCTS  AND  THE 

International  Stock  Food  Corporation  Plant 

In  Waverly,  \ew  York 


International  Stock  Food  Corporation,  formerly  located  in  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  moved  this  spring  to  this  newly- 
purchased  office  and  manufacturing  plant  at  533  Broad  Street  in  Waverly,  served  by  three  railroad  lines. 
A  one-story  brick  structure^  it  has  15,000  square  feet  of  working  space. 


IMPROVED  DELIVERY  SERVICE  and  a 
better  opportunity  for  continuing  prod¬ 
uct  improvements  and  the  development 
of  new  ISF  products  will  take  place  in 
this  new  location  of  International  Stock 
Food  Corporation. 

Since  1949,  livestock  men  and  farmers 
from  Maine  to  Florida  have  purchased 
growing  amounts  of  ISF  products,  de¬ 
signed  for  every  class  of  livestock. 

ISF  Quality  Products  today  include 


cial.  Hog  Special,  Sheep  Special,  and 
Poultry  Special.  Thousands  of  dairymen 
make  extra  dollars  by  using  the  ISF 
Milk  Replaeer,  GROW-'EM.  This  year,  a 
new  product,  ISF  SILO-JOY  is  being  sold 
by  ISF's  60  representatives.  ISF  SILO-JOY 
offers  farmers  new  preservative  action 
for  silage  and  hay,  and  improves  palata- 
bility  and  aroma.  ISF  representatives  also 
offer  famous  M1LFUSO  INSECTICIDES,  RAT 
AND  MICEKILLER,  and  IO-DO-KLEEN,  io¬ 
dine  sanitizer,  cleaner  and  disinfectant. 


Cattle  Special,  Beef  Special,  Horse  Spe- 
ISF  Suppliers  and  Others  Join  to  Congratulate  International  Stock  Food  Corporation  on  Their  Opportunity  For 
Improved  Service  to  Livestock  Men  and  Farmers. 

'  THE  MILFRED  COMPANY 

1516  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.— Milfuso  Insecticides— Rat  &  Mice  Killer— lo-Do-Kleen 

FLAVOR  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA  Welcome  to  the  Waverly  Area 

3037  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago  14,  III.  VALLEY  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Represented  by:  Clinton  Tomlinson,  York,  Pa.  Mr.  T.  H.  Cook,  Executive  Secretary,  Sayre,  Pennsylvania 

AND  MANY  OTHERS 


Your  machine  has  some  feeding  rolls 
which  deliver  the  hay  into  the  chopping 
charhber.  They  are  probably  spring- 
loaded  to  compress  the  hay  as  it  is  fed 
to  the  knives.  Check  carefully  to  seel 
that  all  moving  parts  are  sound,  and 
that  the  rolls  are  free  to  move  against 
the  compression  springs.  You  may  need 
to  set  these  rolls  differently  for  hay 
than  for  corn.  Check  your  manual. 

Your  machine  may  have  a  protective 
device  which  “kicks  out”  if  a  stone  or 
other  large  object  tries  to  go  through 
the  feed  rolls.  This  allows  the  rolls  to 
stop,  preventing  the  stone  from  reach- 1 
ing  the  cutting  knives.  Such  a  device  I 
may  be  set  differently  for  corn  than  I 
for  hay — check  your  manual.  If  it’s  set 
wide  for  corn;  and  you  don’t  set  it  clos¬ 
er  for  hay,  you  won’t  have  any  protec¬ 
tion  —  and  you’re  most  likely  to  get 
stones  in  your  hay-chopping. 

Whether  your  machine  is  a  flywheel- 
’type  or  a  reel-type,  the  heart  of  it  is  the 
part  that  does  the  cutting — the  blades.  I 
These  blades  make  thousands  of  I 
“slices”  for  every  load  of  forage.  L 

Two  things  are  important  in  the  I 
proper  operation  of  these  cutting  in- 1 
struments — sharpness  and  clearance.  It  ■ 
will  pay  you  to  keep  the  knives  s^alP'  H 
The  machine  will  pull  easier,  and  you  I 
save  fuel.  Some  manuals  state  that  you  I 
should  sharpen  knives  daily.  If  y°u  ca”  I 
sharpen  yours  without  removing  then, 
from  the  machine,  it  will  be  easier.  Bu 
even  if  you  have  to  remove  the  blades 
for  sharpening,  it  is  time  well  spent. 

Clearance’  is  important.  Yo^ir  manua 
probably  says  to  use  a  feeler-gauge  in 
making  the  setting.  Do  this,  and  se^ 
carefully.  Your  machine  probably  uses 
a  setting  of  from  .010  to  .030  of  an  me 
between  blades  and  shearing  bar. 

The  rest  of  your  chopper  simply  e 
livers  the  material  to  the  wagon.  e 
sure  the  blower  is  sound.  Check  *e 
spout  to  see  that  it’s  in  good  condition 
Look  at  the  hitch  for  pulling  the  wa¬ 
gon,  making  sure  it’s  solid. 

Check  everything  that  moves,  ma 
sure  all  bolts  and  cotter  pins  are 
cure,  and  be  sure  to  lubricate  e\e. 
point  thoroughly — by  the  book! 

Then  start  the  machine,  slowly  3 
just  listen,  to  see  that  it  sounds  rig  • 

-  Run  it  up  to  speed,  and  check  1 
some  point  to  be  sure  that  the  tiac 
is  delivering  540  rpm  at  the  pto  s 
This  is  the  standard  operating  SP 
for  which  most  machines  are  design 
If  the  tractor  doesn’t  maintain  Pr°P 
speed  under  load,  your  chopper  c 
function  as  it  was  intended  to. 

With  everything  in  good  shape,  y 
cut  your  forage  in  less  time,  wi  • 
bother,  and  at  less  expense.  A  -  ^ 
time  spent  in  checking  your  chopp  1 
an  investment  in  good  managemen  • 
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ED  BABCOCK'S  "WRONG  FOOT" 

TREFOIL 

(fautyet  *?eet  / 


By  W.  E.  WASHBON 

New  York  State  Assistant  County  Agent 
Leader 


BHE  LATE  Ed  Babcock’s  “wrong¬ 
foot”  trefoil  has  grown  from  a 
few  hundred  acres  in  eastern 
New  York  to  an  estimated  250,- 
000  acres  in  20  years.  A  recent  mail 
survey  from  9,000  New  York  State 
farmers  in  49  counties  indicates  an 
acreage  of  107,000  Viking,  Empire,  and 
European  types  of  trefoil.  The  leading 
New  York  trefoil  counties  as  indicated 
by  the  mail  survey  conducted  by  Coun¬ 
ty  Agricultural  Agents  are:  Steuben, 
7,823  acres;  Cattaraugus,  5,447;  follow¬ 
ed  by  Allegany,  Chautauqua,  Delaware 
and  Tioga  counties  in  the  4.000  plus 
acreage. 

The  estimated  acreage  of  250,000  of 
birdsfoot  trefoil  is  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  alfalfa  acreage  in  New  York  State. 
In  several  counties  the  acres  of  trefoil 
now  exceeds  the  alfalfa  acreage. 


Was  Babcock  Wrong? 

Your  immediate  conclusion  might  be 
that  Ed  Babcock  “missed  the  boat.”  He 
didn’t.  He  was  right  for  his  time.  Ed’s 
“wrong-foot”  trefoil  started  from  a 
scant  hundred  acres  in  eastern  New 
York.  The  seed  came  from  a  few  na¬ 
tural  stands  where  it  became  establish¬ 
ed  as  the  clover  disappeared  from  seed¬ 
ed  meadows.  No  one  had  ever  seeded 
birdsfoot  trefoil  as  a  crop.  Ed  liked  to 
try  new  things  and,  like  many  others 
in  those  days,  his  seeding  was  not  up  to 
his  expectations.  His  ability  to  quick¬ 
ly  size  up  a  problem  situation  led  him 
to  brand  the  plant  as  “wrong-foot” 
trefoil.  Nothing  was  known  about  cul¬ 
tural  requirements  or  limitations  of 
adaptability. 

Agricultural  scientists  went  to  work 
on  the  problem.  Professor  H.  A.  Mac¬ 
Donald  of  Cornell’s  agronomy  staff  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  search 
for  trefoil  truths.  The  plant  needed  spe¬ 
cial  inoculation  of  several  strains;  it 
was  slow  to  start  and  would  not  survive 
severe  competition  in  its  seedling  year. 
The  seed  must  be  sown  shallow  on  a 
fine,  firm  seed  bed.  It  must  have  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  and  adequate  lime;  it  will 
not  ordinarily  do  well  with  clovers.  The 
early  types  establish  faster  than  Em¬ 
pire  which  is  later  maturing.  These  and 
a  score  of  other  facts  were  discovered. 

Extension  specialists  and  county 
agents  then  established  demonstrations 
in  the  counties  and  showed  farmers 
how  to  seed  trefoil  successfully.  State 
college  research  workers  and  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  have  changed  “wrong¬ 
foot”  trefoil  to  “right-foot”  trefoil. 
Babcock  was  right  in  the  late  thirties, 
but  he  would  not  make  the  same  state¬ 
ment  today. 


Adopt  Practices  Fast 

The  recent  mail  survey  conducted  by 
county  agricultural  agents  in  New 
York  indicates  that  88,000  acres  of 
Narragansett,  DuPuits  and  Vernal  al¬ 
falfa  have  been  seeded  in  the  past  four 
years.  About  35,000  acres  of  an  alfalfa- 
trefoil  mixture  have  been  seeded  also 
during  the  past  two  years. 

Farmers  today  recognize  that  failure 
to  adopt  quickly  a  superior  variety  or 
practice  means  a  loss  of  profits.  State 
college  research  staff  and  the  Exten- 
Slon  Service  team  are  constantly  work- 
to  be  sure  that  New  York  farmers 
hnow  what  is  superior  and  where  and 
when  it  may  pay  to  consider  adoption 
of  a  new  idea.  * 

Farm  papers  like  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  commercial  concerns,  and  a 
host  of  other  progressive  forces  con- 
ribute  to  to-day’s  amazing  change  in 
merican  agriculture. 


It  takes  a  good,  solid  feeding  program 
to  get  that  kind  of  consistent  produc¬ 
tion  with  homebred  grade  cows.  I 
start  with  baby  calves feed  them 
Calf  Startena. 


I’ve  got  over  60  milk  cows.  They 
produce  well  and  have  been  main¬ 
taining  an  1  1,000-lb.  milk-per-cow 
average  for  the  ten  years  I’ve  been 
on  Purina.  ., 


I  don’t  stop  feeding  when  my  heifers 
are  bred  .  .  .  they  keep  on  getting 
Bulky-Las  and  oats  right  up  to  freshen¬ 
ing.  These  heifers  freshen  at  around 
1  100-1200  lbs.  at  24  months  of  age. 


Then  I  put  them  on  PGrina  Bulky-Las 
with  my  own  oats  at  four  months.  They 
do  fine  .  keep  growing  .  .  .  reach 
breeding  weight  at  around  1 5  months. 


Another  “must”  in  maintaining  a  good  average  over  the  years 
is  breeding  regularity.  I  think  keeping  my  herd  well  fed 
helps  me  keep  cows  breeding  and  freshening  on  schedule. 


A  combination  of  growthy  calves,  husky  heifers, 
early-freshening  2-year-olds,  and  vigorous, 
productive  milk  cows  makes  me  a  good  living. 

Purina’s  feeding  program  does  a 
good  job  for  my  herd  . . .  and  for  me. 


All  across  New  York,  profit-conscious  dairymen 
like  Kenneth  Winters,  who  want  consistent,  profit¬ 
able  milk  production  all  year,  every  year,  rely 
on  Purina’s  research- backed  feeding  program  to 
help  them  grow  calves  FAST,  get  heifers  into 
production  early,  condition  dry  cows  for  peak 
output  and  keep  milkers  in  good  condition  and 
producing  “all  the  milk  that’s  in  ’em.” 


See  your  Purina  man 
for  details  of  Purina’s 
dairy  program,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  top  dairymen 
wherever  cows  are  im¬ 
portant.  There  are  178 
places  to  buy  Purina 
Chows  in  New  York 
State. 


FEED  PURINA..  •  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON  THE  CHECKERBOARD  FOR  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Scheuerman  of  Sherburne,  New  York,  at  right,  visiting  with  Paul 
Barrett  of  the  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  at  Norwich. 


Credit  Helped  Us 
Buy  a  Farm 


DF  I  hadn’t  been  able  to  get  liberal 
credit  I  never  could  ‘have  owned 
my  farm.”  The  comment  was 
made  by  John  Scheuerman  when 
I  stopped  at  his  farm  with  Nick  Jamba 
and  Paul  Barrett  of  the  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
the  institution  which  for  some  years 
has  been  providing  Mr.  Scheuerman 
with  credit. 

‘‘I  have  been  farming  for  27  years, 
and  on  this  place  since  1940,”  said 
John.  “I  rented  it  for  a  year,  and  when 
I  thought  of  buying  I  went  to  Nicholas 
Jamba.  But  I  couldn’t  get  a  loan.” 


when  he  graduates.  Meanwhile,  he  is  a 
big  help  on  the  farm.  If  the  right  man 
should  show  up  the  Scheuermans  would 
hire  him,  but  in  the  meantime  John  and 
his  wife  and  the  son  are  doing  the  work. 

‘‘To  make  progress,”  John  added, 
“I  figure  that  a  man  needs  to  have  am¬ 
bition,  he  shouldn’t  be  afraid  to  work, 
but  in  addition  he  must  have  ability  to 
manage  a  farm.  And — ”  he  added,  “it’s 
important  that  the  farmer’s  wife  also 
like  farming.”  Mrs.  Scheuerman  is 
very  helpful  in  decision-making.  Right 
now  she  believes  the  pipe-line  milking 
system  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 


1 2  GROW  4,000  ACRES 

Sweet  Corn  in 

IN  ULSTER  County,  N.  Y„  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  sweet  corn  for  the  fresh  mar¬ 
ket  has  become  an  exceedingly  spe¬ 
cialized  enterprise.  Twelve  operators 
are  now  growing  4,000  acres  of  sweet 
corn,  and  in  cases  where  that  is  the  sole 
operation  one  man  must  handle  about 
400  acres  in  order  to  get  a  satisfactory 
income. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that 
the  labor  distribution  on  a  specialized 
enterprise  like  this  would  be  very  bad, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  works  out 
quite  satisfactorily.  Sweet  corn  is 
planted  on  the  same  ground  year  after 
year.  After  the  corn  is  picked,  the 
stalks  are  cut  up  with  a  disk  harrow, 
rye  is  sown  for  a  cover  crop,  and  early 
in  the  spring  it  is  plowed.  The  planting 
season  extends  for  a  considerable  per¬ 
iod,  starting  soon  after  the  middle  of 
April  and  continuing  in  some  cases 
until  ..around  July  1. 

Planting  is  no  sooner  finished  than 


Ulster  County 

picking  begins,  usually  by  the  second 
week  in  July,  and  continues  until  frost. 
A  labor  camp  furnishes  Puerto  Rican 
laborers. 

So  far,  relatively  little  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  chemical  weed  control, 
and  work  is  provided  to  laborers  who 
hoe  and  thin  the  corn,  which  is  plant¬ 
ed  relatively  thick.  Following  this,  the 
Puerto  Ricans  are  used  primarily  for 
picking.  For  example,  when  I  visited 
the  farm  of  Severyn  J.  Hasbrouck  at 
Kingston,  a  four-row  planter  was  in 
operation  applying  350  lbs.  of  8-16-16 
along  with  the  corn.  It  was  planned  to 
cultivate  it  twice  and  sidedress  at  the 
last  cultivation. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  a  price 
of  $1.25  for  50  ears  is  about  the  break¬ 
even  price.  It  is  common  practice  to 
cool  the  corn,  and  generally  it  is  trucked 
by  the  buyer  from  the  farm  to  market, 
sometimes  New  York  City,  sometimes 
as  far  away  as  Florida. 


A  4-row  planter.  Right,  Bill  Palmer,  county  agent;  left,  Robert  Cook,  a  full-time 
employee  on  the  Hasbrouck  farm. 


“John  just  didn’t  have  sufficient  equi¬ 
ty  so  we  could  do  it,”  said  Nick,  “and 
he  needed  then  a  more  liberal  type  of 
credit  than  we  could  provide.  We  turn¬ 
ed  him  down  with  regret,  but  suggested 
that  he  go  to  the  Farm  Home  Admin¬ 
istration — FHA — -which  was  set  up  for 
just  this  kind  of  a  situation.  John  did 
get  a  loan  from  them,  and  made  enough 
progress  so  that  in  1950  we  were  able 
and  glad  to  provide  him  with  credit 
thereafter.  The  folks  at  FHA  were 
pleased,  too,  because  they  aren’t  sup¬ 
posed  to  provide  credit  when  farmers 
can  get  it  from  other  sources.” 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  operation  of  this  farm  is  extremely 
interesting.  In  order  to  cut  production 
costs,  there  has  been  some  increase  in 
size.  The  dairy  barn  was  30  x  80.  It 
was  widened  to  36’  and  lengthened  to 
160’.  Where  in  the  early  days  there 
were  18  cows,  now  there  are  52.  A  new 
silo  has  been  put  up,  a  milk  house  con¬ 
structed,  a  gutter  cleaner  installed,  and 
now  there  are  plans  to  put  in  a  bulk 
tank  and  pipe-line  milker.  “We  think 
the  bulk  tank  and  pipe-line  milker  idea 
is  sound,”  said  Paul  Barrett,,  “and  we’re 
ready  to  finance  its  purchase.” 

To  John  Scheuerman  credit  is  a  tool 
to  be  used  the  same  as  a  tractor  or  a 
milking  machine.  “Getting  credit  has 
been  no  problem  to  me  for  years,”  he 
said.  “I  borrow  to  improve  my  income, 
and  I  never  borrow  more  than  I  can  pay 
off.  If  things  turn  out  a  little  better 
than  I  expected  and  I  can  repay  the 
loan  faster  than  I  agreed  to,  I  do  so.” 

At  this  point  Nick  threw  in  a  com¬ 
ment:  “It  seems  to  me,”  he  said,  “that 
it’s  very  important,  if  a  man  wants  to 
farm,  that  he  make  up  his  mind  rela¬ 
tively  early,  and  that  he  stick  to  it  in 
spite  of  discouragements.” 

The  Scheuermans  have  three  boys. 
One  of  the  two  older  boys  is  married, 
and  both  are,  now  in  service.  The  third 
boy,  18  years  old,  is  still  in  school,  and 
expects  to  do  his  hitch  in  the  Army 


Thinning  Apples  with  Chemicals 


LOUIS  BRAMCAMP  of  Hudson,  New 
York,  thins  apples  with  a  hormone 
spray.  “I  prefer  to  do  the  sprqying 
about  two  weeks  after  petal  fall,” 
he  said,  “because  at  that  time  I  can 
tell  more  about  the  set.  I  try  to  thin 
Golden  Delicious  rather  heavily,  but  I 
found  that  you  often  do  a  poor  job  on 
Northern  Spies,  and  we  usually  hand- 
thin  them.  If  thinned  too  much  they 
tend  to  split  open. 

“If  the  hormone  is  used  on  Red  De¬ 
licious  after  they  start  to  grow,  some  of 
the  apples  stay  on  the  trees  and  grow 
to  a  size  about  1%”-  We  call  them 
“mummies”:-' They  bother  the  pickers, 
who  cannot  always  decide  whether  to 
pick  or  leave  them. 

“I  don’t  thin  ‘Macs’  at  all,”  said 
Louis.  “They  usually  set  a  crop  every 
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year,  and  develop  satisfactory  size  un¬ 
less  it  is  a  very  dry  season. 

“The  weather  when  the  spray  is  ap¬ 
plied  has  a  big  effect  on  results.  On  a 
windy  day  the  spray  dries  quickly  and 


the  thinning  effect  is  lessened.  But  if  it 
is  applied  on  a  humid,  warm  day  when 
there  is  no  wind  you’ll  get  more  thin¬ 
ning.” 

I  noticed  some  mulch  under  some  of 
the  trees,  and  asked  Louis  how  he  liked 
it.  “It  helps  young  trees,”  he  replied, 
“especially  where  grown  in  sod.  On 
some  of  the  younger  orchards  I  have 
plowed  about  half  the  ground  in  strips, 
then  where  the  grass  remained  I  cut  it 
and  mulched  the  trees.  On  a  sidehill  I 
don’t  plow  qt  all  before  or  after  setting 
trees. 

The  discussion  turned  to  marketing. 
Louis  is  a  member  of  the  Empire  Apple 
Growers  Cooperative,  in  fact  he  is  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  organization.  “Results 
last  year  were  by  no  means  perfect, 
he  said,  “But  we  will  learn  through  our 
mistakes  and  do  better  in  the  future. 
Members  are  required  to  market  one- 
third  of  their  crop  through  the  coopera¬ 
tive. 

“I  do  feel  that  cooperative  marketing 
is  a  definite  need,”  he  continued.  “tVe 
must  market  fruit  in  an  orderly  fa¬ 
shion.”  .  1 

The  cooperative  is  financed  by  a 
membership  fee,  and  a  5%  commission  ^ 
on  apples  sold. 

“I  belong  to  the  cooperative  because 
I  cannot  afford  to  take  the  time  to 
keep  in  daily  touch  with  markets,”  con¬ 
tinued  Louis.  “I  don’t  have  contac 
with  buyers  and,  like  other  growers, 
am  inclined  to  sell  too  cheaply.” 

Louis  Bramcamp  and  a  hired  man  pruninS 
apples  from  a  platform  with  a  pneumatic 
pruner.  This  is  a  great  labor-saver,  an 
permits  a  better  job  because  many  s'11 
branches  can  be  taken  from  the  outsi 
of  the  tree  rather  than  cutting 
smaller  number  of  large  limbs. 


The  Bel  Air  Sport  Coupe  with  Body  by  Fisher.  Every  window  of  every  Chevrolet  is  Safety  Plate  Glass. 
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YOUR  PRIDE  WILL  PERK  UP  whenever  you’re  seen  in 


your  ’58  CHEVROLET.  Onelook  at  those  low,  wind-whisked  lines  and  you 


know  you’re  bound  to  be  noticed.  And  you’ll  find  still  more  to  be  proud  of  in  the 
quick,  sure  way  Chevy  responds  to  your  touch. 


Sure  as  it’s  a  Chevy,  you’re  going  to  be 
looked  at  when  you  drive  this  good- 
looker.  Don’t  be  surprised  if  you  even 
hear  a  soft  whistle  of  approval  now  and 
then.  There’s  just  something  about 
Chevy’s  low,  straining-at-the-bit  beauty 
that  makes  people  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

The  way  this  Chevrolet  moves  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  admired,  too.  Its  quick- 
sprinting  power,  for  example,  and  the 
reassuring  way  it  keeps  its  poise,  even 
on  sudden  dips  and  curves. 

Another  big  reason  you’ll  be  prouder 
°t  a  Chevy  is  that  it’s  the  only  honest- 


to-goodness  new  car  in  the  low-price 
field.  There’s  a  new  X-built  Safety- 
Girder  frame  .  .  .  new  Turbo-Thrust 
V8*  .  .  .  new  longer,  lower  Body  by 
Fisher  ...  a  choice  of  new  standard  Full 
Coil  suspension  or  a  real  air  ride.*  Cars 
just  don’t  come  any  newer— or  nicer— 
than  this  one. 

Make  it  a  point  to  stop  by  your 
Chevrolet  dealer’s  real  soon.  What  he’s 
selling  is  high  on  pride  but  low  on  price. 
.  .'  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

*Optional  at  extra  cost. 


.  .  .  through  quality  forage  and  sound  pasture  man¬ 
agement.  This  is  the  G.L.F.  5-Star  Forage  Plan. 
•/  Soil  Testing  Lime  &  Fertilizer  *  Seeds  & 
Seeding  .  Pest  Control  a  Harvesting 
In  1945,  Clifford  Collins’  27  purebred  Holsteins 
averaged  10,500  pounds  of  milk  and  370  pounds  of 
fat.  DHIA  records  show  that,  even  now,  this  is  much 
better  than  average. 

Today,  Grenholm  Farms  supports  57  head  averaging 
13,000  pounds  of  milk  and  465  pounds  fat  ...  a  gain 
of  2,500  pounds  per  cow.  Total  farm  production  has 
nearly  tripled  without  an  increase  in  acreage! 
Making  more  high  quality  forage  is  the  key  to  bigger 
earnings  for  Collins  and  his  family. 

Right  now,  Mr.  Collins  is  Completing  his  plans  for 
summer  spreading  of  lime  and  fertilizer.  Based  on  his 
complete  soil  test  records,  he  calls  on  Camden  G.L.F. 
Cooperative  to  provide  the  lime,  0-15-30,  0-20-20 
and  other  Super  Plant  Foods  required  for  his  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows. 

The  summer  months  prove  a  good  time  to  feed 
grasses  and  legumes  for  high  yields  and  winter 


Clifford  Collins,  Grenholm  Farms,  Blossvale,  N.Y.  and  Grenholm 
Beauty  Lossy,  a  star  performer  in  the  C.  Collins  &  Sons  herd. 
Milk  cans  symbolize  the  5-Star  goal  of  2,000  lbs.  more  milk  per 
cow,  an  aim  already  exceeded  on  the  Collins'  farm. 


ruggedness.  Using  G.L.F.  direct-to-the-field  lime  and 
fertilizer  spreading  service  is  an  excellent  way  to  do 
the  job  quickly  and  economically. 

Bob  Wills,  Camden  G.L.F.’s  expert  spreader  op¬ 
erator  applies  thousands  of  tons  of  lime  and  fertilizer 
each  year.  Humps,  hollows  or  fence  corners  are  no 
problem  to  Bob  .  .  .  his  experience  pays  off  in  even, 
accurate  spreading  on  Grenholm  Farms  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  within  his  territory. 

Many  Collins’  fields,  which  once  showed  a  5.4  in  soil 
tests,  now  register  close  to  6.5  through  proper  use  of 
lime.  Applied  between  cuttings  and  grazings,  lime 
serves  his  whole  rotation  .  .  .  helps  n]ake  full  use  of 
the  fertilizer  he  applies. 

Ask  the  men  in  your  G.L.F.  agency  about  summer 
lime  and  Super  Plant  Foods.  It’s  a  big  step  toward 
the  5-Star  goal  .  .  .  2,000  pounds  more  milk  p.er  cow 
through  higher  quality  forage. 


m 


G.L.F.  LIME  &  GRASSLAND  FERTILIZER 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 
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Protect  Your  Alfalfa  Stand 

Don’t  Let  Leaf  hoppers  Rob  You! 

By  GEORGE  G.  GYRISCO 

(Department  of  Entomology,  Cornell  University) 


HOW  MANY  times  have  you  heard 
some  farmers  say,  “It  sure  is  get¬ 
ting  dry  on  these  knolls” — asxthey 
look  at  a  hilly  field  of  stunted,  yellow 
alfalfa  in  July  or  August  or,  “It  must 
be  in  need  of  potash  or  boron,  the  way 
it's  turning  yellow  and  running  out.” 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  these  farmers 
are  wrong!  Alfalfa,  with  its  long  tap 
root,  will  never  suffer  as  soon  from  lack 
of  water  as  the  shallow  rooted  timothy 
and  orchard  grass  beside  it.  Yet  fre¬ 
quently  the  alfalfa  on  the  knolls  will  be 
yellow  and  stunted  while  the  grass  re¬ 
mains  green.  No,  it’s  not  lack  of  water! 

Potash-deficient  alfalfa,  among  other 
things,  is  characterized  frequently  by  a 
distinct  pattern  of  small  white  spots 
in  an  orderly  margin  near  the  edge  of 
the  leaf.  Yellow  alfalfa  is  not  potash 
deficient! 

In  boron-deficient  alfalfa  the  terminal 
bud  is  always  abnormal  and  frequently 
there  may  be  dead  buds.  At  times  there 
may  even  be  dead  buds  and  no  yellow¬ 
ing.  Usually  with  boron-deficient  alfal¬ 
fa,  the  plant  is  yellow,  has  a  definite 
rosetting  or  bunchy  growth,  and  the 
terminal  bud  ia  dead  or  there  may  be 
a  number  of  dead  buds  on  the  shoots. 
With  boron  deficiency  the  yellowing  (or 
even  reddening)  is  always  confined  to 
the  terminals  only! 

Leafhopper  Is  Villain 

Most  stunting  and  yellowing  of  alfal¬ 
fa  is  the  result  of  the  feeding  of  the 
potato  leafhopper.  Some  of  yellowing 
of  the  lower  leaves  of  mature  alfalfa  is 
the  result  of  a  disease,  principally  leaf 
spot.  Leaf  spot  infected  leaves  have 
circular  dark  spots,  particularly  on  the 
lower  leaves  and,  when  sufficiently  se¬ 
vere,  cause  them  to  turn  yellow  and 
drop.  Disease  is  important  but  there  is 
little  we  can  do  to  control  it. 

Potato  leafhopper  yellowing  of  alfal¬ 
fa  is  the  result  of  leafhopper  feeding. 
The  potato  leafhopper  is  one  of  the 
most  important  pests  of  alfalfa  in  the 
east.  Not  only  does  it  damage  alfalfa, 
but  also  other  crops 'such  as  beans,  po¬ 
tatoes,  egg  plant  and  in  fact  over  100 
different  species  of  plants,  both  culti¬ 
vated  and  wild. 

What  It  Looks  Like 

The  potato  leafhopper  is  a  slender 
wedge-shaped,  light-green  hopper  about 
Vs -inch  long  when  fully  grown.  It  is  in¬ 
conspicuous  and  very  active  when  dis¬ 
turbed — jumping  and  flying.  Both  the 
immature  nymphs  and  the  adults  have 
the  odd  habit  of  running  sideways  or 
backwards  when  disturbed,  darting  un¬ 
der  a  leaf  or  flying  whenever  a  leaf  is 
turned.  It  is  little  wonder  that  most 
farmers  have  not  seen  it,  though  they 
have  seen  the  damage  on  their  alfalfa, 
dry  beans  or  potatoes,  year  after  year. 

What  Damage  Looks  Like 

The  potato  leafhopper  injures  alfalfa 
by  piercing  the  leaves  and  stems  with 
hs  beak  and  sucking  the  juices.  As  it 
feeds  it  secretes  a  protein-like  sub¬ 
stance  that  plugs  the  phloem  so  that 
the  normal  manufacture  of  food  by  the 
Plant  and  its  translocation  is  made  im¬ 
possible.  As  a  result,  the  plant  cannot 
grow  normally  and  is  stunted  and  turns 
yellow. 

The  leafhopper  yellowing  often  oc¬ 
curs  first  on  the  tips  of  the  leaflets  in 
the  shape  of  a  “V.”  At  other  times  leaf¬ 
hopper  injury  occurs  as  a  reddening 
uiuch  like  boron  reddening  except  the 
eafhopper  injury  on  alfalfa  is  usually 
more  of  a  purple-red  color.  On  white 
clovers  and  on  birdsfoot  trefoil  leaf- 
opper  injury  is  characterized  by  a 
nght  red  color.  With  leafhopper  in¬ 


jury  there  is  a  general  stunting  of  the 
plants  although  they  may  bloom  even  in 
heavily  infested  fields.  Many  of  these 
leafhopper-injured  plants  are  so  weak¬ 
ened  that  they  cannot  survive  the 
winter. 

Loss  in  Stand 

Losses  in  yields  up  to  30  to  50*  per 
cent  can  result  from  leafhopper  injury 
but  the  greatest  losses  occur  in  the  loss 
of  stand.  Infested  alfalfa  seedings  may 
lose  up  to  one-third  of  their  stand  in 
areas  where  the  leafhoppers  have  killed 
off  or  badly  weakened  the  young  seed¬ 
lings.  Losses  in  stand  will  continue  with 
repeated  leafhopper  infestations  until 
the  alfalfa  has  “run-out.”  While  ade¬ 
quate  lime  and  good  seed  is  essential 
to  seedling  establishment,  leafhopper 
control  is  necessary  for  stand  mainten¬ 
ance  in  most  of  the  Northeast. 

Try  This  Experiment 

You  can  check  for  yourself  how  im¬ 
portant  leafhopper  control  is'  to  main¬ 
taining  alfalfa  stands  on  your  farm. 

Immediately  after  removing  your 
oats  from  a  good  stand  of  DuPuits, 
Narragansett  or  Ranger  alfalfa — treat 
with  a  weed  sprayer  half  of  the  field 
at  the  rate  of  2  quarts  of  methoxy- 
chlor  in  20-30  gallons  of  water  per  acre. 
Stake  and  mark  each  of  the  areas.  If 
you  want  you  can  take  a  barrel  hoop 
and  toss  it  into  several  places  in  the 
treated  and  untreated  areas  and  count 
all  the  plants  enclosed  in  each — average 
the  figures  and  mark  these  down  where 
they  won’t  be  lost. 

Forget  about  the  field  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  when  you  ?~e  harvesting 
the  first  cutting.  Now  measure  the 
yields  of  both  the  treated  and  un¬ 
treated.  This  can  be  done  by  counting 
bales  or  by  actually  weighing  the  hay:. 

When  the  aftermath  starts  to  grow 
take  the  hoop  off  the  nail  in  the  barn, 
toss  it  around  for  some  new  counts  of 
plants  to  average.  Compare  these  fig¬ 
ures  with  those  of  the  previous  year. 
You  will  find  that  there  will  be  a  third 
or  more  alfalfa  plants  where  you  treat¬ 
ed  and  a  third  to  a  half  more  alfalfa 
hay  which  the  weeds  and  timothy  can¬ 
not  make  up  in  the  untreated  area. 

Try  this  little  experiment  for  your¬ 
self.  If  you  can  continue  to  treat  the 


second  and  subsequent  cuttings  with 
methoxychlor  at  the  2-6  inqh  stage  for 
several  years  you  will  note  that  the  al¬ 
falfa  will  continue  to  “run-out”  —  be 
killed  out  by  the  potato  leafhopper  in 
the  untreated  areas  much  faster  until 
alfalfa  remains  only  in  the  treated 
area. 

First  Cutting  Is  O.  K. 

The  potato  leafhopper  feeds  largely 
on  the  second  and  subsequent  cuttings 
since  it  does  not  overwinter  in  the 
north.  This  wise  leafhopper  spends  its 
winters  in  sunny  Florida  and  the  Gulf 
States.  It  moves  up  with  the  advancing 
spring  arriving  in  New  York  in  late 
May  and  early  June.  By  this  time  much 
of  our  alfalfa  is  well  grown  and  little  or 
no  damage  from  leafhopper  occurs  on 
the  first  cutting.  Injury  is  confined  to 
the  second  and  later  cuttings  and  con¬ 
tinues  until  the  hoppers  are  killed  in 
the  fall  by  cold  and  frost. 

The  leafhopper  problem  on  alfalfa  is 
not  a  new  one.  The  practice  of  early 
cutting  for  silage  in  May  and  very 
early  June  resulting  in  new  succulent 
growth  for  the  incoming  migrating  hop¬ 
pers,  coupled  with  a  long,  undisturbed 
period  before  the  second  cutting,  has 
intensified  the  problem.  In  addition 
there  has  been  tremendous  increases  in 
acreages  of  alfalfa  or  leafhopper  food 
in  the  East. 

Few  of  the  new  varieties  show  appre¬ 
ciable  leafhopper  resistance  and  some, 
like  Ranger,  are  highly  susceptible  to 
leafhopper.  All  these  new  agronomic 
changes  have  encouraged  an  old  pest, 
the  potato  leafhopper,  to  breed  up  in 
numbers  and  give  us  trouble. 

Control  Easy 

Leafhopper  control  is  simple  to 
achieve.  Treat  only  the  second  or  sub¬ 
sequent  cuttings  of  alfalfa  with  2 
quarts  per  acre  of  methoxychlor  in  20- 
30  gallons  of  water.  Apply  when  the  re¬ 
growth  is  2-6  inches  tall.  Only  one 
treatment  is  necessary  for  each  cutting. 
Methoxychlor  is  very  safe  to  handle. 
It  will  not  injure  cattle  or  contaminate 
milk  when  fed  to  dairy  cattle. 

How  about  trying  some  leafhopper 
control  on  your  alfalfa  this  summer? 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  you  did. 
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Easy-to-use  Du  Pont  “Marlate”  50  is  rubbed  on 
direct  from  the  bag.  No  mixing,  no  sprayer  is 
needed  to  kill  hornflies  this  fast,  simple  way. 


Du  Pont  Marlate 
methoxychlor 


Hand  dusting  with  Du  Pont  “Marlate”  50 
methoxychlor  insecticide  controls  hornflies 
and  takes  only  30  seconds  per  cow,  lasts 
two  to  three  weeks.  Just  sprinkle  a  rounded 
tablespoon  of  “Marlate”  on  the  back  and 
neck  and  rub  in  gently.  There’s  no  residue 
;n  the  milk  when  this  method  is  used  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions.  For  potent  residual 
control  of  flies  in  barns  and  around  prem¬ 
ises,  mix  “Marlate”  50  with  water  and 
spray. 
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You 

Can  Get 
a  Creosoted 
Unadilia  NOW 

The  famous  lock-do  welled 
Unadilia  can  be  immediately 
shipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilia 
has  new  extra-heavy  patented 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilia  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilia  can  be  factory- 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  y6ars  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B-628,  UNADILIA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


yettcciae 


SILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 
SILO-JOY 
IS  SOLD  BY  YOUR 

nearby  ISF  Representative. 

Preserves  Quality  of  silage  and  hay 
—  Improves  palatability  —  Cows  eat 
more.  You  earn  more. 

Processed  by 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
FOOD  CORP. 

533  Broad  Street 
Waverly  —  New  York 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 

Designed  to  stay  in  pro¬ 
longed  antiseptic  contact, 
to  relieve  soreness  .  .  .  re¬ 
duce  congestion.  You  will 
like  this  modern,  more  effec¬ 
tive  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at 
drug  and  farm  stares  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4.  N.  Y. 


Dr  Naif  tor's 

UDDER 

BALM 


(392)  12 


All  the  facts  —  new  classes,  new  rules  —  you  need  to  enter 
the  8th  Annual  NYABC  Cattle  Show  to  be  held  August  1  &  2, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cattle  showmen  help  yourself  to  prizes;  take  part 
in  a  great  demonstration  of  the  results  of  the  NYABC  breeding 
program.  Entries  close  midnight  July  16. 

Get  your  free  copy  of  this  Regulations  and  Premiums  book¬ 
let  from  your  NYABC  technician. 


NEW 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

Box  528-A  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940 


Bonus  Dividend  Days  EVERY  Month 

'  ‘  / 

AVE  more,  make  more  by  mail  at  100- 

year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  and 
postage-paid  envelopes  by  return  mail. 
Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
to  address  below. 

Q  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 
Nome . 


Address . 

City . State . . 


"Grow-’Em"  Milk  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Food  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 


Waverly,  New  York 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  ^latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464- H  CAMDEN  1 .  N.  J. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

New  Systems  Installed 
Repairs  for  U/L  Master  Label 
Phone  or  write  for  Literature  &  estimates 
ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC.  DEPT.  AA 
127  N.  Lake  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y.  4-4149 

CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO? 

You’ll  save  with  a 


Ml 


UgPKKlTBW" 

EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT) 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


CONCRETE  SILO 

► 


j  UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  ~ 

j  Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

.  Please  send  folder  without  obligation. 

I  Name _ 


I  Address 

I 

[city__ 
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Started  Pullets— 1958  Style 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


tunately,  we  have  not  had  a  single  fail¬ 
ure  to  date.  The  original  premise  upon 
which  “Started  Pullets”  was  set  up, 
still  stands.  We  are  anxious  and  willing 
to  carry  on  a  complete  program  which 
will  provide  top  quality  pullets,  at  a 
fair  price,  at  all  times. 

The  pitfalls  in  a  “Started  Pullet” 
program  are  many.  Unless  a  complete¬ 
ly  unselfish  aproach  is  made  to  this 
revolutionary  phase  of  poultrydom,  the 
project  is  doomed  to  failure.  Today,  we 
raise  approximately  100,000  pullets  con¬ 
tinuously.  We  envision  expansion  to 
greater  quantities  by  next  year.  Any 
small  error  made,  multiplies  quickly, 
and  the.  venture  is  “no  longer  for  this 
world.”  This  is  one  phase  of  poultry 
work  wherein  “no  corners  can  be  cut.” 

Brooding  and  Brooders 

In  the  first  place,  you’ve  got  to  find 
adequate  brooding  quarters.  Either  you 
build  them  yourself,  or  you  select  poul- 
trymen  of  the  highest  caliber,  pref¬ 
erably  broilermen  who  own  brooder 
houses,  who  are  capable  of  turning  out 
top-finish  broilers,  like  clockwork.  Their 
farms  are  selected  because  they  are  in 
complete  poultry  isolation.  Further¬ 
more,  we  don’t  want  any  old  hens 
“hanging  around  the  place.” 

We  are  not  particularly  concerned 
whether  they  are  hand-fed  or  auto¬ 
matically-fed  chickens,  whether  their 
houses  are  brand  new,  or  of  the  older 
type,  just  so  long  as  the  raisers  are 
honest,  capable,  efficient  and  indus¬ 
trious  poultrymen.  These  folks  must  be 
well  paid  to  keep  them  happy. 

Feed  Builds  Pullets 

Feeding  the  pullets  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  because  it  determines  their 
health,  vigor  and  future  laying  ca¬ 
pacity.  Most  poultrymen  are,  or  will  be 
using  an  all-mash  formula  feed;  there¬ 
fore,  we  conform  to  standard  practice. 

Under  our  system  we  feed  the  pullets 
a  high  vitamin,  high  protein  and 
medium-high  energy  all  mash  starter 
ration  for  a  period  of  5-6  weeks.  From 
the  6th  to  10-12  weeks  a  medium  pro¬ 
tein  level  is  used  in  the  all  mash  grower 
ration.  After  the  10th  or  12th  week,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
energy  level  is  reduced  drastically,  and 
the  fiber  level  is  raised  in  what  we 
call  the  “4th  and  5th  month  all  mash” 
or  “all  mash  maturing”  ration. 

During  the  last  two  months  of  body 
development  on  our  “controlled-full- 
feed  prograrii”  the  birds  have  a  hunger 
in  them  which  is  not  readily  satisfied, 
and  which  keeps  them  at  the  hoppers 
continuously.  This,  of  course  indicates 
that  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  will 
be  much  greater  than  that  which  is 
used  in  a  high-energy  ration.  It  bi’ings 
the  cost  of  the  pullet  up  in  proportion 


to  the  energy  reduction  in  the  ration. 
But,  as  I  indicated  above,  we  are  npt 
interested  in  cutting  corners;  we  are 
producing  a  docile,  “mind-your-own- 
business,”  high  quality  pullet. 

We  recommend  to  the  buyer  that  his 
pullets  be  kept  on  the  “all  mash  ma¬ 
turing”  diet  until  the  pullets  are  20-22 
weeks  of  age,  or  until  they  begin  lay¬ 
ing,  depending  on  the  time  of  the  year, 
The  season  influences  their  maturity 
and  the  time  they  come  into  produc¬ 
tion. 

In  effect,  we  are  trying  to  hold  the 
bird  back.  We  want  the  bird  to  look 
like  a  shoe-box  placed  on  its  side, 
rather  than  a  football.  We  don’t  want 
a  high- visceral-fat,  compact-bodied  pul¬ 
let.  We  want  a  pullet  which  is  muscu¬ 
lar,  combined  with  capacity  to  hold  well- 
developed  intestines,  gizzard,  heart, 
kidneys,  and  other  organs  of  the  body. 
The  above  feeding  program  has  pro¬ 
duced  superior  layers.  If  a  better  feed¬ 
ing  program  is  developed  tomorrow,  we 
are  ready  to  adopt  it. 

Supervision— Not  Luck 

We  supervise  the  growing  of  the  pul¬ 
lets  on  all  of  our  raisers’  farms,  by 
making  regular  service  calls  like  clock¬ 
work.  We  check  on  the  heat,  litter, 
water,  feed,  ventilation  and  other  small 
details  of  management  which  the  busy 
egg-producing  poultryman  may  neglect 
because  he  is  so  rushed  for  time.  We 
keep  on  file  weekly  reports,  vaccina¬ 
tion  date,  vaccine  serial  numbers,  chal¬ 
lenge  data  on  disease  immunity  tests, 
health  charts,  de-beaking  data  and  de¬ 
livery  dates,  to  follow  the  progress  of 
each  flock. 

Prevention  vs.  Cure 

Disease  prevention  is  given  priority 
under  the  started  pullet  program.  A 
healthy  chick  which  is  well-bred  for 
disease  resistance,  and  resistance  to  ad¬ 
verse  conditions,  is  a  must.  Brooding  is 
done  under  a  careful  manager  who  pays 
attention  to  detail.  Such  a  man  can 
best  be  expressed  by  saying  that  he  is 
a  broilerman  who  is  careful  to  the  last 
ounce  of  meat  and  to  an  “AA”  finish. 

Under  these  conditions,  we  have 
never  come  up-  against  an  honest-to- 
goodness  disease  problem.  We  have  had 
a  few  sneezes  remain  in  the  birds 
longer  than  originally  anticipated;  but 
bear  in  mind,  that  these  pullets  are 
being  vaccinated  3  times  before  deliv¬ 
ery  with  combination  Newcastle-Bron- 
chitis  vaccine.  We  prefer  strong  reac¬ 
tions,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  order 
to  assure  the  buyer  that  the  birds  have 
as  much  immunity  against  Newcastle 
and  bronchitis  as  the  vaccine  can  build 
up. 

Also,  after  the  birds  have  been  taken 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


The  New  York  Central 
Railroad  was  given  special 
recognition  by  the  state 
FFA  during  the  recent  FFA 
convention  at  Canton,  N.  Y. 
A  certificate  presented  by 
FFA  President  Charles  L. 
Button,  was  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  Central  by 
O.  B.  Price,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  agricultural  sales.  It 
stated  that  the  company 
and  its  personnel  "consist¬ 
ently  provided  incentives, 
inspiration  and  assistance 
to  rural  youths,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  FFA." 


I 
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■  off  their  coccidiostat  in  the  feed,  which 
L  is  usually  at  10-12  weeks,  the  birds  may 
I  show  slight  signs  of  “cocci”  before  de- 
I  livery.  These  signs  show  the  pullets  are 
i  becoming  immune  to  coccidiosis.  Treat- 
I  ing  the  birds  at  this  stage  is  no  prob- 
I  lem. 

Picking  has  been  no  problem,  be- 
I  cause  the  birds  are  de-beaked  before 
I  delivery.  Since  these  birds  are  reared 
I  on  clean  premises  to  begin  with,  under 
I  supervision,  with  top  commercial  feed, 

I  from  disease-resistant  breeding,  what 
I  other  major  problems  can  attack  them 
and  ruin  their  future  laying  ability  ? 

!  Costs  vs.  Values 

Everything  is  under  control  from  the 
day  the  chicks  are  delivei’ed  to  the 
raiser  until  they  are  delivered  in  dis¬ 
infected  crates  to  the  buyer.  We  are 
that  positive  of  our  rigid  control,  that 
|  the  started  pullet  price  was  set  with¬ 
out  any  margin  for  catastrophe.  The 
price  is  $1.50  per  started  pullet,  plus 
cost  of  delivery  depending  on  mileage. 

1.  For  that  price  the  poultryman  re¬ 
ceives  a  bird  at  the  best  possible 
time  in  the  growth  of  the  pullet  for 
moving  the  birds,  since  they  can 
become  acclimated  without  any 
harm  to  their  egg-producing  or¬ 
gans. 

2.  Complete  vaccination  for  New- 
castle-bronchitis  is  included.  We 
do  not  recommend  the  purchase  of 
started  pullets  at  any  other  age 
than  16  weeks.  If  the  birds  are  pur¬ 
chased  for  earlier  delivery,  the 
3rd  vaccination  and  de-beaking  are 
left  out.  If  a  Bronc  or  Newcastle 
“break”  occurs  after  delivery,  due 
to  a  local  “hot  Virus,”  no  harm  is 
done  because  we  are  well  within 
the  acclimatization  period. 

3.  De-beaking  is  included.  Picking 
causes  75%  of  the  losses  in  crowd¬ 
ed  pens.  The  farmers  and  I  both 
want  this  useless  killing  eliminated. ' 
De-beaking  also  cools  birds  tem¬ 
pers. 

4.  The  feed  contains  a  coccidiostat  to 
10-12  weeks  of  age,’ at  no  cost  to 
the  buyer. 

5.  Every  lot  of  started  pullets  is 
open  for  inspection  to  the  buyer  at 
all  times  if  visited  in  the  company 
of  an  authorized  individual,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  buyer  and  the  raiser.  No 
unauthorized  people  are  permitted 
on  the  premises  where  started  pul¬ 
lets  are  being  grown. 

6.  The  delivery  cost  is  computed  at 
50  per  bird  within  a  50  mile  radius 
in  large  lots. 

7.  The  buyer  has  been  advised  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  his  payments  per  pullet 
will  be  as  follows:  250  on  order; 
250  when  birds  placed  in  brooder 
house;  250  at  end  of  1st,  2nd  and 
3rd  months  and  250  at  end  of  4th 
month,  plus  delivery  costs  at  de¬ 
livery  time. 

Wherever  possible,  financial  arrange- 
ments  are  made  between  a  buyer  and 
a  bank,  or  the  Production  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  his  area.  All  started  pullets 
are  kept  chattel-free  in  order  that  the 
uyer  can  offer  them  to  a  lender  on  his 
terms. 


Contracts 

A-  contract  is  undoubtedly  a  useful 
‘Ustrument  between  the  buyer  and  the 
sehei-  of  started  pullets.  Truthfully, 
e  ^ave  been  trying  to  develop  such  a 
contract.  To  date  we  have  not  finished 
,, ls  instrument,  which  must  be  fair  to 
ii  ?  buyer  and  the  seller.  Yet,  we  have 
f°  biiled  to  deliver,  nor  has  the  buyer 

let  e<*  *-°  acceP^  uil  of  the  started  pul- 
..  raised  under  our  program.  Some 
say  we  are  lucky,  others  will  say 
we  are  naive,  and  probably  in  due  time 
the  W^1  have  a  contract  available.  But 
e^eii  *s  a  lot  of  truth  in  the  saying 
*a  when  a  better  mouse-trap  is  built, 
e  world  beats  a  path  to  your  door.” 
e  have  left  behind  an  unsatisfied  de¬ 


mand  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
started  pullets. 

We  have  already  laid  out  farm  pro¬ 
grams  whereby  a  poultryman  will  have 
us  rear  enough  pullets  to  fill  all  of  his 
henhouses  on  a  given  date.  At  least  5 
months  before  delivery,  the  poultryman 
places  his  order  with  us  for  a  new  batch 
of  started  pullets. 

A  month  or  so  before  the  pullets  ar¬ 
rive,  he  calls  in  his  poultry  buyer  and 
sells  all  the  old  hens  off  the  farm. 

The  farmer  cleans  up  the  premises, 
packs  his  wife  and  children  into  the 
family  car  and  takes  off  for  a  2  to  4 
week  vacation,  just  like  any  broiler- 
man  or  other  working  American.  The 
day  after  he  arrives  home,  the  pullets 
are  brought  to  his  farm,  and  he  is  back 
in  business. 

If  you  examine  this  program,  it  is  not 
nearly  as  “crazy”  as  it  sounds.  With¬ 
out  a  doubt,  during  a  period  of  3 
months,  the  poultryman’ s  income  is 
non-existent.  However,  his  clean  en¬ 
vironment-reared  birds,  having  been 
brought  onto  a  thoroughly  clean  farm 
must  give  a  splendid  account  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  can  deliver  the  capabilities 
of  the  breeding  put  into  the  stock, 
without  interference  from  the  diseases 
transmitted  by  older  birds  on  the  farm. 

The  higher  rate  of  production  and 
the  lower  mortality,  will  more  than 
make  up  for  the  reduced  income  dur¬ 
ing  the  farmer’s  vacation  and  “pullet 
finishing”  periods.  Today,  the  poultry- 
man  feels  like  a  slave  to  his  profession. 
He  is  chasing  himself  to  get  ready  for 
the  new  chicks;  usually  under  the  most 
difficult  conditions.  He  never  takes  a 
real  vacation  from  his  work.  Started 
pullets  is  the  greatest  advance  in  re¬ 


leasing  the  poultryman  from  year- 
around  drudgery. 

Started  pullets  will  rise  or  fall 
through  “need”  and  “performance,”  or 
the  lack  of  both.  They  are  being  buf¬ 
feted  today  by  disbelievers  and  those 
who  want  nothing  to  do  with  extra 
effort  and  imagination. 

The  hatcheryman  who  has  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  doing  anything  except  hatch¬ 
ing  baby  chicks;  the  hatcheryman  who 
has  no  experience  in  raising  chickens 
and  who  cannot  raise  pullets  success¬ 
fully;  the  poultryman  who  says  I  can¬ 
not  trust  anybody'  but  myself  to  do  a 
good  job;  and  the  poultryman  who  for¬ 
gets  about  the  cost  of  his  buildings,  his 
equipment  and  his  labor,  and  says  I  can 
raise  them  cheaper,  will  all  attempt  to 
dissuade  you  from  seeing  for  yourself 
how  started  pullets  can  make  money 
for  you. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

June  22 — Northern  New  York  Rabbit 
Breeders’  Club  Rabbit  Show.  Town  Fire 
Barn,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

June  22-27— 37th  Annual  4-H  Clubs 
Statewide  Camp,  at  Univ.  Rhode  Island, 
Kingston. 

June  24-27— State  4-H  Club  Cong¬ 
ress,  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  25-27  —  Agricultural  Teachers 
Conference,  Cornell  University. 

June  26,  27 — NEPPCO  Business  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  for  Egg  and  Poul¬ 
try  Marketing  Cooperatives,  Eastern 
Slope  Inn,  North  Conway,  N.  H. 

June  26-28 — Eleventh  Annual  Del- 
marva  Chicken  Festival,  Denton,  Mary¬ 
land. 
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NEW,  LOW  PRICES 
ON  THE  FAMOUS  RAVEN 

Silo-Cap 


Stop  spoilage— make  feed  more  nourishing 
—cut  feed  cost.  And  you  save  MORE  at 
this  new  price. 

More  value  from  your 
silage.  Seamless  plastic 
seals  in  nutrition  .  .  . 
locks  out  air  and  mois¬ 
ture.  Easy  to  install  — 
pays  for  itself  in  better 
feed,  and  lower  supple¬ 
ment  cost.  Order  now. 

Send  check  or  money 
order  for  postage  paid 
shipment  by  return  mail. 


$4« 

FITS  12’  SILO 

$5” 

FITS  14’  SILO 

$7  49 

■  • 

FITS  16’  SILO 
$3  99 

FITS  18’  SILO 


Silo-Cap 

RAVEN  INDUSTRIES,  Box  227,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 
Send  Cheek  or  Money  Order.  Postage  Paid. 


* 


> 


f 

with  hulk  milk  cooling 


Archie  Moot,  of  Munnsville 
11  in  Madison  County,  is  just 
i**  one  of  the  many,  many 
Upstate,  N.  Y.  farmers  who  use  bulk 
milk  coolers. 

Bulk  milk  cooling  ends  the  back¬ 
breaking  work  of  lifting  heavy  cans, 
helps  produce  higher  quality  milk 
with  greater  returns.  To  keep  oper¬ 
ating  costs  down,  make  sure  your 


electric  wiring  is  properly  installed, 
and  your  electrical  hot  water  supply 
is  adequate.  / 

Why  not  ask  a  Niagara  Mohawk 
Farm  Service  Representative  to  help 
you  plan  the  best,  most  economical 
bulk  milk  cooler  installation?  His 
advice  is  free  .  .  .  just  call  your 
nearest  Niagara  Mohawk  office  for 
information. 


LIVE  BETTER  .  .  .  FARM  BETTER  .  .  .  ELECTRICALLY 


niagara  •  mohawk 
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TOMPKINS «* CORTLAND  COUNTY  HAY  DA 

PARTI Ci PAT  1  NCr  DEALERS 
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W.  J<  PRICE  -  SONS  "H  AK-.i  MAC  HMt£RT 


Here  are  the  names  of  Tompkins  anti  Cortland  counties 
equipment  dealers  who  showed  and  demonstrated  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  lots  of  haymaking  machinery  I  have  ever 
seen,  some  60  different  pieces  in  all. 


ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  early  June  day,  my 
son,  Don,  Assistant  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  of  American  Agriculturist,  and 
I  went  to  Malloryville  (near  Cortland, 
N.  Y.)  to  attend  a  “Hay  Day.”  I  don’t 
know  when  I  have  had  a  more  profitable 
or  interesting  time. 

The  meeting  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cortland  and  Tompkins  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Departments,  cooperating  with  the 
farm  equipment  dealers  of  both  counties. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  demon¬ 
strate  methods  and  equipment  of  modern 
haymaking,  but  equally  important  was  the 
opportunity  that  farmers  had  to  visit  with 
old  friends  and  compare  notes. 

The  best  way  I  can  tell  the  story  is  with 
the  pictures  and  descriptions  on  these  two 
pages. 

E.  R.  Eastman 


Martin  Beck  and  I  agreed  that  if  our  grandfathers  or  great¬ 
grandfathers  who  cut  their  hay  with  a  scythe  had  seen  this 
field  chopper  and  blower  at  work,  they  would  have  thought 
they  had  delirium  tremens.  My  own  father  never  saw  a  trac¬ 
tor  to  say  nothing  of  hundreds  of  other  pieces  of  modern 
equipment.  All  he  had  when  he  started  farming  was  a  team 
of  horses,  a  lumber  wagon,  a  plow  and  drag,  a  cultivator  and 
hand  tools. 

Martin  told  me  at  the  demonstration  that  he  had 
more  invested  in  farm  machinery  than  he  had  in  his 
large  farms  and  buildings. 


aiur  ctiiu 


MAKING  HAY 


/N  While  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  crowd  attending  ”Ha) 
\  Day,”  this  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  great  interest 
1  k*  farm  people  have  in  modern  farm  equipment. 

V-  1  Here  they  are  listening  to  Prof.  L.  W.  Knapp  of  Cor¬ 
nell  demonstrate  how  tractors  kill  farmers.  Prof.  Knapp  haS 
promised  to  tell  his  story  on  this  page  in  an  early  issue. 
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THE  ’58  WAY 


This  picture  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  haymaking  equipment 
demonstrated  on  June  2nd  on  Martin  Beck’s  farm.  There  was  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  haymaking  machinery  and  trae- 
.  tors  alone,  with  almost  every  farm  equipment  manufacturer  repre¬ 
sented. 

In  addition  to  the  tractors  of  different  makes,  there  were  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  mowing  machines,  hay  crushers  and  crimpers  with 
choppers  and  blowers.  What  a  long  way  all  farm  machinery  has  come 
since  I  was  a  boy. 

The  chopper  and  blower  alone  make  it  possible  with  one  operation 
to  mow  the  grass,  chop  it,  blow  it  into  a  wagon  with  a  high  box,  and 
from  there  blow  it  into  the  silo  without  a  single  stroke  of  hand  work. 

With  a  crusher  or  crimper,  it  is  possible  to  dry  the  stems  at  the  same 
rate  with  which  the  leaves  are  dried,  which  saves  from  1/3  to  2/3  of 
the  time  in  drying  grass  or  hay. 


bon  ami  I  got  a  kick  out  of  this  scene.  Most  of  the  men  on  the  truck 
"ere  absorbed  in  what  Prof.  Knapp  was  saying  about  farm  safety, 
out  what  about  the  fellow  on  the  truck  who  had  his  back  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings?  Maybe  he  had  had  a  fight  with  his  wife  that  morning.  Also, 
look  closely  now.  What  about  the  fellow  sound  asleep  under  the 
wagon?  Probably  it  was  some  poor  dealer,  tired  out  with  the  big  job 


getting  his  equipment  to  the  “Hay  Day 


”  and  demonstrating  it. 


r 


Here’s  a  modern  version  of  a  really 
old-fashioned  farm  tool — the  hay  ted¬ 
der.  It’s  a  practical  machine  for  dry¬ 
ing  hay. 


(P 


This  is  my  friend. 
Haven  H.  Main,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Farm 
Equipment  Dealers 
Association.  Haven 
is  doing  a  grand  job 
in  helping  his  dealer 
members  serve  the 
farmers  of  their 
communities. 


»  The  best  part  of  my 
^ J  J  visit  to  attend  “Hay 
y  Day”  on  the  Martin 
Beck  farm  on  June 
2nd  was  the  opportunity  1  had 
to  visit  with  ray  longtime  friend, 
Martin  Beck,  left.  Martin  and 
his  wife  are  true  m««tf*r  farm¬ 
ers.  Starting  on  a  small  scale,  by 
hard  work  and  ability  they  have 
built  a  large,  progressive  and 
successful  farm  enterprise.  Best 
of  all,  they  are  raising  and  edu¬ 
cating  a  family  of  children  and 
find  time  to  take  an  active  part 
with  the  neighbors  in  commun¬ 
ity  enterprises. 

When  Martin  and  I  get  to¬ 
gether,  we  settle  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  world.  The  trouble 
is,  they  don’t  stay  settled. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTXUT 

""P*  WO  LITTLE  sisters  had  been  out 
at  an  evening  birthday  party.  It 
was  after  nine  when  they  reached  home 
and  they  were  both  very  tired. 

One  of  the  little  girls  undressed 
hurriedly  and  hopped  into  bed.  The 
other  little  girl  looked  very  surprised 
and  said: 

“Retsv,  aren  t  you  going  to  say  your 
p ravers?  ” 

“Oh.  no,”  said  Betsy.  “I  wouldn’t 
wake  God  up  at  this  late  hour!” 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514. 
ITHACA  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  required. 

"  i  — 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE — T  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  tots.  E.  C. 
Talbot  Leonardsville  New  York 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden;  Tuesday  at  Caledonia, 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more!  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


HEREFORDS 

POLLED  HEREFORDS  —  Purebred,  certified 
herd.  Cows  with  calves,  3  yearling  bulls,  7  heif¬ 
ers.  Francis  Warner  Chenango  Forks,  R.D.  1, 

N.JY. _ _ ' _ 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  bulls  and 
heifers.  Also  few  horned  cows  with  polled  calves 
at  foot.  Robert  J.  Generaux,  Reeds  Corners,  Gor¬ 
ham  Road,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley 
3022. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,- Greene,  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


PONIES 

SHETLAND  PONY  SALE,  July  10-11-12,  1958, 
Marion,  Kentucky,  in  the  nation’s  most  modern 
coliseum.  First  day,  grade  ponies  42”  and  under; 
2nd  day.  register-only;  3rd  day,  grade  and  regis¬ 
tered.  Consignments  required  10  days  prior  to 
sale.  $10  each  pony,  plus  10%  commission.  Our 
April  sale  exceeded  all  expectations  and  outlook 
for  this  sale  being  even  better.  Mark  your  calen¬ 
dar  now!  Be  here  as  a  visitor,  buyer  or  seller. 
West  Kentucky  Pony  Sales,  Marion,  Kentucky. 


GOATS 

STAINLESS  STEEL  MILKING  PAILS,  strain¬ 

ers,  bottlecaps,  leather  collars,  etc.  Send  25 <t  for 
catalogue  refunded  with  first  order.  Hoegger 
Supply  Co.,  Box  A,  Milford,  Pa. 


SWINE 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS,  bred  gilts, 
baby  pigs.  More  lean  meat  type.  Large  herd, 
grain  fed.  Inoculated.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincen- 
town,  New  Jersey. 


SHEEP  _ 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES— Grand  Champion 
ram  lamb  at  Eastern  States.  First  prize — Dutch¬ 
ess  County  Fair;  second  prize— yearling  at  East¬ 
ern  States.  He  has  produced  excellent  type  ram 
lambs,  many  twins,  good  size.  Reservations  for 
ram  lambs  accepted  for  shipment  at  weaning 
time,  $40.00  F.O.B.  Hycte  Park,  N.  Y.  Inspection 
welcomed.  Make  your  own  selection.  Write  E.  I. 
Hatfield,  Quaker  Lane  Farms,  Hyde  Park,  New 
York. 


DOGS 

FOR  Sale  :  REGISTERED,  long-eared,  black 
and  tan  fox  hound  pups.  Joseph  Zaleski,  RD 

Box  281,  Jermyn,  Penna. _ 

GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke,  New  York. 

BOXERS  —  CROPPED.  INOCULATED.  Cham' 

pionship  breeding.  They  satisfy.  John  Thurber. 
Ithaca  New  York 

CHIHUAHUAS— REGISTERED  PUPPIES— tiny, 
lively.  Mrs.  M.  W.  Wells,  Conesus,  New  York. 
AIREDALE  PUPS  AKC  litter  registered,  females 
$20.00,  males  $25.00.  Stanley  Smith,  Monmouth, 
Maine. _ _ _ 

ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES  pure  white,  fine  pets. 
$25  each.  Albert  Lasher,  136  East  State  St., 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  are  dependable  for  top 
breeding.  Get  the  latest  information  about  the 
Mount  Hope  Queen!  Our  Strain  Cross  Leghorns 
are  giving  wonderful  results.  Get  our  prices  be¬ 
fore  ordering  chicks.  For  the  best  heavies  buy 
our  first  generation  Harco  R.  I.  Reds,  and  our 
all  Harco  Sex-links.  Also  Lawton  White  Rocks. 
Our  Cornish  Cross  will  please  you  with  their  fast 
growth.  They  are  beautiful,  and  broad.  A  Mount 
Hope  Franchise  Hatchery  is  our  guarantee  of 
quality.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum-typhoid 
Clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504  Greenwich.  New  York 

SUNNY  BROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
ny brook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc..  A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  106.  Hudson  N  Y  Phone  8  1611. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75  -  100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds.  Hampshires  Crosses.  Price  at 
hatchery  Surplus  Chick  Co.  Milesburg  4.  Pa 

BLOODTESTED  ROCKS,  REDS,  Crosses,  all 

heavies,  $6.00  per  100.  Leg.  broiler-fryers,  $1.75 
— 100.  Ship  at  once.  COD.  Crestwood  Farms, 

Sheridan  7,  Pa. _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  tne  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers,  RD  5A,  -Ithaca,  New  York. 
Phone  4-6336. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PULLETS  _ 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED’  PULLETS — available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets).  Ready-to-lay  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


OUCKS 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  June  $24.95 
- — 100.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Penna. 
JANSEN  STRAIN  KHAKI -CAMP BELL  duck- 
lings.  12— $4.00;  25— $6.50;  100— $21.00.  Howard 
Butler,  Otego,  New  York. 


TURKEYS 

TURKEY  POULTS — EGGS — BROAD  BREASTED 
Bronze.  October,  November,  December  delivery. 
Lukert’s  Hatchery.  East  Moriches.  N.  Y.'  Phone 
CE  3-0427. _ 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  Segars  Broadwhites 
B.B.  Bronze,  small  white  poults.  Free  literature, 
prices.  .Bartlett’s  Turkey  Hatchery.  R#6.  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. 


GEESE 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS;  Large  fast  growing  strain. 
$1.50  each.  Minimum  6  postpaid.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Fred  Wilson  Easthampton,  Mass. 


_ _ GAME  BIRDS _ 

RING  NECK  PHEASANT — Eggs  or  chicks,  order 
now.  Special  rate.  Non-flying  pinioned  pheasant 
also  available.  Write  or  phone  for  details.  West 
&  Page,  Pheasant  Farm,  Sutton,  N.  H. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  NRBA  Rabbit  News. 
Box  243,  Thompson  Conn. 

ANGORA  RABBITS  HEAVYWEIGHT  commer¬ 
cial  woolers  well  known  northern  strain  stock 
now  available.  Information:  George  N.  Misner, 
Box  506,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


FISH 

FISH  FOR  FARM  PONDS;  Bass,  trout,  wall¬ 
eyes,  muskies,  channel  cats,  bullheads,  blue,  red 
gills,  crappies,  rock  bass,  perch,  sheepheads, 
white  bass.  Aquatic  plants.  Order  with  confi¬ 
dence  from  Pennsylvania’s  largest  fish  hatchery. 
Zetts  Fish  Hatchery,  Drifting,  Penna. 


BEES 

PACKAGE  BEES.  MY  NORTHERN-BRED 
Italians  and  Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  pro 
ductive,  they  will  produce  your  honey  and  pol¬ 
linate  your  crops.  Two  pounds  $4.60;  three 
pounds  $5  70,  queens  included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10 
per  package.  None  COD.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stock 
ton,  New  Jersey. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL _ ( 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH,  Ark.  Free 
Catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

POSITION  DESIRED  —  COLLEGE  Graduate, 
Major  Agronomy,  experience  —  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  farming.  Box  514-YD,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN  WOULD  like  work 
on  dairy  farm.  Knowledge  of  all  machinery, 
breeding,  crop  raising.  Would  also  be  interested 
in  share-basis.  Box  514-KL,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

COOK  —  LOVELY  HOME  in  country  near  New 
York.  Separate  apartment  completely  air  condi¬ 
tioned.  Only  those  interested  in  a  permanent  po¬ 
sition  with  security  and  under  50  years  need 
apply.  Box  514-CR  American  Agriculturist, 
lmaca,  N.  Y. 

CHAUFFEUR-BUTLER  UNDER  50.  Lovely  home 
in  country.  Private  quarters  completely  air  con¬ 
ditioned.  Only  those  interested  in  a  permanent 
position  with  security  apply.  Box  514-UD,  Ameri- 
can  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

MARRIED  MAN  TO  MANAGE  and  operate 
layer-breeder  poultry  farm.  Experience  necessary. 
Modem  home,  good  salary.  Write  or  call  Earl 
Walker,  Huested’s  Hatchery,  Greenville,  'N.  Y. 
Phone  54244. _ _ 

FREE  RETAIL  and  wholesale  price  list  on  used 
clothing.  Box  44,  Knickerbocker  Sta.,  N.  Y.  2, 
New  York. 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime  Raising  Earthworms!” 
Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. _ 

FIFTY  HYBRID  EARTHWORMS  sample  ship¬ 
ment  75  cents.  L  Jay  Mail  Orders,  Canterbury, 
New  Hampshire. 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 

BEAUTIFUL,  EXOTIC  HAWAIIAN  house  plant, 
Ti  Log.  Ancient  Hawaiians  used  roots  to  make 
liquor,  leaves  to  make  hula  skirts.  Place  in  one- 
inch  of  water  and  watch  it  grow.  Will  have  at 
least  2  sprouts  within  2  weeks.  4”  long — 3-$2.00 
postpaid.  Hammond  Imports,  Box  81,  Mason- 
ville.  New  Jersey. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

BALSAM  TREES  FOR  XMAS  tree  plantations, 
8  to  12  inches  $5.00  per  hundred.  Dr.  E.  A. 
Foote,  Box  184,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 

NORTHERN  SELECTED/*  STATE  inspected, 
true  to  name,  strawberry  plants.  Dunlap,  Bea¬ 
ver,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Premier,  Sparkle,  Robin¬ 
son,  Wis.  261,  Wis.  214,  Wis.  537;  100-$3.50. 
250-$8.25,  500-$15.00.  Gem,  Superfection,  Stream¬ 
liner,  Webster,  (everbearing)  50-$3.00,  100-$5.25. 
-Latham,  Viking,  Newburg,  June,  raspberry 
plants.  10-$2.10,  25-$5.00,  50-$9.00.  Canoe  birch, 
2’ -3’,  4-51.75 ;  sugar  maple,  silver  maple,  2’ -3’, 
4-$1.75.  Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  2’^’, 
2 -$5.00  All  stock  prepaid  to  your  door.  Brule 
Valley  Nurseries,  Brule,  Wisconsin. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  _ 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS.  Cheesecloth 
150  yards  by  36”  in  convenient  10  yard  lengths. 
$7.00  prepaid  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hem, 
Thornwood,  New  York. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York. 
SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar- 

keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED:  OLD  AIRPLANES,  Autogiros,  etc. 
Any  make,  age,  condition.  Hurlburt,  ISO  Shel¬ 
burne  St.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


WOOL  WANTED 

HIGHEST  MARKET  PRICES  PAID.  Ship  direct 
to  Paul  'Bara tier.  Parish,  New  York. 


v  HAY  AND  OATS  ' 

CLOVER  HAY — Young  timothy  wanted,  finest 
quality.  '  Loading  from  wagons  to  trailers  in 
fields.  Advise  price,  quantity,  etc.  S.  A.  Rauch, 
New  Hope,  Penna.  Volunteer  2-2081. 

HAY  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CUTTING  Alfalfa- 
Timothy  mixed  feeding  hay.  Mulch  hay,  wheat 
straw,  ear  corn.  James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca, 
Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y  Phone  HO-92885. _ 

WANTED ;  ALFALFA  HAY,  first  and  second 
cutting.  We  will  take  from  field  when  baled. 
Harold  Doane,  Chemung,  New  York. 


SILOS 

SILO-MATIC  SILO  UNLOADERS  and  Scru- 
Feed’r  Auger  Bunk  Conveyors  feed  cattle  me¬ 
chanically.  Save  time  and  labor.  Built  for  years 
of  dependable  service  by  Van  Dusen  &  Co..  Inc.. 
Wayzata,  Minnesota 


P H OTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE _ 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  pockette 
album  25c:  12-352.  Young  Photo  Service.  62C 
Schenectady  1  NY 

PHOTO  ENLARGEMENT  8x10  black  and  white 
of  your  ’avorite  negative  $1.00.  Driver  Photos, 
118-49  154th  St.,  Jamaica  34,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

A  GENERAL  STORE,  member  of  Red  &  White 
Food  Stores,  growing  community,  dairy  farm 
area.  Wayne  C.  Harkness,  Gillett,  Penna. 


TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COVERS— Tarpaulins  —  Save— Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
witn  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5.04;  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc., 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  CATALOG  MAILED  FREE!  3,186  bar 
gains,  34  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses  World’s  largest!  58  years  service 
Strout  Realty.  251-R  4th  Ave..  New  York  10. 
\Tew  York 

FARMS  AND  COUNTRY  HOMES  for  sale 

throughout  northwest  New  Jersey.  What  do  you 
need?  Charles  G.  Ort.  Box  A,  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED,  ALL  TYPES  FARMS,  acreage,  vil- 
lage  and  rural  dwelling,  business  opportunities 
for  sale,  phone  or  write,  W.  W.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

INTERESTING,  PROFITABLE  EASY  WORK, 
raising  smaa  animais  ior  iauoratories.  Beautitul, 
modernized  home  on  20  acres.  Perennial  and 
rose  gardens.  Easy  financing  to  right  person. 
Desiraoie  tor  parcnersmp.  iteiiring,  z0  years  in 
business.  Full  information,  write  Box  514-RK, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


_ NEW  AND  JJSED  EQUIPMENT 

KNIVES:  Field  harvesters  and  silo  fillers,  $5.50 
each.  John  Deere,  Case,  Skyline,  McCormick, 
Papec,  New  Holland.  Most  baler  knives  $6.75 
each.  Highest  quality.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Postpaid.  C.O.D.  and  $1.  Also  available  through 
farm  equipment  dealers.  Agricultural  Knives, 
Bald  wins  vide,  N.  Y. 

50  USED  BALERS— Used  New  Holland  68-PTO,' 
6  AC  roto  balers  $450,  up;  6  Moline  wire  tie 
$395,  up;  John  Deere  $395.  up;  20  New*  Holland 
from  $450,  up;  IHC  45  T;  IHC  50  T  from  $425, 
up;  15  forage  harvesters,  AC  and  New  Holland 
with  sickle  head.  IHC  $295,  up;  Papec  $295,  up; 
John  Deere  with  both  heads  $595.  Case  both 
heads  $425.  Fox  chopper  both  heads  $725.  See- 
man  rototiller  with  100  H.P.  Continental  motor, 
new  condition,  $1075.  Seaman  rototiller  3  pt. 
hitch,  ideal  for  landscaping,  new,  $595.  15  acres 
covered  with  equipment.  Largest  selection.  Don 
Howard,  Canandaigua,  New  York. 

ELECTRIC  FORK  LIFT  TRUCK.  2000  lb.  127” 
lift.  Sit  down  rider  type,  with  Edison  Odorless 
long  life  battery  and  heavy  duty  charger.  Also, 
walkie  type  electric  pallet  truck,  4000  lb.  7” 
lift  with  charger.  Vi  of  new  price.  Hawley  Smith 
Co.,  Croton  Falls  4,  New  York. 

ELECTRIC  MOTORS:  One  20  HP  Allis-Chalmers 
and  one  30  HP  Westinghouse,  both  220  volts ; 
45  ampere;  3  phase;  60  cycle;  speed,  860  with 
starting  units.  W.  P.  K.  White  &  Son,  Batavia, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE— FARMALL  A  TRACTOR,  mow-er 
cultivator  $375.  Cletrac  AG  with  front  end 
loader  $1000.  Richard  Klingler,  Lazy  Acres,  East 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 

STONE  PICKING  EASY— any  size,  dig  out,  load, 
unload,  automatically.  Under  $100.00.  Tuttle 
Tools,  Buskirk,  New  York. 

DON’T  BEAT  AROUND  THE  BUSH.  Pul*.  it 
quickly,  easily,  safely,  with  automatic  Touch- 
and-Go  puller.  D.  E.  Knowles,  Inc.,  Pittsfield, 
Maine. 

SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be- 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  this. 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to 
first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe.  DePere  49,  Wis. 
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Aug.  16  Issue . 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  TianTdean. 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms 
Nold  Farm  Supply  Rome,  N.  Y. 

DEPRESSION  PRICES.  WE  SELL  CHEAP~§ave 

75%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1958 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  N.  Dakota 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

SEW  AND  WIN  WITH  COTTON  BAGS.  24  cash 
prizes  and  a  Singer  Portable  sewing  machine  at 
your  state  or  regional,  fair.  Week’s  entertain¬ 
ment  in  New  York  City  and  valuable  gifts  for 
national  winners.  Write:  Cotton  Council,  Box 
9906,  Memphis  12,  Tenn. 

MAKE  NEW,  DELIGHTFUL,  soapless  "shampoo 

at  home.  Materials  to  make  one  quart,  $1.00. 
Sample,  25c.  Nothing  to  add  but  water.  Moon 
Chemical,  Martville,  N.  Y. 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating,  De¬ 
tails  free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22,  Calif. 

DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1.  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors,  12  Cedar,  Akron,  New  York. 

LET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  for 
you.  Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  t. 
MEN’S  TEE  SHIRTS — dacron  reinforced  collar, 
combed  yarn,  processed  for  minimum  shrinkage, 
super  fine  white.  Sizes  small,  medium,  large, 
extra  large.  Buy  a  year’s  supply,  $6.95  a  dozen. 
Postpaid.  Check  or  money  order.  E.  Mathers, 
Stafford,  N.  Y 

DRESSES  24c ;  SHOES  392 ;  MEN’S  suits  $4.95; 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Transworld  164  AF.  Christopher.  Brooklyn 
12,  New  York. _ _ 

IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS,  made  spe¬ 

cifically  for  tatting.  Full  IOV2”  size,  white  only. 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  E.  &  S. 
Sales.  Dept.  A  P  O.  Box  417,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

NYLONS-  HALF  PRICE.  Ladies  first  quality 

$1.99  3  pair  box.  Men’s  good  irregulars  49<i  pair, 
stretch  knit  to  fit  any  foot,  colors,  long  wear. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  O.  E.  Huse  Agt„ 

Kents  Hill,  Maine.  _ 

LADIES — GARDEN  IN  BEAUTY  and  comfort. 
Japanese  silk  ‘‘Fan  Hat.”  Chic  for  beach  wear. 
Winsome  and  practical.  $1.00  postpaid.  Hammond 
Imports.  Dept.  A.  Box  81,  Masonviile,  New 
Jersey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RUBBER  STAMP  with  your  name  and  address. 

3  lines.  $1.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog.  Cham¬ 
plain  Industries,  Grand  Isle  2,  Vermont. _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices 
Tree.  Cassel,  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
SHAVE  ALL  YEAR  FOR  only  $1.00.  Direct  fac- 
tory  shipment  100  blades,  double  edge,  preci¬ 
sion  cut,  surgical  steel,  will  give  the  perfect 
shave  of  your  life  or  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent 
Send  only  $1.00  lo  LeBeau  Sates,  Box  o84,  New 

Haven,  Conn. _ _ _ 

SONGPOEMS  AND  LYRICS  Wanted!  Mail  to.’ 
Tin  Pan  Alley,  Inc..  1650  Broadway.  New  YorK 
19,  New  York.  


COMPLETE  LIGHTNING  ROD  SERVICE.  De¬ 
signed  for  you.  Underwriters  Laboratories  ap¬ 
proved.  Free  inspection.  Free  survey  and  esti¬ 
mates.  Morse-Collins,  Inc.,  148-H  Coddmgton 
Road.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  4-0445. 


WHOLESALE  CATALOG,  tremendous  savings, 
nntinnflllv  Arivprtispri  mprnhandise.  Sl.uu  aepOMt. 


New  York  _ 

‘‘BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”— $1.00  YEAR,  20c 

T  rr  n  oRin  T  ifo  ™  ^  TT^t 'fro  1  £  NPW  lOiK* 


One -Act  Plays 

INEXPENSIVE! 

ROYALTY-FREE! 

EASY  TO  PRODUCE! 

To  Count  Thirteen 
Holloway's  Hired  Hand 
Three  Cheers  for  Woody 
Henpecked 

The  New  Hired  Hand 
Out  of  the  Night 
Oh  Doctor! 

Christmas  on  the  Farm 
The  Electric  Fence 
The  Opened  Road 

What  Men  Think  of  the  Home  Bureau 
Thirty-Five  Cents  Each 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

ONE-ACT  PLAY  DEPARTMENT 
P.O.  Box  367-P 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


NEW,  NATURAL  LIGHTWEIGHT 

DENTAL  PLATE 


MADE  FROM  Y OUR  OLD  ONE— New.  Professional 

Method  gives  you  natural-looking,  perfect-fitting  P,a*r' 
plate— upper,  lower  or  partial— from  your  old  c 
loose  plate  without  an  impression.  CLINIGALmetno 
means  fast  service,  huge  savings.  Try  new  plate  lunou 
days  at  our  risk.  New  plates  sent  you  Air  Mail  same  aay.  -  jj  par^cr 

SEND  NO  MONEY  lar8SFRl¥.nN™°oast?  No^bftestion*  Act"”^ 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LAB., 335  W.MadlsonSt.,D  X-l 486A,Cfilcago  . 
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POLLED  DORSET 


ANEW  member  of  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire’s  Dorset  flock  is 
the  polled  ram  exhibited  here  by  Prof. 
Gerald  L.  Smith  of  the  Animal  Science 
Department.  The  18-month-old  animal 
is  a  son  of  the  first  polled  Dorset  ram 
lambed  at  the  North  Carolina  institu¬ 


tion.  When  mated  with  the  Dorset 
flock,  Smith  said,  30  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  ewe  lambs  born  are  expected  to  be 
hornless.  Ram  lambs  sired  may  have 
very  light  scurs,  full  sets  of  horns  or 
some  variation  of  the  two  extremes. 
The  University’s  flock  is  at  Durham. 


NEW  REMEDY  FOR 
ANEMIA 

ANEW  REMEDY  is  being  welcomed 
to  prevent  anemia  in  baby  pigs. 
The  remedy  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
hypodermic  injection  into  the  buttock 
muscles  of  the  young  pig.  Tests  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  indicate  that 
this  remedy,  which  was  first  developed 
in  England  for  humans,  lasts  longer 
than  older  methods  used.  The  injection 
is  made  between  the  third  and  tenth 
day  after  birth  and  lasts  up  to  six 
'weeks. 

Older  methods  of  handling  the  prob¬ 
lem  included  giving  the  young  pigs  ac¬ 
cess  to  range  which,  of  course,  is  im¬ 
practical  in  winter,  painting  the  sows’ 
udders  daily  with  a  compound  contain¬ 
ing  iron,  and  giving  the  pigs  some  iron 
compound  by  mouth. 

—  a.  a,  — 

SPRINKLING  PIGS 

A  TRUCK  load  of  110  hogs  periodi 
cally  sprinkled  on  the  way  to  mar¬ 
ket  lost  226  pounds  less  weight  than  a 
similar  load  not  sprinkled.  In  addition, 
6  of  the  unsprinkled  hogs  died,  caus¬ 
ing  additional  loss. 

The  USDA  made  the  trial,  fitting  a 
large  truck  tractor  with  pipes  with 
small  holes  and  a  fitting  so  that  the 
driver  could  stop  on  the  way  to  market, 
attach  a  hose  to  a  water  faucet  and 
give  the  hogs  a  cool  bath.  USDA  says 
that  the  sprinkler  can  be  installed  for 
?35.00.  I’ll  bet  an  ingenious  farmer 
could  do  it  for  half  the  price! 


This  Prize  Angus  heifer,  bred  and  raised 
by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture  At  Cornell  University,  was  delivered 
May  26  to  President  Eisenhower's  farm  at 
Geftysburg,  pa.  The  heifer  was  purchased 
ast  toll  as  a  birthday  gift  for  the  Presi- 
ent  by  Victor  Emanuel  of  New  York  City 
“n*l  George  Allen  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

c  was  kept  at  Cornell  until  she  was 
safc  in  calf. 


400TH  GOLD  MEDAL 
HOLSTEIN  SIRE  NAMED 

A  MAINE  bull  has  moved  into  the 
stream  of  dairy  cattle  history  as 
the  400th  Gold  Medal  Sire  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  The  Holstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America. 

He  is  Raymau  Aim  Una  Dauntless 
Jim — until  his  death  in  1952  a  key 
member  of  Raymond  and  Maurice 
Keene’s  Raymau  Farms  herd  near  Au¬ 
burn. 

Of  his  15  daughters  officially  classi¬ 
fied  for  type,  one  scored  “Excellent”  the 
highest  designation  attainable.  Three 
others  were  a  notch  lower  in  the  “Very 
Good”  bracket;  13  tested  daughters  av¬ 
eraged  13,496  lbs.  milk  and  537  lbs. 
fat. 

The  Gold  Medal  award  ranks  as  the 
highest  possible  recognition  a  Holstein 
sire  can  receive.  It  is  limited  to  a  se¬ 
lect  few  bulls  with  daughters  meeting 
high  standards  of  both  conformation 
and  production. 

—  A.  A.  — 

COUNCIL  TO  STUDY 
FARM  POWER  LOADS 

THE  NEW  YORK  Farm  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Council  will  put  emphasis  for 
the  next  12  months  on  electric  load 
studies  in  power  supply  and  farm  wir¬ 
ing  systems. 

The  Council  conducts  a  research  and 
educational  program  on  the  use  of 
electricity  on  New  York  farms.  Its 
work  is  directed  by  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  made  up  of  electric  company 
executives  and  New  York  College  of 
Agriculture  administrators.  Dean  W.  I. 
Myers  is  chairman. 

Its  operating  committee,  which  does 
the  research  and  field  work,  consists 
of  farm  service  men  from  the  com¬ 
panies  and  Cornell  professors.  Project 
leader  is  Prof.  C.  N.  Turner,  an  agricul¬ 
tural  engineer.  He  said  of  the  program, 
“The  many,  uses  for  electric  power  in 
the  milk  house,  dairy  barn,  and  poultry 
house  will  be  given  careful  analysis  to 
determine  how  automation  and  mech¬ 
anization  can  reduce  labor  costs  on 
farms.” 

—  A.  A.  — 

LIIERRY  GROWERS  TO 
YOTE  ON  ORDERS 

New  York  growers  of  sour  cherries 
for  processing  will  vote  Monday,  June 
23  on  whether  or  not  they  want  a  mar¬ 
keting  order.  If  the  order  is  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  those  voting,  it  will 
‘become  effective  July  1.  Polls  will  be 
open  from’ 2: 00  to  8:00  P.M. 
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THE  PROBLEM 


#  You  Have  It 

0  You  Don’t  Need  It 
0  Someone  Wants  It 

•  Why  Not  Sell  It 

THE  SOLUTION 

ADVERTISE  your  product  to  an  audience  of  more 
than  227,000  prospects,  at  the  low-rate  of  15c  per  word 
in  the  classified  columns  of  American  Agriculturist. 

Send  your  ad  and  15  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion 
to :  American  Agriculturist,  Advertising  Department,  Box 
514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

To  count  words:  see  upper  left  hand  corner  of  Sub¬ 
scribers’  Exchange  Page. 
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NAMELING  on  cop- 
per  is  a  wonderful 
hobby  for  young  and 
old.  Anyone  can 
learn  to  do  it  and 
make  beautiful  pins, 
earrings,  trays,  etc. 
It  is  not  an  expens¬ 
ive  craft  either, 
t  h  o  u  g  h  the  initial 
cost  of  the  equip- 
ment  may  seem 
large.  Kits  of  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  hobby  shop,  an  art  store, 
or  department  store.  These  kits  usual¬ 
ly  include  a  kiln,  copper  shapes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes,  powdered  enamels  of  as¬ 
sorted  colors,  pins,  screws,  and  several 
tools.  You  may  also  buy  these  in  bulk 
(much  less  expensive  than  buying  a 
kit). 

The  kiln,  of  course,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  equipment.  It  is  a 
little  furnace  which  can  be  heated  to 
about  1500°  F.  and  is  used  for  firing 
or  “baking”  the  articles  you  make. 
Many  types  are  on  the  market,  varying 
in  price  according  to  size  and  quality. 
Small  ones  can  be  purchased  for  as 
little  as  $7.00  to  $10.00  and  will  fire 
objects  up  to  4  inches  wide.  These  are 
convenient  for  persons  working  in  their 
own  home. 

More  substantial  kilns,  costing  from 
$15  to  $20,  will  last  longer  and  fire 
larger  pieces. 

Enamel  is  a  glass-like  substance 
which  is  bought  in  powder  form,  lumps, 
and  threads.  It  is  applied  to  the  copper 
surface  of  the  object  you  are  making, 
and  fired  in  the  kiln  at  such  a  high 
temperature  that  the  enamel  powders 
melt  and  become  fused  to  the  metal. 
Various  colors  may  be  fused  together 
to  form  a  design  on  the  copper  to  make 
the  article  more  interesting  or  beauti¬ 
ful — for  instance,  a  pair  of  earrings. 

Any  of  the  kilns  can  be  attached  to 
a  15  ampere  circuit,  which  is  the  or¬ 
dinary  convenience  circuit  in  a  home. 
If  you  have  an  outlet  where  you  can 
plug  in  an  iron  of  1000  watts,  you  can 
use  a  kiln  of  1000  watts  successfully. 
It  should  be  placed  on  asbestos  if  a 
metal  stand  does  not  come  with  it.  Ad¬ 
ditional  asbestos  will  be  needed  on  the 
working  surface,  and  asbestos  gloves 
are  also  very  essential. 

Your  kitchen  will  provide  most  of 
the  tools  needed  for  enamel  work  — 
metal  pancajce  turners  or  spatulas,  as¬ 
bestos  pads,  and  salt  shakers  for  pow¬ 
ders.  Wire  mesh  or  perforated  metal  to 
place  copper  on  for  firing  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  tin  roofing  company  and 
cut  to  a  size  to  fit  the  chamber  of  the 
kiln. 

s 

Materials  needed  to  clean  the  copper 
are  Sparex,  7001  or  Swish,  steel  wool 
or  vinegar  or  Cameo.  Materials  to  pre¬ 
vent  oxidation  or  a  scale  when  firing 
are  “Protector'4  or  “Smear-On.”  Those 
to  make  enamel  adhere  to  copper  are 
Tragacanth  or  7001.  Tragacanth  can  be 
purchased  in  14 -lb.  cans.  To  prepare  it, 
shake  %  ounce  of  the  flaked  gum  or 
about  two  tablespoons  into  a  quart  of 
water.  Spray  or  brush  it  onto  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  copper. 

There  are  7  important  steps  in  enam¬ 
eling  a  piece  of  copper: 

1.  Clean  the  copper.  The  copper  used 
for  enameling  must  have  a  clean  sur¬ 
face,  as  enamel  powders  will  not  fuse 
to  oily  or  dirty  surfaces.  Any  of  the 


above  materials  are  excellent  for  clean¬ 
ing  copper.  A  carborundum  stone  is 
good  to  clean  edges,  especially  after 
firing  enamel  pieces. 

2.  Brush  the  back  of  the  copper  with 
“Smear-On”  or  “Protector”  with  a  soft 
brush,  to  prevent  oxidizing. 

3.  Spray  or  brush  the  face  of  the  cop¬ 
per  with  a  gum  solution,  as  Traga¬ 
canth,  7001  or  Swish,  to  make  the  pow¬ 
ders  adhere  to  it. 

4.  Dust  the  powdered  enamel  over 
the  surface  of  the  metal  piece  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  powdered  enamel  in  a  small 
bottle  with  a  shaker  top,  or  nylon  hose 
of  coarse  weave  over  it  as  a  sieve. 

5.  Place  the  piece  of  enamel  in  a  kiln 
with  temperature  from  1300  to  1500  de¬ 
grees  F.  (Allow  approximately  40  min¬ 
utes  to  heat  the  kiln  to  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature  before  firing  the  article).  Re¬ 
move  the  piece  from  the  kiln  with  a 
pancake  turner  as  soon  as  the  enamel 
has  melted  to  a  smooth  surface. 

6.  Let  cool  for  10  to  15  minutes. 

7.  Clean  the  parts  of  copper  that 
have  not  been  covered  with  enamel. 
(See  No.  1.  Cleaning  Copper.) 

Color  and  Design 

The  selection  of  colors  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  designs  create  much  the  same 
problems  that  arise  in  any  other  craft. 
Closely  related  colors,  as  yellow,  yel¬ 
low-green  and  green,  are  safest  to  use 
when  several  colored  powders  are  de¬ 
sired,  although  an  opposite  color,  as 
red,  adds  a  bright  touch.  Enamel  pow¬ 
ders  will  not  always  mix  to  make  other 
colors  as  do  ordinary  paints.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  red  and  blue  enamel  will  not  al¬ 
ways  fire  as  purple. 

Dusting 

There  are  many  different  methods  of 
applying  enamel  powders  and  designs. 
Dusting  is  one  of  the  simplest  methods. 
Use  a  salt  shaker  as  a  sieve,  or  a  bottle 
with  a  nylon  stocking  over  it.  Practice 
shaking  the  powder  to  see  how  fast  it 
goes  through.  This  should  be  done  over 
a  clean  piece  of  paper  so  that  the  ena¬ 
mel  can  be  collected  and  put  back  into 
the  bottle. 

’First,  you  spray  the  copper  piece 
with  gum  tragacanth,  or  brush  with 
7001.  This  makes  the  powder  adhere  to 
the  copper.  Then  shake  the  enamel  on 
the  copper,  distributing  it  as  evenly  as 
possible  to  a  thickness  that  covers  the 
copper  completely- — about  %  of  an  inch. 
Next,  place  the  object  in  your  kiln  and 
fire  it  for  several  minutes.  A  clear 
background  is  particularly  useful  with 
transparent  colors,  as  red  or  purple 
enamel.  • 

The  above  procedure  can  be  repeated 
several  times,  using  different  colors. 

Stenciling 

Stenciling  is  a  method  of  decorating 
enamel  with  a  design  cut  from  paper. 
Designs  should  be  simple  in  shape  for 
enameling.  The  shapes  should  be  good 
in  proportion  and  balance  each  other. 
To  practice  designs,  cut  small  shapes 
out  of  paper  and  hold  them  on  the  pin 
or  ash  tray  you  are  enameling,  to  see  if 
they  fit. 

After  one  coat  of  enamel  has  been 
fired,  cut  out  a  simple  paper  form,  such 
as  a  circle,  star,  moon,  or  a  straight 
paper  edge.  See  examples  1  and  2.  Mois¬ 
ten  it  in  water  and  place  it  on  the  fired 
enamel  piece.  Dust  on  one  or  more 
colors.  Remove  the  piece  of  paper  with 
a  toothpick  and  allow  the  piece  to  dry 
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Even  a  beginner 
in  metal  enam¬ 
eling  can  turn 
out  finished 

ti  e  c  e  s  quickly 

id  easily  —  beautiful 
earrings,  pins,  bracelets, 
and  larger  articles  too. 


before  firing.  Repeat  as  many  times  as 
you  have  design  shapes  and  different 
colors.  f 

Enamel  Threads  and  Lumps 

Threads  of  different  colored  enamels 
allow  you  to  make  delicate  line  designs, 
as  in  example  3.  This  method  is  a  good 
one  to  start  with,  since  you  can  prac¬ 
tice  placing  the  threads  on  the  flat 


Example  1. 


Example  2. 


Example  3. 
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Example  4. 


enameled  piece.  You  can  also  add  lumps 
if  you  wish.  When  you  have  the  design 
you  like,  hold  the  threads  and  lumps  in 
place  with  7001  or  agar,  and  then  fire 
in  the  kiln. 

Painting  with  7001  to  form  a  design 
is  another  interesting  method.  First 
fire  a  base  of  enamel  on  the  copper 
piece.  Paint  free  hand  a  simple  design 
over  the  base  enamel  with  7001.  It 
might  be  a  stripe  or  plaid,  as  example 

4.  Dust  one  or  two  colors  on  the  piece, 
shake  the  piece  so  the  excess  enamel 
will  fall  off  and  other  enamel  will  ad¬ 
here  to  the  7001  where  the  design  was 
brushed.  Fire  and  clean. 

Swirling  or  Scrolling  is  done  with 
enamel  lumps.  Fire  a  base  coat  of  ena¬ 
mel,  then  place  several  small  lumps  of 
various  colors  on  •  the  base  coat  witlv 
7001  and  fire  in  kiln.  As  soon  as  the 
lumps  are  soft,  remove  the  piece  long 
enough  to  use  a  swirler  or  dentist’s 
tool  to  stir  the  colors  around  to  form 
a  pattern.  This  has  to  be  done  quickly 
while  the  enamel  is  soft. 

A  small  kiln  with  a  removable  top  is 
better  for  swirling,  as  you  do  not  have 
to  remove  the  piece  from  the  kiln. 

Many  interesting  designs  for  enamel 
pieces  are  made  from  a  combination  of 
the  above  enamel  methods.  You  can 
combine  a  stencil  with  painting  and 
dusting,  or  you  can  mix  enameled  pow¬ 
ders  together  to  obtain  a  mottled  ef¬ 
fect.  You  can  also  add  colored  lumps 
or  threads  to  any  of  the  enamel  meth¬ 
ods  to  obtain  interesting  designs. 

When  you  have  completed  W111 
enameled  design,  clean  the  back  of  the 
copper,  and  attach  the  fixtures  to  ph>s 
and  earrings.  Household  cement,  as 
Duco  or  LePage  Cement,  or  liquid  sol¬ 
der  or  soft  solder  may  be  used.  Soldei 
requires  heat  and  will  withstand  more 
strain  than  cement. 
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Smart  Summer 
Tailorings 


8520  . . .  Contrasting  sash,  fringed, 
adds  the  finishing  touch  to  this 
Sirnple  but  effective  Quick  ’N  Easy 
sheath  with  notched  bateau  neckline 
hat  dips  to  a  V  in  back.  Printed 
attern  in  Misses’  sizes  12-20. 

Price  500 


8214  .  .  .  Rare  find  ...  a  sheath 
with  soft,  easy  lines.  This  one  has  a 
banded  scoop  neckline  and  front. 
Contrasting  jacket,  banded  to  match 
the  dress,  is  extra  dividend.  Lovely 
in  linen,  gingham,  cotton,  broadcloth, 
or  crepe.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses 
and  Women’s  sizes  12-40.  Price  500 


8329  •  •  •  Magic-to  Make  coat 
dress  with  keyhole  neckline,  short 
sleeves,  wraps  to  the  side  and  but¬ 
tons.  Top  stitching  emphasizes  the 
slenderizing  lines.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Half-sizes  14y2-24y3.  Price  500 


604  .  .  .  Portrait-pretty  blouse 
^tended  into  a  frothy  bouffant  skirt. 
°oks  like  summer  itself  in  sheers 
^  semi-sheers.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Asses’  sizes  12-18.  Price  500 


8604-500 
Misses’  12-18 


8520-500 
Misses’  12-20 


8214-500 
Misses’  12-20 
Women’s  40 


8329-500 
Half  Sizes 

141/2-241/2 


T°  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers 
early.  Enclose  cash,  check  or  money  order  for  total  amount  of  patterns. 
Send  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  DEPT., 
c/o  The  Butterick  Co., 

161  Sixth  Avenue, 

New  York  13,  New  York. 

Reherns  will  be  sent  to  you  immediately  by  first  class  mail. 


at 

YOUR  MAILBOX 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


L EE 


OON  after  moving 
into  the  little  white 
house  down  our  coun¬ 
try  road,  a  pair  of 
“newly  -  marrieds’’ 
painted  their  rural 
mail  box  turquoise. 

The  first  time  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  drove  by  we 
realized  how  much  a  little 
paint  would  do  for  a  shabby 
mail  box  and  so  improve 
1  the  general  appearance 
\JaM/  of  the  owner’s  place.  All 
winter  the  turquoise  box 
was  a  spot  of  color  against  the  snowy 
landscape.  At  Christmas  the  bride 
wired  on  it  a  spray  of  evergreen  and  a 
red  ribbon  bow. 

In  the  spring  she  and  her  husband 
planted  seeds  of  the  scarlet  runner 
bean  around  the  post.  Since  roadside 
soil  is  poor,  before  planting  they  added 
fertilizer  and  rich  earth.  Despite  a  dry 
season  the  plants  Thrived  and  blos¬ 
somed.  The  leaves  and  the  reddish 
tones  of  the  flowers  blended  well  with 
the  turquoise  color.  Now  as  we  drive 
on  other  country  roads  we  notice  that 
many  people  are  becoming  mail  box 
conscious. 

The  children  of  one  farm  family  wire 
seasonal  decorations  on  their  box.  On 
the  Fourth  of  July  they  use  small  flags. 
At  Hallowe’en  a  jack-o-lantern,  lighted 
at  night,  appears  on  top  of  the  box.  At 
Thanksgiving  there  is  an  arrangement 
of  autumn  leaves  and  ears  of  corn 
similar  to  one  on  the  front  door  of 
their  home. 

On  a  corner  at  the  edge  of  our  town 
is  a  group  of  five  mail  boxes  placed 
side  by  side  on  an  aluminum  colored 
plank.  This  is  supported  by  two  metal 
posts.  Each  box  is  painted  to  match  the 
owner’s  house,  and  each  box  front  or 
door  matches  the  owner’s  front  door. 
In  the  same  order  as  the  houses,  the 
first  box  at  the  left  is  painted  dark  red 
with  white  front,  next  turquoise  with 
white,  then  yellow  with  rose,  next  all 
white,  and  the  last  white  with  green 
front. 

The  most  unusual  setting  for  a  mail 
box  that  we  have  seen  was  when  driv¬ 
ing  on  a  back  road  in  a  desolate  hill 
country.  There  was  no  house  in  sight — 
nothing  but  woods  and  fields — when  we 
came  upon  a  mail  box  with  a  bed  of 
petunias  in  full  bloom  behind  it.  A  lane 
led  from  it  around  the  side  of  the  hill, 
but  we  could  not  see  the  owner’s  house. 
If  we  had  followed  that  lane  we  might 
have  learned  whether  the  woman  who 
planted  the  petunias  did  it  to  cheer  her 
loneliness  or  to  share  with  the  occa¬ 
sional  passerby  her  happiness  in  her 
home  and  the  surrounding  hills. 

In  considering  necessary  improve¬ 
ments  a  name  plate  or  distinct,  legible 
lettering  of  the  owner’s  name  on  the 
mail  box  is  most  important.  Also,  the 
box  and  post  should  be  kept  straight 
and  in  good  condition.  Fortunately, 
these  ideas  to  make  our  mail  boxes 
more  attractive  may  be  carried  out 
with  only  a  small  cash  outlay  and  not 
too  much  work. 


Need  MONEY 
for  Building? 


Your  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
can  be  the  magic  that  makes  needed  farm 
buildings  a  reality.  Land  Bank  loans  are 
long  term  loans  with  up  to  33  years  to 
repay.  So,  don’t  delay.  Start  your  plans 
today  and  give  your  farm  what  it  needs 
to  make  it  a  better  paying  operation. 


See  you r  local  association  or  write  Dept. 
A-108,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn’t  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  i  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  getting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agood night’s  sleepand  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Aiuttime 


i 


It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 


^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


FREE  FOR 


ASTHMA 

l!  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  And 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  nowl  Get  Im¬ 
mediate,  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1.000,000  bottles  soldi  FREE 
TRIAD  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay  nothing.  Send 
name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.. 
792-A  Frontier  Bldg.  462  Niagara  St..  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of' a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*11  eg.  U.  S.  Fat.  Off. 
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Strawberry 


Jams 


—  American  Agriculturist,  June  21, 1955 


and  Jellies 


IRIGHT  red  strawberries  with 
their  tempting  flavor  bring 
_  visions  of  shortcake,  pie,  and 
other  mouth-watering  dishes, 
don’t  forget  to  capture  some  of 
their  goodness  in  jams  and  jellies  for 
treats  next  winter. 


but 


You  will  want  to  send  to  the  Office 
of  Information,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  a  free 
single  copy  of  Bulletin  HG-56,  entitled 
“How  to  Make  Jellies,  Jams,  and  Pre¬ 
serves  at  Home,”  to  have  on  hand  for 
the  jelly-making  season.  It  offers  newer 
time-saving  ways  of  making  jellies  and 
jams  that  allow  for  a  wider  choice  of 
fruit,  more  fully  ripe  flavors,  and  more 
variety  in  fruit  spreads. 


Here  are  three  strawberry  jam,  jelly, 
and  preserve  recipes  from  this  bulletin 
for  you  to  try  in  your  kitchen  right 
away: 


STRAWBERRY  JAM 


2  quarts  strawberries 
4  cups  sugar 

Wash  berries  carefully,  remove  stems 
and  caps,  and  crush.  You  will  need  4 
cups  of  crushed  berries.  Combine  ber¬ 
ries  and  sugar  in  a  kettle  and  stir  until 
sugar  is  dissolved.  Bring  to  boiling, 
stirring  constantly,  and  boil  rapidly 
until  mixture  thickens. 

Remove  from  the  heat  and  stir  and 
skim  alternately  for  5  minutes  (keeps 
berries  from  floating).  Pour  into  hot 
sterile  glasses  to  within  1  inch  of  top 
and  cover  immediately  with  %-inch 
thick  layer  of  hot  paraffin.  Prick  any 
air  bubbles  that  appear  in  the  paraf¬ 
fin.  Makes  about  6  glasses. 


STRAWBERRY  PRESERVES 

2  quarts  large,  firm,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  tart  strawberries 
41/2  cups  sugar 

Wash  and  drain  berries  carefully  and 
remove  caps.  Leave  berries  whole.  You 
will  need  6  cups.  Arrange  fruit  and 
sugar  in  alternate  layers  in  a  kettle  in 
which  the  berries  may  be  heated  later. 
Let  stand  overnight  in  a  cool  place  or 
the  refrigerator.  In  the  morning,  heat 
the  fruit  mixture  to  boiling,  stirring 
gently  and  then  boil  rapidly  with  occas¬ 
ional  stirring  until  sirup  is  thick  — 
about  15  to  20  minutes.  Remove  from 
heat  and  skim,  pour  into  hot  sterile 
glasses  and  cover  at  once  with  %-inch 
layer  of  hot  paraffin.  Makes  about  6 
glasses. 


STRAWBERRY  JELLY 

3  quarts  fully  ripe,  firm  straw¬ 
berries 

7/2  cups  sugar 

1  bottle  liquid  pectin 

Wash  berries  carefully,  about  1  quart 
at  a  time,  and  drain.  Remove  caps  and 
crush  berries.  Place  crushed  berries,  a 
small  amount  at  a  time,  in  a  jelly  bag 
or  double  thickness  of  cheesecloth 
which  has  been  dampened.  Squeeze  to 
extract  the  juice  and  then  strain  juice 
through  dampened  double  thickness  of 
cheesecloth  without  squeezing.  (You 
will  need  4  cups  of  juice.) 

Combine  juice  and  sugar  in  a  large 
kettle  and  stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Bring  to  full  rolling  boil  with  constant 
stirring  over  high  heat.  Add  the  pectin, 
return  to  a  full  rolling  boil,  and  boil 
hard  for  1  minute.  Remove  from  heat 
and  skim  off  foam  quickly.  Pour  into 
hot  sterile  glasses  to  within  *4 -inch  of 
top  and  cover  at  once  with  %-inch  lay¬ 
er  of  hot  paraffin.  Makes  6  to  8  glasses. 

STRAWBERRY  AND  PINEAPPLE  JAM 

1  quart  fully  ripe  strawberries 
1  fully  ripe  medium  pineapple 
1  box  powdered  pectin 
5  cups  sugar 

Wash  and  remove  caps  of  berries  and 
crush.  Pare  pineapple  and  grind  or  chop 
very  fine.  Combine  the  fruits  (you  will 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


need  314  cfips  solidly  packed  fruit). 

Combine  fruit  and  pectin  and  stir 
over  high  heat  until  mixture  comes  to 
a  hard  boil.  Stir  in  sugar  and  return 
to  a  full  rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  1 
minute,  stirring  constantly. 

Remove  jam  from  heat  and  skim  off 
foam.  Stir  and  skim  by  turns  for  5 
minutes  to  cool  and  prevent  fruit  from 
floating.  Pour  into  glasses  leaving  y2- 
inch  head  space  and  cover  at  once  with 
%-inch  layer  of  hot  paraffin.  Makes  8 
medium  glasses. 

STRAWBERRY  CITRUS  MARMALADE 

4  cups  washed  and  hulled  straw¬ 
berries 

2  oranges,  pitted  and  sliced  thin 

2  lemons,  pitted  and  sliced  thin 

6  cups  sugar 

Combine  berries,  oranges,  and  lem¬ 
ons.  Cover  and  let  stand  12  hours. 
Drain  and  reserve  juice.  Chop  fruit  and 
add  drained  juice.  Heat  to  boiling  point 
and  boil  until  rind  is  clear  and  tender. 

Add  the  sugar  and  return  to  boiling 
and  cook  6  minutes  with  stirring  or 
until  thickened.  Remove  from  heat  and 
stir  and  skim  by  turns  for  5  minutes. 
Pour  into  hot  sterile  jars  to  within  y2- 
inch  of  top  and  cover  at  once  with  %- 
inch  layer  of  hot  paraffin.  Makes  about 
8  glasses. 

Plan  Ahead 

Plan  to  can  or  freeze  fruit  and  juice 
as  fruits  come  along  this  summer,  to  be 
used  in  jellied  products  later.  Can  or 
freeze  the  fruit  or  juice  unsweetened 
(or  keep  a  record  of  the  exact  amount 
of  sugar  added  so  that  you  can  sub¬ 
tract  it  from  the  sugar  in  the  jam  or 
jelly  recipe  later). 


If  you  can  the  fruit,  can  it  only  in 
its  own  juice  or  a  very  small  amount  of 
water.  If  you  plan  to  use  the  frozen  or 
canned  fruit  later  without  added  pectin, 
have  some  of  the  fruit  under-ripe,  es¬ 
pecially  for  jelly.  You  can  also  use  com¬ 
mercially  canned  unsweetened  fruit  and 
juice  with  recipes  calling  for  added  pec¬ 
tin  (they  are  usually  prepared  from 
fully  ripe  fruit  in  season). 

Uncooked  Fruit  Spread 

This  uncooked  fruit  spread  comes 
from  Cornell  Extension  specialist  Lola 
Dudgeon : 

UNCOOKED  STRAWBERRY  SPREAD 

1  cup  strawberry  puree  (about 
1%  cups  fruit) 

y4  cup  powdered  pectin 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

y4  cup  sugar 

2  tablespoons  corn  sirup 

2  teaspoons  lemon  juice 

Combine  thoroughly  the  powdered 
pectin  and  the  2  tablespoons  sugar  and 
then  combine  with  the  fruit  puree.  Mix 
for  7,  minutes  at  lowest  speed  on  an 
electric  mixer.  Continue  the  mixing 
while  slowly  adding  the  %  cup  sugar, 
the  corn  sirup,  and  lemon  juice.  Mix 
3  minutes  longer. 

Pour  into  sterilized  jelly  glasses  or 
freezer  containers.  Cover  and  let  stand 
at  room  temperature  until  gelled,  about 
24  hours.  Store  in  refrigerator  for  im¬ 
mediate  use  or  in  freezer  for  longer 
storage.  If  you  use  jelly  glasses  for 
freezer  storage,  seal  the  cover  on  with 
freezer  tape.  Makes  2  to  3  glasses. 

Four-Fruit  Jam 

I  am  going  to  pass  along  to  you  a 
recipe  for  Tutti  Frutti  Jam  that  you 


Tasty  Sandwiches 


For  tasty,  nutritious  sandwiches,  try 
some  of  these  cottage  cheese  combina-* 
tions : 

Cottage  cheese  and  nuts 
Cottage  cheese  and  raw  spinach 
Cottage  cheese  and  dates 
Cottage  cheese  and  grated  raw  carrots 
Cottage  cheese  and  olives 
Cottage  cheese  and  honey 
Cottage  cheese  and  mint  leaves 
Cottage  cheese  and  pimento 


Cottage  cheese  and  water  cress 
Cottage  cheese  and  jelly 
Cottage  cheese  and  celery 

Mix  any  of  the  above  and  use  as  a 
spread  on  buttered  bread,  such  as  whole 
wheat,  rye,  oatmeal,  or  brown  bread. 
Plain  cottage  cheese  also  makes  a  de¬ 
licious  filling  for  fruited  and  quick 
breads,  such  as  nut  bread,  orange 
bread,  peanut  butter  bread,  and  prune 
or  apricot  bread. 


can  make  later  in  the  summer  if  y0ll 
plan  to  freeze  four  different  fruits 
which  are  harvested  at  different  times 
It  sounds  very  good,  and  I  know  you 
will  be  as  eager  to  try  it  as  I  am  going 
to  be.  So  plan  to  tuck  into  your  freezer 
1  quart  each  of  unsweetened  sour 
cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  and 
red  raspberries.  The  recipe  comes  from 
Mrs.  George  Hartung,  R.l,  Canton, 
Pennsylvania,  who  writes  that  a  friend 
gave  it  to  her  twenty-five  years  ago. 


TUTTI  FRUTTI  JAM 


quart  red  raspberries,  frozen  un¬ 
sweetened 

quart  red  ripe  stemmed  currants, 
frozen  unsweetened 
quart  sour  pitted  cherries,  froz¬ 
en  unsweetened 
quart  ripe  gooseberries,  frozen 
unsweetened 
Sugar 


Thaw  fruits  and  grind  coarsely.  Mea¬ 
sure  into  pan  1  cup  of  each  fruit  and 
add  an  equal  part  of  sugar.  (Cook  in 
lots  of  no  more  than  4  cups  of  fruit,  one 
of  each.)  Heat  each  lot  slowly,  stir- 1 
ring  constantly,  until  all  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Bring  mixture  to  boil,  and  boil  | 
rapidly  until  thick. 

Remove  from  stove  and  let  stand  for  j 
2  minutes.  Skim  off  foam'  and  stir,  and 
pour  into  hot  sterile  glasses  to  within 
%-inch  of  top.  Cover  at  once  with  %■ 
inch  layer  of  hot  paraffin.  Each  4-cup  | 
lot  of  fruit  will  make  about  6  glasses. 


■  A.  A. 


AFTER  THE 
THUNDERSTORM 

Fuses  most  'often  “blow”  when  the 
power  comes  back  on  after  a  thunder¬ 
storm.  If  this  has  happened  to  you  this 
summer,  it’s  not  the  fault  of  yohr  elec¬ 
tric  system.  Instead,  there  were  too 
many  motors  drawing  on  the  electric 
power  all  at  once.  What  many  people 
don’t  realize,  say  the  Cornell  specialists, 
is  that  household  motors  often  need 
three  or  four  times  more  current  in 
starting  than  in  running. 

When  the  electric  current  comes  back 
on,  refrigerators,  home  freezers, 
pumps,  and  water  heaters  may  all  start 
at  one  time.  This  .  .  .  plus  the  lights 
and  other  appliances  that  come  on  . .  ■ 
can  add  up  to  an  overload  on  the  wires, 
and  the  result  is  that  your  fuses  blow! 
This  is  hard  on  the  motors  too,  for  they  J 
start  slowly  and  may  over-heat. 

It’s  easy  to  prevent  this  from  hap¬ 
pening  in  your  home.  While  the  power 
is  off,  disconnect  some  appliances. 
When  it  comes  on  again,  turn  the  ap¬ 
pliances  on  one  at  a  time.  This  will 
save  you  fuses,  motors,  wires  ...  and 
trouble! 


—  A.  a.  — 


FRUIT  ROOM 


By  Jane  Morrison 

These  shelves  have  captured  summertime 
*  in  glass. 

Plum  conserve  holds  more  flavor  than  the 


tang 


Of  richness  spread  on  morning  toast.  Oeef 
grass 

Of  orchards  scented  it,  while  orioles  sans 
Among  thick  leaves,  rain-polished.  All  0 
this 

Imprisoned  under  paraffin!  And  more. 
Full  days  of  sunlight  given  emphasis 
Aglow  in  raspberry  jampots  by  the  score. 


Here  season's  growth  records  itself.  Green 


peas 


wa* 


And  ruby  beets,  sun-colored  corn, 
beans. 

Scarlet  tomatoes,  carrots,  all  of  these 
Stay  bright  and  plump  long  after  harves 
scenes. 

That  life  is  magical  we  understand 
When  we  hold  wealth  of  summer  *»t  oU 
hand. 
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Finalists  in  oratorical  contest  sponsored  by  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  Ass'n. 
are  shown  as  they  competed  during  cooperative's  annual  meeting.  Gary  Green,  14, 
of  Rushville,  Pa.,  center,  won  $100  first  prize.  Runnerup  Annette  Vincze,  14,  of  Lau¬ 
rens,  N.  Y.,  right,  received  $50,  and  Richard  Stoyeil  of  of  Moravia,  N.  Y.,  received  $25. 


Dealer  Licenses  Discussed  At 
Eastern’s  Annual  Meeting 


OF  PARTICULAR  interest  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Eastern 
Milk  Producers’  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  June  4  was  a  forum  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  loosening  up  of  the  licens¬ 
ing  requirements  of  milk  dealers  in 
New  York  State.  On  the  forum  were 
Janet  Gordon  of  Norwich,  member  of 
the  State  Assembly;  Robert  McEwen 
of  Ogdensburg,  State  Senator;  Paul 
Smith  of  Newark  Valley,  deputy  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets;  and  Frank 
Lent  of  Ithaca,  a  lawyer  who  has  spe¬ 
cialized  in  milk  marketing.  The  panel 
was  moderated  by  Deacon  Doubleday  of 
station  WSYR. 


Assemblyman  Gordon  and  Senator 
McEwen  defended  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  passed  by  the  state  legislature 
and  vetoed  by  the  Governor  which 
would  have  loosened  up  the  require¬ 
ments  for  licensing  milk  dealers.  At 
present,  an  applicant  for  a  milk  dealer’s 
license  can  be  refused  on  several 
grounds,  including  the  ground  that  the 
market  is  already  adequately  served 
and  that  more  dealers  would  encourage 
price  cutting  and  destructive  compe¬ 
tition. 


Janet  Gordon  pointed  out  that  New 
York  and  Virginia  are  the  only  states 
with  such  restrictive  legislation.  Sen¬ 
ator  .McEwen  reminded  the  audience 
that  this  legislation  was  passed  during 
the  depression  and  when  there  was  no 
federal  order.  Conditions  have  changed 
and  both  members  of  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  believe  that  the  changes  in  the 
law  are  needed. 


Frank  Lent  argued  that  milk  is  amp¬ 
ly  available  to  all  consumers,  that  if 
new  dealers  are  licensed  they  will  be 
striving  to  take  business  away  from 
those  already  established,  and  that 
Price  cutting  will  result.  There  are  only 
two  places  where  the  losses  can  be 
wade  up  and  they  are  charging  the 
consumer  more  or  paying  the  producer 
less,  but  the  inference  was  that  the 
consumer  would  suffer. 


Paul  Smith  recounted  some  milk  his¬ 
tory  and  suggested  that  milk  could  well 
be  made  a  public  utility.  “Don’t  give  up 
the  restrictions  on  licensing,”  he  said, 
or  producers  will  take  less  money  for 
their  milk.” 


Resolutions  passed  by  the  delegate 
body  included  the  following: 

Recommended  the  study  of,  the  feasi- 
>‘ty  of  consolidating  Eastern  Locals 
'v  ere  conditions  favored  it. 


I0posed  going  on  record  for  rejection 
°  the  base  rating  plan  as  contained  in 
6  trial  run  in  the  present  order. 

(Editor’s  note:  I  understand  the  objec- 
I0n  to  the  base  rating  plan  was  centered 
ground  the  base  period  of  July  to  Novem- 
er  inclusive.  Eastern  has  proposed  a  base 
°  ®ePtember  to  December  inclusive.) 
‘°Posed  that  Eastern  invite  the  estab- 
ment  of  a  permanent  non  partisan 
dlIy  committee  to  act  as  moderator  and 
°oi  dinator  of  all  groups  in  the  milkshed. 
in  ,0P°Sed  that  Eastern  holds  local  meet- 
ss  to  get  the  opinions  of  members  on 
‘ e  Proposed  order  amendments  before 
astern  casts  its  vote  on  these  amend¬ 
ments. 


Requested  Eastern  to  start  a  campaign 
to  permit  producers  to  vote  on  order 
amendments  without  voting  for  the  entire 
order  as  amended. 

Proposed  that  bulk  milk  be  priced 
F.O.B.  on  the  farm  or  on  the  center  of  the 
township  in  which  the  farm  is  located. 

In  the  report  to  members,  14  new  lo¬ 
cals  were  mentioned  located  at  Albany, 
Hinsdale,  Bouckville,  Lycoming,  Ros- 
coe,  Windham,  Roxbury,  Fultonville 
and  Mallory  in  New  York,  while  in 
Pennsylvania  new  locals  were  formed 
at  Littlestown,  Boiling  Springs,  Green- 
castle,  Cleona,  and  Elizabethville.  Dele¬ 
gates  were  reminded  that  Eastern  lost 
a  large  group  of  members  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  last  January,  but  the  re¬ 
port  stated  20%  of  the  group  had  re¬ 
joined  the  association. 

Officers 

At  the  directors  meeting  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  June  5,  the  following  officers  were 
re-elected:  President,  J.  Thomas  Cribbs, 
Poyntelle,  Pa.;  Secretary,  Francis  J. 
Sullivan,  Towanda,  Pa.;  Treasurer,  Gil¬ 
bert  H.  Cargin  of  East  Meredith,  N.  Y. 
Allen  Ostrander  of  Theresa,  N.  Y.  was 
elected  vice  president  to  succeed  Robert 
Edmunds  of  Delevan,  N.  Y.,  who  was 
ineligible  for  re-election. 

Three  directors  were  also  ineligible 
for  re-election,  and  the  following  new 
directors  previously  elected  in  their 
districts  were  officially  welcomed: 
Grant  Goodrich  of  Tully,  N.  Y.,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  J.  Holton  Wilkins  of  Interlaken, 
N.  Y.;  James  H.  Speer  of  Blair  Mills, 
Pa.,  to  succeed  J.  R.  Cunningham  of 
Mifflintown,  Pa.;  and  Robert  Curran  of 
Houghton,  N.  Y.  to  succeed  Robert 
Edmunds. 

- A.  A.  — 

AYRSHIRE  RREERERS 
ELECT  OFFICERS 

DURING  the  83rd  annual  convention 
of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Weston,  West  Virginia  last 
month,  several  northeastern  breeders 
were  among  those  elected  as  officers. 

Walter  J.  Hahn,  Frederick,  Maryland, 
was  re-elected  president.  Other  officers 
elected  included  Robert  L.  Knight, 
Hope,  R.  I.,  first  vice-president;  Jordon 
F.  Atwood,  Orwell,  Vt.,  Dr.  E.  C.  Deub- 
ler,  Newton,  Pa.,  and  Philip  Schuyler, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  vice-presidents. 

The  directors  elected  were  Frank 
Kimball,  Concord,  N.  H.;  Henry  Bar- 
low,  Wassaic,  N.  Y.;  George  Cushing, 
Riegelsville,  Pa.;  Glen  Stocksdale,  Fort 
Recovery,  Ohio;  G.  J.  Page,  Algonquin, 
Ill.,  and  G.  Fred  Williams,  Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

West  Virginia’s  Governor  Cecil  H. 
Underwood  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
annual  banquet  which  attracted  a  ca¬ 
pacity  crowd  of  320  guests. 

The  Grand  National  Ayrshire  Sale 
held  during  the  convention  grossed 
$23,790.  The  average  sale  price  of  the 
32  animals  was  $743.  The  highest  tran¬ 
saction  was  the  purchase  by  William 
G.  Carney,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  of  Lippitt 
Thorny  Lass  from  Robert  L.  Knight, 
Hope,  R.  I.  The  sale  price  was  $2,200. 


Members  of  the  Cornell  Feeds  and  Feeding  Class  visited  the  Cayuga  facilities 
of  the  Beacon  Milling  Company  in  a  series  of  tours  from  May  15  through  the 
21st.  Here  Dr.  Gilbert  H.  Porter,  Beacon  dairy  specialist,  explains  a  finished 
feeds  control  panel  to  students  Gerald  Fry,  Glenn  Maxon,  Robert  White, 
Schuyler  Smith,  James  Breitenstein,  John  Shear,  and  Robert  Robens.  A  total 
of  140  students  made  the  visit. 


A  new,  portable,  self-priming  pump, 
the  “Torrent,"  has  been  announced 
by  the  manufacturer,  the  HALE  FIRE 
PUMP  COMPANY,  Conshohoeken,  Pa. 
The  "Torrent"  is  exceptionally  ver¬ 
satile  around  the  farm  as  a  portable 
unit  for  "on-the-spot"  filling  of  tanks 
with  water,  liquid  fertilizer,  etc.  The 
"Torrent's"  high  volume  capacity  (up 
to  7,000  gallons  per  hour),  and  de¬ 
pendable  self-priming  is  reported  to 
make  it  equally  valuable  for  small 
irrigation  jobs,  stand-by  water  sys¬ 
tems,  and  emergency  fire  fighting  on 
the  farm. 


Continued  expansion  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  annual  Cattle  Show  held 
by  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Co¬ 
operative  in  conjunction  with  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  are  keynoted  in  the 
1958  Regulations  and  Premiums  book¬ 
let  just  off  the  press.  The  new  book¬ 
let  is  available  free  to  prospective 
exhibitors  in  the  show  from  any  of 
the  205  NYABC  technicians  in  New 
York  and  Western  Vermont.  Open  to 
daughters  of  NYABC  sires  of  all  five 
major  dairy  breeds,  the  Eighth  An¬ 
nual  Show  will  be  August  1  and  2 
at  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Two  new  chain  saws,  a  direct  drive 
Model  7-19  and  a  gear  drive  Model 
7-21  have  just  been  announced  by 
HOMELITE,  Port  Chester,  New  York. 
Both  saws  carry  a  new  7  month  guar¬ 
antee.  Light  weight,  powerful;  and 
perfectly  balanced,  the  new  7-19  and 
7-21  chain  saws  are  extremely  easy 
to  handle.  According  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  these  new  saws  are  ideal  for 
full-time  production  cutting  or  part 
time  work  by  farmers,  campers, 
sportsmen  and  estate  owners.  For 
further  information,  write:  HOMELITE, 
Dept.  AA,  Port  Chester,  New  York. 


The  CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  COM¬ 
PANY  Of  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  has 
announced  that  their  new  electric 
power  sprayer  is  being  offered  for 
farmer  rental  though  many  local 
dealers.  Most  Carbola  dealers  will 
make  this  sprayer  available  at  a 
daily  rental  fee  of  $3.50.  This  hy¬ 
draulic  type  pump  sprayer  has  a  % 
h.p.  motor,  is  self-agitating  and  has 
a  12  gal.  capacity.  It  will  discharge 
up  to  one  gallon  of  Carbola  disinfect¬ 
ing  white  paint  per  minute.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  has  a  hand-operated  spray¬ 
er  for  rent  at  $1.00  per  day. 


The  458  Crop  Dryer,  first  dryer  to  be 
made  by  a  full-line  farm  equipment 
manufacturer,  is  announced  by  JOHN 
DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois.  This  is  a  port¬ 
able,  batch-type  blending  dryer  in 
the  400-bushel  class,  designed  to  re¬ 
move  excess  moisture  from  shelled 
corn  and  other  grain  such  as  soy¬ 
beans,  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  The 
new  John  Deere  Dryer  is  LP-Gas  fired, 
and  PTO-driven  by  a  tractor  of  3- 
plow  power  or  more. 

Popular  Mechanics  Press  publishes 
five  books  that  amount  to  almost  an 
encyclopedia  on  farming.  The  titles 
are:  Veterinary  Guide,  Artificial 

Breeding,  Farm  Manual,  Hog  Profits 
and  Dairy  Herd.  Anyone  wishing  to 
act  as  an  agent,  selling  these  books 
to  farmers,  can  get  all  information 
from  POPULAR  MECHANICS 
PRESS,  Dept.  27-C,  200  E.  Ontario 
Street,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 

A  new  drug  for  the  prevention  of 
blackhead  now  is  available  in  chicken 
and  turkey  feeds  sold  by  Cooperative 
G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  The  drug,  Hep- 
zide,  developed  by  Merck  and  Co.,  is 
palatable  and  is  safe  for  growing 
chickens  and  turkeys,  G.L.F.  claims. 

Hepzide  is  the  brand  name  for 
nithazide,  a  yellow  powder  that  is 
practically  odorless.  It  will  replace 
Enheptin-A  as  a  cure  for  blackhead. 

No  adverse  effects  on  growth,  fer¬ 
tility,  sexual  maturity,  egg  produc¬ 
tion  or  hatchabilify,  even  when  fed 
at  more  than  three  times  the  recom¬ 
mended  level,  will  result,  according 
to  G.L.F. 

On  the  basis  of  new  research,  sta¬ 
tisticians  have  concluded  that  one 
average  dairy  cow  can  produce  $50.80 
extra  net  profit  during  the  four- 
month  fly  season.  All  the  farmer  has 
to  do  is  protect  her  from  biting  flies. 
The  findings  were  obtained  in  a  3- 
year  study  on  hundreds  of  cattle  by 
the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey. 
Among  the  formulas  used  to  keep 
flies  away  from  cattle  were  those 
containing  the  new  non-toxic  fly  re¬ 
pellent  Tabutrex  which  was  supplied 
by  the  Glenn  Chemical  Company, 
Inc.  Data  presented  indicate  that 
Tabutrex  formulas  gave  a  consistent¬ 
ly  high  degree  of  fly  control  resulting 
in  greatly  increased  milk  production. 
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Crop  management 

Don’t  stop  your 
fertilization  program 

halfway  The  difference  between 

average  and  maximum  yields  often 
depends  on  side-dressing  with  nitrogen 
when  crops  need  it  most 


With  sufficient  amounts  of  bal¬ 
anced  fertilizers  before  planting, 
your  crops  should  be  off  to  a 
good  start.  However,  of  the  three 
principal  plant  foods  (nitrogen, 
phosphorous  and  potash),  nitro¬ 
gen  is  by  far  the  most  quickly 
used  by  plants  and  the  most  eas¬ 
ily  leached  from  the  soil.  On  the 
more  sandy  soils,  especially  fol¬ 
lowing  heavy  rains,  extra  nitro¬ 
gen  is  needed  to  feed  the  crop 
through  the  growing  season. 
Crops  on  any  soil  should  be 
watched  closely  for  signs  of  nitro- 


that  mid-season  boost  to  produce 
high  quality  and  yields. 

Don’t  confuse  hunger  signs  with 
drouth.  Yellowing  leaves  and 
stems  are  often  diagnosed  as 
drouth  stress.  Actually,  the  com¬ 
monest  cause  of  these  symptoms 
is  nitrogen  deficiency.  A  drouth 
will  dry  leaves  and  stems  and 
cause  them  to  roll ;  however,  they 
remain  green.  Deep  side-dressing 
keeps  the  nitrogen  supply  at  a 
high  level  for  most  efficient  use  of 
available  moisture. 


Corn  on  left  shows  typical  signs  of  nitrogen  deficiency. 
Corn  on  the  right  shows  response  to  side-dressing 
with  Aeroprills  ammonium  nitrate. 


gen  deficiency.  The  'period  of  peak 
demand  is  mid-season  when  vege¬ 
tables  are  fruiting  and  corn  ears 
are  filling  out.  Insufficient  nitro¬ 
gen  at  this  time  holds  down  yields. 

In  addition,  low  nitrogen  can 
limit  uptake  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phorous.  That’s  why  nitrogen  is 
the  critical  mid-season  plant  food. 

Completing  your  fertilizer  pro¬ 
gram.  For  quick  response  to  ni¬ 
trogen,  most  growers  side-dress 
with  equipment  that  puts  N  a  few 
inches  under  the  soil,  or  follow 
high-clearance  broadcasting  with 
cultivation.  Corn  is  generally 
side-dressed  at  the  knee-high 
stage,  vegetables  when  they  need 


Aeroprills®  Ammo¬ 
nium  Nitrate. ..an 
ideal  nitrogen 
source  for  side¬ 
dressing.  Aero¬ 
prills  helps  you 
overcome  nitrogen 
deficiencies.  It  is 
33.5%  free-flowing 
nitrogen.  Half  is 
readily  available 
nitrate  nitrogen 
that  gives  your 
crops  a  quick  boost. 
The  other  half  is 
more  slowly  avail¬ 
able  ammonia  ni¬ 
trogen  that  will 
meter  itself  to  your 
crops  through  the 
remainder  of  the 
growing  season. 
Ask  your  fertilizer 
dealer  for  Aeroprills. 

Write  for  free  leaflet :  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural 
Division,  Nitrogen  Department, 
New  York  20,  New  York. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  June  21,  1955 
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Cnernseys  Needirt  Slip 


nN  REGISTRATIONS,  in  compar¬ 
ative  number  of  cattle  raised,  in 
use  of  artificial  insemination, 
and  in  numbers  of  herds,  per¬ 
centage-wise,  Guernseys  have. not  been 
holding  their  own  traditional  place  in 
recent  years.  It  is  too  bad.  But  Guern¬ 
sey  breeders  have  failed  to  heed  the 
warning  flags  which  have  been  flying 
straight  out  for  20  years,  and  have  in¬ 
stead  clung  to  the  old  tradition  of  5% 
milk  far  too  long.  Such  a  course  has 
resulted  in  a  noticeable  though  moder¬ 
ate  decline  in  popularity  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey  cow. 

Wealthy  breeders  who  do  not  make 
their  living  from  either  milk  or  the 
sale  of  dairy  replacements  have  been 
the  chief,  but  not  the  only,  Guernsey 
owners  who  have  failed  to  heed  the 
signs.  They  must  have  noted  the  trend, 
which  arises  from  the  milk  market,  and 
has  been  plain  to  all. 

Of  the  many  signs  available  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  by  dairymen,  only  two  can  be 
mentioned  in  this  limited  space.  The 
first  is  the  fact  that  Guernsey  milk  has 
for  a  long  time  been  bringing  less  re¬ 
turn  than  has  Holstein  milk,  when  both 
are  measured  in  terms  of  food  value  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  (total  solids). 
Except  for  special  handling,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  Golden  Guernsey,  the  milk 
market  resists  5%  milk,  for  which  there 
has  been  a  declining  demand  for  years. 
Few  retail  dealers  are  now  willing  to 
pay  the  premium  for  the  extra  butter- 
fat,  even  at  the  present  low  rate. 

The  second  reason  which  must  be 
mentioned  here  is  the  great  wave  of 
thought  which  credits  rich  milk  as  the 
pleasant  but  menacing  agent  whose 
chief  effect  is  to  add  unwanted  weight 
to  women,  to  some  men,  and  even  to 
certain  children.  Skim  milk  has  had  a 
big  play,  both  in  dry  and  wet  form,  and 
Holstein  whole  milk  has  enjoyed  a 
strong  preference,  which  it  still  holds. 

The  Guernsey  cow  herself  holds  three 
great  assets  available  for  use  by  any¬ 
one  now  owning  or  wishing  to  own 
these  beautiful  fawn-and-white  bovine 
creatures.  They  are: 

Self-Correcting 

1  Within  the  breed,  there  is  a  start- 
■  ling  variation  in  the  butterfat  of 
milk  as  between  one  Guernsey  cow  and 
another,  particularly  among  those  un¬ 
related  to  each  other.  When  the  breed’s 
class  leaders  are  ranked  according  to 
milk  production,  as  distinguished  from 
total  fat  production,  about  20%  of  the 
700  class  leaders  reveal  an  official  but¬ 
terfat  test  of  4.4%  or  less.  Some  record 
themselves  as  low  as  4%,  and  even  3.6 
to  3.9%. 

The  seed  stock  fof  more  milk  and 
lower  butterfat  test  is  present  in  the 
breed  and  always  has  been.  It  is  avail¬ 
able,  particularly  among  farmer  breed¬ 
ers  and  the  less  well  known  breeding 
establishments.  Very  few  indeed  of  the 
nationally  known  breeders  have  cows 
among  the  700  breeders  ranked  by  milk 
production,  while  these  same  affluent 
owners  dominate  the  class  'leaders 
which  are  grouped  according  to  total 
fat  production. 

2  When  all  butterfat  is  removed 
■  from  a  hundredweight  of  Guernsey 
milk,  the  remaining  skim  milk  is  rich¬ 
er  in  food  value  than  that  of  any  other 
breed,  and  the  same  holds  true  when 
the  skim  milk  is  dried  and  weighed. 
There  are  more  solids-non-fat  in  Guern¬ 
sey  milk.  This  is  food  value.  Some  day 
milk  is  likely  to  be  bought  from  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  measurement  of  total  milk 
solids,  and  if  there  is  more  fat  than  the 
market  desires,  a  portion  of  the  fat 


would  be  removed  before  packaging. 

3  The  final  asset  to  be  mentioned 
■  here  is  the  attractive  color.  It  ap¬ 
peals  universally  to  consumers.  The 
milk,  of  this  cow  has  a  truly  golden  hue, 
even  though  she  tests  only  4%.  It  is  an 
advantage  in  merchandising,  if  not  nu¬ 
tritionally.  -- 

R.  D.  Stewart,  in  the  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Journal  of  March  1,  brought  out  an 
illustration  of  the  economics  which  fa¬ 
vor  a  lowering  of  Guernsey  butterfat 
tests.  He  wrote  that  a  Guernsey  cow 
producing  500  lbs.  of  fat  in  a  year  and 
testing  4.5%  would,  in  the  New  York 
market,  return  to  her  owner  $72  more 
than  would  her  stablemate  carrying  a 
test  of  5.5%  and  also  producing  500 
lbs.  of  fat.  Mr.  Stewart,  who  is  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  appealed  to  his  readers  to  give 
thought  to  the  problem,  particularly 
in  the  mating  of  animals. 

Some  may  recall  the  open  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  in  this  space  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  acting  for  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  in  the  guidance  of  the  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  at  McDonald  Farms,  now  public 
property  by  the  will  of  J.  M.  McDon¬ 
ald.  In  effect,  I  made  a  plea  to  start 
revamping  the  5%  McDonald  herd,  a 
prime  source  of  breeding  stock,  into  a 
herd  of  cows  with  higher  milk  flow  and 
presumably  lower  fat  test. 

Many  supporting  letters  were  receiv¬ 
ed.  Dr.  George  W.  Trimberger,  who  is 
in  general  charge  of  the  project,  re¬ 
cently  told  me  that  the  famous  Casey 
Sly,  the  farm  manager,  whom  I  regard 
as  America’s  most  astute  cattle  show¬ 
man,  had  started  looking  for  a  bull  to 
transmit  more  milk  of  lower  fat  con¬ 
tent. 

SCREENINGS 

It’s  good  to  find  that  free  markets  in 
the  livestock  industry  have  resulted  in 
excellent  prices  to  farmers.  These  good 
prices  extend  to  cull  dairy  cows,  dairy 
hulls,  and  newborn  and  veal  calves,  as 
well  as  to  the  kinds  of  livestock  bred 
only  for  meat;  and  market  strength 
still  continues.  Is  there  anyone  so  un¬ 
informed  as  to  suggest  that  we  would 
have  done  better  under  government 
supports  and  controls?  If  so,  I’ve  not 
met  him. 

*  *  ❖ 

The  political  wolves  have  for  a  time 
stopped  trying  to  tear  out  the  throat 
of  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  whose  policies  re¬ 
main  basically  the  same  as  when  he 
took  office.  Vindication  has  come  to 
him.  In  my  time,  which  is  lengthy,  no 
other  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  had 
either  the  fundamental  understanding, 
the  courage  or  the  tenacity  to  pursue  a 
sound  course  for  farmers,  which  was  so 
distasteful  to  politicians  and  profes¬ 
sional  agitators  as  to  cause  almost  con¬ 
stant  pandemonium.  Benson  inherited  a 
whirlwind  from  20  years  of  politics 
mismanagement  of  agriculture.  He  rode 
it  out,  always  facing  it,  bending  bu 
never  yielding.  This  great  man  has 
largely  won  his  battle  for  farmers. 


Dairy  cattle  numbers  started  to  de¬ 
cline  a  few  years  ahead  of  the  curren 
fall-off  of  the  human  birth  rate.  Ri£ 
now  we  have  fewer  dairy  cows  of  mil ' 
ing  age  than  in  1928,  leading  us  mon- 
market  for  the  milk  of  each  cow.  Mi  ^ 
producers  can  probably  make  a  g°° 
living  for  a  while.  To  create  a  milk  eon 
sumer  (human)  requires  only  one  year’ 
while  to  create  ar  milk  producer  (c0'' 
requires  over  three  years,  and  proba  , 
3i/2  years  on  the  average.  The  mar  w 
advantage  lies  with  dairymen  who  a 
ready  have  a  fair  number  of  cows. 
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jail  sentence 
required 

"On  December  8th  at  about  10:15  P.M. 
my  neighbor,  Lawrence  Cummings,  called 
me  and  said  that  a  truck  had  turned  off 
its  lights  and  stopped  at  my  barn,  which 
is  in  view  from  his  house  but  not  from 
mine.  I  took  another  neighbor,  Leonard 
White,  with  me  in  my  car  and  drove  to 
the  barn.  We  discovered  three  men  load* 
ing  ear  corn  out  of  my  barn  on  to  their 
truck. 

"We  called  the  State  Police  and  I  sign¬ 
ed  a  warrant  for  their  arrest.  They  were 
brought  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
fined  $10.00  each  and  made  to  pay  for 
the  corn  that  they  took. 

"If  Mr.  Cummings  or  I  are  entitled  to 
your  $25.00  reward,  which  you  offer  for 
the  capture  and  conviction  of  criminals, 
we  would  like  to  Ripply  for  it."— H.F.,  N.Y. 

We  are  glad  to  get  this  story  from 
a  reader  and  we  congratulate  him 
and  his  neighbor  for  their  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  in  catching  the  thieves.  However, 
we  are  sorry  that  one  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  our  reward  is  that  the  thieves 
serve  at  least  30  days  in  prison. 

—  A.  a.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Angeline  Gertrude  McNeil  and  Fran¬ 
ces  McNeil?  When  they  were  small 
they  were  in  a  school  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  and  later  went  to  Maine.  Their 
father’s  name  was  Malcolm.  Their  aunt 
would  like  to  locate  them. 

The  Leonard  Stromits  family  (wife, 
Florence;  sons,  Stanley,  Michael  and 
John)  ?  Her  mother  would  like  her  ad¬ 
dress  as  she  is  not  well.  They  were  last 
known  to  be  living  at  Big  Flats,  but 
may  be  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Elmira. 

Gerald  Persons,  whose  last  known 
address  was  Montrose,  Penna.  ? 

L  •  4 

Lillian  (Early)  Milbury,  who  was  in 
New  York  when  last  heard  from  in 
1910?  Also,  her  daughter,  Hazel,  who 
was  adopted  in  1909  or  thereabouts  in 
New  Hampshire. 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Mr-  F.  J.  Schoonmaker.  Waterloo  .  $  4.18 

(rotund  on  credit  vouchor) 

”rs-  M.  Glanton,  E.  Rochester  . . .  4.95 

.(refund  on  oil  plug) 

Mr.  Raymond  Saltsman,  Jr..  Avoca  .  18.00 

(sett lenient  ins.  claim) 

Mr.  Earl  F.  Hughes.  Herkimer  . 8.50 

(rotund  on  muffler) 

Mr.  Ralph  J.  Myers,  Dryden  . i .  80.40 

(refund  on  battery  addit.) 

Mr.  Dorr  Knowles,  Bath  . 4.50 

(refund  on  clothing) 

,  ean  Scott.  Morristown  .  13.76 

(refund  on  slipcovers) 

,  Ec'0  Ruuspakka.  Newfield  .  34.90 

(refund  on  trees) 

,  Peter  Kowansky,  Schenevus  .  2.97 

( refund  on  jacket) 

Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Ellis,  Albion  .  2.74 

U'erund  on  towels) 

Mr.  Jos.  Stonebrickncr,  W.  Leyden  .  10.80 

(refund  on  parts) 

,  f-  J.  Schoonmaker,  Waterloo  . 22.81 

tJ  fwd  on  mirror) 

A'  ,Wa|ter  Barber,  Monticell'  .  4.23 

(refund  on  gift) 

,■  Earl  Remscheid,  Galway  .  40.00 

Mrw,ment  for  uniforms) 

Mr.  Wm.  c.  McAuliffe.  Syracuse  .  25.00 

(payment  on  hay  bill) 

•  Sinclair  Soons  New  Hampton  .  26.95 

(refund  on  desk) 

™  lcl?ael  Sodrick,  Pine  Island  . . .  87.48 

(refund  on  certificate) 

NEW  JERSEY 

rs.  Anna  M.  Biddle,  Lincroft  . .  10.00 

(Payment  on  acc’t.) 

MARYLAND 

V.  P1,  M-  Mount,  Monrovia  .  15.90 

(refund  on  chicks) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

5s’  * 1  ice  M.  Kimball,  No.  Haverhill  .  8.98 

M '™'md  on  order) 

,*•  °n,n  Duval.  Jaffrey  .  6.61 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Jesse  A.  Bartlett,  Pittsfield  .  40.00 

(uamago  claim) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

D>.  i°b n  Chudsik,  Amherst  .  10.00 

of  down  payment) 


Numhen  1  Accident  Kitten 


HIGHWAY  TOLL  DURING  1957 
38,700  PERSONS  KILLED 
2,525,000  PERSONS  INJURED 


AUTO  IN  WHICH  POLICY¬ 
HOLDER  FLORENCE  STEELE 
WAS  FATALLY  INJURED. 


Law  Offices 

VanBlarcom,  Silverman  Sc  Weber 

Lewis  VanBlarcom  (1000-1951) 

Albert  G.  Silverman 
Frederic  G.  Weber 


Sussex  and  Merchants  National  Bank  Building 
Newton,  New  Jersey 


Newton  40 


May  6,  1957 ' 


North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co., 

Claim  Department, 

Savings  Bank  Bldg., 

Ithaca,  New  York. 

■v 

\  ‘  * 

Dear  Mr.  Weatherby: 

This  will  acknowledge  your  check  dated  April  29, 

1957  in  the  amount  of  $500.00  in  payment  pf  medical  benefits 
due  under  the  X-ijJ.4  Rider  to  insurance  policy  #L-lllj_7501  held 
by  Florence  0.  Steele  which  sum  of  $500.00  for  medical  pay¬ 
ments  is  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  $1,000.00  heretofore  paid 
to  Susan  S.  Leach,  beneficiary  for  death  benefits. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  and 
the  North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company  for  the  splendid 
courtesy  and  cooperation  extended  throughout  our  negotiations 
and  for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  claims.  The  attention  of 
your  local  representative  has  also  been  much  appreciated.  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  expressing  my  appreciation  to  him 
personally. 

It  has  been  a  most  refreshing  experience  to  deal 
with  an  insurance  company  of  your  fine  stature. 


Very  truly  yours, 

VAN  BLAROOM,  SILVERMAN  &  WEBER 


FGW:uk 


By: 


FREDERIC  O.  WEBER 


Keep,  Accident  PolLdeA,  Renewed 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  CHICAGO 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT  POUGHKEEPSIE  NEW  YORK. 
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DAIRYMEN! 


o^U^uon/ 


mnw 
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Labor  Unions  Are  Interested  in  Higher  Wages 
And  Low  Prices  Because  Most  Of  Their 
Members  Are  Consumers. 

Dairy  Cooperatives  Are  Interested  in  Good 
Prices  And  Markets  For  The  Farmer. 

Such  Conflicting  Objectives  Cannot  Be 
Achieved  By  The  Teamsters’  Union  Or  Any  Other 
Organization. 

Go  Forward  With  The  Legal  Organization 
That  Dairymen  Built  And  Control  For  One 
Purpose  .... 


BETTER  PRICES  FOR  MILK  ! 


METROPOLITAN  COOPERATIVE  MILK  PRODUCERS’ 

BARGAINING  AGENCY 

Room  118,  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 

c  *  * 

REPRESENTING  79  DAIRY  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 


THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 


JULY  5,  1958 


CARNATION  "FARM” 


0T  TIMES  it’s  a  bit  difficult  to  know 
just  exactly  what  is  farming  and 
what  isn’t.  If  the  answer  is  that  any 
plants  that  grow  or  animals  that  are 
kept  for  profit  belong  to  agriculture, 
then  certainly  flower-growing  fits  the  defini¬ 
tion. 

For  example,  there’s  William  Proschel  of 
Westbury,  Long  Island,  whose  specialty  is 
carnations,  grown  under  20,000  sq.  feet  of 
glass — roughly  half  an  acre.  It’s  a  family  op¬ 
eration,  run  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Proschel  and 
their  son  William,  Jr.  and  his  wife.  They  do 
hire  some  help,  but  the  family  does  most  of 
the  work. 

Mr.  Proschel  came  to  this  country  from 
Bavaria  in  1923  and  has  been  at  his  present 
location  for  14  years.  His  persistence  is  evi¬ 
dent  when  you  know  that  his  present  opera¬ 
tion  is  the  third  attempt  to.  be  in  business  for 
himself.  He  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  growers  of  carnations,  with  a  very 
well  established  business. 

Disease  is  a  problem  in  carnations.  The  cut¬ 
tings  are  grown  in  a  separate,  isolated  house 
which  the  family  calls  “the  mother  house,” 
and  in  this  type  of  control  Dr.  Paul  Nelson 
°f  the  Ornamental  Research  Laboratory  at 
Farmingdale,  has  been  of  great  help. 

Before  the  cuttings  are  started  the  ground  is 
sterilized.  There  is  an  automatic  system 
whereby  a  fine  water  mist  is  periodically 
spread  over  them.  Incidentally^  theirs  is  the 
second  installation  in  the  county  of  this 
mother  house”  system  of  starting  plants. 

Some  of  the  flowers  are  sold  at  retail,  and 
there  are  plans  to  increase  the' percentage,  but 
|he  major  part  of  the  crop,  nearly  half  a  mil- 
hon  blooms  a  year,  is  sold  wholesale  in  New 
r  ork  City.  Cutting  of  the  blooms  continues 
from  October  until  the  end  of  June. 

As  with  other  types  of  agriculture,  labor 
saving  is  important.  For  example,  the  Pros- 
chel  carnations  are  watered  with  a  hose  which 
automatically  is  drawn  slowly  between  two 
enches  of  carnations.  When  the  nozzles  reach 
ue  end  of  the  rows,  the  hose,  which  is  wound 
UP  on  a  drum,  stops  and  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
notifies  someone  to  move  it  to  another  part  of 
.  ?  greenhouse.  Not  only  that,  liquid  fertilizer 
ls  mtjoduced  into  the  water,  so  that  two  jobs, 
Watering  and  fertilizing  are  done  at  the  one 
me  with  almost  no  labor. 


By 

HUGH 

COSLINE 
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William  Proschel  in  the 
"mother  house"  “where  he 
starts  his  carnation  cuttings. 


Left  to  right:  William 
Proschel,  Mrs.  Proschel,  Mrs. 
William  Proschel,  Jr.,  and 
♦  William,  Jr. 


They  Grow  and  Sell 
500,000  A  Year 


/ 
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The  Colonel  from  Connecticut 


Chapter  One  of  a  Two  Part  Story 


nT  HAD  been  chilly  that  first  Sep¬ 
tember  morning  in  1665,  but  the 
warm  sun  had  soon  burned  off 
the  mists  that  hung  over  the  for¬ 
est  and  the  Connecticut,  and  dried  the 
heavy  dew. 

Two  men  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
concealed  in  a  thicket,  their  backs  rest¬ 
ing  against  the  thick  bole  of  a  pine.  To 
their  rear,  etched  in  the  virgin  forest, 
were  the  dwellings  and  small  fields  of 
the  town  or  plantation  of  Hadley.  To 
their  front,  across  the  placidly  moving 
Connecticut,  the  unmarked  wilderness 
stretched  to  limitless  horizon. 

“Father  went  off  with  Cap  Lathrop 
an’  his  men,”  said  the  younger  of  the 
two,  Tom  Boynton.  “When  I  told  him 
I  .  wanted  to  go  along,  he  told  me  I’d 
have  to  stay  home  an’  cut  corn.  Why 
didn’t  he  stay  an’  cut  his  own  corn  an’ 
let  me  go  ?  I  know  the  woods  better’n 
he  does.  Nothin’  ever  happens  here!” 

He  spat  disgustedly  and  jackknifed 
his  long,  lean  frame  even  farther  down 
the  tree  trunk.  His  pointed  chin  dis¬ 
played  an  obstinacy  in  keeping  with  the 


THE  FUGITIVE  REGICIDES 

ROM  1642  to  1649,  Civil  War  rag¬ 
ed  in  England  between  the  £ava- 
liers,  led  by  bad  Charles  I  on  one 
side  and  the  Roundheads  led  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  on  the  other.  The 
war  finally  ended  in  the  defeat  of 

the  Cavaliers  and  the  execution  of 

* 

King  Charles.  England  then  became 
a  republic,  in  name  at  least,  under 
Cromwell.  On  his  death,  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  for  a  brief  time  by  his  son, 
Richard  Cromwell.  Then  the  Cava¬ 
liers  got  possession  again  and  re¬ 
stored  the  monarchy  under  Charles 
II  (1660-1685).  One  of  his  first 
moves  was  to  condemn  and  im¬ 
prison  or  execute  the  judges  called 
regicides  (king  killers)  who  had  con¬ 
demned  his  father  to  death. 

Some  of  the  judges  fledt  England. 
These  included  William  Goffe,  Ed¬ 
ward  Whaley  and  John  Dixwell  who 
took  refuge  in  Connecticut  where 
they  remained  in  hiding  for  many 
years.  Two  of  these  went  to  the 
little  settlement  in  western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  called  Hadley,  where  they 
lived  in  seclusion  in  the  house  of 
a  clergyman. 

These  factors  are  the  basis  for 
the  story,  the  first  chapter  of  which 
is  printed  on  this  page.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  will  appear  next  time.  I  hope 
you  like  it.— E.  R.  Eastman. 


Saxon  ancestry  revealed  by  his  straw- 
colored  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

The  older  man  grinned  and  winked 
his  good  eye.  The  wink,  in  combination 
with  his  graying  hair  and  blind  eye 
gave  Ephraim  Wilson  the  air  of  a 
small  boy  surprised  in  stealing  a  cookie. 

“Wal,  ye  ain’t  cuttin’  corn  now,  Tom. 
Looks  like  ye’ll  have  yer  hands  full  to¬ 
day  watchin’  fer  them  red  divils.  With 
Cap  Lathrop’  an’  half  the  men  in  the 
settlement  away,  ye  can  bet  them  In¬ 
juns  have  their  eyes  on  Hadley.” 

Eph  grinned  and  rubbed  his  head, 
which  was  cropped  close  in  accordance 
with  the  practices  of  Cromwell’s  Iron 
Men. 

“Bet  they  know  every  time  the 
Widdy  Butterfield  changes  her  petti¬ 
coat.” 

“Nothin’  ever  happens  around  here,  . 
eh?”  continued  Eph.  “Wal,  I’m  tellin’ 
ye,  ye  may  get  yer  craw  full  of  excite¬ 
ment  right  here  yet.  Yer  father’s 
smarter  than  Cap  Lathrop. '•That’s  why 
he  made  ye  an’  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
stay  to  home.  ’Twasn’t  to  cut  corn. 
Fact  is,  he  told  me  to  keep  ye  on  the 
move  in  the  wo’ods  around  the  town. 
Said  me  an’  ye  could  smell  danger 
faster’n  anyone  else.” 

Somewhat  mollified,  Tom  made  no 


answer  and  fell  to  thinking  of  another 
grievance,  the  disagreement  that  he  bad 
had  that  morning  with  Mary  Russell. 
Mary’s  father,  the  minister,  had  de¬ 
creed  that  everyone  left  in  the  settle4- 
ment  spend  the  entire  day  in  the  little 
meeting  house  in  fasting  and  prayer 
for  the  safety  and  success  of  Captain 
Lathrop  and  the  men  who  had  gone 
with  him  to  punish  the  Indians.  Before 
Lathrop  left,  he  had  arranged  with  the 
minister  that  Tom  and  Eph  were  to  be 
excused  from  the  church  meeting  in 
order  to  patrol  the  woods  surrounding 
the  settlement,  on  the  lookout  for 
Indians. 

In  excusing  Tom  and  Eph  from  the 
church  meeting,  Minister  Russell  had 
bound  them  to  strict  secrecy.  The  two 
men  had  been  out  in  the  woods  since 
early  morning,  and  after  circling  the 
settlement  were  now  taking  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  rest. 

Before  they  had  started  that  morn¬ 
ing,  Tom  had  seen  Mary  Russell  cross 
the  road  from  her  house,  milk  pail  in 
hand,  on  her  way  to  milk  the  Russell 
cow  that  waited  near  the  fence.  What 
a  picture  she  had  made,  thought  Tom, 
as  with  cheeks  flushed  with  health  and 
exercise  she  balanced  her  slender  figure 
on  the  three-legged  stool  and,  with  milk 
pail  firmly  grasped  between  her  knees, 
pressed  her  curly  brown  head  into  the 
cow’s  flank. 

Tom  remembered  that  Mary  acted  as 
though  she  had  gotten  out  of  bed  on 
the  wrong  side  that  morning.  Her'irri- 
tation  was  increased  by  the  restless 
cow,  who  would  not  stand  quietly  under 
the  fall  plague  of  woodland  flies.  Man¬ 
like,  Tom  had  disregarded  Mary’s  mood 
and  plunged  ahead,  revealing  that  he 
was  not  going  to  church  that  day.  Miss¬ 
ing  church  services  was  a  prime  sin 
for  any  settler,  and  the  revelation  was 
not  calculated  to  please  the  minister’s 
daughter.  Tom  recollected  how  he  had 
increased  her  anger  by  launching  into 
a  long-winded  harangue  about  how  he 
was  disgusted  with  sitting  on  thfe  hard 
church  benches  to  listen,  hour  after 
hour,  to  sermons  about  hellfire  and 
damnation. 

He  had  rambled  on,  Tom  thought 
wryly,  getting  himself  in  deeper  and 
deeper,  without  noticing  Mary’s  grow¬ 
ing  anger.  He  would  have  known 
enough  to  stop,  Tom  thought,  if  he 
could  have  seen  her  face,  but  it  had 
been  buried  in  the  cow’s  flank,  while 
she  milked  the  beast.  When  he  had  run 
down,  she  had  jumped  up,  sent  the  in¬ 
nocent  cow  trotting  down  the  lane  with 
a  hard  slap,  and  turned  on  Tom,  her 
eyes  blazing. 

“Tom  Boynton,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself!  I  just  won’t  lis¬ 
ten  to  such  talk.  Why  aren’t  you  going 
to  church  today?  You  know  you’re 
wrong.” 

He  could  see  tears  of  anger  in  her 
eyes  and  almost  hear  again  the  tremble 
in  her  voice. 

“I’ll  tell  you  one  thing,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “if  you  don’t  go,  I’ll  never  speak 
to  you  again  as  long  as  I  live!” 

Aware  6f  his  mistake  at  last,  Tom 
had  tried  to  back  water. 

“I’m — I’m  sorry,  Mary.  I  didn’t  real¬ 
ly  mean  what  I  said.  I  know  we  should 
go  to  church.  I  can’t  tell  you  why  I’m 
not  going  today,  but  it’s  all  right  and 
I’ll  attend  regularly  after  this.” 

Still  indignant,  Mary  had  climbed  the 
fence  stile,  while  Tom  dragged  along 
disconsolately  a  step  behind  her.  A  side 
glance  at  his  long  face  had  calmed 
Mary’s  temper. 

“It’s  all  right,  Tom,”  she  finally  said. 
“I  know  there  must  be  a  good  reason. 
You’d  go  to  church  if  you  could.” 

If  he  had  stopped  right  there,  Tom 
thought,  everything  would  have  been 
all  right,  but  he  seemed  destined  that 
morning  to  plant  both  his  big  feet  into 
trouble.  The  rest  of  his  conversation 
with  Mary,  he  remembered,  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  to-  say  the  least. 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

“Mary,”  he  said,  “may  I  ask  you  a 
question  ?” 

“What  is  it,  Tom?” 

“Is  there  a  strange  man  living  at 
your  house?” 

The  girl  had  stopped  and  turhed  a 
serious  face  to  Tom,  and  then  parried 
his  question. with  another: 

“Why  do  you  ask?” 

‘rAll  right,  I’ll  tell  you  why  I  ask. 
Last  night  after  dark  I  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  settlement  road,  an’  I 
passed  a  man  walking  fast.  Dark  as  it 
was,  I  knew  that  he  wasn’t  anyone  in 
the  settlement.  Besides,  he  acted  queer. 
He  turned  his  head  away  from  me  as 
we  passed,  and  when  I  stopped  and 
turned  around  he  was  walkin’  faster. 
After  he  got  well  by,  I  turned  around 
and  quietly  followed  him.  and  when  he 
got  up  by  your  house  I  didn’t  see  him 
go  in  but  I  lost  him.  He  just  disap¬ 
peared.” 

Tom  remembered  how  agitated  Mary 
had  seemed,  and  how  he  had  exclaimed: 

“Then  it  js  true  what  they’re  sayin’!” 

“What  do  you  mean — ‘what  they’re 
saying’  ?” 

“Well,  if  you  want  to  know,  it’s  whis¬ 
pered  around  that  there’s  something 
strange  going  on  at  your  house,  and 
has  been  for  a  long  time.  But  no  one 
dast  say  anything  out  loud  because 
your  father’s  the  minister.” 

Tom  remembered  how  steely-quiet 
Mary’s  voice  had  become. . 

“What  else  are  thpy  saying?  And 
what  else  are  you  thinking?” 

Driven  by  sudden  jealousy  beyond  all 
sense  of  discretion,  Tom  had  blurted: 

“All  right,  I’ll  ask  you.  Who  is  the 
strange  man  you  are  hidin’  ?  Did  he 
come  up  from  the  lower  settlements, 
and  is  it  a  match  your  father  might  be 
plannin’  for  you?” 

The  girl  had  swung  quickly  toward 
him,  her  white  face  highlighting  every 
freckle. 

“Tom  Boynton!  You’re  hateful!  I  nev¬ 
er  want  to  see  you  again!” 

Reliving  the  scene  now  as  he  rested 
with  Eph,  Tom  spoke  suddenly  out 
loud : 

“Drat  all  women,  anyhow!” 

Aroused  from  his  own  reveries  by 
Tom’s  exclamation,  the  old  Puritan 
turned  a  whimsical  eye  on  his  young 
companion. 

“Ye’ve  been  sour  as  a  green  plum  all 
mornin’,”  he  stated.  “Knew  somethin’ 
like  that  ailed  ye.  When  a  man’s  beeh 
quarrellin’  with  his  woman,  he’s  no  fit 
company  for  man  nor  beast. 

“Don’t  make  the  mistake  I  did,  lad,” 
he  added  seriously.  “All  men  cuss  wo¬ 
men  sometimes,  but  most  of  us  don’t 
really  mean.  it.  Quarrel  with  yer  lass 
if  ye  must,  but  make  it  up  afore  ye 
leave  her,  or  ye  may  be  a  long,  long 
time  sorry.” 

Then,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  sentimen¬ 
tal  lapse,  Eph  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
ordered  roughly: 

“Come  on,  Tom!  It’s  time  to  t^ike 
another  look  around.” 

Gliding  quietly  in  the  shadows  from 
tree  to  tree,'  stopping  frequently  to  lis¬ 
ten,  the  pair  took  almost  an  hour  to 
make  the  semi-circle  of  the  woods 
about  the  settlement.  At  Eph’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  they  paused  again  on  the  bank  of 
the  Connecticut  to  eat  a  light  fare  of 
johnnycake  and  dried  venison.  Hunker¬ 
ed  down  in  a  thicket,  Tom  brushed  the 
last  crumbs  of  johnnycake  from  his 
doublet.  He  caught  the  old  man’s  eye. 

“Eph,”  he  said,  “who  is  Minister 
Russell  hidin’  ?” 

“Hidm’?”  Eph  evaded,  his  eye  fall¬ 
ing  before  Tom’s  gaze. 

“Yes,  hidin’,”  reiterated  Tom.  “Last 
night  I  saw  a  stranger  near  Minister 
Russell’s  house.  I’m  not  certain,  but  I 
think  he  went  into  the  house.  Others 
have  seen  this  man,  and  there’s  whis¬ 
perin’  and  gossip  goin’  on.  But  when  I 
say  anything  about  it  to  Father  or  you 
older  men,  you  just  look  queer  an’  tell 
me  to  hold  my  tongue.  I  want  to  know 
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what’s  goin’  on.  Is  Minister  Russell 
doing  something  you’re  ashamed  tl 
talk  about?” 

Eph  jumped  to  his  feet,  paced  up  ( 
down  in  a  perturbed  manner,  then  camel 
to  a  stop  directly  in  front  of  Tom. 

“Better  not  say  anythin’  ’bout  thel 
Minister!”  he  warned.  “He’s  a  better! 
man  than  me  or  ye  or  any  of  the  res! 
of  them.” 

Sitting  down  as  suddenly  as  he 
arisen,  he  fell  into  a  thoughtful  silence, 
while  Tom,  surprised  at  the  other’s  ve-l 
hemence,  also  wgs  quiet.  Finally  Eptl 
spoke. 

“Tom,  I’m  goin’  to  tell  ye  somethin’l 
that  only  a  few  of  us  know  an’  have! 
kept  secret  a  long  time.  When  ye  heal 
this,  ye’ll  know  why  I  got  so  excite! 
just  now  about  what  ye  said  ’bout) 
Minister  Russell.  Ye’ll  know,  too,  whvl 
we  keep  this  secret — an’  ye’ll  do  the| 
same.” 

Eph  got  up,  parted  the  tali  bushed 
that  hid  them,  stood  for  a  few  moments! 
looking  out,  up  and  down  the  bank  of) 
the  river,  and  at  the  distant  shore.) 
Then  he  came  back  and  sat  down.  Fin-i 
ally,  he  began  to  talk  again: 

“  ’Tis  a  long  story,  lad,  but  I’ll  makel 
it  short,  for  we’ve  other  work  to  do  this) 
day.  I  think  I’ve  told  ye  afore,  I  ran) 
just  as  fast  as  the  others  did  at  Edge! 
hill  in  ’42  when  Prince  Rupert  an’  hid 
cavaliers  chased  us  off  the  field.  Then! 
Oliver  Cromwell,  God  rest  his  soul,  or-l 
ganized  the  Ironsides,  an’  from  then  on) 
the  Cavaliers  did  the  runnin’  until 
Naseby  Field  in  ’45,  when  Charles  him-l 
self  saw  his  forces  break  an’  flee.  An’| 
he  fled  with  them. 

“We  kept  them  runnin’,  both  then  an'j 
later,  an’  the  reason  was  we  had  faithf 
in  God  an’  in  leaders  like  Oliver  Crom- 

★  ★★★★★★★★I 


If  there’s  anything  we  can’t  stand, 
it’s  two  people  who  talk  while  we’re 
interrupting. 

well,  William  Goffe,  Edward  Whalley, 
John  Dixwell,  an’  a  hundred  others." 

Tom  interrupted: 

“I’ve  heard  you  tell  that  story  before, 
Eph,  but  what  does  all  that  have  to  do 
with  Minister  Russell  and  the  stranger’ 
You  were  goin’  to  make  the  story 
short.” 

Seeming  not  to  hear  the  interruption 
Eph  resumed: 

“When  they  tried  the  King  for  his 
sins  against  God  an’  his  country,  they 
called  a  great  court,  lad.  One  hundred 
an’  thirty-five  judges  were  called,  an 
a  cowardly  half  of  them  did  not  show 
up.  But  men  like  Goffe,  Whalley,  as 
Dixwell  were  there,  an’  they  sentences 
the  King  to  death  in  the  Tower.” 

The  old  soldier’s  voice  faltered  for  a 
moment,  so  strong  was  the  grip  of 


memory  upon  him. 

“Wal,  lad,  soon  after  old  Oliver 
Cromwell  passed  on,  the  son  of  the  o 
King  came  back  to  the  throne,  an  hr 
return  was  a  bad  day  for  all  of  us  Pm'1' 
tans.  One  of  Charles  II’s  first  acts  was 
to  order  that  all  the  men  on  that  cour 
that  had  sentenced  his  father  shou 
hang.  Goffe,  Whalley,  an’  prqbaMJ 
many  another  judge  fled  to  this  corn 
try  to  escape  the  black  hand  of  y°une 
Charles.”  »  . 

Suddenly  Eph  stopped  talking 
held  up  a  warning  finger.  Tom  co 
hear  nothing  but  the  ripple  of  the  riv  • 
under  the  bank,  but  he,  too,  sens 
something  wrong  in  the  unnatural  q111  ■ 
of  the  forest,  and  to  his  disgust  he 
g an  to  shiver  with  apprehension. 

Tom  to  follow,  BP 
hands  and  knee- 


Motioning  for 

started  crawling  on  uau^  —  . 

out  of  the  thicket,  dragging  his  nous 
Before  Tom  was  entirely  out  he  hea^ 
a  whir  and  a  thump,  and  parting 
bushes  immediately  ahead  of  him 
was  horrified  to  see  Eph  flat  °n 
face,  with  a  feathered  arrow  stic 
straight  through  his  neck.  Roots 
the  spot  with  horror,  Tom  watche 
blood  spurt  from  his  friend’s  neck  w 
every  beat  of  his  heart. 

To  Be  Concluded 


t 
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MAILBAG^* 


TROUBLES  OF  |  VET 

LAST  YEAR  I  graduated  from  Veter¬ 
inary  College  and  went  to  an  agri¬ 
cultural  area  to  practice.  I  felt  I  could 
3o  more  good  for  the  farmer  and  the 
nation’s  economy  than  in  some  other 
5eid.  Everyone  I  have  met  here  has  told 
•ne  “We’ve  needed  another  vet  for  a 
long  time,”  but  every  day  l  sit  out  most 
of  the  day  waiting  for  a  phone  call. 

When  I  do  get  a  call,  it  is  always 
some  animal  that  is  dying,  and  I  should 
come  out  right  away.  I  find  that  the 
farmer  has  had  a  sick  animal  for  a  few 
days  or  a  week  or  two  and  has  spent 
good  money  on  drugs  useless  for  the 
ailment  sold  to  him  by  a  fast-talking 
salesman.  He  almost  alw%s  gets  “free” 
advice  from  someone  who  sells  him  a 
high-priced  product. 

Sometimes  his  animals  are  worse  for 
this  treatment.  Then  he  may  be  mad  at 
me  if  I  can’t  save  his  animal,  or  at  least 
not  charge  him  much  for  the  call. 

It’s  about  time  the  American  farmer 
learned  that  he  saves  money  by  spend¬ 
ing  it  wisely  on  sound  advice  and  not 
on  salesmanship.  Although  I  have  plan¬ 
ned  on  a  rural  practice  for  many  years, 
I  am  afraid  my  savings  will  soon  run 
out  and  I  will  be  forced  to  go  into 
small  animal  work  in  the  big  city — 
even  though  I  don’t  like  it  as  well  as 
farm  animal  work. 

If  any  of  your  readers  know  of  an 
area  that  wants  and  needs  a  good, 
hard-working  veterinarian,  I  would  be 
happy  to  correspond  with  them. — A.W. 
•  Editor’s  note:  Address  your  letters  to 
Mr.  x,  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A.  A.  — 


A  DEFENDER 

IN  ANSWER  to  the  letter  “Reaction¬ 
ary,”  if  you  dislike  some  actions  of 
unions,  as  J.T.M.  Jr.  charges,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  you  have  reason  to.  Any  sane- 
thinking  American  should  do  a  little 
serious  thinking  about  the  situation  at 
the  present  time,  and  as  you  say,  “keep 
prodding  the  government  to  pass  cor¬ 
rective  legislation. — L.S.,  Pa. 


A.  A. 


No  r  anti-union 

The  LETTER  from  J.  T.  M.  from 
*•  Rhode  Island  in  the  May  3  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  gave  me  a 
jolt,  since  it  is  an  attack  on  all  or  most 
°f  us  with  farm  backgrounds. 

J-T.M.  Jr.  apparently  thinks  we^  are 
against  unions  as  such.  I  know  it  isn’t 
true,  but  we  are  against  the  many  un- 
uir  practices  which  they  initiate.  Such 
Practices  can  only  lead  to  the  downfall 
°f  this  country. 

We  are  too  complacent  about  union 
methods  employed  in  the  past,  and  ap¬ 
parently  many  politicians  are  afraid  of 
retaliatory  action  by  unions  if  they 

p  to  correct  the  situation. — P.C.,  New 
York. 


—  A.  A.  — 


FIXE  work 

1  haye  been  getting  the  American 
agriculturist  since  1928  or  ’29  as  I  re¬ 
member  it.  You’re  doing  a  fine  work 
01  farmer.  As  a  minister  for  43 
^rs  and  10  years  retirement  I  know 
f  ve  done  most  of  my  work  among 
-armers  and  rural  areas.  I  am  now  87 
years  of  age.— H.W.T.,  N.Y. 


A.  A.  - 


QUOTAS  NOT  CONTROLS? 

QHe  of  our  greatest  needs  is  to  stop 
Usin§'  the  word  controls,  or  at  least 
arpUSe  ^  in  the  ProPer  spirit.  Quotas 
s\v  n0t  contr°fs  hut  someone’s  best  an- 
er  the  question,  what  is  each  pro¬ 


ducer’s  fair  share  of  the  market? 

Freedom  in  its  highest  sense  is  based 
or  founded  upon  a  certain  amount  of 
discipline.  “To  maintain  liberty  a  so¬ 
ciety  must  develop  institutions  by  which 
the  voluntary  actions  of  individuals  are 
effectively  organized  and  adjusted  to 
the  actions  of  other  individuals.”  — 
George  Heitsman,  Springville ,  Pa. 

•  Editor’s  note:  I  would  look  with 


more  favor  on  controls  if  I  could  see 
one  example  where  production  control 
had  worked.  Obviously  there  are  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  control,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  quotas  are  a  step  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  As  always,  we  are  anxious  to 
hear  from  readers  either  agreeing  or 
disagreeing  with  Mr.  Heitsman. 

—  A,  A#  — 

BOILED  DOWN! 

I  READ  your  editorial,  “Oil  and 
Water”  with  much  interest.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  farmers  joining  a  union  or  a  co¬ 
op  boils  down  to  this  as  I  see  it: 

The  basic  task  of  a  union  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  correct  price  for  a  unit  of  time 
(usually  an  hour). 

The  basic  task  of  a  milk  co-op  is  to 
establish  a  correct  price  for  a  unit  of 
a  product  (in  this  case  a  hundredweight 
of  milk). 


These  fundamental  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  and  the  principles  em¬ 
ployed  to  reach  those  objectives,  can 
never  be  used  interchangeably. — ■ Joseph 
P.  Doboze,  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

RIGHT  TO  WORK 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  strong  po¬ 
sition  which  you  are  taking  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  Federal  right-to-work  law. 

In  my  book  the  labor  unions  in  their 
present  form  are  a  very  formidable 
threat  to  our  society,  ranking  with  the 
Soviets.  They  already  come  close  to  a 
super  government,  a  framework  ready¬ 
made  for  a  Hitler-type  egotist. 

Keep  up  the  good  work! — R.M.,  N.Y. 
•  Editor’s  note:  A  “right-to-work”  law, 
either  Federal  or  by  states,  would  be 
good  for  everyone,  including  union 
members. 
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3  ways  to  make  your 
pasture  more  productive 


' 
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Meadow  1#?  Farm  ] 


With  good  pastures  and  efficient  pasture 
management,  a  30-cow  herd  can  produce 
up  to  $1,500  more  profit  in  one  pasture 
season— through  savings  in  grain  and 
supplementary  roughage.  Here  are  3 
practices  that  have  produced  extra  profits 
for  many  leading  livestock  and  dairy 
farmers.  They  can  also  help  you  get  more 
out  of  your  pasture— at  no  extra  cost. 

1.  Use  rationed  or  strip  grazing.  Restrict 
grazing  areas  so  that  the  grass-clover  mixed 
pasture  is  removed  in  6  to  10  days.  For 
grass-alfalfa  mixtures,  fence  your  grazing 
areas  so  that  the  forage  is  removed  in  5  to  7 
days.  This  minimizes  pasture  loss  from 
tramping  and  increases  the  life  span  of  a 
seeding. 

2.  Take  proper  after-grazing  care  of  pasture 
land.  When  the  cows  are  removed  to  the 
next  plot,  clip  the  grazed  area.  Also  allow 
a  growth  period  of  at  least  21  days  for  the 
grass-clover  mix  and  30  days  for  a  grass- 
alfalfa  mixture  before  grazing  again. 

3.  In  addition  to  salt,  supply  enough  cool 
water  on  the  pasture  itself.  On  hot  summer 
days,  a  cow  needs  plenty  of  water  to  main¬ 
tain  high  milk  production.  But  she  won’t 
leave  the  pasture  to  get  it. 


If  you  have  a  particular  problem  con¬ 
cerning  modern  pasture  management,  or 
livestock  feeding,  write  International 
Salt  Company’s  Animal  Nutrition  De¬ 
partment  in  Watkins  Glen,  New  York. 
Our  Nutrition  and  Research  group  will 
be  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way  they  can. 


STERLING  BLUSALT  BLOCKS— LOW-COST 
AID  TO  EFFECTIVE  PASTURE  ROTATION 

More  and  more  livestock  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducers  are  now  using  economical  Sterling 
Blusalt  Blocks  as  an  aid  to  effective  pas¬ 
ture  rotation.  All  they  do  is  move  the 
Blusalt  Blocks  when  they  want  their 
herd  to  graze  on  a  different  location. 
This  doesn’t  cost  anything.  And  it  works 
.  .  .  as  animals  generally  stay  close  to 
the  salt  supply. 

What’s  more.  Sterling  Blusalt  Blocks 
supply  pasturing  animals  with  needed 
salt  and  trace  minerals — all  the  more 
important  during  the  pasture  season, 
when  animals  require  more  salt  and  are 
fed  less  prepared  feeds  containing  salt 
and  minerals. 


STERLING  BLUSALT:  trace-mineral  salt  for  free-choice 

feeding  and  for  your  custom  grist  mixes 

Blusalt  contains  high-quality  salt  plus  manganese,  iron, 
sulfate  sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine  and  zinc.  Look  for 
Blusalt  in  50-  and  100-lb.  bright  blue  bags,  4-lb.  blue  Liks 
and  50-lb.  blue  blocks. 

Also  available  from  your  feed  dealer . . . 

STERLING  GREEN’SALT  .  .  .  trace- 
mineral  salt  plus  10%  phenothiazine  for 
control  of  certain  internal  parasites.  In 
100-lb.  and  25-lb.  bags;  25-lb.  bags  have  a 
handle  for  easy  handling  and  carrying. 
STERLING  GRANULATED  SALT  .  .  . 
high-quality  white  salt  for  both  feed  mixing 
and  free-choice  feeding.  In  25-  and  100-lb. 
bags.  Also  pressed  into  50-lb.  blocks  and 
4-lb.  Liks — plain,  iodized,  and  sulfurized. 
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“My  champion  Angus  bulls 
eat  Blusalt  free  choice 
and  mixed  in  feeds" 

. . .  says  Carlo  M.  Paterno,  owner  of  the 
430-acre  Meadow  Lane  Farm  in  North 
Salem,  New  York.  “To  breed  and  grow 
champions,  you’ve  got  to  give  them  the 
best  of  everything.  This  includes  feeding 
plenty  of  high-quality  salt  and  trace 
minerals  needed  for  good  growth  and 
reproduction.  I  know  I’m  providing  the 
best  when  I  feed  Sterling  Blusalt. 

“Take  my  two  International  Grand 
Champion  Angus  bulls,  Ankonian 
3216th  and  O.  Bardoliermere.  To  help 
maintain  enough  trace  minerals  in  their 
diets,  I  feed  them  various  grains  and 
hay  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ..  .  instead  of  just  my  home-grown 
feeds,  which  may  be  mineral-deficient  at 
certain  times  of  the  year.  And  I  make 
doubly  sure  my  champions  get  the  cor¬ 
rect  trace-mineral  balance  by  feeding 
them  Sterling  Blusalt.” 


WINNING  SALT  IDEA 

from  Mrs.  Frank  Helmbrecht,  West  Springfield,  Pa. 

“Salt  is  the  most  valuable  product  for  use 
on  a  farm.  One  of  the  important  uses  I  have 
learned  is  that  it  is  helpful  on  my  asparagus 
and  celery  beds.  Sprinkling  it  generously 
over  the  rows  in  early  spring  (500  to  1,000 
lbs.  per  acre)  just  before  the  first  disking, 
salt  has  made  our  asparagus  grow  such  large 
stocks  that  they  are  the  envy  of  others.” 

*  *  * 

We’ll  pay  S10.00  each  for  the  winning  Salt 
Ideas  used  in  this  series  of  advertisements. 

A  Salt  Idea  should  be  a  helpful  and  original  suggestion 
on  the  use  of  salt  around  the  farm.  Send  your  ideas  to 
the  Farm  and  Feed  Salt  Department  of  International 
Salt  Company,  Inc.,  Scranton  2,  Pa.  , 

Every  idea  that  Wins  a  prize  will  be  published  in  this 
Salt  Idea  column.  All  entries  become  the  property  of 
International  Salt  Company.  None  will  be  returned, 
and  we  are  the  sole  judge  of  winners. 


*Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 

STERLING SALT 
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WORDS  AND  ACTS 

|  BELIEVE  that  I  have  the  right  to  hold  an 
opinion,  and  to  express  it  forcefully.  But  that 
doesn’t  give  me  the  right  to  abuse  my  neighbor 
who  disagrees  with  me. 

In  an  advertisement  in  The  Democrat  of 
Flemington,  N.  J.,  Herbert  Voorhees,  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau,  was  invited  or 
“dared”  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Tri-State 
Master  Dairy  Farmers  Guild  (affiliated  with 
the  Teamsters’  Union),  and  to  give  his  reasons 
for  disagreeing  with  the  program  of  the  Guild. 

Mr.  Voorhees  accepted  the  invitation,  although 
it  was  not  sent  to  him  personally  as  invitations 
usually  are.  His  reception  at  the  meeting,  as  told 
by  the  Hunterdon  County  Democrat,  was  far 
from  courteous.  The  report  in  part  said: 

“Instead  of  being  given  a  respectful  hearing  by 
his  hosts,  Mr.  Voorhees  was  treated  to  three  hours 
of  interruptions,  catcalls,  personal  abuse  and  re¬ 
marks  designed  to  deprecate  the  speaker  person¬ 
ally  instead  of  giving  responsive  answers  to  the 
points  he  endeavored,  under  great  handicaps,  to 
make.  It  was  one  of  the  worst  examples  of  rowdy¬ 
ism  and  irresponsible  leadership  that  this  news¬ 
paper  has  been  called  upon  to  report  in  its  long  re¬ 
cord  of  publishing  news  of  farmers’  affairs.’’ 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  rank  and  file 
dairymen  condoned  such  treatment  of  a  speaker, 
therefore  my  assumption  is  that  somewhere  in 
the  leadership  was  a  man  who  believes  in  ridi¬ 
cule  as  a  substitute  for  reason,  and  who  was 
able,  temporarily,  to  carry  some'  of  the  audience 
along  with  him. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  following  quotation,  the 

author  of  which  I  cannot  identify: 

“What  you  do  speaks  so  loudly  that  I  cannot 
hear  what  you  say.’’ 

The  occurrence  will  help  persuade  many 
thoughtful  dairymen  to  stick  with  the  older  farm 
groups.  Cooperatives  should  bargain  for  prices: 
labor  should  stick  to  bargaining  for  wages. 

OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS 

rT'HE  OTHER  DAY  I  stopped  at  a  roadside 
stand  where  fruits  and  vegetables  of  quality 
were  displayed  attractively  and  priced  reason¬ 
ably.  Later,  I  visited  a  friend  who  is  growing 
vegetables,  many  of  which  are  sold  to  nearby 
grocery  stores. 

In  both  cases  a  premium  price  was  obtained 
for  a  premium  product.  It  is  true  that  relatively 
few  farmers  can  sell  much  or  all  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  locally,  but  where  there  is  opportunity,  it 
has  advantages.  For  example,  in  many  small 
northeastern  towns  too  few  strawberries  are 
grown  to  supply  the  local  demand. 

A  good  market,  family  labor,  a  superior  prod¬ 
uct — these  add  up  to  opportunity. 

HATS  OFF  TO  GRANDMAS! 

AS  I  DRIVE  through  our  beautiful  Northeast 
country  I  am  impressed  with  the  excellence 
of  the  dairy  cows  that  I  see  grazing  on  good  pas¬ 
tures  or  lying  in  the  shade  chewing  their  cuds. 
They  look  far  different  from  the  hungry  animals 
that  roamed  thin  pastures  in  western  New  York 
in  my  boyhood. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  improvement, 


but  certainly  artificial  breeding  comes  close  to 
the  top.  It  has  permitted  relatively  rapid  im¬ 
provement  at  a  cost  which  dairymen  could  af¬ 
ford.  And  better  breeding  has  been  followed  by 
better  pastures  and  hay.  There’s  little  profit  in 
under-feeding  a  good  cow. 

There  has  been  progress,  too,  in  increasing  the 
average  productive  life  of  dairy  cows,  largely  as 
a  result  of  controlling  such  disease  as  TB  and 
Bang’s  Disease,  and  by  improvements  in  housing 
and  management. 

Don’t  miss  reading  and  admiring  the  “iron 
grandmas”  on  Page  6. 

WHAT  RAILROADS  NEED 

A  FTER  ELEVEN  weeks  of  hearings,  the  Sen- 
“*ate  Surface  Transportation  Sub-Committee 
made  an  extensive  report  of  the  steps  they  be¬ 
lieve  necessary  for  the  survival  of  U.  S.  railroads. 
Among  the  recommendations  were: 

1.  A  program  of  Federally  guaranteed  loans  to 
v  railroads,  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Act. 

2.  Deferring,  but  not  forgiving,  taxes  on  money 
used  by  railroads  to  acquire  needed  equipment 
or  property,  or  for  reducing  debts. 

3.  Permitting  of  more  liberal  regulations  for  the 
setting  of  freight  rates  by  railroads  at  levels 
truly  competitive  with  other  transportation 
means. 

4.  Making  it  easier  for  railroads  to  discontinue 
services  or  facilities  that  no  longer  pay  their 
way. 

5.  Stricter  regulation  of  so-called  privately  own¬ 
ed  trucking  services,  which  in  effect  is  public 
transportation  in  competition  with  other 
carriers. 

6.  Repealing  certain  taxes  on  transportation  orig¬ 
inally  imposed  under  the  guise  of  emergency. 

The  Senate  recently  passed  the  Smathers  Bill, 
which  recognizes  the  railroads’  plight  and  carries 
some  corrections,  but  which  in  the  opinion  of 
many  does  not  go  far  enough  in  correcting  the 
situation. 

RESEARCH  TO  USE  FARM 
PRODUCTS 

I  EGISLATION  providing  for  a  research  pro- 
1-4  gram  in  the  use  of  farm  products  has  been 
characterized  by  National  Grange  Master  New¬ 
som  as  “more  important  than  any  other  pending 
farm  bills.” 

Herschel  points  out  that  industry  spends 
about  3%  of  its  gross  sales  for  research,  with 
some  fast-growing  industries  plowing  into  re¬ 
search  as  much  as  7%  of  gross  sales.  By  compari¬ 
son,  the  total  investment  for  agricultural  re¬ 
search  is  about  1%  of  gross  farm  sales,  and  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  this  is  for  research  in 


A  Thought  For  Independence  Day 

The  glory  of  the  present  is  to 
Make  the  future  free  — 

We  love  our  land  .for  what 
She  is  and  what  she  is  to  be. 

— From  “ America  For  Me,” 
hy  Henry  Van  Dyke 
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industrial  uses  of  farm  products. 

“As  a  result,”  the  Grange  Master  says,  “many 
agricultural  products  have  been  largely  ‘re¬ 
searched’  out  of  the  market.  For  example,  two 
out  of  three  pairs  of  shoes  are  made  partially  or 
wholly  of  leather  substitutes,  and  synthetic  de¬ 
tergents  have  taken  away  a  large  part  of  the 
market  for  inedible  fats  in  the  making  of  soap.’ 

Master  Newsom  warns,  however,  that  there  is 
no  panacea  which  will  provide  a  quick  and  easy 
solution  to  the  problem,  and  points  out  that  re 
search,  even  if  money  is  provided,  cannot  be 
done  overnight. 

BE  SAFE! 

rJ,HE  WEEK  of  July  20-26  is  National  Farm 

Safety  Week.  Accidents  injure  a  million  or 
more  farm  people  a  year,  and  cause  close  to 
4,000  deaths,  more  than  in  any  other  major  in¬ 
dustry.  No  one  expects  to  have  an  accident,  but 
the  prevention  of  all  types  of  accidents  comes 
through  eternal  vigilanpe. 

Highway  accidents  are  causing  more  than 
their  share  of  injuries  _  and  deaths.  Generally 
speaking,  farm  people  are  careful  drivers,  but 
one  thing  which  would  prevent  many  highway 
accidents  would  be  the  development  of  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  ah  drivers  that  breaking  a  traffic 
rule  is  a  moral  matter. 

A  person  killed  through  your  negligence  is  just 
as  dead  as  though  you  had  held  a  gun  to  his 
head  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

FARM  EXPORTS  IMPORTANT 

pERHAPS  YOU  are  one  of  the  few  who  feels 

that  imports  should  be  greatly  restricted,  on 
the  grounds  that  jobs  are  thereby  directly  or 
indirectly  taken  away  from  American  workers. 
If  you  are,  here  are  a  few  figures  worth  ponder¬ 
ing: 

In  the  fiscal  year  which  began  July  1,  19-57, 
U.  S.  agricultural  exports  totaled  $4,000,000,000. 
Without  this  outlet,  surpluses  would  have  been 
larger,  and  prices  of  farm  products  in  this  coun¬ 
try  would  have  been  lower. 

Value  of  total  1957  exports,  including  military 
aid,  reached  $19,500,000,000.  With  exports  of 
goods  and  services  accounting  for  almost  6%  of 
our  gross  national  product,  it  is  estimated  that 
7%  of  our  entire  labor  force  (or  about  4,500,000 
workers)  is  employed  in  handling  imports  and 

in  producing  and  servicing  exports. 

It  is  obvious  that  foreign  trade  (including 
both  exports  and  imports)  provides  a  lot  of 
jobs,  and  that  stifling  foreign  trade  in  any  way 
would  throw  people  out  of  work.  More  import¬ 
ant  from  the  point  of  view  of  farmers  is  that  we 
must  buy  from  other  countries  if  we  expect  to 
sell  to  them.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  desires  of  a  few  people  to  build  tariff 
walls  and  tariff  restrictions  ever  higher  would  be 
a  disservice  to  everyone. 

RED  APPLES 

CONSUMERS  prefer  red  apples.  Surveys  show 
'“'it,  and  apple  growers  are  acting  accordingly 
For  example,  in  New  Jersey  over  116,000  appl- 
trees  have  been  set  out  since  1950.  Four  red  var 
ieties — Jerseyred,  Red  Delicious,  red  strains  01 
Rome  Beauty,  and  Stayman  —  make  up  morf 
than  half  the  new  plantings. 

The  picture  is  quite  different  from  what  it  wa* 
in  1950  when  standard  Rome  Beauty  led,  fob 
lowed  by  standard  Stayman,  McIntosh,  anr 
standard  Delicious. 

New  varieties  are  being  developed  continually- 
and  in  another  twenty  years  it  is  probable 
that  the  picture  will  change  as  much  as  it  has 
in  the  past  two  decades. 
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A  A ’s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


MILK:  ’lie  May  uniform  price  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milk  shed  is 

higher  than  a  year  ago,  $3.75  compared  to  $3.67  in  May  last  year. 

The  April  ’58  price  was  $3.99. 

May  U.  S.  milk  production  was  1%  below  May  1957.  In  New  York  State  the 
tiecrease  was  2.96%;  in  New  Jersey  1.77%;  but  in  Pennsylvania  there  was  an 
increase  of  3.33%.  Recent  milk  production  per  capita  has  been  down  slightly. 

CROPS:  In  New  York  State  only  one-third  of  the  OATS  were  planted  by 

May  1.  The  New  York  WINTER  WHEAT  crop  is  forecast  at 
8,745,000  bushels,  8%  above  a  year  ago.  U.  S.  winter  wheat  is  forecast  at  51% 
above  last  year,  but  the  U.  S.  SPRING  WHEAT  crop  is  indicated  as  16%  below 
last  year.  Total  expected  U.  S.  wheat  crop  is  34%  above  last  year.  The  problem 
of  surplus  is  not  being  solved. 

■FRUIT:  APPLE  and  PEAR  prospects  in  the  Lake  Ontario,  New  York,  re¬ 
gion  are  better  than  a  year  ago,  but  poorer  than  last  year  in  the 
Hudson  Valley.  The  New  York  PEACH  crop  is  forecast  at  1.3  million  bushels, 
almost  nine  times  larger  than  last  year’s  poor  crop  and  a  little  above  the  10- 
t'ear  average.  U.  S.  peach  crop  forecast  is  19%  above  last  year. 

New  York  SWEET  CHERRIES  is  indicated"  as  5,200  tons,  almost  double  last 
year’s  small  crop,  while  U.  S.  forecast  is  10%  below  last  year. 

POULTRY:  A  Poultry  Survey  Committee  sponsored  by  feed  and  poultry 

organizations  says:  “Broiler  prices  during  July  and  August 


are  expected  to  average  10  to  20  below  last  year.  Turkey  prices  may  average 
H  to  20  above  year  ago  levels  during  the  important  August  through  November 
period.  Egg  prices  are  expected  to  reach  a  seasonal  high  during  September  or 
October,  with  the  peak  likely  to  be  as  much  as  4 0  to  50  below  the  November 
peak  of  1957.”  ' 

HOGS:  June  pig  farrowings  are  2%  higher  than  last  spring,  totaling  52,- 

mmmmmm  745,000  head,  and  the  fall  pig  crop  is  forecast  at  14%  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  The  number  of  sows  farrowing  is  reported  at  7,486,000,  up  3%  from 
last  year.  Some  weakness  in  the  hog  market  is  expected  by  late  July.  It  is 
doubtful  that  feeding  to  heavy  weight  will  pay  unless  you  have  a  lot  of  surplus 
feed. 

EUROPEAN  CORN  ROSIER: 


For  effective  control  of  European  corn 
borer,  sprays  or  dusts  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  about  when  the  corn  reaches  12  to  15  inches  high.  Early  plantings  need 
j  three  and  perhaps  four  applications  at  about  five-day  intervals.  A  DDT  wettable 
Ipowder  mixed  with  water  according  to  directions  on  the  package  label  should 
Igive  adequate  control.  A  five  percent  DDT  dust  may  be  used.  If  the  corn  fodder 
I's  to  be  used  for  animal  feed,  it  should  not  be  sprayed  or  dusted  with  DDT.  In 
jtkis  ease  the  insecticide  Ryania  should  be  substituted  for  the  DDT. 

|>I\RKETING  ORDERS:  New  York  State  producers  of  sour  cher- 

— -  in  . . . .  ries  Went  to  the  polls  June  24  to  vote  on 

whether  or  not  their  industry  should  have  a  State  marketing  order.  The  vote  was 
80%  in  favor,  which  means  that  on  every  ton  of  sour  cherries  produced  and 
s°ld  in  the  State  there  will  be  an  assessment  of  $3.00.  This  will-create  a  fund  for 
■advertising  and  promoting  the  crop. 

Preliminary  returns  on  wheat  marketing  quota  referendum  indicated  that 
83.7%  of  the  U.  S.  growers  voted  for  marketing  quotas  for  1959  wheat  crop.  A 
two-thirds  majority  of  those  voting  was  necessary.  Here  is  the  voting  in  the 
northeastern  states:  New  York,  Yes*509,  No  313;  New  Jersey,  Yes  102,  /No  18; 
Pennsylvania,  Yes  436,  No  427.  ' 


3>ong  of  tne  Lazy  ra 

I 


LIKE  the  summer-time  the  best 
despite  the  fact  that  ev’ry  pest 
that  buzzes,  crawls  or  walks  or 
flies  insists  on  finding  me  and  tries 
its  best  to  help  Mirandy  see  that  I 
don’t  nap  beneath  a  tree.  \Some 
days  the  flies  are  out  in  force;  they 
pester  ev’ry  cow  and  horse,  but 
most  of  all  they  pick  on  me  no 
matter  where  I  chance  to  be;  they 
seem  to  share  Mirandy’ s  wrath 
’cause  I  forgot  to  take  a  bath.  But 
when  I’m  clean  the  skeeters  come 
and,  with  a  snarling  kind  of  hum, 
descend  on  me  and  try  to  drain  the 
tasty  blue  blood  from  each  vein. 

The  chiggers  love  to  get  a  chance 
to  crawl  inside  my  shirt  and  pants 
and  dig  themselves  into  my  hide 
’til  I  run,  scratching,  back  inside. 
I’m  magnetized,  apparently,  so  I 
attract  each  honey  bee  that’s  tired 
of  working  for  his  hive  and  wants 
someone  on  whom  to  dive.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  spot  I  might  choose  to  lay 
'jUWn  for  a  little  snooze,  whole  squads  of  ants  march  down  my  neck  until 
k  a  nervous  wreck.  But  there’s  a  mean,  two-legged  pest  that’s  worse, 

no  ! ar  ’  than  all  the  rest;  wherever  I  might  be,  by  gee,  Mirandy’s  sure  to 
pester  me.  / 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  •  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 

FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORING® 

FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


-fower  Veniilalion  Stalls  and  Stanchions  Silo  Unloadvs  Cottle  Feeder* 

Jamesway 


SPECIAL  SPIRAL  RIBBON  FREON 
MIXERS  in  the  serpentine  evap¬ 
orators  spin  and  swirl  the  com¬ 
bination  liquid/gas  mixture.  The 
freon  does  a  complete  job  of 
heat  transfer.  t 

T  amesway’s  spiral  jet  cooling  is 
^  fast,  more  dependable.  It  swirls 
more  coolant  against  the  tank  bot¬ 
tom,  more  heat  absorbing  liquid  to 
lower  milk  temperature  fast! 

Special  stainless  steel  spiral  rib¬ 
bons  in  the  serpentine  evaporators 
do  it.  They  constantly  spin  the  freon 
jet  for  maximum  coolings — Fast! 

It  means  lowqr-cooling  costs  . . . 
usually  milk  is  cooled  before  you’re 
out  of  the  milk  house.  Sani-Kool® 
tanks  give  you  faster  first  cooling, 
lower  blend  temperatures — less  cost 
to  maintain  level-cold,  and  no  icing. 

Spiral  jet  cooling  is  only  one  of 
many  Jamesway  Direct  Expansion 
bulk  tank  benefits.  Here  are  more: 

^Only  32"  high  .  .  .  hip-high  pouring, 
goes  through  the  milk  house  door. 


SERPENTINE  EVAPORATORS  keep 
freon  flowing  in  direct  contact 
with  bottom  of  milk  tank.  Drop 
milk  temperature  quickly  and 
safely,  assure  even  distribution 
through  multiple  circuits. 

*  Full  bottom  cooling  with  one,  two, 

three,  or  even  four  separate  cool¬ 
ing  plates  —  depending  upon  size 
of  tank.  .  • 

*  Stainless  steel  (18-8)  inside  gnd  out 
for  longer  life,  quick  cleaning  in¬ 
side  and  outside. 

*  Direct  gear-drive  agitator,  no  churn¬ 
ing —  greaseless.  No  V-belts  to  slip. 

®  Cold  in,  heat  out  with  4"  bottom 
insulation,  2"  side  wall  insulation, 
©Choose  from  150  to  800  gallor 
sizes,  all  with  rugged  steel  frames 

Get  the  complete  Jamesway  bulk 
tank  story.  See  ypur  nearby  dealer 
or  write  James  Mfg.  Co.-,  Dept. 
AG-78,  c/o  your  nearest  division 
office. 

BT-1-8R 


Jamesway 

L  JET 
COOLING 


lowers  milk  temperatures  fast . . .  gives  you 
a  lower  pouring  height 
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KORNDYKE  BEETS  JANNEK  SEGIS  ("OLD  NIT") 


"Iron  Grandmas” 

'  >  -  of 

Northeast  Herds 

III#  JIM  HALL 


HERE  IN  th6  Northeast,  where  most  of  us  think  of  a  cow,  as  something 
more  than  just  a  milk  factory,  we  take  pride — as  well  as  the  attendant 
profit — in  "the  matriarchs  in  our  herds  who  go  on  producing  year  after 
year.  There  are  older  cows  than  some  pictured  on  this  page,  but  these 
consistent  high  producers  certainly  represent,  in  our  five  most  popular  breeds, 
the  kind  of  cow  any  dairyman  would  like  in  his  herd. 


Korndyke  Beets  Jannek  Segis  —  or 
“Old  Nit”  as  she  is  called  by  her  own¬ 
ers,  Clark  Bowen  and  Son  of  Wellsboro, 
Pa. — was  19  last  January.  The  previous 
fall  this  registered  Holstein  completed 
an  official  342-day  record  for  twice 
daily  milking  of  18,952  lbs.  milk  and 
700  fat  to  swell  her  lifetime  record  to 
264,433  lbs.  milk,  9,479  lbs.  fat. 

She  freshened  again  last  October  and 
in  138  days  to  March  16  had  produced 
9,947  milk,  369.8  fat.  ,She’s  currently 
producing  60  lbs.  a  day,  according  to 
Clark  Bowen,  and  is  bred  to  Earnshaws 
Son  of  Inka.  “Old  Nit”  seems  to  have 
a  good  chance  of  breaking  the  record 
high  lifetime  production  of  281,193  lbs. 
milk  set  by  Pansco  Hazel.  } 

Ayrshire  breeders  are  apt  to  dwell  at 
length  on  two  characteristics  they  say 
are  outstanding  an  inherent  trait  for 
a  long  life;  and,  to  quote  the  Ayrshire 
Digest ,  “For  attachment,  for  size  and 
shape,  and  for  durability  it  (the  Ayr¬ 
shire’s)  is  an  udder  of  supreme  quality 
with  which  neither  larger  nor  smaller, 


higher  or  lower  testing  breeds  can 
compare.” 

The  old  girl  pictured  at  the  top  of 
this  page,  certainly  has  those  charac¬ 
teristics.  She’s  Fillmore  Marigold,  now 
17  years  old  and  still  on  official  test. 
Owned  by  Fillmore  Farms,  Inc.,  Ben¬ 
nington,  Vermont,  she  has  a  lifetime 
record  of  151,605  lbs.  milk,  4,13%,  and  : 
6,260  lbs.  fat  in  4,120  milking  days. 

Those  pessimists  who  are  always 
complaining  that  “the  good  die  young” 
should  look  over  some  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  records  of  the  Jerseys  in  the  herd 
at  High  Lawn  Farm  at  Lenox,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  H.  G.  Wilde  and  family  had 
several  in  their  9th  to  13th  lactation 
as  of  Jan.  1,  1958. 

Pictured  on  this  page  is  their  Lilac 
Remus  High  Lawn  Pride — 17  years  old 
"next  December  and  carrying  her  15th 
calf  when  she  posed  for  the  picture  this 
spring.  She  has  produced  119,409  lbs. 
milk,  6,184  lbs.  fat.  Three  generations 
of  her  descendants  are  also  milking  in 
the  herd.  Siegfried  Cup  Cake,  although 
a  mere  12  years  of  age,  had  produced 


MAPLEWOOD  ADMIRAL'S  MARILYN 


BUSTER  LOUISE  j.B. 


FILLMORE 

127,063  lbs.  milk,  6,456  lbs.  fat  on  Jan. 
1  and  is  now  milking  more  than  70  lbs. 
a  day. 

When  we  asked  Dale  Homer  of  Hy- 
Crest  Farm,  Sterling,  Mass.,  to  give  us 
some  facts  on  an  aged  Brown  Swiss,  he 
called  Buster  Louise  J.  B.  “one  of  the 
greatest  cows  that  ever  walked.” 

Her  record  shows  that  long  life  and 
productivity  are  not  limited  to  any 
breed.  She  was  17  in  March,  “due  again 
in  September  and  still  sound  and  nor¬ 
mal  in  every  way.” 

Louise  has  produced  198,922  lbs.  milk, 
8,017  lbs.  fat,  so  far.  Her  best  record: 

R.O.P.:  305D — 3x — 7  yrs.  6  mon.  — 
22,163.4— 3.96%— 877.73. 

Louise  and  her  three  daughters,  all 
“still  producing  and  reproducing”  have 
produced  more  than  half  a  million 
pounds  of  milk. 

As  with  other  breeds,  we  found  it  no 


MARIGOLD 

easy  task  picking  one  cow  in  the  Guern¬ 
sey  breed  to  demonstrate  the  high  pro¬ 
duction,  reproduction  and  longevity 
bred  into  many  fine  herds. 

McDonald  Farms  Dolly  who  freshen¬ 
ed  with  her  13th  calf  when  17  years, 
7  months  old,  would  have  been  a  dandy 
with  her  record  of  126,913  lbs.  of  milk, 
5,838  lbs.  fat  as  she  was  also  dam  of 
the  Pre  Thor  bull  which  sold  at  $12,000 
and  of  daughters  that  brought  over) 
$5,000.  But  Dolly  died  at  18. 

Henry  Venier’s  High  Meadow  Farm 
herd  at  La  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  has  15-year- 
old  Caumsett  Ocean  Juno,  who  pro¬ 
duced,  to  Jan.  1,  156,319  lbs.  milk, 
8,074  lbs.  fat. 

Pictured  here  is  15-year-old  Maple¬ 
wood  Admiral’s  Marilyn,  owned  by  Mrs, 
Ethel  Payne,  Millerton,  N.  Y.  Her  best 
record  (at  9  years)  was  19,454  lbs.  milk, 
751  lbs.  fat— HIR— 365D— 2x.  She’s 
produced  more  than  130,000  lbs.  of 
milk. 


LILAC  REMUS  HIGH  LAWN  PRIDE 
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The  other  day  I 
mixed  up  some  con¬ 
crete  for  a  super¬ 
deluxe  barbecue  pit.  If  you  mix  gravel, 
sand,  water  and  cement  in  the  right 
proportions  you  get  concrete  that’s 
every  bit  as  rugged  as  the  concrete  you 
buy  from  the  ready-mix  trucks. 


I  WAS  JUST 

9 


You  know,  the  cement  is  the  only 
part  of  concrete  that’s  “manufactured.” 
The  rest  you  can  get  locally.  And  in  a 
way,  it’s  the  same  thing  with  a  fin¬ 
ished  feed.  Only  a  fractional  part  of 
a  feed,  the  fortification,  is  specially 
“manufactured”  .  .  .  the  rest  you  can 
grow  or  buy  locally. 


Some  folks  don’t  know  that  Watkins 
Min-Vite  is  just  the  “fortification”  part 
of  a  feed  .  .  .  the  major  and  trace  min¬ 
erals,  the  various  vitamins. ^growth 
factors  and  antibiotics.  It’s  what  the 
feed  industry  calls  a  “pre-mix”  and 
when  you  add  it  to  a  good  protein- 
grain  ration  you  get  the  extra  efficiency 
that  the  right  fortification  can  give. 

If  you’re  a  profit-minded  live¬ 
stock  raiser,  the  Min-Vite  idea  is 
mighty  important.  It’s  the  only 
way  that  I  know  of  to  get  a  ration 
of  such  superior  quality  (and  the 
high  production  such  a  ration 
gives)  for  the  price  of  lower  qual¬ 
ity  “bargain”  feeds. 

The  Watkins  Min-Vite  idea  is  that 
you  mix  your  own  feed,  or  have  it 
mixed  locally  from  local  grains  and 
local  protein  sources.  Then  you  fortify 
the  entire  ration  with  Watkins  Min- 
Vite.  Whether  you  mix  it  yourself  or 
have  it  mixed,  the  savings  you  make, 
and  the  low  cost  production  you  get, 
make  it  really  worthwhile. 

(As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  figured  it  out 
for  a  neighbor  the  other  day  ...  he 
c°uld  pay  himself  over  $50  an  hour 
lor  taking  the  trouble  to  mix  his  own 
feed  from  Min-Vite.) 

There  are  7  different  kinds  of  Wat¬ 
kins  Min-Vite.  Each  one  is  tailored  to 
^e  individual  fortification  needs  of 
'arious  animals  and  poultry. 

Watkins  supplies  the  formulas 
and  feeding  programs  based  on 
Vari°us  (grains  and  proteins.  Every 
bag  of  Min-Vite  has  an  open  tag 
showing  the  guaranteed  amounts 
°T  every  ingredient  in  the  hag. 
(That  way  you  KNOW  the  nutri- 
honal  value  of  your  ration.) 

This  is  the  way  to  cut  your  cost  on 

eaT  milk  and  eggs.  Next  time  you  see 
l°ur  Watkins  Dealer,  take  a  few  min- 
Ufes  aad  ask  him  about  Min-Vite. 

*HE  J-  R.  Watkins  company,  Newark,  n.  j. 


How  soon  and  for  how  long  can  we 
graze  Sudan  grass? 

Usual  recommendations  are  to  turn 
the  cows  in  when  the  Sudan  is  18  inches 
tall.  Leave  them  in  until  they  graze  it 
down  to  6  to  10  inches,  then  take  them 
out  until  it  again  grows  back  to  about 
18  inches. 

What  standards  or  goals  can  a  poultry- 
man  adopt  as  to  the  size  of  business 
needed  for  a  reasonable  income? 

Size  .of  flock,  of  course,  isn’t  the  only 
thing  needed  for  a  satisfactory  poultry 
income.  However,  assuming  other 
things  are  equal,  a  poultryman  produc¬ 
ing  eggs  for  wholesale  should  aim  for 
4,000  to  5,000  layers  per  man.  If  he  has 
a  special  market,  3,000  to  4,000  layers 
could  do  it,  or,  if  he  sells  eggs  at  re¬ 
tail,  he  should  have  2,500  to  3,000 
layers. 

Concerning  labor  efficiency,  aim  at 
between  8/10  of  an  hour  to  1  hour  of 
labor  per  laying  hen  per  year;  and  for 
a  good  production  per  man  employed, 
try  to  get  225-250  eggs  per  hen  per 
year.  And  aim  at  keeping  the  mortali¬ 
ty  at  10  per  cent  or  below  and  produc¬ 
ing  a  dozen  eggs  on  4  y2  pounds  of  feed. 

What  causes  blossom  end  rot  of  toma¬ 
toes? 

It  was  once  thought  that  the  trouble 
was  caused  by  dry  weather.  It  is  now 
known  the  lack  of  calcium  is  respon¬ 
sible  although  dry  weather  increases 
it.  It  can  usually  be  controlled  by 
spraying  with  4  lbs.  of  calcium  chloride 
in  100  gallons  of  water  per  acre. 

How  wide  can  a  corn  crib  be  and  still 
keep  undried  corn  safely? 

The  recommended  width  is  4%  feet. 
Corn  with  30  to  35%  moisture  can  be 
safely  stored  in  such  a  crib. 

Is  there  risk  of  lead  poisoning  from  the 
use  of  white  paint  on  a  barnyard  fence? 

Yes.  Poisoning  by  lead  is  still  the 
most  common  form  of  metallic  poison¬ 
ing  in  livestock,  with. cattle  and  calves 
the  most  susceptible.  Small  amounts 
may  not  at  once  be  deadly,  but  lead 
accumulates  in  the  animal’s  system. 

How  long  does  it  take  for  lime  to  be¬ 
come  effective  in  the  soil? 

Tests  in  Pennsylvania  indicate  you 
need  to  plow  the  land  at  least  twice 
over  a  two  or  three  year  period  to  get 
the  lime  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil. 
However,  that  doesn’t  mean  you  won’t 
get  some  benefit  the  first  year  you  add 
lime. 

Do  irrigated  crops  need  more  fertilizer? 

Yes.  In  one  test,  supplemental  irri¬ 
gation  on  corn  without  additional  ferti¬ 
lizer  gave  no  increase  in  yield.  But 
when  120  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  was 
added,  the  yield  increased  by  35  bushels 
per  acre. 
r 

What  kind  of  a  pest  is  a  "Nematode"? 

They  are  tiny  worm-like  parasites 
that  burrow  into  roots  of  many  plants. 
There  are  over  1,000  kinds  and  they  do 
an  estimated  $1  billion  damage  a  year. 
The  one  that  has  attracted  most  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  East  is  the  golden  nematode 
of  potatoes. 

What  chemical  spray  can  we  use  to 
kili  poison  ivy? 

Try  Amino  Triazole  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  in  100  gallons  of  water  per 
acre.  Spray  after  the  leaves  are  fully 
developed  in  late  spring.  Wet  the  plants 
thoroughly. 


Electric  Ventilating  Fans 


Today’s  farmer  owes  so  much  to  Electricity 
that,  for  him,  a  glance  into  the  not-so-far- 
distant  past  is  like  a  dismal  yiew  of  the 
“dark  ages.” 

Electricity  brings  the  farmer  greater  effi¬ 
ciency,  increased  production,  better  health 
and  vastly  increased  hours  of  leisure. 

To  take  just  one  example:  Electric  Fan  Ven¬ 
tilation  increases  milk  production  for  the  dairy 
farmer.  It  extends  the  life  of  his  buildings.  It 
prevents  drafts.  It  provides  plenty  of  clean, 
fresh  air.  It  controls  stable  temperatures. 

Electric  service,  supplied  by  privately-owned, 
tax  paying  electric  companies,  brings  you  so 
much,  yet  costs  so  little! 

For  expert  help  and  advice  in  planning  the 
greatest  efficiency  and  economy  for  your  farm, 
contact  your  Farm  Service  Representative. 


SUMMER  SORES 

Chafed  Udders.  Foot  Cracks, 
Wire  Cuts,  Teat  Sores,  Cowpox* 

*Blu-Kote  reduces  pus  formation, 
dries  up  secretions.  It  stays  on:  Ef¬ 
fective  against  both  bacterial  and 
common  fungus  infections.  Pro¬ 
motes  rapid  healing.  4  oz.  dauber 
bottle  $1  at  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  bv  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  5treet,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Long-Term  Federal  Land  Bank 
Mortgage  Loans  through  your  local 
National  Farm  Loan  Association. 


Thrifty  Operating  Loans  through 
your  local  Production  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


(412)  8 


YES,  SPRAY  LESS  FOR  EFFECTIVE  FLY  CONTROL,  because  one 
spraying  of  Diazinon  on  dairy  barn  walls  and  ceilings  kills  flies, 
and  keeps  on  killing,  for  4-8  weeks. 


PAY  LESS  FOR  EFFECTIVE  FLY  CONTROL  because  usually  two 
sprayings  of  Diazinon  will  solve  your  fly  control  problem  all 
season.  This  means  less  time,  less  labor,  and  less  inconvenience. 


So,  this  year  kill  flies  the  easy,  modern  way  with  Diazinon. 
Remember,  one  spraying  of  Diazinon  retains  its  fly  killing  power 
4-8  weeks. That  means  real  economy  and  convenience. 

Call  your  farm  supply  dealer  and  ask  for  long  residual 
Diazinon  today. 


ORIGINATORS  OF 


DDT  INSECTICIDES 


Want  a  chance  to  compete  in  this  great  show  offering  a 
total  of  as  much  as  $5,000  in  cash  awards  plus  ribbons, 
rosettes  and  trophies? 

Young  showmen!  Want  to  compete  for  your  breed  championship, 
then  for  the  grand  Junior  Champion  Showman  title  plus  the 
C.  Hadley  Smith  trophy? 

Either  way,  entries  for  the  August  1  &  2  Eighth  Annual 
Cattle  Show,  a  part  of  the  18th  NYABC  Annual  Meeting,  must  be 
completed  and  include  animals'  health  papers  and  be  postmarked 
before  midnight,  July  16. 

NEW  THIS  YEAR! 

"Grandmother  Class"  open  to  NYABC  sires'  daughters  ten  years 
or  older  on  July  1. 


Get  entry  blanks,  and  premium  list  from  your  nearby  NYABC 
technician,  fill  out  and  mail  to 


New  York 

Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


•?■  ! 
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Your  combine  performs  many  tasks  as  it  moves  through  the  field,  and  careful  effort 
to  use  it  as  it  was  intended  to  operate  will  pay  you  in  more  saved  grain.  Prepare 
yourself  for  combining  by  reviewing  your  manual. 


£xfria  “Piaget  ?4 

Properly  Adjusted  Combine 


By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


OPERATING  your. combine  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  tasks  you  per¬ 
form,  requiring  a  careful  balance  of 
many  elements — speed  of  the  machine 
.  .  .  speed  of  the  tractor  .  .  .  uniformity 
of  grain  being  harvested  .  .  .  and  prop¬ 
er  adjustment  of  the  many  and  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  mechanism. 

When  you  consider  the  job  that  the 
combine  does,  it  is  a  machine  to  marvel 
at,  for  it  cuts,  gathers,  threshes,  sepa¬ 
rates,  and  cleans  grain — on  the  go!  In 
addition,  you  are  your  own  thresher- 
man — a  spot  reserved  for  the  select 
“experts”  just  a  few  short  years  ago. 

In  order  to  be  the  best  expert  you 
can  be,  you  must  prepare  yourself  to 
run  your  machine.  Since  your  good  for¬ 
tune  determines  the  good  fortune  of 
your  manufacturer,  he  has  spent  a  lot 
of  money  to  prepare  the  manual  for 
your  machine.  It  may  be  an  80-page 
book.  If  so,  study  it  all,  carefully.  If  you 
don’t  have  one,  write  your  manufactur¬ 
er,  giving  the  model  and  serial  number 
of  your  machine.  He’ll  t?e  glad  to  send 
you  a  book,  because  he  knows  you  need 
it  for  best  results  with  the  machine. 

Obviously,  there  is  not  room  here  for 
all  the  information  in  an  80-page  book, 
but  there  are  some  parts  that  can  be 
touched  on,  lightly,  to  aid  in  preparing 
yourself,  and  the  machine,  for  combin¬ 
ing. 

Go  over  the  machine  carefully.  Check 
it  thoroughly,  making  necessary  repairs 
and  Adjustments  as  you  go.  Be  sure  the 
cutter  bar  js  in  good  condition.  Check 
chains  and  belts  for  condition  and 
tightness.  Fooling  around  with  a  poor 
elevator  chain  can  be  costly  when  grain 
is  ready  to  cut. 

Be  sure  all  conveying  devices  are  in 
good  condition.  Check  all  bearings  for 
excess  wear.  Go  through  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine,  tracing  the  path  of  the  power  as 
it  is  transmitted  from  the  pto  shaft  or 
the  engine.  Lubricate  carefully,  being 
sure  nothing  is  missed.  Turn  the  ma¬ 
chine  through  a  few  cycles  by  hand,  to 
see  that  everything  moves  as  it  should. 
And,  always  be  careful  to  get  wrenches 
and  other  tools  out  of  the  machine 
when  you’re  finished  working  inside. 


too.  At  any  moment,  it  may  only  look 
like  a  few  kernels,  but  a  small  stream 
can  quickly  add  up  to  a  considerable 
loss. 


In  getting  ready  to  work,  be  sure  you 
are  hitched  according  to  the  specifica¬ 
tions  in  ’your  manual.  Levelness  of  the 
machine  is  important,  and  the  height  of 
the  hitch  can  affect  it.  Also,  proper 
connection  of  the  pto  shaft  is  impor¬ 
tant,  in  the  interests  of  minimum  wear 
and  tear. 


Start  the  combine,  and  let  it  run  at 
idle  speed  for  a  while,  listening  for 
strange  noises.  After  you  are  satisfied 
that  everything  is  OK,  run  it  up  to 
speed  a  little  bit  and  listen  again.  Be 
sure  the  tractor  or  engine  runs  it  up  to 
specified  speed.  Check  this  under  load¬ 
ed  conditions  in  the  field. 


Check  To  Save 


You  certainly  want  to  save  every 
grain  you  can,  and  there  are  two  im¬ 
portant  points  to  be  aware  of:  (1)  torn 
retarding  flaps,  and  (2)  leaks.  If  the  re¬ 
tarding  flaps  back  of  the  cylinder  are 
damaged,  it  may  become  possible  for 
threshed  grain  to  sail  from  the  cylinder 
clear  through  the  machine  and  out  the 
back — without  a  chance  to  get  into  the 
hopper.  This  can  cost  you  a  lot  of  grain. 
And  if  you  have  leaks  around  augers 
and  elevators,  you  can  lose  much  grain. 


Get  Heads,  Skip  Straw 

Run  the  platform  low  enough  to  cut 
all  the  heads,  but  don’t  cut  excess 
straw,  as  this  only  overloads  the  sepa¬ 
rating  part  of  the  machine.  Set  the 
reel  so  it  strokes  the  grain  onto  the 
platform,  but  not  so  far  forward  that 
it  causes  shattering. 

Set  the  cylinder  at  the  recommended 
speed  and  see  that  it  runs  there.  Be 
sure  you  have  proper  cylinder  clear¬ 
ance.  If  you  have  unthreshed  heads,  you 
probably  need  to  decrease  the  clearance 
some,  and  the  speed  might  be  low.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  are  cracking  and 
scuffing  grain,  you  may  have  too  muoh 
cylinder  speed  and  too  little  clearance. 

Proper  use  of  the  air  blast  can  great¬ 
ly  affect  your  results.  Inadequate  air 
can  cause  overloading  of  the  shoe  sieve 
—  excessive  tailings  —  loss  of  grain 
over  the  chaffer.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
much  air  blows  grain  away  with  the 
unwanted  material.  Experience  and 
careful  examination  behind  the  combine 
must  be  your  guide. 

Of  all  the  many  machines  you  use  to¬ 
day,  not  one  will  pay  you  better  for  a 
little  attention  to  proper  operation.  The 
grain  you  can  lose  by  “just  .starting  to 
drive”  in  order  to  “get  the  job  done 
can  be  a  big  part  of  your  profit  margin, 
so  be  the  best  thresher-man  you  can 
possibly  be.  And  if  you  need  help  in  ad¬ 
justing,  call  on  your  dealer.  He’s  had 
experience  with  many  machines  1&3 
yours,  and  if  he’s  to  stay  in  business, 
they  have  to  do.  a  good  job! 

After  you  have  finished  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  clean  the  machine  carefully,  naak- 
ing  a  list  of  things  that  need  to  he  re¬ 
paired  or  adjusted.  Store  it  inside,  when 
not  in  use,  for  maximum  life.  And  when 
you  need  your  combine  next,  it  can  b 
readied  with  a  minimum  of  time  an 
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Hydraulic  Torque  Converter 


Direct  Drive 
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Gives  you  new  ise  option 
new  heights  c  efji 
new  profit  ooten 


Hydraulic  Torque  Converter  senses  the 
load  instantly  and  precisely  . . .  automatically 
increases  torque  power  up  to  100  percent . . .  gets 
you  through  sudden  hard  pulls  without  shifting 
or  stalling.  In  plowing  tough  sod  . . .  low, 
wet  spots  . . .  rank,  stubborn  crop  growth  . . . 
there’s  no  nursing  of  the  clutch,  no  laboring 
engine,  no  jerking  or  hesitation.  Case-o-matic  Drive 
lets  you  select  a  working  range  higher  than 
you  would  use  with  a  conventional  tractor  .  . . 
lets  you  plow  more  acres  every  day  all  day. 


Double  Pull -Rower 
on  Heavy  Draft 
Loads  with 
Hydraulic  Torque 
Converter 
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Straight-Thru  PTO  shaft  from  tractor  engine  to  baler  or 
any  PTO  machine  gives  you  a  power  priority  that  keeps  operating 
performance  at  its  peak  . . .  cuts  maintenance  costs  . . . 
add  years  of  life  to  the  machine.  Whether  you  slow  down  for 
heavy  bunched  windrows,  soft  or  rough  ground  ...  or  move 
faster  in  a  thin  crop  . . .  your  PTO  speed  remains  constant 
at  recommended  RPM.  This  automatic  power  delivery 
assures  you  of  more  efficient  use  of  engine  power  .  .  . 
savings  in  fuel . . .  and  a  steady  stream  of  tight, 
perfectly-formed  bales  that  are  easy  to 

handle  and  feed. 
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Brilliant  new  CASE, 
tractors.. .years  ahead  in 
styling  and  performance 


12  DISTINCT  POWER  SIZES 
124  MODELS 


300  3-Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  gaso¬ 
line,  LP-gas,  distillate  fuel;  4-speed 
12-speed  tripl-range  and  shuttle  trans¬ 
missions;  standard  4-wheel,  row  crop 
with  single  or  dual  wheels,  adjustable 
front  axles. 


200  2-Plow  Gasoline  Tractor;  4- 
speed,  12-speed  tripl-range  trans¬ 
missions.  Row  crop  with  dual  wheels 
or  adjustable  front  axles;  standard  or 
constant  PTO;  Snap-lock  Eagle- 
Hitch. 


O  H0 


Direct  Drive  lets  you  step  along  at  precise 
forward  speeds  for  light-draft  jobs  like  planting, 
drilling,  cultivating . . .  accurate  distribution 
in  spreading  manure  or  commercial  fertilizers  . . . 
fast,  low-power  work  such  as  mowing,  windrowing  or 
raking  ...  all  with  part  throttle  fuel  economy  that 
really  counts.  If  you  want  Case-o-matic  Drive 
for  crossing  waterways,  effortless  turns  at  row  ends 
without  any  clutching  or  shifting,  you  simply 
flip  a  finger  lever  to  make  the  change. 


Non-Stop 
Power  Priority 
with  Straight- 
Thru  PTO 
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400  3+  Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline  or  LP-gas  fuels; 
4  or  8  working  ranges,  shuttle;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  dual  wheels,  adjustable 
front  axles. 


600  4-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline,  LP-gas;  4  or  8 
working  ranges,  shuttle;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row  crop  with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axles. 

ft  * 

A 


800  5-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  diesel,  gasoline,  LP-gas, 
distillate  fuel;  8  power  ranges;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  row  crop  with  single  or 
dual  front  wheels,  adjustable  front 
axles. 


310  Hi-torque  42  gross  horsepower 
Case  engine  with  3-speed  transmis¬ 
sion.  Hydraulics,  PTO,  belt  pulley, 
toolbar-dozer  combination  and 
3-point  Snap-lock  Hitch. 


810  80  gross  horsepower,  with 
either  diesel  or  gasoline  engine  and 
Terramatic  transmission  for  inde¬ 
pendent  power  control  of  each  track. 
Four  gear  ranges  forward  and  reverse. 
Dual  hydraulics  . . .  toolbar  for  imple¬ 
ments  .  .  .  dozer  available. 


SOO  3-4  Plow  Tractor;  gasoline, 
LP-gas;  4-speed,  12-speed  tripl- 
range,  shuttle  transmissions;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  row  crop  with  single  or 
dual  wheels,  adjustable  front  axles; 
complete  hydraulics. 


700  4-5  Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  gaso¬ 
line,  LP-gas,  distillate  fuel;  8-speed 
dual-range  transmission;  standard 
4-wheel,  row  crop  with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axle;  duo- 
control  hydraulics  and  Eagle-Hitch. 


900  5-6  Plow  Tractor;  diesel  or 
LP-gas;  6  forward  speeds;  standard 
4-wheel;  power  steering  and  duo- 
control  hydraulics;  deluxe  Health 
Ride  seat. 


610  Choice  of  gas  or  diesel  62  gross 
horsepower  engine,  Terramatic  trans¬ 
mission.  Four  gear  ranges  forward 
and  reverse— hydraulic  power  shift. 
Dual  hydraulics  .  .  .  rear  mounted 
toolbar  .  .  .  dozer  available. 


1010  100  gross  horsepower  diesel 
engine,  four  gear  ranges  forward  and 
reverse— hydraulic  power  shift  and 
Terramatic  transmission.  Dual  con¬ 
trol  hydraulics  . . .  rear  mounted  tool¬ 
bar  .  .  .  dozer  available. 
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Sirni  performers  in  their  own  right . . . 
Even  better  performers  when  powered  by 
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Chopping  tall  silage  corn  is  easy 
with  Case-o-matic  Drive  and  Case  forage 
harvester.  You  roll  right  through  the 
heaviest  crop  using  just  hand  or  foot 
throttle  .  .  .  heavy  crops  just  can’t  slug  it 
down  .  .  .  you  maintain  a  smooth,  steady 
PTO  speed  for  top  efficiency. 


Harvest  your  soybeans  without  delay  even 
in  soft  fields  with  sure-footed  traction 
of  Case-o-matic  Drive.  The  new  7-foot 
Case  77  combine  operates  at  top 
efficiency  because  grounds  speeds  can  be 
reduced  in  unfavorable  crop  or  field 
conditions  without  slowing  down 
threshing  action. 


Get  corn  crop  when  it’s  ready  with 
Case-o-matic  Drive  and  new  two-row 
mounted  Case  425  corn  picker.  Precise 
accelerator  control  plus  an  infinite  number 
of  speeds  within  each  gear  range  are 
yours  with  Case-o-matic  Drive  without 
clutching,  shifting  or  stalling. 


Si 


MAIL  FOR  THE  AMAZING  FACTS  ABOUT 


exclusive  OasLE-a-matic  drive 


Send  now  for  complete  details  about  Case-o-matic  Drive  .  . .  how  it 
works  and  the  benefits  it  gives  you.  Find  out  how  Case-o-matic  Drive 
can  give  you  finer,  faster  work  with  greater  convenience.  For  catalogs 
on  money-making  Case  tractors  and  machines,  check  the  items  that 
interest  you  and  mail  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  98F,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


[]  Full-line  tractor 
catalog— 12  sizes 
Q  Farm-size  135  baler 

0  Big-tonnage 
140  baler 

0  Big-bale  160  baler 

Name _ 

Address _ 


0  7-ft.  77  combine 

0  9  or  12-ft. 
combine 

0  Forage  harvester 

0  425  mounted 
corn  picker 


0  One-row  pull-type 
corn  picker 
0  Mounted  plows 

0  Pull-type  plows 

0  Drive-in 
cultivators 

_ Student  0 


AND... YOU  CAN  PUT  YOUR  NEW 
TRACTOR  OR  MACHINE  TO  WORK 
RIGHT  NOW  WITH  THE  FLEXIBLE 
CASE  CROP-WAY  PURCHASE  PLA 

Don’t  wait  any  longer  for  the  savings,  the  comfort  and  con  ience 
you  can  have  with  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  and  new  Ca:  'P’e' 
ments.  Buy  now,  use  your  present  tractor  as  down  paymen  make 
payments  as  you  have  money  coming  in.  Your  savings  in  la  and 
upkeep— plus  the  better  work  you’ll  do— will  cover  much  or  a! 
installments. 

<7. 1.  CASH! 

J.  I.  CASE  CO.  •  RACINE,  W  S. 

Is#  in  Quality  for  Over  1 00  Yea  > 

Printed  in  U.S-A' 


Form  No.  A45258G 
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Farm  Bureau;  and  C.  K.  Bullock  of  Ithaca,  Commodity  director  of  the  New  York  Farm 
Bureau,  confer  with  officers  of  the  New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers  Cooperative. 
From  left:  Harold  Shepard,  Elba;  William  Hamilton,  Perry,  president;  Bulloch;  Vande- 
mark;  William  S.  Stempfle,  secretary. 


BETTER  PRICE  AHEAD 
FOR  CANNING  CROPS 

UBSTANTIAL  improvement  in  the 
vegetable  processing  industry  was 
predicted  by  J.  S.  Vandemark,  director 
of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
in  a  recent  conference  with  officers  of 
the  New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers 
Co-operative. 

The  burdensome  surpluses  that  have 
depressed  the  prices  of  canned  and 
frozen  vegetables  in  the  past  two  years 
will  be  adjusted  downward  by  the  10 
per  cent  reduction  in  the  1958  plantings, 
Vandemark  stated.  Poor  weather  in  the 
important  vegetable  producing  areas 
will  further  shorten  this  year’s  crops. 

The  Midwest,  where  more  than  half 
of  the  nation’s  sweet  corn  and  peas  are 
produced  has  experienced  a  late  spring 
and  droughty  weather;  New  Jersey,  an 
important  tomato  area  has  had  cold, 
wet  weather,  and  tomato  planting  in 
California  was  delayed  because  of  un¬ 
seasonable  rains. 

Bargaining  co-operatives  such  as  the 
New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers,  said 
Vandemark,  tend  to  stabilize  both  the 
planting  and  prices  of  the  crops  and 
thus  give  stability  to  the  processing  in¬ 
dustry. 

—  A.  a.  — 

POULTRYrMEN’S  GET- 
TOGETHER,  JULY  8-9 

EARLY  1,000  poultry  farmers  are 
expected  to  attend  a  two-day  Poul- 
trymen’s  Get-Together  which  opens 
July  8  at  Cornell  University. 

A  featured  speaker  will  be  University 
of  Maine  Prof.  Frank  D.  Reed  who  will 
discuss  which  producers  will  still  be  in 
business  ten  years  from  now. 

Other  sessions  will  deal  with  Federal 
inspection  programs,  management,  nu¬ 
trition,  marketing  and  reports  on  re¬ 
search  projects. 

The  get-together  is  put  on  by  the 
State  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  col- 
leges  at  Cornell  and  the  New  York 
State  Poultry  Council. 

Highlights  will  be  the  crowning  of 
the  New  York  State  Poultry  Queen, 
naming  of  a  “poultryman  of  the  year,” 
and  J;he  induction  of  several  “good . 
into  the  National  Good  Egg  Club, 
hese  will  take  place  at  a  duck  barbe¬ 
cue,  July  8. 

Professor  Reed’s  kick-off  talk  on  the 
Poultry  business  ten  years  hence  will 
e  followed  by  a  panel  discussion  of 
tne  subject. 

Panelists  will  be  Warren  Hawley,  a 
feeder,  producer,  and  hatcheryman 
.Iom  Eatavia  (moderator) ;  Robert  E. 

|  u’er  of  the  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cay- 
Raymond  Sachs,  a  Camillus  egg 
Producer ;  Donald  Smith,  a  Genoa  turk- 

y  grower;  and  John  Vandervort  of 
'j.L.F. 

Talks  by  leading  poultry  scientists 
111  highlight  the  second  day. 


RARGAINING  CO-OP 
TO  EXPAND  SERVICES 

N  ARRANGEMENT  by  which  the 
New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers 
Cooperative  will  service  the  program  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Cherry  Producers 
Marketing  Cooperative  is  announced  by 
N.Y.C.C.G.C.  secretary  W.  S.  Stempfle. 

Canning  Crop  Growers,  a  1500-mem- 
ber  bargaining  association  for  the  sale 
of  vegetables  for  processing,  will  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  the  membership 
program  of  Great  Lakes  in  New  York 
and  ^will  serve  as  liaison  .with  proces¬ 
sors.  The  purpose  of  the  arrangement 
is  to  save  Great  Lakes  the  expense  of 
establishing  an  eastern  headquarters 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  available 
to  New  York  cherry  growers  the  mar¬ 
keting  service  of  the  Great  Lakes  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  Great  Lakes  is  a  national  com¬ 
modity  bargaining  association  and  its 
purpose  is  to  sell  the  crop  for  what  it 
is  worth  in  terms  of  current  supplies 
and  market  prices  and  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  fruit. 

Great  Lakes,  with  headquarters  at 
Grand  Rapids,  has  membership  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  Pennsylvania,  OJiio,  New  York 
and  Michigan.  The  New  York  directors 
are  R.  S.  Kill,  Lockport,  James  L. 
Oakes,  Lyndonville  and  Ellis  H.  Bruner 
of  Wolcott. 

—  a.  a.  — 

MARKET  RE-OPENS 

HE  reactivated  Genesee  Valley  Re¬ 
gional  Market,  five  miles  south  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  formally  re¬ 
opened  last  month. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Joseph  P. 
King,  new  Market  Administrator,  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  put  on  efficiencies 
which  should  help  make  the  market  an 
excellent  outlet  for  the  areas’  fresh 
market  farm  produce. 

—  A.  A.  — 

HOLSTEIN  RREEDEIIS 
ELECT  SCOTT  MEYER 

COTT  MEYER,  Hannibal,  Missouri, 
was  elected  to  a  second  term  as 
president  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  73rd  annual  convention  at  Bos¬ 
ton  last  month. 

Also  re-elected  were  vice-president 
Leon  A.  Piguet,  East  Aurora,  New 
York,  and  directors:  J.  O.  Canby, 
Langhorne,  Pennsylvania;  A.  H.  Jer- 
gens,  Hutchinson,  Minnesota;  and  R.  L. 
Pfeiffer,  Carnation,  Washington.  J.  D. 
Newman,  Culver,  Indiana,  was  elected 
to  succeed  O.  F.  Foster,  Clarkston, 
Michigan,  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Convention  delegates  voted  to  adopt 
a  new  schedule  of  fees  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  and  transfer  of  purebred  Holstein 
cattle.  The  new  schedule  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  November  1,  1958  and  increases 
the  penalty  for  tardy  filing  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  both  registry  and  transfer. 
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Applegate  says. . . 


AH  EAD 
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WEATHER 
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For  best  results  from  your  efforts  around  the 
lawn,  the  garden  or  the  farm,  take  the  Squire’s 
friendly  advice  and  “Keep  ahead  of  the  weather” 
by  keeping  informed.  To  many  folks,  this  means 
WEATHER  ROUNDUP.  Why  don’t  you  get  the 
WEATHER  ROUNDUP  habit,  too? 


For  fresh  reports  on  current  conditions  across 
New  York  State  plus  a  complete  summary  and 
forecast  from  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  tune  to 
any  of  the  following  stations.  Regular  broadcast 
times  are  6:25  and  7:15  A.M.;  12:15  and  6:25 
P.M. 


FM  STATIONS 


Bristol  Center 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter 

WRRD 

105.1-mc. 

Ithaca 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP-FM 

104.7  me. 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady 

WFLY-FM 

92.3  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Wethersfield 

WftRL 

107.7  me. 

AM  STATIONS 

Binghamton 

WNBF 

1290  kc. 

Buffalo 

WKBW 

1520  kc. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Ithaca 

WHCU 

870  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Newark 

WACK 

1420  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Plattsburgh 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Rochester 

WHAM 

1180  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc. 

Brought  to  Listeners  over 

Rural  Radio  Network 
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HARVEST' 

HARRIER 

Built  to  outlast 
OTHER  lifting 
equipment 


lightweight 

portable. 

All-bolted 

aluminum 

construction 


PROVEN 

OVER 

50,000 

SOLD 


CHAMPION-BERGER 
ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 


Throws  Snow 
Up  to  60  Feet 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Any¬ 
one  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


BESSIE 


America's  Real  Business  Hen 


Babcock  Bessies  are  proving  real  money¬ 
makers  for  thousands  of  commercial  poul- 
trymen.  You,  too,  will  like  their  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  large,  high  quality,  white  eggs; 
long  lay;  and  livability  as  chicks  and  layers. 

Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca  4-6384)  and 
we'll  boqk  you  today  for  any  hatch  you 
choose.  Money  saving  early  order  and  quan¬ 
tity  discounts. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  INC. 

Box  2S6-G  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 


".Grow-’Em"  Milk  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Food  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 


Wa^erly.  New  York 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS 
FOR  U/L  MASTER  LABEL 

Free  literature  and  estimates 

Independent  Protection  Co.,  Inc. 

125  N.  Lake  Avenue  Albany,  N.  Y 


egg  co-op  installs  automatic  equipment 


The  New  Hampshire  Egg  Producers’ 
Cooperative,  located  at  Derry,  re¬ 
cently  completed  installation  of  the  new 
automatic  egg  sizing  equipment  shown 
above.  It  sizes  eggs  to  within  one  hun¬ 
dredth  of  an  ounce,  counts  the  eggs 
electronically,  and  handles  six  separate 
egg  sizes  at  the  rate  of  14,000  eggs  per 
hour. 

In  conjunction  with  the  grader  is  a 


candling  and  cartoning  line,  with  car¬ 
tons  being  set  up  automatically  by  ma¬ 
chinery  and  taken  by  belt  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  inspectors. 

This  equipment  will  relieve  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  work  of  grading  and 
packing,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the 
cooperative  to  merchandise  to  con¬ 
sumers  a  consistently  more  uniform 
pack  of  eggs. 


Raised  Floors  in  Poultry  Houses 


MANY  poultrymen  are  becoming  .in¬ 
terested  in  wire  or  slatted  wooden 
floors  in  poultry  houses  and  several 
Massachusetts’  operations  are  now  us¬ 
ing  this  management  system  for  layers. 

The  advantages  are  worth  consider¬ 
ing: 

1.  Possible  to  go  from  three  square 
feet  per  bird  to  one  and  one  half 
square  feet  per  bird  and  thus 
double  capacity.  Housing  costs  per 
bird  are  reduced  and  plant  capacity 
is  increased  without  expensive  con¬ 
struction. 

2.  Can  utilize  roll-away  nests  and 
thus  speed  up  egg  gathering,  have 
few  floor  eggs  and  cleaner  eggs. 
Both  of  these  advantages  take  on 
added  importance  as  we  move  into  a 
period  of  expansion  at  as  low  costs  as 
possible. 

There  are  disadvantages  with  any 
’management  practices  —  but  many  of 
these  can  be  overcome. 

1.  Ceiling  heights  in  many  houses 
make  the  system  impractical. 
Should  have  approximately  two 
feet  between  the  platform  and  the 
floor. 

2.  Wire  platforms  are  not  easy  to 
walk  on.  A  poultryman  would  save 
time  here  by  installing  wooden 
aisles  with  the  roll-away  nests 
opening  into  the  aisles.  Then  with 
the  use  of  mechanical  feeders  the 
poultryman  would  only  have  to 
walk  once  daily  through  the  pens 
to  check  waterers  and  birds. 

3.  Ventilation  in  the  pens  equipped 
with  raised  floors  must  be  forced 
and  sufficient  to  remove  the  con¬ 
centrated  ammonia  'fumes.  The 
duct  ventilation  system  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  adapted  to  the  raised  floor  prac¬ 
tice.  The  ventilation  should  be  able 
to  remove  heat  in  the  summer  and 
conserve  the  heat  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months. 

4.  Cleaning  pens  can  become  a  real 
chore  if  good  planning  is  not  used. 
The  wire  floor  should  be  about  24 
inches  above  the  original  floor.  Adding 
twice  as  many  birds  to  a  pen  will  mean 
’about  16  inches  of  manure  will  build  up 
’each  year. 

The  wire  covered  platforms  should  be 
built  of  a  size  that  will  enable  them  to 
be  easily  removed. 

j  Cleaning  with  a  tractor  operated 
loader  will  make  the  cleaning  job  con¬ 
siderably  easier. 

|  5.  Birds  are  inclined  to  be  more  can¬ 
nibalistic  when  thickly  populated 


and  on  wire  floors.  Picking  may  be¬ 
come  an  important  problem  but  de- 
beaking  at  housing  should  take 
care  of  it. 

Construction — Frames  must  be  built 
of  a  size  and  shape  to  conveniently  fit 
the  dimensions  of  the  pen.  If  all  the 
frames  can  be  kept  the  same  size  it  will 
save  time  when  installing  the  floors. 

The  use  of  heavy  wire  in  the  initial 
construction  will  pay  off  with  longer 
life  and  fewer  repairs.  One  inch  by  four 
inch  welded  turkey  wire  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  material. 

The  wood  used  does  not  have  to  be 
two  inch  stock  as  one  inch  by  six  inch 
is  quite  adequate.  But  the  frames 
should  be  well  nailed  and  strongly 
braced.  Concrete  blocks  make  excellent 
supports  for  the  frames.  —  John  W. 
Hotigh  in  Feathered  Fax 

—  A.  A.  — 
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Ornery  and  Smart! 

ILL  was  a  small,  ornery  bronco  that 
my  Mother  swore  by  and  some  of 
the  neighbors  swore  at. 

In  exceptionally  cold  weather,  Papa 
would  hitch  him  to  the  pung  and  he 
would  take  us  to  school.  Once  there,  he 
would  expertly  turn  the  pung  around, 
wait  for  us  to  pile  out,  then  off  he 
would  go  back  home,  all  by  his  lone¬ 
some.  If  he  met  another  team,  he  gave 
them  half  the  road  without  guidance  or 
argument. 

One  morning,  Herb,  a  neighbor,  saw 
Bill  letting  us  out  at  the  schoolhouse, 
and  said  to  his  wife,  “There’s  Bill  now, 
guess  I’ll  catch  a  ride  out  with  him.” 
He  was  waiting  beside  the  road  when 
Bill  came  along.  Herb  reached  out  a 
hand  to  swing  aboard  the  pung  and 
Bill  gave  a  quick  leap  sending  Herb 
heels  over  head  into  the  light  snow.  He 
picked  himself  up  and  saw  Bill  walk¬ 
ing  along  about  an  hundred  feet  down 
the  road.  He  decided  to  try,  again.  And 
again  Bill  leaped  just  out  of  reach. 
Herb  couldn’t  believe  Bill  was  that 
smart,  and  tried  again.  Well,  Bill  was 
that  smart  and  plagued  Herb  all  the 
way  home. — R.T.,  Maine. 

Submitted  by:  The  Spinner  of  Home- 
spun  Yarns. 
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"Better  Farming  Jubilee,"  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  comprehensive  display 
and  field  demonstration  of  farm 
equipment  manufactured  by  The 
OLIVER  CORPORATION  ever  held  in 
this  area,  will  be  held  July  9  on  the 
Maroon  and  Sam  Acee  farm  at  West¬ 
moreland,  New  York.  An  entire  day 
will  be  devoted  to  showing  the 
achievements  in  "speed,  economy, 
and  general  efficiency  of  operations 
which  can  be  attained  through  use  of 
the  most  modern  and  powerful  farm 
machinery  available,"  according  to 
H.  A.  Parker  head  of  the  Utica  branch 
of  The  Oliver  Corporation.  Oliver 
dealers  of  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  are  sponsoring  the  Jubilee. 


A  new  line  of  laminated  wood  fram¬ 
ing  materials  has  just  been  announc¬ 
ed  by  the  UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Unadilla,  New  York.  Economical 
sturdy  laminated  Rafters  have  long 
been  popular  for  farm  buildings.  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  new  line  is  being 
handled  by  the  same  sales  force  and 
dealer  organization  which  has  for 
over  50  years  been  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  Unadilla  Silos  through¬ 
out  the  Northeast.  For  information 
write:  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla, 
N.  Y. 

"Market  More  Pigs"  is  the  title  of 
a  new  six-page  folder  describing  the 
uses  and  benefits  of  AV-Formula, 
marketed  by  MERCK  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  J.,  for  use  in  calves  and 
swine.  The  folder  is  available  from 
Merck.  AV-Formula,  a  combination  of 
penicillin,  streptomycin  and  eight  vit¬ 
amins  for  use  in  drinking  water, 
keeps  young  pigs  on  feed  even  at 
times  of  stress.  The  product  is  also 
effective  in  preventing  or  reducing 
bacterial  scours  in  calves  or  swine. 


The  Wright  “Super  Rebel”  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  version  of  the  famed 
“Rebel,”  the  world’s  only  recipro¬ 
cating  blade  power  saw,  has  been 
introduced  by  the  WRIGHT  POWER 
SAW  and  Tool  Division  of  Thomas 
Industries  Inc.,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
The  “Super  Rebel”  is  50  per  cent 
faster  and  more  powerful  than  the 
previous  model ;  is  40  5/16  inches 
long,  has  a  20-inch-long  blade,  re¬ 
quires  no  lubrication,  and  weighs  24 
pounds,  12  ounces  at  ready-to-work 
status. 


Monroe  C.  Babcock,  President  of 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.  of  Ithaca, 
New  York,  has  announced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  "Babcock  International"  D'v‘* 
sion  to  promote  the  sale  and  use  of 
Babcock  Strain  White  Leghorns 
throughout  the  world.  The  primary 
function  of  Babcock  International  wil 
be  to  distribute  Babcock  parent  stock 
to  selected  hatcheries  overseas  to 
produce  Babcock  "Bessie"  chicks  fc 
the  world's  egg  producing  operations. 


400  Trail-Type  Crusher  making  short 
work  of  an  alfalfa  field.  This  alfatf0 
will  dry  faster  and  more  uniformly 
as  a  result  of  the  "400's"  smooth-roM 
conditioning.  This  unit  can  be  adapts 
to  fit  any  New  Holland  mower  to 
make  a  mower-crusher  combin0h‘>f,‘ 


Five  stars  that  foretell  success  for  dairy  farmers: 
*  Soil  Testing  Liming  and  Fertilization  Seeds 
and  Seeding  Pest  Control  Harvesting 

Montrose,  in  the  heart  of  the  rolling  grassland 
country  of  northern  Pennsylvania,  is  the  site  of  Arnold 
and  Sons’  “Arnolmont  Farms.” 

“Forage  is  our  biggest  crop,  that  is,  besides  our 
seven  children,”  says  Will  Arnold,  with  a  friendly 
chuckle  in  his  voice.  “We  used  to  think  40  tons  of 
lime  a  year  was  the  remedy  for  our  farm’s  naturally 
acid  soils.  vIt  wasn’t  until  we  began  soil  testing  in 
1951,  that  we  knew  we  hadn’t  gone  far  enough  along 
the  right  track. 

“For  the  past  seven  years  G.L.F.  spreading  trucks 
have  put  between  100  and  125  tons  of  lime  a  year 
on  our  land.  Of  course  adequate  fertilization  has  not 
been  neglected  ....  grasslands  are  like  any  crop, 
they  must  be  fed  right  if  they  are  to  produce  quality 
dairy  feed.” 


plus  milkers  average  nearly  12,000  pounds  of  milk 
and  417  butterfat. 

Mr.  Arnold  attributes  this  2,500  pound  increase  to 
two  things  ....  good  forage  and  good  breeding. 
Lime  is  basic  in  his  forage  program.  This  is  supple¬ 
mented  with  regular  fertilization,  pest  control  and 
early  harvesting.  Lime  is  the  backbone  of  the  Amol- 
mont  enterprise. 

MOST  NORTHEASTERN  FARMS  NEED  LIME.  Where 
it  is  needed,  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  balanced  dairy 
feed.  Start  your  liming  program  now  ....  it’s  the 
first  step  to  better  forage  and  greater  milk  production. 

Call  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  G.L.F.  Lime  and  summer  Lime  Spread¬ 
ing  Service.  And  remember,  between  cuttings  and 
grazings  is  a  mighty  convenient  time  to  puf  it  on. 

G.L.F.  designed  trucks  and  trained  operators  stand 
ready  to  serve  you. 


2,500  POUND  INCREASE — DHIA  production  records 
prove  the  value  of  a  good  forage  program.  Five  years 
ago,  Arnold’s  herd  averaged  9,500  pounds  milk,  with 
•^2/  pounds  butterfat.  Today,  Arnolmont  Farms’  100 


This  13  year  old  ladino-timothy  meadow,  harvested  early  for 
silage,  now  provides  excellent  grazing  for  Arnolmont  Farms' 
dairy  herd.  Farm  is  operated  by  Will  Arnold  and  sons,  Richard 
and  John.  Another  son,  James,  graduated  this  year  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 


SERVICE 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


(420)  16 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514. 
ITHACA.  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  required. 


_ DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bioodtested  Hoi- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots  E.  C. 
Talbot.  Leonardsville  Npw  York 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden.  Tuesday  at  Caledonia. 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 

YOUR  SELECTION  30  JERSEY  bred  heifers. 
Highlawn  and  Brampton  breeding.  Well  grown, 
price  reasonable.  Due  mid-July.  August,  Septem¬ 
ber.  Meadowhurst  Jerseys,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y. 


_  ABERPEEN-ALGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more!  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


_ HEREFORDS _ 

POLLED  HEREFORDS  —  Purebred,  certified 
herd.  Cows  with  calves,  3  yearling  bulls,  7  heif¬ 
ers.  Francis  Warner.  Chenango  Forks.  R.D.  1, 
N.  Y. 

REGISTERED,  POLLED  TRUMODE  Domino 
Hereford  Bull.  Gentle,  a  real  dehorner.  Francisi 
H.  Bucher,  Little  Genesee,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur.  Greene,  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


GOATS 

STAINLESS  STEEL  MILKING  PAILS,  strain-1 

ers,  bottlecaps,  leather  collars,  etc.  Send  250  for 
catalogue,  refunded  with  first  order.  Hoegger. 
Supply  Co..  Box  A.  Milford,  Pa. 

GOAT  MILK— HEALTHFUL  food,  profitable; 
business.  Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine,  $2.00; 
yearly.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  G-36, 
Missouri. 


_ _  DOGS _ 

GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male? 

1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke,  New  York. 
BOXERS  —  CROPPED.  INOCULATED.  Cham 
pionship  breeding.  They  satisfy.  John  Thurber. 
Ithaca  New  York _  . 

ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES  pure  white,  fine  pets. 
$25  each.  Albert  Lasher,  136  East  State  St., 
Gioversville,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES.  Quality,  hunt¬ 
ers.  Fair  prices.  Luettgens,  RD1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 
FOR  SALE;  BORDER  COLLIE  Pups  born 
March  10,  $20.00.  Schuyler  Crosby,  Sprakers, 
New  York. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  good  all-around 
farm  dogs.  Excellent  for  driving  cows.  Males 
$10.00;  females  $7.00.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York. 

6  MONTHS  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  white  fe- 
male,  $45.00,  papers.  Two  silver  grey  females, 
3  months,  $35.00  each.  Evelyn  Chaplin,  Post 
Mills,  Vt. 

COLLIE  SHEPHERD  PUPS— $10.00.  Full  size 
$25.00.  W.  Lamphere,  Lyme,  N.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  are  dependable  for  top 
breeding.  Get  the  latest  information  about  the 
Mount  Hope  Queen!  Our  Strain  Cross  Leghorns 
are  giving  wonderful  results.  Get  our  prices  be¬ 
fore  ordering  chicks.  For  the  best  heavies  buy 
our  first  generation  Harco  R.  1.  Reds,  and  our 
all  Harco  Sex-links.  Also  Lawton  White  Rocks. 
Our  Cornish  Cross  will  please  you  with  their  fast 
growth.  They  are  beautiful,  and  broad.  A  Mount 
Hope  Franchise  Hatchery  is  our  guarantee  of 
quality.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum-typhoid 
Clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer. 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504,  Greenwich,  New  York 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets! ,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the_ 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc..  A.  Howard  Fingar. 
Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y  Phone  6-1611. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75  -  100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4.  Pa. 

BLOODTESTED  ROCKS,  REDS,  Crosses,  all 
heavies.  $6.00  per  100.  Leg.  broiler-fryers,  $1.75 
— 100.  Ship  at  once.  COD.  Crestwood  Farms, 
Sheridan  7,  Pa. _ 

SENSATION  OFFER!  10  EXTRA  chicks  every 
100.  Money  making  chicks,  pullorum  clean.  Our 
special  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks  that  really 
pay  off — both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest. 
28  varieties.  Many  matings  ROP  sired.  Low  as 
$7.95 — 100.  Day  old  or  started  chicks,  duck¬ 
lings  and  turkey  poults  weekly.  Write  Healthy 
Hatcheries.  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  tne  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers,  RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Phone  4-6336. 


PULLETS 


SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets),  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


DUCKS 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  July  $25.95— 

100.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Penna. _ 

JANSEN  STRAIN  KHAKI-CAMPBELL  duck¬ 
lings,  12  $4  00;  25-$6.50;  100-$21.00.  Howard 

Butler,  Otego,  New  York. 


_ TURKEYS _ _ 

TURKEY  POULTS — EGGS— BROAD  BREASTED 

Bronze.  October,  November,  December  delivery. 
Lukert’s  Hatchery.  East  Moriches.  N.  Y.  Phone 
CE  3-0427 


_ GAME^  BIRDS  _ _ 

RING  NECK  PHEASANT— Eggs  or  chicks,  order 

now.  Special  rate.  Non-flying  pinioned  pheasant 
also  available.  Write  or  phone  for  details.  West 
&  Page,  Pheasant  Farm,  Sutton,  N.  H. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA.  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. _ _ 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  NRBA  Rabbit  News' 

Box  243,  Thompson  Conn. _ 

ANGORA  RABBITS  HEAVYWEIGHT  commer¬ 
cial  woolers  well  known  northern  strain  stock 
now  available.  Information;  George  N.  Misner. 
Box  506,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


_ ■  FISH  _ 

FISH  FOR  FARM  PONDS:  Bass,  trout,  walleyes, 

muskies,  channel  cats,  bullheads,  blue,  red  gills, 
crappies,  rock  bass,  perch,  sheepheads,  white 
bass  Acquatic  plants.  Send  100  for  literature  and 
prices  to  Zetts  Fish  Hatchery,  Drifting,  Penna. 


BEES 

PACKAGE  BEES.  MY  NORTHERN  -  BRED 

Italians  and  Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and 
productive,  they  will  produce  your  honey  and 
pollinate  your  crops.  Two  pounds  $4.60;  three 
pounds  $5.70,  queens  included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10 
per  package.  Extra  queens  $1.50  each.  None 
COD.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


_  AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH,  >Yrk.  Free 
Catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


HELP  WANTED 

MARRIED  MAN  TO  MANAGE  and  operate 

layer-breeder  poultry  farm.  Experience  necessary. 
Modern  home,  good  salary.  Write  or  call  Earl 
Walker,  Huested’s  Hatchery,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 
Phone  54244. _ 

FARM  COUPLE — To  take  care  of  small  farm  in 
northern  New  York.  Man  to  be  handy  with  tools; 
wife  to  be  neat  and  plain  cook.  Steady  job.  All 
conveniences.  Good  pay.  Apply  Box  514-TK, 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER  How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime  Raising  Earthworms!” 
Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 

BEAUTIFUL,  EXOTlc  HAWAIIAN  house  plant, 
Ti  Log.  Ancient  Hawaiians  used  roots  to  make 
liquor,  leaves  to  make  hula  skirts.  Place  in  one 
inch  of  water  and  watch  it  grow.  Will  have  at 
least  2  sprouts  within  2  weeks.  4”  long — 3-$2.00 
postpaid  Hammond  Imports.  Box  81.  Mason- 
ville,  New  Jersey. _ 

IRIS — PERENNIAL  SUPREME.  More  color,  size 

— 6  assorted  $1.25.  Luettgens,  RD1,  Freehold, 
New  Jersey.  « 


_ PLASTIC  COVERS  _ 

PLASTIC  SILO  COVERS  AND  tarpaulins  of  4 

mil  polyethylene,  rotproof,  waterproof,  airtight. 
With  new,  much  improved  ties,  better  than 
grommets.  Silo  covers  with  4  ties  each.  14’xl4’ — 
$6.95;  16’xl6’— $7.95;  I8’x20’— $8.95;  20’x20’— 
$9.95.  Order  cover  2  ft.  larger  than  silo  Tar¬ 
paulins  8’xl2’  with  6  ties — $6.00,  12’xl6’  with  8 
ties — $8.00;  16’x20’  with  10  ties— $10.00.  Extra 
strong  covers  and  tarps  of  polyvinyl  chloride 
cost  a  little  over  twice  as  much.  Inquire.  Plain 
4  mil  polyethylene  sheets  for  trench  silos,  mulch, 
etc.,  100-500  sq.  ft.  2 %0  per  ft.;  500’ -1500’,  20 
per  ft.;  16%’xl00’  roll — $29.00;  20’xl00’  roll— 
S35.00.  Postpaid,  no  COD’s.  Research  Products. 
H.  E.  Hiteman,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
Leonardsville  61F23. 


_ AUCTIONEERS _ 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  New  York. 
SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar- 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write;  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


_ HAY  AND  OATS _ 

CLOVER  HAY— Young  timothy  wanted,  finest 
quality.  Loading  from  wagons  to  trailers  in 
fields.  Advise  price,  quantity,  etc.  S.  A.  Rauch, 
New  Hope,  Penna.  Volunteer  2-2081. 

HAY  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CUTTING  Alfalfa- 
Timothy  mixed  feeding  hay.  Mulch  hay,  wheat 
straw,  ear  com.  James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca, 
Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y  Phone  HO-92885. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  pockette 
album  25 0;  12-350.  Young  Photo  Service.  62C. 
Schenectady  1  N.  Y _ 

PHOTO  ENLARGEMENT  8x10  black  and  white 
of  your  favorite  negative  $1.00.  Driver  Photos, 
118-49  154th  St.,  Jamaica  34,  N.  Y. 


TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  —  Save— Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5.04;  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc., 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


SILOS  _ 

SILO-MATIC  SILO  UNLOADERS  and  Scru 
Feed’r  Auger  Bunk  Conveyors  feed  cattle  me 
chanically.  Save  time  and  labor.  Built  for  years 
of  dependable  service  by  Van  Dusen  &  Co..  Inc., 
Wayzata,  Minnesota 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES _ 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS.  Cheesecloth 
150  yards  by  36”  in  convenient  10  yard  lengths. 
$7.00  prepaid  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein, 
Thornwood  New  York 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  CATALOG  MAILED  FREE!  3,186  bar 
gains,  34  states,  eoast-to-coast  Farms,  homes, 
businesses  World’s  largest!  58  years  service 
$  trout  Realty  251-R  4th  Ave..  New  York  10. 
New  York _ 

FARMS  AND  COUNTRY  HOMES  for  sale 

throughout  northwest  New  Jersey.  What  do  you 
need?  Charles  G.  Ort.  Box  A.  Hackettstown. 
New  Jersey. _ .  _ 

GOOD  HOUSE  NEWLY  DECORATED  —  12 

rooms,  3  baths,  large  garage,  lot  100’x250’.  Near 
channel.  No  heat.  Price  $15,000  cash.  Write.  Mrs. 
Hildur  Kankaanpaa,  Clock’s  Boulevard,  Amity- 

ville,  Long  island  N  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED,  ALL  TYPES  FARMS  acreage,  vil- 
lage  and  rural  dwelling,  ■  business  opportunities 
for  sale,  phone  or  write,  W.  W.  Werts  Real 
Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

WIDOW  UNABLE  TO  MANAGE  large  guest 

house  and  50  acres  land.  Must  lease  or  sell.  Best 
location  many  opportunities.  Mt  Lake  Farm, 
Londonderry,  Vermont. _ 

FOR  SALE:  50  ACRE  FARM,  11  room  house, 

90  ft.  barn.  4  M>  miles  to  city,  nice  view  over¬ 
looking  two  cities.  Chester  L.  Reed,  Route  1, 

Auburn.  Maine. _ _ _ _ 

105  ACRE”  FARM  with  or  without  cattle  and 
tools.  Christians  preferred.  Grace  and  Ethel 
Rice,  Km  xvilie,  Penr.a. _ 

POULTRY  FARM — 4  ACRES.  2400  laying  ca- 

pacity,  blacktop  road,  6  room  house  all  con¬ 
veniences,  garage,  3  brooder  coops.  All  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Gus  Wiek,  Hawley,  Penna. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

EDISON  CYLINDER  RECORDS.  Marches  and 

instrumental  only.  Ledoux,  Carle  Place,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

ELECTRIC  FORK  LIFT  TRUCK.  2000  lb.  127”' 

lift.  Sit  down  rider  type,  with  Edison  Odorless 
long  life  battery  and  heavy  duty  charger.  Also, 
waJkie  type  electric  pallet  truck,  4000  lb.  7” 
lift  with  charger.  %  of  new  price.  Hawley  Smith 
Co.,  Croton  Falls  4,  New  York. _ 

ELECTRIC  MOTORS:  One  20  HP  Allis-Chalmers 

and  one  30  HP  Westinghouse.  both  220  volts; 
45  ampere;  3  phase;  60  cycle;  speed,  860  with 
starting  units.  W.  P.  K.  White  &  Son,  Batavia, 
New  York _ 

SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be¬ 

tween  plants  and  rows  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  this. 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to 
first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe.  DePere  49.  Wis. 

FOR  SALE.  1957  International  Combine  with  10 

foot  grain  head,  2  row  com  head  and  power 
steering  Like  new  and  priced  to  sell.  Also, 
American  Crop  Dryer,  direct  fired  LP  Gas.  350 
bushel  capacity,  used  2  years  William  R.  Hoogh- 
kirk,  Stanley,  N,  Y.  RD2,  phone:  -Stanley  4465. 
OAKES  GRO-ESY  BROODER.  9  sections,  2 

standards,  used.  Recommended  for  chicks  up  to 
5  weeks  Jamesway  aectric  h  -ver.  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Odell  Martin,  Brooktondale.  N.  Y.  Phone 
Slaterville  28F32. _ 

FOR  SALE:  USED  SPRAYERS  high  pressure 
and  concentrate.  Large  selection.  Peter  Anella, 
Highland,  N.  Y.  Phone  Oliver  6-8779. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks  bulk  milk  trucks,  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms 
Nold  Farm  Supply  Rome  N.  Y. 

4  NEW  HOLLAND  SUPER  77— PTO  Balers;  15 

rebuilt  77  balers,  clearance  prices;  used  New 
Holland  66  with  motor.  Automatic  wire  balers 
from  $375,  up;  2  used  68  PTO  balers;  4- AC 
roto  balers;  11 -used  forage  harvesters;  4  used 
baclthoes ;  crawlers  and  wheel  tractors  with 
loaders;  8  used  dozers;  45  combines  pull  type 
and  SP.  We  deliver  and  start  your  machine. 
Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating,  De 
tails  free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22,  Calif. 

DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1.  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors,  12  Cedar,  Akron,  New  York. 

LET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  for 
you.  Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 
DRESSES  240;  SHOES  J590;  MEN’S  suits  $4.95; 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Transworld  164  AF.  Christopher,  Brooklyn 
12,  New  York. _ 

IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS,  made  spe 
cifieally  for  tatting.  Full  10  VL*  ’  ’  size,  white  only. 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  E.  &  S. 
Sales.  Dept.  A  P  O.  Box  417,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
MEN’S  BRIEFS  AND  TEE  shirts.  Dacron  rein¬ 
forced  collars,  combed  yarn,  processed  minimum 
shrinkage,  white.  Small,  medium,  large,  extra 
large.  Mixed  sizes  in  either.  $6.95  dozen.  Post¬ 
paid.  Check  or  money  order.  E.  Mathers, 
Stafford,  N.  Y. 

STAMPED  LINENS  FOR  EMBROIDERY  or 
painting.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and 
save.  Send  for  free  catalog.  Merribee,  16  West 
19th  St.,  Dept.  704,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  doughnuts  in 
kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  details.  George  Ray, 
3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 
COTTON  BAG  FASHION  IDEAS.  Send  for  free 
booklet  featuring  latest  Simplicity  patterns.  Ask 
about  loan  wardrobes  for  fashion  programs. 
Write:  Cotton  Council,  Box  9905,  Memphis  12, 
Tenn. _ : _ 

LADIES — GARDEN  IN  BEAUTY  and  comfort. 
Japanese  silk  “Fan  Hat.”  Chic  for  beach  wear. 
Winsome  and  practical.  $1.00  postpaid.  Hammond 
Imports,  Dept,  A.  Box  81,  Masonville,  New 
Jersey. 
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PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

July  19  Issue . Closes  July  4 

Auq  2  Issue . Closes  July  13 

Aug.  16  Issue . Closes  Aug.  1 

Sept.  6  Issue . Closes  Aug.  22 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

CUT  YOUR  SHAMPOO  BILL  in  haiOfekTiS' 
delightful,  soapless  shampoo  for  personal  use  ’ 
resale.  Simple.  Easy.  Details  free.  Moon  ChemT 
cal.  Martville.  New  York. 

GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING  Weave  rugs  at 
home  for  neighbors  on  $89.50  Union  Loom.  Thou¬ 
sands  doing  it.  Booklet  free.  Carlcraft  Co 
Adams  St..  Boonville.  New  York. 

SEND  1  OR  FREE  SAMPLES  old  fashLnS 
calico  prints — only  59c  yard.  You  will  love  these 
as  your  grand  mother  did.  Hard  to  find  authentic 
designs  and  colorings  for  all  decorative  purposes, 
spreads,  drapes,  curtains,  chair  covers,  dresses, 
skirts,  blouses  and  aprons.  Calico  Prints,  Box 
694.  Dept.  C.  Manchester,  Conn. 

PASTEL  RIBBON  REMNANTS  —  attractive  as¬ 
sortment.  100  yards  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Ex¬ 
change,  Box  211,  Whitman,  Mass. 

VALUABLE  CIRCLE  SKIRT  Pattern  guid? 

Makes  all  sizes,  waists,  lengths.  250  Bandana 
blouse  pattern  guide,  makes  all  sizes.  No  but¬ 
tons,  no  zippers.  Sew  in  five  minutes.  150.  Send 
coins  only.  Emanuel,  Box  48442W,  Los  Angeles 
48. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

COMPLETE  LIGHTNING  ROD  SERVICE.  De¬ 

signed  for  you.  Underwriters  Laboratories  ap¬ 
proved.  Free  inspection.  Free  survey  and  esti¬ 
mates.  Morse-Collins.  Inc..  148-H  Coddingtor 
Road  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Phone  4-0445. 

HOME  FIRE  ALARM — Detects  fires.  Howls  in¬ 

stant  warning.  Protects  family.  Free  literature. 
Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle  2.  Vermont. 

PAINT— FACT  ORY  PRICES.  Free  samples.  Snow 
White  Paint  Co  Dept.  AA,  Toledo  2,  Ohio, 

SUFFER  FROM  VARICOSE  ULCERS?  Try 
Bela-ro-peol  ointment.  4  oz.  $3.00,  16  oz.  $7.00. 
Bela-ro-peol  34J  E.  Center  St..  Manchester, 
Conn.  Dept.  AA. 

FREE  SAMPLE  RAZOR  BLADE,  from  Germany. 
Revolutionary  accomplishment.  First  time  in 
USA.  Paul  Weil,  Dept.  A28,  Box  157,  New  York 
31. 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices 
free.  Cassel.  65  Cottage.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Irving  W.  Ingalls 

Advertising  Manager 

American  Agriculturist 

Box  514,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Dear  Mi\  Ingalls: 

This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  June  3rd  regarding  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  advertising  in  the  American 
Agriculturist.  We  greatly  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  using  the  American 
Agriculturist  to  advertise  both  our 
auction  business  as  such,  and  also  in 
advertising  our  auction  sales.  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  American  agri¬ 
culturist  was  one  of  the  best  agricul¬ 
tural  advertising  mediums  that  we  have 
available  to  us  in  New  York  State. 

At  a  great  number  of  sales,  I  have 
heard  customers  tell  us  that  they  saw 
the  ad  for  a  specific  auction  in  the 
American  Agriculturist.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  appreciated  your  very  prompt 
service  and  courteous  attention  to  all 
matters  connected  with  this  office. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harris  Wilcox 

Sale  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
(Bergen,  N.  Y.) 

AUCTIONEERS  !  !  ! 

If  you  are  an  auctioneer,  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  the  NATIONAL  AUC¬ 
TIONEERS  ASSOCIATION'S  annual  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Stotler  in 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  on  JULY  17,  18,  &  l9,h’ 
This  is  your  opportunity  to  meet  with  oni 
discuss  with  the  nation's  top  auctioneers, 
problems  which  confront  every  one  of  us  <" 
the  auction  business. 

For  further  information  and  details,  contad 
N.  Y.  STATE  AUCTIONEERS  ASSOCIATION,  51  • 
S20  University  Building,  Syracuse  2,  N.  7-  °r 
make  reservations  with  the  Hotel  1 

buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  INVITATION  .  •  • 

TO  ATTEND  , 

New  Yoik  State  Sheep  Improvement 
Project’s  15th  Annual 

SHOW  and  SALE 

at  9  A.M.  at  1  P.M. 

to  be  held  at  the 

Livestock  Judging  Pavilion,  Cornen 
University  at  ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  on 
SATURDAY,  JULY  26,  1958 

including  80  head  of  top  Suffolk,  Hampshire, > 
Corriedale,  Columbia,  Shropshire  and  Souu 

RAMS  and  EWES 

Auctioned  By  HAROLD  HILL,  Albion,  N. 

FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE  TO 

Sales  Mgr.  ,  ,  w  y, 

Charles  BrinkerhoflF,  Interlaken,  n  ^ 
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That  Pasture  Again 


JULY  Ifi  DEADLINE 
FOR  NYABC  SHOW 

BIGGER  and  better  than  ever  before” 
is  the  promise  for  the  two-day 
Eighth  Annual  Cattle  Show,  a  princi¬ 
pal  feature  of  the  18th  annual  meeting 
of  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Coop¬ 
erative,  at  Ithaca,  August  1  and  2. 

With  the  deadline  for  completed  en¬ 
tries  with  health  papers  set  for  post¬ 
marks  before  midnight,  July  16,  show 
superintendent  Harold  B.  Rosa  and  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  Patrick  J.  King, 
are  looking  for  the  number  to  exceed 
last  year’s  418,  attracted  from  some  40 
different  counties. 

Cash  prizes  remain  the  same— $5,000 
open  to  daughters  of  NYABC  sires  of 
the  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Ayr¬ 
shire  and  Brown  Swiss  breeds.  New 
classes,  changes  to  even  out  Junior  con¬ 
tests,  and  other  innovations  promise  to 
make  the  Show  of  greater  interest  than 
ever. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WINS  NATIONAL 
JERSEY  CONTEST 

HOWARD  STILES,  Mt.  Airy,  Md„ 
•was  announced  the  winner  of  the 
first  National  Jersey  Youth  Achieve¬ 
ment  Contest  at  the  90th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  last  month. 

As  winner  of  the  contest,  Howard  re¬ 
ceived  a  specially  inscribed  plaque  and 
a  cash  award  of  $200.  The  20-year-old 
4-H  Club  and  FFA  member  is  married 
and  is  farming  for  himself.  He  owns 
31  head  of  registered  Jerseys  valued  at 
$6,100. 

The  other  winners  and  their  awards 
are  as  follows:  second,  David  W.  Spahr, 
Findlay,  Ohio  ($150);  third,  William  J. 
Summey,  Dallas,  N.  C.  ($100);  fourth, 
Randolph  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  Dallas,  Ore. 
($50);  and  fifth,  Fred  A.  Martin, 
Cheshire,  Mass.  ($50). 

—  a.  a.  — 

CALVES  IIO  ”OR”  ON 
GOOto  PASTURE 

Experiments  at  the  Kentucky  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  last  sum¬ 
mer  show  that  young  calves  may  make 
satisfactory  growth  on  good,  clean 
bluegrass  pasture.  In  the  Kentucky 
tests,  16  young  calves  were  divided 
into  two  groups.  One  group  got  pas¬ 
ture  only,  the  other  got  pasture  plus  3 
pounds  of  grain  per  head  daily. 

The  grain-fed  group  gained  more 
weight  during  the  entire  test  period 
and  had  higher  daily  gains  than  the 
pasture  only  group,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected:  But  the  calves  getting  pasture- 
only  ate  more  pasture  in  proportion  to 
their  body  weight  and  were  not  far  be¬ 
hind  the  grain-fed  group  at  the  end  of 
the  test.  Actually,  the  grain-fed  calves 
weighed  about  30  pounds  more  and  had 
slightly  glossier  coats.  ' 

The  Kentucky  researchers  point  out 
that  while  grain-feeding  is  generally 
recommended,  last  summer’s  tests 
showed  that  calves  can  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  gains  with  good  pasture  and  prop¬ 
er  management. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


July  7-19— DHI A  Training  School, 
Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  8,  9 — Annual  Poultrymen’s  Get- 
together,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

July  10 — Annual  Farmers’  Field  Day 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  Display 
and  discussion  of  new  research  in  prog¬ 
ress.  Seeding  methods,  forage  preserva¬ 
tion,  weed  control,  equipment,  fertiliz- 
in§',  etc.  Farmer  groups  welcome.  Bring 
°wn  lunch. 

July  11,  12— 10th  annual  Maine  Broil¬ 
er  Festival,  Belfast. 

July  14,  15  —  Annual  Cornell  Weed 
Day,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  14,  15— State  4-H  Club  Dairy 
Cattle  Judging  Contest,  Univ.  of  Maine, 
Orono. 


THE  American  Agriculturist  pas¬ 
ture  was  laid  down  on  May  11. 
The  16-acre  field  was  ready  earlier, 
but  we  held  off  seeding  with  oats  as  a 
nurse  crop  to  be  grazed,  until  the  oats 
would  be  about  the  right  height  at  the 
stage  when  other  pastures  for  milking 
cows  would  slack  off  from  the  season’s 
peak. 

As  it  was,  one  pasture  provided  two 
periods  of  grazing,  and  the  others  one 
each.  Even  so,  although  Harry  seeded 
down  on  the  exact  day  I  preferred,  I 
can  see  now  it  was  four  days  too  soon, 
that  is,  oats  demanded  grazing  on  June 
19,  before  other  pastures  were  entirely 
subdued.  Live  and  learn! 

Those  who  follow  this  effort  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  pasture  which  is  intended  in 
future  years  to  provide  more  feed  in 
the  dry,  hot,  late  summer  and  early 
fall,  will  recall  that  the  seeding  mixture 
consisted  of  Narragansett  alfalfa,  Sara¬ 
toga  bromegrass  and  Viking  birdsfoot 
trefoil.  The  seeding  cost  me  $21  an  acre, 
an  item  I  can’t  forget. 

In  an  effort  to  economize,  I  made  the 
mistake  of  buying  the  wrong  fertilizer 
in  order  to- get  in  under  the  Federal 
conservation  payments.  I  knew  well 
that  this  field  should  receive  fertilizer 
with  a  little  nitrogen  in  it.  But  in  the 
approved  practices  for  which  Federal 
payments  are  made,  there  was  no  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  nitrogen.  Only  0-20-.20  or 
the  equivalent.  So  Harry  applied  a  little 
more  than  400  to  the  acre  of  0-19-19 
with  borax.  The  oats  got  off  to  a  stand 
too  thin  and  light  colored.  Weeds  came 
on  with  a  rush,  and  while  the  new  steed- 
ing  is  there  in.  sufficient  count  or  cov¬ 
erage,  it  is  less  vigorous  than  nitrogen 
would  have  made  it. 

In  the  20  years  of  so-called  conser¬ 
vation  payments  by  Uncle  Sam,  I  figur¬ 
atively  stood  in  line  with  hat  in  hand 
only  once  or  twice.  Never  yet  have  the 
recommended  practices  squared  with 
the  exact  needs.  All  the  doles  of  every 
kind  leave  a  brown  taste  in  my  mouth, 
and  I  am  relatively  a  poor  man. 

■till  Fritz’s  Livestock 

Next-door  neighbor  Bill  Fritz  oper¬ 
ates  nearly  500  acres  of  owned  and 
rented  land.  A  bachelor  living  with  his 
mother  and  sister,  Bill  takes  pleasure  in 
owning  an  unusual  variety  of  livestock. 

Although  the  Fritz  operation  perhaps 
classifies  as  much  in  the  direction  of 
cash  crops  as  in  dairying,  here’s  a  list 
of  his  livestock:  1 — registered  Holstein 
cattle;  2 — registered  Jersey  cattle;  3 — 
registered  Angus  cattle;  4— registered 
Hampshire  sheep;  5 — registered  York¬ 
shire  hogs;  6— registered  Morgan 
horses;  7 — purebred  Bantam  chickens 
of  a  French  strain. 

By  chance,  recently,  I  drove  down  the 
road  as  Bill  was  leading  out  from  the 
stable  a  two-year-old  Morgan  'stallion. 
The  stallion  was  prancing  and  dancing 
as  Bill  conducted  him  across  the  road 
to  the  pasture  gate.  I  stopped  just  as 
Bill  removed  the  halter,  and  watched 
the  two-year-old  take  off. 

Having  been  confined  to  the  barn  for 
a  week,  the  colt  started  circling  the 
big  field  on  an  all-out  gallop,  round  and 
round,  and  before  coming  down  to  a 
trot  he  must  have  covered  3y2  miles. 
It  was  poetry  in  motion.  Real  beauty 
combined  with  speed,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  we  rarely  see  on  farms  nowadays. 
Pure  pleasure  was  my  reaction  at  such 
a  rare  sight. 

In  this  period  of  specialization,  which 
now  includes  Hayfields  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  some  of  the  neighbors  think  Bill 
Fritz  is  too  diversified  in  his  operations. 


I  do  not  share  such  a  view.  He  occa¬ 
sionally  sells  a  Morgan  horse,  and  he 
also  sells  wool,  registered  sheep  and 
hogs,  as  well  as  a  few  Angus  cattle. 
The  only  livestock  item  which  seems  to 
be  a  luxury  is  a  few  Bantam  chickens, 
and  I’m  not  sure  these  fail  to  pay  their 
way. 

Here  in  the  same  little  neighborhood, 
to  match  Hayfields  with  its  100  cross¬ 
bred  dairy  cattle,  is  a  highly  interesting 
collection  of  purebred  animals,  in  the 
diversity  and  quality  of  which  I  as  a 
neighboring  farm  owner  take  great  in¬ 
terest.  Here  I  record  the  view  that  in 
Monroe  County  it  is  not  necessary  to 
specialize  in  order  to  survive  as  a 
farmer. 

SCREENINGS 

In  spite  of  the  cold  spring  weather, 
pastures  came  on  normally.  It  is  the 
planted  crops  which  cause  a  spring  sea¬ 
son  to  be  labeled  a  late  one.  The  Hay¬ 
fields  milking  herd  went  to  daytime 
grazing  on  April'27  for  the  reason  that 
grass  demanded  it.  Since  then  three 
pieces  of  pasture  totalling  28  acres  have 
kept  50  milking  and  dry  cows  fully 
supplied  with  lush  grass  to  June  19. 

*  *  *  * 

This  season  has  produced  rhubarb  of 
the  highest  quality  and  best  flavor  in 
my  memory.  “Pieplant,”  as  Grand¬ 
mother  Kate  called  it,  is  at  home  in 
cool,  wet  weather  and  in  cold  soil.  It  is 
a  northern  crop,  even  more  suited  to 
Canada  than  to  U.S.A.  The  improved 
varieties  come  from  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick,  where  plant  breeders 
have  done  a  noble  job.  At  the  height  of 
the  season,  I  was  eating  rhubarb  as 
sauce  at  least  once  and  sometimes  twice 
a  day,  when  at  home.  When  traveling,  I 
could  get  rhubarb  only  in  pie. 

%  :}s  * 

“Charlie,”  our  1958  wliiteface  steer, 
is  a  wanderer  without  respect  for  fenc¬ 
es.  As  a  calf  in  1957,  he  could  find  and 
squeeze  through  a  very  small  hole  in 
the  fence.  This  season,  when  turned  out 
with  25  open  and  bred  heifers,  plus  two 
dry  cows,  he  apparently  found  their 
companionship  too  dull,  for  he  resumed 
his  calfhood  habit  of  breaking  out. 
Some  women  and  children,  thinking  he 
was  a  hull,  complained.  So  Harry  put 
him  in  an  unused  bull  pen,  where  he  is 
now  on  full  feed,  hastening  toward  ex¬ 
tinction  ahead  of  schedule. 

❖  *  * 

Under  HaAy  Morrill’s  hand,  the  Hay¬ 
fields  herd  of  crossbred  cows  has  this 
spring  produced  more  milk  totally  and 
per  cow  than  ever  before.  Production 
went  beyond  my  estimate,  but  not  be¬ 
yond  Harry’s.  Mating  cows  and  estab¬ 
lishing  pastures,  which  are  among  my 
responsibilities,  are  part  of  it,  but  care¬ 
ful  breeding  and  high  level  legume- 
grass  pastures,  even  when  well  ferti¬ 
lized,  will  not  amount  to  much  without 
a  good  cow  man  on  the  job. 

*  *  * 

Slowly  coming  back  from  a  spell  of 
poor  health,  I  made  another  trip  to 
Merida  Farms  in  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec,  from  which  I’ve  not  yet  been  re¬ 
leased.  Manager  Norman  Cook  has 
Merida  doing  well  in  field  and  barn.  He 
is  a  working  manager.  Milk  production 
is  doubled  and  test  improved  from  3.0% 
to  3.5%,  without  buying  cattle.  Adding 
the  improvement  of  grasslands  by  es¬ 
tablishing  alfalfa  where  it  fits  and  Em¬ 
pire  birdsfoot  elsewhere,  and  we  have 
the  measurements.  Incidentally,  young 
Norman  Cook  is  the  best  builder  of  4- 
strand  barb-wire  fence  I  know.  I  had 
begun  to  think  that  only  old  men  could 
or  would  build  good  fences. 


CRANGEMcLEAN 
SILO  UNLOADER 


PUSH-BUTTON 
PROGRESS 


Here  is  the  Siio  with  the  modern  features,  saves 
you  work  and  money.  For  over  33  years  Grange 
Silo  has  built  a  proven  record  of  low  mainte¬ 
nance.  Now  you  can  purchase  an  UNLOADER 
separately  to  make  your  Grange  Silo  even  more 
efficient.  Operates  by  push  button  in  feed  room. 
Eliminates  the  tiring  job  of  silage  forking  and 
climbing.  Write  for  free  folders  today. 


^ GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Inc.  Re*d  Creek,"  ™"J 

I  Without  obligation  please  send  folders  on  i 

|  Grange  Silo  and  Unloader. 

■  name.- . gj 

I  address: . fi 

*  . . .  1 

easy  terms  available 


- -  FREE  DELIVERY  - 

FIRESTONE  A%TE°SB,LE 

SPECIAL  LOWEST 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

FRESH  STOCK 

Factory  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money 
on  car,  truck  and  trac¬ 
tor  tires. 

SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Awe.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y.  ) 


JULY  CAR  TIRE  SPECIALS 


670-15  4  ply  MB  .  $13.95 

710-15  4  ply  MB-DD**  .  $15.95 

710-15  4  ply  Nylon 

tubeless  MB-DD  .  $20.65 

760-15  4  piy  Nylon 

tubeless  black  MB-DD  .  $22.59 

PRICES  INCLUDE  ALL  TAXES-FREE  DELIVERY 
**  Discontinued  Design  .jjj 


SERVING  . 
AGRICULTURE 
SINCE  1910 


PROFIT  PLANNED 

IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 


L  See  Your  Dealer  or  Contact 

W.  R.  Ames  Company 

4511  E.  OSBORNE  .  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 
Also  San  Francisco  &  Sidneys  Australia 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  <o>  i  !.84 :  7x9  (ffi  $5.04:  8x12  <§)  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samiiles  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  tn  rent  toi  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 
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Outdoor 


UMMER  is  outdoor  time, 
and  swimming,  hiking, 
and  fishing,  as  well  as 
farm  work,  bring  on 
those  ravenous  appetites 
that  lead  to  outdoor 
cookery.  More  and  more 
farm  families  take  'ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  prox¬ 
imity  to  nature  to  have 
a  home  picnic  site,  and 
many  city  families  are 
moving  to  the  country 
for  added  enjoyment  of 
the  out  of  doors.  At  the 
same  .time,  public  park 
facilities  have  become 
overcrowded.  So  what 
could  be  more  sensible 
than  to  develop  a  home 
picnic  place  in  the  farm 
grove,  by  the  farm  pond, 
or  just  under  the  shade 
of  the  backyard  elm  or 
maple  ? 

Choose  a  Good  Site 

A  good  picnic  site 
should  be  high,  dry,  ai$d 
airy,  but  with  water 
available  for  fire  control. 

If  you  build  fires  on  the 
ground  be  sure  no  duff  or  humus  is 
left  to  spread  the  fire,  and  that  no 
overhanging  limbs  will  catch  fire  from 
the  flames.  A  hunter  and  trapper’s 
fireplace  will  give  you  the  best  “rustic” 
cookery. 

If  it  is  possible  to  build  a  permanent 
fireplace,  a  fireplace  waist  high  on 
which  you  can  place  charcoal  or  wood 
for  your  fire  will  make  it  po^ible  for 
you  to  cook  no  matter  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  Outdoor  grills  are  now 
readily  available  and  use  charcoal.  Re¬ 
member,  coals  from  hardwood  on  the 
site  or  charcoal  gives  you  the  best  fire. 

Outdoor  Meals  are  Easy 

Simple  menus  are  best  for  outdoor 
meals.  Use  the  many  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  that  your  garden  or  market 
provides.  Plan  foods  that  require  little 
advance  preparation  and  a  minimum 
of  cooking  equipment.-  Appetites  are 
keen  for  outdoor  meals,  so  be  sure  to 
have  enough  food.  Meals  served  out¬ 
doors  are  similar  to  other  meals  in  that 
they  should  be  nutritious,  too.  Include 
foods  from  the  basic  food  groups  in 
every  meal. 

You  can  make  the  outdoor  table  as 
attractive  as  any  outdoor  table  by  usijig 
materials  which  nature  provides,  such 
as  flowers,  leaves,  cones,  driftwood,  and 
colorful  stones. 

Be  sure  everybody  gets  into  the  act. 
When  you  share  the  work  in  preparing 
outdoA-  meals  with  your  family,  you 
share  the  fun. 

Cook  Over  Coals 

If  you  want  to  be  a  successful  out¬ 
door  cook,  cook  over  coals.  Cooking 
over  a  flame  will  fill  your  eyes  with 
smoke  and  your  food  with  ashes.  If  you 
will  wait  until  the  flames  have  died 
down,  your  patience  will  be  rewarded. 
This  may  take  about  30  minutes. 

Food  cooks  more  slowly  over  coals 
and  is  more  apt  to  be  well  done.  There 
is  also  less  danger  of  burning.  For  safe¬ 
ty’s  sake,  learn  to  reach  into  rather 
than  bend  over  the  utensil.  Since  coals 
from  hardwoods  or  charcoal  are  very 
hot,  keep  an  eye  on  the  food  you  are 
cooking,  so  that  it  doesn’t  burn.  Protect 
your  hands  with  hot  pads  or  gloves. 

Before  placing  kettles,  pots  and  pans 
over  the  fire,  soap  the  outside  with  a 
soft  soap.  This  will  make  the  clean-up 
job  simpler  for  you.  After  cooking, 
wipe  pans  with  wet  newspapers  so  they 
will  be  easier  to  wash.  Sand  and  wood 
ashes  are  useful  for  scouring  kettles. 


Menus  for  Outdoor  Meals 


Here  are  two  popular  menus  for  out¬ 
door  meals,  with  recipes  for  the  main 
dishes.  Each  recipe  makes  10  servings. 

MENU  NO.  1 

Kabobs 

Roast  Corn  Cabbage  Salad 

Rolls 

Fresh  Fruit  Cookies 

Milk  Coffee 

MENU  NO.  2 

Sukiyaki 

Baked  Potatoes  au  gratin 
Vegetable  Relishes 

Apple  Dessert 
Milk  Coffee 

KABOBS 

10  servings 

(Cooking  time  about  20  minutes) 

21/2  pounds  lean,  tender  meat,  cut 
into  I1/3 -inch  cubes 

2  pounds  onions,  cut  into  l'/^-inch 
cubes 

1  pound  mushrooms 

2  cups  Kabob  Sauce  for  marinating 
and  basting 

2  pounds  tomatoes,  cut  into  1  /2- 
inch  cubes 

Marinate  meat  (beef,  lamb,  liver  or 
poultry  meat  are  suitable),  onions,  and 
mushrooms,  in  Kabob  Sauce  (see  next 
recipe).  Place  meat  an^  onions  on 
skewers  and  broil  over  coals.  Turn  to 
broil  all  sides.  Baste  with  sauce.  When 
meat  and  onion  are  almost  done,  place 
mushrooms  and  tomatoes  on  skewer 
and  broil.  Continue  to  turn  and  baste 
the  food  on  the  skewers.  Cook  until 
done.  Lamb,  .liver  and  poultry  meat 
should  be  cooked  to  the  well-done  stage. 
Beef  may  be  cooked  to  taste.  Serve  hot. 

KABOB  SAUCE 

(Makes  2  cups) 

4  cloves  garlic,  crushed 

11/2  cups  soy  sauce 
%  cup  brown  sugar 
y3  cup  olive  oil 
y4  teaspoon  pepper 
4  medium  pieces  candied  ginger, 
chopped  fine 

Combine  all  ingredients  in  jar;  cover; 
shake  well  before  using.  ,If  desired, 
marinate  steak  for  one  hour  in  sauce. 
Use  sauce  to  baste  while  broiling. 

ROAST  CORN 

For  best  results,  cook  over  coals  with 
no  flames.  Husk  the  corn.  Force  a 
sharp  pointed  toasting  stick  into  the 
green  end  of  the  corn.  Roast  over  coals, 
turning  constantly  until  the  kernels 
begin  to  pop  and  are  a  golden  yellow 


A  waist-high  fireplace  enables 
the  cook  to  prepare  a  variety  of 
dishes  easily.  Above,  Sukiyaki  is  be¬ 
ing  cooked  on  the  grill,  while  re¬ 
flector  fire  bakes  blueberry  muffins 
and  foif-wrapped  potatoes  au  gratin 
are  kept  warm. 


GERTRUDE  ARMBRUSTER 
and  FRED  E.  WINCH,  Jr. 


BAKED  POTATOES  AU  GRATIN 

Aluminum  foil 
6  medium  potatpes,  pared 
4  tablespoons  butter 

2  teaspoons  salt 
Dash  pepper 

Y4  cup  grated  cheese 

3  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 
y4  cup  top  milk 

Cut  foil  for  baking  potatoes.  Cut  po¬ 
tatoes  into  thin,  lengthwise  strips  as 
for  French  fries.  Place  on  foil.  Dot  with 
butter,  sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper, 
cheese  and  parsley.  Pull  edges  of  foil 
upward,  then  pour  top  milk  over  the 
potatoes.  Bake  over  coals,  turning  oc¬ 
casionally,  for  45  to  60  minutes. 

VEGETABLE  RELISHES 

For  vegetable  relishes,  use  vegetables 
in  season  whenever  possible,  such  as 
cucumber  slices  or  sticks,  green  onions, 
sweet  onion  slices,*  radishes,  carrot 
curls  or  strips,  celery,  tomato  wedges 
or  slices,  cauliflowerets,  turnip  strips, 
green  pepper  slices,  and  cabbage 
wedges. 


"  ^ 


color.  Cook  about  1  minute  more.  Sea¬ 
son  with  butter  and  salt. 

SUKIYAKI 

(10.  servings) 

2  pounds  frozen  sandwich  steaks, 
cut  in  thin;  diagonal  slices  about 
2  inches  long  and  |/2  -inch  wide 
2  tablespoons  salad  oil 
*4  cup  sugar 
l/4  cup  soy  sauce 
2  medium  onions,  sliced  thin 
1  green  pepper,  sliced  in  thin  strips 
1  cup  celery,  sliced  diagonally  into 
thin  strips 

1  10-ounce  can  bamboo  shoots, 
sliced  thin 

1  8-ounce  can  sliced  mushrooms 

1  bunch  green  onions,  cut  in  1-inch 
lengths  with  tops 

Brown  meat  lightly,  in  oil.  Mix  sugar 
and  soy  sauce.  Add  half  to  the  meat. 
Push  meat  to  one  side  of  pan  and  add 
sliced  onion,  green  pepper  and  celery. 
Cook  for  3  to  5  minutes.  Add  remaining 
soy  sauce  mixture,  bamboo  shoots,  and 
mushrooms  including  mushroom  stock. 
Cook  for  3  to  5  minutes.  Add  green 
onions  and  tops.  Cook  1  minute  more. 
Serve  hot. 


Kabobs  are  the  main  dish  at  this  pic¬ 
nic,  and  the  hunters  and  trappers  logs 
serve  as  holders  for  the  skewers  of  meat, 
vegetables  and  mushrooms. 


APPLE  DESSERT 

(10  servings) 

4  to  6  medium  apples 

1  No.  2  cSTi  crushed  pineapple 

1  10-ounce  package  frozen,  sliced 
strawberries 

Wash  and  pare  apples.  Cut  them  in 
slices.  Place  in  saucepan,  add  juice 
from  can  of  pineapple  and  cook  until 
tender.  Remove  from  heat  and  cool 
Add  frozen  strawberries  and  crushed 
pineapple.  Serve  over  shortcake,  if  de¬ 
sired. 

When  your  cooking  is  over  and  you 
have  burned  all  burnable  refuse,  and 
carried  back  or  buried  cans  and  garb¬ 
age,  then  be  sure  your  fire  is  out. 
Quench  your  fire  wdth  water  whether  it 
be  in  the  backyard  fireplace,  g'rill  or  in 
the  forest.  Sprinkle  and  stir  several 
times.  Test  the  coals  with  your  hands 
to  see  if  they  are  cool;  if  not,  sprinkle 
again.  Water  is  the  only  safe  substance 
to  use. 
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8051  .  •  •  Breezy  and  flattering,  with 
scalloped  capelet  collar  extending  beyond 
the  shoulders  and  an  easy  skirt.  Printed 
Pattern  in  sizes  12-44.  Price  50  cents.  r 


8590  •  •  •  Softly  bloused  sleeveless 
sheath  with  a  low  collared  neckline  that 
plunges  subtly  to  a  deep  notched  V. 

|  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  12-20. 

Price  50  cents. 


OURS  FREE 


$1.25  BOX  OF  HANDSOME 


PERSONALIZED  STATIONERY 


^  A  \  PRINTED  WITH  YOUR  NAME 

\  AND  ADDRESS 

"  >'d0-°><v  \  \  IF  YOU  CAN 

NT  THIS  CASH” 


YOURS  FREE! 

50  sheets  of  white  bond 
paper  and  25  envelopes 
printed  with  your  name  and 
address,  in  sturdy  folio. 


K  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

cTCou/vnx;  J&cJr 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

€a/u?eat 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Just  to  show  how 
easily  you  can  earn 
$50  CASH  and  more 


8389  .  .  .  Complete  wardrobe  to  mix 
and  match  for  little  girls.  View  A,  dress 
with  contrasting  collar  and  cuffs,  trim¬ 
med  with  cord.  Over  it,  a  pinafore. 
View  B,  scoop  neck  sundress  with  rick 
rack  creating  an  apron  effect. 
Printed  Pattern  in  sizes  1-6. 

Price  50  cents. 


8389  -  500 
Girls’  1-6 


“Count  the  Cash”  and  mail  coupon  today. 

Your  free  prize  of  attractive  stationery  printed  with  your  name  and 
address  ($1.25  value)  will  come  by  return  mail  (no  cost  —  no  obligation).  YOURS 
TO  KEEP.  Included  with  your  gift  is  Elmira's  “Try-lt”  Sales  Kit,  with  Samples  of  Christmas 
Cards  and  gift  items  on  approval.  Also:  free  samples.  Napkins  and  new  catalog  of  Elmira’s 
money-making  line.  You  can  earn  100%  profit  in  spare  time  taking  orders  from  friends. 


COSTS  NOTHING  TO  TRY! 


Mail  coupon,  or  write: 

ELMIRA  CARD  COMPANY 

Dept.  PC807,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


I 

I 

I 

! 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

L 


-LIMITED  OFFER  — WRITE  TODAY—  ■ 
ELMIRA  CARD  CO.,  Dept.  PC807,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

I  counted - in  cash.  I'm  interested  in 

making  spare  time  money.  Send  me  FREE  sta- 
tidnery,  F.REE  catalog,  and,  on  approval,  other 


samples  of  cards  and  gift  items. 

Name _ 

Address- 
City _ 


-Zone- 


-State- 


l~1  Check  here  for  special  Group  Fund-Raising  Plan. 


!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  !  ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  ...„ . .. . $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  onlv  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Heavy  twill  pants,  sizes 

30  to  36  .  1.50 

Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD. 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  used,  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by 
extra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dept.  E 

P.  O.  Box  385  -  Gloversville,  N.  Y 


Mo 


lonarch  Fully  Automatic  Oven, 
6757.5  CUBIC  INCHES,  with  “twin- 
life"  oven  control,  automatic  pre-heat 
push  button,  clock-timer,  “Smokeless” 
broiler,  removable  oven  parts  and 
extra  heavy  wiring  and  insulation 
throughout.  What's  more,  control  knobs 
ore  ABOVE  the  oven  to  give  perfect 
eye  level  control.  Divided  top  or  clus¬ 
tered  top  surface  units.l  Controls  can 
be  mounted  safely  on  wall  out  of 
reach  of  children.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion. 


ibiuack 


RANGE  COMPANY 

6378  Lake  Street 

Beaver  Dam  Wisconsin 


uu 

8590  -  500 
Misses’  12-20 


8051  -  500 
Misses’  12-20 
Women’s  40  and  44 

8595  .  .  .  Clean,  fresh  lines  of  the 
middy  dress  reflect  fashion’s  favorite 
look  for  sumr^er.  Choose  either  the 
sleeveless  princess  line  sheath  or  the 
full  skirted  version  with  short  sleeves. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Jr,  Miss  sizes  11-15 
and  Misses’  12-18.  Price  50  cents. 


8595  —  500 
Jr.  Misses’  11-15 
Misses’  12-18 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers 
c|early.  Enclose  total  amount  of  patterns  and  send  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE 
c/o  THE  BUTTERICK  CO. 

161  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  13,  New  York 
Patterns  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  by  first  class  mail 
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CLOTHES 
THAT  FIT 

By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


W 


I E  ALL  want  to  be  attractive 
.  .  .  and  becoming,  well-fitted 

_  clothes  help  to  achieve  this 

goal.  Some  home  sewers  ap¬ 
proach  this  matter  of  fitting  garments 
with  fear  and  trembling,  and  they 
speak  in  terms  of  “fitting  problems.” 
But  fitting  isn’t  necessarily  a  problem; 
it’s  just  a  normal  step  in  the  making 
of  a  garment  or  in  the  purchase  of  a 
ready-made  one.  With  the  many  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  human  figure,  we  can’t 
expect  that  a  pattern  or  garment  can 
be  mahufactured  to  fit  each  of  us  cor¬ 
rectly  without  some  adjustment. 


Your  Measurements 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  dress  con¬ 
struction  is  to  know  your  own  body 
measurements  .  .  .  and  then  buy  the 
pattern  size  that  most  nearly  corres¬ 
ponds  to  these.  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  has  a  special  chart  that  tells  you, 
and  shows  you,  how  to  take  the  four 
basic  measurements  you  need  in  de¬ 
termining  your  pattern  size — bust, 
waist,  hips,  and  back  waist  length. 


to  compare  your  own,  so  that  you  can 
decide  which  figure  type  is  best  for 
you — Misses,  Women’s,  Half-Sizes,  or 
other  classification.  A  pattern  chosen 
for  your  figure  type,  as  well  as  your 
actual  size,  helps  to  give  good  fit. 

Our  chart  also  contains  a  personal 
measurement  card  and  sizing  guide  for 
making  a  record  of  your  measurements. 
It  is  small  enough  (31A”x2 y2”)  so  that 
you  can  cut  it  out  and  carry  it  in  your 
purse,  handy  for  ready  reference  when 
ordering  patterns  or  buying  a  ready¬ 
made  garment.  If  you  would  like  to 
have  me  send  you  a  copy  of  this  useful 
sizing  guide,  just  fill  out  the  coupon 
at  right  and  send  it  to:  Mrs.  Helen 
Powell  Smith,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Please  en¬ 
close  a  three-cent  stamp  for  mailing. 

ABCs  of  Fitting 


This  little  chart  also  gives  conven¬ 
ient  tables  of  measurements  with  which 


If  you  learn  to  judge  how  a  garment 
should  look  when  it  is  well  fitted,  you 


will  be  better  able  to  fit  yourself  or  to 
buy  a  garment  that  fits  well,  or  to 
know  how  it  should  be  altered  to  give 
the  best  fit.  The  ABC’s  of  fitting  can  be 
learned  in  three  simple  words — grain, 
line,  and  ease: 

Grain  deals  with  the  direction  of  the 
lengthwise  and  crosswise  yarns  of  the 
fabric  of  which  the  garment  is  made. 
The  fabric  should  be  so  handled  that 
the  lengthwise  yarns  are  perpendicular 
to  the  floor,  and  the  crosswise  yarns 
are  held  parallel  to  the  floor  at  one  or 
more  of  the  following  points:  chest, 
armhold,  bust,  hips.  (There  are  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule  such  as  a  design 
that  has  certain  sections  cut  on  the  bias 
for  drape  and  effect;  or  a  few  of  the 
pre-set  fabrics;  but  the  basic  principle 
holds  true  and  is  important  to  abide 
by.) 

Line  may  deal  with  the  structural 
lines  of  the  garment  or  the  design  lines. 
Figure  and  fashion  help  to  determine 
the  placement  of  these  lines.  Line  helps 
to  give  your  figure  height,  width,  and 
depth. 

Ease  is  necessary  for  body  move¬ 
ment.  The  garment  needs  to  conform  to 
the  body  when  various  positions  are 
taken,  to  allow  for  muscle  changes. 
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These  three  basic  principles  ate  in- 
terrelated  and  each  is  dependent  upon 
the  other.  If  a  garment  has  the  grain 
of  the  fabric  balanced  correctly  on  the 
figure ;  if  the  structural  lines  and  design 
lines  are  placed  in  relation  to  the  body 
frame,  and  if  there  is  sufficient  ease  so 
that  the  garment  is  comfortable  but 
not  loose — then  we  might  say  that  the 
garment  fits. 

In  changing  the  grain  of  the  fabric 
so  that  it  hangs  well  on  the  figure,  you 
need  to  check  the  results  in  terms  of 
line  and  ease.  Likewise,  you  must  not 
alter  a  design  line  that  might  pull  the 
fabric  off-grain. 

Learning  to  fit  a  garment  and  to 
recog-nize  when  it  is  well-fitted  comes 
through  experience  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  judgment.  It  is  an  art 
that  you  can  learn,  just  as  one  learns 1 
to  appreciate  good  music  or  beautiful 
craftsmanship.  You  develop  skill  and 
understanding  as  you  work  with  and 
analyze  the  fit  of  garments.  For  some, 
it  is  easier  than  for  others,  but  when 
you  learn  to  understand  your  own  fig¬ 
ure  proportions  and  study  lines  and  de¬ 
signs  that  help  to  make  your  figure 
seem  the  most  attractive,  you  are  on 
the  way  to  helping  yourself  to  good  fit. 


Mrs.  Helen  Powell  Smith 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

Please  send  me  your  personal  measurement  card  and  sizing  guide.  I  am  enclos¬ 
ing  a  3c  stamp  for  mailing. 


Name 


Address 


Please  print 
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The  Route  of  the  Air  Chiefs  serves  every  ma{or  market  in  Upstate  New  York,  links  them  with  New  York 
City,  Boston  and  New  England,  Erie  and  Detroit .  .  .  offers  connections  everywhere.  Your  nearest  MOHAWK 
representative  is  in  the  Yellow  Pages  of  your  Phone  Book  —  or  see  your  travel  agent.  Fly  MOHAWK! 


W  AIRLINES 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  UTICA-ROME,  NEW  YORK 
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New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics 


I  Large  Living  Room 

We  plan  to  redecorate  our  living  room 
I  and  I  would  like,  some  advice  in  choosing 
[  colors  and  patterns  for  draperies,  slip- 
I  covers,  wallpaper  and  wall-to-wall  rug, 
I  and  help  in  arranging  my  furnishings. 

I  My  living  room  is  21  feet  by  15  feet  with 
I  two  windows  on  the  south,  one  on  the 
east  and  a  door  on  the  north  and  west 
sides,  and  the  walls  are  painted  a  shade 
of  blue. 

I  am  enclosing  a  floor  plan,  showing  the 
furniture  we  have.— Mrs.  M.N.,  New  York 

It  is  very  difficult  to  help  anyon§  ar¬ 
range  furniture  in  her  living  room  with¬ 
out  knowing  more  about  the  family, 
how  they  use  the  living  room  both  in 
the  daytime  and  in  the  evening,  -  and 
how  they  enjoy  spending  their  eve¬ 
nings. 

Your  living  room,  21  by  15  feet,  is 
a  good  size  for  comfort  and  spacious- 
|  ness.  You  can  have  your  music  section 
I.  at  the  west  end  of  the  room,  your  da- 
|  venport,  chairs  and  television  at  the 
opposite  end,  grouping  one  chair  and 
davenport  together  so  that  four  people 
can  view  television.  You  might  add  an¬ 
other  chair  and  bookcase  on  the  south 
side,  next  to  the  davenport.  This  group¬ 
ing  with  the  davenport  balances  the 
piano,  television  and  chair  on  the  other 
side. 

Since  your  living  room  is  blue,  you 
might  choose  a  warm  medium  or  light 
blue  rug,  or  rose  taupe  rug  and  the 
same  colored  walls,  if  you  plan  to  paint 
the  walls.  Either  one  of  these  colors 
will  harmonize  with  most  color  schem¬ 
es,  so  you  can  change  the  color  of  your 
draperies  and  slip  covers  whenever  you 
wish. 

You  can  choose  for  draperies  a  pat¬ 
terned  material  which  has  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  colors  you  and  your  family  en¬ 
joy.  The  background  can  be  the  same 
as  your  walls  or  a  contrast.  The  pattern 
may  have  blue  and  rose,  or  green  and 
rose,  with  some  bright  touches  of  yel¬ 
low  or  cream. 

You  can  treat  the  two  windows  on 
the  south  side  as  one  window,  with  a 
valance  board  extending  across  both 
windows  and  about  6  inches  beyond 
each  of  them.  The  valance  board  can 
be  painted  the  same  as  the  wall  to  give 
spaciousness  to  the  room.  You  can  let 
the  draperies  hang  at  either  side  of  the 
wo  windows  for  a  decoration. 

Your  white  curtains  may  be  used  for 
Privacy  if  y0u  need  it.  However,  you 
°  not  need  them  if  you  purchase 
enough  drapery  material'  to  draw  the 
“■aperies  across  the  entire  width  of' 

be  wall  from  window  to  window.  If 
you  do  use  white  curtains,  they  should 
reach  to  the  window  sill,  and  the  drap- 
eries  should  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
window  casing,  top  of  the  baseboard 
0r  to  the  floor. 

n?U  can  decorate  the  east  window 
Vl  h  the  same  valance  board  as  the 
°a  k  windows,  extending  it  out  on 
\  shle  of  the  wjndow  to  make  the 
vindow  appear  wider. 

slip-covers  for  the  davenport 
m  chairs  may  be  a  plain  textured 
ina  ®rial  repeating  the  colors  that  are 
ros  6  ^raPeraes-  It  you  choose  green, 
Ca  6  an(t  gray  for  the  draperies,  you 
v  Use  the  green  or  gray  for  the  da- 

oth^01^  anC*  °ne  chatr>  an(t  rose  tor  the 

ei  chair,  or  just  opposite.  Small 


bright-colored  cushions  on  the  daven¬ 
port  will  add  interest. 

Repeat  the  colors  elsewhere  in  the 
room  to  get  balance  and  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  colors.  , 

Dark  Hall 

I  have  a  dark  hall  with  4  openings 
leading  to  living  room,  dining  room,  back 
bedroom,  and  front  porch.  The  doors  to 
the  living  room  and  dining  room  were  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  other  doors  and  casings, 
including  the  outside  casing  along  the  wall 
of  stairs,  were  painted  white.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  I  should  paint  the  inside  cas¬ 
ing  along  the  wall  white  too.  I  intend  to 
varnish  the  stairs  on  each  side  of  the  stair 
treads.  Should  the  up  and  down  posts  in 
the  railing  be  white  or  varnished? 

—Mrs.  W.C.R.,  New  York 

If  the  hall  is  a  very  dark  one,  I 
would  paint  the  walls  a  light  cream, 


yellow,  or  dusty  rose  which  will  light¬ 
en  it  up  considerably.  The  white"  doors 
and  casings  will  not  be  too  dominant 
if  you  have  a  light  wall.  You  did  not 
mention  the  color  of  the  wall.  If  it  is 
painted  light  color,  I  certainly  would- 
paint  the  casing  along  the  wall  of  the 
staircase  white,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean  by  inside  casing.  Sometimes  an 

★  ★★★★★  ★★★ 

Kindness  adds  sweetness  to  every¬ 
thing. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

off  white  or  cream  is  better  than  a 
stark  white,  depending  on  the  color  of 
your  walls. 

You  did  not  mention  whether  the 
railing  or  bannister  is  varnished  or 
painted  white.  If  it  is  varnished,  the 
posts  would  look  better  varnished;  and 


if  it  is  white,  I  would  paint  the  posts 
white.  Again  this  depends  on  the  color 
of  your  walls. 

FALL  TOUR! 

N  September  27  an  American  agri¬ 
culturist  party  will  gather  in  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  for  a  wonderful  tour  to 
historic  New  England  and  Canada,  just 
when  fall  foliage  is  at  its  best.  We’ll 
travel  in  deluxe  sightseeing  buses  and 
visit  such  fascinating  places  as  old 
Quebec,  Ste-Anne-de-Beaupre,  Bay  of 
Fundy,  Nova  Scotia,  Evangeline  Land, 
Acadia  National  Park,  Boston,  Plym¬ 
outh,  and  Salem.  The  cost  of  this  15- 
day  tour  is  just  $385,  and  that  includes 
everything:  hotel  accommodations,  de¬ 
licious  meals,  all  tips,  transportation, 
sightseeing,  and  escort  service. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  itinerary,  write 
to  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-T, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PERFECT  END 
BUSY  DAY 


TO  A 

) 


« 


Another  long  summer  day  is 
nearly  over.  It’s  been  a  busy  day, 
with  few  idle  moments.  No  time 
to  go  visiting,  of  course.  But  out 
of  touch?  Not  a  bit  of  it— when 
there’s  a  telephone  handy. 

There’s  something  akin  to 
magic  about  a  telephone.  One 
minute  your  thoughts  fly  to 
someone  dear  but  distant.  Then 
you  pick  up  your  phone  and  in 
seconds  you  hear  a  familiar  voice 
across  the  miles.  Interesting 
news  flows  both  ways.  Soon  you 
hang  up,  but  now  some  of  the 


weariness  you  felt  has  gone.  In 
its  place  is  the  same  good  feel¬ 
ing  that  comes  of  a  pleasant  visit 
in  person.  A  perfect  end  to  a 
busy  day. 

*  *  * 

You  can  make  any  day  brighter 
with  a  heart-warming  out-of- 
town  phone  visit.  Reduced  rates 
are  in  effect  every  evening  after 
six  and  all  day  Sundays.  But  no 
matter  when  you  call,  the  cost  is 
always  low  compared  with  the 
pleasure  you  get  —  and  give!  . 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 


— working  always  to  serve  the  community  better 
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WHEN  THE  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  started,  most  of  the 
American  leaders  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  severing  the  col¬ 
onies  from  the  mother  country.  Bpt  as 
the  war  progressed,  feeling  against 
Great  Britain  became  stronger  and 
more  bitter  which  resulted  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  adopting  the  Declar¬ 
ation  of  Independence  on  July  4,  1776. 
182  years  ago  this  summer. 

At  this  4th  of  July  then,  it  would  be 
for  every  American  citizen  to 
✓i  read  the  Declar¬ 
ation  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  Few  of  us 
have  any  idea  of 
the  terrible  tur¬ 
moil  that  prevail¬ 
ed  throughout  the 
colonies  and  the 
great  courage 
that  it  took  to 
sever  the  long 
standing  ties  with 
the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  Every 
who  signed 
Declaration, 
who  gave 
port  to  it, 

branded  as  a  traitor. 

In  spite  of  the  stress  and  turmoil 
under  which  it  was  written,  the  Declar¬ 
ation  of  Independence  is  a  beautifully 
written  and  majestic  document,  rank¬ 
ing  high  among  the  great  political  pa¬ 
pers  of  history.  Listen  to  the  beautiful, 
stately  English  in  this  first  paragraph: 

“When  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
^vhich  have  connected  them  with  an¬ 
other,  and  to  assume,  among  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  nature’s  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  re¬ 
quires  that  they  should  declare  the 
causes  which  impel  them  to  the  sepa¬ 
ration.” 

Then,  after  stating  clearly  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  separation,  there  comes 
this  concluding  statement. 

“We,  therefore,  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
general  Congress  assembled,  appealing 
to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions  do,  in 
the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
good  people  of  these  colonies,  sol¬ 
emnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown;  and 
that  all  political  connection  between/ 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved;  and 
that,  as  free  and  independent  states, 
they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  con¬ 
clude  peace,  contract  alliances,  estab¬ 
lish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts 
and  things  which  independent  states 
may  of  right  do.  And.  for  the  support 
of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 


If  We  Are  Strong”-- 


other,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor.” 

How  proud  we  Americans  should  be, 
how  much  we  should  appreciate  the 
leadership  and  the  wisdom  of  our 
fathers  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  who  later  wrote 
and  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  What  an  ob¬ 
ligation  those  first  leaders  of  ours  and 
those  who  have  followed  down  through 
the  years,  have  placed  upon  us  of  to¬ 
day  to  hand  on  undimmed  and  blazing 
high  the  torch  of  freedom  that  our  an¬ 
cestors  paid  so  much  for.  Former  Pres¬ 
ident  Herbert  Hoover  has  well  stated 
our  responsibility  when  he  says: 

“If  we  weaken  as  Washington  did 
not,  we  shall  be  writing  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  decline  of  the  American 
character  and  the  fall  of  American  in¬ 
stitutions.  If  we  are  strong  and  far¬ 
sighted,  as  were  Washington  and  his 
men,’ we  shall  be  writing  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  yet  more  glorious  epoch  in 
our  nation’s  progress.” 

THIS  MIGHT  SAVE  A  LIFE 

TNID  YOU  ever  think  what  you  might 
•*“^do  if  you  were  suddenly  called  up¬ 
on  to  administer  artificial  respiration? 

For  years  we  have  been  taught  to 


D 


start  the  breathing  of  someone  who  has 
passed  out,  by  drowning  or  otherwise, 
by  manipulating  the  arms  regularly 
up  and  over  the  head,  and  then  down 
to  the  sides. 

Now  the  New  York  Medical  Society 
says  it  is  much  better  and  simpler  to 
put  your  mouth  on  the  open  mouth  of 
the  patient,  and  send  your  breath  deep¬ 
ly  and  regularly  into  the  patient’s 
lungs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
method  is  quoted  in  the  Bible,  II 
Kings,  4:  32-34. 

DAIRYMEN  HAVE  A  JOB 
TO  HO 

AIRYMEN  FACE  a  serious  situa¬ 
tion  because  milk  and  its  by-prod¬ 
ucts  are  being  challenged  as  a  food  as 
never  before. 

You  all  know  what  is  happening  to 
the  butter  market  because  of  the  com¬ 
petition  of  oleo.  More  recently,  milk 
itself  has  come  in  for  attacks.  It  is 
claimed  that  adults,  with  a  diet  well 
balanced  otherwise,  do  not  need  milk. 
The  millions  who  are  over-weight  are 
told  that  milk  is  fattening. 

Then,  recently,  there  has  been  some 
doubt  raised  about  milk  because  scien¬ 
tists  have  wondered  if  milk  is  not  one 
of  the  foods,  because  of  its  fat  con¬ 
tent,  that  builds  up  cholestorol  in  the 
walls  of  arteries. 

Who  are  the  critics  of  milk?  A  few 
are  scientists  who  have  announced 
some  of  their  preliminary  findings  but 
who  are  not  at  all  sure  as  yet  of  their 
facts.  But  sensational  writers  and  food 
faddists  have  played  up  this  informa¬ 
tion  way  beyond  any  real  facts  that  the 
scientists  have  developed  so  far. 

Milk  does  contain  butterfat,  of 
course,  and  for  most  people  butterfat 
is  a  wholesome  and  necessary  food. 
There  are  about  160  calories  in  an 
eight-ounce  glass  of  milk,  but  any  good 
nutritionist  will  point  out  that  the  same 
glass  of  milk  is  also  very  high  in  min¬ 
erals,  protein,  and  vitamins.  Calcium 
is  a  very  necessary  part  of  our  diet 
and  it  is  plentiful  and  easily  available 
in  milk.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  nu¬ 
tritionists  agree  that  milk  is  a  number 
one  food,  good  for  you  all  your  life. 

But  im view  of  all  this  propaganda 
against  milk,  it  is  more  necessary  than 
ever  to  get  the  facts  about  this  great 
food  to  the  consuming  public.  The 
American  Dairy  Association  and  the 
National  Dairy  Council  are  doing  a 
good  job  in  advertising  and  publiciz¬ 
ing  milk.  But  their  work  is  only  a  drop 
in  -the  bucket  compared  to  what  other 
industries  are  doing  in-  advertising 
their  products,  and  to  what  needs  to  be 
done  if  dairymen  are  to  preserve  the 
markets. 


WANT  TO  GO? 

jpOR  MORE  than  twenty  years,  Amer- 
1  ican  Agriculturist  has  been  spon¬ 
soring  tours  as  a  service  to  our  people. 
We  have  taken  groups  to  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  California,  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies,  South  America,  and  Europe. 
Some  of  these  trips  have  been  repeated 
several  times.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
happiness  we  have  been  able  to  bring 
to  thousands  who  otherwise  might  not 
have  been  able  to  go  on  a  tour  which 
they  will  remember  with  pleasure  all 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Because  profits  have  been  kept  at  a 
minimum,  we  have  been  able  to ' give 
the  utmost  comfort,  convenience,  and 
good  service  at  low  costs. 

On  September  27  to  October  12,  we 
are  sponsoring  for  the  first  time  a 
Fall  Foliage  Tour.  During  the  time 
when  the  foliage  is  the  most  beautiful 
we  will  visit  by  bus  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick.  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia.  Evange¬ 
line  Land,  Maine,  Historic  Boston. 
Lexington,  and  Concord.  This  trip  will 
be  something  you  will  always  re¬ 
member. 

If  interested,  write  for  .our  attractive 
itinerary  folder. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

TWO  OLD  maids  were  in  an  insane 
*  asylum  for  years. 

“Gee,”  sighed  Mayme  one  day.  “I 
wish  some  tall,  handsome  man  would 
wind  his  arms  around  me  and  squeeze 
me  until  I  gasp.” 

“Now,  you’re  talking  sense.''  replied 
Jane.  “You’ll  be  out  of  here  in  a  few 
days.” 

*  *  * 

“I  must  warn  you.  I’m  necking 
against  the  doctor’s  orders.” 


Gosh,  are  you  sick?” 

No,  my  father  is  a  physician. 


U 

ai\T 


^  ^ 

Little  boy  (on  a  transcontinental 

train)  : 

“Mother,  what’s  the  name  of  the  la4 
station  we  stopped  at?” 

Mother:  “Don’t  bother  me,  dear.  U" 
reading.  Why  do  you  ask?”  „ 

Little  boy:  “Because  sister  got  0 
there.’ 
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He  Read 
Before 
He  Signed 

ON  THE  morning  of  June  4,  two  men 
stopped  at  our  farm.  One  man  got 
out  of  the  car  and  approached  my 
father  and  me  with  a  display  board  of 
white  aluminum  siding.  This  man  said 
our  house  was  one  of  three  homes 
in  the  area  being  considered  for  this 
siding  for  advertising  purposes  by  his 
company.  If  we  were,  selected,  this  com¬ 
pany  would  pay  us  $4250  per  year  for 
three  years.  Of  course,  this  sounded 
very  good  to  us.  (Editor’s  Note:  Too 
good  to  be  true!) 

“At  this  time  both  of  the  men  went 
to  the  house  and  looked  it  over.  Then, 
the  other  man  asked  to  go  in  the  house 
where  he  could  tell  us  all  about  the 
deal.  After  getting  in  the  house,  he  told 
us  how  nice  our  home  was  and,  upon 
seeing  the  Bible  on  the  table,  he  said 
he  was  very  glad  to  see  it  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian  home.  Then  we  all  sat  down  to  the 
kitchen  table  where  he  told  us  about 
the  deal. 

“Right  away  he  told  us  that  we  would 
have  to  repay  the  first  year’s  $4250  as 
we  received  it  from  the  company  each 
month.  Of  course  we  could  do  what  we 
wanted  to  with  the  money  we  received 
the  next  two  years.  Then  he  got  out 
a  contract  form  and  filled  it  out.  He 
had  to  have  all  our  names,  which  was 
my  father,  my  wife  and  myself.  Then 
he  filled  in  the  blank  space  in  regards 
to  the  aluminum  siding  and  doors  that 
would  be  installed.  Also,  he  wrote  in 
$50  per  mohth  for  three  years. 

“I  told  him  that  it  would  have  to  be 
made  out  on  a  carbon  so  I  could  have 
a  copy.  He  said  that  he  couldn’t  leave 
us  a  copy  of  anything  today  as  he 
wasn’t  sure  if  we  would  be  selected. 
After  lie  said  this  I  wanted  to  read  the 
contract  which  I  did.  I  didn’t  have  to 
read  very  far  to  find  out  it  was  a  sales 
contract  only  and  there  was  nothing 
in  it  about  receiving  money  for  adver¬ 
tising.  I  would  not  sign  it. 

“I  had  my  wife  read  some  of  the 
small  print  out  loud.  She  had  only  read 
a  little  when  he  grabbed  it  away  from 
her,  put  it  back  in  his  brief  case  and 
said,  ‘I  guess  you  people  aren’t  inter¬ 
ested.’  He  wasted  no  time  getting  to 
the  car  where  the  other  fellow  was 
waiting.  We  couldn’t  get  the  license 
number  of  the  car,  other  than  it  was 


Penn.  I  surely  would  know  them  if  I 
saw  them  again. 

“This  is  my  first  experience  of  this 
kind  and  I  sure  have  learned  a  good 
lesson.  I  thought  maybe  you  would  like 
to  let  your  readers  know  about  these 
men  and  how  they  work  ."—Bernard  D. 
Elling,  Hinsdale,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

"HINDSIGHT” 

“Last  year  I  sold  my  standing  pine  trees 
on  half  my  land  which  is  about  20  acres. 
There  weren't  many  but  I  wanted  to  get 
my  tax  money.  The  man  who  bought  them 
said  there  were  about  15  trees  of  good 
size  and  they  were  worth  $160.  I  said  I 
would  like  a  written  agreement  but  a 
friend  of  his  said  'he's  honest  enough,' 
so  we  had  no  agreement.  I  said  nothing 
under  1 1  inches  and  he  repeated  it,  so  I 
know  he  understood. 

“Well,  he  came  in  and  stripped  all  my 
pines  down  to  9  inches  and  several  scat¬ 
tered  ones  smaller.  He  took  an  extra 
large  white  birch  and  a  large  red  cedar 
to  give  his  friends. 

“I  can't  afford  a  lawyer  but  wonder  if 
there  is  any  way  I  could  make  him  pay." 

*  # 

If  you  sell  timber,  there  are  two  im¬ 
portant  things  to  remember:  (1)  have 
a  written  agreement;  and  (2)  get  an 
impartial  survey  by  someone  who 
knows  his  business  to  see  how  much 
timber  is  taken  and  to  give  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  how  much  it  is  worth.  Without 
a  definite,  written  agreement,  your 
chances  of  getting  more  are  small  in¬ 
deed. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WANTS  BOOKS 

A  subscriber  would  like  to  obtain 
copies  of  Turner’s  History  of  the 
Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase  and 
Turner’s  Histoi’y  of  the  Holland  Land 
Purchase.  If  you  have  a  copy  of  either 
or  both  which  you  would  like  to  sell  at 
a  reasonable  price,  write  American 
AGRICULTURIST,  Service  Bureau,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

ADDRESS  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Roy  Jenkerson,  formerly  of  Hebron, 
New  Hampshire,  Box  4? 
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SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  N.V. 


Pay _ EXACTLY  TWENTY -FIVE  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Weeks 
East  Wakefield 
New  Hampshire 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


N?  34938 

_ May..  12 _ 19  58 


$  25. 00 
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$25.00  REWARD  GOES  TO  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


AN  NOVEMBER  17,  1957  Raymond 
'‘-'A.  Weeks  of  East  Wakefield,  New 
Hampshire,  discovered  that  someone 
had  broken  into  his  storehouse  and  had 
stolen  the  battery  from  his  tractor. 
They  had  broken  off  "the  terminal  post 
and  left  it  hanging  to  the  tractor.  Mr. 
Weeks  notified  Chief  of  Police  George 
Hoit  at  once  and  gave  him  the  termin- 

post  as  evidence. 

Not  long  after,  Chief  Hoit  and  a 
ktate  Police  officer  located  a  number 


of  articles  stolen  from  other  persons, 
and  among  them  was  a  battery  which 
matched  the  terminal  post. 

The  two  men  who  had  stolen  the 
goods,  apparently  to  sell  for  junk,  were 
arrested  on  December  3  and  21.  They 
were  convicted  and  given  30  days  in 
jail. 

Our  congratulations  and  $25.00  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  reward  check  go  to  Mr. 
Weeks  who,  by  the  information  he  gave 
'the  police,  was  able  to  help  them  find 
the  men  responsible. 


Calcium  Supply 
Grinding  Action 

ff§n  the  same  bag 
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Saves  yf§§j  time 


and  money  llese  ways: 


Gives  the  laying  bird  all  the  calcium  she  needs  and  does  an 
adequate  grinding  job. 


Calcite  Crystals  cost  less  than  oyster  shell.  Go  to  your 
dealer  and  compare  prices  yourself! 

Doesn’t  require  separate  hoppers  for  grit  and  calcium. 
Saves  equipment  cost;  saves  time  and  labor. 


With  a  2-in-l  calcium  supplement,  birds  have  more  room 
for  extra  feed  that  means  extra  eggs. 

Calcite  Crystals  also  provide  essential  trace  minerals. 

) 

Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 


See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corp.  of  America,  newton,  n.  J. 
World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


i/te  yeetutne 


SILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 
SILO-JOY 
IS  SOLD  BY  YOUR 


nearby  ISF  Representative. 
Preserves  Quality  of  silage  and  hay 
—  Improves  palatability  —  Cows  eat 
more.  You  earn  more. 

Processed  by 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
FOOD  CORP. 

533  Broad  Street 
Waverly  —  New  York 


Works 


ie  super-penetrating  rust 
Ivent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES,  GARAGES. 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Charlotte.  North  Carolina 


BONUS 

Dividend  Days 
EVERY  Month 


Sr 


>AVE  more,  make  more  by  mail  at  100- 
year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit' 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  and 
postage-paid  banking  by  mail  envelopes 
by  return  mail. 


DEPOSITS  MADE  ON  OR 
BEFORE  JULY  15  EARN 
DIVIDENDS  FROM  JULY  1 


I 

? 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ . . .  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 

Name . . . . 

Address . . 

City . . State . 26 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO  ?  |  Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  I 

You'll  save  with  a  I  P,ease  send  folder  without  obli*ation- 

rpj  ,  I  Name _ _ _ 

IWIlTBfl*  CONCRETE  SILO  |  Address _ . _ j 

EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT!  I 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today.  j  citY—  -  _ | 
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The  Iris  Border 

By  DORIS  E.  STEBBINS 
South  Coventry,  Connecticut 

HHERE  is  nothing  more  pictur¬ 
esque  than  a  perennial  border 
of  clumps  of  iris,  whether  they 
are  tall  or  miniature,  beai’ded, 
bulbous  or  Siberian.  Even  the  Louisiana 
iris,  which  loves  abundant  moisture 
and  is  ideally  located  beside  a  pool  or 
stream,  can  be  grown  with  other  per¬ 
ennials  in  the  garden  if  supplied  with 
plenty  of  water.  Their  vivid  reds,  cop¬ 
per,  pink,  blue,  purple,  bright  yellow 
and  white  blend  perfectly  with  the 
other  iris  colors  in  the  garden. 

Let  your  tall  bearded  beauties  make 
a  background  for  the  smaller  varieties. 
Their  colors  vary,  as  there  are  blends, 
bicolors  and  uniform  shades.  Don’t  miss 
the  newer  shades  of  pink,  near-black 
and  mahogany.  'They  stand  out  among 
the  yellows,  whites,  purples,  and  blues. 


Next  to  the  bearded,  or  between  the 
clumps,  plant  Siberians.  They’ll  bloom 
at  the  same  time  and  their  smaller  blos¬ 
soms  add  interesting  contrast.  Siberian 
iris  will  grow  practically  anywhere  here 
in  the  Northeast  and  will  flourish  wher¬ 
ever  other  perennials  grow. 

Bulbous,  the  Dutch  miniature,  will 
add  a  dainty  note  of  blue,  white  or  yel¬ 
low  when  added  to  the  foreground  of 
the  border,  or  in  a  small  border  of  its 
own.  It  stands  out  well  a*gainst  an  in¬ 
teresting  background  such  as  a  low, 
sweeping  evergreen. 

The  dwarf  bearded  iris  heralds  the 
iris  season  in  earliest  Spring.  It  grows 
only  4  to  9  inches  high  and  is  a  perfect 
miniature  of  its  tall  bearded  cousin.  Let 
them  make  a  fine  ribbon  edging  for  a 
border,  or  plant  them  in  broad  masses 
of  color  among  the  rocks  or  along  the 
terrace.  Their  colors  range  from  white 
and  light  yellow  to  red  and  red-purple. 

When  I  moved  to  my  lake  cottage  I 


discovered  a  long  border  of  iris  foliage. 
It  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  blooms 
that  year,  so  I  looked  forward  to  the 
next  Spring.  However,  not  a  bloom 
showed.  Close  inspection  showed  why. 
There  was  a  tangle  of  rhizomes  (roots) 
which  probably  had  not  been'separated 
in  years.  I  waited  until  late  July,  then 
set  about  dividing  the  old  clumps,  first 
cutting  the  foliage  to  6  inches.  I  dug 
out  the  clumps  and  washed  the  soil 
from  the  roots  with  a  strong  stream  of 
water.  I  found  the  healthy  young 
rhizomes  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
clump,  and  made  divisions  by  cutting 
away  the  old  rhizomes  with  a  sharp 
knife.  I  divided  some  to  single,  some 
to  double  rhizomes,  and  replanted  them 
in  a  new  spot  so  that  the  tops  of  the 
rhizomes  were  just  covered  with  soil.  I 
spaced  them  10  inches  apart  in  a  tri¬ 
angular  pattern  with  the  growing 
points  or  “noses”  facing  in  ope  direc¬ 
tion. 


MOST  HOME  OWNERS 
PLAN  LANDSCAPING 

MONG  farm  people  thf  value  of 
trees  and  shrubs  for  shade  is  more 
important  than  increased  property 
value,  according  to  a  Pennsylvania 
survey  of  landscaping  among  home- 
owners. 

Jr  E.  Kivlin,  graduate  assistant  in 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Econ¬ 
omics  and  Rural  Sociology  at  Penn 
State,  said  40  per  cent  of  the  people 
sampled  listed  the  shade  value  of  trees 
and  shrubs  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  reasons  for  landscaping. 

Kivlin  said  one  of  the  major  assets 
of  the  nursery  industry  is  the  “built  in” 
desire  home  owners  have  to  landscape 
their  property.  The  survey  showed  79 
per  -cent  of  home  owners  mentioned 
“enhancing  the  appearance  of  the 
home”  when  asked  why  they  should 
landscape  their  home  grounds. 
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Talking  Out  of  BOTH  SIDES  of  His  Mouth! 


Labor  organizers,  trying  to  get  dairy  farmers 
to  join  a  wage-earner’s  union  instead  of  a  dairy¬ 
man’s  cooperative,  are  talking  out  of  both  sides 
of  their  mouth. 

The  labor  union  bargains  for  wages .  The  dairy 
cooperative  bargains  for  prices.  There  is  no 
eontmon  interest  between  the  two. 

As  a  wage  earner  with  no  responsibility  for 
markets  or  capital  earnings,  the  union  man 
wants  high  daily  pay  and  low  milk  prices  at  the 
store. 

As  an  owner  and  producer  with  a  Substantial 
capital  investment,  the  dairy  farmer  wants  wages 
adjusted  to  changing  economic  conditions,  and 
farm  milk  prices  high  enough  to  cover  the  cost 
of  production.  Prices  that  will  yield  a  reasonable 
return  for  his  labor,  his  investment,  and  provide 


a  margin  to  replace  worn-out  herds  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Farm  and  Union  are  Worlds  Apart 

Clashing  financial  interests  as  basic  as  these 
can  he  served  honestly  only  by  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  organizations.  No  $5-a-month  union-dues 
payment  can  bridge  the  difference  in  goals  and 
attitudes.  Union  men  and  tlieir  wives  will  still 
resist  so-called  “high”  food  prices.  They’ll  be 
among  the  “bleeding  hearts”  at  milk  bearings, 
and  among  the  volume  users  of  milk  substitutes. 

The  man  who  loses  out  will  be  the  dairy  farmer, 
the  owner  and  producer  who  risks  his  all  on  sell¬ 
ing  more  milk  to  Airs.  Consumer.  And  she  can’t 
,  be  fired,  fined,  organized  or  intimidated  by  any 
union  boss. 


«  \  *\ 

Join  the  Largest  and  Strongest  Dairy  Cooperative  in  the  Northeast 

/  t 

rymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc* 
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Who’s  Most  Thankful  ? 


WE  IN  THE  Northeast  complain  occa¬ 
sionally  —  as  this  year  —  about  our 
“ten  months  winter  and  two  months 
darn  bad  weather,”  but,  when  compared  to 
other  regions,  we  have  to  admit  that  we  do 
all  right. 

We  were  especially  fortunate  when  Mother 
Mature  apportioned  water — the  growth  ele¬ 
ment  without  which  all  others  would  be-  use¬ 
less.  However,  we  seldom  think  to  number  it 
among  our  blessings;  and  literally  ignore  it 
Until,  as  sometimes  happens  this  month  or 
next,  “the  well  runs  dry.” 

If  s  hard  to  say  who  benefits  most  from 


good  water,  especially  running  water  under 
pressure. 

Is  it  the  farmer  because  his  animals  and 
poultry  thank  him  with  more  milk,  eggs  and 
beef  when  he  makes  fresh  cool  running  watef 
available  to  them  day  and  night? 

Is  it  the  hired  man  who  can  step  into  a  tub 
or  under  a  shower  after  a  scorching  day  in  a 
hayfield  or  mow  who  appreciates  it  most? 

Is  it  mother  who,  instead  of  countless  trips 
to  the  old  well,  turns  a  handle  and  gets  all 
the  hot  or  cold  water  she  needs  for  cooking, 
washing  and  the  thousand  other  chores  that 
are  easier  with  ample  water? 


Is  it  grandpa  who,  despite  his  talk  about 
the  “good  old  days,”  really  did  not  enjoy  that 
trip  out  past  the  woodpile — especially  in 
winter? 

Is  it  grandma,  who  of  a  Saturday  night 
spent  hours  heating  kettles  of  water  tp  supple¬ 
ment  the  warm  water  in  the  stove  reservoir? 
And  who  baled  the  soapy  water  out  of  the 
wash  tubs  after  the  kids  were  clean  again? 

Or  is  it  the  happy  group  pictured  above  — 
five  farm  youngsters  who  perhaps  have  never 
known — and,  we  pray  never  will  know,  what 
it’s  like  not  to  have  water  when  and  where 
they  want  it? 
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LEAN  WITH  THE  WIND 

HERE  IS  nothing  essentially  new  about  ver¬ 
tical  integration  in  farming,  but  recent  devel¬ 
opments,  especially  in  growing  broilers,  have  put 
it  in  the  spotlight. 

To  me,  the  term  means  combining  two  or  more 
production  and  marketing  activities  under  one 
management  and  control.  Some  call  it  contract 
farming.  When  you  think  of  it  that  way,  inte¬ 
gration  includes  growing  vegetables  under  con¬ 
tract  for  canning,  marketing  farm  products  co¬ 
operatively — even  the  man  who  sells  direct  to 
consumers  through  a  retail  route  or  roadside 
stand. 

One  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  vertical  inte¬ 
gration  is  that  farmers  may  lose  all  control  of 
what  they  grow  and  become  mere  hired  men, 
with  no'  opportunity  to  profit  from  their  own 
good  management. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  integration  ap¬ 
peals  to  some  producers: 

1.  It  often  provides  a  source  of  much  needed 
capital. 

2.  It  puts  a  floor  under  prices. 

3.  It  guarantees  a  market. 

4.  It  tends  to  give  consumers  a  steady  supply 
of  high  quality  products,  and  therefore  en¬ 
courages  greater  consumption. 

(As  a  choice  between  integration  and  govern¬ 
ment  price  supports  and  controls  as  a  means  of 
putting  a  floor  under  prices,  there  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  for  choosing  integration.) 

There  are  also  some  disadvantages: 

1.  Undoubtedly  farmers  will  lose  some  free¬ 
dom  to  make  decisions  which  to  me  is  inte¬ 
gration’s  greatest  danger. 

2.  There  may  be  pressure  from  the  integrator, 
and  farmers  (and  everyone)  already  operate 
under  too  much  pressure. 

Weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
and  remembering  that  many  who  have  studied 
integration  believe  it  will  inevitably  grow,  the 
problem  becomes  one  of  who  will  control  inte¬ 
gration.  Farmers  can  control  it  by: 

1.  Practicing,  where  possible,  direct  selling  to 
consumers. 

2.  Using  credit  supplied  by  the  integrator 
(farm  supply  seller,  chain  store,  canner,  or 
what  have  you!)  at  a  safe  level. 

3.  Strengthening  old  cooperatives  or  forming 
new  ones  to  buy  supplies,  market  farm 
products,  and  to  bargain  with  buyers. 

If  integration  increases,  the  thing  for  north¬ 
eastern  farmers  to  do  is  to  use  it.  And,  above  all, 
don’t  let  it  scare  you! 

*  The  man  who  farms  with  family  help  and  who 
raises  a  good  part  of  the  feed  for  his  livestock, 
is  an  exceedingly  tough  man  to  put  out  of 
business. 

UNNEI  ESSAItV  ISH1DGES 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  of  Agriculture  engin¬ 
eer  suggests  that  reclamation  of  submerged 
lands  from  the  ocean  may  overcome  shortages 
of  cropland  near  large  metropolitan  areas. 

To  farmers  harrassed  by  crop  surpluses,  and 
paying  their  share  of  taxes  for  government  pro¬ 


grams  which  fail  to  correct  the  situation,  any 
talk  of  spending  taxpayers'  money  for  reclaim¬ 
ing  more  acres  just  doesn’t  make  sense.  Time 
enough  to  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it! 

MILK  OKRElt  FOR  LONNEUTH  UT 

I  T  IS  probable  that  before  many  months  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  will  be  oper¬ 
ating  under  a  Federal-State  Milk  Marketing 
Order. 

Three  proposals  have  been  made,  one  that  a 
separate  marketing  Order  be  established  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  Among  others,  this  pro¬ 
posal  is  backed  by  the  Connecticut  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducer^  Association.  If  a  separate  Order  is  not 
approved,  some  groups  propose  that  Connecticut 
be  included  under  the  Springfield,  Mass.  Order. 
The  Dairymen’s  League,  the  Metropolitan  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency,  and  Mutual  have  proposed  that 
Connecticut  be  included  under  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Order. 

Regardless  of  the  final  decision  as  to  the  type 
of  order,  certain  important  fundamentals  should 
not  be  overlooked.  First,  Connecticut  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  should  be  assured  of  the  advantages  of 
milk  markets  in  the  State;  second,  they  should 
also  be  expected  to  assume  the  burden  of  their 
just  share  of  surpluses  in  out-of-state  areas  from 
which  milk  is  brought  into  Connecticut  for  fluid 
purposes;  third,  milk  handlers  should  not^  be 
permitted  to  buy  milk  for  fluid  purposes  from 
areas  outside  Connecticut  at  prices  below  those 
established  under  an  equitable  Order. 

QUESTIONS  NEED  ANSWERS' 

OST  FARMERS  like  to  take  a  little  time 
before  making  important  decisions.  Especial¬ 
ly  where  a  proposal  is  made  by  a  glib  talker,  cer¬ 
tain  important  questions  are  frequently  left  un¬ 
answered.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  when  a  dairyman  is  approached  and  asked 
to  become  affiliated  with  a  labor  union. 

Among  the  questions  that  dairymen  might 
want  answered  are  these: 

1.  What  methods  will  be  used  to  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  prices  that  are  promised? 

If  a  strike  is  to  be  the  chief  weapon,  will 
violence  and  intimidation  be  used  to  prevent 
men  who  disagree  with  the  method  from  deliver¬ 
ing  their  milk  to  a  plant? 

2.  Who  is  to  get  the  promised  benefits? 

A  situation  can  be  imagined  where  a  limited 
number  Of  dairymen  get  the  benefit  of  fluid 
prices  while  the  rest  are  left  out  in  the  cold  to 
take  the  manufacturing  price''.  If  this  is  the'  idea, 
is  that  what  the  majority  of  dairymen  want? 
And  if  they  want  it,  will  it  work? 

3.  Can  the  actions  and  decision^  of  a  labor 
union  insofar  as  they  affect  dairymen  he  con¬ 
trolled  by  dairymen  who  are  members  or  af¬ 
filiates? 

If,  as  some  dairymen  maintain,  present  farm 
organizations  are  not  serving  farmers,  it  is^  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  it  would  be  any  easier  to  get  de¬ 
sirable  results  from  a  different  type  of  organ¬ 
ization. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  July  19,  iQg§ 

and  consumers  be  reconciled  to  the  advantage 

o'' 

of  dairymen? 

Traditidnally,  labor  union  members  want 
cheap  food;  milk  producers  want  fair  prices. 

5.  Will  the  courts  permit  bargaining  for 
prices  by  labor  unions? 

The  answer  to  this  by  some  very  good  lawyers 
is  no,  and  the  position  of  most  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  is  that  unions  should  bargain  for  wages 
and  that  cooperatives  should  bargain  for  prices. 

Certainly  every  dairyman  has  the  right  to  join 
any  organization  that  appeals  to  him.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  it  is  wise,  before  joining  up 
with  any  organization,  to  ask  and  get  answers 
to  questions  that  will  vitally  affect  your  returns 
from  farming. 

Hlt*H  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  STILL  NEEDED 

EVERAL  TIMES  in  recent  weeks  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  that  vocational  agricultural 
education  in  the  high  schools  is  on  the  way  out. 

Among  the  reasons  given  are  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  farms,  smaller  classes,  too  many  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  not  intend  to  be  farmers,  our  pres¬ 
ent  agricultural  surpluses,  and,  of  course,  the 
fact  that  farm  prices  have  been  down  in  recent 
years  while  wages  and  prices  for  what  the  farmer 
buys  have  continued  relatively  high. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  also,  that  some  school 
authorities  faced  with  increased  numbers  of  stu¬ 
dents  have  looked  with  envious  eyes  on  school¬ 
rooms  used  for  courses  in  vocational  agriculture 

As  I  see  it,  any  thought  that  vocational  agrr 
culture  should  be  discontinued  overlooks  several 
extremely  important  facts.  First  and  perhaps 
most  important  is  that  as  farms  increase  in  size 
and  new  practices  multiply,  greater  skill  and 
ability  are  required  to  operate  a  farm  success¬ 
fully.  In  no  way  can  more  farm  bdys  be  giver 
this  necessary  information  at  lower  cost  than  in 
high  school. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  re-appraisal  of  the 
situation  is  in  order.  Farmers  themselves  can 
help  by  looking  the  facts  in  the  face  and  remind 
ing  their  sons  of  the  advantages  of  farming  as 
an  occupation.  We  have  had  altogether  too  much 
unwarranted  pessimism  about  agriculture! 

School  authorities  could  emphasize  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  farm  boys  in  related  industries 
such  as  agricultural  engineering,  farm  coopera¬ 
tives,  and  other  handlers  of  farm  equipment  and 
supplies.  Agricultural  training  leading  to  such 
positions  is  quite  as  important  as  when  it  leads 
directly  to  farming. 

If  the  course  of  study  in  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  doesn’t  meet  the  local  situation,  it  can  easily 
be  changed.  If  classes  are  too  small,  a  teacher 
could  give  instruction,  to  boys  in  two  or  more 
schools. 

To  sum  up,  farming  and  its  associated  indus¬ 
tries  will  always  be  important,  it  will  always 
furnish  attractive  opportunities  for  men  who  like 
the  outdoors,  and  the  need  for  training  is  grea1 
and  will  increase. 


They  Say . 


.  .  .  The  essence  of  life  is  struggle  .  .  .  •  “Don 
take  struggle  out  of  your  children’s  lives.  •  • 
The  instinct  of  fathers  and  mothers  is  to  do  jus' 
that — to  make  “life  easier  for  my  boy  than  d 
was  for  me.”  .  .  .  Struggle  is  a  blessing  to  bf 
sought  for,  not  an  evil  to  be  avoided. — Forme ) 
Congressman  Samuel  B.  Pettingill 


4.  How  can  the  diverse  aims  of  producers 
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land  of 


OPPORTUNITY 


Americans  have  always  found  special  meaning  in 
the  words  “land  of  opportunity”  but  none  so 
much  as  our  country's  farmers.  The  land  is  your 
°Pportunity. 

Naturally,  your  goal  has  always  been  to  make 
your  land  more  valuable,  more  productive.  Help- 
mg  you  achieve  this  goal  is  America’s  oil  industry, 
which  provides  power,  heat  and  even  fertilizers 
tor  your  fields. 

At  Atlantic,  we  know  well  the  vital  impor- 
auce  of  petroleum  products — gasoline,  furnace 
kerosene,  motor  oil  and  other  lubricants— on 


the  farm.  And  we  are  working  constantly  to  pro¬ 
vide  farmers  with  the  highest  quality  products  at 
the  lowest  possible  price.  In  New  York  State,  the 
Atlantic  Rural  Salesman,  with  his  welcome 
“service  station  on  wheels,”  is  helping  to  keep 
more  and  more  farms  on  the  go. 

Atlantic  dealers  and  distributors  throughout 
our  marketing  area  offer  the  products,  advice  and 
service  so  essential  to  this  real  “land  of  oppor¬ 
tunity” — the  farm. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 


See  your  Atlantic  Weatherman 
each  week  night  on  TV! 


* 
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'esttown, 


My  father,  Clarence  P.  Ford, 
my  brother  and  I  have  a  big  100- 
cow  herd.  The  whole  string  aver¬ 
ages  12,000  lbs.  on  DHIA  test. 


Our  purebrea's  do  even  better.  \ ! 
Last  year  they  made  463  lbs. 
fat,  12,270  lbs.  milk,  2X,  305 
days,  and  this  string  is  on  offi¬ 
cial  test. 


U/ 


We  raise  25  heifers  a  year  on  Purina 
Calf  Startena  and  Purina  D  &  F  CHow. 

We  also  use  D  &  F  Chow  for 
r~- our  dry  cows. 


Our  sire,  Harden 
Farms  Supreme  Mar¬ 
athon,  left  60  daugh¬ 
ters  in  the  herd,  39  of 
them  milking.  He  has 
helped  us  with  udders 
and  production.  We 
feed  him  on  Purina 
D  &  F. 


HOLSTEIN 

FRIESIAN 


FORD  LEA 

CLARENCE  P.  FORD  £ 


Some  day  we  hope  to  improve 
our  breeding  herd  still  further. 
With  good  bloodlines  bred 
into  the  herd,  good  roughage 
and  Purina  Chows,  we  ought 
to  get  where  we're  going. 


We  raise  good  hay  . . .  but  no  grain. 
We  rely  on  our  Purina  Salesman  for 
answers  to  our  feeding  problems. 


All  across ‘New  York,  top  dairymen  like  the  folks 
at  Fordlea  Farm  are  feeding  their  calves,  heifers, 
dry  cows  and  milkers  the  Purina  Way,  not  only 
for  immediate  milk  profits.but  for  the  long-range 
benefits  of  good  feeding ...  longevity,  regular 
breeding,  well-grown  replacements: 

See  your  Purina  Man  for  details  of  Purina’s  Pro¬ 
gram,  followed  by  top  dairymen  wherever  cows 
are  important. 


There  are  178  places 
to  buy  Purina  Chows 
in  New  York  State. 


FEED  PURINA  .  .  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON  THE  CHECKERBOARD  FOR  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 
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MONEY  NOT  ENOUGH! 

YOUk  paper  has  Ijieen  in  my  house¬ 
hold  for  a  good  many  years  and  I’m 
presently  disturbed  about  an  item  in 
the  June  7,  1958,  issue. 

I  refer  to  Hugh  Cosline’s  editorial, 
“Cooperative  or  Union,”  and  I  complain 
mostly  because  of  my  high  respect  for 
what  he  normally  has  to  say. 

Though  the  union  doesn’t  appear  to 
me  to  be  a  cure-all,  I  have  heard  noth¬ 
ing  but  dissatisfacti&n  with  the  coopera¬ 
tives  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Coslihe  asks  the  question  of  those 
who  say  cooperatives  have  failed  to  get 
results,  “What  have  you  done  to  help?” 

We,  the  average  farmers,  have  done 
nothing  but  throw  '  in  our  hard-earned 
money  to  the  cooperatives  because  we 
are  hiring  them  to  do  our  job.  Let  me 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Cosline,  “What  have 
officials  and  hired  men  of  the  coopera¬ 
tives  done  to  earn  their  salaries?” 

I  receive  and  read  every  publication 
of  the  milk  cooperatives  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  better  case  of  everyone 
“calling  the  kettle  black.”  That’s  what 
the  cooperatives  have  done  and  afe  still 
doing. — Denton  Baird,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
®  Editor’s  note:  Strong  farm  organi¬ 
zations  are  essential  for  the  wellbeing 
of  agriculture.  In  my  opinion,  it  isn’t 
enough  to  “throw  in  our  hard-earned, 
money  and  hire  management  to  do  the 
job.”  All  farm  organizations  must  be 
strengthened  by  increased  membership, 
by  members  giving  more  thought;  and 
if  any  organization  isn’t  doing  the  job 
that  members  want  done,  by  directing 
officers  and  management  to  change 
tactics.  If  that  is  ineffective,  leaders 
can  be  changed.  A  majority  of  mem¬ 
bers  have  the  power  if  they  will  use  it. 

Also,  let’s  not  forget  that  it’s  easy 
to  discount  the  help  that  farm  organi¬ 
zations  have  given,  and  the  progress 
they  have  made.  Perhaps  part  of  the 
tx-ouble  is  that  farm  organizations  have 
failed  to  keep  members  fully  informed. 


■  A.  A.  — 


RUINOUS! 

I  READ  your  editorial,  “Farm  Land 
and  Taxes,’”  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  of  June  21st  with  interest. 
I  wish  to  add  that  the  article  is  timely 
and  that  most  farmers  adjoining  our 
larger  cities  are  having  trouble  in  find¬ 
ing  money  to  pay  their  taxes. 

Expanding  industry  moving  out  of 
the  city  makes  nearby  housing  a  neces¬ 
sity,  or  does  housing  attract  industry  ? 

These  areas  immediately  deprand 
schools,  special  water,  sewer  and  fire 
districts,  'streets,  sidewalks  and  other 
government  services  such  as  snow  re¬ 
moval,  street  cleaning,  lighting  policies, 
garbage  collection,  etc. 

I  suggest  that  these  new  develop¬ 
ments  find  a  way  to  pay  their  way 
without  constantly  increasing  the  tax 
on  agricultural  property  to  the  point 
of  disaster.- — Deane  A.  Keyes,  Honeoye 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

IDEAL  SIZE 

IN  AN  editorial  you  wrote  that  'size 
does  not  make  automatically  a  perfect 
farm.”  My  thought  even  today  is  that 
the  farm  that  will  succeed  in  the  long 
pull  is  a  good  two-man  operation,  with 
high  production  in  all  units,  work  done 
on  time,  and  somewhere  in  the  season 
a  little  time  off  for  those  two  men  when 
they  may  leave  for  a  week  or  a  month 
In  spite  of  figures  to  the  contrary, 
they  will  be  operating  long  after  the 
“spectaculars”  are  gone.  Please  defen 
us  little  operators,  and  give  ns  some 
praise  for  our  limited  ability- — Henri! 
Arnold,  Stanley ,  N.  Y. 


\ 
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p.  L.  480:  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  P.  L.  480  funds,  usually 
without  clear  explanation  of  their  nature.  Enacted  in  1954,  the 
law  has  been  extended  on  expiration.  It  has  given  authorization  for  sale  of  U.  S. 
farm  products  totaling  4  billion  dollars  to  friendly  nations  for  foreign  currencies. 
This  means  that  the  money  paid  for  these  products  must  be  spent  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  they  go.  In  some  cases  at  least  the  money  ends  up  by  staying  in 
those  countries  in  the  form  of  loans  or  grants,  in  effect  becoming  a  sort  of 
“foreign  aid.” 

CANNING  CROPS:  Crop  Reporting  Board  figmres  now  show  that  the 

1958  acreage  of  the  9  principal  vegetables  for  pro¬ 
cessing  is  down  about  10%  from  last  year  and  11%  below  average.  The  LIMA 
BEAN  acreage  is  reported  to  be  down  5%;  BEETS,  10%;  SWEET  CORN,  13%; 
CUCUMBERS,  7%;  PEAS,  17%;  and  WINTER  and  SPRING  SPINACH,  down 
25%.  The  CABBAGE  acreage  under  contract  nifty  be  up  9%  over  1957,  SNAP 
BEANS  will  be  about  the  same,  and  the  TOMATO  acreage  is  expected  to  be  up 
slightly. 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM:  On  July  1,  the  President  signed  a  bill 

extending  the  school  milk  program 
for  three  years,  with  an  appropriation  of  $75  million  a  year.  Milk  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  three-quarters  of  a  millioq  children  in  5,000  summer  camps,  schools  and 
recreation  centers,  and  will  go  into  full  operation  when  school  reopens  next  fall. 
Last  year  75,000  schools  participated,  serving  nearly  2  y2  billion  half  pints  of  milk. 

COOL  HOGS:  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  research  has  shown 
■  that  sprinkler  systems  installed  in  trucks  for  periodic 
showering  of  hogs  on  the  way  to  market  reduces  the  shrink  considerably,  enough 
to  pay  off  even  on  short  hauls.  For  details  write  the  Office  of  Information, 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  and  ask  for  Marketing  Research  Report  172. 

TRANSPORT  TAX  REPEAL:  You  should  profit  by  reduction  in 

Costs  of  supplies  from  repeal  of 
transport  tax.  Signed  recently  by  the  President,  the  law  repeals  the  3%  tax  on 
freight  handled  by  “for  hire”  transportation,  the  4^  a  ton  tax  on  coal  hauled  by 
“for  hire”  carriers,  and  the  4 /i%  tax  on  transportation  by  pipeline.  Of  immedi¬ 
ate  benefit  to  consumers,  the  repeal  of  this  tax  will  also  have  a  long-range  effect 
on  railroads  and  truckers. 

BRUCELLOSIS:  States  now  modified  certified  brucellosis  free  include: 

Utah,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Delaware,  Maine,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  New  York  State  seven  counties  have  been  certified  as  follows:)  Schenectady, 
Sullivan,  Warren,  Hamilton,  Essex,  Schoharie  and  Rockland. 

ERGS:  Fall  and  winter  egg  price  prospects  are  lowered  by  increased  May 
*"■■■■■  chick  hatching.  At  end  of  April,  number  of  egg-type  chicks  hatched 
was  7%  above  a  year  ago,  which  was  not  considered  burdensome.  But  during 
May>  23%  more  chicks  were  hatched  than  last  year,  and  on  June  1  eggs  in  incu¬ 
bators  were  running  24%  a,bove  last  year.  10%  to  12%  more  egg-type  chicks 
than  last  year  are  expected  next  winter  compared  to  the  5%  or  ()%  ipcrease 
needed.  Egg  prices  may  stay  ahead  of  last  year  through  September  and  possibly 
October,  but  later  will  probably  drop  below  same  months»a  year  ago. 

MILK  HEARINGS:  Two  hearings  on  Order  27  for  the  New  York-New 

Jersey  marketing  area  are  ahead  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  One  will  consider  an  increase  in  the  price  of  Class  III  milk,  the  other  will 
consider  amending  the  Order  relative  to  direct  delivery  differentials. 
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|MT  IRANDY  says  if  I  don’t  help  with 
garden' chores,  I  dassn't  yelp  when 
ev’rything  gets  ripe  and  she  don’t  feed 
a  bit  of  it  to  me.  Her  threats  don’t 
bother  me  a  bit,  when  it’s  this  hot  I’d 
rather  sit  and  sip  a  glass  of  lemonade 
—  that’s  something  that  I  wouldn’t 
trade  for  all  the  turnips  ever  grown  or 
all  the  beets  she’s  ever  sown.  Fresh 
peas  and  beans  are  mighty  nice,  but 
not  when  sunstroke  is  the  price;  I 
like  eggplant  and  broccoli  unless  they 
mean  some  work  for  me;  tomatoes 
aren’t  among  my  needs  if  getting 
them  means  hoeing  weeds. 

Besides,  I  always  get  my  share  of 
things  for  which  I  really  cpre,  despite 
Mirandy’s  yearly  threat  about  my 
lack  of  gard’ning  sweat.  She  grows 
so  much  sweet  corn  that  she  can’t 
give  it  all  away,  by  gee;  she’ll  can 
and  freeze  all  she  can  store  and  there 
will  still  be  plenty  more;  before  she’d 
.  let  it  go  to  waste  she’s  sure  to  let  me 

iavc  a  taste.  There  may  not  be  a  surplus  of  another  garden  crop  I  love;f 
nil  with  the  practice  I  have  had  since  I  was  just  a  little  lad,  it  isn’t  very 
Urd  to  snatch  a  watermelon  from  the  patch. 


J 


Are  you  getting 

Top  Year  *Around 


Arsanilic  Acid  in  your  feeds  is  a  low-cost  aid 
to  help  insure  continued  high  egg  production! 


What’s  the  laying  percentage  of  your 
flock  for  a  full  year?  55%.. .65%... 75%? 

Chances  are  this  figure  would  be  a 
lot  higher  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  a  few 
laying  slumps.  Your  profit  would  be 
higher  too  because  the  more  eggs  you 
get  per  ton  of  feed  the  lower  your  feed 
costs  per  dozen  eggs.  But,  in  order  to 
get  the  true  profit  difference  you  must 
have  top  production  all  year-around! 

Because  of  this,  egg  producers  need 
low  cost  ways  of  helping  ward-off  lay¬ 
ing  slumps  caused  by  stresses  and  sub- 
clincial  diseases. 

Arsanilic  Acid*,  'produced  by 
Abbott  Laboratories,  is  a  chemical 
product  used  in  pullet  and  laying 
feeds.  It  fights  hidden  stresses  and  sub- 


clinical  diseases  much  like  antibiotics, 
but  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost!  It  com¬ 
bats  dangerous  bacteria  in  the  vital 
intestinal  tract  where  costly  poultry 
diseases  get  their  start. 

More  eggs  per  bag  of  feed ! 

In  feeding  experiments  at  Michigan 
State  University  and  Texas  A  and  M 
Arsanilic  Acid  gave  feed  savings  from 
Yi  lb.  to  1.6  lbs.  per  dozen  eggs. 

More  eggs  per  hen!  Workers  at 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  found  that  the  use  of 
Arsanilic  Acid  in  laying  rations  im¬ 
proved  egg  production  from  1.8%  to 
,  4.2%  over  a  7  or  9  month  period.  This 
amounts  to  54  to  127  dozen  more  eggs 
per  year  for  every  100  hens! 


Costs  only  pennies  a  year,  per  bird!  It 

takes  an  improvement  of  less  than  ]A  oi  1%  in  feed 
efficiency,  (an  increase  of  2  eggs  a  day  per  1,000  bird 
flock),  to  pay  for  Arsanilic  Acid  in  your  feeds!  A  cost 
so  low  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Prove  it  to  yourself!  The  next  time  you  buy/ 
pullet  and  laying  feeds  of  any  kind,  make  sure  they 
contain  Abbott’s  Arsanilic  Acid.  If  your  local  feed 
dealer  or  mixer  does  not  have  it  he  can  get  complete 
details  by  writing  or  calling  today  .  .  . 


'QMrott 


LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL  SALES  DIVISION  •  NORTH  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


(*Sold  to  the  Feed  Manufacturer  under  the  trade  name  of  Pro-Gen®) 


Top  Year -Around  Production!  No  “free-loaders”  in  this  flock, 
they’re  all  laying  well.  Arsanilic  A  cid  in  high-quality  rations  does  make 
the  profit  difference,  regardless  of  whether  you  have  a  caged  or  floor 
operation.  Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  pullet  and  laying  feeds  containing 
Arsanilic  Acid!  ■  somoo 


* 
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Safe  and  Powerful 


New  Scientifically  Designed 
Charger  Farmers  Have  Wanted! 
Waited! 

Compare  These  Leading  Features: 

•  Charges  felt  strongly  by  animal  stock  with¬ 
out  fear  of  injury  to  humans. 

•  20  times  more  short  resistant  than  other 
leading  fence  chargers. 

•  Will  not  be  shorted  by  green  grass  or  brush; 
rain  or  ice. 

•  Wire  can  be  nailed  to  wood  posts  without 
insulators. 

9  Charges  50  miles  of  fence. 

•  Automatically  adjusts  to  both  wet  and  dry 
weather. 

•  Operating  costs — 10?  a  month. 

•  Contains  reliable  make  and  break  system. 

•  Guaranteed  2-year  parts  warranty,  including 
replacement  if  burned  out  by  lightning. 

Money  back  if  Charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 

Dealers  Solicited 

.  ORDER  TODAY!  — - 

SMITH-FISHER  PRODUCTS 
Gentlemen: 

[~]  Enclosed  find  payment  of  $28  for  one  SUPER  - 
ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER,  postpaid, 
or  n  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  addi¬ 
tional  70c  C.O.D.  charge. 

Cl  Send  descriptive  literature  ONLY. 

I  understand  that  the  Charger  may  be  returned  if 
it  is  not  all  as  claimed.  ' 


NAME  . . . . . . . . . 


CITY  . . . _....' . STATE  . . . 

The  Smith-Fisher  Corp. 

Dept.  AG  Ov/osso,  Michigan 
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SILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 
SILO-JOY 
IS  SOLD  BY  YOUR 


nearby  ISF  Representative. 

Preserves  Quality  of  silage  and  hay 
—  Improves  palatability  —  Cows  eat 
more.  You  earn  more. 

Processed  by 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
FOOD  CORP. 

533  Broad  Street 
Waverly  —  New  York 


NEED 

MONEY? 


"CAN  DO!"  says  KANDOO 

Long-Term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mort¬ 
gage  Loans  through  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association. 

Thrifty  Operating  Loans  through  your 
local  Production  Credit  Association. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr  Nau tor's 

UNITE 


weight,  they  get  from  a  pound  to  a 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  a  mixture  con¬ 
taining  80%  ground  ear  corn  and  20% 
oats.  On  this  feed,  I  had  occasion  to 
weigh  15  of  them  a  while  ago,  when 
they  had  been  on  feed  200  days,  with  an 
initial  start  of  450  pounds,  they  had 
gained  306  pounds. 

In  the  fall  we  rub  rotenone  dust  on 
the  backs  of  all  of  them  for  lice,  in 
By  HUGH  FERGUS  early  February  clip  all  their  backs  and 

(Livestock  Farmer,  Pennsylvania)  rub  rotenone  on  them  for  warbles. 


Personal  Experience  Corner 

Prefers  the  Profit  in  Beef 
To  Headaches  in  Dairying 


nFEW  years  ago  I  turned  my  larger 
farm  over  to  my  son  and  kept  the 
■adjoining  55-acre  one  to  keep  me  in  ex¬ 
ercise.  I  had  already  changed  to  feed¬ 
ing  steers,  but  son  Jim  was  going 
strong  with  35  cows,  until  one  day  a 
new  milk  inspector  came  in. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  had 
stubbed  his  big  toe  on  a  piece  of  loose 
oil  cloth  in  the  bath  room  and  it  was 
still  hurting,  or  whether  he  had  a  bad 
session  with  his  wife,  but  when  he 
came  here  he  was  particularly  mean. 

After  he  left,  I  said  to  Jim,  “Why 
don’t  you  get  out  of  this  headache  and 
keep  steers  like  I  am  doing?”  He  did. 
In  a  month  the  cows  were  all  gone  and 
in  their  place  were  45  feeder  steers 
from  down  in  West  Virginia. 

We  have  both  been  at  it  ever  since 
and  very  happy  about  it,  with  not  the 
remotest  thought  of  ever  going  back. 
I  think  we  are  both  making  as  much  or 
more  than  we  were  dairying.  Right 
now  I  am  sure  of  it.  The  livestock  men 
have  been  firm  believers  in  the  old  ec¬ 
onomic  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
profit  and  loss,  diminishing  returns, 
etc.  and  have  fought  government  inter¬ 
vention  and  artificial  props  so  that 
both  hogs  and  cattle  are  in  about  the 
most  healthy  condition  of  any  branch 
of  agriculture. 

Naturally  we  have  made  mistakes 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  but  right  now 
our  operation  is  as  pretty  much  as 
follows : 

Like  Heavy  Calves 

We  figure  15  milk  cows  are  equiva¬ 
lent  to  75  feeder  steers  in  the  way  of 
a  living.  So  Jim  has  averaged  75  to 
100  and,  on  account  of  my  age,  I  feed 
30  to  50  annually.  When  we  first  started 
we  bought  calves  that  weighed  from 
300  to  400  pounds,  but  found  that  they 
should  have  had  their  “mammy’s”  milk 
for  a  while  longer.  It  took  too  long  to 
get  over  the  shock  of  the  separation, 
so  that  when  time  came  to  sell  them 
they  barely  reached  900  pounds. 

Now  we  buy  400  to  450  pounds.  We 
like  to  buy  at  the  October  regional  sales 
held  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  in 
our  own  Greene  County  in  early 
October.  This  means  that  they  are  on 
the  truck  less  than  eight  hours,  so  are 
ready  to  start  right  in  and  keep  on 
growing. 

I  understand  the  Western  cattle  take 
up  to  three  weeks  to  gut  over  the  trip. 
Even  though  they  ar  d  inoculated 
against  shipping  fever  we  still  get  a 
little  of  it.  I  know  one  of  our  feeders 
who  bought  in  Nebraska  and  all  went 
through  the  disease  when  he  got  them 
home. 

Last  fall  prices  here  in  the  East  were 
cheaper  than  the  Western  cattle.  More 
and  more  buyers  from  as  far  west  as 
the  Mississippi  River  are  attending 
these  sales. 

Over  a  long  period  of  years  the  Sep¬ 
tember  market  for  our  grade  of  choice 
steers  has  been  the  highest.  Conse¬ 
quently  that  is  the  month  we  sell  and 
have  them  weigh  around  1,000  pounds. 
That  gives  us  about  a  month  without 
cattle  during  which  we  each  take  a 
little  trip.  Mine  have  taken  me  as  far 
as  Alaska  in  the  West  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  in  the  East. 

*  l 

Kept  In  Barn 

When  we  get  them  home  they  are 
kept  in  the  barn  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
on  hay  and  a  little  ground  corn  and 
oats.  Last  fall  we  tried  a  feed  fortified 


with  terramycin  to  avoid  shipping 
fever.  The  theory  was  fine  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  it  did  not  work  so  well.  It  was 
mixed  with  molasses  feed,  which  the 
calves  were  not  used  to;  and  then  if 
any  of  them  were  in  the  first  stages  of 
fever  they  were  off  feed  anyway  so  for 
two  reasons  consumption  was  not  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

There  are  usually  some  with  worms 
so  after  they  are  here  awhile  we  keep 
them  off  all  feed  12  hours  and  then 
feed  two  ounces  of  phenothiazine  to 
’each  in  the  feed. 

After  the  initial  period  of  keeping 
them  in  they  get  pasture  until  late  in 
November  when  they  go  on  winter  feed. 
The  two  of  us  make  about  130  tons  of 
blue  grass  and  nearly  300  tons  of  leg¬ 
ume  silage,  rather  than  hay.  Blue  grass 
has  around  13  per  cent  protein  and  the 
legume  silage  15  per  cent.  That  mqans 
we  buy  no  protein  supplement  until  fin¬ 
ishing  off  period. 

All  winter  for  each  100  pounds  of 


Stilbestrol  Pellets 

To  feed  stilbestrol  we  had  to  buy  it 
in  a  protein  supplement  which  we  did 
not  need  and  had  to  pay  five  dollars  a 
ton  more  for  the  same  protein  than  in 
soy  bean  meal,  so  had  only  a  limited  ex¬ 
perience  with  it  up  until  this  year.  In 
March,  when  they  weighed  around  600 
pounds,  we  injected  a  36  milligram  pel¬ 
let  of  stilbestrol,  that  cost  nine  cents 
each,  into  the  upper  base  of  their  ears. 
Reports  from  all  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  say  we  can  expect  an  additional 
half  pound  gain  daily  from  the  same 
feed.  Our  experience  verifies  it. 

We  turn  them  on  pasture  early  in 
June,  then  about  the  middle  of  July  put 
them  on  a  dry  feed  of  two  pounds  of 
corn  and  cob  meal  for  each  100  pounds 
live  weight  plus  a  pound  of  soybean 
meal  each  daily  until  they  go  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  September. 

Now  if  any  of  you  dairymen  are  in¬ 
terested,  do  not  write,  but  come  and  see 
us  near  Slippery  Rock  in  Pennsylvania. 


Here  are  some  of  the  feeder  steers  on  the  Fergus  farm  at  Slippery  Rock,  Pennsylvania. 
Fergus  says  that  75  steers  will  give  the  same  income  as  15  milk  cows. 
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Some  cows  can  get  used  to  clanging  toy  fire  engines, 
kids,  cats  and  constant  confusion— but  trying  to  keep 
peace  in  the  barn  can  be  quite  a  strain  on  Mom! 


Siids,  Kats 
Konfuse  Mows! 

By  P.  TENNEY  MUDGETT 


|NEW  COW  in  our  barn  has  a 
rough  time  of  it  until  she  comes 
to  accept  the  unusual  as  normal. 
I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that 
a  couple  of  cows  whose  ailments  were 
diagnosed  as  “hardware  disease,”  actu¬ 
ally  had  simply  failed  to  adjust,  and 
had  slipped  into  a  deep  melancholia 
that  was  their  ultimate  undoing. 


It  is  heart-warming  to  watch  a  new¬ 
ly  purchased  cow  change  from  a  tremb¬ 
ling  wreck  who  flinches  and  starts  at 
unknown  objects  rolling  under  her  feet, 
clanging  toy  fire  engine  and  tricycle, 
and  dog-cat  fights  under  her  nose,  to  a 
quiet,  nerveless  creature  who'  doesn’t 
miss  a  beat  in  her  cud-rhythm  as  a 
rag-doll  flies  by  her  ear. 


I  can  explain  the  reason  for  these 
goings-on  quite  simply.  There  are 
Terry,  five,  and  Diane,  two.  Anyone 
who  complains  about  the  monotony  of 
farm  chores  doesn’t  have  those  two 
around!  Just  follow  me  through  last 
night’s  chores;  I’ll  show  you. 


The  milkers  are  on  and  chugging 
nicely.  I’m  washing  the  next  set  of 
udders.  Mudge  is  putting  down  the  sil¬ 
age.  Peaceful.  Quiet.  All’s  right  with 
our  world.  There’s  a  siren-squeal  and 
the  girls  have  arrived! 

“Hi,  Mumihy! — Hey!  We  got  a  new 
calf!  O,  boy!  Can  I  lead  him  ?  Mummy  ? 
Can  I?” 

“He  can’t  even  stand  up  yet—” 


“Can  I  lead  him  when  he  stands  up? 
Huh?”  '  I 

“Diane,  do  you  have  any  shoes  or 
socks  on  under  those  boots  ?  Go  put 
them  on.  Terry,  you  go  back  in  and 
put  a  hat  on.  And  button  up  your  coats 
— the  wind  is  blowing!” 

They’re  back  in  no  time. 

“Toot-toot!  I’m  a  train!” 

“Don’t  you  run  that  into  the  puppy!” 

“He’s  on  the  track!” 

“And  untie  that  calf  pail.  You’ll  have 
it  all  jammed,  dragging  it  like  that!” 

“That’s  the  caboose!”- 

I  shift  a  milker  and  start  for  the 
milkhouse  —  kids,  dogs,  cats,  on  my 
heels.  I  dump  the  milk,  turn  around, 
and  there  they  are — kids,  dogs,  cats, 
blocking  my  return.  I  plow  through, 
back  to  my  milkers. 

“Me-ow!  Mer-row!!”  I  sprint  to  the 
milkhouse. 

“What’s  going  on?  Terry!” 

“Pat  wanted  to  catch  Puff!”  She’s 
holding  back,  by  the  t^.il,  a  frantically 
running  cat  while  the  puppy  makes 
bouncing  attacks,  taking  away  a 
mouthful  of  fur  with  each  jump. 

I  apply  a  handy  paddle. 

“Don’t  you  hurt  the  kitty  like  that! 
Now  go  in  and  sit  on  the  grain  bags!” 
(That’s  capital  punishment  in  our 
barn.) 

The  wails  rise  and  fall  as  Diane  joins 
the  chorus  to  keep  her  company.  The 


pup  wriggles  along  on  her  belly  at  my 
feet,  begging  forgiveness.  It’s  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  on  the  part  of  all  three 
to  make  me  feel  like  a  heel. 

The  roar  subsides  to  a  murmur,  and 
in  a  few  moments  Diane  comes  wadd¬ 
ling  in  her  wrong-way  boots  up  to  my 
end  of  the  stable. 

“Ter-wy  be  a  good  girl.  Can  she  get 
down  ?” 

“Yes,  if  she  can  behave  herself.”  In 
a  minute,  loudly: 

“Mummy  say,  ‘you  b’have  self’!”  The 
wail  begins  again/on  a  low  pitch  and 
starts  a  crescendo. 

“I  said  you  could  get  down  if  you 
could  be  a  good  girl!  But  if  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  bellow  like  a  bull  calf,  you  can 
sit  there  awhile  more!”  The  noise  ceas¬ 
es  abruptly. 

“Stop  dragging  those  shovels!  They 
make  too  much  racket!” 

“JVe’re  riding  our  horseys!” 

“Put  them  back!  You  can  find  some¬ 
thing  quieter  to  do.”  Gad!  What  a  dic¬ 
tator! 

“Ter-wy  helpin’  you.” 

“Terry!  What  are  you  doing?” 

“I’m  grainin’  the  cows.  I’m  a  big  girl 
to  help  you!” 

“No!  Get  out  of  the  grain!  Terry, 
if  you  want  to  help,  go  get  a  little 
water  for  the  heifer  in  the  pen.” 

“After  I  do  that,  can  I  grain  the 
cows  ?” 


“No.  You  have  to  learn  to  read  the 
scales  first.  Daddy  will  grain  them.” 

“What  have  I  told  you  kids  about 
setting  the  dog  on  the  calves!” 

“That  bad  heifer  bunted  Diane!” 

“Diane  can  stay  away  from  her!  If 
I  catch  you  doing  that  again,  I’ll  spank 
you!”  Wash  a  couple  udders. 

“Diane,  where  are  you?” 

“I’m  a  kitty!”  She’s  crawling  under 
the  cows’  bellies  on  her  hands  and 
knees. 

“Get  out  of  there!  You’ll  get  kicked!” 

“Dey  don’t  kick.”  Apparently  they 
don’t! 

“Oh,  Terry,  untie  that  rope!  I  have 
to  get  through  there.”  She  has  a  virtual 
cobweb  of  baler  twine  across  the  back 
walk. 

“I’m  making  a  horse-pen.” 

“Untie  it.”  Shift  a  milker.  Trot  out 
with  more  milk. 

“Where  are  you,  kids,  and  what  are 
you  doing?” 

“We’re  playing  cows.”  They’re  kneel¬ 
ing  in  an  empty  stall  lapping  grain  out 
of  the  manger.  Oi-yoi-yoi! 

I  guess  they’ll  grow  up  to  be  strong, 
healthy,  well-adjusted  adults.  I  hope 
their  prematurely-aging  Pa  and  Ma  can 
develop  some  of  the  serene  stoicism  dis¬ 
played  by  the  cows  before  they  are 
overcome  by  “hardware  disease,”  too! 


Clean! 


Dairymen  tell  us  the  Electrobrain  can 
save  up  to  one  hour  per  milking.  That’s 
a  lot  of  time  in  only  one  year.  In  20  years 
.  .  .  14,600  milkings  ...  it  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time.  Time  is  what  you  want 
to  buy. 

At  the  push  of  a  button,  the  Electro¬ 
brain  automatically  washes  your  Surge 
parlor  pipe  line  or  stanchion  pipe  line 
shining  clean  —  along  its  entire  length 
,  .  .  including  the  teat  cups. 

Washing  is  easy  —  and  better,  too.  The 
Electrobrain  regulates  temperature  and 
timing  for  the  three  steps  necessary  —  washing,  rinsing,  sanitizing.  It  never  forgets. 

Only  Surge  has  transparent  breaker  cups  that  let  you  see  Tug  &  Pull  milking 
which  automatically  keeps  teat  cups  from  creeping  up  and  pinching  off  milk  flow  .  .  . 
Protects  cows’  udders  .  .  .  milks  faster  .  . ..  gets  more  milk  .  .  .  saves  time! 
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Ih?  bilkers  with  Genuine  TUG  &  PULL 


842  WEST  BELDEN  AVENUE 
SYRACUSE  1,  NEW  YORK 


New  1958  SURGE 
FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

on  your  own  cows . . .  in  your  own  barn 

(ask  your  Surge  Dealer  or  write  us) 

The  new  mirror -polished  Surge  Bucket  won’t  wash 
itself.  But  it  does  make  it  mighty  easy  for  you  to 
see  whether  it  is  clean  or  not,  because  every  bit 
of  it  —  inside  as  well  as  outside  —  is  bright  as  a 
looking  glass. 

The  interior  is  so  •  slick  and  smooth  and  clean 
and  shiny  that  it’s  hard  for  milkstone  to  get  any 
kind  of  a  toe  hold.  Saves  washing  time! 

And  the  new  Surge  Bucket  gives  you  Genuine 
Tug  &  Pull  cow  milking  —  the  action  that  holds 
teat  cups  down  where  they  belong  .  .  .  protects  the 
udder  .  .  .  milks  faster  .  .  .  strips  by  itself  .  .  .  gets 
more  milk! 


DOWN 

still  buys  a 

SURGE  BUCKET  MILKER 
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FOR  YOUR  CATTLE  AND  POULTRY 

Feed  Additives  Speed 

Growth,  Fight  Disease 

By  E.  HALE  JONES 


THERE’S  a  lot  of  high-powered 
stuff  being  built  into  feed  for  your 
cows  and  chickens.  A  compound 
here  and  a  compound  there;  you  may 
get  as  many  as  15  different  ones  in  a 
single  feed  mixture.  These  are  known 
as  feed  additives.  Among  other  things, 
they  help  overcome  disease  and  stimu¬ 
late  growth. 

There  is  scientific  evidence  that  these 
additives,  used  wisely,  will  do  a  job  for 
you.  But  it  is  important  that  you  know 
what  they  are  and  what  they  will  do. 
For  as  on'e  university  scientist  put  it, 
“good  management  and  rearing*  don’t 
come  out  of  a  bottle.” 

To  round  up  some  facts  for  you,  we 
consulted  with  a  team  of  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  scientists 
at  Cornell  University.  Besides  doing  a 
lot  of  research  themselves,  these  men 
have  kept  abreast  of  new  developments. 

Take  dairy  cattle:  There  are  many 
additives  on  the  market,  but  most  of 
them  can  be  grouped  into  four  classi¬ 
fications  :  antibiotics,  dried  rumen  prep¬ 
arations,  thyrojJrotein,  and  mineral  and 
vitamin  supplements. 

Take  antibiotics  first.  Scientific  evi¬ 
dence  shows  conclusively  that  jdiese 
compounds  are  valuable  for  dairy 
calves  up  to  two  months.  Two  of  them,' 
aureomycin  and  terramycin,  are  com¬ 
monly  used  in  milk  replacei’s  or  substi¬ 
tutes.  They  do  two  things:  help  to  pre-' 
vent  scours  and  stimulate  growth.  For 
mature  dairy  cows,  it’s  a  different  story. 
Limited  studies  have  shown  that  milk¬ 
ing  cows  do  not  benefit  greatly  from 
routine  use  of  antibiotics. 

One  scientist  noted,  however,  that 
aureomycin  might  curb  bacterial  diar¬ 
rhea  and  foot  rot  in  cattle.  It  has  been 
OK’ed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration,  so  if  your  cows  suffer  from 
these  ailments,  you  might  consider  this 
drug. 

The  second  major  additive  for  dairy 
cattle  is  dried  rumen  preparations. 
There  are  a  lot  of  these  on  the  market, 
but  research  results  on  their  usefulness 
are  limited.  Manufacturers  of  these 
products  claim  they  will  improve  feed 
intakes,  help  get  animals  on  full  feed 
faster,  and  prevent  digestive  disturb¬ 
ances.  To  this,  the  scientific  reaction 
is  simply:  “  We  don’t  know.” 

Conflicting  Reports 

Next  comes  thyroprotein.  This  is  a 
hormone-like  material  now  being  mar¬ 
keted  in  combination  with  dehydrated 
alfalfa  meal  flakes  or  pellets.  There  are 
conflicting  reports  on  the  usefulness  of 
this  material,  but,  in  general,  scientists 
agree  on  this  much: 

The  hormone  is  most  effective  when 
fed  for  only  90  to  120  days.  Your  milk 
production  will  probably  jump  10  to  25 
per  cent,  but  when  you  stop  feeding  it 
after  120  days,  production  will  proba¬ 
bly  drop  off  again.  (Some  experiments, 
however,  indicate  that  a  big  drop  may 
sometimes  be  avoided  by  withdrawing 
the  hormone  gradually,  that  is  feed  less 
each  day  for  about  two  weeks. )  If  you 
keep  feeding  thyroprotein  after  120 
days,  you  probably  won’t  notice  any 
further  production  increase. 

If  you’re  thinking  about  thyroprotein, 
ask  yourself  this:  “Will  I  get  enough 
increase  in  milk  production  to  justify 
the  extra  cost  arid  trouble?”  The  pro¬ 
fessors  say  “yes”  if  you  want  to  get 
everything  out  of  a  cow  before  you  sell 
her,  but  they  don’t  recommend  feeding 
the  hormone  routinely. 

Bear  in  mind  that  using  thyroprotein 
or  similar  materials  4s  prohibited  in 
herds  on  official  test  (HIR  and  AR). 


And  a  broad  interpretation  of  the 
DHIA  rule  would  ban  thyroprotein 
there,  too.  • 

Supplements  Needed 

As  for  mineral  and  vitamin  supple¬ 
ments,  most  of  today’s  feeds  contain  all 
you  need.  Standard  supplements,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  iodine,  calcium,  phosphorous, 
cobalt,  and  salt.  These  are  necessary 
in  most  areas,  so  make  sure  your  feeds 
contain  them. 

Beyond  this,  the  value  of  additional 
vitamins  and  minerals  for  animals  on 
well-balanced  rations  has  yet  to  be 
shown.  Good  roffghage  will  give  your 
cattle  enough  Vitamins  A  and  D;  and 
good  roughage,  combined  with  a  prop¬ 
erly  formulated  grain  mixture,  supplies 
everything  else. 

Another  substance  that  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  feed  additive  is  animal  fats. 
There  have  been  limited  studies  in 
which  animal  fats  have  been  added  to 
calf  and  cow  rations.  Result:  Neither 
milk  yield  nor  fat  percentage  was  al¬ 
tered. 

Dairy  cattle  l’ations  have  certainly 
seen  an  increase  in  feed  additives,  but 
the  biggest  boom  has  come  in  poultry 
feed. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  were  only  two 
or  three  so-called  additives  in  feed;  to¬ 
day  some  feeds  carry  as  many  as  15. 
This  is  striking  when  you  consider  that 
most  feeds  have  only  about  10  “major 
ingredients”  that  make  up  one  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  total  ration. 

Poultry  Additives 

Antibiotics  figure  prominently  in 
poultry  rations.  Low-level  additions  — 
usually  5  to  10  grams  per  ton  of  feed — 
are  used  routinely  in  all  starter  and 
broiler  rations. 

These  antibiotics:  aureomycin,  terra¬ 
mycin,  bacitracin,  and  stable  penicillin 
derivatives,  definitely  improve  growth 
and  efficiency- — and  you  can  expect  the 
benefits  to  exceed  the  extra  cost. 

But  these  low-level  additions  have  not 
shown  their  worth  for  egg  layers  or  for 
replacement  pullets  beyond  the  starting 
period.  With  hens,  you’re  most  interes¬ 
ted  in  eggs,  and  low-level  feeding  of 
antibiotics  has  not  been  found  to  in¬ 
crease  egg  production  appreciably. 

Some  antibiotics  are  put  in  feed  at 
“high  level:”  more  than  50  grams  per 
ton  of  feed.  But  here,  they  have  a  diff¬ 
erent  purpose :  help  overcome  disease  or 
stress.  Broilers  and  egg  layers  under 
stress  (crowded  conditions,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  or  suffering  from  disease,  cart, 
benefit  from  high-level  antibiotics;  the 
exact  level  depending  on  the  degree  of 
stress.  Scientists  say  this  degree  can 
vary  widely  from  farm  to  farm.  No  one 
recommendation  as  to  level  or  length 
of.  treatment  will  apply  everywhere. 

Remember:  If  you’re  getting  bigger 
broilers  or  more  eg'gs  with  high-level 
antibiotics,  the  drug  isn’t  contributing 
directly  to  the  increased  production.  In¬ 
stead,  it  is  overcoming  environment 
stresses  and  unfavorable  bacteria  so 
the  birds  can  do  what  comes  naturally. 

Estrogens 

Two  other  poultry  additives  are  es¬ 
trogens.  One,  diethyistilbestrol, -isn’t  ad¬ 
ded  to  feed,  but  it  is  chemically  related 
to  dienestrol  diacetate  which  does  come 
in  the  feed  bag. 

Diethylstilbestrol,  which  is  used  in 
paste  form  or  as  a  pellet  about  one- 
tenth  inch  in  diameter  and  one-fourth 
inch  long,  is  implanted  under  the  skin 
of  the  neck  near  th^  head  so  it  will 
gradually  dissolve  into  the  blood 


stream.  The  feed  additive,  dienestrol 
diacetate,  is  a  newer  product.  Both  in¬ 
crease  fat  production  and  put  a  “better 
finish”  on  the  bird.  Result:  a  slightly 
heavier  and  much  fatter  chicken. 

These  are  stilbestrol  products,  but 
contrasted  with  stilbestrol’s  function  in 
cattle,  they  increase  fatness  and  tend 
to  reduce  muscle  gain.  When  fed  to 
cattle,  stilbestrol  does  the  opposite:  re¬ 
duces  fat  and  builds  up  muscles. 

A  third  feed  additive  for  poultry  is 
the  arsenical  compounds.  These  prod¬ 
ucts  contain  arsenic,  but  this  shouldn’t 
scare  you.  The  amount  of  arsenic  is 
small,  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  used 
in  feed  manufacturing  makes  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  flock  poisoning  remote. 

Poultry  scientists  say  these  products 
have  a  “growth  promoting  effect” 
somewhat  similar  to  antibiotics,  but, 
alone,  they  don’t  appear  to  do  the  job 
that  antibiotics  do.  Scientists  are  now 
trying  to  determine  whether  a  com¬ 
bination  of  antibiotics  and  arsenical 
compound  will  do  better  than  antibiotic 
alonej  To  date,  the  evidence  speaks  two 
languages :  Some  indicate  the  combi¬ 
nation  is  more  effective;  other  evidence 
says  it  isn’t. 

To  Fight  Disease 

A  disease-combatting  additive  for 
poultry  feed  is  the  coccidiostatic  com¬ 
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pounds.  Their  job  is  to  curb  coccidiosis 
— an  intestinal  infection— in  flocks  of 
growing  birds.  Products  of  this  kind 
have  been  on  the  market  since  1945— 
and  they’re  effective.  Now,  several 
companies  are  manufacturing  new  com¬ 
pounds  which  should  do  an  even  better 
job,  and  poultry  scientists  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  them. 

Another  relatively  new  additive  is  the 
tranquilizer.  Scientific  opinion  holds 
that  these  drugs  are  valuable  only  in 
taming  birds  that  get  rambunctious.  In 
one  Cornell  experiment,  a  pair  of  arti¬ 
ficially  reared  pheasants  got  tranquil¬ 
izers  and  lived  in  peace,  while  a  second 
pair  got  no  drugs,  and  hacked  each 
other  to  pieces. 

Finally,  a  word  about  stilbestrol  for 
beef  cattle.  More  than  half  of  all  the 
steers  going  to  slaughter  are  fed  this 
compound.  Most  of  the  time  it  makes 
an  animal  grow  faster  and  eat  more. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  stilbestrol  is  ef¬ 
fective,  but  it  can  be  used  only  for 
animals  going  to  slaughter. 

Regarding  all  feed  additives,  keep 
this  in  mind:  There  is  a  lot  of  com¬ 
petition  among  companies  making 
them,  but  nothing  is  put  on  the  market 
until  it  has  undergone  extensive  re¬ 
search  and  testing.  What’s  more,  com¬ 
panies  have  to  mak-e  a  staggering  in¬ 
vestment  before  they  can  come  out  with 
a  new  drug. 

You  will  probably  read  a  lot  more 
about  new  drugs— and  new  feed  addi¬ 
tives — for  new  ideas  are  coming  out  al¬ 
most  every  day.  As  one  scientist  said: 
“The  future  looks  pretty  rosy.”  Never¬ 
theless,  it’s  important  that  you  know 
what  you’re  feeding — and  why  you’re 
feeding  it.  If  you’re  in  doubt,  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  consult  your  county 
agricultural  agent  or  an  Extension 
specialist. 


fishermen  HUSBANDS 

’T"  HE  woman  who  has  a  fisherman  for  a  husband  little  realizes  how 
*  fortunate  she  is.  About  the  time  she  discovers  several  cans  of  catfish 
bait  in  her  refrigerator,  she  is  likely  to  make  some  very  pointed  remarks 
about  fishermen  husbands,  but  that  is  exactly  the  time  she  should  call  to 
mind  the  many  virtues  a  devotee  of  Izaak  Walton  possesses. 

A  man  who  can  rest  on  his  tailbone  alongside  the  bank  of  a  stream 
for  six  solid  hours  peering  at  his  cork  without  once  getting  a  nibble  really 
is  endowed  with  patience.  He  is  a  philosopher.  Let  no  man  call  him  lazy. 
A  fisherman  does  one  of  two  things:  he  sits  and  fishes  or  he  sits  and 
thinks.  When  the  fish  are  biting,  he  fishes;  when  the  fish  are  not  biting,  he 
thinks.  A  fisherman  is  the  one  person  in  the  world  who  has  really  learned 
how  to  live.  (If  all  the  diplomats  in  the  world  would  go  fishing  instead 
of  wrangling  amongst  themselves,  we  would  have  peace  in  the  world. 
There  would  be  no  need  to  explode  another  hydrogen  bomb.) 

I  admit  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  make  a  wife  understand  the  wisdom  of 
her  husband’s  paying  out  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  casting  rod,  some  plugs 
and  a  pair  of  waders  when  she  needs  a  new  washing  machine;  nor  does 
a  woman  enjoy  dusting  twice  a  week  a  half  dozen  mounted  fish  hanging  on 
the  walls.  A  fisherman’s  wife  must  develop  tolerance. 

A  Asherman’s  greatest  virtue  is  that  he  doesn’t  quarrel  with  his  wife. 
If  the  fishing  addict  hoes  off  his  wife’s  petunia  plants  by  mistake  when  he 
is  working  in  the  garden — and  she  talks  to  him  only  as  a  wife  can  talk 
to  a  husband  when  he  has  ruined  her  flower  bed — does  he  hit  her  on  the 
head  with  the  hoe  ?  He  does  not.  He  hands  her  the  hoe  and  quietly  tells 
her  to  take  care  of  the  garden  to  suit  herself;  then  he  picks  up  his  fishpole 
and  heads  for  the  river.  Come  evening  and  the  wife’s  temper  has  calmed 
down,  her  husband  comes  home  with  a  nice  string  of  bullheads. 

There  is  something  so  fully  satisfying  about  angling,  so  soothing  to 
the  nerves.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  fisherman  robbing  a  bank  ?  You  never 
did.  «r 

No  fisherman  ever  committed  arson,  or  poisoned  his  neighbor’s  dog,  or 
ran  off  with  his  neighbor’s  wife — or  hanged  himself. 

A  fisherman’s  wife  should  never  scold  her  husband  for  wasting  time 
upon  his  returning  in  the  evening  tired  and  stiff  from  sitting  so  long  on 
a  stump  by  his  favorite  fishing  hole;  instead,  if  she  is  the  right  kind  of  a 
wife,  she  will  skin  and  dress  the  fish  for  him. 


The  Biscayne  f-Door  Sedan  with  Body  by  Fisher.  Every  window  of  every  Chevrolet  is  Safety  Plate  Glass. 


YOU’LL  GET  THAT  CHEVY  FEELI NG  -  FAST,  when 


you  discover  how  quickly  and  surely  this 

i_  '  | 

behaves.  And,  the  ride  makes  roads  seem 


car  responds,  'how  beautifully  it 
as  smooth  as  sea-packed  sand! 


Wait  till  you’re  breezing  along  with 
the  rapid  response  of  a  Turbo-Thrust 
^ N '  under  your  toe  and  you  feel 
Chevy’s  easy,  accurate  steering,  its 
full  Coil  smoothness  and  the  road¬ 
holding  balance  of  its  low-slung  build. 
y°u  can’t  help  but  get  that  Chevy 
feeling!  This  is  the  kind  of  spirit  that’s 
catching.  It  comes  over  you  the 
moment  your  hands  curve  around  that 
shm  steering  wheel,  and  it  just  keeps 
mounting  every  mile  you  drive. 

1  hat’s  why  you  ought  to  sample 
one.  Y  ou  can  see  Chevrolet’s  the  most 


completely  new  car  in  its  class. 
Besides,  you’ll  find  that  Chevrolet 
prices  start  right  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder.  And  that  Chevy’s 
got  all  kinds  of  luxury  options  avail¬ 
able,  including  a  real  air  ride  at  extra 
cost.  But  you  have  to  feel  Chevy’s 
pulse  out  on  the  road  to  discover  all 
the  life  and  pure  driving  pleasure 
that’s  packed  into  those  long,  low 
lines.  Let  your  Chevrolet  dealer  arrange 
it.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

*  Optional  at  extra  cost 
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delusive  60°  Elevation 

REACHES  HIGHER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  ELEVATOR  OF  EQUAL  LENGTH 

©  P  ulli  n  g  the 
load  up  with 
Smoker’s  exclu¬ 
sive  top  drive  is 
more  efficient, 
requires  smaller 
motor. 


©  Bales  will  not 
fall  back  when 
placed  flat  in 
trough  between 
Sm  o  ker’s  4  lA" 
extra  deep  pat¬ 
ented  flights. 


©Exclusive  bale  dis¬ 
charge  guide  permits 
placing  elevator  parallel 
tp  load  .  .  .  saves  time 
and  work  carrying  bales 
from  one  end  of  load 
to  the  other. 


PLUS — -Safety  slip  clutch  to  protect  drive  .  .  .  wood  s 
between  trough  and  chcin  to  dampen  noise  and  vibration 
greased  for  long  life  bearings  to  save  maintenance. 


FARM  ELEVATOR 


Here's  the 
Pay  off 

WITH  A 


A  Smoker  Elevator  pays  off  with  real  savings  in  time  and 
labor.  New,  12  page  booklet  tells  how  Smoker  design 
works  to  your  advantage  in  many  ways.  Mail  coupon 
for  your  copy  today. 

SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC.,  Intercourse,  Po. 

•  Send  new  12  page  Smoker  “Manual  on 

•  Modern  Crop  Handling  Methods’’  to 

•  Name _ _ 

m 

J  #  P.O.  _ _ _ 

/  •  R.F.D _ State - 


Gain  A  Year -PLANT  NOW 

STERNs'fLUM  SI 

RAWBEI 

25  plants 


m 


m 


25  for  $2.00  250  for  $10.00 

50  tor  3.25  500  for  18.00 

100  tor  5.00  1000  for  30.00 

All  Prices  Postpaid 


Each  plant  yields  5  pints  a  year! 


ThousandsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry : 
NOW  READY!  — Stern's  miracle 
"EMPIRE”!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor!  Big,  firm,  swept, -"extra 
juicy  and  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

J Stern's  Nurseries 

Dept.  M-2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

If  you  plant  rhese  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1959 


STERN’S  NURSERIES, 


Name- 


Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

□  50  for  $3.25 

□  100  for  $5.00 

□  250  for  $10.00 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00 
Postpaid 


Address- 


City— 


•Trademark 


-State- 


i 
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SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO?  i  Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

v  ...  ...  .  Please  send  folder  without  obligation. 

You  II  save  with  a  I 

I  Name _ _ 


CONCRETE  SILO 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


I 

|  Address. 
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STOP  EGGS  BREATHING! 

Preserving  Egg  Quality 

By  ROBERT  C.  BAKER 


EVERYTIME  you  pick  up  a  poultry 
magazine  today,  you  are  likely  to 
find  an  article  describing  a  new 
method  of  preserving  egg  quality. 
These  reports  of  the  numerous  and  var¬ 
ious  ways  of  preserving  eggs  are  prob¬ 
ably  somewhat  confusing  unless  one 
understands  the  basic  principles  that 

are  involved  in  the 
preservation  of 
eggs.  -  I’m  writing 
this  to  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  so  many 
H  methods  are  being 
found  to  accomp¬ 
lish  the  same,  pur¬ 
pose. 

It  has  been  found 
that  the  loss  of 
carbon  dioxide  in 
an  bgg  affects  its 
interior  quality. 
Perhaps  you  did  not  realize  that  eggs 
breathe,  or  carry  on  respiration,  and 
therefore,  lose  carbon  dioxide  as  hum¬ 
ans  do.  We,  as  humans,  have  a  more 
complicated  mechanism  for  respiration 
than  an  egg  does  because  we  have 
lungs. 

Eggs,  of  course,  do  not  have  lungs, 
but  they  are  able  to  take  in  oxygen 
and  give  off  carbon  dioxide  through  the 
pores  in  the  shell  of  the  egg.  In  the  egg, 
the  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  is  very  im¬ 
portant  because  it  determines  the 
length  of  time  an  egg  can  be  stored 
without  losing  quality. 

Products  Breathe 


ROBERT  BAKER 


egg  quality,  however,  and  that  is  why 
experimental  work  is  continually  being 
carried  on  to  develop  new  preservation 
methods.  When  eggs  are  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  below  55  degrees  F.  they  are 
likely  to  sweat  when  removed  from 
storage.  In  addition  to  this,  refriger¬ 
ation  is  also  expensive  and  many  poul- 
trymen  feel  ,that  they  cannot  justify 
the  expense  of  the  equipment. 

A  few  years  ago,  Dr.  Funk,  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  developed  a 
'method  of  egg  preservation  known  as 
thermostabilization.  Dr.  Funk  placed 
eggs  in  142  degree  F.  water  for  two 
minutes.  The  amount  of  heat  at  this 
temperature  is  just  enough  to  coagu¬ 
late  a  very  thin  layer  of  albumen  just 
inside  of  the  shell  membrane.  This  co¬ 
agulated  protein  cannot  be  detected  by 
consumers  and  it  does  slow  up  the  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  loss  in  the  egg.  Thermosta¬ 
bilization  of  eggs  has  not  been  used  ex¬ 
tensively  because  of  the  labor  involved 
and  .the  danger  of  soft  boiling  the  eggs. 

In  the  past,  oil  dipping  of  eggs  has 
been  popular  in  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  method  was  used  especially 
when  eggs  were  going  to  be  stored  for 
long  periods.  Colorless,  tasteless,  min¬ 
eral  oil  was  used.  It  plugged  the  pores 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

There  is  a  great  similarity  be¬ 
tween  girls  and  cars — a  good  paint 
job  conceals  the  years,  blit  the  lines 
tell  the  story. 


Other  farm  products  as  well  as  eggs, 
also  breathe.  Apples,  for  example 
breathe  and  in  the  process  give  off 
carbon  dioxide.  In  the  apple,  carbon 
dioxide  comes  from  sugar.  The  more 
carbon  dioxide  that  is  lost,  the  more 
sugar  is  used  up  in  the  apple. 

This  is  why  apples  taste  sweet  in  the 
fall  when  they  are  first  picked  and  as 
they  lose  carbon  dioxide  they  become 
quite  tasteless.  Apple  producers  use  re¬ 
frigeration  in  most  cases  to  cut  down 
respiration  of  the  apple  thus  enabling 
it  to  retain  a  pleasant  flavor  for  a 
much  longer  period  of  time. 

When  eggs  lose  their  carbon  dioxide 
they  become  more  alkaline,  or  less 
acid.  This  is  the  reason  why  stale  eggs 
have. a  different  flavor  than  fresh  eggs. 
The  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  egg 
is  associated  with  the  thinning  of  the 
firm  albumen.  If  one  could  find  a  way 
to  keep  all  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  an 
egg,  the  thick  white  would  remain 
firm. 

The  main  problem,  then,  is  to  keep 
the  carbon  dioxide  trapped  in  the  egg. 
As  you  have  observed  in  the  various 
articles  on  methods  of  preserving  egg 
quality,  this  can  be  done  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  although  the  principle  is  the 
same. 

Methods— Old,  New 

One  of  the  earliest  methods  of  pre¬ 
serving  egg  quality  was  to  use  water 
glass.  Many  of  you  can  remember  when 
mother  would  put  several  weeks  supply 
of  eggs  in  a  water,  glass.  The  water 
glass  was  viscous  and  it  cut  down  res¬ 
piration  of  the  eggs  since  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  for  carbon  dioxide  to  escape  from 
the  egg.  The  water  glass  method  was 
not  suitable  for  commercial  use,  how¬ 
ever,  because  of  the  labor  and  (expense 
involved.  It  was  also  messy  getting  the 
eggs  in  and  out  of  the  material. 

The  main  method  of  preserving  egg 
quality  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
which  is  still  used  today,  is  refriger¬ 
ation.  By  lowering  the  temperature  of 
the  eggs,  the  rate  of  respiration  is  cut 
down,  and  thus  the  loss  of  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  is  decreased. 

There  are  limitations  in  the  use  of 
refrigeration  for  the  preservation  of 
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of  the  shell  and  thus  kept  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  trapped  in  the  egg.  Oil  dipping  of 
eggs  is  disadvantageous  in  that  it  is 
quite  expensive,  laborious  to  apply  and 
the  film  of  oil  that  is  left  on  the  shell 
is  objectionable  to  some  consumers. 

More  recently,  the  method  of  spray¬ 
ing  mineral  oil  on  the  eggs  has  become 
popular  with  many  poultrymen.  At 
present,  the  aerosol  method  of  spraying 
is  piost  desirable  because  it  is  econom¬ 
ical,  easy  to  apply  and  only  a  small 
amount  of  oil  remains  on  the  shell  so 
that  it  is  not  objectionable  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Oiling  eggs  by  means  of  a  spray 
plugs  up  the  pores  in  the  shell  and  thus 
most  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  kept  in 
the  egg. 

Seek  Labor-Saver 

At  present,  a  great  deal  of  work  is 
being  done  to  develop  an  emulsion  of 
mineral  oil  and  water.  Here,  the  poul¬ 
trymen  would  just  need  to  dip  a  whole 
basket  of  eggs  into  the  emulsion  and 
then  let  the  eggs  dry.  From  the  point 
of  vie^w  of  labor,  this  method  would  be 
difficult  to  improve  upon. 

Well,  that  gives  you  a  rough  idea  of 
what  is  behind  the  preservation  of 
eggs.  The  important  thing  to  remember 
is  that  no  matter  what  method  is  used 
the  principle  involved  is  always  the 
same,  to  reduce  the  respiration  of  the 
egg  and  thus  help  to  prevent  a  loss  0 
carbon  dioxide.  In  addition,  some  0 
these  methods  are  also  effective  in  Pie‘ 
venting  moisture  loss.  Since  air  ce 
size  is  a  quality  factor,  moisture  loss  is 
important.  Microbial  contamination  is 
also  an  important  factor  but  at  pi’esen 
has  not  Ipeen  explored  extensively  wi 
some  of  fhe  newer  methods  of  preset 
ing  egg  quality  that  have  been  de 
veloped. 

With  all  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  to  find  an  adequate  method  of  Pr® 
serving  eggs,  a  new  method  should 
developed  in  the  near  future  that  W 
be  more  economical  and  do  a  bet 
job  of  maintaining  egg  quality  than 
methods  that  are  being  commercia  . 
used  today. 
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Summer  Milk  Slump 

WE’VE  BEEN  having  that  summer 
slump  in  milk  production  for  so 
many  years  that  it’s  generally  accepted 
as  inevitable.  This  isn’t  surprising  in 
most  areas,  for  a  combination  of  hot 
weather,  flies  by  day,  mosquitoes  by 
night,  and  burned-out  pastures  make  it 
logical. 

We  can  control  flies  and  mosquitoes 
by  spraying,  and  furnish  shade  to  help 
protect  cattle  against  extreme  heat. 
We  can  help  still  more  by  supplying 
the  cows  with  plenty  of  cool  fresh 
water.  The  water  is  important  in  four 
ways: 

1.  It  lowers  high  body  temperatures 
that  keep  cows  from  eating.  Since  they 
don’t  sweat  very  much,  cows  suffer 
more  from  heat  than  human  beings  or 
horses,  and  milk  production  goes  down 
accordingly. 

2.  It  is  a  solvent  that  carries  food 
to  the  body  tissues  and  moves  away 
waste  products.  Blood  itself  is  com¬ 
posed  of  over  80  per  cent  water,  so  a 
lack  of  water  means  lowered  vitality. 

3.  It  helps  digestion  in  cattle  by  soft¬ 
ening  feeds  so  that  fermentation  is 
made  more  effective.  A  lack  of  it  inter¬ 
feres  with  digestion. 

4.  It  means  higher  production  be¬ 
cause  milk  is  composed  of  about  87 
per  cent  water,  and  less  drinking  water 
simply  means  less  milk. 

In  addition  to  the  more  commonly 
considered  factors,  summer  feeding  al¬ 
so  has  quite  a  bit  to  do  with  the  way 
cows  maintain  milk  production  during 
this  season.  According  to  the  books,  a 
cow  can  produce  up  to  30  pounds  or 
more  of  milk  a  day  on  grass  alone. 
However,  in  order  to  do  it  she  will  need 
to  eat  about  125  pounds  of  grass  daily. 
A  big  cow  can  eat  this  much,  but  she’ll 
need  better  than  average  pasture  so 
that  she  doesn’t  have  to  graze  more 
than  eight  hours  per  day.  Since  cows 
won’t  eat  much  during  the  hot  days 
this  good  pasture  should  be  available  at 
night  when  most  of  the  grazing  is  done. 
Cows  that  produce  at  high  levels  on 
pasture  alone  must  have  exceptional 
.pasture.  Otherwise  milk  cows  will  need 
supplementary  grain. 

Beat  the  Slump 

With  the  foregoing  factors  in  mind, 
owners  will  find  that  the  following 
management  practices  will  help  to  beat 
that  summer  milk  slump: 

1.  Spray  regularly  for  control  of  flies 
and  mosquitoes. 

2.  Supply  clean  cool  water  at  places 
where  it  it  easily  reached  so  cows  won’t 
go  a  half  a  day  between  drinks. 

3.  Provide  at  least  one  shady  place 
big  enough  for  all  cows  to  loaf  during 
the  hot  part  of  the  day. 

4.  Reserve  the  best  pastures  for 
night  grazing.  s 

5-  Rotate  and  clip  pastures  to  pro¬ 
vide  constant  new  growth.  A  tempor- 
ary  electric  fence  can  be  moved  around 
to  divide  a  field  into  strips  for  alter¬ 
nate  grazing. 

6.  When  good  pastures  aren’t  avail¬ 
able  otherwise,  fields  can  be  sowed  with 
something  like  sudan  grass  so  that  it 
becomes  available  during  the  late  sum¬ 
mer. 

7.  As  an  alternative,  some  of  the 
first  hay  crop  can  be  made  into  silage 
for  late  summer  feeding. 

8-  Emergency  crops  like  soy  beans 
°an  be  sowed  for  cutting  and  feeding 
green  during  the  late  summer. 

9-  Keep  good  hay  in  a  rack  in  the 
Pasture  all  the  time.  This  practice  will 

,  0  Provide  extra  insurance  against 
bloat. 

10-  Furnish  extra  grain  during  the 
Pasture  season  and  increase  it  without 
Waiting  for  milk  production  to  fall  off 
as  a  warning  that  more  is  needed. 

11.  Remember  that  milk  production 
can  be  held  up  only  if  cows  get  feed 
chough  to  support  it  at  the  expected 
evel.  Those  lush  spring  pastures  don’t 
ast  very  long  under  the  summer  sun. 
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POWER-BOOSTER  DRIVE, 
on  the  770  or  880,  brings  you 
emergency  power  at  the  flick  of  a 
lever... ends  tiresome  clutching 
and  shifting.  Any  time  the  going 
gets  tough,  this  tremendous  re¬ 
serve  of  power  is  ready  and  wait¬ 
ing  to  pull  you  through.  Coupled 
with  Oliver’s  6-speed  transmis¬ 
sion,  Power-Booster  Drive  actu¬ 
ally  gives  you  12  working  speeds, 
from  a  powerful  low  of  134  m-P-h. 
to  a  snappy  11  m.p.h. 


NATIONALLY  RECOGNIZED  TEST  PROVES 

* 

Oliver  the  most  powerful 
row  crop  tractor  made 


Yes,  the  ratings  are  in  on  tractor  power — the  results  of  exhaustive  field  trials,  nationally 
recognized  as  the  test  of  farm  tractors.  Here  is  the  score  on  the  Oliver  880: 

DRAWBAR  HORSEPOWER*  DRAWBAR  POUNDS  PULL 

Gasoline  56.29  Diesel  54.97  Gasoline  7998  Diesel  8118 

First  among  row  crop  tractors  First  among  row  crop  tractors 

* Maximum  corrected  drawbar  horsepower 

But  engine  power  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Just  read  about  the  two  great  features — - 
Power-Booster  Drive  and  Power-Traction  Hitch — that  let  you  use  that  power  for  all 
it’s  worth! 


POWER-TRACTION  HITCH  produces  a  “bear-down”  .action 
that  hugs  your  tractor  to  the  ground.  Comes  a  heavy  load,  it 
automatically  throws  more  weight  onto  your  rear  wheels... you 
roll  right  through  without  slippage.  Lower  link  spring  latches 
permit  fast,  snap-on  hitching — for  all  makes  of  3-point  imple¬ 
ments.  Top-power  engines. ..Power-Traction  Hitch... Power- 
Booster  Drive — there’s  the  most  powerful  combination  in  farming! 


The  Oliver  Corporation, 
400  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 


" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY ” 


Also  Manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


SEE  THIS  POWER  AT  THE  NATIONAL  PLOWING  CONTEST,  HERSHEY,  PA. 


(440)  12 
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Now  you  can  feed 


"LIVE” TENDER  GREEN  GRASS 


.  .  .  appetizing,  succulent  green  grass,  containing  the  vital  grass  juice 
factors  with  live  vitamins  that  help  farm  animals  increase  production, 
breed  better,  stay  healthier  .  .  .  now  you  can  grow  it  hydroponically  in  a 
climate-contro'lled  building  at  an  economical  cost.  There  is  no  comparable 
feed.  The  Buckeye  Grass  Incubator  grows  green  gi-ass  from  seed  to  feed 
in  just  six  days — the  same  quality,  healthful  green  forage  that  grows  in 
your  meadows  in  the  first  warm  weeks  of  spring.  Cows  love  it — tests  show 
they  do  better  on  it.  Send  coupon  for  figures  showing  how  others  are  pro¬ 
fiting  from  year-around  feeding— how  a  Buckeye  Grass  Incubator  can 
pay  for.  itself  on  your  farm. 


*  Golden  Jersey  Star,  owned  by  Chester  Folck.fe  Sons. 


Address . 


Hydroponics  Division 

I  BUCKEYE 

|  Incubator  Company 

Dept.  AA— Box  420 
I  Springfield,  Ohio 


Send  literature  on  the  Grass  Incubator  to: 
Name  _ 


1 


Post  Office 
County  _ 


-State 


"The  COVER 
BOARD® 

has  solved 
my  rye  grass 
and  corn 
problem 


says  Howard  L.  Sprague,  Hall,  New  York 

The  Cover  Board  stops  plugging  —  fits 
any  make  plow.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
orange  Cover  Board  today.  ' 


GUARANTEED  (or  your  money  Average  price  with 
bock)  to  improve  the  covering  Standard  Bracket 
ability  ofany  moldboard  plow.  East  of  the  Rockies 
Write 

The  COVER  BOARD,  INC.  •  BELLEVUE,  OHIO 
Sold  to, Your  Dealers  by 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.,  Distr. 

34-34th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MOVING?  Send  new  and  old  address  to: 
American  Agriculturist,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


LONGER 
LIFE 
LOWER 
COST 

BETTER  PROTECTION 

UNADILLA  SILO 


The  wood  Unadilla  is  the 
big  silo  value.  Costs  less  to 
erect  and  maintain;  gives  you 
more  years  of  surer  protection. 
Nothing  matches  wood  for  insula¬ 
tion,  acid-resistance  or  juice  re¬ 
tension.  And  Unadilla  is  your  best 
wood  buy  .  .  .  Sturdier  lock  dowel 
construction  (wind  and  storm 
resistant);  Fewer  maintenance 
expenses  (acid-proof  interior); 
Safer  (with  built-in  ‘Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step’  ladder);  Easier  pitch¬ 
ing  (opening  always  at  silage 
level);  Longer  life  (factory-creo- 
soted  pine  o“r  spruce)  ;  Lower 
in  cost.  See  your  dealeivor  write 
for  FREE  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B-718,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


"Grow-’Em”  Milk  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Pood  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 

Waverly.New  York 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

NEW  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS  FOR  U/L  MASTER 
LABEL 

Phone  or  write  for  Literature  and  Estimates 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC.  Dept.  AA 

127  NO.  LAKE  AVENUE  ALBANY,  N.  Y,  4-4149 


Visiting  HaijftplllS  - - 

;  TOM  MILLIMAN  Milepost  372  THRUWAY 

I _ ' - 

Hay  Every  Hay 


nT-  WAS  Carl  B.  Bender,  then 
dairy  and  grassland  specialist  at 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  who  first  awak¬ 
ened  me  to  the  great  importance  of  dry 
hay  to  the  well-being  and  yield  of  milk¬ 
ing  cows  on  pasture. 

It  was  in  April,  more  than  20  years 
ago,  when  Carl  and  I  were  looking  over 
the  fine  pastures  of  the  home  Station 
at  New  Brunswick.  We  came  to  a  lush- 
legume-grass  pasture.  It  was  to  be  the 
first  grazing  that  season  for  the  milk¬ 
ing  herd.  But  the  cows  weren’t  in  it. 

What  was  there,  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  field,  was  a  portable  hay  rack 
into  which  men  were  then  tossing  part¬ 
ly  broken  up  bales  of  mixed  hay  of  only 
medium  quality.  It  was  apparent  that 
this  hay  had  suffered  lain  damage  dur¬ 
ing  harvest  of  the  previous  year. 

In  reply  to  my  question,  Carl  said 
the  time  to  start  feeding  hay  was  on 
the  first  day  of  grazing.  Cows  had  been 
eating  hay  and  silage  all  winter,  and 
now,  at  pasture,  the  lush  grass  would 
take  the  place  of  silage,  but  not  of  hay. 

The  change  to  grass  is  too  abrupt, 
said  he,  unless  haj'’  is  included  an  a  self- 
service  basis.  Cows  take  it  when  they 
want  it,  and  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  good 
hay.  Even  clean  oat  straw  will  do.  Thus 
the  laxative  effect  of  early  pasture  is 
lessened;  and  while  cows  may  not  im¬ 
mediately  yield  any  more  milk  because 
of  the  hay,  they  tend  to  lose  weight  less 
rgpidly  than  when  limited  to  pasture  as 
the  only  forage.  The  flesh  they  main¬ 
tain,  or  in  some  cases  add  to,  is  a  direct 
aid  to  higher  production  later  on,  in 
summer  and  fall. 

Carl  Bender’s  parish  is  now  the  whole 
United  States  and  its  possessions.  His 
job  is  grassland  specialist  for  one  of 
the  giant  corporations  of  America,  and 
this  takes  him  all  over  the  free  world. 
I  didn’t  try  to  catch  up  with  him  just 
now,  and  instead  turned  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Reid,  the  distinguished  dairy  nutrition¬ 
ist  at  Cornell,  to  , check  the  following 
summary. 

■I  Hay  the  first  day  and  every  day 
I  ■  thereafter  will  keep  cows  better 
balanced  in  their  nutrition,  weight  and 
production. 

2  Cows  not  fed  hay  until  pastures 
■  become  short  will  eat  less  hay  then 
than  they  would  if  given  hay,  free 
choice  every  day,  for  the  reason  that 
cows  without  hay  at  first  must  adjust 
themselves  to  grass  alone,  and  later 
make  another  adjustment  when  hay  is 
fed. 

Loss  of  weight  on  lush  pastures  is 
»  in  fact  lessened  by  hay,  although 
Dr.  Reid  points  out  that  cows  with  hay 
have  a  more  distended  paunch  than 
cows  without  hay,  and  this  tends  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  difference. 

4  Cows  offered  hay  every  day  in  out- 
■  door  bunks  will  certainty  do  less 
damage  to  pastures  when  the  latter  be¬ 
come  short  and  dry. 

In  the  June  Orange  County  Farm 
Bureau  News  is  a  piece  to  the  effect 
that  cows  fed  hay  every  day  in  the  year 
hang  up  D.H.I.A.  records  1,000  to  1,500 
lbs.  higher  than  those  not  fed  hay  on 
pasture. 

A  MEMORABLE  . 
WEEK-END 

Haying  had  been  delayed  by  rains. 
By  June  27,  most  farmers  who  planned 
to  put  up  grass  silage  had  already  done 
so.  In  general,  it  could  be  said  that  le¬ 
gume-grass  mixtures  were  a  little  too 
advanced  in  maturity  for  grass  silage. 
Farmers  knew  it  and  were  waiting  for 


haying  weather,  which  had  been  put  oft 
by  one  rain  after  another. 

Then  on  the  27th,  28th,  29th,  and,  a? 
this  is  written,  on  June  30.  honest  to 
goodness  haying  weather  had  arrived. 
In  a  journey  of  300  miles,  never  in  my 
life  have  I  seen  so  much  haying  going- 
on  at  one  time  as  on  June  27  to  30. 

It  was  visible  in  all  parts  of  the  six 
counties  I  traversed  in  that  period. 
They  wpre  Genesee,  Monroe,  Livings¬ 
ton,  Ontario,  Seneca,  and  Tompkins. 
Everybody  and  his  brother  was  at  it. 
Hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day,  farmers 
were  putting  up  bright,  clean,  baled 
hay,  cut  in  the  stage  that  was  near 
enough  to,  although  past  highest  feed¬ 
ing  value,  to  make  mighty  good  feed¬ 
ing  this  winter. 

In  the  hrea  mentioned,  probably  more 
hay  was  harvested  and  put  away  day 
by  day  than  ever  happened  since  our 
forefathers  cleared  the  land.  Hours 
meant  nothing. 

In  all  the  travel,  I  did  not  see  a  single 
horse  at  work,  although  the  occasional 
team  was  observed  in  pasture,  standing 
side  by  side,  with  their  heads  over  the 
fence  watching  the  busy  scene  of  me¬ 
chanized  haying. 

Not  all  the  equipment  was  strictly 
modern,  and  even  the  most  modern 
equipment  was  not  what  we  will  have 
ten  years  hence.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  equipment  had  improved,  and  farm¬ 
ers,  as  never  before,  were  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  good  haying  weather. 

SCREENINGS 

Because  contracted  pea  acreage  for 
processing  has  for  years  been  declining 
in  western  New  York,  for  want  of  good 
yields,  there  is  real  pleasure  in  noting 
that  the  Lake  Ontario  plain  has  had 
two  fine  crops  in  a  row,  with  this  cool 
season  topping  last  year’s.  We’ve  no 
peas  ourselves,  but  our  three  adjoining 
neighbors  each  has  some  acreage 
which,  at  this  writing,  July  7,  is  about 
ready  and  looks  wonderful.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  General  Foods  (Birds-Eve)  this  year 
offered  farmers  no  peJ  contracts 
around  any  of  its  New  York  operations. 
Certain  of  their  plants  have  contracted 
pea  acreage  for  an  unbroken  span  of 
more  than  50  years.  Birds-Eye  now 
looks  westward  for  peas. 

|  *  *  * 

After  singing  the  praises  -of  1958  as 
a  vintage  year  for  flavor  and  yield  of 
rhubarb,  which  is  another  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  a  cold,  damp  spring  also  has 
its  merits,  I  might  now  guess  that 
strawberries  need  more  heat  and  a 
warmer  soil  than  rhubarb.  To  me,  the 
strawberries  of  our  general  region 
lacked  a  little  something  of  sweetness 
and  flavor  lip  to  the  Fourth  of  July- 
This  being  only  the  seventh,  I  still  hope 
to  locate  a  quart  or  two  of  a  quality 
to  tickle  my  palate. 

•  *  *  * 

Seldom  has  nitrogen  been  mentioned 
here  as  a  fertilizer  for  grasslands.  This 
season  we  applied  210  lbs.  per  acre  o 
ammonium  nitrate  to  one  6-acre  piece, 
and  175  lbs.  to  a  12-acre  piece.  This  is 
,the  first  time  that  straight  nitrogen 
has  ever  been  used  at  Hayfields  on 
grasslands  still  carrying  a  worthwhi  e 
population  of  legumes.  It  wouldn’t  have 
been  done  this  season  except  that  these 
fields  are  beyond  their  prime  in  legume 
yield  and  are  to  be  plowed  for  corn  m 
1959.  Thus  the  effect  of  nitrogen  in  has¬ 
tening  the  disappearance  of  legumes 
realty  doesn’t  matter.  It  is  general ) 
accepted  that  a  dose  of  nitrogen  on  a 
pasture  or  hayfield  with  a  good  stan 
of  tall  growing  grass  will  return  douo  e 
its  cost,  or  better. 


WORLD  CHAMPION 

All-Breed  Fat  Record 


% 

LEE’S  HILL  KEEPER’S  RAVEN  171673 

34,850  Milk  1579  Fat  365-3X 


The  Lees  Hill  Farm  herd.  New  Vernon,  N.  J.,  has 
been  fed  exclusively  on  G.L.F.  Super  Test  since  1926. 
Nearly  fifty  records  over  1,000  pounds  of  fat  have 
been  made  during  that  time. 


WORLD  CHAMPION 


WORLD  CHAMPION 


Guernsey  Milk  Record 


HADDON’S  M.  IDA  1^45498 

28.787  Milk  1235  Fat  365C-3X 


Haddon  s  M.  Ida  of  Grayce  Farms,  Dalton,  Pa.,  is  the 
first  Guernsey  on  AR  test  ever  to  produce  over  100 
pounds  of  milk  a  day.  While  making  this  record,  Ida 
was  fed  9,125  pounds  of  G.L.F.  Super  Test. 


WORLD  CHAMPION 


Living  Lifetime  Milk  Record 


KORNdYKE  BEETS  JANNECK  SEGIS  2065418 

276,176  Milk  9921  Fat 


FAIRLAWN  ACTOR’S  FAITHFUL  1505608 

23,298  Milk  911  Fat  365C-3X 


Sr.  3  yr.  Guernsey  Milk  Record 


This  is  “Old  Nit’s  record  to  April  20.  The  Clark 
Bowen  herd,  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  has  won  the  State  top 
production  award  seven  out  of  the  last  eight  years. 
G.L.F.  Super  Feeds  have  been  fed  for  30  years. 


This  senior  3-yr.-old  record  also  places  Faithful  19th 
for  milk  production  in  the  entire  Guernsey  breed. 
Faithful,  as  well  as  Ida  and  the  140  other  Guernseys 
at  Grayce  Farms,  is  fed  G.L.F.  Super  Test. 


The  right  combination  of  breeding,  management  and  feeding 
produced  these  championship  records.  More  milk  in  the 
Northeast  is  produced  on  G.L.F.  than  on  any  other  feed. 


G.L.F.  DAIRY  FEEDS 


Quality  That  Pays  Off  on  the  Farm 


/ 


(442)  14 
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N TpEA  6-ton  wagon 


...and  the  extra  3  tons  cost  you  only  $48! 


See  how  the  frame  can  twist  and  flex? 
That's  the  kind  of  punishment  this  New 
Idea  wagon  (loaded  with  12.000  lbs.  of 
pig  iron)  took  on  the  New  Idea  torture 
test  track.  In  weeks  of  testing,  equivalent 
to  years  of  hard  farm  use.  the  New  Idea 
wagon  outlasted  every  other  make. 


C  section  channels.  Draft  bracket  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  an  extra  large  king  pin.  Ex¬ 


clusive  tongue  hinge  assures  long  wear. 


It’s  built  big.  6-ton  capacity  means 
fewer  trips.  Extra  wide  72-inch  tread 
gives  greater  stability  on  rough  ground. 
Wheelbase  is  expandable  from  7  to  10 
feet.  (From  9  to  12  feet  at  extra  cost.) 


It  trails  true.  Proved  under  maximum 
load*  on  the  highway,  overland  in  hilly 
country'.  The  first  wagon  available  with 
2-wheel  or  4-wheel  electric  brakes. 


It’s  engineered  tough.  Axles  and 
chassis  are  constructed  of  formed  steel 


It’s  a  good  buy!.  Only  about  $16  per 
extra  ton  over  a  quality  3-ton  wagon, 
without  tires.  Only  about  $27  more  per 
extra  ton,  with  new  tires.  See  this  king- 
size,  heavy  duty,  6-ton  wagon  at  your 
New  Idea  dealer's  now.  Or  mail  coupon 
for  literature. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  division  Avco  distributing  corp. 


Dept.  499,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  literature  on  your 


□  6-ton  Heavy  Duty  Wagon 

N  a  me _ 

T  own _ 


□  Multi-purpose  Farm  Wagon 

_ Street— 

_ A _ S  ta  te 


□  Wagon  Box 


this  yearl 
be  sure  to  attend 


the  8th  annual 


NY  ABC  cattle  show 


August  1-2 


Judd  Falls  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  part  of  NYABC's  18th  Annual  Meeting 


SCHEDULE  OF  EVENTS 
8:30  A.M.  Friday,  August  1 

Judging  starts  with  calf  classes  and  is  followed  with  yearling 
and  cow  classes  and  selection  of  junior,  senior  and 
grand  champions  by  5  P.M. 

See  exhibits,  dams  of  young  sires  and  take  tours  to  bull  barns, 
laboratory  and  office  building. 

t 

8:00  P.M.  Friday ,  August  I 


18th  Annual  meeting  of  NYABC  local  association  delegates— five 
directors  to  be  elected.  Distinguished  Service  Award  Technician 
to  be  named— goal  adopted  for  1958-'59. 


8:30  A.M.  Saturday,  August  2 


Junior  showmanship  contest  starts,  followed  by  judging  of  junior  and 
senior  gets,  three  best  females  bred  by  exhibitor  and  county  herds. 
See  exhibits,  dams  of  young  sires  and  take  tours  of  bull  barns, 
laboratory  and  office  building  throughout  the  day.  Pony 
rides  for  children! 


2:00  P.M.  Saturday,  August  2 


Parade  of  animals  grouped  by  sire. 

SEE  YOU  AT  THE  NYABC  HEADQUARTERS  ON  AUGUST  1  &  2. 


INEW  YORK  <K> 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.O.  BOX  528-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1 940. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  July  19)  1953 


Andy  Danish  Named  New  York 
Poultry  man  of  the  Year 


FARMER  who  started  as  a  boy 
with  a  four-by-four  chicken 
coop  and  later  became  one  of 
t)ie  nation’s  most  widely  ac¬ 
claimed  poultrymen  was  presented  an¬ 
other  honor  at  Ithaca  July  8. 

Andrew  E.  Danish  of  Troy  was  cited 
as  New  York  State’s  1958  Poultryman 
of  the  Year.  He  was  presented  a  cita¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  Poultrymen’s  Get- 
Together  on  the  Cornell  University 
campus.  The  award  is  given  annually 
by  the  New  York  State  Poultry 
Council. 


Robert  Marshall  of  Ithaca,  president 
of  the  Council,  made  the  presentation. 
He  said  Danish  \\^Ps  being  recognized 
for  the  “hundreds  of  man-hours  he  de¬ 
voted  to  the  poultry  industry  over  the 
past  ten  years. 

“Andy  Danish  has  had  a  hand  in  al¬ 
most  every  northeastern  poultry  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  help  the  poultryman 
and  the  industry,”  Marshall  said. 

Danish  is  mainly  a  poultry  breeder. 
He  has  11,000  White  Leghorns  and 
New  Hampshires  'on  his  60-acre  Rens¬ 
selaer  County  farm. 

In  1944,  Danish  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  by  Breeder’s  Gazette  magazine 
as  the  Champion  Poultry  Farmer  in  the 
nation.  Last  February,  he  wqs  one  of 
55  leaders  in  business,  agriculture,  and 
labor  who  conferred  with  President 
Eisenhower  on  the  role  of  food  in  the 
national  welfare. 

Danish’s  chickens  have  won  just 
about  every  poultry  contest  there  is. 
His  birds  have  copped  top  prizes  in 
New  York  State,  Vermont,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Massachusetts,  and  Florida.  He 
won  nine  prizes  in  the  county  poultry 
congress  in  1940. 

Besides  chickens,  Danish  has  taken 
up  cattle.  In  1945,  he  started  a  Jersey 
herd  with  five  calves  and  within  sev¬ 
eral  years  his  cows  were  among  the 
State’s  best  producers. 

Danish  has  served  as  president  of  the' 
State  Poultry  Council,  the  Northeast 
Poultry  Producers  Council,  the  Rensse¬ 
laer  County  Extension  Association,  the 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  of  New  York  State, 
and  other  organizations. 

He  started  his  commercial  poultry 
enterprise  during  the  depression  with 
800  chicks  and  350  layers.  Now,  he  sells 
about  150,000  baby  chicks  a  year — most 
of  them  to  neighbors  within  20  miles  of 
his  farm. 


but  will  have  marketing  agreements 
with  handlers. 

“Quality  control  and  some  regulation 
of  production  will  be  features  of  these 
agreements,”  he  predicted. 

Reed  added  that  he  doesn’t  think  co- 
operative  integration  means  “loss  of  in¬ 
dependence.” 

“I  have  a  fi*m  conviction  that  the 
family  type  poultry  farm  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  the  most  efficient,”  he  declared. 
“The  advantages  of  extremely  large 
operations  over  10,000  birds  have  been 
exaggerated.” 

Reed  indicated  that  Northeast  poul¬ 
trymen  should  not  be  overly  worried 
about  competition  from  western  grain 
states  and  the  South.  He  said  egg  pro¬ 
duction  in  North  Atlantic  states  has 
jumped  31  percent  since  1945  while  out¬ 
put  has  dropped  3  and  4  per  cent  re¬ 
spectively  in  the  grain  states  and  the 
South. 


—  a.  a.  — 

STATE  FAIR  SHOWS 
CONTINUED  GROWTH 


AS  striking  examples  of  the  steady 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
various  characteristics  of  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  officials  cite: 

The  enlargement  and  beautification 
of  the  grounds;  the  expansion  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  its  structures;  the  broad¬ 
ening  of  facilities  for  the  exhibits  of  in¬ 
dustry  afid  agriculture; 

Also,  the  establishment  of  larger, 
more  modern,  and  more  convenient 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★★★ 


A  good  example  is  the  best  ser¬ 
mon. — Thomas  Fuller 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


A  Look  Ahead 

Prof.  Frank  D.  Reed,  poultry  special¬ 
ist  at  the  University  of  Maine,  told 
about  600  poultrymen  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  Get-Together  that,  look¬ 
ing  ahead,  he  could  “not  see  vertical' 
integration  or  contract  farming  of  the 
type  now  dominant  in  the  broiler  indus¬ 
try  as  becoming  a  very  big  factor”  in 
egg  production. 

Reed  said  egg  producers  can  look  for 
“cooperative  integration.”  Here,  poul¬ 
trymen  would  operate  as  independents. 


quarters  for  the  activities  of  the  Youth 
Division,  with  emphasis  on  the  present 
day  demands  of  the  youth  of  the  4-H 
and  the  Future  Farmers  of  America; 
the  widespread  improvements  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Women's  Division,  and 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  land 
for  larger  and  more  handy  parking 
space. 

Other  progressive  steps  include  the 
construction  of  the  new  Grange  Hall, 
additions  to  the  Harriet  May  Mills 
Building  and  the  Youth  Building. 

The  Fair  opens  in  Syracuse  on  Fri¬ 
day,  August  29  and  runs  through  Sat¬ 
urday,  September  6. 


—  a.  a.  — 


NEW  YORK  WOMAN 
IS  NATIONAL  CHAMP 

A  HOUSEWIFE  from  New  York  who 
had  never  before  entered  a  cooking 
contest  won  the  title  of  National  Chick¬ 
en  Cooking  Champion  at  the  annual 
Delmarva  Chicken  Festival  last  month. 
She  won  over  a  field  of  186  entries  that 
included  two  state  champions  as  well 
as  scores  of  other  top  home  chicken 
cooks  from  17  states  and  2  foreign 
countries. 

She  is  Mrs.  Barbara  Marks,  32,  of 
Wantagh,  Long  Island,  whose  entry 
“Chicken  Tarragon  Champignon”  was 
judged  top  dish  in  a  contest  which  pro¬ 
duced  what  a  distinguished  panel  of 
judges  termed  the  best  cooking  and 
finest  recipes  in  years.  John  E.  Lc- 
Baron,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  was  the  only  male 
winner.  He  took  sixth  place. 


NEW  SEER  FIRM 

ANEW  California  seed  firm,  the 
Waterman-Loomis  Company,  open¬ 
ed  offices  for  business  at  1015  Chestei 
Avenue,  Bakersfield,  California,  July 
This  was  a  merger  of  two  well-known 
companies,  nationally,  in  the  seed  busi¬ 
ness,  J.  C.  Loomis  Co.,  and  Maricopa 
Seed  Farms. 

The  J.  C.  Loomis  Co.  has  operated 
for  thirty  years  with  its  headquarters 
at  Hemet,'  California/  Maricopa  Seed 
Farms  has  been  owned  and  operated  b) 
Ward  Cl  Waterman  of  Bakersfield  since 
1951. 

Both  of  the  original  companies  hai 
specialized  in  the  certified  improve 
alfalfa  seed  industry.  Ward  C.  Wa  ei 
man,  president  of  the  new  company 
states  that  the  merger  will  effect 
higher  level  of  efficiency  and  quality 
service  to  its  customers  in  all  phases  ti¬ 
the  industry.  Mr.  Loomis  will  serve  ^ 
executive  vice-president  and  genera, 
manager  of  the  California  operations. 

Mr.  Waterman  also  announces  that 
Dr.  David  F.  Beard  has  resigned  ni 
position  as  Chief  of  the  Forage  a 
Range  Research  Branch,  Crops 
search  Division  of  the  United  S  a 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Beltsvi 1  > 
Maryland,  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
terman-Loomis  Company  as  director 


research. 
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2- Even  50,000  Dairymen  Teamster  Members 
Would  Be  Outvoted  30  to  1  By  Others  In 
The  Union. 


What  Chance  Would  You  Have 
In  The  Teamsters  Union 
Where: 


l-The  Objectives  Of  Its  Vh  Million  Members 
Are  Not  In  The  Best  Interests  of  Dairymen. 


DAIRYMEN! 


You  have  a  50-50  Chance  in  a  Tug-of-War  at  your  County  Fair, 


■  ,->  *  '  f  ,  i  v*  /  * \ 

3- Most  Union  Officials  And  Members  Have 
Had  No  Experience  With  Dairying  And  Milk 
Marketing. 

GO  FORWARD  WITH  THE  ORGANIZATIONS  YOU  CONTROL-YOUR 
COOPERATIVE -AND  THIS  AGENCY -AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  79 
CO-OPS  WITH  A  20-YEAR  RECORD  OF  GAINS  FOR  DAIRYMEN  . . 

METROPOLITAN  COOPERATIVE  MILK  PRODUCERS’ 

BARGAINING  AGENCY 

Room  118,  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 

-  \ 

REPRESENTING  79  DAIRY  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

i  «  f  | 


(444''  1 6 


American  Agriculturist,  July  19J  1953 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  worn,  initial 
or  group  of  numeral*.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURISTS  P.  O.  Box  514. 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  reouired. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 

steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 

Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. _ _ 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden .  Tuesday  at  Caledonia, 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town."  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


AYRSHIRES 

REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  ready  for 
service  this  fall,  polled  or  horned.  Start  your 
polled  herd  now.  Write,  visit  Partridge  Hill  Farm, 
Barneveld,  New  York.  


BROWN  SWISS 

FOR  SALE:  3  registered"  Brown  Swiss  heifers. 
One  is  27  months,  old;  two  are  15  months  old. 
These  heifers  are  artificial  daughters  of  Lee’s 
Hill  Archduke  Pearson’s  Design  and  Blockland 
Laird  Prancer.  Call  North  Adams,  Mass.  — 
Mohawk  35910. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more!  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Wing  Hall.  Cornell  University.  Ithaca. 

New  York  v _ 

PUREBRED  YEARLING  ANGUS  heifers,  vac¬ 
cinated.  Also  four  yearling  steers.  Gordon  Davis, 
Branchport,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS  _ 

FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  POLLED  Herefords, 
cows  with  calves.  Two  herd  sires.  Jas.  M.  King, 

Chenango  Forks,  New  York.  Phone  3210. _ 

POLLED  HEREFORDS  —  Purebred,  certified 
herd.  Cows  with  calves,  3  yearling  bulls,  7  heif¬ 
ers.  Francis  Warner  Chenango  Forks.  R.D.  1. 
N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS  _ 

FOR  SALE;  Shorthorn- yearling  bulls  and  bull 
calves.  Arthur  Campbell,  Morton  Hill  Road, 
Roscoe,  New  Ydrk. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS _ 

marketHZour  livestock  through  your 

nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay.  Plenty 
of  good  -buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta. 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


SHEEP 


THIS  IS  YOUR  INVITATION  to  attend  New 
York  State  Sheep  Improvement  Project’s  15th 
annual  show  and  sale  at  9  A.M.- — at  1  PvM.  to 
be  held  at  the  Livestock  Judging  Pavilion,  Cor¬ 
nell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  on  Saturday, 
July  26,  1958)  including  80  head  of  top  Suffolk, 
Hampshires,  Dorset,  Corriedale,  Columbia,  Shrop¬ 
shire  and  Southdown  rams  and  ewes.  Auctioned 
by  Harold  Hill,  Albion,  N.  Y.  For  Catalogs 
write  to  Charles  Brinkerhoff,  Interlaken,  N.  Y., 

Sales  Manager. _ , _ 

REGISTERED  SyFFOLKS  and  registered  Mon- 
tadales.  J.  Hoge,  Hopewell,  New  Jersey. 


GOATS  _ 

STAINLESS  STEEL  "iVHLKING  PAILS,  strain 
ers,  bottlecaps,  leather  collars,  etc.  Send  25<e  loi 
catalogue,  refunded  with  first  order.  Hoeggei 
Supply  Co.,  Box  A,  Milford,  Pa. 


DOGS  _ 

GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke,  New  York. 
BOXERS  —  CROPPED.  INOCULATED; "  Cham 
pionship  breeding.  They  satisfy.  John  ihurbei 

Ithaca.  New  York  _ _ _ 

ESKIMO  SPITE  PUPPIES  pure  white,  fine  pets. 
$25  each.  Albert  Lasher,  136  East  State  St.. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y.  _ 

SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES.  Quality,  hunt¬ 
ers.  Fair  prices.  Luettgens,  RD1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 
ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  good  all-around 
farm  dogs.  Excellent  for  driving  cows.  Males 
$10.00;  females  $7.00.  Sydney  Peters.  Callicoqn, 

New  York. _ _ 

MASTIFF  PUPPIES— the  ideal  big  dog  for  a 
family  pet.  Anabel  Heyen,  R.F.D.,  Katonah, 

New  York.  _ 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  puppies 
from  excellent  farm  cow  dogs.  Males  $20, 
females  $18.  Mrs.  Ira  Pegg,  Moms,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS _ 

SUNNY  BROOK  vVILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  i  black 
pullets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires— ail  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  foi 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar. 

Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y  Phone  8-1611. _ 

BLOODTESTED  ROCKS,  REDS,  Crosses,  all 
heavies.  $6.00  per  100.  Leg.  broiler-fryers,  $1.7o 
— 100.  Ship  at  once.  COD.  Crestwood  Farms. 

Sheridan  7,  Pa. _ '  _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs— early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggS — important  with  tne  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  W’c  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers.  RD  5A.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

Pnone  4-6336  _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS — Franchised  hatchery 
for  Mount  Hope  Queens.  Also  first  generation 
Harco  Reds.  Harco  Sex-links,  and  Lawton  White 
Rocks.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Crosses  are  tops 
for  meat.  Hatches  every  week.  N.Y.,  U.S. 
approved,  Pullorum-typhoid  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks.  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504, 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS.  Rocks,  Reds,  Hamp- 
s hires.  Crosses,  Leghorns.  Write  Surplus  Chick 
Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 


PULLETS _ 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS — available 
at  all  times— from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets).  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms  Inc.  A  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106.  Hudson.  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611 


BABY  CHICKS 


TARPAULINS _ 

CANVAS  COVERS— Tarpaulins  —  Save— Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
witn  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8.  $5.04;  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Aug  2  Issue . 

Aug.  16  Issue . 

6  . 

Sept.  20  Issue  . 

1 

PRINTING 

ENVELOPES  —  500  HEAVY  WHITE,  postpaid : 
3%x6% ,  $3.77;  4%x9%.  $4.85.  Honestypress. 

Putney,  Vermont. 


DUCKS 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  July  $25.95- 

100.  Meadowbrook.  Richfield  2,  Penna. 


JANSEN  STRAIN  Khaki-Campbell  ducklings — 
12-$4.0.0;  25-?6.50;  100-$21.00.  Howard  Butler, 
Otego,  New  York.  


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  POULTS — EGGS— BROAD  BREASTED 
Bronze.  October,  November,  December  delivery. 
Lukert’s  Hatchery  East  Moriches.'  N.  Y  Phone 
CE  3-0427  


_ RABBITS _  _ 

RAISE  ANGORA.  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 

$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details 
White’s  Rabbi  try.  Delaware.  Ohio. 


SEND"  FOR  FREE  COPY  NKBA  Rabbit  News 
Box  243,  Thompson.  Conn. 


FISH 


FISH  FOR  FARM  PONDS.  Bass,  trout,  walleyes, 
muskies,  channel  cats,  bullheads,  blue,  red  gills, 
crappies,  rock  bass,  perch,  sheepheads,  white 
bass  Acquatic  plants..  Send  10?  for  literature  and 
prices  to  Zetts  Fisfo  Hatchery.  Drifting,  Penna.- 


BEES 


PACKAGE  BEES.  MY  NORTHERN  -  BRED 
Italians  and  Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and 
productive,  they  will  produce  your  honey  and 
pollinate  your  crops.  Two  pounds  $4.60;  three 
pounds  $5.70.  queens  included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10 
per  package.  Extra  queens  $1-50  each.  None 
COD.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 

Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FI.  SMITH.  Ark.  Free 
Catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


HELP  WANTED 


FARM  COUPLE — 10  lane  care  of  small  farm  m 
northern  New  York.  Man  to  be  handy  with  tools; 
wife  to  be  neat  and  plain  cook.  Steady  job.  Ail 
conveniences.  Good  pay.  ^pply  Box  514-TK, 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  AVAILABLE  OCT.  1st.  Quali¬ 
fied  top  working  herdsman,  one  who  can  handle 
responsibility  for  100  head  purebred  Holstein  herd, 
70  milkers.  Located  Finger  Lakes,  N,  Y.  Mod¬ 
ern  barn,  pipeline.  Herd  average  over  12,000  last 
year.  Salary  based  on  ability  to  profitably 
produce.  Box  514-VO,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  INCOME!  Show  friends  won¬ 
derful  box  assortments  of  Christmas  and  All 
Occasion  greeting  cards.  Tremendous  values.  Low 
prices.  Profits  to  100%  plus  bonus.  No  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Write  for  Feature  assortments  on 
approval.  Free  sample  album  of  personal  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  and  stationery.  New  England  Art 
Publishers,  North  Abington  M-726,  Mass. 


MARRIED  MAN  WANTED  for  general  farm,  no 
dairy.  Capable  of  supervising,  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Living  quarters  furnished.  M.  Pivmck, 
170  Great  Hills  D.R.,  South  Orange,  N.  J.  Tele¬ 
phone  S.O.  3-0104. 


MARRIED  MAN  WANTED  for  general  dairy 
farm  operations.  Six  room  house  with  modern 
conveniences.  Call  after  6  P.M.  Albert  Wegner, 
R.F.D.  3.  Lincoln  Hwy.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Telephone  Kilmer  5-7395. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER  How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime  Raising  Earthworms!’ 
Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill.  Texas. 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 


IRIS— PERENNIAL  SUPREME.  More  color,  size 
— -6  assorted-  $1.25.  Luettgens  RD1.  Freehold. 
New  Jersey.  v 


THE  WORLD’S  MOST  COMPLETE  bulb  book 
listing  thousands  of  rare  and  unusual  items  from 
every  corner  of  the  world.  Chuck  full  of  bar 
gains— many  bulbs  as  low  as  2?  each.  Send  25? 
coin  or  stamps.  Growers  Exchange,  Farming- 
ton  12,  Michigan. 


CACTI  SUCCULENT  ASSORTMENT  10  tor  $2.00 
postpaid.  Price  list  10?.  Feldmans,  Dept.  A, 
1707  Robindale,  West  Covina,  Calif. 


SILOS 

SILO-MATIC  SILO  UNLOADERS  and  Scru 
Feed’r  Auger  Bunk  Conveyors  teed  cattle  me 
chanically.  Save  time  and  labor  Built  for  years 
of  dependable  seivice  by  Van  Dusen  &  Co.  (nc 
Wayzata  Minnesota  ■ 

REPAIR  PARTS  FOR  WOOD  tile  and  concrete 
silos.  5  types  of  new  silos.  Also  used  wood  silos. 
Trade-ins  accepted.  Silo-Matic  unloaders.  Even- 
Flo  distributors.  W  J  Walker.  RD#2.  Norwich. 
New  York. 

SILOS.  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy.  P.D.  #2.  Norwich,  New  York. 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS.  Cheeseclotn 
150  yards  by  36’  in  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.00  prepaid  50%  less  mill  once  losepn  Hein 
Thornwood  New  York 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  pockette 
album  25?;  12-35?.  Young  Photo  Service  62C 
Schenectady  1.  N.  Y 

REAL  ESTATE 

WANTED.  ALL  TYPES  FARMS  acreage,  vil 

lage  and  rural  awelling,  business  opportunities 
tor  sale,  phone  or  write.  .  VV  Werts  Real 

Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York 

POULTRY  FARM — 4  ACRES.  2400  laying  ca¬ 

pacity,  blacktop  road,  6  room  house  all  con¬ 
veniences,  garage,  3  brooder  coops  All  m  excel 
lent  condition.  Gus  Wiek.  Hawley  Penna. 

WANTED  TO  BUY — farm  in  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 

shire,  Vermont  or  Connecticut.  Have  no  down 
payment  but  trust  in  God  to  lead,  provide.  Have 
good  job,  willing  hands,  one  Christian  wife,  four 
children.  What  have  you?  Write  O.  E.  Ivins, 
RD#1,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  RENT — Share  furnished  farm  house,  all 
conveniences.  Elderly  woman  preferred.  Box 
514-JG,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  purchase  best  equipped 
chicken  farm  on  Long  Island.  15  acres,  owner  is 
retiring.  Write — R.  P.  Silleck  Agency.  Ctitchogue, 
New  York.  Phone  Peeonic  4-6786. 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

ELECTRIC  FORK  LIFT  TRUCK.  2000  lb.  127’ 
lift.  Sit  down  rider  type,  with  Edison  Odorless 
long  life  battery  and  heavy  duty  charger.  Also, 
walkle  type  electric  pallet  truck,  4000  lb.  7” 
lift  with  charger.  lA  of  new  price  Hawley  Smith 
Co..  Croton  Falls  4,  New  York. 

SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be¬ 
tween  plants  and  rows  Including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  this. 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to 
first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe.  DePere  49.  Wis. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings  Terms 
Nold  Farm  Supply  Rome  N.  Y. 

CIDER  &  WINE  PRESSES — New  and  rebuilt. 
Repairs  and  supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Catalog 
#58.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co..  185  Oak¬ 
land  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts 
appliances  Free  delivery*  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1.  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors,  12  Cedar.  Akron.  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CARD  decorating.  Del 

tails  free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22,  Calif. 

LET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  nwHeyTTr 

you  Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkir  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 


DRESSES  24?;  SHOES  39?:  MEN’S  suits  $4.95; 

Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Transworld  164  AF.  Christopher.  Brooklyn 
12.  New  York. 


IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS,  made  spe 
cifically  for  tatting.  Full  10%’’  size,  white  only 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  E.  &  S 
Sales.  'Dept.  A  P  O.  Box  417.  New  Haven,  Conn 

MEN’S  BRIEFS  AND  TEE  shirts.  DacroiTrein 
forced  collars,  combed  yarn,  processed  minimum 
shrinkage,  white.  Small,  medium,  large,  extra 
large.  Mixed  sizes  in  either.  $6.95  dozen.  Post¬ 
paid.  Check  or  money  order  E.  Mathers 
Stafford,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — GARDEN  IN  BEAUTY  and  comfort, 

Japanese  silk  “Fan  Hat."  Chic  for  beach  wear, 
Winsome  and  practical.  $1.00  postpaid.  Hammond 
Imports  Dept  A.  Box  81.  Masonville.  New 
Jersey 


EXQUISITE  SEA  SHELL  earrings,  2  pairs  $1.00. 
$4.80  dozen.  White’s,  1416  Boylan,  Clearwater 
Florida. 


SEW  AND  WIN  WITH  COTTON  BAGS.  24  cash 

prizes  and  a  Singer  Portable  sewing  machine  at 
your  state  or  regional  fair.  Week’s  entertain¬ 
ment  in  New  York  City  and  valuable  gifts  for 
national  winners.  Write:  Cotton  Council,  Box 
9906,  Memphis  12,  Tenn. 

CUT  YOUR  SHAMPOO^  BILLS  in  half.  Make 

new,  delightful,  soapless  shampoo  for  personal 
use — resale.  Simple,  easy.  Sample  free.  Chemical 
Service,  Martville,  N  Y. 


STAMPED  LINENS  FOR  EMBROIDERY  of 
painting.  Buy  direct  from  manufacture^  and 
save.  Send  for  free  catalog.  Merribee.  16  West 
19th  St.,  Dept.  705.  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

COMPLETE  LIGHTNING  ROD  SERVICE  De 

signed  for  you.  Underwriters  Laboratories  ap 
proven  Free  inspection.  Free  survey  and  esti 
mates  Morse-Cotlins.  Inc..  14S-H  Coddingtoi 
Road  Lihaca,  N.  Y  Phone  4-0445. 


HOME  FIRE  ALARM -Detects  tires  Howls  in 
stant  warning.  Protect-  family.  Free  literature 
Champlain  Industries.  Grand  Isle  2,  Vermont 

PAINT — FAC  TORY  PRICES.  Free  samples.  bnu« 

White  Paint  Co  ,  Dept.  AA,  Toledo  2,  Ohio. 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  price) 
free  Cassel  65  Cottage  Middletown.  N.  Y 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHER-— Not  a  foam  or  liquid 
or  an  empty  Ineffective  gas  but  a  solid  cloud¬ 
burst  of  powder  that  dooms  fire  instantly.  IL- 
4B:C  rating.  Gauge  lor  visual  inspection  519.93 
cash  with  order  postpaid — COD  $3.00  with  order. 
“Fesca,”  224  Pawtucket  Ave.,  Pawtucket.  R.  I. 


MAKE  REAL  LEAF  JEWELRY-  decorations. 
Nature’s  own  colors.  New  opportunity,  pront- 
able  business,  hobby  Write  for  details.  Cari- 
craft,  Pocono  Lake,  Penna. _ _ _ 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”— $1.00  YEAR,  20f 
copy.  Log  Cabin  Life,  Old  Forge  16,  Ixew  York 


Lexington,  Mass. 
Classified  Advertising  Dept. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

We  have  advertised  our  pigs  in  your 
paper  a  good  many  seasons  always  will1 
excellent  results.  The  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  classified  advertising  columns  cer¬ 
tainly  pay  off. 

Very  truly  you^ 

\  WM.  J.  DAILEY 

Dailey  Stock  Farm 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York 


SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar 

keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  managei  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig. 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y, 


HAY  AND  OATS 


HAY"  WANTED — Alfalfa,  timothy,  clover— finest 
quality.  Field  or  barn  loading.  S.  A.  Rauch, 
New  Hope,  Penna.  Volunteer  2-2081. 


FOR  SALE:  HAY  first  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa-timothy  mixed  feeding  hay;  mulch  hay; 
wheat  straw;  ear  corn.  James  Kelly,  137  E. 
Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Phone  I-I Q-92885. 
FOR  SALE ;  Kiln  dried  hardwood  sawdust  and 
Canadian  hay.  Western  Connecticut  and  eastern 
New  York.  F.  O.  Dutton,  Brandon.  Vermont. 
FOR  SALE:  50  TONS  early  cut,  baled  alfSlfa 

hay.  Lonergan  Brothers,  Homer,  New  York. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

FREAK  AND  ALBINO  animals  and  birds.  Fays, 

Madrid.  New  York. 


Use  This  Handy  Blank  for  Your  Classified  Ad 


American  Agriculturist, 
Advertising  Department, 

P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Please  insert  my  classified  advertisement  (copy  below)  in.......... . issues,  starting 

with  the  . . .  issue: 

TO  COUNT  WORDS:  See  upper  left  hand  rorner  of  Subscribers'  Exchange  Page- 


Name 


Address  For  Accuracy  Pleose  Print 

I  enclose  $ .  for . !*words  at  15c  a  word  for  each  time  the  ad  is  to  v 


\ 


f 
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IT  (445)' 


Testing  Herds  for  Brucellosis 


In  order  to  ship  milk  into  New  Jersey 
now,  and  to  New  York  Markets  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1959,  the  following  testing 
standards  for  brucellosis, must  be  met: 

Milk  Ring  Tests— 

(a)  Milk  ring  tests,  if  employed  rout¬ 
inely,  shall  be  conducted  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  not  less  than  once  every 
six  months. 

(b) .  Negative  milk  ring  tests  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  qualify  the  animals  in  the 
herd. 

(c)  Herds  found  to  be  suspicious  to  a 

Need  PURE  BRED 

Holstein  Heifers  ? 

Each  year  we  have 

aa  REGISTERED  BRED 
HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 

(pasture  bred)  due  to  freshen  mid  August 
through  September. 

We  buy  carefully  selected  Pure  Bred 
calves  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks 
old— of  GOOD  breeding— and  out  of  dams 
with  exceptionally  high  production.  We 
rear  them  under  favorable  conditions  — 
excellent  pastures  and  top  quality  alfalfa 
hay. 

Our  Prices  Are  Reasonable 

We  provide  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
foundation  stock  or  REPLACEMENTS  to 
breeders  and  dairymen  who  realize  that 
it  is  worthwhile  paying  a  few  more  dol¬ 
lars  for  heifers  with  high  producing 
inheritance. 

Bred  to  Registered  Bulls  of  exceptional 
ancestry.  FOUR  generation  Pedigree  with 
each  heifer. 

Bangs  Cert.— T.B.  Accred.— Vaccinated 
F.  C.  BAKER 

FURNACE  BROOK  FARM 

South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont 
1  Miles  North  of  Bennington,  Vt. 

40  Miles  Eastf  of  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Phone  Bennington  5750  • 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
unnkmg  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don  t  wait  -  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

_  U nan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 

act  m  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A,  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
n  .Scn*e  kaPPy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 

V  bO  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


TENTH  CANANDAIGUA  SALE 


Thurs.,  July  24,  1958,  7:00  P.M. 
ot  Sale  Barn,  on  the  Ontario  County 
Fairgrounds,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

85  registered  Holsteins  (selected  by 
Adrian  Personious) 

iahCCi,"atetl’  39  Day  blood  test.  Inspected  by  Veterinar- 
Fe^'i.l'!ast  °.t  tilB  consignments  are  eligible  for  Interstate, 
satining  dispersal  of  milking  herd  of  Hallcrest  Farms, 
Sknii  r-  i  a  n '  m  a  I  s  sell,  including  one  Jr.  herd  sire. 
Golden  Woodmaster.  Three  daughters  of  Meadow 
ngs  Follow-On  Laird  (V.G.-G.M.) 

A  larn6**' 0 9  '4  i’*10'06  fresh  and  close-up  Canadian  Cows. 
Ln-.u  ass.ol'tment  of  calves  and  young  service  age  sires. 
cn  available.  Catalogs  at  ringside. 


HARRIS  WILCOX 

Sdle  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer  —  Bergen,  New  Yorl 
Members  of  the  State  &  National 
Auctioneers'  Association. 


P STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

- - FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

j  Easily  erected 'Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  lor  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Dealers  Wanted 


Priced?-  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 

Write  fn?8 c®  ,$3-a4:  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68. 

16  ’or  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

ATW nnn  'i'll s  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

4  HAWLPV  MT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
LtY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


_ 


milk  ring  test  shall  he  blood  tested 
within  45  days  after  the  test. 

Blood  Tests — 

(a)  Herd  shall  be  blood  tested  every  12 
months  when  no  milk  ring  tests  are 
employed. 

(b)  Blood  tests  disclosing  no  reactors 
shall  qualify  the  herd  for  the  12 
months  following  the  blood  test. 

(c)  Reactors  revealed  on  blood  tests 
shall  be  eliminated  as  a  source  of 
milk  and  within  30  days  of  the  pos¬ 
itive  blood  test  shall  be  eliminated 
from  the  herd,  and  within  60  days 
the  herd  shall  be  retested. 

Failure  to  meet  these  standards  will 
result  in  rejection  of  milk  and  loss  of 
market. 

Meeting  the  requirements  for  ship¬ 
ping  milk  into  New  Jersey  doesn’t  meet 
the  requirements  for  shipping  cattle 
from  New  York  into  other  states.  Here 
are  the  requirements  for  inter-state 
shipments : 

New  Jersey  was  declared  a  modified 
certified  state  by  the'USDA  on  June 
6.  All  states  bordering  New  York  (with 
one  exception!  are  now  modified  certi¬ 
fied  as  brucellosis  free. 

The  animals  must  come  from  certi¬ 
fied  herds  or  certified  areas. 

Herds  may  be  certified  as  brucel¬ 
losis-free  after  at  least  3  clean  ring 
tests,  at  least  90  days  apart,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  clean  blood  test. 

This  certifies  the  herd  for  a  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  they  are  re¬ 
certified  by  another  negative  blood 
test  at  the  herd  owner’s  expense. 
In  New  York  State,  Schenectady  and 
Sullivan  counties  are  the  latest  to  join 
the  modified  certified  area  group.  This' 
brings  the  number  of  counties  to  7, 
with  several  others  due  for  certification 
shortly. 

—  A.  A.  — 

AYRSHIRE  SALES 

Aug.  9 — Adirondack  Club  Sale,  Fair 
Grounds,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.;  Pete 
Schuyler,  chairman,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12 — Southern  Tier  Club  Sale, 
Fair  Grounds,  Afton,  N.  Y. ;  Howard  J. 
Davenport,  pres.,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  4 — New  York  Production  Sale, 
Fair  Grounds,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.;  Chas. 

M.  Rodriguez,  chairman,  Cropseyville, 

N.  Y. 

Oct.  22 — Allegany-Steuben  Club  Sale, 
Fair  Grounds,  Bath,  N.  Y.;  Floyd 
Loper,  chairman,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29 — Finger  Lakes  Club  Sale, 
Fair  Grounds,  Canandaigua,  N.<Y. ;  Ger¬ 
ald  E.  Evans,  sec’y.,  Georgetown,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

MARYLAND  4-H  TEAM 
TOPS  ROYAL  SHOW 

•j 

MARYLAND’S  4-H  dairy  judging 
team  has  done  it  again.  For  the 
sixth  time  they  took  the  honors  in  in¬ 
ternational  competition. 

The  USA  team  scored  1237  points  to 
top  Scotland  (1216)  and  Wales  (1152) 
at  the  Royal  Livestock  Show,  Bristol, 
England,  July  3.  Howard  Stiles,  20. 
Frederick,  took  top  individual  honors 
with  a  score  of  328.  Roberta,  Messer, 
16,  Gaithersburg,  placed  fifth  with  a 
score  of  315.  James  Ray  Hill,  19,  Wood¬ 
bine,  scored  seventh  with  307  points. 
Jerry  Ensor,  20,  Forest  Hill,  scored 
14th  with  287  points. 

This  year  is  the  11th  year  Maryland 
4-H  dairy  teams  have  competed  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Team  coaches  are  John  Morris, 
University  of  Maryland  Extension 
dairy  specialist,  and  M.  Gist  Welling, 
assistant  county  agent,  leader.  Mrs. 
Welling  is  with  the  group  as  a  chap¬ 
erone. 

Howard  Stiles,  the  top  scorer  in  the 
contest,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
T.  G.  Stiles.  His  other  honors  include 
winning  a  Jersey  calf  presented  at  the 
350th  anniversary  of  Jamestown,  Va., 
last  year.  He  has  also  won  state  and 
sectional  honors  for  his  4-H  dairy  pro¬ 
ject  work.  This  year  he  was  chosen  a 
national  winner  of  the  National  Jersey 
Youth  Achievement  contest. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

July  20-26  —  National  Farm  Safety 
Week. 

July  20 — State  of  Maine  Dairy  Goat 
Show  at  Maine  Breeders’  Co-op,  Vassal- 
boro.  Mrs.  Byron  L.  Sawyer,  sect.,  Star 
Rte.,  Belgrade,  Me. 

July  24,  25 — Maine  Potato  Blossom 
Festival  and  annual  meeting,  Maine 
Potato  Council,  Limestone. 

July  25-27 — National  Morgan  Horke 
Show,  Northampton,  Mass. 

July  26 — New  York  Purebred  sheep 
sale,  Cornell,  Ithaca. 

July  28 — Western  New  York  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Field  Day  at  the  Pike 
Fair  Grounds,  New  York. 

July  28-30  —  National  Alfalfa  Im¬ 
provement  Conference,  Cornell,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  1,  2  —  New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Co-operative  Annual  Meeting 
and  Show,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  5-7  —  Pennsylvania  Flower 
Growers  Educational  Conference,  at  the 
University. 

Aug.  7 — Empire  State  Potato  Club 
Field  Day,  William  Jackson  Farrq, 
Savannah,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  9 — N .  Y.  Hereford  Annual 
Field  Day,  Ithaca. 

Aug.  11-15— State  4-H  Club  Vege¬ 
table  Grading  Short  Course,  Univ.  of 
Maine,  Orono. 

Aug.  12— State  Plowing  Contest,  On¬ 
tario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  14 — State  4-H  Club  Tractor 
Driving  Contest,  Univ.  of  Maine,  Orono. 

August  15,  16  —  Seventh  Annual 
Lumberjack  Round-up,  Branbury  Beach 
State  Park,  Lake  Dunmore,  Vermont. 

Aug.  16 — Station  Field  Day,  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Storrs. 

Aug.  16 — Annual  field  day,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel. 


Get  MORE 

for  your 
silo  dollars! 
more  VALUE 

Just  compare  this  husky 
Craine  beauty  with  ordinary 
concrete  silos — you’ll  see  dif¬ 
ferences  worth  many  dollars 
— for  which  you  don’t  pay  a 
penny  extra! 

more  STAVE 

The  Craine  Concrete  Stave 
is  nearly  4"  thick — has  5  in¬ 
sulating  air  cells  that  give 
you  extra  thermal  protection 
against  frost  —  a  better, 
warmer  silo  for  better  feeding 
all  year  round. 

more  STRENGTH 

Staves  are  tongue  and  groov¬ 
ed  on  all  four  sides  to  form  a 
solid  wall  that  will  stand  any 
test  of  time  or  climate.  Non- 
pourous  —  resists  acids  — 
made  from  finest  aggregates. 
Get  the  facts  before  you  buy. 

.  .  .  get  a 


WtM 


Free 
silo  book 


CRAINE 
concrete 

silo 


CRAINE,  INC.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  Dept.  A-718 
Send  free  illustrated  booklet  on  Craine 
Concrete  Silos  and  name  of  my  dealer. 


Name.... 

Address.. 


■—OUR  5  6  T  H  YEAR- 


Complete  Dispersion 

Empire  Polled  Hereford 
Ranch 

Selling  63  Lots  93  Head 

4  Bulls— 42  cows,  30  with  calves 
at  foot— 17  bred  and  open  heifers. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  26  12:30  P.M.  EDST  MANNSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Located  on  Highway  11  —  40  miles  north  of  Syracuse,  I  hour  drive  to  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  1000  Island  Bridge. 


Owner  FREDERICK  PHINNEY  &  SONS 

Featuring  SV  Beau  Perfection  14,  son  of  ALF  Choice  Domino  6,  1947  National  Champion  Bull. 
Cows  of  John  Lewis,  (ALF)  — Robert  Halbert— John  Rice— Victor  Domino— Beau  Perfection  246— 
Hazford  and  Real  Silver  breeding. 

Herd  is  accredited  for  T.B.  and  Brucellosis  No.  D6377,  Calfhood  vaccinated.  Herd  will  be 
tested  30  days  prior  to  sale,  and  bred  cows  will  be  examined  for  pregnancy.  Auctioneer: 
Col.  A.  W.  Hamilton,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue 

Sale  Manager  ROYER  and  SCHROEDER,  Glenwood,  Maryland 


Phone:  Sykesviile,  Md.  530 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing- 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Presenting  America's  Most  Versatile,  Loveable  Pleasure  Horse 


THE  NATIONAL  MORGAN  HORSE  SHOW 

Three-County  Fair  Grounds,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

JULY  25  -  JULY  26  -  JULY  27 


~^VII  day  and  evening  Friday  and  Saturday,  Sunday  afternoon 

300  Registered  Morgans  —  —  73  Classes 
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FOOD  for  FITNESS 


Alberta  D. 
Shackclton 


a 


*D<ztCy  food  (Zuicte 


VEGETABLE 
FRUIT  GROUP 


a  variety  of  everyday  foods. 

Serving  sizes  may  differ:  small  servings  for  young 
children,  and  extra  large  (or  seconds)  for  very  active 
adults  and  teen-agers.  Choose  additional  foods  both  from 
the  four  groups  and  from  other  foods,  including  butter, 
other  fats  and  oils,  baked  goods,  mixed  dishes,  etc.  These 
additional  foods  should  add  enough  calories  to  complete 
your  food  energy  needs  for  the  day.  Children  need  enough 
food  energy  to  support  normal  growth;  adults  enough 
to  maintain  body,  weight  at  a  level  most  favorable  to 
health  and  well-being. 

Try  to  have  some  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  eggs  at  each 
meal.  Here  are  some  things  to  keep  in  mind  as  you  plan 
your  meals  and  make  choices  from  the  four  food  groups: 

1.  Milk  Group.  Everyone  should  have  some  milk  every 
day;  otherwise  it’s  impossible  to  obtain  the  calcium  need¬ 
ed  for  strong  bones  and  teeth.  Be  sure  that  your  children 
have  at  least  3  to  4  glasses  a  day.  Teen-agers  need  at 
least  4  cups,  adults  at  least  2  cups,  pregnant  women  4 
or  more  cups,  and  nursing  mothers  6  or  more  cups. 

Besides  calcium,  milk  provides  high  quality  protein, 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


HE  EASIEST  way  to  plan  balanced 
meals  is  to  follow  a  new  daily  food 
guide  developed  by  nutritionists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  You  just  select  the  main  part  of 
your  diet  from  the  four  broad  food  groups  pictur¬ 
ed  on  this  page,  and  then  add  other  foods  as 
needed  to  complete  your  meals  and  make  them 
as  Appealing  and  satisfying  as  possible. 

The  USDA  nutritionists  point  out  that  to  keep 
fit,  our  food  should  supply  us  every  day  with 
protein  for  growth  and  repair  of  the  body;  min¬ 
erals  and  vitamins  for  growth  and  to  keep  the 
body  functioning  properly;  and  fat  and  carbohy¬ 
drate  for  energy.  By  following  this  daily  food 
guide  in  planning  meals  for  yourself  and  your 
family,  you  can  get  all  of  these  nutrients  from 
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Easy-To-Make  Aprons 


Keeping  Flowers  Fresh 


By  Blanche  Campbell 


ITH  THIS  one  pattern,  you  can 
make  four  different  aprons.  The 
"His”  and  “Her”  versions  are  perfect 
for  summer  entertaining,  especially 
when  the  cooking  is  done  outdoors. 
Notice  the  handy  detachable  potholder 
pockets. 

These  aprons  would  make  wonder¬ 
ful  gifts  too.  Make  them  gay  and  per¬ 
sonal  by  an  applique  of  someone’s  fa¬ 
vorite  hobby,  whether  it  be  fishing, 
boating,  gardening  or  the  like.  The 
butterfly  trim  and  fish-shaped  pocket 


sand  motifs  come  with  the  pattern,  but 
you  can  also  draw  your  own  ideas  or 
cut  out  designs  from  printed  fabrics 
and  hem  them  in  place. 

This  pattern  will  come  in  handy  the 
next  time  you’re  called  upon  to  make 
something  for  your  church  bazaar.  To 
get  it,  send  35  cents  in  coins  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  Pattern  Service, 
c/o  The  Butterick  Co.,  161  Sixth  Ave¬ 
nue-,  New* *  York  13,  N.  Y.  Ask  for 
Apron  Pattern  No.  8338,  and  write 
your  name  and  address  plainly. 


"par 


(Continued  from 

riboflavin,  vitamin  A,  and  other  nutri¬ 
ents.  Use  it  in  fluid  whole  or  skim 
form,  evaporated,  dry,  or  buttermilk. 
Cottage,  cream,  and  Cheddar  cheeses 
(natural  or  processed)  may  replace 
Part  of  the  milk.  Ice  cream  and  other 
milk-made  foods  can  also  supply  part 
of  it. 

When  substituting  ice  cream  or 
cheese  for  fluid  milk,  you  will  need  to 
keep  in  mind  these  calcium  equiva¬ 
lents: 

V2  cup  of  ice  cream  equals  (4  cup 

milk 

1-inch  cube  of  cheddar-type  cheese 
equals  %  cup  milk 

V2  cup  cottage  cheese  equals  %  cup 

milk 

2  tablespoons  of  cream  cheese 
equals  1  tablespoon  milk 

2.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Group.  Use 
all  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  special 
emphasis  on  those  valuable  as  sources 
°f  vitamin  A  and  vitamin  C  (ascorbic 
acid).  Vitamin  A  is  needed  for 
growth,  normal  vision,  and  healthy 
condition  of  skin  and  other  body  sur¬ 
faces.  Vitamin  C  is  needed  for  healthy 
Sums  and  body  tissues. 

Choose  4  or  more  servings  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  every  day,  including 
°ne  serving  of  a  good  source  of  vita- 
mm  C  or  two  servings  of  a  fair 


Opposite  Page) 

source;  and  1  serving,  at  least  every 
other  day,  of  a  good  source  of  vita¬ 
min  A,. 

Good  sources  of  vitamin  C  are 
grapefruit  or  grapefruit  juice;  orange 
or  orange  juice;  cantaloupe;  raw 
strawberries;  broccoli;  green  pepper; 
sweet  red  pepper.  ’ 

Fair  sources  of  Vitamin  C  are 
honeydew  melon;  tangerine  or  tanger¬ 
ine  juice;  watermelon;  asparagus 
tips;  brussels  sprouts;  raw  cabbage; 
collards;  garden  cress;  kale;  kohlrabi; 
mustard  greens;  potatoes  and  sweet 
potatoes  cooked  in  the  jacket;  spin¬ 
ach;  tomatoes  or  tomato  juice;  turnip 
greens. 

Sources  of  vitamin  A  are  dark- 
green  and  deep-yellow  vegetables  and 
a  few  fruits.  Good  sources  are  apri¬ 
cots,  broccoli,  cantaloupe,  carrots, 
chard,  collards,  cress,  kale,  pumpkin, 
winter  squash,  spinach,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes;  turnip  greens,  and  other  dark 
green  leaves. 

3.  Meat  Group.  This  group  includes 
meat,  poultry,  eggs,  fish,  shellfish, 
and  alternates,  such  as  dry  beans, 
dry  peas,  lentils,  nuts,  peanuts,  peanut 
butter.  These  foods  furnish  iron,  thia¬ 
mine,  riboflavin,  and  niacin,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  excellent  protein  which 
is  needed  for  growth  and  repair  of 


HAVE  FOUND  that  cut  flowers 
will  keep  fresh  twice  as  long  if 
you  give  them  this  simple  care 
daily:  Change  their  water  each 
day,  and  while  you  are  doing  it,  wash 
the  vase  in  warm  soapsuds  and  rinse 
well  in  clear  water.  Before  replacing 
the  flowers  clip  each  stem  end  back 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  cutting  it 
on  the  diagonal  or  slant.  This  allows 
them  to  take  in  more  water,  keeping 
them  fresh  longer. 

A  bit  of  sugar  added  to  the  water  in 
which  flowers  are  kept  will  help  to 
keep  the  flowers  crisp  and  fresh.  One 
aspirin  tablet  in  a  vase  of  roses  will 
help  to  keep  them  fresh  and  beautiful 
longer.  • 

Here  is  a  trick  worth  remembering 
when  arranging  flowers.  When  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  short  stemmed  flowers 
in  a  vase  with  tall  ones,  insert  the 
ends  of  the  stems  in  drinking  straws 
cut  to  the  desired  length. 

Often  a  vase  that  is  tall  enough  for 
long-stemmed  flowers  generally  has 
too  wide  a  mouth  to  hold  the  flowers 
in  position,  but  you  can  correct  this 
by  arranging  strips  of  transparent 
tape  in  criss-cross  fashion  over  the 
mouth  of  the  vase.  Leaves  may  be 
arranged  so  as  to  conceal  the  tape. 


body  tissues: — muscle,  organs,  blood, 
skin,  and  hair.' 

Choose  two  or  more  servings  every 
day  and  count  as  a  serving:  2  to  3 
ounces  of  lean  cooked  meat,  poultry, 
or  fish  (not  counting  bone);  2  eggs, 
1  cup  cooked  dry  beans;  4  tablespoons 
peanut  butter. 

4.  Bread-Cereal  Group:  Choose  4  or 
more  servings  of  whole  grain  or  en¬ 
riched  breads  and  cereals  and  you’ll 
add  essential  B  vitamins,  iron,  worth- 

*  while  amounts  of  protein,  and  food 
energy  to  the  diet.  This  group  in¬ 
cludes  breads;  cooked  cereals;  ready- 
to-.eat  cereals;  cornmeal,  crackers, 
flour,  grits,  macaroni  and  spaghetti; 
noodles,  rice,  rolled  oats,  quick  breads 
and  other  baked  goods  if  made  with 
whole  grain  and  enriched  flour.  Check 
labels  to  be  sure. 

Money  spent  on  a  balanced  diet  is 
the  best  health  insurance  you  can  buy. 
Good  eating  habits  really  do  pay  off 
during  the  years,  as  they  keep  you  in 
top  shape  and  looking  and  feeling 
your  best.  Farm  people  are  fortunate 
in  having  most  of  these  “foods  for 
fitness”  right  at  their  doorstep. 

Sample  Menus 

Here  are  suggestions  from  the 
USD  A  nutritionists  for  menus  for 
three  days,  based  on  the  new  daily 
food  guide: 

1.  Breakfast:  orange  juice,  scramb¬ 
led  eggs  with  ham,  biscuits,  butter, 
milk.  Lunch:  Chicken  soup,  with 
crackers;  American  cheese  sandwich 
on  whole-wheat  bread,  lettuce  and  to¬ 
matoes,  peaches,  cookies,  milk.  Din¬ 
ner:  Broiled  fish  fillet,  buttered  car¬ 
rots,  spiced  beets,  jellied  fruit  salad 
with  cream  dressing,  rolls,  butter, 
cherry  pie,  milk. 

2.  Breakfast:  stewed  apricots,  cook¬ 
ed  cereal  such  as  oatmeal,  toa§t,  but¬ 
ter,  milk.  Lunch:  meat  pie,  cole  slaw 
with  tomato  wedges,  roll  and  butter, 
ice  cream,  cookies,  milk.  Dinner: 
Roast  leg  of  lamb,  whipped  potatoes, 
spinach,  waldorf  salad,  rolls  and  but¬ 
ter,  gingerbread  with  lemon  sauce, 
milk. 

3.  Breakfast:  grapefruit  half, 
poached  egg  on  toast,  toast  and  but¬ 
ter,  milk.  Lunch:  baked  beans  with 
frankfurters,  carrot  sticks,  green 
pepper  strips,  brown  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  banana  cream  pudding,  milk. 
Dinner:  baked  ham,  candied  •  sweet 
potatoes,  buttered  broccoli,  lettuce 
wedge  with  1000  Island  dressing,  roll 
and  butter,  chocolate  cake  with  coco¬ 
nut  icing,  milk. 


Wilted  flowers  may  often  be  revived 
by  putting  them  into  water  as  hot  as 
the  hand  can  stand,  and  then  letting 
them  stand  in  it  until  the  water  cools. 
Of  course,  when  they  are  too  far  gone, 
nothing  will  help.  But  this  is  the  best 
method  I  know  to  give  new  life  to  wilt¬ 
ed  flowers. 

To  keep  cut  flowers  from  wilting 
when  you  have  to  carry  them  any  dis¬ 
tance,  lay  the  stems  on  a  bed  of  damp 
cotton  in  a  box  lined  with  waxed  paper. 
Your  flowers  will  arrive  as  fresh  as  if 
you  had  just  picked  them. 

If  you  do  not  have  enough  flower 
holders,  try  using  flat  fern  cut  up  and 
arranged  thickly  in  a  container.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  good  base  for  the  stems  of  the 
flowers,  and  as  it  absorbs  water,  it  will 
help  to  keep  the  flowers  fresh. 

If  you  want  your  cut  flowers  to  last 
as  long  as  possible,  always  cut  flower 
stems  on  a  slant.  This  helps  to  keep  an 
ample  supply  of  water  flowing  into  the 
stalk  and  up  to  the  blossom. 

An  easy  way  to  lengthen  the  life  of 
bird  of  paradise  blossoms  is  by  wrap¬ 
ping  the  buds  in  wax  paper  when  they 
are  just  ready  to  open,  and  then  tie 
with  raffia  string.  This  'will  hold  the 
orange  petals  within  the  sheath  until 
you  untie  the  raffia.  This  will  also  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  blooms,  since 
there  are  several  blossoms  in  each 
sheath.  I  save  four  or  five  wrapped 
blossoms  this  way  when  I  am  planning 
to  make  a  display  of  cut  flowers  for 
the  table. 

To  keep  cut  flowers  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  whether  home  grown  or  pur¬ 
chased,  remove  as  many  leaves  as  you 
can  before  making  flower  arrange¬ 
ments.  Flowers  lose  moisture  rapidly 
through  the  leaves  after  being  picked, 
and  removing  the  leaves  eliminates 
some  of  the  surfaces  where  evaporation 
can  take  place.  This  should  be  done 
even  if  you  have  to  add  other  greens 
to  replace  the  ones  you  have  removed. 

Slow  down  the  evaporation  from 
leaves  and  cut  flower  stems  by  keeping 
the  storage  temperature  low  and  hu¬ 
mid.  Sometimes  cut  flowers  that  have 
wilted  can  be  revived  by  setting  the 
container  on  a  cool  porch  overnight,  or 
in  the  refrigerator  with  a  temperature 
of  40  degrees. 

The  best  time  to  gather  flowers  is  in 
the  early  morning  or  in  the  evening 
after  the  dew  has  fallen.  Never  cut 
flowers  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  for 
if  you  do  they  are  bound  to  wilt. 

Flowers  for  cutting  should  be  chosen 
carefully.  Select  thosq  that  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  open.  They  will  finish  their 
blooming  in  water  and  last  much  long¬ 
er.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  exceptions 
*  and  they  are  dahlias,  zinnias,  chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  marigolds.  They  keep 
best  if  picked  when  fully  opened.  But 
even  then  never  use  old  blooms. 

Cut  flowers  like  neither  strong  drafts 
nor  excessive  heat.  For  best  results  and 
longer  lasting  flowers,  give  them  a  rea 
sonably  cool  and  shady  place. 
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The  Colonel  from  Connecticut 


Chapter  Two  of  a  Two  Part  Story 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CONCLUSION 


CAUGHT  in  the  awful  dilemma  of 
whether  to  rush  to  Eph’s  side  or  to 
keep  out  of  sight  so  that  he  could  warn 
the  settlement,  Tom  hesitated,  but  only 
for  a  moment.  He  knew  Eph  was  done 
for.  There  was  no  doubt  where  his  duty 
lay.  He  must  get  to  the  settlement.  The 
question  was,  did  the  red  devils  know 
he  was  there,  and  that  there  had  been 
two  of  them  ?  If  they  did,  then  he  was 
probably  surrounded.  In  any  case,  he 
must  try.  To  his  advantage  was  the 
fact  that  he  knew  every  inch  of  the 
topography,  almost  every  tree  around 
the  settlement. 

Have  to  take  a  chance,  he  thought 
grimly,  backed  quietly  into  the  little 
secluded  nook  where  he  and  Eph  had 
been  sitting,  and  let  himself  down  over 
the  three  foot  bank  that  bordered  the 
river.  Crouching  under  the  protection 
of  this  bank,  he  made  his  way  rapidly 
for  the  short  distance  down  the  river. 
Then,  crawling  up  over  the  bank,  Tom 
took  refuge  behind  a  big  pine. 

The  unnatural  quiet  that  had  disturb¬ 
ed  Eph  seemed  still  to  prevail.  Not  a 
wing  rustled  overhead  nor  were  there 
other  sounds  from  underfoot.  Tom 
knew  only  too  well  that  death  lurked 
in  that  seemingly  peaceful  quiet. 

But  it  would  do  no  good  to  stand 
there.  He  had  to  move,  and  move  fast. 


SYNOPSIS 


Much  to  his  disgust,  Tom  Boynton 
and  Eph  Wilson  were  left  to  guard 
the  little  settlement  of  Hadley  while 
Tom's  father  and  most  of  the  men 
of  Hadley  went  off  to  fight  Indians. 

After  circling  the  settlement  early 
in  the  morning,  Tom  and  Eph  stop¬ 
ped  to  rest  on  the  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  Tom  started 
complaining  about  not  being  allow¬ 
ed  to  go  with  his  father,  and  about 
the  quarrel  he  had  that  morning 
with  Mary  Russell,  the  minister's 
daughter. 

Suddenly,  Tom  heard  a  whirring 
noise  in  the  air  and  was  horrified 
to  see  Eph  with  an  arrow  straight 
through  his  neck. 


And  move  he  did.  His  hope  was  to  reach 
at  least  the  edge  of  the  forest  that  bor¬ 
dered  the  settlement  without  being 
seen,  and  apparently  he  did,  for  there 
still  w^is  neither  sign  nor  sound  of  the 
enemy  when  he  reached  the  trees. 

Now  came  the  test.  He  must  cross 
the  clearing  to  the  other  edge  of  the 
settlement,  to  the  little  church  where 
the  folks  were  all  gathered.  He  knew 
that  he  never  could  make  that  run 
'  without  being  seen.  All  that  he  could 
hope  for  was  to  make  the  run  fast 
enough  so  that  there  would  still  be 
some  time  for  the  men  to  rally  with 
their  guns  before  the  savages  were 
upon  them. 

Taking  a  deep  breath  Tom  leaped 
/  from  behind  the  tree,  vaulted  the 
crooked  split  rail  fence  that  bordered 
the  woods  and  started.  He  expected  any 
second  to  feel  the  thud  of  an  arrow  in 
his  back.  He  had  the  feeling  of  being 
in  a  horrible  nightmare  where,  with 
feet  pounding  up  and  down,  he  was 
struggling  to  get  away  from  some  hor¬ 
ror  and  unable  to  make  an  inch  of 
progress. 

He  was  fortunate.  Either  the  Indians 
had  not  seen  him,  or  having  seen  him 
were  not  ready  to  act.  Tom  had  pulled 
the  latchstring  of  the  church  door  be- 
*  fore  the  first  dreaded  war  whoops 
arose  behind  him,  and  he  knew  that  the 
horde  was  on  its  way. 

Bursting  into  the  church,  Tom  saw 
the  heads  of  the  congregation  bowed  in 
prayer,  while  Minister  Russell,  face  up¬ 
turned  to  Heaven,  arms  uplifted,  was 
deep  in  supplication.  In  the  instant 


while  struggling  to  regain  his  breath, 
Tom  thought  ironically  that  just  as  the 
Minister  prayed  for  protection  and 
mercy,  death  in  its  most  horrible  form 
was  closing  in  on  every  side. 

While  Tom  struggled  for  breath 
Minister  Russell  saw  him,  and  was  for 
a  second  aghast  at  the  apparent  sacri¬ 
lege  of  the  interruption.  On  second 
thought  he  realized  that  something  was 
badly  wrong,  and  shouted  to  the  boy: 

“What  is  it,  man?  Speak  up!” 

“Indians!”  Tom  croaked  breathless¬ 
ly.  “Indians!” 

An  audible  sigh  swelled  from  the 
congregation.  Well  accustomed  to  liv¬ 
ing  close  to  danger  and  to  their  arms, 
it  was  still  hard  for  the  men  to  rush 
from  the  extreme  of  quiet  prayer  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  battle.  Fortunately, 
as  was  their  habit,  their  muskets  were 
close  at  hand. 

Like  sheep  rushing  to  slaughter,  the 
Hadley  settlers  jammed  the  church 
portal, .-all  trying  to  pass  through  the 
narrow  doorway  at  once.  Leading  them 
putside,  Tom  noted  that  the  Indians 
had  poured  into  the  fringes  of  the  set¬ 
tlement.  Although  their  plans  for  a 
complete  surprise  had  failed,  the  forests 
now  were  vomiting  forth  dozens  of 
whooping,  screaming  savages.  Their 
noise  was  paralyzing.  Everywhere  Tom 
looked  there  were  Indians  quickly  con¬ 
verging  upon  the  small  disorganized 
group  of  settlers. 

Minister  Russell  tried  to  bring  some 
order  out  of  the  melee,  but  without 
success.  Each  man  fired  in  disorganized 
fashion  at  the  nearest  red  garget.  De¬ 
spite  the  pastor’s  recognized  leadership, 
Tom  knew  that  Minister  Russell’s  lack 
of  military  training  could  result  in  but 
one  end  to  the  skirmish. 

In  the  pause  that  followed  while  the 
Indians  grouped  to  attack  and  the 
settlers -stopped  to  reload,  Tom  wished 
desperately  that  Captain  Lathrop  and 
his  men  were  there,  and  he  thought  of 
the  possible  fate  of  Mary  Russell. 

He  looked  up  and  saw  Mary  standing 
at  his  side,  a  black  smudge  across  her 
cheek,  and  even  before  he  realized  she 
was  trying  to  say  something  to  him, 
he  thought;  irrelevantly: 

“Why  doesn’t  she  go  home  and  wash 
her  face!” 

Then  her  words  penetrated  to  his 
consciousness. 

“I’ll  load  and  you  fire!”  she  said  over 
and  oyer  again.  “I’ll  load,  you  fire!” 

He  grasped  her  arm  roughly. 

“Get  back  into  the  church,”  he  shout¬ 
ed?  “You’ll  be  killed.” 

For  answer  she  snatched  his  empty 
gun  from  him,  loaded  it,  and  forced  it 
into  his  hands.  He  looked  at  her,  grin¬ 
ned  crookedly,  and  without  another 
word  turned  back  to  face  the  forest 
and  leveled  his  gun. 

All  was  quiet,  an  ominous  quiet.  His 
woods-trained  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of 
color  moving  for  an  instant  behind  a 
distant  stump.  Tom  saw  the  flame  leap¬ 
ing  through  the  powder  in  the  pan  of 
his  flintlock  even  as  his  finger  stroked 
the  trigger.  With  the  crack  of  the  mus¬ 
ket,  an  Indian  'howled  dismally,  leaped 
high  in  the  air,  and  falling  forward, 
rolled  over  and  over  down  the  little 
incline. 

As  though  that  were  a  signal,  war 
whoops  rose  from  the  throats  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  red  men  as  they  stood  up  and 
surged  forward.  Tom  stood  in  despair, 
paralyzed  by  the  hopelessness  of  their 
situation.  The  paralysis  gripped  the 
other  settlers,  too,  as  the  men  seemed 
to  wait  for  their  doom. 

Suddenly  among  them,  as  if  by 
magic,  appeared  a  tall  figure  clad  in 
ragged  and  unfamiliar  clothing.  A 
thunderous  voice  sounded  above  the 
shrill,,  shrieks  of  the  Indians  and  the 
irregular  crack  of  the  muskets,  com¬ 
manding  their  attention  with  its  mili¬ 
tary  snap: 

“Attention,  ye  Puritans!  Form  up! 


Form  up!  Form  a  square!  Hold  your 
fire!  Hold  your  fire  until  they  are 
close!” 

Galvanized  out  of  their  lethargy,  the 
men  of  Hadley  formed  a  rough  square, 
under  the  prodding  of  the  whitehaired 
leader. 

“This  is  no  minister,  this  is  a  mili¬ 
tary  man,”  Tom  thought  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  as  he  kneeled  in  a  corner  of  the 
rough  square.  The  stranger’s  voice  kept 
prodding:  . 

“Hold  your  fire!  Fire  when  I  tell 
you!” 

Not  a  musket  spoke,  and  even  the 
Indians’  cries  seemed  less  threatening 
when  measured  against  the  tall  man’s 
assurance. 

“Take  your  time  now!  Wait  Tny  or¬ 
ders!  Aim  low!  Get  your  man!  Shoot  to 
kill!” 

On  every  side,  (  the  red  tide  rolled 
closer.  When  it  seemed  as  though  it 
would  roll  over  the  small  knot  of 
settlers,  their  commander’s  word  snap¬ 
ped  out  like  the  crack  of  a  musket, 

“Fire!”  ' 

Urged  to  united  and  directed  efforts 
by  their  strange  leader,  the  Hadleyites 
made  their  volleys  deadly  and  effective. 
The  withering  fire  rolled*  the  red  tide 
back,  but  time  after  time  it  surged  for¬ 
ward  again. 

Encouraged  by  Mary’s  example  and 
the  presence  of  the  leader,  other  wo¬ 
men  came  from  the  shelter  of  the 
church  to  reload  their  men’s  guns,  or  to 
stand  by  them  in  mute  support. 

Many  times  the  Indians  moved 
against  the  small  band.  Many  times 
and  not  without  effect  they  sent  a  dead¬ 
ly  shower  of  arrows  towards  the  small 
square.  But  always  the  white-haired 
man’s  voice  steadied  the  settlers: 

“Fight,  ye  Puritans!  Fight  for  Crom¬ 
well,  for  England,  for  liberty,  for  God!” 

Sweeping  back  from  one  last  on¬ 
slaught.  the  Indians  picked  up  their 
dead  and  wounded  -and  vanished  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  come,  leaving 
little  trace  except  the  wounds  they  had 
inflicted  upon  a  few  of  the  settlors. 

.  With  time  to  think  clearly  again, 
Tom  turned  to  look  for  the  stranger 
who  had  saved  the  settlement  from 
massacre.  To  his  surprise,  the  unknown 
commander  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Later,  when  some  of  the  men  spoke 
to  Minister  Russell  about  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  stranger,  fearing  he 
had  been  wounded,  and  wishing  to  ex¬ 
press  their  thanks  for  his  timely  in¬ 
tervention,  the  old  pastor  smiled  and 
said: 

“Let  be!  Let  be!  The  stranger  needs 
no  thanks!” 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  Tom  trailed  Mary  down  the 
lane  on  her  way  to  milk.  His  mood  was 
contrite,  and  he  waited  patiently,  his 
arms  resting  on  the  top  rail  of  the 
fence,  while  she  finished  milking.  It 
pleased  her  to  pretend  that  he  was  not 
there,  while  her  strong,  sure  hands 
^completed  the  chore.  Finally  she  arose, 
stool  in  one  hand,  pail  of  milk  in  the 
other,  and  started  for  the  stile.  Tom 
blocked  her  way,  took  the  milk  from 
her  and  deposited  it  carefully  on  top 
of  a  stump.  Then  he  stood  looking  at 
her,  while  she,  with  damp  curls  plas¬ 
tered  to  her  forehead,  returned  his 
look.  To  vex  him  she  pulled  her  brows 
down  in  a  frown,  but  she  couldn’t  re¬ 
sist  the  hurt  look  in  his  eyes  and  a 
smile  soon  replaced  the  frown. 

“Tom,  you  cause  me  more  grief!” 
Maiy  said.  “Whatever  do  you  want 


strange  at  our  house.  I’ve  decided  to 
tell  you  what  you  must  already  have 
guessed.  There  is  a  man  living  at  our 
house,  and  he  has  lived  there  for  a  long 
long  tifne.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Tom.  “I  think  I  can 
guess.  The  man  at  your  house  must  be 
the  stranger  who  saved  the  settlement 
yesterday.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Mary,  “but  do 
you  know  who  that  stranger  actually 
is?” 

Tom  swallowed  a  lump  in  his  throat 

“Poor  Eph  started  to  tell  me  about 
the  Colonels  yesterday.  I’d  guess  it  was 
one  of  them.” 

Mary  nodded.  “He’s  Colonel' William 
Goffe,”  she  said.  “Several  times  the 
King’s  men  nearly  captured  him  and  his 
father-in-law,  Colonel  Whalley,  while 
they  were  hiding  with  friends  down  the 
river  in  the  Connecticut  plantations.  It 
became  unsafe  for  them  there,  so  they 
decided  to  pick  a  town  far  out  on  the 
frontier,  and  came  to  Hadley.  Even 
here  they  didn’t  dare  to  be  seen  in  the 
open.  There  is  always  someone  who 
can’t  be  trusted.  So  father  kept  the  two 
Colonels  hidden  in  our  home.  It  was  two 
years  ago,  when  they  first  came  here, 
and  Colonel  Goffe  has  been  with  us 
ever  since.” 

Although  humbled  by  the  memory 
of  his  unreasonable  jealousy,  Tom  was 
still  curious. 

“You  didn’t  explain  what  happened 
to  Colonel  Whalley,  Mary.” 

“He’s  gone,”  she  answered,  sadly. 

“Gone?”  he  said,  not  understanding, 
“Where  could  he  go?” 

“Where  the  King’s  men  can  persecute 
him  no  more,  Tom.  Colonel  Whalley  is 
dead.” 

“But  how  could  someone  die  in  a 
small  settlement  like  this  and  be  buried 
and  no  one  know  about  it?” 

“A  few  of  the  older  people  did  know 
about  the  Colonels,  Tom,  but  they  pro¬ 
tected  them  and  my  father  by  keeping 
their  mouths  shut. 

“When  Colonel  Whalley  died,”  she 
continued,  “there  was  a  funeral,  but  it 
wasn’t  in  the  church.  It  was  held  in  our 
cellaT.  Besides  my  father  and  Colonel 
Goffe,  a  few  others  who  knew  the  secret 
were  present.  Your  father,  Eph,  and 
Captain  Lathrop  were  there.  Father  let 
me  hold  a  candle  while  he  read  the  ser¬ 
vice,  even  though  I  was  only  half  grown 
at  the  time. 

“Tom,  I  was  never  more  proud  of  my 
father  than  at  that  time.  All  his  good¬ 
ness  and  kindness  made  up  for  some  of 
the  long  dull  sermons  that  you  com¬ 
plained  about  and  came  forth  in  the 
flickering  candlelight  that  night  in  the 
cellar.  When  he  had  finished  reading 
the  verse  that  goes: 

“  ‘I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  Life 
He  that  believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die 
.  .  .,’  I  knew  that  Colonel  Whalley  and 
all  the  rest  of  11s  who  looked  for  free¬ 
dom  in  this  new  land  had  found  it  and 


would  .keep  it.” 

Tom  .winced  as  he  recalled  his  tirade 


of  the  day  before. 

“I’m  sorry  for  what  I  said  yestei- 
day,”  he_  said,  humbly.  “I  didn’t  realize 
what  I  was  sayin’.” 

Mary  gave  him  a  forgiving  smile,  anc 
added : 

“When  the  funeral  service  forColone 
Whalley  was  over,  Mother  and  I  went 
upstairs  while  they  buried  him  in  our 
cellar,'  and  there  he  rests  now.” 

Overcome  by  emotion,  neither  boy 


■fior  girl  could  speak  for  a  m 


onrent. 


now?” 

“It’s  about  yesterday,  Mary.  I’m 
sorry  about  what  I  said  and  thought. 
I’ll  admit  I  was  a  fool.  I  hope  you’ll 
find  it  in  your  heart  to  forgive  me.” 

“No,”  she  answered,  while  his  heart 
sank,  “there’s  nothing  to  forgive.”  His 
ljeart  bounced  back  into  place.  “I’ve 
been  thinking  about  it  and  I  can  see 
how  you  could  think  something  was 


Then  Tom  reached  over  and  too 
Mary’s  hand  and  led  her  into  the  se 
elusion  and  shade  of  a  hearby  tree. 
Shyly  drawing  her  closer  to  him,  he  P11 
his  arm  around  her  and  for  a  long  time 
,  they  stood  there  in  a  world  of  their  0 
While  life  flowed  on  around  them.  A  e> 


a  time  Mary  reached  up  her  arms 


and 


<x  umo  j-YXCLi.  y  jp-'  <1 

standing  on  tiptoe  she  pulled  the  a 
boy’s  head  down  for  a  long,  long  l*1®. 

Then  suddenly  she  gave  him  a  h 
push,  jumped  back  and  started  for 
stile.  ... 

‘Oh,  my  goodness!”  she  cried  to^ 


astonished  boy,  gaping  after  her. 


milk!  It’ll  be  sourer  than  pigs 


swiH!  ’ 
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8588  .  .  .  A  sleeveless  sheath  (or  as 
shown  with  sleeves)  to  depend  on  for 
all  your  casual  needs.  Features  polo 
shirt  neckline  and  welt  pockets.  Printed 
Pattern,  Misses’  sizes  12-20.  Price  500 


8512  .  .  .  Wonderfully  slenderizing 
spectator  dress  with  slightly  bloused 
bodice,  V  neckline,  tabbed  and  collared, 
and  short  cuffed  sleeves.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern,  Half-sizes  12  y2  -24%.  Price  500 


Misses’  12-20 


8370  -  500 
Misses’  12-18 


8370  .  .  .  Shirt-inspired  duster  in 
two  versions:  banded  in  fi’ont  with 
roll-up  sleeves  and  roomy  patch 
Pocket,  or  unbanded  but  belted. 
Printed  Pattern,  Misses’  sizes  12-18: 

Price  500 


8649  .  .  .  Chemise  dress  with  pleat¬ 
ed-princess  styling  has  short  sleeves 
with  contrast  collar,  cuffs,  and  identi¬ 
cal  front  and  back  tabs.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern,  Girls’  sizes  1-6,  Price  350 


Sew-Easy . . . 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers 
dearly.  Enclose  cash,  check  or  money  order  for  total  amount  of  patterns. 
Send  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  DEPT., 
c/o  The  Butterick  Co., 

161  Sixth  Avenue, 

New  York  13,  New  York. 

Patterns  will  be  sent  to  you  immediately  by  first  class  mail. 


i^k. 


AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


The  above  self-propelled  baler,  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  produced,  is 
bringing  the  push-button  age  to  hay¬ 
making.  It's  the  new  New  Holland 
Haycruiser  178,  scheduled  to  make  its 
first  appearance  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  this  year.  Only  a  few  of  the 
new  balers  will  be  made  this  year, 
but  the  company  is  considering  ex¬ 
panded  production  for  the  1959  hay¬ 
ing  season.  A  51  h.p.  engine  gives 
power  to  spare  at  a  baling  rate  of 
400  bales  an  hour. 

Trenching,  loading,  and  dozing  ma¬ 
chines  —  complete  ready  -  for  -  work 
units  mounted  on  Case  34  and  42  hp 
UTILITY  tractors — are  concisely  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  in  8  new  pub¬ 
lications  now  available  free  from  J.  I. 
CASE  CO.,  Racine,  Wisconsin.  A  6- 
page  leaflet  shows  the  company’s  line 
15f  wheel  and  crawler  tractors,  com¬ 
panion  Case-built  backhoes,  front-end 
loaders  and  dozer  blades,  plus  a  large 
selection  of  specialized  attachments. 
In  addition,  6  new  2-page  specifica¬ 
tion  sheets  spotlight  major  operating 
features  and  mechanical  details  of 
individual  tractor-equipment  combin¬ 
ations.  A  seventh  2-pager  describes  a 
5-ton  tilt-trailer  the  Case  Co.  offers 
at  substantial  savings  over  regular 
commercial  models  with  purchase  of 
a  new  Case  machine.  All  literature 
free  upon  request. 

Anyone  wanting  to  know  more 
about  the  carburetor  on  his  car,  truck, 
tractor  or  boat  will  be  glad  to  know 
a  new  edition  of  the  carburetor  hand¬ 
book,  Know  Your  Carburetor,  has  just 
been  published.  Write  PENNSYLVA¬ 
NIA  REFINING  COMPANY,  2795  Lisbon 
Road,  Cleveland  4,  Ohio,  for  your 
free  copy. 

One  of  the  NEW  YORK  ARTIFI¬ 
CIAL  BREEDERS’  Cooperative’s  top 
Holsteins  has  sired  108,000  calves.  Es¬ 
timating  32,000  milking  daughters 
from  these  calves,  this  one  bull  is 
wbrth  about  $750,000  a  year  to  New 
York  farmers,  according  to  Profes¬ 
sors  K.  L.  Turk  and  R.  W.  Bratton 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Cornell.  About  one-third 
of  New  York  State’s  dairy  cows  are 
now  being  bred  artificially. 


The  All-Traction  tractor  tire  contain¬ 
ing  Rubber-X,  a  new  rubber  com¬ 
pound,  is  now  in  production  at  the 
FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.  Tread 
life  and  body  strength  have  been 
substantially  increased  through  the 
use  of  the  new  compound.  An  original 
equipment  tire,  the  All-Traction  is  an 
improved  version  of  the  company's 
Champion  Ground  Grip  tire,  used  by 
manufacturers  on  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  the  new  tractors  produced. 


A  sun  and  rain  canopy  called  the 
"Comfort  Buggy  Top"  is  now  being 
marketed  by  COMFORT  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  is  designed 
with  attaching  brackets  to  fit  tractors 
with,  or  without  fenders  and  can  be 
folded  out  of  the  way  when  not  need¬ 
ed.  Additional  details  are  available 
from  Comfort  Equipment  Co.,  Dept. 
AA,  2609  Walnut,  Kansas  City  8, 
Missouri. 

With  new  Hudson  Hanging  Feed¬ 
ers,  a  turn  of  a  clamp-screw  near 
the  top  of  the  hopper  permits  the  pan 
to  be  raised  or  lowered  to  change  the 
rate  of  feed  flow  into  the  pan.  No 
tools  are  needed  to  make  the  adjust¬ 
ment.  Feeders  may  be  set  on  the  floor 
for  young  birds  or  suspended  from 
the  ceiling.  Available  in  5  sizes.  They 
are  manufactured  by  H.  D.  HUDSON 
MFG.  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A  new  manual  designed  to  be  of 
practical  help  to  poultrymen  operat¬ 
ing  cage  layer  plants  and  to  those 
contemplating  such  operation  has 
been  published  by  THE  BEACON  MILL¬ 
ING  COMPANY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

The  52-page  illustrated  booklet  is 
available  without  cost  within  the 
BEACON  service  area,  elsewhere  a 
small  charge  is  made.  The  booklet 
may  be  obtained  from  Beacon  Advis¬ 
ors  and  dealers  or  by  writing  to 
THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  Cay¬ 
uga,  N.  Y. 

Springtime  fresh  gra'ss  for  feeding 
every  day  of  the  year  is  now  possible 
with  a,  new  Grass  Incubator  devel¬ 
oped  by  The  BUCKEYE  INCUBAT¬ 
OR  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  grass  is  grown  in  shallow  cul¬ 
ture  trays  inside  the  incubator.  An 
incubator  measuring  12’  long,  10’  wide 
and  8’  high,  built  inside  or  outside, 
c^n  grow  45  tons  of  fresh  green  grass 
a  year.  This  size  unit  can  provide 
sufficient  food  for  from  20  to  30  dairy 
cows  from  its  60  culture  trays.  Each 
tray  will  produce  from  25  to  35 
pounds  of  green  grass  from  four  to 
five  pounds  of  grain  in  the  six-day 
period. 

For  further  information  write  Hy¬ 
droponics  Division,  Bficlteye  Incubat¬ 
or  Co.,  Dept.  AA,  Box  420,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. 


Designed  to  offer  the,  operator  a 
"straight  down"  view  of  the  gather¬ 
ing  unit  is  this  brand  new  semi- 
mounted  model  of  the  New  Idea  No. 
10  one-row  corn  picker  manufactured 
by  NEW  IDEA  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
Coldwater,  O.  Weighing  only  2250 
lbs.  and  featuring  an  appreciably 
shorter  coupling  length,  the  new  pick¬ 
er  fits  seven  popular  tractor  models. 


(450)  22 


80  Acres  of  Golden  Legume 


NE  OF  THE  most  interesting 
half  days  I  have  had  in  a  long 
time  was  spent  recently  visit¬ 
ing  my  friend.  Martin  Beck,  on 
his  farm  at  Malloryville,  near  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  The  chief  reason  for  my 
visit  Was  to  study  Martin’s  80  acres 
(yes,  I  said  80)  of  birdsfoot  trefoil. 
70  acres  in  pasture  and  10  in  meadow. 

In  all  my  life  *o f  close  association 
with  farms  and  farming,  I  have  never 
seen  so  much  good  pasture  as  Martin 
has,  and  it  was  all  birdsfoot  trefoil. 
Although  the  cows  had  been  in  it  for 
days,  much  of  it  was  still  a  foot  high. 
Unlike  almost  any  other  forage,  the 
cows  like  it  just  as  well,  full  grown, 
as  they  do  when  it  is  smaller.  One  of 
the  many  good  things  about  birdsfoot 
trefoil  is  that  it  is  just  as  productive 
and  the  cows  like  it  just  as  well  in  a 
dry  time  in  August  as  in  June. 

Martin  has  77  Holstein  milkers  av- 
eraging  over  400  lbs.  butterfat  and 
11.500  11  is.  of  milk  per  year.  When 
one  looks  at  the  pasture  that  these 
cows  have,  he  knows  why  their  produc¬ 
tion  is  so  good.  Although  the  pastures 
are  rotated,  so  heavy  is  the  production 
oT  trefoil  that  most  of  them  have  to  be 
clipped,  sometimes  yielding  enough 
after  pasturing  to  he  worth  harvesting 
for  hay.  Empire,  according  to  Martin’s 
experience,  is  the  best  birdsfoot  trefoil. 
It  growls  long  and  late  so  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  harvesting  of  the 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa.  He  has  tried 
European  birdsfoot  trefoil,  particular¬ 
ly  on  10  acres  of  meadow  for  hay,  but 
does  not  think  that  this  is  quite  as  good 
as  Empire. 

Starling  with  birdsfoot  trefoil  in 
1950.  Martin  has  growm  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  it  every  year,  planting  a 
larger  and  larger  acreage.  He  has 
never  had  a  failure  and  does  not 
believe  there  is  much  need  of  one  if 
taken  to 


care  is 


get 


good  seeding. 


little  birdsfoot  trefoil  in  all  the  grass 
seedings„  After  using  lime  for  many 
years,  the  PH  on  Martin’s  soil  is  good, 
but  he  still  uses  from  1  to  2  tons  per 
acre  with  about  300  lbs.  of  0-20-20 
fertilizer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  dairyman  can 
see  that  great  acreage  of  trefoil,  the 
largest  and  the  best  1  have  ever  seen, 
with  Martin’s  big  herd  of  hue  Holstein 
cows  up  to  their  knees  in  it  without 
being  inspired  to  try  this  wonderful 
legume  on  his  own  farm. 


We  walked  over  a  new  seeding  of  tre¬ 
foil  where  it  was  difficult  to  see  much, 
but  it  w7as  there  just  the  same  and  will 
come  on  later.  Martin  thinks  that  farm¬ 
ers  sometimes  get  discouraged  about 
what  they  think  is  a  poor  stand  of  tre¬ 
foil  when,  if  they  would  just  be  pa¬ 
tient,  it  will  pick  up  later  to  cover  the 
ground.  Most  of  Martin’s  farm  is  a 
gravelly  loam  but  one  of  the  advantag¬ 
es  of  trefoil  is  that  it  will  grow  on  a 
variety  of  soils.  Once  you  get  a  good 
stand,  it  will  last’ for  many  years. 

At  the  rate  of  6  to  7  lbs.  of  trefoil 
seed  to  the  acre,  the  seed  costs  from 
$10  to  $12.  For  nurse  or  companion 
crop.  Martin  always  uses  oats,  recom-, 
mending  a  little  lighter  than  usual 
seeding  of  oats  of  about  5  pecks  to  the 
acre.  Garry,  he  thinks,  is  the  best 
variety. 

All  birdsfoot  trefoil  seedings  are  in¬ 
oculated,  in  recent  years  by  sowing  a 


GET  THE  BIO  PICTURE 

DECENTLY,  85  New  York  telephone 
x drivers  met  in  Ithaca  to  learn  how 
to  drive  a  car  or  truck  more  carefully. 
They  were  already  almost  perfect 
drivers. 

In  this  driving  school,  emphasis  was 
put  on— HOW  TO  SEE— and  what  to 
watch  out  for.  One  of  the  instructors 
in  the  school  said  that  four  out  of  five 
drivers  get  into  accidents 'because  they 
fail  to  use  their  eyes  correctly  and  not 
fast  enough  to  spot  traffic  hazards. 

Principles  for  better  driving  taught 
at  the  school  include: 


1.  “Aim  high  in  steering."  Take  an 
occasional  quick  glance  well  ahead  at 
the  center  of  the  intended  driving  path. 

2.  “Get  the  big  picture.  View  the 
car  just  ahead  as  a  tiny  part  of  the  big 
roadway  scene.  Watch  nothing  in  de¬ 
tail. 

3.  “Keep  your  eyes  moving.  ’  This 
prevents  fixed-stare  driving. 

4.  “Leave  yourself  an  out.  A  slop¬ 
ping  margin  ahead,  and  an  open  space 
at  least  on  one  side. 

5.  “Make  sure  they  see  you.  Don  t 
assume  the  other  driver  will  do  the 
expected. 

To  this  excellent  instruction.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  driving  oj.it  on  a  road 
from  a  side  road  or  lane,  ahead  of  fast 
traffic,  is  one  of  the  most  discourteous 
and  hazardous  tricks  of  bad  driving. 
The  driver  on  the  road  may  have  to  put 
on  his  brakes  suddenly.  In  any  case,  he 
almost  always  has  to  slow'  down  un  til 
you  get  up,-  speed. 

Another  bad  habit  by  too  main 
drivers  is  getting  too  close  to  the  car 
ahead.  This  is  the  reason  why  three  or 
four  cars  sometimes  pile  up  in  one 
accident. 

Of  course  many  accidents  are  caused 
by  driving  too  fast,  but  it  is  also  wrong 
on  a  fast  road  to  drive  too  slowly. 

Almost  all  these  principles  can  be 
covered  by  one  w'ord.  “courtesy. 
There  is  more  discourtesy.' on  the  high¬ 
ways  today  than  there  is  anywhere  else. 
And  discourtesy  leads  in  many  cases 
to  accidents. 

WHY  COST  OF  CARS 
HAS  JUMPED 


Martin  Beck  shows  me  with  justifiable  pride  his  wonderful  stand  of  birdsfoot  tretoii. 


egs  and  throw'  their  bodies 


average 


•THE  RETAIL  price  of  an 

automobile  now  is  $2,833,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  authority.  Ten  years  ago, 
it  wasjmly  $1,888.  Of  that  retail  cost 
of  $2,833,  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
amount  *to  $916;  materials,  $1,204; 
taxes,  $462;  depreciation  of  plant  and 
equipment.  $90;  profit.  $161.  The  only 
cost  that  has  not  increased  in  ten  years 
is  profit.  Ten  years  ago.  it  was  $221. 


Cow  Paradise:  70  acres  of  knee-high  birdsfoot  trefoil  in  Martin  Beck's  pasture. 
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When  you  pay  your  income  and  real 
estate  taxes,  they  of  course  are  onlv  a 
part  of  the  tax  story.  Hidden  taxes 
like  those  on  cars,  are  in  everythin® 
you  buy. 

WALK  WITH  PIUDE 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy,  1  toed  out  so 
far  that  it  was  almost  a  deformity. 
Finally,  a  doctor  friend  told  me  that 
unless  I  corrected  the  way  1  walked,  I 
would  surely  have  trouble  in  my  hack 
and  legs  later.  So  I  worked  at  it  and 
walk  now  almost  with  my  feet  straight 
ahead.  That’s  the  way  the  Indian? 
walked  and  ran,  and  because  they  ran 
with  their  feet  placed  properly, 
straight  ahead  and  on  the  balls  of  their 
feet,  they7  could  keep  up  a  jog  trot  and 
go  long  distances  in  one  day. 

Even  in  these  days  of  automobiles, 
the  average  person  walks  from  three 
to  six  miles  a  day.  Farm  people  all 
w  alk  much  more  than  this  in  their  end¬ 
less  rounds  of  chores  and  work.  There¬ 
fore.  it  is  very  important  how  you 
walk. 

Most  people  walk  awkwardly.  If  vou 
don’t  believe  it.  watch  people  walking 
on  the  street.  See  how  they  swing  their 
feet  and 
around. 

To  walk  for  grace  and  health,  keep 
your  feet  nearly  straight  ahead,  walk 
with  a  little  spring  in  your  legs  and 
feet,  and  keep  trying  to  avoid  twisting 
or  sw  inging  your  hips.  Keep  the  three 
big  weight  centers  of  your  body  (that 
is.  your  head,  your  chest,  and  your 
hips)  in  an  erect,  straight  line.  Prac¬ 
tice  this  and  breathe  deeply.  Thinking 
of  your  whole  chest  as  a  deep  well,  try 
breathing  to  the  bottom  of  the  well 
every  lime. 

(.BOD  EXPERIENCE 

IT  IS  GOOD  for  one  who  writes  for 

*  farmers  to  have  at  least  enough  con¬ 
tinuing  practical  experience  to  realize 
what  the  farmer  is  up  against. 

This  year,  we  have  quite  a  large  gar¬ 
den  planted  in  an  isolated  place  where 
there  is  plenty  of  vermin,  particularly 
rabbits,  ft  rained  so  much  it  has  been 
difficult  to  keep  the  quack  out  of  the 
garden,  in  fact  we  have  to  do  it  all  over 
again  every7  week. 

We  had  a  long  row'  of  beets,  veil 
started,  and  plenty  of  beans  which  the 
rabbits  gnawed  right  off  to  the  ground. 
All  of  which  is  discouraging  until  I 
remember  that  a  good  or  poor  garden 
is  of  little  account,  compared  to  what 
it  means  to  a  farmer  to  lose  a  whole 
c/op  or  crops  on  which  his  livelihood 
depends. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

I N  ORDER  to  get  the  bang  out  of  this 

*  story  that  I  did,' you  must  be  old 
enough  to  remember  traction  engines 
and  to  realize  what  a  great  fortune 
$3,000  was  when  we  w'ere  yroung. 

Along  about  1900.  a  y7oung  farmer 
hard  pressed  financially,  thought  he 
might  pick  up  some  extra  morfey  from 
custom  work,  so  he  wrote  to  Sears 
Roebuck  asking  them  what  a  traction 
engine  and  thrasher  would  cost. 

After  a  long  time  he  got  a  reph 
from  Sears  Roebuck  stating  that  the) 
did  not  manufacture  traction  enguie- 
nor  thrashers,  but  that  they  had  in 
quilted  from  a  manufacturer  who  1 
and  the  cost  was  $3,000. 

By  return  mail  they7' got  this  letter 
from  the  y7oung  farmer. 

Dear  Sears  Roebuck: 

If  I  had  $3,000,  what  the  h-  do  you 
think  I  would  want  of  a  traction  engme 

an 4  tfiratifipr  ? 


J 


American  Agriculturist,  July  19,  1958 

Be  Sure 
It’s 

Licensed ! 

"Regarding  my  claim  against  the  in¬ 
surance  company,  I  have  not  received  any¬ 
thing  from  them  except  excuses  why  they 
do  not  pay  it.  I  think  it  would  be  useless 
for  you  to  spend  any  more  time  trying 
to  collect  this  for  me  but  I  want  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  for  your  efforts  in 
this  matter.  Of  course,  I  have  stopped 
paying  premiums  on  the  two  policies  I  had 
with  them. 

"Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  your 
large  family  of  subscribers." 

We  were  sorry  we  were  unable  to 
help,  but  this  was  an  unlicensed  com¬ 
pany,  so  there  was  nothing  we  could  do 
except  write  them  and  hope  they  would 
settle. 

Whenever  a  subscriber  inquires  about 
an  insurance  company  we  tell  him 
whether  or  not  it  is  licensed  by  the 
Insurance  Department  of  the  State  in 
which  he  lives.  The  fact  that  a,  com¬ 
pany  is  not  licensed  isn’t  necessarily 
proof  that  it  is  unreliable,  but  _we 
always  feel  it  is  safer  to  deal  with 
licensed  companies  which  are  subject  to 
the  strict  regulations  of  the  State  In¬ 
surance  Department.  Then,  in  the  event 
of  a  disputed  claim,  the  services  of  the 
Insurance  Department  are  available  to 
the  policyholder. 

—  A.  A.  — 


IT’S  A  CONTRACT! 


"My  husband  signed  up  for  a  corres¬ 
pondence  course  and  the  salesman  told 
him  he  wouldn't  be  pressed  for  payment. 
The  company  sent  him  8  little  pamphlets 
to  study  but  he  hasn't  studied  any  of 
them  and  hasn't  sent  any  exams  in.  He 
has  paid  in  $30  and  now  they  want  him 
to  poy  $190  more. 


"I  understood  that  if  he  wasn't  sending 
in  exams  or  receiving  any  more  books,  or 
in  other  words  not  using  it,  he  wouldn't 
have  to  pay  for  something  he  didn't  have. 
We  are  now  receiving  letters  from  the 
school,  threatening  to  sue  if  payment  isn't 
made.  If  we  had  bought  some  article  we 
Were  using  and  not  paying  for  it  I  could 

understand  it." 

This  is  an  accredited,  reliable  corres¬ 
pondence  school,  and  by  signing  the 
contract  our  subscriber’s  husband  obli¬ 
gated  himself  to  pay  for  the  course,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  he  com¬ 
pleted  it. 


IT  is  because  a  contract  is  binding 
that  we  warn  our  readers  to  be  sure 
before  signing  for  a  correspondent 
course,  that  they  have  the  ability,  per 
severance,  time  and  money  to  .complete 
the  course. 


—  A.  A.  — 

IGNORE  verbal 
PROMISES 

II A 

H  representative  of  a  correspondence 
course  got  me  to  sign  up  for  a  course, 
stating  that  after  three  lessons  the  com- 
Pony  would  give  me  work  to  do  to  more 
0n  pay  for  my  course.  Now  the  company 
says  they  do  not  help  sell  work  or  get 
a  market  for  anyone. 

I  ve  paid  in  $60.00  and  they  are  try- 
'"9  to  collect  $10  or  $20  every  month 
*  rough  a  collecting  agency.  I  am  not  able 
mancially  and  my  health  is  not  good 
enough  to  continue.  I  don't  want  any 
"’ore  threatening  letters  and  I  don't  want 
0  finish  the  course.  They  insist  I  pay 
whether  I  take  the  course  or  not.  I  call 
ls  Iroud.  Can  you  stop  them?" 

We  find  that  this  art  course  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  National  Home  Study 
ouncil,  which  means  that  they  are  re- 
lable  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  ful- 
^  Uieir  part  of  the  contract.  However, 
i  s  ls  another  case  of  a  person  sign- 
&  a  contract  on  the  basis  of  promises 
ade  by  an  agent  and  we  cannot  re¬ 


peat  often  enough  that  verbal  promises 
made  by  agents  are  not  binding. 

The  written  contract  which  you  sign 
is  the  binding  agreement  and  either 
party  can  be  held  to  it.  This  company 
could  «not  be  attacked  on  the  basis  of 
fraud  unless  it  could  be  shown  definite¬ 
ly  that  they  are  not  doing  as  they  agree 
in  the  contract. 

- A.  A.  - 

A  ”COLD  TRAIL” 

"I  have  had  dealings  with  the  company 
whose  invoices  are  attached  and  I  cannot 
get  a  refund  of  all  that  is  due  me.  Would 
you  please  try  to  collect? 

"I  wrote  the  Better  Business  Bureau  and 
they  got  a  settlement  but  it  was  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  because  it  was  not  for  the  entire 
amount.  I  also  wrote,  without  success,  the 
newspaper  that  carried  the  ad." 


We  would  have  been  very  happy  to 
have  done  our  best  for  this  subscriber 
if  we  could  have  handled  his  complaint 
from  the  beginning.  We  feel  it  is  only 
fair  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
handle  a  case  from  the  start.  It  is  con¬ 
fusing  arid  unsatisfactory  to  try  to 
enter  at  this  late  stage,  after  two  other 
parties  have  already  worked  on  it. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of': 

Beatrice  Edna  Hill  Borgens,  age  19: 
has  two  children,  Rosemarie  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Walter.  When  last  heard  from  they 
were  in  Chicago. 

5{!  ❖ 

Paul  Martin  Hill,  age  25.  He  and  his 
wife  were  in  Tampa,  Florida  and  on 
their  way  to  Alabama  when  last  heard 
from. 

H*  ^ 

Henry  Engstrom  and  wife,  Carrie, 
believed  living  somewhere  in  New  York 
State.  Their  aunt,  Miss  Freda  Erikson, 
died  at  Los  Angeles  in  January  and 
they  have  not  been  located. 

*5*  H* 

Betty  and  Martha  Benner,  who  form¬ 
erly  lived  at  212  Babcock  Street,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 


23  (451) 

Doris  Buzzard  (Mrs.  Russell'  J.), 
whose  last  known  address  was  5061 
First  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  in 
1950.  Her  maiden  name  was  Bury  and 
she  was  a  native  of  Richmond,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  William  Hyatt  of  Caledonia, 
N.  Y.  She  has  been  missing  from  home 
since  May  5;  is  4’10”,  110  lbs.,  brown 
hair  and  eyes,  wears  glasses.  She  was 
driving  a  1953  black  Ford  Mainline 
J  41-68. 

—  A.  A.  — 

In  our  April  5th  issue  we  published  a 
request  from  a  reader  with  initials 
K.M.,  in  which  he  asked  about  the 
singer,  Charles  Harrison.  Among  the 
many  replies  is  one  which  gives  Mr. 
Harrison’s  address  as  49  Fairview 
Avenue,  New  Providence,  N.  J.  If  K.M. 
would  like  to  have  the  letters  that  have 
come  in,  we  shall  be  glad  to  forward 
them  on  hearing  from  him. 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  subscriber  would  like  to  get  a  copy 
of  "The  Book  of  Luck  —  A  Guide  to 
Your  Success,”  which  was  published  by 
the  Whitman  Publishing  Company.  If 
you  have  a  copy  you  would  sell,  write 
Service  Bureau,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Night  Drive 
Turns  Into 
Nightmare 


Returning  home  from  a  late  Grange  meeting  Forest  Bishop  of 
North  Adams,  Mass,  must  have  dozed  off.  In  that  instant  the  ear 
crashed  into  a  bridge  abutment.  Mr.  Bishop  crawled  from  the 
wreckage  hut  died  on  the  pavement.  Miss  Bishop,  his  aunt,  pain¬ 
fully  injured,  stumbled  to  a  nearby  home  for  help. 


1  have  just  received  from  your  agent,  W.  C. 
Morey,  cheeks  in  settlement  for  my  nephew’s 
death. 

Your  company  gave  prompt  and  unquestion- 
ing  service  which  is  greatly  appreciated. 

1  would  gladly  recommend  this  insurance  to 

cvel’>olle;  a 


Loss  of  Life  Benefit  Paid 

Series 

TRAVEL  AND  PEDESTRIAN 

ACCIDENT  POLICY  $1000.00 

Sc'i''  :<!■  505 

ACCIDENT  POLICY  WITH 
5  YEARS  ACCUMULATIONS  2100.00 

TOTAL  $3100.00 

‘PoCiciet  ^.eKCUAcd 

\ 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

oy'  CHICAGO 

CLAIMS  DEPARTMENT  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Just  Imported  from  West  Germany!  Never  Before  So  Low  Priced!  SAVE  50%! 

New,  Automatic,  Pocket-Size 
Korium  Steel  Adding  Machine 
Adds  &  Subtracts  to  One  Billion! 

ONE  THOUSAND  TIMES  HIGHER  THAN  OTHER  ADDING  MACHINES 


ir  100%  Accurate— Never  Makes  a  Mistake! 
ic  Many  Times  Faster  Than  Human  Brain! 

1c  10-Year  Replacement  GUARANTEE! 

*  Mail  Coupon  for  10-Day  FREE  Trial! 

Bargains  are  our  busi- 

NESS  and  Thoresen  Droves  it  aSI 


OUR  BUSI¬ 
NESS  and  Thoresen  proves  it 
once  again  with  one  of  the  most 
fabulous  values  ever  offered  to  our 
customers.  .  Now — just  imported 
from  West  Germany — the  finest 
super-speed  AUTOMATIC  Pocket 
Adding  Machine  in  the  world!  It’s 
the  all-NEW  Wizard  Calculator — 
the  ONLY  machine  of  its  kind 
that  adds  and  subtracts  not  only  to 
999,999,  but  to  ONE  BILLION! 
Just  think — while  others  pay  $3.98 
and  $4.98  for  adding  machines  that 
calculate  only  to  one  million,  you 
now  receive  a  machine  that  goes 
to  ONE  BILLION — almost  one 
thousand  times  higher — yet  you 
pay  only  $1.98  complete!  You  get 
FAR  MORE!  You  pay  FAR  LESS! 

The  Wizard  Calculator  adds  and 
subtracts  with  lightning  speed.  Use 
it  to  divide  and  multiply-  too.  It 
even  does  decimal  fractions.  It 
does  everything  in  SECONDS!  Not 
a  toy,  not  a  gadget,  but  precision- 
made  to  our  rigid  specifications  by 
some  of  the  finest  engineers  and 
craftsmen  of  West  Germany.  Un¬ 
like  some  other  low-cost  adding 
machines  made  of  heavy  card¬ 
board,  cheap  plastic  or  flimsy  tin, 
the  Wizard  Calculator  mechanism 
is  constructed  of  genuine  rugged 
KORIUM  STEEL— made  from 
original  dies  worth  $25,000.00! 
This  machine  is  geared  for  heavy- 
duty  work  day  after  day,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year.  It’s 
100%  accurate.  It  NEVER 
MAKES  A  MISTAKE!  It’s  guar¬ 
anteed  for  10  full  years!  You  could 
pay  up  to  $150.00  for  a  big-size 
office  adding  machine  and  still  not 
get  the  same  guarantee. 

How  Is  This  Amazing 
Value  Possible? 

As  you  may  know,  we  are  the 
world’s  BIGGEST  importers  of 
binoculars,  telescopes,  etc.  from 
West  Germany.  We  have  given 
plants  and  factories  abroad  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  business.  No 
other  mail  order  import  house  has 
connections  and  contacts  in  West 
Germany  like  Thoresen’s.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  most  com¬ 
panies  might  place  an  order  for 
5,000  machines.  Our  first  order  was 
for  100,000  Wizard  Calculators  for 


101  OSES 

at  Home, 
Office,  Shop, 
Store, 
Traveling, 
Anywhere! 


this  year  alone!  We  import  by 
BOATLOADS!  As  a  result  only 
Thoresen  is  able  to  bring  you  this 
adding  machine  for  HALF  THE 
PRICE  you  would  expect  to  pay — 
only  $1.98.  And  that’s  not  all.  You 
TRY  before  you  BUY.  Use  the 
Wizard  Calculator  for  10  full  days 
at  our  risk.  You  must  agree  it’s  the 
biggest,  most  amazing  bargain  of 
its  kind  or  we  return  your  money. 
You  risk  nothing — NOT  EVEN  A 
CENT! 

Pays  for  Itself  Many 
Times  Over  in  Time, 
Work  &  Money  Saved! 

Now — add,  subtract,  calculate  in 
seconds.  Merely  press  down  the 
numbers  you’re  adding  and  the 
Wizard  Calculator  clicks  out  an 
accurate  running  total.  See  your 
answers  pop  into  view  like  a  cash 
register!  Add  mountains  of  figures, 
column  after  column  of  numbers, 
prices,  etc.  in  mere  MINUTES 
while  others  take  HOURS,.  No 
guesswork,  no  double-checking,  no 
pencil  chewing,  no  messy  erasures, 
no  starting  all  over,  no  costly  hu¬ 
man  ,  mistakes  that  may  mean 
MONEY  OUT  OF  YOUR 
POCKET!  This  machine  saves  you 
time,  work,  money,  needless  men¬ 
tal  aggravation  and  frazzled 
nerves! 

Use  it  to  check  bills,  statements, 
purchases.  Use  it  for  income  tax 
returns.  Keep  running  tab  of  food 
purchases  at  supermarkets  (you 
always  know  how  much  you’ve 
spent — before  you  reach  check-out 
counter!)  Check  children’s  home¬ 
work  in  seconds.  Use  it  to  balance 
checkbooks,  etc.  It’s  indispensable 
for  housewives,  students,  execu¬ 
tives,  business  men,  store  keepers, 


Mail  14-Price  Free  Trial  Coupon  Now! 

THORESEN,  Inc.,  Dept.  342-G-118 
585  Water  Street,  New  York  2,  N.Y. 

RUSH  amazing  new  Wizard  Calculator  for  1 0-day  home  trial. 
My  money  refunded  if  I  am  not  satisfied. 

□  Regular  Model,  $1.98 

□  DeLuxe  Executive  Model  in  special  carrying  case  of 
genuine  vinyl  in  handsome  MOROCCO-GRAIN,  with 
built-in  Memo  Pad,  Only  $2.98 

□  Check,  Cash  or  Money  Order  Enclosed.  Send  postage-paid. 

□  Send  COD  plus  COD  fee  and  postage  costs. 

PRINT 

NAME _ _ _ _  ■  ■  ■  -- — 


ADDRESS _ _ 

TOWN .  CITY 
AND  ZONE 


ZONE 


Pocket  Machines 
In  Use  in  America, 
Canada,  Europe! 

Check  Grocery 
Topes! 

Total  Sales  Slips! 
Check  Your  Bills! 
Add  Long  Columns 
of  Figures,  Num¬ 
bers. 

Check  Homework! 
Use  for  Preparing 
Income  Tax  Re¬ 
turns! 

Save  Time,  Work 
and  Money  T01 
Other  Ways! 


accountants,  statis- 
for  fast,  finger-tip 


bookkeepers, 
ticians,  etc. 
computing. 

The  Wizard  Calculator  is  UN¬ 
BREAKABLE  in  normal  use.  It 
never  needs  repairs,  adjustments, 
lubrication.  No  loose  parts  to  fall 
out.  Fits  pocket  or  purse.  Very 
slim,  modern,  sleek  design.  Has 
CLEARING  LEVER  that  clears 
machine  in  a  split-second!  It  works 
smoothly  and  silently.  Even  a 
youngster  can  operate  it.  Comes 
complete  with  stylus — READY  TO 
USE!  Same  type  as  used  in  V/i 
MILLION  homes,  stores,  firms 
here,  in  Canada,  in  Europe.  Ac¬ 
claimed  even  by  the  experts!  Get 
yours  NOW  Mail  coupon  TO 
DAY! 


ZJL  SbeX 

Executive 


uxe 


oaei 

Includes  special  Carrying 
Case  of  Genuine  vinyl,  hand 
somely  finished  in  supple 
MOROCCO-GRAIN  ...  with 
built-in  Memo  Pad!  $5.98 
value — yours  for  only  $2.98 
complete.  Check  box  inv 
coupon. 


Canadians:  Address  439  King  St.  West.  Toronto  2B,  Ont. 


1. 


2. 


Only  Adding  Machine 
That  Adds,  Subtracts 
to  ONE  BILLION — 

Yet  Costs  Only  1.98 

You  could  spend  $2.98,  $3.98, 
even  $4.98  for  a  pocket-size 
Adding  Machine  and  still  not 
get  all  the  amazing  features 
of  Wizard  Calculator  . 

Most  $3.98  machines  add 
to  999,999.  Wizard  Cal¬ 
culator  adds  to  999,999,- 
999—0  N  E  THOUSAND 
TIMES  MORE! 

Many  other  machines  add 
and  subtract  only.  The 
Wizard  Calculator  adds, 
subtracts,  and  can  be  used 
for  multiplication,  divi¬ 
sion-even  decimal  frac¬ 
tions,  dollars  and  cents! 
Many  othet  machines  are 
made  entirely  of  plastic 
or  cheap  tin  yet  cost  up 
to  $3.98.  Wizard  Cal¬ 
culator  mechanism  is  of 
heavy-gauge  Korium 
Steel -costs  $2.00  LESS! 
Wizard  Calculator  has 
clearing  lever  that  clears 
machine  to  zero  in  a  flash! 
Wizard  Calculator  comes 
with  aluminum  stylus  at 
no  extra  cost! 

Wizard  Calculator  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  as  accurate 
as  any  office  adding  ma¬ 
chine  costing  $150.00! 


4. 

5. 

6. 


SAVES  YOU  MANY 
DOLLARS  AT  MARKET! 


Housewives 

often  say  “I  went  to  the  market  to 
spend  $7  or  $8  and  I  spent 
$15.00!"  Now  with  the  Wizard 
Calculafor  you  add  up  your  pur* 
chases  as  you  take  tha,m  off  the 
shelves.  You  know  how  much 
you're  spending  as  you  go  along. 
You  SAVE  by  knowing  when  to 
stop  BUYING  on  ‘"impulse"  tor 
items  you  may  not  really  need. 
You  know  how  crowded  the  chec 
out  counters  are.  How  impatien 
some  folks  get,  and  how  fast  clerks 
punch  your  totals.  Everybody  s  hu¬ 
man,  and  everybody  makes  mis* 
takes.  With  your  Wizard  Calculator 


you  KNOW  how  much  your 


bill 


should  be  .  .  .  BEFORE  the  clerk 
has  punched  a  single  figure  on  tn», 
cash  register! 
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POTATOES- 


After  Growing 
Comes  Selling 


By  F.  M.  ISENBERG 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


M 


|ARKETING  potatoes  is  a  complex 
problem  under  present  day  condi¬ 
tions  because  there  are  so  many  in¬ 
dependent  producers  operating  in 
various  regions  and  under  a  wide 
variety  of  conditions.  No  one  individual  or 
group  is  able  to  dominate  the  market  for 
any  great  length  of  time  and  by  their  com¬ 
petitive  power  force  changes  in  practices  as, 
for  example,  one  or  two  large  manufacturers 
are  able  to  do  in  the  automobile  field. 


The  buying  and  selling  of  potatoes  has  long 
preceded  any  marketing  research  on  the  most 
efficient  ways  of  handling  this  crop,  and 
hence,  various  regions  have  established  mar¬ 
keting  patterns  according  to  their  conditions. 
Many  of  these  methods  are  now  out-moded 
but  nevertheless  well  established,  and  most 
people  resist  making  radical  changes  unless 
forced  to  do  so. 


Potato  producers  are  no  different  from 
other  people,  and  the  year  to  year  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  prices  and  conditions  make  it  hard  to 
see  and  appreciate  the  long  range  erosion  of 
markets,  since  the  yearly  changes  are  apt  to 
be  small.  However,  from  1910  to  1956  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  potatoes  has  dropped 
from  198  to  100  pounds  of  which  25  pounds 
of  the  100  is  in  the  form  of  processed  potatoes. 
In  1910,  the  198  pounds  was  almost  entirely 
fresh  market  potatoes. 


Check  Product  Appeal 

Today  in  manufactured  goods,  no  product 
is  launched  upon  the  market  without  the  aid 
of  market  research.  Tests  are  run  to  deter¬ 
mine  product  appeal,  and  large  advertising 
budgets  spent  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
merits  of  the  product  long  before  it  is  actually 
on  sale.  Of  course  with  manufactured  goods 
it  is  frequently  possible  to  redesign  a  product 
within  a  short  time  to  meet  competition. 

This  is  scarcely  possible  with  potatoes  al¬ 
though  the  plant  breeders  are  working  dili¬ 
gently  to  give  the  market  the  potato  varieties 
it  seems  to  want.  However,  this  is  a  slow  pro¬ 
cess,  so  that  hope  for  improved  market  appeal 
seems  to  lie  in  more  easily  adopted  changes 
such  as  better  grading  and  more  appealing 
Packaging. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  large  firm 
selling  nationally  advertised  and  distributed 
cheese  products  devotes  40  percent  of  their 
Very  extensive  research  program  to  the  pack- 
age  alone.  It  is  questionable  if  5  percent  of  the 
research  being  done  on  potatoes  is  concerned 
With  the  package  or  its  appeal.  Of  course,  po¬ 
tato  research  programs  usually  have  been  ini¬ 


tiated  at  the  request  of  producers  who  want 
answers  to  problems  they  have  to  meet  every 
day. 

Consumers  are  a  remote  group  to  many 
producers  and  handlers  and  it  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  what  kind  of  potatoes  they  want, 
anyhow.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  the  grade 
standards  which  have  been  developed  by  the 
producers  and  the  wholesalers  to  govern  the 
transactions  between  them.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  completely  incomprehensible  to  the 
average  hoswemaker,  who  has  no  idea  of  what 
a  “U.  S.  One”  means  on  the  bag. 

Standards  Ignore  Quality 

Nothing  in  the  standards  refers  to  or  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  cooking  quality  of  the  tubers. 
The  standards  are  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
controlling  the  external  appearance  of  the 
tubers,  yet  for  the  most  part  this  portion  of 
tuber  goes  directly  into  the  garbage  can. 
Nothing  in  the  standards  will  tell  the  prospec¬ 
tive  buyer  whether  the  potato  will  cook  mealy 
or  so^ggy,  whether  the  potato  is  a  good  baker 
or  a  good  boiler,  or  even  whether  it  will  cook 
up  a  blackish  grey  or  a  creamy  white. 

Means  are  available  for  separating  potatoes 
into  broilers  and  bakers  on  the  basis  of  their 
specific  gravities.  To  date,  however,  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  not  exhibited  much  interest  in  this 
excellent  research  work  which  has  been  mar¬ 
ket  tested.  It  can  be  shown  that  people  will 
pay  extra  to  obtain  the  kind  of  potatoes  which 
they  can  be  sure  will  bake  or  boil  well. 

The  “U.  S.  One”  grade  as  outlined  in  the 
grade  standards  is  not  an  extremely  high 
grade  to  pack  to,  yet  repeated  spot  tests  in 
various  markets  of  the  Northeast  indicate  that 
25  to  40  percent  of  all  the  packaged  potatoes 
being  offered  at  retail  do  not  meet  the  grade 


These  are  the  tilings  that  I  think  would 
help  the  potato  industry: 

1.  Grow  a  better  crop,  so  that  there  are 
fewer  pickouts  due  to  disease  and  insect 
injury. 

2.  Handle  the  crop  carefully,  shipping 
only  the  mature  potatoes. 

3.  Adopt  grade  standards  which  have 
some  meaning  to  the  consumer,  and  pack 
to  the  standards.  Some  provision  should  be 
included  in  the  standards  for  determining 
cooking  quality. 

4.  Separate  potatoes  into  boilers  and  bak¬ 
ers,  so  that  the  consumer  can  be  assured 
that  the  cooked  potato  will  be  palatable  and 
enjoyable. 

5.  Adopt  modern  techniques  of  marketing 
such  as  washing  and  packing  in  visible  con¬ 
tainers. 

6.  Develop  diversionary  programs  for  cull 
potatoes  to  keep  them  off  the  market. 

7.  Support  research  into  new  potato  prod¬ 
ucts  to  hold  up  the  per  capita  consumption, 
and  popularize  the  use  of  potatoes. 


indicated  on  the  package.  One  such  test  not 
long  ago  in  markets  of  a  big  city  found  only 
two  packages  out  of  seventeen  picked  up  to  be 
in  grade  and  these  had  been  honestly  labelled 
“Culls”,  which  is  what  they  were. 

Because  of  the  many  times  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  has  been  disappointed  with  potatoes 
purchased  in  closed  kraft  bags,  this  package 
consistently  sells  for  less  in  the  market  than 
any  other  package.  This  indicates  a  wide- 

( Continued  on  Page  12) 
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PLENTY  OF  GRAIN:  To  make  a  16%  dairy  feed,  use  your  grain 
with  G.L.F.  40%  Hi-Pro  and  molasses. 

470  lbs.  40%  Hi-Pro  Concentrate 
630  lbs.  Oats 
700  lbs.  Ear  Corn 
200  lbs.  Molasses 

PLENTY  OF  GRAIN  —  HIGHER  FAT  RATION:  The  right  concen¬ 
trate  for  a  16%  feed  is  G.L.F.  32%  Hi-Pro.  It  is  increasingly  popular 
because  of  its  5%  fat  content.  Molasses  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
sources  of  T.D.N. 

500  lbs.  32%  Hi-Pro  Concentrate 
1300  lbs.  Oats 
200  lbs.  Molasses 

MODERATE  GRAIN  SUPPLY:  If  your  grain  needs  some  help  to  last 
through  the  winter,  G.L.F.  30%  Hi-Pro  and  molasses  are  just  the 
ticket.  For  a  16%  feed: 

700  lbs.  30%  Hi-Pro  Concentrate 
500  lbs.  Oats 
600  lbs.  Ear  Corn 
200  lbs.  Molasses 

LIMITED  GRAIN:  G.L.F.  24%  Hi-Pro  will  stretch  your  grain  to  the 
last  milk-making  bushel— and  provide  a  16%  quality  ration  for 
maintenance  and  full  production: 

1050  lbs.  24%  Hi-Pro  Concentrate 
200  lbs.  Oats 
550  lbs.  Ear  Corn 
200  lbs.  Molasses 

The  BEST  WAY  to  feed  your  home-grown  grains  is  to  mix 
them  with  G.L.F.  Concentrates— and  there’s  no  better  way  to  cut 
feed  bills  .  .  .  right  now  as  well  as  next  winter.  Quality  of  a 
ration  with  high-grade  grain  is  equal  in  all  respects  to  a  mill- 
mixed  formula. 

Your  G.L.F.  man  is  ready  to  help  in  selecting  the  Hi-Pro  to 
make  the  most  of  the  grain  you  have  available— at  whatever  pro¬ 
tein  level  you  need  to  match  your  roughage.  And  this  is  important, 
too:  G.L.F.  Hi-Pro’s  supply  all  the  minerals  and  vitamins  your 
cows  need  for  good  milk  production. 


LAYING  MASH  OR  GROWING  MASH:  Mix  800  lbs.  of  G.L.F. 


Layer  or  Super  Layer  Mixing  Mash  with  1200  lbs.  of: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Com 

600 

700 

800 

800 

800 

900 

1000 

Wheat 

600 

200 

400 

200 

200 

Oats 

100 

200 

! 

Barley 

200 

200 

200 

Flour  Midds 

• 

100 

200 

wM 

ALL-MASH  LAYER  OR  < 

GROWER:  Mix  500  lbs.  of  G.L.F. 

Layer  or 

Super  Laying  Mixing  Mash  with  1500  lbs.  of: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Corn 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

1100 

1200 

1200 

Wheat 

600 

400 

400 

200 

fM 

Oats 

*  100 

200 

200 

Barley  » 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Flour  Midds 

100 

100 

100 

zxw 

BREEDER  MASH: 

Mix  800  lbs.  of  G.L.F. 

Layer 

or  Super  Layer 

Mixing  Mash  with  80 

lbs.  of  reinforced  whey, 

80  lbs.  of  dried 

ill 

distillers’  solubles  and  1040  lbs.  of: 

,  • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

mm 

Corn 

600 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

800 

Wheat 

440 

100 

100 

200 

340 

■ 

Oats 

100 

100 

Barley 

240 

140 

140 

* 

■ 

V 

Flour  Midds 

200 

220 

You  will  be  surprised  how  reasonable  in  price  a  top  laying 
mash  can  be  when  made  with  G.L.F.  Super  Layer  Mixing  Mash 
and  your  own  grains.  With  its  extra  protein,  extra  vitamins,  and 
the  right  amount  of  minerals,  the  Concentrate  makes  those  grains 
into  a  mash  very  similar  to  G.L.F.  Super  Laying  Mash.  G.L.F. 
Layer  Mixing  Mash  is  priced  lower— recommended  when  some¬ 
what  less  energy  is  desired.  Every  bit  of  G.L.F. ’s  attention  to 
careful  formulation  and  quality  ingredients  is  present  in  these 
Concentrates. 

Remember— you  can  seldom  sell  your  grains  for  as  much  as 
they  will  cost  in  feeds  that  you  buy.  Talk  feed  with  your  G.L.F. 
man.  Get  more  eggs  for  your  feed  dollar. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 
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CAREFREE  CARIRREAN  CRUISE 


JAMAICA 


CANAL 


CURACAO 


HAVANA 


HAITI 


EXT  JANU¬ 
ARY,  when 
winter  snow 
and  ice  have 
chilled  the 
^Northeast,  you 
'can  travel 
with  Ameri¬ 
can  Agricul¬ 
turist  to  the 
lands  of  perpetual  sum¬ 
mer  for  a  carefree  two 
weeks’  vacation  that 
will  surpass  all  your 
expectations!  Once 
again  we  are  offering 
a  glamorous  Caribbean 
Cruise,  with  fascinat¬ 
ing  land  excursions  in 
five  tropical  countries. 
Our  cruise  director’s 
•  will  again  be  the  Tra¬ 
vel  Service  Bureau  of 
Needham,  Mass.,,  the  folks  who  do  such 
a  wonderful  job  in  organizing  and  con¬ 
ducting  our  tours.  • 

The  dates  are^January  7  to  January 
21,  and  our  home  ,  at  sea  will  be  the 
S.  S.  Homeric,  the  Home  Lines’  beau¬ 
tiful  trans-Atlantic  steamship.  Its  mo¬ 
dern  staterooms,  spacious  dining  room, 
movie  theatre,  sitting  rooms,  broad  sun 
swept  decks,  swimming  pool,  and  many 
other  facilities  make  it  the  perfect 
cruise  ship. 

When  we  sail  south  on  January  7,  you 
will  leave  behind  all  your  cares  and 
give  yourself  up  to  the  pleasure  of 
lazy,  happy  days  at  sea.  You’ll  never 
forget  these  things:  the  wonderful 
meals,  the  fine  service,  the  congenial 
friends  you’ll  make,  the  deck  games, 
the  relaxation  in  comfortable  deck 
chairs,  the  diverting  entertainment,  and 
the  smooth  blue  waters  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  Most  of  all,  you’ll  remember  the 
haunting  beauty  of  each  Caribbean 
country  we  visit. 

Briefly,  here  are  the  places  we  will 
go  to: 

Curacao,  fairy-tale  island  in  the 
heart  of  the.  Dutch  West  Indies.  Our 
ship  will  sail  “right  down  Main  Street” 
m  the  capital  city  of  Willemstad.  We’ll 
have  fun  shopping  -here  at  bargain 
prices  for  goods  from  all  corners  of  the 
world. 

Panama  Canal.  We’ll  dock  at  Cristo¬ 
bal  and  have  a  fascinating  excursion 
across  the  Isthmus  to  Panama  City. 
Enroute  we  will  visit  the  famous  Gatun 
Bocks,  see  Culebra  Cut  and  Contract- 
or's  Hill,  in  Panama  City  we  will  lunch 
at  the  luxurious  El  Panama  hotel,  and 
Vlsit  both  old  and  new  Panama. 

Jamaica,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
enchanting  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

eH  visit  the  beautiful  city 
ef  Kingston,  scenic  Rams 
orn  Ridge,  the  tropical 
countryside  and  famous 
astleton  Gardens.  Also, 
ere’H  be  time  to  shop  for 
some  of  those  famous  cash- 
rnere  sweaters  sold  at  bar- 
gmn  priCeS  in  this  British 

Possession. 

Haiti,  another  gorgeously 
eautiful  Caribbean  isle, 
h  a  French  speaking 
Population.  We’ll  see 
j  reathtaking  views  in  this 
and  of  high  mountains, 

Pectacular  scenery;  and 
VlVld  flowers. 

j  *?avana-  This  will  be  our 

sau  caH’  an<3  as  y°u 

l  1  *nH>  the  bright  blue 
,  1  0r>  you’ll  be  thrilled  by 
e  sight  of  ancient  Morro 
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Castle.  Among  famous  sights  we’ll  see 
in  Havana  will  be  Colunibus  Cathedral, 
old  palaces  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  the 
Capitol  Building,  perfume  and  cigar 
factories,  and  picturesque  gardens. 

This  brief  summary  does  not  begin 
to  tell  you  all  the  delightful  experiences 
you  will  have.  “Two  weeks  in  paradise,” 
is  the  way  those  who  have  gone  with 
us  before  describe  it.  The  Caribbean 
has  a  storybook  quality,  because  every¬ 
where  you  go  you  find  traces  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus,  of  bold  pirates  who 
sailed  the  Spanish  Main,  and  of  mo¬ 
mentous  happenings  in  our  history. 

For  full  details,  fill  out  the  coupon 
on  this  page  and  mail  it  today  to  the 
address  on  the  coupon.  It  will  bring 
you  a ’free  copy  of  the  illustrated  itin¬ 
erary,  with  a  list  of  the  staterooms 
available  and  the  cost  of  each.  You  just 
select  the  stateroom  you  want,  and  to 
its  listed  price  add  our  "all  expense” 
quotation  of  $90.00.  Staterooms  vary  in 
cost  all  the  way  from  minimum  price 
rooms  to  deluxe  suites.  Whichever 
stateroom  you  choose,  *  the  all-expense 
feature  is  the  same,  and  your  total  cost 
will  cover  everything  with  one  small 
exception:  tips  to  drivers  of  the  cars 
we  use  on  land  (amounting  to  less  than 
$3.00).  We  don’t  include  this  because 
it  is  customary  for  each  tourist  to  give 
his  own  tip. 

Everything  else  is  included:  all  other 
tips,  stateroom  accommodations,  the 
services  of  our  cruise  escort  and  staff; 
landing  and  embarkation  facilities  at 
ports  of  call,  all  taxes  including  Port 
taxes;  entertainment  on  board  ship, 
deck  chairs,  cushions  and  rugs,  and  all 
of  the  scheduled  sightseeing  on  land 
with  expert  guides. 

The  earlier  you  jiiake  your  reserva¬ 
tion,  the  better  chance  you’ll  have  of 
getting  the  steamship  accommodations 
you  want  at  the  price  you  wish  to,  pay, 
so  we  urge  you  to  make  your  reserva¬ 
tion  now.  The  lower  priced  staterooms 
go  very  fast!  So  don’t  wait!  A  deposit 
of  $200  per  person  will  hold  your  reser¬ 
vation,  and  we  will  gladly  refund  this 
amount  if  you  have  to  cancel  later. 

We  can  promise  you  that  this  will  be 
the  grandest  travel  experience  you  have 
ever  had — a  happy,  unforgettable  vaca¬ 
tion  with  some  of  the  very  nicest  people 
in  the  world.  Come  with  us  and  see  for 
yourself! 


Jamaica,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  in  the 
Caribbean,  is  truly  a  Paradise  Isle.  One  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  sights  to  be  seen  there  is  the  transportation 
of  bananas  to  market  atop  the  heads  of  natives. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  N.'  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  any 
obligation  on  my  part  a  copy 
of  the  itinerary  for  your  Car¬ 
ibbean  Cruise,  January  7- 
21,  1959, 

Name 


Address 


Please  print  name  and  address 


It  will  be  goodby  to  winter  -A- 
when  we  head  southward  next 
January  7  aboard  the  S.  S. 
Homeric  for  a  wonderful  fif¬ 
teen-days  vacation. 


Panama,  crossroads  of  the 
world,  is  as  famous  for  its  love¬ 
ly  girls  in  fiesta  costume  as  for 
its  great  canal. 
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FARMERS  Olt  CHAUFFEURS  ? 

P  EG1NNING  January  1,  1959,  unless  the  law 
is  changed,  every  New  York  State  farmer, 
every  member  of  his  family,  and  every  hired 
man — any  of  these  who  drives  a  truck  on  the 
highway — must  have  a  chauffeur’s  license.  In 
addition  to  some  inconvenience,  the  cost  of  such 
a  license  will  be  $6.00  instead  of  $3.00. 

For  a  period  of  six  months — up  to  May  31, 
operators’  licenses  can  be  transferred  to  chauf¬ 
feurs’  licenses,  but  the  requirements  must  be  met, 
which  are  not  too  strict  for  regular  farm  trucks 
but  stringent  for  tractors-trailers  and  busses. 
Then,  before  you  can  get  a  chauffeur’s  license 
you  must  serve  a  six  months  apprenticeship,  and 
during  that  period  must  be  accompanied  on  the 
truck  by  a  licensed  chauffeur. 

The  law  which  becomes  effective  January  1 
provides  for  a  tightening  up  on  chauffeurs’ 
licenses  in  the  interests  of  safety,  which  certainly 
is  a  desirable  goal.  Very  briefly,  there  will  be  four 
classes  of  chauffeurs^  licenses,  as  follows: 

Class  I  will  permit  a  man  to  drive  all  trucks, 
including  tractor  trailers. 

Class  II  is  primarily  for  bus  drivers. 

Class  III  is  for  drivers  of  single  vehicle  trucks 
of  any  size,  which  will  include  most  farm 
trucks. 

Class  IV  is  for  trucks  less  than  80”  wide, 
which  includes  pick-ups. 

At  a  hearing  in  Albany  on  July  14,  Ed  Foster, 
executive  secretary  of  the  New  York  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  pointed  out  the  serious  effects  this  would 
have  on  New  York  farmers.  His  suggestion  was 
that  an  exception  be  made  for  operators  of  agri¬ 
cultural  trucks,  .which  includes  farm  trucks  up 
to  a  gross  weight  of  24,000  pounds,  which  cannot 
be  operated  for  hire.  Ed  also  suggested  that  the 
$1.00  farm  trucks  license  which  permits  farmers 
to  use  a  truck  on  the  highway  between  different 
parts  of  the  same  farm  be  excepted. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  safety  would  be  in¬ 
creased  by  requiring  farmers,  members  of  their 
families,  and  their  hired  men  who  operate  such 
trucks  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  pro¬ 
curing  chauffeurs’  licenses.  This  law  should  be 
changed  as  soon  as  the  State  Legislature  meets. 

BIG  APPETITES 

W  ITH  FAR  better  roughage,  there  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  some  dairymen  to  feed  less  grain 
per  100  pounds  of  milk  than  they  did  a  few  years 
ago.  Many  dairymen  are  growing  more  grain  on 
the  farm,  but  because  more  grain  has  been  fed, 
the  amount  purchased  has  decreased  little,  if 
any. 

How  much  grain  is  fed  to  cows  in  New  York 
farms?  The  New  York  Crop  Reporting  Service 
tells  us  that  in  1957  dairy  cows  in  the  Empire 
State  disposed  of  1,450,000  tons  of  concentrates, 
amounting  to  about  30  pounds  for  each  100 
pounds  of  milk  produced.  Commercially  mixed 
feeds  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the  concen¬ 
trates  fed. 

New  York  dairy  cows  averaged  to  eat  2,210 
pounds  compared  to  the  national  average  of 
1,945  pounds. 


CONTROL  FOLLOWS  MONEY 

pARMERS  NATIONWIDE  have  $31^  billion 
invested  in  mutual  and  cooperative  business¬ 
es  This  is  less  than  2%  of  their  total  farm  capi¬ 
tal.  In  a  recent  talk,  John  J.  Riggle,  secretary  of 
the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
said: 

“Farmers  have  been  so  intent  on  plowing  back 
income  and  borrowing  more  to  meet  excessive  cap¬ 
ital  requirements  in  production  equipment  and  con¬ 
struction  on  the  farm  that  they  have  not  met 
growth  needs  in  tlieir  own  buying  and  selling  op¬ 
erations.” 

More  and  more,  producers  of  farm  products, 
in  order  to  get  satisfactory  terms,  must  take 
greater  interest  and  participate  more  in  the  sale 
of  what  they  produce.  It’s  an  old  axiom  that 
control  follows  money,  therefore  in  coming 
months  and  years  it  seems  essential  that  produc¬ 
ers  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  money  that 
they  have  invested  in  marketing  facilities  under 
their  own  direction  and  control. 

\ 

EXPAND  OR  CONSOLIDATE? 

AT  THE  RECENT  Poultrymen’s  “Get-To- 
gethef”  at  Cornell,  Professor  Frank  Reed  of 
Maine  discussed  the  question,  “Who  Will  Be  in 
*The  Poultry  Business  Ten  Years  From  Now?” 
He  made  a  number  of  points,  but  one  of  them 
seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly  sensible. 

He  reminded  us  that  the  profits  per  hen  vary 
greatly  from  year  to  year,  usually  ranging  from 
$1.00  and  $3.00  on  well  managed  farms.  “When 
a  good  year  comes,”  he  said,  “too  many  poultry- 
men  expand  the  size  of  their  business,  and  then 
get  into  serious  trouble  if  the  next  year  is  a  bad 
one.  In  many  cases  it  would  be  much  more  pro¬ 
fitable  for  them  to  consolidate  their  operations, 
particularly  to  save  sizeable  amounts  of  cash  by 
buying  feed  in  volume  and  for  cash.  « 
“When  a  man  reaches  a  size  that  permits  effi¬ 
cient  operation,”  he  continued,  “adding  more 
hens  will  not  increase  efficiency  further,  and  may 
actually  result  in  poorer  management.” 

DOGS’  TAILS 

IN  THE  PRESENT  period  of  rapid  change, 
part-time  farming  is  a  good  safety  valve.  It  is 
a  way  whereby  a  man  who  finds  farming  un¬ 
profitable  can  increase  his  income.  It  is  a  way 
whereby  a  young  couple  can  get  started  farmirlg 
for  themselves. 

But  there  is  one  danger  that  should  be  under¬ 
stood  and  resisted.  It  is  the  possibility  that  men 
with  jobs  in  industry  move  into  the  country,  be¬ 
come  part-time  farmers,  and  eventually  gain 
more  influence  in  farm  organizations  than  their 
operations  warrant. 

Certainly  their  membership  should  be  wel¬ 
comed  and  their  advice  considered,  but  let’s 
make  sure  that  the  tail  doesn’t  wag  the  dog. 

MILK-DRINKING  COW 

IN  A  SOMEWHAT  unexciting  farm  environ- 
^ment  many  years  ago,  the  sickness  of  an  animal 
became  an  interesting  diversion  to  a  farm  boy.  I 
remember  a  cattle  buyer  whose  horse  developed 
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colic  during  a  stop  at  the  farm.  He  spent  the 
night  with  us  and,  between  spells  of  doctoring 
the  horse,  regaled  us  with  many  accounts  of  his 
exploits  as  a  dealer. 

On  another  occasion  a  cow  fell  sick.  She  was 
producing  milk  but  Dad  hesitated  to  use  the 
milk  or  sell  it,  so  he  let  the  cow  drink  it!  She 
accepted  it  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it! 

More  recently,  I  have  heard  that  a  cow  will 
drink  her  own  milk  but  will  not  drink  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  another  cow.  I  can’t  vouch  for  that 
because  we  never  tried  it.  What  has  been  youi 
experience? 

MACHINE  CUTS  COSTS 

^^BOUT  A  YEAR  ago  we  used  a  picture  of 
a  snap  bean  harvester  taken  in  western  New 
York.  The  use  of  this  machine  has  grown  rap¬ 
idly.  At  that  time  there  were  71  of  them  in  New 
York  State.  This  year  there  will  be  113  in  use, 
and  they  will  pick  about  two-thirds  of  the  snap 
bean  acreage  in  the  State. 

The  machine  costs  a  sizeable  amount  of 
money,  but  when  used  on  many  acres,  the  cost  of 
harvesting  snap  beans  is  cut  appreciably.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  logical  to  expect  still  further  increase 
in  its  use. 

THINK,  THEN  ACT! 

\\fHEN  AN  individual  or  a  group  expresses 
a  belief,  announces  a  policy,  or  takes  posi¬ 
tive  action,  it  is  helpful  to  know  why.  Motives 
— ranging  from  love  of  country  to  legitimate  pro 
tection  of  the  rights  of  a  minority,  to  outright 
dishonesty  and  disloyalty — are  powerful  forces. 

For  example,  take  the  efforts  to  sign  up  dairy 
men  in  a  group  affiliated  with  a  labor  union. 
What  are  the  possible  motives? 

Here  are  a  few: 

1.  Better  prices  for  milk. 

Personally  I  think  we  can  dismiss  that  one.  I 
reach  that  conclusion  because  in  any  such  group 
milk  consumers  will  far  outnumber  milk  produc¬ 
ers  and  consumers  always  work  for  cheap  food, 

2.  Control  of  the  nation’s  food  supply. 

I  doubt  that  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  move, 
because  the  food  supply  could  be  controlled 
without  enrolling  producers  as  union  members. 
How?  Merely  by  complete  organization  of  the 
men  who  transport  food  from  producer  to 
consumer. 

3.  More  money  for  union  treasuries. 

To  me  this  one  makes  the  most  sense.  If  dairy¬ 
men  could  be  organized  nationally,  dues  could 
total  $60  million  a  year. 

Some  dairymen  feel  sure  that  union  affiliation 
is  the  answer  to  their  problems.  Personally  I  feel 
positive  that  a  majority  of  dairymen  will  never 
agree.  Therefore  the  important  question  is 
whether  or  not  a  sufficiently  large  minority  will 
join  so  that  their  will,  through  violence  and  in¬ 
timidation,  can  be  imposed  upon  the  majority 

The  logical  procedure  is  for  cooperatives  to 
bargain  for  farm  prices  and  for  labor  unions  to 
bargain  for  wages. 


^  MERICA  has  proved  that  it  is  practicable  to 
elevate  the  mass  of  mankind,  to  rouse  them 
to  self-respect,  to  make  them  competent  to  act 
a  part  in  the  great  right  and  the  great  duty  of 
self-government;  and  she  has  proved  that  this 
may  be  done  by  education. — Daniel  Webster. 
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CROP  OUTLOOK:  New  York  WINTER  WHEAT  crop  is  forecast  at 
— —  1\%  above  last  year’s;  U.  S.  WINTER  WHEAT 
crop  is  estimated  at  60%  above  last  year,  and  33%  above  10-year  average.  New 
York’s  CORN  crop  is  estimated  at  14%  below  last  year;  U.  S.  estimate  is  3% 
below  last  year,  but  5%  above  average.  New  York  OATS  15%  below  last  year; 
U.  S.  OATS  4%  below  last  year,  3%  below  average. 

In  upstate  New  York,  POTATO  acreage  is  up  2,000  acres  (6%  above  last 
year);  Long  Island  up  500  acres  (1%).  U.  S.  potato  production  forecast  for 
LATE  SUMMER  is  10%  above  last  year,  7%  above  average.  U.  S.  FALL 
POTATO  acreage  forecast  is  7%  above  last  year;  less  than  1%  below  average. 
Increases  were  largely  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.  In  eight  eastern  fall 
states,  total  acreagefis  up  3%,  with  most  of  the  increase  in  Maine  and  upstate 
New  York. 


As  of  July  1,  1958,  ONIONS  in  New  York  are  placed  at  13,800  acres,  1% 
below  last  year.  New  York  DRY  BEAN  acreage  is  slightly  above  last  year. 
U.  S.  DRY  BEAN  crop  is  forecast  at  16%  above  last  year,  9%  above  average 
and  highest  since  1949. 


COWS:  Uniform  milk  price  for  June  to  producers  shipping  to  New  York 
■■Hi  and  other  cities  under  Order  No.  27  was  $3.84,  exactly  the  same 
as  year  ago,  but  2  cents  below  May,  1958. 

For  the  second  consecutive  month,  U.  S.  June  milk  production  was  down  1% 
below  the  comparable  1957  period.  For  first  six  months  total  estimated  U.  S. 
milk  production  was  66,978,000,000  pounds  compared  to  67,014,000,000  in  the 
first  half  of  1957.  - 

Michigan  and  New  Mexico  have  joined  13  other  states  and  Puerto  Rico  as 
modified  certified  brucellosis-free  states.  This  means  that  not  more  than  1% 
of  all  cattle,  and  not  more  than  5%  of.  the  herds  in  the  states  are  infected 
with  brucellosis. 


FARM  INCOME:  According  to  the  USDA,  U.  S.  farmers  realized  an 

increase  of  22%  in  net  income  in  the  first  half  of 
1958  compared  to  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  However,  if  products  raised  in 
’57  and  sold  in  ’58  are  not  included,  the  net  income  increase  is  13%. 

Receipts  from  sales  of  farm  products  were  up  11%;  prices  of  farm  products 
were  up  8%;  and  volume  sold  was  up  3%.  Production  costs  were  also  up,  a 
little  under  4%.  No  one  can  predict  with  certainty  whether  or  not  this  improv¬ 
ed  situation  will  continue,  but  if  it  does,  it  will  be  due  to  factors  other  than 
government  farm  programs. 


SOUR  4  I1ERR1ES:  The  New  York  State  sour  cherry  marketing  Order 

approved  by  growers  is  now  in  effect.  The  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  has  voted  to  recommend  assessing  the  crop  which  goes  into 
canning  and  freezing  plants  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  a  ton,  and  to  use  the  money 
in  an  immediate  advertising  campaign.  Representing  the  growers  on  the  advis¬ 
ory  committee  are:  H.  M.  Putnam,  Lyons,  chairman;  G.  Norman  Smith,  Hud¬ 
son;  Norris  VanDuser,  Sodus;  Charles  Skutt,  Hamlin;  and  Judson  Swift,  Mid- 
dleport. 

William  E.  McIntosh,  Geneva,  R.  D.  Waterman,  Ontario  Center,  and  Gordon 
Van  Eenwyck,  East  Williamson,  represent  the  processors  on  the  committee, 
Mrs.  Jacob  Gitelman,  Rochester,  is  consumer  representative,  and  Spencer  G. 
Duncan  of  Albany  is  administrator. 


'IIU'HENEVER  weather  gets  this 
’  *  hot,  it  seems  to  me  a  man 
should  not  engage  in  doing  anything 
that  boosts  his  temper’ture,  by  jing. 
A  person’s  health  is  sure  to  fade 
when  it’s  a  hundred  in  the  shade 
unless  he’s  smart  enough  to  set  in¬ 
stead  of  working  up  a  sweat.  When 
August  sun  begins  to  sear,  most 
animals  will  disappear  to  nice  se¬ 
cluded  spots  where  they  can  snooze 
in  coolness  through  the  day.  The 
only  critters  dumb  enough  to  stay 
out  in  the  sun  and  puff  are  humans 
like  Mirandy  Jane  who’ve  let  the 
heat  affect  their  brain. 

I  wouldn’t  mind  her  chasing 
’round  until  her  blood  begins  to 
pound,  except  she  keeps  expecting 
me  to  do  the  same  fool  thing,  by 
gee.  Although  our  porch  is  just  the 
spot  to  hibernate  when  it  is  hot,  I 
cannot  use  it  for  a '  lair  because 
she’s  sure  to  find  me  there.  So,  al¬ 
though  digging  worms  is  more  hot- 
weather  work  than  I  care  for,  on 
scorching  days  I  take  my  pole  down  to  my  fav’rite  fishing  hole  where,  if 
the  fish  cooperate  and  don’t  attempt  to  grab  my  bait,  I  can  siesta  peace¬ 
fully  and  not  hear  my  spouse  calling  me. 

•v - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - , - - - 


You  get  cleanest  picking,  cleanest  husking,  more  down 
corn  with  the  New  Idea  One-Row'  picker.  Floating  points 
hug  ground  contour  at  all  times.  Triple  gathering  chains 
pull  in  down  stalks.  Long  husking  rolls  deliver  clean  corn 
to  the  wagon  elevator  with  a  minimum  of  shelling. 


Mm  Im>  ONE-ROW  PICKER 

PICKS  CLEANEST... 
HUSKS  CLEANEST... 
GETS  MORE  DOWN  CORN 


New  Idea  picker  is  engineered  for  greater  convenience , 
safety ,  and  economy  .  .  .  Includes  10  important  features 
ivhich  farmers  themselves  have  asked  for 


We  asked  thousands  of  farmers 
what  they  liked  most  about  their 
New  Idea  pickers.  Here’s  w  hat  they 
told  us:  “New  Idea  pickers  pick 
cleanest.  New  Idea  pickers  husk 
cleanest.  New  Idea  pickers  get  more 
down  corn.”  We  believe  that’s  why 
more  farmers  use  New  Idea  pickers 
than  any  other  make. 

In  addition  to  these  three  im¬ 
portant  features  the  New  Idea  One- 
Row  picker,  shown  above,  has  10 
plus  features  for  greater  conven¬ 
ience,  safety  and  economy: 

1 .  30%  reduction  in  number  of 
grease  points  through  liberal  use  of 
greaseless  bearings. 

2.  Bank  of  grease  fittings  for 
simple  lubrication  of  husking  bed 
—  a  New  Idea  exclusive. 

3.  Adjustable  ear  deflector  at 
top  of  wagon  elevator  to  level  load 
in  wagon. 

4.  Convenient  lever  to  space 
snapping  rolls,  for  easier  field  ad¬ 
justments,  safer  operation. 

5.  Full-length  permanently 
shielded  PTO  shaft  gives  increased 
safety. 

6.  Snapping  unit  can  be  raised 
and  lowered  by  easy-to-reach  spring 


loaded  hand  lift  or  by  hydraulic 
cylinder. 

7.  Quick  snap-on  universal  joint 
coupling  to  PTO. 

8.  Adjustable  hitch  for  best 
trailing  in  the  field  or  on  the  road. 

9.  Stronger  wagon  hitch  for 
heavier  loads. 

1  0.  Rubber  flights  on  wagon  ele¬ 
vator  for  less  shelling,  quieter 
operation. 

Pickers  of  the  Champions. 

Since  1950.  farmers  using  New 
Idea  pickers  have  won  61  titles  in 
57  State,  National  and  Canadian 
l-row  and  2-row  contests.  That’s  a 
record  no  competitor  can  even 
approach. 

See  the  New  Idea  One-Row 
Picker  at  your  New  Idea  dealer’s 
today,  or  use  coupon  below  to  re¬ 
quest  free  literature. 

New  Idea  Semi- 
Mounted  Picker  is 

close  coupled  for 
easy  maneuverabil¬ 
ity  on  contoured 
and  irregular 
fields.  Gathering 
unit  rides  beside 
tractor  for  better 
visibility  and  easy 
control. 


See  iDEft^  before  you  buy 


yfEWlDEA 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  AvGO 


Dept.  596,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 


Please  send  me  the  following  FREE  literature  on  New  Idea  corn  pickers: 

□  1 -row  pull-type  picker  0  2-row  mounted  picker 

0  1-row  semi-mounted  picker  0  1-row  pull-type  snapper 

0  2-row  pull-type  picker  0  Field  sheller  0  2-row  mounted  snapper 


Name _ 

A  d  d  ress _ - _ 

Town _ State 


(458)  6 
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"Original  bar  still  in  the  gutter ... 

/ 

should  last  another  10  years/9 

Jamesway  user  Clarence  Benjamin,  Rt.  2,  Litchfield,  Minn. 

“I  bought  my  Jamesway  Shuttle  Stroke  barn  cleaner  in  1948.  The 
original  bar  is  still  doing  a  fine  job  in  the  gutter.  Should  last  an¬ 
other  ten  years  without  replacement.  Because  of  the  fine  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  barn  cleaner,  I  recently  bought  a  Jamesway  Volumatic 
Silo  Unloader  and  Jamesway  Sani-Kool  400  gal.  Ice  Bank  Tank.” 


Jamesway 


Shuttle -Stroke  Barn  Cleaner 

exclusive  push-pull  action 
“unchains”  barn  cleaner  design 


Look  —  no  chains  in  the  gutter! 
James  way  Shuttle-Stroke  doesn’t 
need  them.  Exclusive  push-pull  ac¬ 
tion  “sweeps  clean”  .  .  .  mixes 
liquids  and  solids  . .  .  loads  them  to 
the  spreader  in  one  smooth  opera¬ 
tion.  Elevator  runs  four  times  fast¬ 
er  to  get  liquids  and  solids  up  into 
spreader.  Only  20%  of  your  cost 
is  in  the  gutter,  less  exposed  to  cor¬ 
rosion. 

Shuttle-Stroke  costs  less  to  install 
and  operate.  Only  one  motor  — 
drives  the  pump,  runs  the  elevator. 
And  all  hydraulic  drive  parts  op¬ 
erate  in  oil  to  assure  long  life. 

More  Shuttle-Stroke  exclusives: 

•  Single  motor  Shuttle-Stroke  fits  any 
stall  or  barn  arrangement  —  even 
or  uneven  gutter  lengths  and  widths. 


•  Two  types  of  high-speed  elevators 

handle  multiple  gutters  with  less 
power,  ideal  mixing  action,  no 
liquid  loss.  V 

*  No  chains,  gears,  sprockets  needed 
in  gutter  .  .  gutter-bar  and  piston 
tied  with  stainless  steel  cable. 

♦  Rugged  as  Gibraltar  .  .  .  powerful 
hydraulic  drive  or  mechanical  drive. 

•  Saves  money  .  .  .  low-cost  replace¬ 
ment  parts,  lower  by  far  than  ordi¬ 
nary  cleaners. 

♦  $1.00  a  day  takes  backaches  away 
with  Jamesway’s  “pay  as  you  profit 
plan.” 

For  complete  details,  see  your  near¬ 
by  Jamesway  dealer  or  write  James 
Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  AG-88,  c/o  your 
nearest  division  office.  bc-2-sr 


The  exclusive  principle:  “shuttle-stroke”  action.  The  operation:  “push-pull” 
simple.  Each  paddle  is  assembled  to  a  large  pin  welded  to  the  gutter-bar. 
Paddles  move  litter  forward  on  the  “pull”  stroke  .  .  .  then  fold  back  on  the 
'“push"  stroke  to  by-pass  the  litter.  Quick,  clean  .  .  fewer  parts  in  the  gutter. 


Jamesway 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  •  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 

FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORING 


FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


POWER  VENTILATION 


STALLS  ANO  STANCHIONS 


SILO  UNLOADERS 


When  peaches  are  ripe  this  roadside  stand  looks  a  lot  different  than  it  did  early  in 
the  spring.  Standing  in  front  are  County  Agent  Walt  Been  at  the  left  and  Irving  Hulse 
of  Calverton,  L.  I. 


Tree -Ripe  Peaches  Keep  Long 
Island  Roadside  Stand  Rusy 


THE  QUESTION  of  what  fruit  is  the 
most  enjoyable  is  one  that  can  start 
an  argument  anywhere.  Certainly 
peaches  rank  close  to  the  top,  especially 
if  they  are  tree-ripened. 

Irving  Hulse  of  Calverton,  Long 
Island,  capitalizes  on  this  fact.  On  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  where  the 
potato  is  usually  considered  king,  Irv¬ 
ing  grows  40  acres  of  peaches  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  sizeable  acreage  of  potatoes. 

Irving  is  still  setting  out  trees,  28  x 
20  feet  apart,  which  makes  80  trees  to 
the  acre.  Some  folks  set  them  closer, 
but  Irv  thinks  he  can  handle  production 
cheaper  this  way.  He  usually  gets 
around  400  bushels  of  peaches  per  acre. 

The  trees  are  thrifty.  The  ground  is 
cultivated  in  the  spring,  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  used,  with  some  extra  nitro¬ 


gen,  and  irrigation  is  available  in  a  dry 
season. 

Quality  is  always  the  goal.  Where  a 
man  sells  peaches  wholesale,  a  2%  inch 
peach  is  considered  good,  but  where  the 
sale  is  to  consumers  at  roadside  stands, 
it  is  difficult  to  grow  a  peach  too  big. 
They  have  eye  appeal  as  well  as  quality. 
Aside  from  leaving  them  on  the  tree 
until  they  are  ripe,  one  of  the  chief  fac¬ 
tors  is  thinning,  mostly  hand  thinning. 
“It’s  my  opinion,”  said  Irv.  “that  when 
you  leave  more  of  any  fruit  on  a  tree 
than  the  tree  can  handle,  the  result  is 
poor  quality.” 

The  Hulse  roadside  stand  opens  about 
July  5  and  stays  open  until  the  middle 
of  September.  On  weekdays  it  takes 
three  or  four  people  to  handle  the  sales, 
and  more  than  that  on  weekends. 


POULTRYMAN  GUN  COLLEC  TOR 


A  HOBBY  is  a  wonderful  thing — and 
■‘“'it’s  just  as  good  for  a  farmer  as 
for  anyone  else.  Dick  Hendrickson  of 
Bridgehampton,  Long  Island,  who  is  a 
partner  with  his  dad  on  a  poultry  farm, 
collects  old  guns,  from  pistols  to  can¬ 
non.  His  collection  numbers  over  400, 
and  when  I  asked  him  how  he  got  them, 
he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye:  “In 
many  ways.  I  traded  a  load  of  wood  for 
one,  a  rowboat  for  another,  I  had  some 
given  to  me — and  in  some  cases  I  paid 
more  than  I  could  afford.” 

The  oldest  gun  in  the  collection  is  a 
Chinese  matchlock  dating  back  to  1450 
A.D.  According  to  Dick,  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  first  gun  with  provision  for 
mechanical  firing.  One  of  the  early  re¬ 
volvers  in  the  collection  dates  back  to 
1855.  Pistols,  of  course,  are  much  older, 
and  his  collection  includes  target 
pistols,  dueling  pistols,  and  a  tiny  der¬ 


ringer  that  a  lady  ( ? )  could  carry  in 
her  handbag. 

Dick  belongs  to  several  associations, 
including  the  Long  Island  Antique  Gun 
Collectors  Association,  the  National 
Muzzle-Loading  Rifle  Association,  and 
the  American  Arms  Collectors. 

He  has  another  hobby,  too,  of  fore¬ 
casting  and  reporting'  weather.  He  has 
a  weather  station  on  the  farm,  writes 
weather  summaries  for  a  local  paper, 
and  frequently  gives  talks  about  the 
weather.  He  also  gives  occasional  talks 
about  old  guns  to  such  groups  as  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  Rotary  Clubs,  and  as  a 
sideline  he  appraises  old  guns.  “I  usu¬ 
ally  give  a  man  two  figures  on  an  old 
gun,”  said  Dick.  “One  is  the  figure  he 
might  get  if  he  finds  somebody  who 
really  wants  it;  the  other  the  figure 
that  it  would  probably  sell  for  at  auc¬ 
tion.” 
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MASTITIS  or  udder  inflammation  is 
the  most  expensive  disease  affect¬ 
ing  dairy  cattle.  U.  S.  dairy  farmers 
pick  up  the  check  for  production  losses 
amounting  to  $225,000,000  annually.  Re¬ 
cords  show  that  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  cows  in  DHIA  herds  are  elimin¬ 
ated  every  year  as  a  result  of  this 
disease. 

The  best  weapon  we  have  against 
mastitis  is  the  resistance  of  the  cow  to 
the  organisms  that  can  produce  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Any  measures  in  management 
which  improve  the  well-being  of  the 
animal  directly  affect  resistance  to 
mastitis.  Cow  comfort  pays  off.  Ample 
stall  room,  sufficient  bedding  and  good 
ventilation  are  particularly  important 
in  the  winter  time.  Drafts  and  chilling 
from  insufficient  bedding  directly  affect 
disease  resistance. 

Drugs  Not  Cure-all. — With  the  advent 
of  sulfonamide  drugs,  antibiotics,  and 
the  corticc-steroid  drug,  treatment  has 
been  vastly  improved.  Fifteen  years  ago 
some  investigators  went  so  far  as  to 
say  the  new  drugs  would  eliminate 
mastitis.  This,  we  know,  has  not  been 
the  case;  indeed,  the  reverse  is  more 
nearly  correct.  We  have  more  mastitis 
cases  than  ever. 

Select  Breeding  Stock  Carefully. — In¬ 
heritance  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  mastitis  picture.  Well-attached,  bal¬ 
anced  udders  are  much  less  susceptible 
to  injury  than  are  pendulous  or  long- 
teated  udders.  Rugged  character,  scale 
and  strength  are  inherited  characteris¬ 
tics  which  affect  resistance  to  all  di¬ 
seases.  Stresses  play  an  important  part 
in  their  effect  upon  disease  resistance. 
Milk  production  as  it  increases  in  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  constant  stress  proportionate 
to  the  output  of  each  cow.  A  low  pro¬ 
ducing  herd  can  endure  much  more 
mismanagement  than  a  high  producing 
herd. 

Avoid  Stresses.  —  Sudden  changes  in 
feeding,  temperature,  or  daily  routine 
often  create  sufficient  stress  to  cause 
mastitis  outbreaks.  Research  work  has 
discounted  the  effect  of  the  amount  of 
protein  or  other  nutrients  in  feeds  as  a 
direct  cause  of  mastitis.  Nervous 
stresses  such  as  commotio?!  at  milking 
time,  irregularity  of  milking,  and  rough 
handling  must  be  eliminated;  the  dairy 
cow  is  happier  and  healthier  when  her 
life  is  most  tranquil. 

Avoid  Udder  Injuries. — Injuries  to  the 
udder  are  equally  important  to  stresses 
us  a  cause  of  mastitis.  Teat  injuries 
from  trash  in  yards  and  pastures,  barb¬ 
ed  wire  and  tramping  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  Horns,  boss  cows,  and  cow  dogs 
ruin  many  udders. 

Handle  Milking  Carefully. — No  machine 
is  any  better  than  the  man  using  it 
If  you  have  to  carry  milk  outside  the 
burn,  use  1  unit  per  man.  Milkers 
should  never  be  applied  without  proper 
Preparation  to  stimulate  milk  letdown. 
Correct  vacuum  level,  the  right  pulsa¬ 
tion  rate,  and  clean  vacuum  lines  elim¬ 
inate  important  Sources  for  injury. 
Complete  milking  of  all  of  the  quarters 
us  quickly  as  possible  has  been  shown 
to  be  necessary  to  udder  health.  Ma¬ 
chine  strip,  but  remember  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  does  the  most  damage  if  it  is  left 
on  too  long. 

Sanitation  Essential. — Management  of 
heifer  calves,  dry  cows,  and  freshening 
cows  directly  affects  udder  health  and 
disease  resistance.  Dairy  barn  sanita¬ 
tion  and  milking  sanitation  are  impor- 
tunt  for  their  favorable  effect  on  resist- 
unce  to  all  disease,  not  to  mention  the 
obvious  reasons  why  cleanliness  is  so 
lrnportant  in  production  of  our  most 
Perfect  food. 

Medication  Carefully.  —  Elaborate 
oiilk-sampling  procedures  and  mastitis 
control  laboratories  have  been  set  up 
111  several  states  in  an  effort  to  rid 


dairy  herds  of  mastitis  organisms.  The 
only  hitch  in  that  approach  is  that 
other  organisms  take  over  when  one 
species  is  eliminated.  Mastitis  cases 
caused  by  some  of  these  less  dominant 
bacteria  are  usually  more  severe  and 
much  more  difficult  to  treat.  This  can 
be  attested  by  the  fact  that  farm  maga¬ 
zines  today  carry  advertisements  an¬ 
nouncing  a  fantastic  array  of  antibi¬ 
otics,  sulfonamides,  cortico-steroids  — 
even  enzymes  and  cobalt  additives  for 
udder  infusion.  Very  little  good  and 
much  harm  can  result  from  efforts  to 
sterilize  udders  of  bacteria. 


should  rely  on  the  advice  of  their  vet¬ 
erinarian  for  prevention  and  control  of 
mastitis.  Veterinarians  are  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  do  this,  but  most  often  they  are 
asked  to  treat  individual  cases  once  it 
has  broken  out.  Mastitis  is  a  herd  prob¬ 
lem.—  Science  for  the  Farmer 


COMING  MEETINGS 

Aug.  5-7  —  Pennsylvania  Flower 
Growers  Educational  Conference,  at  the 
University. 

Aug.  7 — Empire  State  Potato  Club 
Field  Day,  William  Jackson  Farm, 
Savannah,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  9 — N  .  Y.  Hereford  Annual 
Field  Day,  Ithaca. 

Aug.  11-15 — State  4-H  Club  Vege¬ 
table  Grading  Short  Course,  Univ.  of 
Maine,  Orono. 


Aug.  12 — State  Plowing  Contest,  On¬ 
tario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  14 — State  4-H  Club  Tractor 
Driving  Contest,  Univ.  of  Maine,  Orono. 

August  15,  16  —  Seventh  Annual 
Lumberjack  Round-up,  Branbury  Beach 
State  Park, (Lake  Dunmore,  Vermont. 

Aug.  16— Station  Field  Day,  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Storrs. 

Aug.  16 — Annual  field  day,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel. 

August  21,  22  —  National  Plowing 
Contest  and  Conservation  Exposition, 
Hershey  Farms,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Aug.  21-24  —  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Federation  8th  Annual  Poultry  Festi¬ 
val,  Hershey  Park,  Hershey,  Pa. 

Aug.  24-27  —  American  Institute  of 
Cooperation  summer  meeting,  Penn 
State,  State  College,  Pa. 


Trust  Your  Veterinarian.  —  Farmers 


For  sustained  high  production— lower  cost  milk 
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call  in  your 

Beacon 
Advisor 

and  follow  the 
Beacon  Dairy  Program 

From  Beacon  Research  have  come  feeding  programs  scien¬ 
tifically  designed  for  lower  cost  milk— increased  performance 
per  cow  to  inherited  ability  through  feeding  for  sustained 
high  production. 

Basically  the  Beacon  Dairy  Program  is  a  3-fold  plan: 

1 .  Make  available  all  nutrients  required  by  the  cow 
not  only  to  make  milk  but  to  replenish  and  maintain  body 
reserves.  This  is  one  key  to  sustained  high  production— more 
persistent  performance  during  the  latter  part  of  lactation. 

2.  Provide  uniform  and  palatable  top  quality  feeds 
that  help  keep  cows  on  feed— get  the  milk  making  nutrients 
into  the  cow.  High  producing  cows  have  inherited  ability  to 
utilize  large  amounts  of  feed  efficiently  over  maintenance 
requirements. 

3.  Provide  the  expert  advice  and  counsel  of  highly 
skilled  Beacon  Advisors.  These  men,  backed  by  Beacon  Dairy 
Research,  are  soundly  trained  in  the  business  of  modern  dairy 
farming. 

Ask  your  Beacon  Advisor  to  recommend  the  most  profit¬ 
able  feeding  program  for  your  herd,  equipment  and  available 
labor.  He  can  help  you  along  with  high  producing  Beacon 
Dairy  feeds  to  take  the  first  step  toward  lower  cost  milk 


From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 


UNIFORMLY  BETTER 


BECAUSE  THEY’RE  BEACON-TROLLED 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  Headquarters:  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Mills:  Cayuga,  N.  Y.;  York,  Pa.;  Laurel,  Del.;  Eastport,  N.  Y.:  Broadway,  Va. 
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SEE  ALL  TH/S  and  MORE! 


Come  to  the  big,  exciting  International  Harvester  Field  Demonstration.  See  all  the 
latest  advances  in  farm  power  and  equipment — all  at  once  ...  all  in  one  place! 

Get  your  first  look  at  the  complete  new  line  of  more  powerful  Farmall®  and  Inter¬ 
national®  tractors  that  bring  you  a  whole  new  world  of  power.  See  dozens  of  new 
machines  handling  practically  every  one  of  your  farming  jobs.  Be  the  first  farmer  in 
your  neighborhood  to  try  this  new,  advanced  IH  power  and  equipment  that  makes  you 
a  bigger  man  than  ever  before! 

Get  eye-witness  proof  of  greater  IH  capacity,  easier  operation,  and  greater  effi¬ 
ciency!  Don’t  miss  this  chance  to  see  the  big,  new  line  of  IH  tractors  and  equipment  in 
action!  You  really  owe  it  to  yourself  to  come!  And  you’ll  have  a  grand  time,  too! 


SEE  all  the  new  Farmall  and  International 
ractors  powering  dozens  of  farming  jobs.  Listen 
o  smooth  6-cylinder  power  . . .  inspect  all  the  other 
[H  advancements. 

"  v  M.  ,  f  * 

SEE  .  aow  Torque  Amplifier,  Traction-Con¬ 
trol  2  or  3  point  Fast-Hitch  with  new  Tele-A-Depth 
and  other  exclusive  IH  tractor  features  help  you 
outdo  them  all! 

I 

SEE  ;he  newest  McCormick  5-bottom 
plows .  .  .  new  6 -row  planters  and  cultivators  .  .  . 
new  mowers,  new  hay  conditioners  .  .  .  new  balers 
, . .  new  choppers  .  .  .  new  harvester -threshers  .  .  . 
new  corn  pickers  that  pick  and  field  shell. 

Check  the  IH  demonstration  schedule  listed  below! 
Circle  the  date  of  the  big  field  demonstration  near¬ 
est  you.  Take  this  golden  opportunity  to  see  all 
that’s  new  in  farm  equipment — all  at  once!  Bring 
your  whole  family  .  .  .  come  with  a  neighbor.  Plan, 
now,  to  come  and  spend  the  day.  Don’t  miss  it! 

Be  your  IH  dealer’s  guest  at  the 
most  powerful  show  on  earth! 


.  .  .  many  new  McCormick  3-point  and 
Fast-Hitch  implements  in  action.  New  3-point 
equipment  works  perfectly  with  any  2  or  3-plow, 
3-point  hitch  tractor. 


.  .  how  newest  IH  tractors  and  McCor¬ 
mick  farm  equipment  perform — from  the  driver’s 
seat!  Try  the  many  new  work-saving  features. 


.  .  .  how  much  fun  you  can  have!  Watch 
tractors  roar  through  exciting  events  .  .  .  follow  the 
crowd  to  new  machines  .  .  .  get  the  “inside  dope’’ 
on  latest  developments.  It’s  just  like  a  county 
fair  in  the  field! 


INTERNATIONAL 


Come  to  the  big  IH  FIELD  DEMONSTRATION  nearest  you! 


AUGUST  14  &  15— Everett  Blazey  Farm— Canandaigua,  New  York 

1  mile  south  of  New  York  thruway.  Exit  44  on  New  York  Route  332. 

AUGUST  14— Frank  M.  Hoffman— Pleasant  Valley,  New  York 
1  mile  west  on  the  Mill  Road. 

AUGUST  19— State  University  of  New  York,  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Institute,  Cobleskill,  New  York,  on  Route  7. 

Check  your  IH  dealer  for  additional  dates  and  locations! 
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International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  — Farm  Tractors  and 

Equipment  .  .  .  Twine  .  .  .  Commercial  Wheel  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Con¬ 
duction  Equipment — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
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NOW-SEE 
Poultry  House 
AUTOMATION 
in  ACTION... 

74/ fane?- 

on  the  farm  of 
CARLILE  POULTRY 
ENTERPRISES 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  HOUSE 


SAVES  Your  LABOR 

Increases  Your  PROFIT! 


(Near  Moose  Club  and 
Macedon  Road) 


%  m 


KITSON  EQUIPMENT 

for  Automation  includes 

•  Automatic  Feeders 

•  Automatic  W aterers 

•  Roll-thru  Nests 

•  Automatic  Pit  Cleaners 

•  Automatic  Cross  Elevators 

•  Automatic  Egg  Washers 

•  Automatic  Egg  Room  Coolers 

•  Egg  Collection  Carts 

•  Slat  Flooring 

•  Automatic  Ventilation 


John  Carlile  will  give  you  all  the  facts  and 
show  you  how  to  SAVE  MONEY— INCREASE 
PROFITS  the  'Z.it&ott  TOatf. , ,  , 

*  or  write  direct '  to  1 

KITSON  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT,  Morley  Mich. 


New,  Lowest  Priced 

S-ft.  CUTTER 

with  3 -JOINT  PTO 


Model  60 


•  Clips  3  acres  of  pasture  an  hr. 

•  Pull -type,  direct  drive  rotary 

Mows  close  to  fences.  Maneuvers  easily. 
Slip  clutch  absorbs  shocks,  protects 
tractor  and  mower.  Single,  free-swing¬ 
ing  blade.  Working  parts  enclosed. 
Safe,  heavy  duty.  Available  as  mounted 
model  also.  One  of  many  Wood’s 
rotaries  (mounted  or  pull-type)  for 
every  mowing,  shredding  job. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 
WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.,  CO. 

50808  5outh  4th  Street,  •  Oregon,  III. 
Name... . . . . . 

I 

Address . . . . 

Town . . . . . State . 
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SILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 
SILO-JOY 
IS  SOLD  BY  YOUR 

nearby  ISF  Representative. 
Preserves  Quality  of  silage  and  hay 
—  Improves  palatability  —  Cows  eat 
more.  You  earn  more. 

Processed  by 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
FOOD  CORP. 

533  Broad  Street 
Waverly  —  New  York 


KILL  RATS 

WITH 

K-it-O 

Why  let  rats  spread  disease  and  de¬ 
ll  struction  on  your  property?  K-R-O 
.with  Red  Squill  is  easy  to  use  .  .  .  gets 
rid  of  rats  quickly.  When  used  as  di¬ 
rected,  K-R-O  is  deadly  to  all  rats,  yet 
§C  safe  around  children,  pets,  livestock 
1!  and  poultry.  Available  in  Bis-Kit 
or  Powder  form  at  seed,  feed  and 
drug  stores  everywhere. 

THE  K-R-O  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Ohio 
* ‘ Pled  Pipers  to 
the  Nat  Ion*  * 


The  Myth  of  "Farm  Fresh”  Eggs 

‘7/tucA  Ti/c  0?onC  ? 


By  ROBERT  C.  BAKER 
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HERE  WAS  a  time,  when  due  to 
inadequate  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  and  lack  of  refrigera¬ 
tion,  it  was  difficult  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  buy  even  fair  quality  eggs  in 
the  food  stores.  Consumers  were  aware 
that  by  receiving  .  eggs  directly  from 
the  poultryman,  either  by  going  to  the 
farm  or  having  the  eggs  delivered  to 
them,  they  could  get  a  better  quality 
product.  This  fact  became  sort  of  a 
myth  with  the  consumer  and  so,  even 

today,  with  rapid 
transportation  and 
improved  refriger¬ 
ation  methods, 
some  consumers 
have  the  feeling 
that  the  farm  is 
still  the  only  place 
to  buy  good  qual¬ 
ity  eggs.  _ 

But  what  has 
happened  in  the 
last  few  years? 
First  of  all,  the 
quality  of  eggs  in  most  retail  stores  has 
markedly  improved.  In  most  cases,  eggs 
are  getting  good  care  from  the  poultry- 
man,  wholesaler  and  retailer.  Thus,  the 
retailers  are  putting  a  top  quality  egg 
onto  the  market. 

Secondly,  many  of  the  poultrymen 
who  are,  and  have  been,  retailing  eggs 
have  made  very  few  improvements. 
They  have  relied  on  the  consumer  myth 


ROBERT  BAKER 


that  farm  fresh  eggs  are  the  best.  Many 
of  them  do  very  little  to  actually  pre. 
serve  egg  quality.  The  facts  are,  and 
we  might  as  well  face  them,  that  con¬ 
sumers  can  buy  better  quality  eggs  in 
retail  stores  today  than  they  can  buy 
directly  from  many  poultrymen  who  re¬ 
tail. 

Most  poultrymen  who  are  wholesal¬ 
ing  eggs  are  constantly  hearing  about 
egg  quality.  The  wholesalers  are  de¬ 
manding  a  better  quality  egg  and  they 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  get  the 
poultrymen  to  maintain  egg  quality. 
In  some  cases  they  are  actually  paying 
a  premium  for  quality  eggs  and  poul¬ 
trymen  respond  to  this  sort  of  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  poultrymen 
who  retail  their  eggs  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  'with  the  actual  retail  operation 
and  many  of  them  have  given  very 
little  thought  to  preserving  egg  quality. 
They  feel,  in  many  cases,  that  the 
words  “direct  from  the  farm”  is  enough 
to  sell  the  eggs.  It  is  difficult  for  them 
to  see  that  maintaining  egg  quality  is 
important.  They  lose  a  customer  from 
time  to  time,  but  since  it  is  a  gradual 
process  they  do  not  feel  the  impact  of 
the  loss  until  it  is  too  late.  You  might 
say  that  a  retailer  of  eggs  never  dies, 
he  just  gradually  fades  away. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  factors 
that  have  encouraged  the  consumer  to 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Speaking  of  Tulips 


By  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


PEAKING  of  tulips,  of  course 
you’ll  want  some  in  your  garden 
next  spring.  But  planning  a 
tulip  garden  must  start  early— 
now,  in  order  to  enjoy  their  lovely  color 
at  blooming  time.  And  to  make  that 
first,  bright  display  of  color  all  the 
more  enchanting  takes  but  a  bit  of  fall 
planning. 

Where  will  you  plant  your  bulbs,  and 
what  varieties  would  ‘  best  suit  your 
garden  or  your  own  particular  taste? 
To  many'-  not  familiar  with  tulips,  a 
tulip  may  seem  just  a  tulip;  but  once 
you’ve  planted  the  plump,  brown  bulbs 
into  the  earth  and  watched  them  burst 
forth  into  sparkling  color,  each  new 
variety  can  supply  a  thrill  of  its  own; 
each  color  become  a  new  friend! 

Parrots,  with  their  curled  and  crested 
petals,  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
They  are  very-  early  and  immense  in 
size.  Excellent  varieties  include  Parrot 
Wonder,  Qrange  Favorite  and  Sunshine. 
Equally  as  exciting  are  the  Fosterianas. 
Among-  these  is  the  Red  Empei’or,  gen¬ 
erally  considered  the  largest  of  all  tu¬ 
lips.  Very  early,  it  blooms  in  April, 
and  reaches  a  height  of  18  inches.  F. 
Princeps  is  a  good  companion,  and 
flowers  about  ten  days  later. 

To  pi’olong  the  blooming  season,  try 
to  plant  a  few  of  the  very  early-bloom¬ 
ing  bulbs,  both  single  and  double,  such 
as  the  Botanical  species  Tulipa  clusi- 
ana,  T.  Fosteriana,  T.  Kaufmanniana, 
Pink  Beauty,  White  Beauty,  double 
Scarlet  Cardinal  and  Murillo;  and  the 
May-June  varieties  such  as  (Breeder 
type)  Bronze  Queen,  Louis  XIV  and 
Tantalus;  (Cottage  Type)  Dido;  (Dar¬ 
win  Type)  Aristocrat,  The  Bishop, 
Princess  -Elizabeth  and  Glacier. 

Include  a  few  of  the  Parrot  types 
such  as  Sunshine  and  Blue  Parrot,  and 
the  lovely  peony-flowered  Uncle  Tom. 

Botanicals  are  lovely  in  a  rock  gar¬ 
den  and  will  persist  for  years  if  given 
ample  drainage  and  sunlight. 

Two  or  three  rows  of  single  and 
double  earlies  add  much  in  front  of  a 
nice  foundation,  planting  on  either  side 


of  a  walk,  or  gracing  the  front  of  a 
flower  bed.  They  go  well  wherever  an¬ 
nuals  will  later  replace  them. 

Together  with  daffodils  and  hya¬ 
cinths,  they  make  a  gay-colored  border 
along  the  terrace.  A  hedge  or  border  of 
evergreens  makes  a  pleasing  backdrop 
for  contrasting  tulip  colors;  or  let 
them  circle  around  a  bird  bath,  clump 
of  birches,  or  along  a  flag-stone  walk. 

I  can  think  of  no  flower  that  requires 
less  specialized  knowledge  and  skill  to 
grow,  or  which,  normally,  has  fewer 
enemies.  All  that  a  tulip  asks  is  to  be 
supplied  with  good  garden  soil,  plenty 
of  sunlight  and  good  drainage.  They 
love  the  sun  and  will  not  do  well  in 
shade. 

Prepare  the  ground  by  digging  the 
bed  (or  the  place  for  each  clump)  to 
the  full  depth  of  the  spading  fork,  mix¬ 
ing  in  a  liberal  dressing  of  bone  meal 
or  well-rotted  manure. 

The  ideal  time  for  planting  is  when 
you  receive  your  bulbs  from  the  nurs¬ 
ery  or  bulb  catalog!  They  ship  at  the 
proper  planting  time  for  your  locality. 
Or  plant  just  before  the  ground  freezes. 
If  winters  are  extremely  severe  you 
may  wish  to  cover  your  plantings  with 
a  mulching  of  straw  or  leaves  for  added 
protection,  but  not  until  the  ground  is 
frozen.  In  the  spring  a  top-dressing  of 
chemical  fertilizer  will  help  your  plants 
along.  Work  it  in  as  you  loosen  the 
soil. 

Space  your  bulbs  from  6  to  9  inches 
apart  and  down  5  to  6  inches  deep. 

After  flowering  time  Botanicals  can 
be  left  alone.  Early  and  May-flowering 
types  may  be  left  in  place  for  two  oi 


three  years  before  digging  up 


and 


separating.  When  the  leaves  are  partly 
dry  dig  the  bulbs  and  dry  out  in  a  dry, 
shady  place.  Sort  out,  clean,'  and  store 
away  the  best  ones  for  planting  time. 

Speaking  of  tulips,  do  we  ever  have 
enough  ?  How  about  adding  a  few  new 
Darwins  and  Breeders  to  your  cherishe 
Standards?  If  you  don’t  have  any  a 
all,  now’s  as  good  a  time  as  any  t° 
start! 


S 
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buy  eggs  from  the  chain  stores  rather 
than  directly  from  the  poultry  farm. 
Today,  the  consumer  is  making  use  of 
the  self-service  food  stores  and  it  is 
more  convenient  for  them  to  pick  up 
eggs  when  doing  the  rest  of  the  food 
shopping.  It  is  also  true  that  price-wise, 
in  some  cases,  consumers  are  encourag¬ 
ed  to  buy  from  the  grocery  store  rather 
than  to  have  the  eggs  delivered  to  their 
home  directly  from  the  poultryman. 

I  can’t  help  but  feel,  however,  that 
the  big  reason  consumers  are  changing 
from  buying  eggs  directly  from  the 
farm  to  purchasing  them  in  the  chain 
and  other  retail  stores,  is  the  fact  that 
consumers  realize  they  can  get  a  better 
quality  egg  in  the  store.  I  have  heard 
this  so  many  times  from  consumers 
that  it  must  be  true.  I  realize  that 
many  poultrymen  are  doing  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  of  retailing  eggs  and  are  giving 
the  consumer  a  top  quality  egg.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  there  are  poultry- 
men  who  do  very  little  to  maintain 
good  egg  quality.  It  is  these  poultry- 
men  that  I  wish  we  could  encourage  to 
maintain  egg  quality. 

I  have  heard  poultrymen,  and  other 
people,  say  that  the  average  consumer 
can  not  tell  good  egg  quality.  I  wouldn’t 
be  sure  that  this  is  true.  I  think  that 
the  consumer  can  tell  a  good  quality 
egg  from  a  poor  quality  one.  Recently, 
a  survey  was  made  by  the  Cornell  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  Department  in  Ro¬ 
chester,  New  York.  The  study  showed 
that  46  per  cent  of  the  people  who  were 
surveyed  could  correctly  identify  all 
four  grades  of  eggs  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  even  though 
the  trend'  is  away  from  buying  eggs  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  poultrymen,  there  are 
many  people  who  would  prefer  to  do 
this  if  they  could  get  a  quality  product. 
Maybe  it  still  is  not  too  late  to  improve 
egg  quality  on  the  poultry  farm  and 
keep  more  consumers  buying  directly 
from  the  farm.  Retailing  of  eggs  has 
been  a  profitable  enterprise  for  our 
poultry  industry  and  has  meant  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  profit  and  loss  with 
many  poultrymen  in  New  York  State. 

If  we  only  could  get  every  poultryman 
who  retails  to  give  the  consumer  good 
quality  eggs,  I  feel  that  we  still  could 
sell  many  eggs  directly  from  the  farm 
to  the  consumer.  It  does  not  look  as 
though  it  is  going  to  be  as  easy  to 
make  dollars  in  the  poultry  business  in 
the  future  as  it  was  in  the  past.  We 
must  do  everything  possible  to  keep 
good  markets.  Let’s  not  lose  our  retail 
trade  because  of  poor  quality  eggs. 

—  A.  A.  — 

STUDY  EGG  QUALITY 
AT  XEPIM  O  SCHOOL 

Egg  INDUSTRYMEN  from  13  states 
learned  the  fine  points  of  determin¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  egg  quality  at  the 
27th  annual  Egg  Grading  and  Quality 
School  sponsored  by  the  Northeastern 
Poultry  Producers  Council. 

Held  at  Rutgers  University,  the 
school  packed  better  than  100  years  of 
egg  technology  into  four  busy  days. 
Topics  ranged  all  the  way  from  how  the 
egg  is  formed,  right  through  to  getting 
it  into  the  consumer  kitchen  at  the 
peak  of  perfection. 

Starting  with  the  basic  premise  that 
man  cannot  improve  the  quality  of  an 
egg,  students  were  given  intensified 
classroom  and  laboratory  sessions  to 
help  them:  first,  identify  and  properly 
grade  eggs  as  to  interior  quality;  sec- 
ondly,  maintain  high  standards  of  per¬ 
fection  right  into  the  nation’s  kitchens 
through  existing  marketing  channels. 

Many  of  the  nation’s  leading  experts 
m  the  field  made  up  the  teaching  staff, 
some  35  of  them  all  told. 

This  year,  students — almost  all  ac¬ 
tively  participating  in  some  phase  of 
egg  production  or  marketing  —  came 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Maine,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
■Maryland,  Massachusetts  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 


You’ll  get  more  corn 
with  an  Oliver  Picker 


YOU  SAVE  CORN  HERE 

No  escape  for  lodged  stalks,  low  ears!  The  "floating 
snout”  seeks  them  out... the  gathering  chains  work 
right  down  to  the  ground.  Then  Oliver’s  live  points 
trap  every  ear,  spiral  it  straight  into  the  picker. 


YOU  SAVE  CORN  HERE 

Sway-back  elevator  extends  far  forward.  Once  the 
ears  are  snapped — zip — direct  to  the  elevator.  They 
don’t  linger  on  the  snapping  rolls,  to  be  shelled  out  in 
the  field.  No  "stop”  time:  rolls  adjust  from  tractor  seat. 


There  it  is — as  simple  as  one,  two,  three!  With  an 
Oliver  picker,  you  bring  in  more  corn  to  start  with 
. . .  you  save  a  lot  more  of  it . . .  and  you  deliver  it  to 
your  wagon  as  clean  as  a  whistle. 

That’s  true  no  matter  which  model  you  choose: 
the  1-  or  2-row  PTO...the  mounted  picker... or 
the  semi-mounted  (for  your  3-point  hitch).  You’ll 
find  it  gives  you  more  advantages  than  we’ve  room 
for  here —  ask  your  Oliver  dealer  to  show  you,  or 
write  to:  The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  W.  Madison 
Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


AND  YOU  SAVE  CORN  HERE! 

An  extra-long  husking  box.  Efficient  "valley”  design. 
Matched  steel  and  rubber  rolls.  These  mean  cleaner 
corn,  faster  drying,  better  pay.  Full-length  corn-saver 
below  box  captures  every  kernel  for  your  wagon. 


COMING  SOON: 

ijetter  Farming 
Jubilee 

Watch  for  Place 


and  DATE 


[  OLIVER 


" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY ” 

Also  Manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


(464)  12 


lice  diMexetcce 
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Use  A 
Complete 
Poultry 


Wormal  is  a  complete  poultry  wormer  that 
removes  Large  Roundworms,  Tapeworms,  Cecal 
Worms.  Economical— one  egg  saved  per  hen 
pays  for  3  treatments. 
Proven  on  millions  of  birds. 

Don’t  do  half  a  worming 
job.  Use  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Wormal  and  put  more  eggs  in  your  baskets. 

Get  Wormal  Tablets  for  individual  treatment ...  or 
Wormal  Granules  for  use  in  the  feed. 

Write  for  literature. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES 

Charles  City,  Iowa 


/  FILL  OUT 
‘AND  MAIL 
\  TODAY!  . 


FREE!  Write  for  your 
copy  .  .  .  catalog  on 
uses  of  Plastics  on  the 
Farm  No.  FP-2. 


F.O.B.  Sterling,  New  Jersey 
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Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  PORTO-SILO 

|  |  14  ft.  Diam.  —  $139.95 
I  |  20  ft.  Diam.  —  $229.95 
Send  cheek  or  money  order,sorry  no  C.O.D.’s 

NAME  _ _ 

ADDRESS  .  . 

CITY _ 


STATE 


UON 


/A 


U.  S.  FIBER  &  PLASTICS  CORP. 


Agricultural  Plastics  Division 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED. 


Stirling,  New  Jersey 


made  of  B:  F.  Goodrich 

Kotedeac 

agricultural  vinyl  plastic 

PORTO- 
SILO 

•  Reduces  spoilage 

•  Seals  out  air  and  water 

•  Simplified  outfeeding 

•  Portable  repeat  use 

•  Low  initial  cost 

SIZES  AVAILABLE 


TESTED  and  PROVEN 

ALL  IN  ONE  PACKAGE 

COMPLETE 

SILO 

fencing  and  linjer 
nothing  extra  to  buy. 


14  ft.  “PORTO-SILO”  illustrated 


Weight 


Capacity 


1 4  ft.  Diam. 


140  lbs. 


20  ft.  Diam. 


up  to  40  tons  —  $139.95 


210  lbs. 


up  to  80  tons 


$229.95 
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POTATOES 


AFTER  GROWING 
COMES  SELLING 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


spread  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
purchasers  in  regard  to  this  package. 
Because  the  consumer  is  educated  to 
buying  most  other  vegetables  in  some 
kind  of  visible  package,  there  is  con¬ 
sistent  demand  for  potatoes  in  visible 
packages.  Most  stores  ask  and  obtain 
a  premium  for  potatoes  packaged  in 
polyethylene  bags. 

Buyer  Wants  to  See 

Research  work  performed  -  by  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  other  institutions  shows  that  con¬ 
sumers  prefer  the  visible  package  for 
potatoes  and  will  pay  more  for  it.  How¬ 
ever,  potatoes  placed  in  the  Clear  poly¬ 
ethylene  bags  look  well  only  if  they 
have  been  washed. 

Polyethylene  and  other  clear  plastic 
films  are  of  such  nature  that  dust  par¬ 
ticles  are  readily  attracted  and  held  by 
them.  Even  the  best  brushed  potatoes 
have  some  dust  particles  adhering  to 
them  and  in  the  packaging  and  ship¬ 
ping  process,  these  dust  particles  are 
attracted  to  and  stick  to  the  bag,  cloud¬ 
ing  the  visibility  and  giving  the  bag  a 
greyish  brown  appearance. 

Many  potato  producers  have  resisted 
washing  procedures  for  three  reasons. 
One  is  the  cost  of  the  equipment  which- 
can  be  considerable  in  a  large  opera¬ 
tion.  Second  is  the  additional  cost  of 
labor,  although  this  is  not  a  lot  greater 
than  that  required  for  a  brushing  oper¬ 
ation.  The  chief  reason  for  resistance 
however,  is  the  increased  number  of 
pick-outs  required  to  bring  the  potatoes 
within  the  grade  standards.  On  washed 
potatoes,  many  defects  are  clearly  vis¬ 
ible  which  are  easily  overlooked  on  the 
grading  table  with  non-washed  pota¬ 
toes.  However,  these  defects  are  not 
overlooked  forever,  since  the  homemak¬ 
er  usually  finds  them  when  she  peels 
the  potatoes.  This  creates  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  very  place  where  dissatis¬ 
faction  is  least  wanted  by  the  potato 
industry. 

Offsetting  the  producer’s  reasons  for 
not  wanting  to  wash  potatoes  are  sev¬ 
eral  very  valid  reasons  why  the  home¬ 
maker  wants  washed  potatoes. 

First  is  that  no  other  vegetable  gen¬ 
erally  found  on  the  average  supermar¬ 
ket  vegetable  rack  brings  any  appreci¬ 
able  amount  of  dust  in  a  kitchen.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  root  crops  now  offered 
for  sale  have  been  washed.  Many  of  to¬ 
day’s  homemakers  are  also  wage  earn¬ 
ers  and  do  not  have  time  to  fuss  over 
dirty  vegetables  and  they  do  not  like 
to  bring  them  into  their  nice  clean  kit¬ 
chens.  \ 

Second  is  that  they  have  lost  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  closed  kraft  bag,  after 
many  years  of  experience  with  off- 
grade  packages. 

Third  is  that  almost  every  other 
vegetable  is  packaged  in  film  and  they 
are  used  to  shopping  by  inspecting 
packages. 

Since  the  consumer  seems  to  want 
the  fresh  market  potatoes  washed  and 
in  a  visible  package,  producers  and 
handlers  must  learn  how  to  handle 
them  so  that  they  can  be  delivered  to 
the  consumer  in  the  best  condition. 
Clean  potatoes,  especially  early  thin- 
skinned  ones  are  very  susceptible  to 
lightburn.  This  seldom  occurred  with 
the  kraft  package  but  is  quite  common 
with  potatoes  displayed  in  polyethylene 
packages  or  in  bulk  displays.  Light- 
burn  is  usually  all  over  the  tuber  as  a 
light  green  condition  rather  than  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  spot  as  is  the  case  with 
sunburn.  It  does  not  have  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  sunburn. 

Lights  Cause  Burn 

It  can  occur  from  short-time  expos¬ 
ure  in  the  field,  but  usually  occurs  in 
the  packing  houses,  the  wholesale 


houses  and  in  the  retail  stores.  The 
fluorescent  lights  of  the  modern  super¬ 
market  are  quite  intense,  and  potatoes 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  these 
lights  can  become  visibly  green  in  24 
hours  and  green  enough  to  be  out  of 
grade  in  48  hours. 

Potatoes  should  be  handled  and  dis¬ 
played  where  the  light  intensities  are 
low,  and  not  under  a  spot  light  as  I 
have  seen  them  displayed.  Colored  film 
packages  will  reduce,  light  intensities 
somewhat,  but  generally  not  enough  to 
reduce  greening  without  losing  all  of 
the  benefits  of  visibility  through  the 
package. 

Washed  potatoes  packaged  in  poly¬ 
ethylene  must  have  ventilation.  Humid¬ 
ities  in  the  package  can  be  high,  and 
any  injury  can  be  readily  attacked  by 
soft-rot  organism  which  thrives  under 
moist  conditions.  Dry  potatoes  can  be 
packaged  in  a  10  pound  polyethylene 
bag  with  36  to  48  quarter  inch  holes, 
but  the  bag  used  for  damp  potatoes 
should  have  at  least  64  holes. 

Ventilation  is  especially  important  if 
the  potatoes  are  freshly  dug,  thin-skin¬ 
ned,  slightly  immature  or  if  the  weath¬ 
er  is  especially  warm.  In  some  humid 
climates,  washed  potatoes  may  require 
heat  drying  in  addition  to  roller  drying. 

Producers  and  packagers  intending 
to  have  extensive  washing  operations 
should  consider  some  provision  for  heat 
drying  in  case  of  having  to  operate 
under  conditions  of  high  humidity  for 
any  length  of  time.  On  the  other  hand 
early  potatoes  can  be  brought  to  mar¬ 
ket  with  less  shrinkage  in  polyethylene. 

The  potato  industry  can  improve  the 
attractiveness  of  their  product  by  more 
careful  attention  to  their  harvesting, 
handling  and  packaging  methods.  A  lot 
of  mechanical  damage  occurs  in  these 
operations.  Also  several  other  practices 
of  dubious  nature  which  are  hurting 
the  industry  should  he  controlled. 

Poor  Practices 

Recently  I  was  looking  at  a  display 
of  potatoes  labelled  over  the  counter  as 
new  long  white  California  potatoes. 
These  tubers  were  tough,  leathery,  and 
with  many  air  cracks,  obviously  not 
this  year’s  ci’op.  The  manager  contend¬ 
ed  they  were  new  potatoes,  and  I  had 
to  concede  that  they  were  probably 
newly-dug,  since  some  sections  leave 
last  year’s  crop  in  the  ground  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  then  try  to  move  it  with 
the  new  crop.  Consumers  buying  these 
potatoes  for  the  new  crop  were  in  for 
a  disappointment. 

Another  dubious  practice  is  the  dye¬ 
ing  of  old  red  potatoes  from  storage  to 
brighten  them  up  and  to  .palm  them  off 
with  the  new  crop.  HombmaAers  object 
to  the  dye  in  the  coolting  water,  and 
tend  to  avoid  red  varieties  after  this 
experience.  These  kinds  of  practices 
hurt  the  whole  industry. 
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Ralph  Yeoman 
RR1,  Francesville,  Ind 
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Dari  Kistler 

RR1,  Francesville,  Ind. 
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Farrell  J.  Bailey 
RFD,  Monon,  Ind. 
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Albert  Westphal 
RR1,  Francesville,  Ind. 
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Max  E.  Kopka 

RR1,  Francesville,  Ind. 


WINNER 

ON  EVSilSY  COUNT 

Superior  in  every  feature  .  .  . 
Otss-ff  -mStkc  f»mv£  — your  best  buy 
by  every  standard  .  .  . 


CasLe-o-matic  drive 


TRACTOR 

SUPERIORITY  PROVED  AT  FRANCESVILLE 


m 


On  April  26,1958,  Francesville  Motor 
Company  challenged  all  dealers  in 
his  trade  area  to  meet  his  Tractor 
"A”  in  a  fuel-economy  plowing  test 
to  be  decided  on  the  following  points: 

1.  Distance  traveled 

2.  Average  depth  plowed 

3.  Length  of  time  plowing  on  1 
gallon  of  fuel 

4.  Width  of  plow-cut 


Only  the  Case  dealer,  Winamac  Sales  Company  accepted  the  challenge. 
He  entered  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  800  tractor  against  Tractor  "A”. 
Each  tractor  started  out  with  only  one  measured  gallon  of  fuel  in  the 
tank,  and  plowed  with  a  4-bottom  16-inch  plow.  Both  tractors  plowed 
continuously  until  their  fuel  ran  out. 

Six  judges  and  two  timekeepers  selected  from  among  the  several 
hundred  farmers  present  carefully  checked  each  step  of  the  contest, 
and  have  warranted  its  fairness  as  well  as  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 


Now,  let’s  analyze  the  figures! 

1.  Distance  Plowed— the  Case-o-matic  Drive  800  operating  in  t  jue 
converter  plowed  4,023  feet,  while  Tractor  "A”  plowed  only  725 
feet.  That’s  a  furrow  nearly  300  feet  longer  than  that  plow  by 
the  challenger. 

2.  Depth  Plowed— the  Case-o-matic  Drive  800  plowed  at  an  av  age 
depth  of  9.92  inches  while  Tractor  "A”  plowed  at  9.88  inches  ’he 
Case-o-matic  Drive  800  plowed  not  only  farther  but  deeper^ 

3.  Time  Plowed — the  Case-o-matic  Drive  800  plowed  — -yS  M 

for  17  minutes  on  1  gallon  of  fuel,  while  Tractor  "A”  (f '  /  ^ 

lasted  only  15  minutes  and  50  seconds.  That’s  a  1 1  \  --jv 
7.3%  fuel  savings.  :  ^ 

4.  Cutting  Width  — both  tractors  plowed  a  64-inch  width. 

Here’s  what  this  challenge  means  to  you.  The  Case-o-matic  1  ive 

800  delivers  more  work  per  gallon  of  fuel.  You  can  count  on  at 

1  acre  more  per  day  with  Case-o-matic  Drive. 


raseamSm  on 


By  any  standard  of  comparison — pull-power,  work-capacity, 
stamina,  ease  of  handling,  driving  comfort  or  fuel  economy  — 
revolutionary  new  Case-o-matic  Drive  offers  you  much  more 
of  everything  that  counts.  Here  are  the  outstanding  features 


of  the  Case-o-matic  Drive  800,  compared  with  other  leading 
tractors.  The  horsepower  ratings  and  other  data  shown 
here  are  taken  from  the  manufacturers’  own  literature  and 
other  reliable  sources  available  to  us  at  the  time  of  printing. 


COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  LEADING  TRACTORS 


Case-o-matic 
Drive  800 

T  ractor 

A 

T  ractor 

8 

T  ractor 

C 

T  ractor 

D 

T  ractor 

Case-o-matic  Drive  — (combination  of  torque  converter, 
direct  drive  and  independent  PTO) 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Maximum  Pounds  Pull1  in  Plowing  Gear2 

(without  shifting) 

6500-7500’ 

5545 

4433 

Figures 
not  avail. 

Figures 
not  avail. 

3087 

Automatic  Increase  in  drawbar  pounds  pull  in  any  gear 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Diesel  Engine  Design  — Main  bearing  between  all  connecting  rods 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Total  main  bearing  area 

84.8  sq.  in. 

47.1 

45.5 

58.8 

70.5 

46.5 

Bearing  area  per  cu.  inch  displacement 

.338  sq.  in. 

.168 

.126 

.222 

.249 

.168 

6-Point  Diesel  Fuel  Protection 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Wet  Replaceable  Cylinder  Sleeves 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Oval  Offset  Powerdyne  Combustion  Chamber 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Diametrically-opposed  Injectors  and  Powrcels 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Fully  Independent  PTO  with  Priority  on  Engine  Power 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Power  Steering 

Yes4 

Yes4 

Yes4 

Yes4 

Yes4 

Yes4 

Self-energizing  Double-Dish  Brakes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Rear-mount  Implement  Hitch  as  Standard  Equipment 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Power-adjustable  Rear  Wheels 

Yes4 

Yes4 

No 

Yes4 

Yes4 

Yes 

1.  Competitive  figures  are  taken  from  official  tractor  tests.  Ail  are  based  on  pull  at  3.  Based  on  engineering  tests.  Tractor  is  capable  of  pulling  more,  but  maximi 

rated  RPM.  is  restricted  by  weight,  tire  or  traction  limitations. 

2.  Plowing  gears  with  maximum  speed  in  4.3— 4.7  mph  range.  4.  Optional  at  extra  cost. 


1' 


AKE  THESE 


See  for  yourself  how  CasLe-a^mutic  drive  superiority  proves  out  in  the  field 


Deep-plow 
your  toughest 
field 


Hook  onto  a  big  moldboard 
plow.  Take  it  out  to  your 
toughest  field.  Select  a  good 
plowing  speed  . .  .then  sink 
those  bottoms  into  the  ground 
deep  and  make  a  fast  round. 
Notice  how  you  pull  through 
the  tough  spots,  automatically. 
There’s  no  need  to  stop  and 
shift  down.  Keep  a  record  of 
fuel  used  — convince  yourself 
you’re  getting  more  work  done 
per  hour,  per  gallon. 


Disk  down  to  the  spools 

Hitch  onto  a  heavy,  deep-cutting  disk.  Pile  on  all  the  weight  you 
want,  and  disk  in  a  field  gear  higher  than  you  would  use  with  a 
conventional  tractor.  Pull  right  through  the  tough  spots  without 
shifting  or  stalling.  Case-o-matic  Drive  will  cut  your  disking  time 
to  a  minimum. 


Turn  at  row  ends 

Attach  a  drive-in  mounted  cultivator,  inching  the  tractor  safely  and  pre¬ 
cisely  into  position.  Start  down  the  rows,  cultivating  at  any  speed  you  like, 
in  direct  drive.  Then  flip  to  torque  converter  and  turn  at  the  row  end  .  .  . 
without  clutching  or  shifting.  Enjoy  the  same  precise  brake-or-accelerator 
control  for  cultivating  tiny  delicate  plants. 


Test  engine  power  PTO  priority 

Hook  onto  your  PTO-driven  machine  and  bale,  chop  or  combine 
through  heavy  stands.  See  how  you  move  steadily  along  with  plenty 
of  constant  PTO  power.  Slow  your  tractor  to  a  crawl  with  the  brakes. 
Notice  how  your  PTO-driven  machine  continues  to  operate  at  the 
same  speed  regardless  of  your  ground  speed.  No  clutching,  no 
shifting,  no  stalling  — you’ll  bale,  chop,  combine  more  material 
every  hour. 


Flip  to  direct  drive  on-the-go 

Take  a  planter  or  drill  into  the  field.  Once  the  tractor  is  in  motion,  flick 
into  direct  drive  for  precise  speed  and  uniform  seed  placement.  Approach¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  field,  change  to  torque  converter  drive  and  brake  to  a 
safe,  effortless  turn  .  . .  without  clutching  or  shifting.  Observe  the  fast 
hydraulic  control  of  your  drill  or  planter. 


Start  on  a  hill  with  a  loaded  wagon 

Hitch  up  to  a  heavy  wagon.  Start  in  high  road  gear  and  move  out 
smoothly  and  swiftly  with  the  accelerator.  Stop  on  a  hill  without 
clutching.  Hold  the  tractor  in  place  with  your  brake  or  accelerator. 
Then,  touch  down  lightly  on  your  accelerator  and  move  smoothly 
ahead.  There’s  no  chance  of  a  dangerous  stall. 


Case-o-matic  Drive  800 
with  Case  5-bottom  plow 

Case  5-bottom  A  plow  has  big  throat  openings  to 
handle  rank  growth  without  clogging.  The  finest 
features  ever  built  into  a  plow  make  Case  plows  ideal 
for  toughest  soil,  trash  or  weeds. 


4-plow  Case-o-matic 
Drive  600  with 
Case  disk  harrow 


to  save  time  ana  mone 


with 


DRIVE 


and 


rugged  dpjfSL$3El »  tillage  to 


You  can  buy  right  now  on  the 
CASE  Crop-Way  Purchase  Pla 


Act  now  to  earn 
more  this  fall  with 

Cose-i 

efficiency 


DRIVE 


i 


See  your  Case  dealer  and  make  a  demonstration  date  to 
bring  out  the  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  and  tillage  tools 
that  fit  your  farm.  With  Case-o-matic  Drive  you 
can  plow  in  a  faster  working  range  than  with 
conventional  transmissions.  When  you  come  to  tough 
spots,  Case-o-matic  Drive  automatically  increases 
pull-power  to  get  you  through  without  down-shifting 
or  stalling.  The  result  is  more  acres  plowed 
per  day,  every  day. 


6-plow  Case  900  tractor 
with  1-way  disk  plow 


3  +  plow  Case-o-matic  DriJ 
400  with  subsoiler 


Case  WS  one-way  plow  in  12  or  15-foot 
sizes  has  famous  Case  Seedmeter  for 
uniform  sowing  .  .  .  flexible  3%-foot  gangs 
for  precise  penetration  in  uneven  ground. 


Case  S  wheel-type  disk  harrow,  in  7  to  17-foot 
sizes,  cuts,  chops  and  mixes  heaviest  crop  residue 
and  trash  with  soil  .  .  .  does  in  one  trip  what  other 
disk  harrows  do  in  two.  Hydraulic  lift  control. 


Case  T-620  series  subsoiler  with  Snap-lock  Eagle-H  ch  is 
available  in  1  or  2-point  models  with  or  without  gauge 
wheels.  Flexible  hitch  for  contouring.  Standards  adjustable 
for  different  soils  and  spacings. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
OOI.ORFUi.SLY-  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
ON  REVOLUTIONARY  NEW 

Cja&m-a’matMt:  drive 

Find  out  how  Case-o-matic  Drive  works,  and  the  benefits  it  gives  you.  See  why  it  does 
finer,  faster  work  with  greater  operating  convenience  and  operator  comfort.  Check 


Put  your  new 
tractor  or  machine 
to  work  right  now 
with  the  flexible 
CASE  Crop-Way 


Don’t  wait  another  day  pr°M 

more  from  a  new  Case-  matic 
drive  tractor.  See  you  "ase 
dealer  today  about  the  3ase 
Crop-Way  Purchase  Pla  You 
can  buy  right  away,  mat  pay¬ 
ments  later  when  you  have  ‘Oney 


below  the  illustrated  catalogs  you  want  on  money-making  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors 
and  Case  machines  and  implements.  Send  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  98G,  Racine,  Wis. 


Purchase  Plan 


corninginfromcropsoriivc  tock. 


□  Full-line  tractor  catalog — 12  sizes 

□  Case  WS  one-way  disk  plow 

□  Case  S  wheel-type  disk  harrow 


□  Case  mounted  piows 

□  Case  pull-type  plows 

□  Case  T-620  series  subsoiler 


Name 


Student  □ 


Address 
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Milk  Market  Development 
Authority  Is  Organized 


B  FORMAL  step  to  increase  milk 
sales  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  market  was  taken  at 
Syracuse  last  month. 
Representatives  of  farmers  organ- 
;ed  an  11-member  Market  Develop- 
ient  Authority  to  administer  the  pro- 
fram  aimed  at  selling  more  milk  in  an 
'fort  to  improve  income  of  dairy  farm¬ 
's  under  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Or- 
ter  No.  27.  The  Authority  plans  to  in- 
irporate. 

Temporary  officers  elected  were: 
'acob  Blakeslee  of  Newton,  N.  J.,  chair¬ 
man;  John  B.  Holloway  of  Amsterdam, 

,  Y.,  secretary;  and  Allen  Ostrander 
if  Theresa,  N.  Y„  treasurer. 

The  Authority  will  present  its  pro- 
jam  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
ulture  for  approval. 

The  program  will  be  supported  by 
oluntary  contributions  from  farmers 
f  one  cent  on  each  hundred  pounds  of 
silk  they  produce. 

The  program  was  developed  by  rep- 
■esentatives  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
fetropolitan  Milk  Producers  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency,  Mutual  Federation  of  In¬ 
dependent  Cooperatives  and  Eastern 
Milk  Producers’  /Cooperative. 

I  The  Authority  -is  composed  of  two 
Representatives  of  each  of  the  four 
:ooperative  organizations  mentioned 
bove;  one  producer  representing  un- 
ffiliated  dairymen  from  each  of  the 
hree  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
.nd  Pennsylvania.  Assisting  the  Au- 
hority  will  be  one  representative  of  the 
gricultural  colleges  in  New  York,  New 
ersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

embers 

Appointments  were  made  as  follows: 
representing  the  Metropolitan  Coopera¬ 
tive  Milk  Producers  Bargaining 
Agency — John  B.  Holloway,  Atnster- 
am,  New  York  and  James  A.  Young, 
^Angelica,  N.  Y. 

Representing  Eastern  Milk  Produc¬ 
t's  Cooperative  Associations,  Inc.  — 
Allen  Ostrander,  Theresa,  N.  Y.,  and 
Norton  Blair,  Columbia  Cross  Roads, 
Pa.  . 

Representing  Dairymen’s  League- -  A. 
jMorelle  Cheney,  Bemus  Point,  N  Y„ 
Glenn  Talbott,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

Representing  Mutual  Federation  of 
Independent  Cooperatives,  Inc., -  Dr.  K. 
A.  Shaul,  Gobleskill,  N.  Y.  and  VVilliam 
Allen,  Van  Hornesvil'le,  N.  Y. 


Representing  unaffiliated  producers 
(appointed  by  state  commissioners  of 
agriculture)  :  George  Tyler,  Rome,  N. 
Y..  Jacob  A.  Blakeslee,  Newton,  N.  J., 
and  one.  other  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Commissioner. 

Representing  the  Colleges  of  Agri¬ 
culture  —  Dr.  Leland  Spencer,  New 
York;  John  Carncross,  New  Jersey; 
Dean  L.  E.  Jackson,  Penna. 

The  basic  agreement  on  which  the 
Authority  was  formed  was  as  follows: 

(1)  The  program  should  be  financed 
by  an  annually-renewed  positive  letter. 
This  is  a  letter  addressed  to  a  producer 
by  his  handler  advising  him  that  unless 
advised  to  the  contrary  the  handler 
will  consider  himself  to  be  authorized 
to  deduct  a  specific  amount  from  the 
producer’s  milk  check  for  each  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  milk  delivered.  The  use 
of  this  letter  has  been  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  cer¬ 
tain  specific  conditions. 

(2)  The  first  positive  letter  should 
provide  for  a  deduction  not  to  exceed 
one  cent  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk. 
This  applies  only  to  the  first  positive 
letter.  The  amount  of  deduction  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  subsequent  positive  letters 
is  a  matter  for  the  Authority  to  deter¬ 
mine. 

(3)  The  program  should  be  limited 
to  expanding  the  market  for  fluid  milk. 

(4)  The  Authority  should  develop  a 
research  and  testing  program  to  de¬ 
termine  the  best  methods  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  milk  in  the  Federal  Or¬ 
der  27  market. 

(5)  Provision  should  be  made  for  en¬ 
couraging  handlers  to  make  use  of  the 
positive  letter  among  their  producers 
as  well  as  to  encourage  their  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  market  .develop¬ 
ment  fund. 

(6)  The  program  •  should  not  begin 
until  the  Market  Administrator  is  sat¬ 
isfied  that  handlers  representing  90  per 
cent  by  volume  of  the  milk  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  have  sent  the  positive  letter  to  their 
producers.  When  such  satisfaction  has 
been  received,  then  deductions  should 
begin. 

(7)  The  program  should  terminate 
at  any  time  the  percentage  of  produc¬ 
ers  contributing  to  the  fund  falls  below 
75  per  cent  for  three  consecutive 
months. 


A  KISS  FOH 
A  IRUEEX 

1V/[RS.  JAMES  SHED- 
DEN  of  Newburgh 
as  her  own  way  of  con¬ 
gratulating  her  daugh- 
er.  Joan,  for  winning 
he  State  Poultry  Queen 
1  le  at  the  recent  Poul¬ 
try  men’s  Get  -  Together 
on  the  Cornell  Univer- 
SI  y  campus.  Joan  will 
represent  the  poultry  in- 
uistry  a(-  various  func- 
i°ns  throughout  the 
iear’  Joan  was  selected 
r°m  six  candidates  on 
s  e  basis  of  poise,  per- 
^onality,  grooming,  intel- 
•gence,  poultry  knowl- 
ge,  and  beauty. 


The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  keeps  you 
posted  through  its  new  radar,  facsimile, 
and  teletype  hurricane  warning  facilities 
over  RURAL  RADIO  NETWORK  four 
times  daily  —  at  6:25  a.m.,  7:15  a.m., 
12:15  p.m.,  and  6:15  p.m. 

EMERGENCY  STORM  WARNINGS  are 
broadcast  on  short  notice  over  RRN  direct 
from  the  USWB  expert  meteorologists, 
usually  every  two  hours,  on  the  even  hour 
(8  a.m.,  10  a.m.,  noon,  2  p.m.,  4  pan., 
6  p.m.,  8  p.m.,  10  p.m.) 

KEEP  TUNED  TO  YOUR  FAVORITE  RRN 
STATION  FOR  UP  -  TO  -  THE  MINUTE 
WEATHER  INFORMATION  FROM  OFFICIAL 
SOURCES. 


I  M  STATIONS 


Bristol  Center 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

DeRoyter 

WRRD 

105.1-mc. 

Ithaca 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  nic. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP-FM 

104.7  me. 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady 

WFLY-FM 

«-  r* 

92.3  me. 

lltica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRL 

10717  me. 

•  V." 

AM  STATIONS 

-  ••  </•"'  V  .  '  - 

Binghamton 

WNBF 

1290  ke. 

h  .Mp**  A*  ji  r  ^  ¥  , 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  ke. 

Ithaca 

WHCU 

870  ke. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Newark 

WACK 

1420  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Olean  ■»  . 

'  WHDl  .  ,  ^ 

1450  kc. 

Plattsburgh 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Rochester 

WHAM 

1180  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

.  .  ,  810  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.i 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

Walton 

‘  -•  WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc. 

Brought  to  Listeners  over 


Rural  Radio  Network 
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"We  are  more  than  pleased  with  our  PAPEC  32A” 


• . .  says  an  Ohio  Dairyman 


The  same  man  adds  “Our  Papec  32A 
Forage  Harvester  is  easy  to  grease  and 
is  such  a  light  and  easy  machine  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  in  the  field.  We  cut  old  Virginia 
corn  that  was  thick  and  15  ft.  high.  Some 
was  down  and  the  Papec  did  not  clog  at 
any  time.  Best  of  all  the  Papec  was 
priced  much  below  the  next  best  har¬ 
vester.” 

The  re-sale  value  of  a  Papec  Forage 
Harvester  is  high,  too. 

Recently  the  owner  of  a  Papec,  equipped 
with  row  crop  and  direct  cut  attachments, 


decided  to  quit  farming.  His  harvester 
had  two  years  of  hard  use.  Yet  at  auction 
it  sold  for  a  price  that  represented  about 
half  the  usual  normal  depreciation  on 
most  farm  equipment. 

See  your  Papec  dealer  now  and  arrange 
for  a  demonstration  of  the  1958  Papec 
“32A”  Forage  Harvester,  and  the  new 
Papec  Model  40  Crop  Blower.  Or  send 
name  on  margin  of  ad  for  booklet  giving 
complete  information  on  both  machines. 
It’s  FREE.  PAPEC  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  SHORTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


PAPEC 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  CROP  BLOWERS 
•  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  .  HAMMER  MILLS 
FIELD  SPRAYERS  *  FEED  MIXERS 


SAVES 
UP  TO 


fully  automatic— new  econ¬ 
omy  model — takes  the  labor 
out  of  burning  wood— pat¬ 
ented  features — owner 
endorsed. 


Write  for  free  literature 
□  HEATER  □  FURNACES 


RITEWAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


1010E  E.  Main  St. 


Waynesboro,  Va. 


SUMMER  SORES 


Chafed  Udders.  Foot  Cracks, 
Wire  Cuts,  Teat  Sores ,  Cowpox* 

*BIu-Kote  reduces  pus  formation, 
dries  up  secretions.  It  stays  on:  Ef¬ 
fective  against  both  bacterial  and 
common  fungus  infections.  Pro¬ 
motes  rapid  healing.  4  oz.  dauber 
bottle  $1  at  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS 
FOR  U/L  MASTER  LABEL 

Free  literature  and  estimates 

Independent  Protection  Co.,  Inc. 

125  N.  Lake  Avenue  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FREE  DELIVERY 


FIRESTONE  AUTTE°sB,LE 


SPECIAL  LOWEST 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

FRESH  STOCK 

Factory  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money 
on  car,  truck  and  trac¬ 
tor  tires. 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


THE  SIGN  OF  APPROVAL 


New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers'  Association 
Bainbridge,  New  York 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO?  J  Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

You’ll  save  with  a  I  Please  send  ,older  without  obliBation- 

I  Name _ ...  .. 


J. 

luX)’ 

EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today, 


CONCRETE  SILO 


i 

I  Address. 

» 
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visiting  Ittagfifliia 

Milepost  372 


By 

TOM  MILLIMAN 


N.  Y. 

THRUWAY 


Enlightened  Farming 


S  ONE  of  four  members  of  the 
Century  Farms  Committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  I  took  counsel 
from  several  on  the  choice  for  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Farms  1958*  award  for  the  west¬ 
ern  portion  of  New  York  State.  War¬ 
ren  W.  Hawley,  Jr.,  of  Batavia,  since 
retired  as  President  of  the  Society,  and 
himself  a  big  farmer,  pointed  to  the 
Colby  farm  of  Spencerport,  Monroe 
County,  as  a  possibility. 

Although  Hayfields  is  only  ten  miles 
south  of  Spencerport,  I  knew  J.  Merton 
Colby  more  by  reputation  than  per¬ 
sonally.  Finding  that  Monroe  County 
had  never  received  the  distinction  of  a 
Century  Farm  citation  (there  are  only 
four  each  year,  for  55  agricultural 
counties),  I  steered  my  gas  buggy  (one 
of  the  low-priced  three)  to  the  Colby 
homestead.  J.  Merton  was  modest 
about  it,  and,  although  willing,  was  far 
from  anxious,  and  merely  produced 
the  genealogical  and  present-day  rec¬ 
ords.  It  was  more  than  enough. 

Being  only  one  of  the  heirs  of  his 
father,  Alexander  George,  J.  Merton 
Colby  in  due  time  found  himself  part 
owner  of  150  acres,  which  in  the  past 
30  years  he  has  enlarged  by  purchase 
to  550  acres.  The  Colbys  have  farmed 
on  the  same  road  for  156  years,  since 
1802. 

On  their  farm,  in  1957,  J.  Merton  and 
son  Jim  maintained  an  average  of  85 


milking  cows,  mostly  Guernsey,  an| 
produced  400  tons  of  cabbage,  200 
tomatoes,  25,000  bushels  of  potatoes! 
4,000  bushels  of  oats,  2,500  of  wheat! 
500  of  winter  barley,  and  100  acres  ol 
corn  for  silage  and  grain,  plus  hay  an| 
grazing  for  the  cattle. 

They  store  their  own  potatoes;  anl 
do  their  own  grading,  washing,  pack! 
aging,  and  their  own  marketing  in  coni 
tainers  holding  from  10  to  100  lbs[ 
Finding  that  the  taste  of  Katahdin  il 
not  relished  too  well  by  their  trade! 
they  grow  only  Sebago,  at  a  slighf 
sacrifice  in  yield  of  No.  l’s. 

Noting  the  -recent  preference  of  coni 
sumers  for  milk  containing  a  little  less 
butterfat,  the  Colbys  have  added  soma 
Holsteins  to  go  along  with  their  Guera-j 
seys. 

After  the  citation  was  written  upl 
printed  and  presented  to  the  Governoa 
at  the  Society’s  annual  dinner  in  Alj 
bany,  I  discovered  that  I’d  left  out 
vital  link,  which  Mr.  Colby  had  barelj| 
mentioned.  It  is  a  full  scale  progran 
of  supplemental  irrigation  for  the  high-] 
value  crops,  with  enough  water  to  make] 
it  effective. 

The  error  was  pointed  out  by  Robertj 
Jonas,  the  Soil  Conservation  Specialist 
for  Monroe  County,  who  made  the  plans] 
for  the  Colby  water  storage.  Bob  saysl 
the  traffic  to  the  Colby  water  on  a  hot] 
summer’s  day  is  really  something.  The] 
whole  neighborhood  swims  in  it. 


— Picture  by  Robert  Jonas,  S.C-S- 


IS  IT  LARK  OR  POND? 


At  first  the  Colbys,  father  J.  Merton  and  son  James,  dug 


a  pond  big  enough  to  Hold 


900,000  gallons.  Three  times  in  the  past  six  years  they've  enlarged  it,  until  now 
the  surface  occupies  about  six  acres,  more  than  l°/°  of  their  550  acres,  and  the  water 
is  much  deeper.  See  story. 


J.  MERTON  COLBY 
Mr.  Colby,  as  judged  by 
yields  per  acre  and  total 
production  of  his  farm,  is 
one  of  the  leading  farmers 
in  the  whole  Northeast. 
He  has  also  found  time  to 
serve  many  good  causes— 
Farm  Bureau  and  Exten¬ 
sion,  Grange,  church,  co¬ 
operative  milk  marketing, 
township  zoning,  and  the 
political  party  of  his  fore¬ 
bears.  In  addition,  he  pro¬ 
vides  his  neighbors  with 
free  water  for  fighting  fire 
and  for  swimming. 


—Picture  by  Rochester  Times 
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l  WAS  JUST 
FIGURIt 

L 


Around  about  now 
most  dairymen  will 
be  getting  a  slump 
in  milk  production.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  them  assume  there  isn't 
anything  to  be  done  to  control  it. 

Well,  that’s  not  quite  right. 


Let’s  make  a  list  of  the  factors  that 
cause  a  slump  in  milk  output  to  see 
what  can  be  done. 


1.  Grass  is  poor.  It  might  be  dry 
and  short  of  vital  nutrients 
such  as  certain  vitamins  and 
minerals.  Even  when  pasture 
is  very  good,  it  won’t  support 
a  high-producing  cow  for  very 
long. 

2.  Flies  may  pester  a  cow  till 
she’s  at  her  wit’s  end.  So  she 
doesn’t  spend  as  much  time 
mowing  grass  as  she  should. 
Again,  this  means  she’s  being 
short-changed  on  her  intake 
of  nutrient. 


3.  Along  with  having  the  nutri¬ 
ent  reduced,  she  may  be 
carrying  a  calf  that’s  begin¬ 
ning  to  put  a  real  drain  on 
her. 

Any  one  of  these  could  cause  output 
to  drop.  Put  two  or  more  together  and 
it’s  a  sure  thing.  So  what  do  you  do? 
Just  throw  up  your  hands  and  give 
up?  Of  course  not. 


The  idea  is  to  supplement  pasture 
with  other  feed.  Most  important,  make 
sure  they're  getting  enough  of  the  es¬ 
sential  minerals  and  vitamins  because 
that  helps  a  cow  get  more  value  out  of 
her  roughages. 


And  at  the  same  time,  you’ll  want  to 
supply  extra  sources  of  energy  and 
protein.  If  the  pasture  is  still  good,  it 
doesn’t  require  too  much  extra  .  .  .  but 
with  high-producing  cows  especially, 
that  little  extra  is  just  what  makes  the 
difference. 

(And  incidentally,  if  you’re  concern¬ 
ed  with  getting  real  good  calves,  I  have 
a  sneaking  suspicion  that  you’ll  get  bet¬ 
ter  calves  from  cows  that  get  "enough 
of  the  necessary  nutrients  to  make  both 
milk  and  calf.) 

^  atkins  has  developed  an  excel¬ 
lent  summer  feeding  program  for 
dairy  cows.  It  helps  your  cows  set 
the  most  value  out  of  pasture  .  .  . 
and  yet  it  makes  sure  that  they  get 
0  n  o  u  g  h  supplementary  energy 
from  grain,  and  enough  supple¬ 
mentary  protein  and  minerals  and 
'itamins  to  keep  production  from 
dropping  abnormally. 

Next  time  you  see  your  Watkins 
eaIer,  take  a  few  minutes  to  talk 
ab°ut  summer  feeding  for  dairy  cows. 

TH£  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MAILBAG 


CREDIT  TO  JERSEYS 

SOMETIME  ago  I  was  riding  with  a 
man,  who  later  became  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  when  we  passed  a 
sign  which  Tead  “Greatest  View  in  the 
World”.  He  remarked  that  the  author 
had  included  too  much  territory. 

Tom  Milliman’s  recent  article  in  your 
paper  likewise  took  in  too  much  terri¬ 
tory  when  he  wrote  that  Guernsey  milk, 
when  the  butterfat  is  removed,  con¬ 
tained  more  solids-not-fat  per  hundred¬ 
weight  than  any  other  milk.  He  appar¬ 
ently  forgot  while  extolling  the  merits 
of  the  Guernsey  cow,  that  non-partisan 
research  shows  that  while  Guernsey 
milk  is  high  in  solids-not-fat,  the  JER¬ 
SEY  exceeds  all  other  breeds. 

I  am  a  lover  of  good  cattle  and  good 
milk.  I  have  read  much  on  this  subject. 
I  have  not  personally  conducted  the  re¬ 
search  but  I  have  read  reports  from 
our  university  professors  and  I  have 
never  before  read  of  any  such  claims  as 
Tom  Milliman  makes. 

Since  the  JERSEY  cow  is  recognized 
as  superior  in  producing  milk  with  the 
highest  solids-not-fat,  I  believe  it  would 
be  well  to  either  correct  Tom  Milli¬ 
man’s  article  in  a  later  issue  or  perhaps 
publish  this  letter.  —  Carl  W.  Proctor, 
Lunenburg,  Mass. 

•  Editor’s  note:  Mr.  Proctor  is  right! 
We  are  glad  to  set  the  record  straight. 


CHANGE  TUNE  ? 

I  WANT  TO  tell  you  one  thing,  you 
want  to  begin  to  change  your  tune 
and  talk  for  the  farmer  and  stop  criti¬ 
cizing  unions  or  when  my  subscription 
expires  I’ll  never  renew  it,  and  I’ve  told 
this  to  one  of  your  salesmen. 

If  farmers  are  so  well  off  as  you  pre¬ 
tend,  why  did  a  couple  of  New  York 
farm  organizations  try  to  get  or  spon¬ 
sor  a  bill  so  they  could  hire  12  and  14 
year-old  labor.  Reason  wasn’t  to  get 
them  off  the  streets  or  to  stop  juvenile 
delinquency,  but  to  hire  cheaper  labor 
and  get  the  same  amount  of  work  done 
for  less  money.  —  Elmer  L.  Lobdell, 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

•  Editor’s  note — The  policies  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  are  based  on  what 
we  believe  is  the  long-time  good  of 
northeastern  agriculture ! 

DEFENDING  RIGHTS 

GOT  THE  July  5th  of  A. A.  today  and 
read  it  through.  The  editorial  page 
is  excellent.  Your  defense  of  the  truth 
in  relation  to  irresponsible  labor  union 
activities  is  heartening.'  I  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  some  of  the  fanatical 
labor  union  boys  would  direct  their  fire 
toward  you.  However,  your  replies  in 
defending  the  rights  of  all  citizens  no 
one  can  justly  quarrel  with. 

The  economic  slump  we  are  now  in, 
will  have  its  ups  and  downs.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  really  end  until 
there  is  more  honesty  and  lower  prices 
for  producing  automobiles,  houses,  farm 
machines,  and  what  have  you.  There 
must  also  be  more  honesty  displayed 
among  government  officials.  Both  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans  have 
been  tarred  with  the  same  stick. — F.  W. 
Beneway,  Ontario,  New  York. 


STARLINGS  EAT 
CUTWORMS? 

IN  REGARD  to  cutworms  mentioned 
on  page  3,  June  21  issue.  Possibly  star¬ 
lings  should  receive  part  of  the  praise. 

They  have  received  so  much  cussing 
that  any  virtue  should  be  credited. 

— C.  Bond,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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WHEN  YOU  USE  CALCITE  CRYSTALS 
THE  2^1  CALCIUM  SUPPLEMENT 


FINALLY — don’t  forget  that 
Calcite  Crystals  also  provide 
essential  trace  minerals. 


Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 

See  your  local  dealer  for  ^ 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


Chances  are  that  you  use  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  Crystals  for  your 
laying  birds — so  many  poultry- 
men  do!  So  you  probably  al¬ 
ready  know  that  this  double 
duty  calcium  supplement  saves 
you  money. 


HERE’S  WHY:  Calcite  Crystals  give  the  lay¬ 
ing  bird  all  the  calcium  she  needs  fo^, 
shell  making  and  they  do  an  adequate 
grinding  job.  So  you  need  only  one 
product  instead  of  two.  And  Calcite 
Crystals  usually  cost  less  than  oyster 
shell.  Compare  the  prices  yourself  at 
your  dealer’s. 


ANOTHER  THING — you  don’t  need  separate 
hoppers  for  grit  and  calcium  when  you 
use  Calcite  Crystals.  This  saves  cost 
of  extra  equipment.  (Saves  you  time 
and  labor,  too.) 


IN  ADDITION— with  this  2-in-l 
calcium  supplement,  birds  have 
more  room  for  extra  feed  that 
means  extra  eggs. 


NEW,  LOW  PRICES 
ON  THE  FAMOUS  RAVEN 

Silo-Cap 


Stop  spoilage— make  feed  more  nourishing 
—cut  feed  cost.  And  you  save-  MORE  at 
this  new  price. 

More  value  from  your 
silage.  Seamless  plastic 
seals  in  nutrition  .  .  . 
locks  out  air  and  mois¬ 
ture.  Easy  to  install  — 
pays  for  itself  in  better 
feed,  and  lower  supple¬ 
ment  cost.  Order  now. 

Send  check  or  money 

order  for  postage  paid 

,.  .  .  ..  FITS  18’  SILO 

shipment  by  return  mail. 


Silo-Cap 

RAVEN  INDUSTRIES,  Box  227.  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 
Send  Check  or  Money  Order.  Postage  Paid. 

KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


$4? 

FITS  12’  SILO 

$5  90 

FITS  14’  SILO 

S7  49 

FITS  16’  SILO 

*899 


says  Raymond  Wecht,  Dalton,  Ohio 


The  COVER  BOARD® 

the  best  thing  I’ve  had 
and  Tve  had  all  kinds 


Raymond  Wecht  has  a  4  bottom  plow, 
two  3  bottom  and  one  2  bottom  —  all 
equipped  with  Cover  Boards.  "Cover 
Boards  stop  plugging.  I  wouldn’t  be 
without  them,”  he  says. 


A  quarter  of  a  million  Farmers  echo  Mr. 
Wecht’s  statement.  If  you  haven’t  enjoyed 
the  easier  plowing  Cover  Board  makes 
possible,  be  sure  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
the  Cover  Board  today.  The  Cover  Board 
'fits  all  makes  of  plows! 


GUARANTEED  (or  your  money  Average  price  with 
back)  to  improve  the  covering  Standard  Brocket 
ability  of  any  mold  board  plow.  East  of  the  Rockies 


Write 


The  COVER  BOARD,  INC.  •  BELLEVUE,  OHIO 
Sold  to  Your  Dealers  by 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO./  Distr. 


34-34th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  trom  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $8.84;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY’ STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  Initial 
or  oroup  of  numerals..  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
4  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
.count  as  12  words.  Minimum  SI. 50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
j'  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514. 
f  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 

_ 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


JJMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden.  Tuesday  at  Caledonia. 
Gouvertieur.  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene:  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water¬ 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa- 
tfon  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service.  _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hoi- 
Meins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRES 


POLLED  AYRSHIRES  ARE  INCREASING  — 
start  now.  A  polled  .bull  from  Partridge  Hill 
Farm  will  start  you  on  your  way.  Write  or 
visit  Barncveld,  today.  See  you  at  the  Adirondack 
Ayrshire  Club  Sale.  Rhinebeck,  August  9th. 

—  - - - -•= - —  - 

v  HOLSTEINS 


HEIFER  SALE.  AUGUST  16th  at  12:00  noon, 
Lawtons.  N.  Y.  90  registered  and  grade  Hol- 
steins,  fresh  and  early  fall  freshening.  Calf  hood 
vaccinated.  30  day  blood  tost.  Harold  Polzin. 
Owner.  Phone  North  Collins  3948. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  BRED  HEIFERS  due  late  fall.1 
yearling  and  heifer  calves.  Choice,  well-bred  and 
well  grown  individuals  from  proven  cow  families 

fid  sires.  Also  top  herd  sire  prospects.  Tarbell 
uernsey  Farms.  Smithville  Flats.  New  York. 
SWO  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  cows  due  Au¬ 
gust  and  September,  good  production.  Porter 
Fepperdine.  Cattaraugus,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
gfet  more!  Information— New  York  Angus  Asso- 
iation,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca, 


ew  York. 


PUREBRED  YEARLING  ANGUS  heifers,  vac¬ 
cinated,  Also  four  yearling  steers.  Gordon  Davis, 
Branchport.  New  York. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS;  choice  purebred 
breeding  stock;  low  price.  Mack  Park.  Wolcott, 
».  Y.  Phone  5734, 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE — REGISTERED  POLLED  Herefords, 
Cows  with  calves.  Two  herd  sires.  Jas.  M.  King, 
Chenango  Forks.  New  York.  Phone  3210. 

REGISTERED  PUREBREDS— bred  heifers,  heif- 
ers,  bulls.  Quality  breeding,  Walter  W.  Fisk. 
Wolcott.  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


FOR  SALE:  Shorthorn  yearling  bulls  and  bull 
calves.  Arthur  Campbell.  Morton  Hill  Road, 
Roscoe,  New  York. 

LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur.  Greene,  Oneonta. 
Watertown.  West  Winfield. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE;  REGISTERED  Shropshire  yearling 
Ewes  and  Rams  from  2  to  4  years  of  age. 
E-  F.  Cuthbert,  Hammond,  New  York. _ 

REGISTERED  STJFFOLKS,  ewe  and  ram  lambs, 
located  8  miles  east  of  Mohawk  on  State  High¬ 
way  168.  Harold  Mumford,  RD  No.  2.  Mohawk, 
N.  Y.  Phone  T06-3858. 


SMALL  FLOCK  GRADE  Hampshire  and  Suffolk 
sheep  and  lambs.  Will  sell  lambs  as  feeders.  Ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  Walter  W.  Fisk,  Wblcott,  N.  Y. 


OXFORD  RAMS:  SELECTED  registered  rams. 
Also  yearling  ewes.  Good  size,  top  quality,  best 
breeding.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  service  boars,  bred 
gilts.  Baby  pigS  fast  growers,  large  herd,  C.  W. 
Hillman,  Vincentown,  N.  J.  _ 


PUREBRED  SWINE  SALE.  Summer  All  Breed 
offering.  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Many  close  up. 
All  guaranteed  bred.  P.  R.  Breeding,  show  rec¬ 
ords,  meat  type.  Popular  breeds.  Genesee  County 
Fairgrounds,  Friday  August  16th  7:30  P.  M. 
Alexander,  N.  Y.  Catalogs  W.  B.  Stewart, 
Brockport.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke,  New  York. 
BOXERS  —  CROPPED,  INOCULATED.  Chafe 

pionship  breeding.  They  satisfy.  John  Thurber. 
Ithaca.  New  York  _ '  _ 

SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES.  Quality,  hunt¬ 

ers.  Fair  prices.  Luettgens.  RD1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


MASTIFF  PUPPIES — the  ideal  big  dog  for  a 
family  pet.  Anabel  Heyen,  R.F.D.,  Katonah, 
New  York. 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  puppies 
from  excellent  farm  cow  dogs.  Males  820; 
females  $18.  Mrs.  Ira  Pegg,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

BORDER  COLLIES  3  MONTHS  old  of  natural 
heel  driving  stock.  Beautifully  marked  males 
only  $25  each.  D.  Pohls,  RD  1,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Esperance  51J4. 


PLOTl'  HOUND  PUPS,  registered.  They  will 
make  top  coon,  cat  and  bear  hounds.  Robert  C. 

Knudsen.  Bethlehem.  Conn. _ _ 

BEAUTIFUL  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  puppies, 
purebred,  $35.00.  Born  .Tune  21.  Mrs.  Dwight 
Bessette.  Vergennes,  Vermont,  RFD  1. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS  6  weeks  old.  farm  raised. 
Purebred  but  not  registered.  Excellent  breeding, 
very  nicely  marked.  Price  $40.00.  Alvin  Brenne- 
man,  Springs.  Ponna. 


BABY  CHICKS 


"V 


BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS.  Rocks.  Reds.  Hamp- 
shires.  Crosses,  Leghorns.  Write  Surplus  Chick 
Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 
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BABY  CHICKS 


MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim- 

ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggS — important  with  tne  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers.  RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Phone  4-6336 


BLOODTESTED  ROCKS.  REDS,  Crosses,  all 
heavies.  $6.00  per  100.  Leg.  broiler -fryers.  $1.75 
— 100.  Ship  at  once.  COD.  Crestwood  Farms, 
Sheridan  7,  Pa.  


MONEY"  MAKING^  CHICKS!  Pullorum  clean.  Our 
speciai  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks.  Really 
pay  off.  both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  28 
varieties.  Many  matings  ROP  sired.  Low  as  $7.95 
-100.  Day  old  or  started  chicks.  Ducklings  and 
turkey  poults  weekly.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt. 
Healthy.  Ohio. 


MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS — Franchised  hatchery 
lor  Mount  Hope  Queens.  Also  first  generation 
Harco  Reds.  Harco  Sex-links,  and  Lawton  White 
Rocks.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Crosses  are  tops 
for  meat.  Hatches  every  week.  N.Y..  U(S. 
approved,  Pullorum -typhoid  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks.  Henry  M.  Fryer.  Phone  Myrtle  2-7304, 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

BLOODTESTED  CHICKS  WHITE  Vantress  $10 
per  100.  Assorted  All  Heavies  $6.50  per  100. 
Leghorn  Broilers.  Ship  at  once  COD  Kline's 
Poultry  Farm.  Shartlesville,  Pa. 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
ny brook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


PULLETS 


SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times— Irom  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets).  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


DUCKS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  August  $25.95 
— 100.  Meadowhrook.  Richfield  2.  Penna. 


JANSEN  STRAIN  KHAKI -CAMPBELL  duck¬ 
lings.  12-$4.00;  25-S6.50:  100-.S21 .00.  Howard 

Butler.  Otego.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 

TURKEY  POULTS— EGGS— BROAD  BREASTED 
Bronze.  October,  November,  December  delivery. 
Lukert’s  Hatchery.  East  Moriches.  N.  Y.  Phone 
CE  3-0427. 

RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  NRBA  Rabbit  News 
Box  243,  Thompson.  Conn. 

FOX 

SILVER  FOX — Bottle  raised.  Make  wonderful 
pets.  Selling  at  half  price.  A  few  left.  Rowell’s 
Silver  Fox  Farm,  So.  Main  St.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

FISH 

FISH  FOR  FARM  PONDS:  Bass,  trout,  walleyes, 
muskies.  channel  cats,  bullheads,  blue,  red  gills, 
crappies,  rock  bass,  perch,  sheepheads,  white 
bass  Acquatic  plants.  Send  100  for  literature  and 
prices  to  Zetts  Fish  Hatchery,  Drifting,  Penna. 

BEES 

PACKAGE  BEES.  MY  NORTHERN  -  BRED 
Italians  and  Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and 
productive,  they  will  produce  your  honey  and 
pollinate  your  crops.  Two  pounds  $4.60;  three 
pounds  $5.70,  queens  included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10 
per  package.  Extra  queens  $1.50  each.  None 
COD.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey.’ 

HONEY 

NEW  HONEY:  OUR  FAMOUS  Choice  Clover 
New  York’s  Finest:  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-5’s  $8.98. 
Above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  cans/  $10.80; 
2-60's  $21.00;  5  or  more  $10.20  ea.  (60’s  F.O.B.) 
By  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH.  Ark.  Free 
Catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 

HELP  WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY  AVAILABLE  OCT'.  1st.  Quali¬ 
fied  top  working  herdsman,  one  who  can  handle 
responsibility  for  100  head  purebred  Holstein  herd, 
70  milkers.  Located  Finger  Lakes,  N.  Y.  Mod¬ 
em  barn,  pipeline.  Herd  average  over  12,000  last 
year.  Salary  based  on  ability  to  profitably 
produce.  Box  514-VO.  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN— GOOD  COW  MAN  and  milker  for 
small  distinguished  purebred  herd.  Must  do  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding.  State  age,  weight,  -family,  quali¬ 
fications  and  wages  with  telephone  number. 
House,  modem  conveniences  immediately  avail¬ 
able.  Write  Box  92,  Route  One,  Titusville,  New 
Jersey. 


WANTED:  MAN  TO  look  after  16  heifers.  Six 
due  to  freshen  in  September,  two  December, 
$200  live  in.  No  other  stock.  Sloan,  Slaterville 
Springs.  N.  Y.,  53Y2. 

WANTED  CHICK  SALESMAN  to  sell  H  &  N 
Nick  Chick  Leghorns,  territory  central  New  York 
State.  Steady  year  around  job.  Excellent  salary 
and  commission.  Adam  Baum  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  Locke,  N.  Y.  Tele.  Moravia  483-J2. 

HEADSMAN,  SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED.  Mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm  near  Rochester.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Top  wages  to  right  man.  Harry  Lusk, 
Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


WORKING  FARM  MANAGER.  Married,  forty 
years  of  age.  One  child.  Four  years  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Agriculture.  Graham  School 
graduate.  Wide  knowledge  agronomy  and  soil 
management.  Fifteen  years  experience  managing 
profitable  dairies — registered  cattle.  Knowledge 
of  swine,  beef,  husbandry.  Excellent  reference 
from  present  employer.  Box  514-WY,  American 

Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  STEADY  JOB  as  housekeeper  for 
elderly  man  or  woman,  or  babysitter.  L  am  23. 
Grace  Branch,  RD#1,  Watkins  Glen.  N.  Y. 
MIDDLEAGED  CATHOLIC  WOMAN,  work  as 
attendant,  companion,  cooking  for  small  group 
or  some  light  work  (no  children).  Wages.  Box 
514-WG,  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EARTHWORMS 


GUARANTEED  MARKET!  EARN  ready  cash 
raising  fishworms  for  us.  Backyard,  garage, 
basement.  We  buy  your  crop.  Exciting  details 
free.  Oakhaven  5.  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

FIFTY  MEQIUM  SIZE  starter  stock  wigglers 
$.75—  thousand  $5.00  postpaid.  L  Jay  Mail  Or¬ 
ders.  Canterbury,  N,  H. 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 


TRIS —  PERENNIAL  SUPREME.  More  color,  size 
— 6  assorted  $1.25.  Luettgens,  RD1.  Freehold. 
New  Jersey. 

SOIL  FORMULA- for  sale!  Write;  Adele’s  Flower 
Shop,  319  Huntington  St.,  Shelton.  Conn. 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest.  Lovely 
color  folder  ’free  on  request.  Fischer  Green¬ 
houses,  Dept.  2A,  Linwood.  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS.  Cheesecloth 
100  vards  by  48”  in  convenient  10  yard  lengths. 
$7.00  prepaid  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein, 
Thornwood,  New  York. 

TARPAULINS 


CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  —  Save— Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5.04:  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc.. 
Binghamton.  New  York. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


EDISON  CYLINDER  RECORDS.  Marches  and 
instrumental  only.  Ledoux.  Carle  Place.  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


SILO-MATIC  SILO  UNLOADERS  and  Scru- 
Feed’r  Auger  Bunk  Conveyors  feed  cattle  me¬ 
chanically.  Save  lime  and  labor.  Built  for  years 
of  dependable  service  by  Van  Duson  &  Co..  Inc. 
Wayzafa.  Minnesota 


REPAIR  PARTS  FOR  WOOD  tile  and  concrete 
silos.  5  types  of  new  silos.  Also  used  wood  silos. 
Trade-ins  accepted.  Silo-Matic  unloaders,  Even- 
Flo  distributors.  W.  J.  Walker.  RD#2.  Norwich. 

New  York. _ _ 

SILOS.  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy.  R.D.  #2,  Norwich,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  pockette 
album  25e :  12-350.  Young  Photo  Service.  62C. 
Schenectady  1  N.  Y 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  Roll  developed,  8 
jumbo  prints  25c.  12-35c.  Same  day  service, 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service.  Box 
229,  Dept.  B,  Lyons,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  purchase  best  equipped 
chicken  farm  on  Long  Island.  15  acres,  owner  is 
retiring.  Write — R.  P.  Silleck  Agency,  Cutchogue. 
New  York.  Phone  Peconic  4-67S6. 


NEW  STROUT  FALL  CATALOG.  Just  out! 
Mailed  free.  3,267  bargains,  36  states,  coast-to- 
coast.  Farms,  homes,  businesses.  World's  larg¬ 
est!  58  years  service.  St  rout  Realty.  251-R  4th 
Ave.,  .New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

PROVEN  MONEY  “MAKER  $45,000.  Equipped 
dairy  farm,  on  2  •  main  highways,  mile  from 
County  seat,  outstanding  dairy,  289  acres,  80 
tillable,  100  pasture  &  woodland,  sugar  maples, 
fruit.  Fine  10  room  house,  est.  replacement  value 
$40,000.  Double  garage.  Bam,  40  stanchions, 
waler  cups,  milk  house.  2  poultry  houses.  35 
pure  bred  Ayrshires,  6  heifers.  10  calves,  3  yr. 
old  bull.  Fine  line  machinery  &  milking  equip¬ 
ment.  TERRIFIC  BUY!  No.  E-8717.  W.  H. 
Shipherd,  Rep.,  22  Jamestown  St.,  Randolph, 
N.  Y.  Ph;  22261. 

HEALTH  PROHIBITS  OPERATION  of  my  200 
acre  Hunting  Lodge,  Lexington,  New  York,  reg¬ 
ular  clients,  successful  business,  eight  room  bun¬ 
galow,  $15,000,  terms.  Earl  A.  Redmond.  Lex¬ 
ington  2751. 


DAIRY  'AND  FRUIT  FARM  in  Schuyler  County 
near  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.  on  Seneca  Lake.  212 
acres,  38  head  of  cattle,  38  acres  of  fruit,  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit  stand  business,  fully  equipped,  base¬ 
ment  barn  and  other  farm  buildings,  homestead 
with  five  fire  places,  two  tenant  houses,  lake 
frontage.  Lee  Steams  Realty  Service,  1718  Pin¬ 
nacle  Road,  Elmira.  N.  Y.  Telephone  21886. 


EXCELLENT  25  COW.  central  Vermont  farm. 
Placed  second  in  State  Green  Pastures  Contesf 
last  summer.  Located  on  Route  110,  John  M. 
Wright,  493  Leyden  Road,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  HOME,  10.  Acres. 
House,  barn  and  cabin.  Stone  fireplace,  elec¬ 
tricity,  spring  water,  pond  site.  A  city  dweller’s 
paradise.  Frank  Lagowski,  East  Hoosac,  Adams, 

Mass. _ _ _ * _ _ 

FATHER  AND  SON  with  65  head  good  cattle 
and  lots  of  experience,  would  buy  equipped  farm. 
50  cow  or  more.  Seven  years  present  location 
as  tenants.  Would  welcome  personal  investiga¬ 
tion.  Box  514-SK,  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca. 
New  York. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  New  /York. 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig. 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Aug.  16  Issue . 

Sept.  6  Issue . 

Sept.  20  Issue . 

. Closes  Sept.  5 

Oct.  4  Issue  . 

—  ■  . —  —  ■ 

....Closes  Sept.  19 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


USED  8000  EGG  Robbins  Incubator,  one  ton 
vertical  feed  mixer,  7x9  walk-in  cooler,  Pick¬ 
wick  turkey  picking  machine,  80  gallon  copper 
lined  scald  tank  and  PickWick  Dunker  for  dip¬ 
ping  turkeys  in  scald  tank.  George  W.  Young,  ( 
Castleton,  Vermont. 

SWAP  DEMONSTRATOR  CHAIN  SAW,  $300 
value  for  outboard  motor  or  item  equal  value.  C. 
Loomis,  Bainhridgc,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — SEVERAL  GOOD  work  harnesses, 
also  eveners — singletrees.  Raymond  Phillips, 
Phelps,  N.  Y. 

ELECTRIC  FORK  LIFT  TRUCK.  2000  lb.  127' 
lift.  Sit  down  rider  type,  with  Edison  Odorless 
long  life  battery  and  heavy  duty  charger.  Also 
walkie  type  electric  pallet  truck,  4000  lb.  7“ 
lift  with  charger.  14  of  new  price.  Hawley  Smith 
Co.,  Croton  Falls  4,  New  York. 


SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be¬ 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  this 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  lo 
first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe.  DePere  49,  Wis. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Bam  clean- 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms. 
N old  Farm  Supply  Rome,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

CIDER  &  WINE  PRESSES — New  and  rebuilt. 
Repairs  and  supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Catalog 
#58.  W.  G.  Rankles’  Machinery  Co.,  185  Oak¬ 
land  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. _ 

FOR- SALE :  COMPLETE  irrigation  unit  in  per¬ 

fect  condition  with  4500  ft.  of  pipe.  Cost  $8800. 
Will  sell  for  $6500.  Willis  Garcelon,  Jr.,  Exeter, 
Maine. 

2  BOX- NAILING  MACHINES,  adjustable,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  very  cheap.  1  D-4  stationary 
Diesel ;  1  large  International  truck ;  1  Niagara 
duster.  Mills  Bros.  Orchards.  R.D.  #2,  Middle- 

town,  N.  Y.  Phone  DI2-2429. _ 

KNIVES:  Field  harvesters  ancT  silo  fillers,  $5.50 
each.  John  Deere,  Case,  Skyline,  McCormick. 
Papec.  New  Holland.  Most  bale'-  knives  $6.75 
each.  Highest  quality.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Postpaid.  C.O.D.  and  $1.  Also  available  through 
farm  equipment  dealers.  Agricultural  Knives. 
Batdwinsville,  N,  Y. 

PLASTIC  COVERS 


NEW, LOWER  PRICES  ON  SILO  covers  and  tar¬ 
paulins  of  4  mil  polyethylene,  rotproof,  water- , 
proof,  acidproof  and  airtight.  With  new,  much 
improved  ties,  better  than  grommets.  Prevent 
spoilage  on  top  of  silos  with  these  covers.  Cut 
square  and  sent  with  6  ties  to  he  used  as  tar¬ 
paulin  when  not  on  silo.  Order  2  feet  larger  than 
silo.  14’  x  14’-$6.00;  16%’  x  16y3’-$7.00:  18’x20’- 
$8.00;  20’  x  20’ -$9.00.  Tarpaulins:  8’  x  12’  with 
6  ties— $5.50;  12’  x  16’  with  S  ties— $7.50;  16’  x- 
20’  with  10  ties — $9.50.  Extra  ties  at  10c  each. 
Inquire  about  extra  strong  covers  of  6  mil  poly¬ 
ethylene  and  polyvinyl  chloride.  Plain  4  mil  poly¬ 
ethylene  sheets  for  trench  and  bunk  silos,  over 
stacked  hay  or  straw,  500-1500  Sq.  ft.  at  2c  per 
sq.  ft.  4  mil  rolls  16%’  x  100’ -$27.00;  20’  x  100’- 
$32.00  ;  6  mil  20’  x  100’ -$45.00.  Postpaid,  no 

COD’s.  Research  Products,  Hf  E.  Hiteman,  West 
Winfield.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Leonardsville.  61F23. 


PRINTING 


250  EACH  LETTERHEADS,  envelopes  (Ham- 
mermill),  $5.80  postpaid.  List?  Honestypress, 
Putney.  Vermont. 

HAY  AND  OATS 


HAY  WANTED— Alfalfa,  timothy?  clover— finest 
quality.  Field  or  barn  loading.  S.  A.  Rauch, 
New  Hope,  Penna.  Volunteer  2-2081. 


FOR  SALE:  Kiln  dried  hardwood  sawdust  and 
Canadian  hay.  Western  Connecticut  and  eastern 
New  York.  F.  O.  Dutton,  Brandon,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE:  50"  TONS  early  cut,  baled  alfalfa 

hay.  Lonergan  Brothers.  Homer,  New  Yorlc.  _ 

ALFALFA,  TREFOIL  MIXED  hay.  good  qual¬ 

ity.  Straw  and  mulch.  Guaranteed  as  represent¬ 
ed,  delivered  by  truckload.  Stewart’s  Produce 
Service,  Maplecrest.  New  York.  


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
appliances,  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1.  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors.  12  Cedar.  Akron.  New  York. 
LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating-  De¬ 
tails  free.  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  22,  Calif. _ 

LET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  for 
you  Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkir  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 
DRESSES  240 :  SHOES  390:  MEN’S  suits  $4.95: 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Transworld  164  AF.  Christopher.  Brooklyn 

12.  New' Yorkr  _ 

IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFSTTnadTlpe 
cifically  for  tatting.  Full  10 V>”  size,  white  only. 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  E.  &  b. 
Sales.  Dept,  A  P  O.  Box  417.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  doughnuts  in 
kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  details.  George  Kay. 
3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING  Weave  rugs  at 
home  for  neighbors  on  $89.50  Union  Loom,  thou¬ 
sands  doing  it.  Booklet  free.  Carlcraft  co- 

Adams  St..  Boonville,  New  York.  _ _ 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS?  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 
money  easily.  Sell  handloomed  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors,  to 
denier  used  exclusively.  Investment  not  required 

Josephine  Gareau,  Route  7,  Sevierville,  Tenn. _ 

MEN’S"  BRIEFS  AND  TEEshirts.  Dacron  rein_ 
forced  collars,  combed  yarn,  processed  minimum 
shrinkage,  white.  Small,  medium,  large,  oxua 
large.  Mixed  sizes  in  either.  $6.95  dozen.  Post¬ 
paid*.  Check  or  money  order.  E.  Matneis. 

Stafford,  N,  Y. _  _ 

STAMPED  LINENS  FOR  embroidery  oFpaint- 
ing.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  sail- 
Send  for  free  catalog.  Merribee.  16  West  I9i 

St..  Dept.  706,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

NEW  BATHROOM  DEODORIZER.  Hangs  on 
wall.  Banishes  odors  bathroom,  kitchen.  J-1?'}?. 
ning  seller.'  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  -<uu' 

Akron.  Ohio.  _ _ _ — 

FREE— BIG  NEW  WHOLESALE  Catalog!  Up  to 
50%  -saving  for  you,  family,  friends  on  n 
tionally-known  gifts,  jewelry,  toys,  appliance- 
Christmas  cards,  etc.  Also  make  money  semis 
part  time!  Write:  Evergreen  Studios.  Box  o4o  > 
Chicago  42,  Ill.  _ 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


ROBERT  ENO  S  COLEBROOK  HERD 
Wed.,  Aug.  13th  at  12:00  Noon,  D.S.T. 

Honesdale  (Wayne  Co.),  Penna. 

(Turn  N.  off  Rt.  6,  one  Mi.  W.  of  Town) 

A  high-testing,  top-quality,  fad-calving  herd. 

34  COWS;  21  BRED  HEIFERS;  5  YEARLINGS 
9  HEIFER  CALVES:  YEARLING  BULL  &  2  CALVES 
12  Horned— 37  dehorned-23  POLLS 
Three  cows  have  Actual  2x,  305-day  records  of  over 
500  lbs.  F  with  a  top  of  618  lbs.  F  and  10  cows  have 
from  400  lbs.  F  to  500  lbs.  F  under  very  practical 
handling.  There  are  27  daughters  of  Approved  sires  and 
8  daughters  of  Approved  dams.  Several  cows  recently 
fresh;  12  due  in  Aug.;  5  in  Sept.;  6  in  Oct.;  13  in 
Nov.;  and  12  in  Dec. 

HEALTH:  Herd  is  T.B.  Accred.,  Bangs  Certified,  Calf- 
hood  vaccinated,  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  within  30 
days  before  sale. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE: 

TOM  WHITTAKER  -  Sale  Mgr.  -  BRANDON,  VT. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


ADIRONDACK  CLUB  SALE 
Fair  Grounds,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Fri.,  Aug.  S,  at  12:30  P.M.,  D.S.T. 

25  COWS  —  16  BRED  HEIFERS 

All  fresh  or  due  soon.  Cows  selling  have 
twice  a  day  milking  (305  days  M.E.)  records 
up  to  14077  M  3.9%  555  F.  Twelve  of  the 
breed  heifers  are  from  record  dams  with  up 
to  15346  M  4.3%  663  F.  The  quality  is  the 
highest  for  any  sale  in  this  series.  You  can 
make  BIGGER  PROFITS  making  4%  MILK. 
HEALTH:  Nearly  all  from  Bang's  Certified 
herds.  All  Calf.  Vacc.,  all  T.B.  and  Blood  Test¬ 
ed  within  30  days.  For  Catalog  Write: 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


"Grow-’Em"  Milk  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Food  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 


Waverly.New  York 


LOUGHRAN  ESTATE-  AUCTION 
Kingston,  New  York  (Rt.  32) 
Saturday  and  Monday  Aug.  23  and  25 
116-A  Hudson  River  front  Farm.  2  dwellings, 
cottage,  3-car  garage,  cow  barn,  silo,  2  hen¬ 
houses,  2  machine  sheds,  feed  house,  Holstein 
herd,  2  tractors,  full  line  farm  machinery. 
Sale  Positive.  Request  brochure: 

O.  S.  JANSEN,  Auctioneer,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  New  Paltz— AL  6-6946. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


_ WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

WHY  HAVE  GREY  HAIR?  Guaranteed  liquid 
restores  former  color  in  days.  Six  months  sup¬ 
ply  $2.00  postpaid.  Fendricks,  114  N.  6th  Street, 
Allentown,  Penna. 

PASTEL- RIBBON  REMNANTS— attractive  as- 
sortment.  100  yards  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Ex¬ 
change,  Box  211,  Whitman,  Mass. 

YOU  SAVE  .  .  .  BUY  MAIL.  Ladies  Nylon 
Hosiery  $1.99  box  three  pairs.  Men’s  Nylons 
stretch  knit,  colors,  long  wear,  490  pair.  Post- 
Paid.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  O.  E.  Huse, 
Agent,  Kents  Ij(11,  Maine, _ 

LAMP  BARGAINS.  PIANO,  Organ,  Desk,  Tree, 

Picture,  Extension.  Kraft.  Dept.  R,  Box  701, 
Evanston,  Ill. 

OLD  FASHIONED  CHECKED  damask  table 
cloths — woven  design,  reversible,  hemstitched, 
colorfast.  Red,  gold,  green,  blue.  Attractively 
priced  — -  58”  x  58”,  $3.29;  58”  x72”,  $3.98; 

58  x  81”,  $4.98;  58”  x90”,  $5.98.  Napkins  490. 
Postage  prepaid.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
Calico  Prints,  Box  694,  Manchester,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS:  Trailer  load  de- 
hveries  to  any  point — New  York,  Mass.,  Conn., 
It-  I.,  Vermont.  J.  F.  Danielski,  Townshend,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Tel.  Forest  5-7755.  (NY-816). 

OLDER  FOLKS,  40  AND  OVER.  Interesting  and 
helpful  magazine.  Copy  10c.  Age  Outlook,  1015 
W-  Liberty  St..  Rome  3,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES'  SPORTING  Goods  Cata- 
log:  $2.50  deposit.  Prepaid — refunded  first  order. 
Legal  will  forms,  $1.00.  Berkshire  Gun  Rack, 
Six  Lakes,  Michigan. 

COMPLETE  LIGHTNING  ROD  SERVICE.  De 
signed  for  you.  Underwriters  Laboratories  ap 
Proved.  Free  inspection.  Free  survey  and  esti 
(hates.  Morse-Collins.  Ine..  148-H  Coddingtor 
Road,  Ithaca.  N.  Y  Phone  4-0445 
PAINT— FAC't  ORY  PRICES.  Free  samples.  Snow 
White  Paint  Co  .  Dept.  AA.  Toledo  2.  Ohio. 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples.  price.' 
tree  Cassel  65  Cottage  Middletown  N  Y 

MAKK  REAL  LEAF  JEWELRY,  decorations'. 
Nature’s  own  colors.  New  opportunity,  profit¬ 
able  business,  hobby  Write  for  details.  Cari- 
craft,  Pocono  Lake,  Penna. 

'COUNTRY  AIRS”  SALTY  New  England  verse. 
Autographed  copy  $2.00  postpaid.  Gertrude 
aylvester,  Orleans,  Vermont. 

ANT  FARM,  EDUCATIONAL,  entertaining.  Un- 

breakable  clear  plastic.  Price  $2.75  postpaid. 
1  eldmans,  1707  Robindale,  West  Covina,  Calif. 

ROBBER  STAMP— UP  TO  3  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature.  Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle  2 
Vermont. 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  prices,  sample  free. 
beacon  Enterprises.  Route  3,  Albion,  N.  Y. 
SUFFER  FROM  VARICOSE  ULCERS?  Tr> 
ge  a-ro-peoi  ointment.  4  oz.  $3.00,  16  oz.  $7.00 
Bela-ro-peol  341  E.  Center  St..  Manchester 
Conn.  Dept.  AA. 

PUMPING  OR  EMPTYING  a  cesspool  or  septic 
is  not  cleaning  it  as  your  filterbed  is  clog- 
sed  or  y0ur  cesspool  would  not  be  full.  The  clean- 
dissolves  the  solids  and  eats  out  the  muck 
hhd  slime  that  clog  the  pores  in  the  ground  out¬ 
side  the  cesspool  wall  releasing  the  water,  cor¬ 
recting  the  fault  which  caused  the  cesspool  to  fill, 
the  type  of  soil,  size  of  oesspool  govern  the 
treatment.  Our  septic  tank  cleaner  will  not  in- 
ture  steel  or  iron  tanks.  Inquire  today.  Electric 
bewer  Cleaning  Co.,  Allston  34,  Mass. 


JERSEY  SHOW,  SALE 
REVIVAL  THIS  FALL 

THE  REVIVAL  of  the  All  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Show  and  Sale,  which 
became  immensely  popular  among 
Jersey  cattle  enthusiasts  throughout 
the  world  during  the  1940’s  will  take 
place  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  18-21, 
1958. 

The  unique  dairy  pageant  at  the 
Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds  is  expected 
to  attract  people  from  all  over  the 
Americas  and  also  other  countries. 
Prizes  and  awards  totaling  $10,880 
will  be  offered  to  the  exhibitors  and 
participants  in  the  various  contests. 

Trophies  conservatively  estimated 
at  $25,000  will  also  be  presented  to 
the  winning  exhibitors.  The  All 
American  Jersey  Youth  Congress 
will  be  a  featured  part  of  the  event 
and  plans  are  being  made  to  accom¬ 
modate  4-H  Club  and  FFA  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation,  Canada^ 
and  possibly  other  countries.  The 
sale  of  50  select  Jerseys  from  the 
best  herds  will  be  held  Oct.  20. 

—  a.  a.  — 

IVEW  SALES  COMPANY 

JOHN  H.  ROYER,  JR.,  and  Harold 
A.  Schroeder  have  formed  the 
Royer  &  Schroeder  Cattle  Sales  and 
Service  Co.  to  serve  breeders  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Headquarters  of  the 
company  will  be  at  Glenwood,  Mary¬ 
land. 

The  new  firm  will  offer  purebred 
cattle  breeders  assistance  in  animal 
selection,  breeding  programs,  man¬ 
agement,  feeding  and  care,  advertis¬ 
ing,  public  relations  and  marketing. 
Sales  management  will  be  made 
available  to  breeders  and  breed  as¬ 
sociations. 

Mr.  Royer  maintains  one  of  the 
leading  Polled  Hereford  herds  on 
his  Maryland  farm.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  American  Polled 
Hereford  Association. 

Mr.  Schroeder,  of  Columbus  Grove, 
Ohio,  will  move  to  Glenwood.  During 
his  12  years  experience  with  beef 
breeds,  Mr.  Schroeder  has  handled, 
several  champions,  including  some 
Hereford  winners  from  the  Harmony 
Landing  farms  which  he  managed 
in  Kentucky. 

—  a.  a.  — 

REEF  GAIN  MORE 
ON  PAVED  STRIP 

BEEF  CATTLE  kept  out  of  the 
mud  will  gain  extra  pounds. 
When  the  cattle  have  a  firm  footing 
they  put  on  more  weight  than  when 
they  have  to  wade  around  in  muddy 
yards,  say  animal  husbandry  re¬ 
search  men  at  Purdue  University. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Beeson  and  Dr.  T.  W. 
Perry  found  out  that  even  a  small 
strip  of  concrete  alongside  a  feed 
bunk  will  more  than  pay  for  itself 
in  increased  beef  gains.  In  a  re¬ 
search  trial  (using  two  lots  of  14 
steers  confined  for  112  days)  the 
average  gain  per  steer  in  the  lot 
with  a  16-ft.  concrete  strip  on  one 
side  of  the  feed  bunk  was  95  pounds 
compared  to  only  62  pounds  for  each 
steer  confined  to  the  unpaved  lot. 
Each  steer  on  concrete  gained  33 
additional  pounds.  The  steers  in  the 
unpaved  lot  ate  less  total  feed,  but 
each  steer  required  35  pounds  more 
feed  to  make  a  pound  of  gain. 

Income  from  this  extra  beef  and 
the  valuable  manure  saved  means 
that  paved  strips  are  profitable. 

—  A.  a.  —  * 

DAIRY  RETURNS 

One  cow  that  produces  10,000 
pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk  per  year 
will  return  as  much  income  above 
feed  costs  as  three  cows  that  produce 
5,000  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Extension  Dairyman  H. 
K.  Welch  of  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  In  addition,  he  says  the  three 
low  producers  require  three  times 
as  much  labor. 


IN  YOUR  POCKET  WITH  SIRES  LIKE 


HIGH  MEADOW  FARM  FOBES  DEAN 

you  can  put  more  dollars  in  your  pocket  when  you  use 


Yes  you  can  put  more  dollars  In 
high  ranking  AB  proved  sires  like  Meadow 
His  July  1958  AB  daughter  level: 

34  daughters  average  35R  12,457M 


3.7%  456F 


Breed  DHIA  5  year 

average 

12,021M 

3.6% 

431 F 

>p  records 

on  Meadow's  daughters  include 

(2x,  305, 

ME): 

19,670M 

3.6% 

699F 

15,710M 

3.7% 

575F 

14,380M 

4.6% 

665  F 

14,460m 

3.8% 

551  F 

1 5,930M 

4.1% 

654F 

1 5,390M 

3.5% 

537F 

14,670M 

4.0% 

586F 

15,330M 

3.4% 

521F 

Meadow  is  transmitting  desirable  type,  also,  based  on  105 
appraised  animals.  His  daughters  show  extreme  dairy  character, 
have  desirable  legs  and  rumps  and  have  good  quality  udders  that 
are  strongly  attached  and  well  balanced.  They  also  score  high 
on  speed  of  milking. 

Get  more  information  on  how  you  can  get  "more  pay  the 
NYABC  way"  through  the  use  of  Meadow  and  other  NYABC  sires 
by  contacting  your  local  technician  or  writing: 

NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS9  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  528-A  QJYAjjp  Ithaca,  New  York 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY! 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  -  CERTIFIED 

WINTER  WHEAT 

GENESEE  (WHITE)  and  CORNELL  595  (WHITE) 


HUDSON  AND  WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 
BALBOA  AND  ROSEN  WINTER  RYE 


Contact  Our  Local  Agent  or  Write  Dept.  A  for  Prices 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.  7.33°  ROCHESTER  1 ,  N.  Y. 

Representatives  Wanted  For  Unassigned  Territories 


BESSIE 

America’s  Real  Business  Hen 


Babcock  Bessies  are  proving  real  money¬ 
makers  for  thousands  of  commercial  poul- 
trymen.  You,  too,  will  like  their  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  large,  high  quality,  white  eggs; 
long  lay;  and  livability  as  chicks  and  layers. 

Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca  4-6384)  and 
we'll  book  you  today  for  any  hatch  you 
choose.  Money  saving  early  order  and  quan¬ 
tity  discounts. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  INC. 

Box  286-G  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PROFIT  PLANNED 

IRRIGATION 


SYSTEMS 


See  Your  Dealer  or  Contact 

W.  R.  Ames  Company 

4511  E.  OSBORNE  .  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 
Also  San  Francisco  &  Sidney,  Australia 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  "Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation'  HA  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Fashion 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose 
cash,  check  or  money  order  for  total  amount  of 
patterns.  Send  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  DEPT, 
c/o  THE  BUTTERICK  CO. 

161  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York  13,  New  York 
Patterns  will  be  sent  to  you  immediately  by 
first  class  mail. 


8675—35? 
Sub-teens’  8s-14s 


8687  .  .  .  Perky  pleated  jumper  en- 
sembled  by  a  cropped  shorty  jacket  with 
pull-through  bow  belt.  Girls’  sizes  1-6. 
Price  50? 


87  23  .  .  •  Trapeze  silhouette  in  minia¬ 
ture  features  a  skirt  and  contrasting 
long  sleeved  smock  with  peter  pan  collar 
and  cobbler  pockets.  Printed  pattern  in 
Girls’  sizes  1-6.  Price  45? 


8  67  2  .  .  .  Quick  ’n  Easy  way  to  the 
relaxed  line.  “Sacque”  styling  with 
jewel  neckline  and  bow  trimmed  patch 
pockets.  Printed  pattern  in  Sub-teens 
8s-14s.  Price  35? 


867  5  .  .  •  Bouffant  silhouette  created 
by  a  fitted  weskit  matched  to  a  full  skirt 
of  unpressed  pleats.  Sub-teens  8-14. 
Price'  35? 


8651  .  •  .  Straight-skirted  chemise  with 
side  walking  pleats,  short  sleeves  and 
twin-bow  trim.  Printed  pattern  in  Girls’ 
sizes  7-14.  Price  35? 


8665-50? 

Jr.  Misses’  11-13 
Misses’  12-18 


8623-50? 

Jr.  Misses’  11-13 
Teens’  10-16 


8660-50? 
Misses’  12-20 


8681-50? 

Jr.  Misses’  11-13 
Teens’  10-16 


8697-65? 

Jr.  Misses’  11-13 
Misses’  12-18 


8681  .  .  .  Magic-to-Make  shirt-tail  chemise,  lean 
and  tapering;  fun-fashioned  with  roll-up  sleeves 
patch  pockets  and  a  tabbed  yoke  in  back.  Printed 
pattern  in  Junior  Miss  sizes  11-13;  Teens  10-16. 
Price  50? 

8623  .  .  .  Bloused  back  chemise  dress  caught  by 
a  narrow  band  that  extends  below  the  waist,  and 
contrasting  collar  and  bow.  Printed  pattern  in 
Junior  Miss  sizes  11-13;  Teens  10-16.  Price  50? 


8697  .  .  .  Sensational  new  button-front  trapeze 
dress  widens  to  the  hem,  has  an  emnire  bow  and 
jewel  neckline.  Junior  Miss  sizes  11-13;  Misses, 
12-18.  Price  65? 


8660  •  .  .  Quick  ’n  Easy  blouson  basic  with  cowl- 
draped  neckline  and  long  sleeves  .  .  .  the  perfect 
setting  for  jewelry  and  other  accessories.  Printed 
pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  12-20.  Price  50? 

8665  .  .  .  Hip-banded  jumper  as  relaxed  as  it 
can  be!  Wear  it  with  its  own  long  sleeved  shirt  on 
campus  or  as  a  dress  for  off  campus  hours.  Printed 
pattern  in  Junior  Miss  sizes  11-13;  Misses,  12-18- 
Price  50? 
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lothing  Hints 
For  College 


By  MARY  JO  SLINEY 


F  YOU  are  going  away  to  school 
or  college  this  fall,  you  may  be 
staring  at  an  empty  trunk  in  the 
middle  of  your  bedroom  and  won- 
Igring  what  in  the  world  to  put  in  it. 

[  Relax !  Your  dilemma  isn’t  unusual, 
(very  prospective  college  freshman  is 
Led  with  the  problem  of  a  proper 
[ardrobe.  You  may  begin  by  accepting 
he  fact  that  college  life  is  informal. 
Choose  the  clothes  that  are  easy  to 
[pear  and  make  you  feel  good.  Your 
Jlothes,  no  matter  how  few,  should  be 
jimple  and  functional.  It’s  useless  to 
ake  garments  you  haven’t  worn  in  the 
last  year.  Those  you  don’t  like  now 
1'on’t  stand  a  chance  at  school. 

The  best  way  to  begin  planning  your 
(fardrobe  for  the  school  year  is  to  bear 
mind  what  you  already  have.  Stack 
kings  up,  see  what  you  want  to  take, 
liscard  useless  articles,  and  make  a  list 
|f  the  items  you  feel  you  will  need. 
Choose  clothes  that  will  make  outfits 
kith  your  present  wardrobe.  Select 
jith  the  thought  of  making  different 
Combinations  by  interchanging  items. 

you  have  a  skirt  that  can  be  worn 
Inly  with  one  blouse,  you  probably 
Von’t  wear  it  much — whereas  a  basic 
trey  skirt  will  go  with  every  blouse  in 
lour  wardrobe.  Wool  skirts  are  refck- 
[ned  as  the  best  bet,  as  they  wear  well. 
Eon’t  spot  easily,  and  wrinkles  shake 
put.  The  Orion  and  Dacron  blends  are 
bother  choice.  The  most  popular 
plouses  are  of  cotton,  and  Oxford  cloth 
|s  a  special  favorite. 

Girls  never  seem  to  have  enough 
jinderwear.  Be  sure  you  have  at  least 
■  week’s  supply,  and  consider  that  you 
nay  have  to  have  a  complete  change 
t>n  some  days. 

One  or  two  very  dressy  dresses  are 
Acceptable,  but  stay  away  from  perish- 
Able  materials,  such  as  satin.  A  simple 
kool  dress  can  be  smart  and  appropri¬ 
ate.  With  simple,  basic  costumes,  you 
Pan  always  step  out  and  buy  a  neck¬ 
lace  or  scarf — and  presto,  you  have  a 
pv  outfit. 


ASK  A  COLLEGE  GIRL! 

Ask  a  college  girl  if  you  want  to 
know  what  college  girls  think  about 
*be  clothes  they  need!  That  is  why 
we  asked  Mary  Jo  Sliney  for  her 
ideas,  based  on  her  experience.  She 
will  be  a  Junior  in  the  College  of 
Home  Economics  at  Cornell  Universi¬ 
ty  this  fall.  Many  of  the  points  she 
stresses  in  the  article  on  this  page 
°fe  just  as  true  for  the  high  school 
9'rl,  or  the  girl  who  is  beginning  a 
career. 

Having  quantities  of  clothes  is 
n°t  always  the  best  answer  to  being 
well-dressed.  The  feeling  of  "be- 
°nging"  by  wearing  the  same  kind 
°,f  c'°thes  as  your  friends  is  all 
djjht  if  not  earried  to  the  extreme, 
be  teenage  girl  who  shows  some 
individuality  without  being  a  "show- 
0  f  may  find  herself  a  leader  in¬ 
stead  of  a  follower.  This  applies  to 
letters  other  than  clothe^  too. 

Jhe  care  of  clothes,  as  Mary  Jo 
111  bates  in  her  article,  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  Good  grooming  from  toe  to 
e°d  makes  a  big  difference  in 
Ppearance  and  acceptance  in  a 
9r°up.  The  girl  who  begins  these 
Practices  in  high  school  has  no  prob- 
,em  wben  she  gets  to  college.  She 
I  °S  ^eveIoped  so  many  good  habits 
.  eare  of  her  person  and  her 

the  65  S^C  *10S  t'me  *or  °* 

th°  eXtra  *un  ’n  addition  to  studies 

.at  col|ege  offers.  Her  clothes  are 
Wt,ys  ready  to  "go  places." 

—Helen  Powell  Smith 


If  you  are  operating  on  a  limited  bud¬ 
get,  watch  out  for  high  style  garments 
because,  at  low  prices,  they  usually 
have  cheap  buttons  and  ornaments  and 
may  be  made  of  inferior  fabrics.  They 
soon  look  shoddy  and  you  will  want  to 
discard  them. 

Buy  the  clothes  that  make  you  look 
and  feel  your  best.  They  should  suit 
your  personality  as  well  as  your  pocket- 
book  and  whims.  In  college,  no  one  will 
think  more  or  less  of  you  for  what  you 
wear.  Your  clothes  must  satisfy  you. 

Although  you  may  store  your  clothes 
all-  over  your  home  now,  at  school  you 
will  have  two  places  to  keep  everything 
you  own — your  closet  and  your  dresser. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

When  wonder  is  dead,  the  soul  is 
become  a  dry  bone. — W.  A.  Quayle 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

It’s  not  the  quantity  of  clothes  you 
have,  but  the  quality  and  the  way  you 
care  for  them  that  really  count.  Better 
to  buy  some  multiple  skirt  hangers,  belt 
racks,  shoe  racks  and  other  storage  de¬ 
vices  for  keeping  your  clothes  neat, 
well  pressed,  and  ready  to  wear  than 
to  buy  extra  skirts  and  blouses. 

It  is  wise  to  keep  everything  in  your 
closet  covered,  for  that  is  a  place  where 
dust  can  accumulate.  The  clear  plas¬ 
tic  bags  often  available  from  your  dry 
cleaner  are  light  in  weight,  take  up 
little  space  and  show  you  at  a  glance 
where  everything  is. 

If  your  wardrobe  is  well  planned, 
you’ll  feel  like  a  million  and  probably 
look  even  better! 

(Editor's  Note:  On  the  opposite  page 
you’ll  find  some  fashions  that  could  be 
“success  stories”  for  you  this  fall. 
These  easy-to-  make  patterns  have  top 
style,  wearability,  and  are  easy  on  your 
clothing  budget.  They  have  been  care¬ 
fully  selected  for  school  girls  of  all 
ages.  Several  are  just  right  for  career 
girls  too ! ) 

Craft  Fair 
August  21-23 

IF  YOU  are  anywhere  near  Ithaca, 
New  York,  on  August  21,  22,  and  23, 
don’t  miss  the  5th  annual  York  State 
Craft  Fair,  to  be  held  in  that  city  at 
Ithaca  College  on  East  Buffalo  Street 
just  two  blocks  from  the  center  of  the 
town.  There  will  be  an  exhibition  and 
sale  of  the  finest  in  New  York  State 
craft  work,  including  enamels,  jewelry, 
pottery,  wood,  weaving,  metalwork  and 
other  crafts.  Outstanding  craftsmen 
will  be  on  hand  to  show  how  it’s  done. 

If  you  have  attended  any  of  the  past 
Craft  Fairs  in  Ithaca,  you  know  what 
a  thrilling  experience  it  is  to  see  the 
colorful  display  of  handcrafted  articles 
and  to  have  a  chance  to  buy  some  of 
them. 

This  year,  some  of  the  members  of 
the  York  State  Craftsmen  organization 
will  attend  workshops  in  ceramics,  rug¬ 
hooking,  spinning,  and  weaving  during 
the  three  days  before  the  Fair  opens.’ 
The  workshops  are  sponsored  by  the 
organization  and  the  adult  education 
department  of  the  Ithaca  Public 
Schools. 

The  Weaving  Workshop  will  continue 
during  the  three  days  of  the  Craft 
Fair,  August  21-23.  Mrs.  Dorothea 
Hulse,  one  of  the  instructors  of  the 
workshop,  is  well  known  in  the  weav¬ 
ing  field  as  a  weaver,  designer,  lecturer, 
and  for  the  important  part  she  played 
in  the  making  of  “The  Robe”  for  the 
movie  of  the  same  name. 
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Gain  A  Year -PLANT  NOW 

“HUM  SI 

RAWBER 


POSTPAID 


25  for  $2.00  250  for  $10.00 

50  for  3.25  500  for  18.00 

100  for  5.00  1000  for  30.00 

All  Prices  Postpaid 


Each  plant  yields  5  pints  a  year! 


ThousaridsofGiantBemes 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry : 
NOW  READY!— Stern's  miracle 
“EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

JStern's  Nurseries 

Dept.  M-2.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed !  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 
last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1959 


'  STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  M-2,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 
I  Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de- 

■  lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I'll  keep  plants  with- 

■  out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

J  □  25  for  $2.00 

*  O  50  for  $3.25  Name _ 

I  □  100  for  $5.00 

|  □  250  for  $10.00  Address - — 

j  □  500  for  $18.00 
1  □  1000  for  $30.00  City_ 


1 


..Stafe- 


postpaid  -‘Trademark 


|  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue 

you  re  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 

#  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 

a 

lUAIt’in  O  American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry 
III  V  Wlll^  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ss==S=:==TLT5ewton 

Franc'S  V  DrlVe 


OURS  FREE 


$1.25  BOX  OF  HANDSOME 


PERSONALIZED  STATIONERY 


PRINTED  WITH  YOUR  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS 

IF  YOU  CAN 

NT  THIS  CASH” 


YOURS  FREE! 

50  sheets  of  white  bond 
paper  and  25  envelopes 
printed  with  your  name  and 
address,  in  sturdy  folio. 


Just  to  show  how 
easily  Vou  can  earn 
$50  CASH  and  more 


“Count  the  Cash"  and  mail  coupon  today. 

Your  free  prize  of  attractive  stationery  printed  with  your  name  and 
address  ($1.25  value)  will  come  by  return  mail  (no  cost  —  no  obligation).  YOURS 
TO  KEEP.  Included  with  your  gift  is  Elmira's  "Try-lt"  Sales  Kit,  with  Samples  of  Christmas 
Cards  and  gift  items  on  approval.  Also:  free  samples.  Napkins  and  new  catalog  of  Elmira’s 
money-making  line.  You  can  earn  100%  profit  in  spare  time  taking  orders  from  friends. 

COSTS  NOTHING  TO  TRY! 

-LIMITED  OFFER  — WRITE  TODAY-. 

|  ELMIRA  CARD  CO.,  Dept.  PCS08  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

I  counted - in  cash.  I’m  interested  in 

making  spare  time  money.  Send  me  FREE  sta¬ 
tionery,  FREE  catalog,  and,  on  approval,  other 
samples  of  cards  and  gift  items. 

Name _ 


Mail  coupon,  or  write: 

ELMIRA  CARD  COMPANY 

Dept.  Pesos,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


-Zone- 


State 


n  Check  here  for  special  Group  Fund-Raising  Plan. 


(476)  24 
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“Jt’s  the  easy  way 
to  be  well  f  ined 
when  you’re  my  age” 

“You’ll  find  out,  as  I  did,  that 
you  really  won’t  miss  the  yearly 
premiums,  and  when  you  get  to 
be  my  age,  you’ll  have  the  money 
you  need  for  the  things  you  want 
to  do.  And  another  nice  thing,  if 
anything  should  happen  to  you 
during  your  earning  years,  this 
Farmers  and  Traders  Retirement 
Plan  will  provide  an  income  for 
Clara  and  the  children.” 

You  can  have  a  retirement  in¬ 
come  too  —  you  simply  save  each 
year  through  the  Farmers  and 
Traders  Retirement  Income  Plan, 
which  also  gives  your  family  in¬ 
come  protection  while  they  are 
growing  up.  This  plan  has  been 
specially  designed  for  people  who 
must  earn  their  living. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

- FARMERS  AND  TRADERS - 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen; 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . Age . 

St-  or  RD . 


.State. 


City. 
A -62 


\  :  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

cfferunonc'^texit 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Buaakl 

write'f OR  FULL  INFORMAT 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

Long-Term  Loans  Thru  Your  Local 
National  Farm  Loan  Association 


Works 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES,  GARAGES, 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Chorlottc.  North  Cvolino 


’Round  The  Kitchen 

By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 
Pickles,  Relishes  and  New  Mixes 


Homemade 
pickles  and  rel¬ 
ishes  have  an  appeal 
for  all  cooks. 
“Sweets  and  sours” 
add  just  the  right 
touch  and  taste  to 
most  meals.  Pears, 
peaches,  grapes, 
crabapples,  water¬ 
melon  rind,  cur¬ 
rants,  rhubarb,  and 
plums  are  among  the  fruits  to  be 
pickled,  and  almost  any  vegetables  may 
be  used  whole,  in  chow  chow,  piccalilli, 
chutney  and  the  like. 

Remember  these  few  “pickling  point¬ 
ers”: 

1.  Be  sure  any  fruit  or  vegetable  used 
is  fresh,  firm,  and  without  bruises. 
Slightly  underripe  fruits  are  preferable. 
Use  cucumbers  within  24  hours  after 
picking  if  you  want  the  best  product, 
and  discard  any  overlarge  and  seedy 
ones  and  those  with  thick  skins. 

2.  Pure  granulated  salt  (nothing 
added)  is  the  best  for  pickling. 

3.  To  preserve  the  color  of  light- 
colored  fruits  and  vegetables,  use  the 
less  flavorful  white  distilled  vinegar, 
and  cider  vinegar  when  you  want  more 
flavor.  No  homemade  vinegars  should 
be  used,  because  the  acid  content  varies 
too  greatly. 

4.  Spices,  whole  or  mixed,  must  be 
fresh.  Tie  them  in  a  little  cheesecloth 
bag  so  you,  can  remove  them  before 
packing  jars. 

5.  Cook  in  aluminum,  glass,  stainless 
steel  or  unchipped  enamel  pans,  and  use 
wooden,  aluminum,  or  stainless  steel 
spoons.  Pack  products  in  sterile  glass 
jars  with  glass  tops. 

You  will  like  these  pickle  recipes 
from  Cornell  food  specialists  Lola  Dud¬ 
geon  and  Carl  S.  Pederson: 

SWEET  PICKLE  CHIPS 

3  fi  quarts  sliced  cucumbers  (use 
about  60  3-inch  ones) 

1  quart  vinegar 
3  tablespoons  salt 
1  tablespoon  mustard  seed 
y4  cup  sugar 
3*4  cups  vinegar 
5  y4  cups  sugar 
2(4  teaspoons  celery  seed 
1  tablespoon  whole  allspice 

Combine  sliced  cucurhbers,  quart 
vinegar,  salt,  mustard  seed,  and  %  cup 
sugar.  Heat  to  boiling  and  then  sim¬ 
mer  10  minutes.  Drain  and  discard  the 
liquid.  Place  hot  cucumbers  in  hot  ster¬ 
ilized  jars.  Heat  the  remaining  ingredi¬ 
ents,  stirring  to  dissolve  the  sugar,  and 
bring  to  boil.  Pour  boiling  mixture  over 
hot  cucumber  slices  in  the  jars,  filling 
to  top  of  jars.  Seal  immediately.  Makes 
6  pints. 

WATERMELON  PICKLES 

4  to  5  quarts  prepared  watermelon 
rind 

4  quarts  water 
3  tablespoons  salt 
3  cups  vinegar 
2  cups  cold  water 
10  cups  sugar 

1  tablespoon  whole  cloves  OR 
i/2  teaspoon  oil  of  cloves 
3  pieces  of  stick  cinnamon  OR 
1/2  teaspoon  oil  of  cinnamon 
2  teaspoons  whole  black  pepper 
1  piece  of  ginger  root 
i/2  cup  maraschino  cherries,  optional 

Remove  green  rind  and  pink  meat 
from  melon  and  cut  into  inch  cubes. 
Soak  melon  cubes  in  the  4  quarts  water 
and  3  tablespoons  salt  for  24  hours. 
Cover  cubes  with  boiling  water  and  boil 
gently  1V2  hours.  Drain  and  put  cubes 
in  ice  water  until  thoroughly  chilled. 
Drain. 

Combine  vinegar,  2  cups  water,  sugar 


and  spices  and  bring  to  boil.  If  you  use 
whole  cloves  and  cinnamon,  tie  in 
cheesecloth  bag  and  remove  at  end  of 
boiling  time  to  prevent  darkening.  Add 
the  rind  and  boil  gently  about  30  min¬ 
utes,  and  then  let  stand  for  24  hours. 
Add  cherries,  if  used,  and  bring  mixture 
to  boil  and  pack  in  hot  sterilized  jars, 
filling  to  top.  Seal  immediately.  Makes 
about  5  pints. 

KOSHER  DILL  JHCKLES 

4  quarts  4-inch  cucumbers 
8  heads  dill 
4  cloves  garlic 
4  hot  red  peppers 
1  quart  vinegar 
1  cup  salt 
3  quarts  water 

Wash  cucumbers  well  and  let  stand 
in  cold  water  overnight.  Place  one  head 
of  dill  in  bottom  of  each  of  4  sterilized 
quart  jars.  Pack  cucumbers  in  jars. 
Add  one  clove  of  garlic  and  one  hot  red 
pepper  to  each  quart.  Put  head  of  dill 
on  top  of  cucumbers  in  each  jar.  Com¬ 
bine  vinegar,  salt  and  water  and  heat 
to  a  full  rolling  boil.  Fill  each  jar  to 
top  with  boiling  liquid  and  seal  imme¬ 
diately.  Store  in  cool  place. 

HAVE  FUN  WITH  NEW  MIXES 

Several  new  mixes,  many  chocolate, 
the  American  favorite,  can  make  your 
summer  baking  easy  and  good.  If  you 
have  already  tried  the  Lemon  and 
Strawberry  chiffon  pie  fillings,  you  will 
surely  want  to  serve  the  new  Chocolate 
Chiffon  Pie  Filling  Mix  which  you  can 
use  not  only  for  pie  shells  but  also  for 
tarts  and  fabulous  desserts.  Comes  in 
2  packages  for  about  29  cents.  All  you 
do  is  add  boiling  hot  milk  to  package 
contents  and  beat,  add  a  little  sugar 
and  beat  again  .  .  .  and  you  have  the 
lightest  chiffon  pie  you  ever  saw!  Serve 
in  the  coconut  crust  suggested  on  the 
package,  topped  with  whipped  cream, 
and  see  the  pleasure  it  gives  your 
family. 

Cherry  Fluff  Frosting  Mix  (with  the 
crushed  cherries  right  in  the  box  in  a 
cellophane  packet)  frosts  an  angel  food 
for  an  elegant  summer  dessert.  Sprinkle 
top  lightly  with  coconut  if  you  wish. 
Or,  make  a  Lord  Baltimore  Cake  by 
baking  2  layers  from  a  yellow  cake  mix 
or  your  favorite  recipe.  Spread  between 
the  layers  %  of  the  frosting  mix  into 
which  you  have  folded  %  cup  each  of 
chopped  toasted  pecans  and  almonds, 
and  use  the  remainder  of  the  frosting 
for  top  and  sides.  I  found  this  Cherry 
Fluff  Frosting  good  to  frost  a  Banana 
Cake  made  with  a  mix.  Also  for  this 
Chocolate  Cherry  Torte: 

Chocolate  Cherry  Torte.  Bake  2  lay¬ 
ers  from  a  chocolate  mix  or  your  fa¬ 
vorite  chocolate  cake  recipe.  Cut  each 
of  the  cooled  layers  into  2  even  circu¬ 
lar  slices  with  a  long  sharp  thin  knife, 
making  4  layers.  Put  the  4  layers  to¬ 
gether  with  Vs  of  the  Cherry  Fluff 
Frosting  Mix  between  each  layer,  sav¬ 
ing  a  small  amount  to  frost  center  of 
top  layer,  leaving  an  unfrosted  border 
of  about  2  inches.  Spread  chocolate  ic¬ 
ing  around  border  of  cake,  swirling 
slightly  into  edge  of  Cherry  Fluff  and 
dribbling  down  sides  of  cake.  For  the 
chocolate  frosting,  melt  1  square  choco¬ 
late  and  1  teaspoon  butter  and  blend 
in  1  cup  sifted  confectioners’  sugar  and 
2  tablespoons  boiling  water.  Beat  just 
until  smooth  but  not  too  thick  to 
spread. 

Boston  Cream  Pie  complete  with 
cake,  filling  and  icing  in  one  box  costs 
about  39  cents  a  package  to  make  8 
servings.  The  filling  is  the  instant  var¬ 
iety,  so  you  beat  it  with  milk  and  place 
in  the  refrigerator  while  preparing  the 
cake.  Water  and  egg  are  added  to  the 
cake  mix  for  a  tender  layer,  baked, 


This  luscious  looking  4-layer  cake  is  call 
ed  a  Chocolate  Cherry  Torte  and  is  mad 
out  of  two  layers  split  in  two  and  pu 
together  with  Cherry  Fluff  Frosting  Mi) 
See  recipe  on  this  page  and  details 
this  new  frosting  mix. 


cooled,  split,  and  filled  with  the  chillel 
filling.  The  thin  chocolate  icing  is  pourf 
ed  over  the  top  and  dribbled  down 
sides,  and  there  you  have  it  .  .  .  BostoJ 
Cream  Pie! 


Amazing  Discovery! 


Apple  Sensation  of 
the  Century!  BIGGER 
crops  —  often  2  years 
SOONER.  “Standard1 
and  “Dwarf”  Trees 
are  sold  ONLY  by 
Stark  Bro’s. 


See  How  You  Can  Grow 
Your  Own  delicious  Fruits, 
Grapes,  Berries! 

See  dramatic  difference  be 
tween  Stark  Exclusivi 
Leader  Varieties,  including 
Sensational  New  STARL 
RIMSON  DELICIOUS 
Apple,  and  ordinary  noB; 
ery  stock.  Mail  COUPON 
,  below  for  the  BIG  M-P® 

FREE  CATALOG  picturing  STAKE 
Apples.  Peaches,  Cherries,  Pears, 
Plums, Grapes,  Berries,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses— in  living  color. 


■  out  UUS,  Awnco  -  - 

STARK  BRO'S  Nurseries  &  Orchards  C 

6789,  -  -  LOUISIANA,  MISSOUI” 


DEPT. 


STARK  BRO’S  Nurseries, Dept. 6789, Louisiana, Missouri 

Rush  new  Edition  of  COLOR  CATALOG  .  . .  FREE. 


Name _ 

A  ddress . . 


P.O. . Zone. . State.. 

□  CHECK  HERE  for  Money-Making  Outfit. 


|  □  CHECK  HERE  for  Money-Making 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 


Good  Night's  Sleep 

_ ..onll  P 


Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  musr 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  °,ver‘c„r/ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress.  iT 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unw 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  • 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  becau 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing 
feet  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  t*1®1! 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tenai  k 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  t  . 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  cl™r\ ,, 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nu 
...don’t  wait. ..try  Doan’s  Pills. ..sot  the  r  {{ 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  jo r  ° 
years.  Ask  for  new,  largfe,  economy  size  ana 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


! !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS 


Save  75%  of  Original  Cost  ^ 

Coveralls  . j,5l 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  . 5} 

Pants  onlv  .  1.00  Shirts  only- 

Matching  Gabardme-H  ^ 

pants  and  shirts  . ijS 

Gabardine-like  pouts  on  y 
Gabardine-like  shirts  o  r 
Heavy  twill  pants,  sixes  ^ 

30  to  36  .  c0|j 

Add  $.50  for  postage, 

All  sizes.  Colors  -  “"/eSSion- 
Blue,  Green,  used,  pr . 
ally  laundered.  Safi*”  by 
guaranteed.  S(ive_  j..,*  10°) 
»x„a  di«o.n,  - 
on  orders  of 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SAlt 
Dept.  E  - 

—  GloversviUe/ 


P.  O.  Box  385 


% 
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TO  ORDER  NEEDLEWORK 
PATTERNS 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in 
coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to:  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257 
Needlecraft  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11,  New  York.  Add  FIVE 
CENTS  for  EACH  pattern  for  first- 
class  mailing.  Send  an  additional 
25  cents  for  Needlework  Cata¬ 
logue. 


* 


737.  Fascinating  to  “paint”  is  this 
lovely  woodland  scene  with  a  needle 
and  bright-colored  wool.  Simple  stitch¬ 
es.  Transfer  of  picture  15  x  19 V2  inches; 
color  chart  and  directions.  25 0 


9  * 


7126.  Just  right  for  hot  summer 
days!  Daughter  will  like  a  huck  pina¬ 
fore  trimmed  with  huck  weaving. 
Child’s  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8  included.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  pinafore;  chart  for  weaving. 

250 


7  99.  Di'ess  up  your  bathroom  with  a 
charming  rug  and  seat-cover  set,  knit 
in  elegant  cable  stitch.  You  can  make 
the  rug  in  any  size  and  use  it  in  any 
room.  250 


283.  Three  pretty  little  doilies  in 
*sy  crochet.  Directions  for  9-inch 
/Fare  doily,  9% -inch  round;  and  8  y2 
*  i^/a-inch  oval.  250 


7087.  Sunflower  quilt  to  brighten 
your  bedroom.  In  each  block  the  petals 
can  be  varied  tones  of  one  color.  Chart, 
pattern  of  patches,  directions.  250 


25  (477) 


Ben  Franklin  said: 


A  PENNY  SAVED 


IS  A  PENNY  EARNED 


Ben  Franklin  had  plenty  of  good,  sound 
horse  sense  because  it’s  just  as  wise  to  save 
pennies  today  as  it  was  in  his  day. 

You  can  save  important  pennies  which  soon 
add  up  to  dollars  when  you  go  all-electric  in 
your  rural  home  and  farm  buildings.  When 
you  do,  you  take  full  advantage  of  all  the  sav¬ 
ings  electricity  makes  possible. 

Start  with  your  hot  water  supply.  When 
you  heat  water  electrically  on  the  low  night 
rate,  you  can  save  pennies  a  day,  anywhere 
from  $3  to  $7  per  month  more  than  with  any 
other  automatic  water  heater. 

Electric  cooking  and  clothes  drying  give 
you  other  savings  compared  with  the  cost  of 
hauled-in  fuels. 

Savings  in  your  monthly  bills  are  just  one 
electric  advantage.  Electricity  is  the  modern 
way,  safer,  cleaner,  requires  less  maintenance. 

Be  sure  you  get  all  the  answers  about  costs 
before  you  invest  in  a  major  appliance  for 
your  home  or  barns.  Be  sure  you  get  the  sav¬ 
ings  possible  when  you  go  all-electric. 


^fcruic^ 


\ 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


PATENTED 


“TWO  RANGES  IN  ONE" -Bake  with  COAL-WOOD  or  OIL 
alone,  ELECTRICITY  alone,  or  in  combination  .  .  .  one 
oven  for  any  of  these  fuels. 

No  guess  work  ...  set  the  dial  to  desired  temperature 
and  electricity  is  automatically  added  to  hold  the  heat  set 
Double  cooking  surfaces.  Kitchens  are  COZY  in  winter  — 
COOL  in  summer  with  America's  finest  and  most  beautiful 
MONARCH  combination  ranges.  See  your  dealer  today. 

MONARCH 
RANGE  CO. 
63ob  Lake  Street 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


V 


i 


Land  used  to  be  the  most 
important  factor  in  farm¬ 
ing.  Now,  equipment  is. 


I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of  America  because  the  number  of  farm 
families  like  this  one  of  Martin  and  Mrs.  Beck  of  Malloryville,  N.  Y.  (near  Cortland) 
is  growing  less  and  less. 
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People  are  Always  More  Important 


|0  ONE  with  an  incurable  love 
of  farming  and  rural  life, 
there’s  nothing  pleasanter  than 
an  old  cow  lane  on  a  summer 
morning.  Maybe  its  appeal  to  me  is 
based  on  early  memories  of  driving 
the  cows  through  the  lane  to  the  pas¬ 
ture  when  we  first  turned  them  out  in 
the  spring,  or  bringing  them  home  at 
night. 

These  memories  came  back  to  ftie 
one  Sunday  morning  in  late  June  when 
I  walked  down  a  cow  lane  with  my 
friend,  Martin  Beck,  to  see  his  80 
acres  of  marvelous  birdsfoot  trefoil. 
I  told  you  about  this  in  our  last  issue, 
(July  19).  As  my  son,  Donald,  and 
Patricia,  my  granddaughter,  Martin 
Beck  and  I  walked  the  lane,  the  birds 
were  flying  around  and  singing  and 
the  air  was  full  of  summer  smells  in¬ 
cluding  especially  the  scent  of  mint. 
It  carried  me  back  to  the  creek  flats 
on  our  home  farm  where  J  used  to 
work  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Over  the  fence  on  one  side  of  the 
lane  was  a  big  field  of  hay,  alfalfa, 
brome  grass,  and  clover,  running  well 
over  two  tons  to  the  acre.  Martin  is 
cutting  over  100  acres  of  such  hay  this 
summer.  On  the  other  side  of  the  lane 
and  on  other  places  in  the  farm  are 
Martin’s  crops.  This  year,  he  has  70 
acres  of  corn  and  70  acres  of  oats.  His 
home-grown  grain  makes  it  unneces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  bu£  much  grain  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  protein  in  the 
winter.  ^  .  (, 

All  of  Martin’s  500  acres  are  built 
around  his  herd  of  77  Holstein  milkers 
with  an  equal  number  of  young  stock, 


averaging  .400  lbs.  of  butterfat  and 
11.500  lbs.  of  milk  per  year.  All  of  the 
milking  cow's  are  bred  artificially  from 
the  great  bulls  of  NY ABC.  Martin  is 
enthusiastic  about  what  this  organiza¬ 
tion  has  done  for  dairy  farmers. 

1  was  interested  in  his  comment  on 
the  nefed  of  so  much  capital  in  modern 
farming.  We  talked  about  the  time, 
not  so  long  ago,  when  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  were  needed  to  get  start¬ 
ed  in  farming,  and  when- land  was  the 
most  important  item.  Now,  his  cattle 
are  worth  as  much  as  his  large  farm, 
and  so  is  his  equipment.  Without  this 
modern  equipment,  of  course,  no  such 
large  operation  would  be  possible  with 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  hired 
help.  ' 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  see  how 
often  history  repeats  itself.  When  I  was 
young,  a  hay  tedder  was  in  common 
use.  Then  it  almost  disappeared.  Ncrtv, 
the  tedders  are  coming  back.  Martin 
has  one  and  he  says  that  he  wouldn’t 
be  without  it,  that  even  though  the 
stems  of  hay  are  mechanically  crimped 
and  crushed,  a  tedder  still  saves  hours 
in  hay  curing. 

While  we  were  talking  about  the 
difficulty  of  curing  hay  in  a  rainy  year 
like  this,  Martin  said  he  depended 
more  and  more  on  the  weather  bureau. 
He  listens  regularly  to  the  Rural  Radio 
Network  which  is  a  great  help  to  him 
in  the  management  of  his  day  to  day 
operations.  As  a  matter  of  philosophy, 
he  also  said  that  the  sooner  a  farmer 
gets  into  a  frame  of  mind  that  he  has 
to  accept  the  bad  weather  with  the 
good,  the  happier  he  will  be. 


But  no  matter  how  important  a 
farmer's  operations  are,  the  farmer, 
himself,  and  his  family  are  more  im¬ 
portant  still.  People  are  always  more 
important  than  what  they  do.  There  is 
no  family  for  whom  I  have  greater 
respect  than  1  have,  for  the  Becks,  not 
only  for  what  they  have  done,  but  for 
what  they  are.  I  don’t  think  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  really  successful,  hap¬ 
py  farm  life  without  a  good  wife  and 
mother.  Mrs.  Beck,  with  all  of  her 
other  work,  keeps  the  farm  records 
and  believe  me,  that’s  a  job  in  itself! 
She  and  Martin  have  raised  four  sons. 

Ronnie,  19,  has  just  finished  his  first 
year  at  the  Cornell  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  specializing  in  dairying.  Bob  is 
17,  a  senior  in  high  school.  He  wants 
to  be  an  engineer  because  he  loves 
machinery  and  is  handy  with  it.  Roger, 
15,  is  a  high  school  sophomore.  He, 
too,  wants  to  farm.  Richard  (or  Ricky, 
as  his  friends  call  him)  is  11  and  is 
in  the  7th  grade.  He  thinks  there  is  no 
life  in  the  world  as  interesting  as 
farming. 

Realizing  that  laborsaving  equip¬ 
ment  is  just  as  necessary  in  the  home 
as  on  the  farm,  the  Becks  have  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  their  home  with  prac¬ 
tically  every  modern  labor-saving  de¬ 
vice.  With  all  of  their  farm  and  home 
operations,  they  have  found  time  to  be 
good  neighbors. 

Martin  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Central  School  Board  of  Education. 
The  Becks  are  active  in  church  and 
are  members  of  the  Grange.  I  asked 
Martin  if  he  would  do  any  different  it 
he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again.  He 
hesitated  for  a  moment  but  finally 
said  he  would  just  hope  he  wouldn’t 
have  to  work  quite  so  hard.  With  the 
Becks,  the  farm  day  begins  at  5  a.m. 
and  ends  at  6:15  or  6:30  p.m.,  a  long 
day  to' be  sure,  and  a  life  filled  with 
work  sometimes  too  hard. 

But  where  else,  except  on  a  farm, 
can  a  man  or  woman,  even  in  these 
times,  accumulate  a  modest  income  and 
raise  four  boys  that  you’ll  never  have 
to  worry  about  because  they  are 
brought  up  in  a  God-fearing  home  and 
given  a  sense  of  responsibility  gained 
by  caring  for  animals  and  doing  regu¬ 
lar  work  ? 

DIGGING  YOUR  GRAVE 
WITH  YOUR  TEETH 

I  HAVE  just  attended  a  convention 
*  where  there  was  more  to  eat  than  I 
have  seen  in  years.  The  tables  were 
loaded  three  times  a  day.  In  addition, 
there  were  mid-morning' and  mid-after¬ 
noon  snacks. 

At  picnics  and  banquets  for  years  1 
have  been  watching  what  people  eat 
and  how  much.  I  constantly  marvel  on 


how  they  can  get  away  with  so  much 
We  stuff  ourselves  and  then  wonder 
why  there’s  so  much  indigestion,  head¬ 
aches  and  other  more  permanent  and 
serious  ills.  Too  much  food  is  one 
main  cause  of  our  physical  troubles. 

Any  qualified  nutritionist  will  tel] 
you  there’s  just  one  way  to  reduce 
when  you  are  too  fat.  and  that’s  to 
stop  eating  so  much.  It’s  not  what 
you  eat  that  is  so  important  as  how 
much  you  eat.  That  is  true  whether 
you  are  overweight  or  not. 

I  AM  MAD  AGAIN 

17  VERY  LITTLE  while  some  incident 
A“i makes  me  mad  all  over  again  about 
the  child  labor  laws.  I  went  with  mv 
family  and  my  eleven-year-old  grand¬ 
daughter,  Patricia,  to  get  some  straw¬ 
berries  from  a  farmer  where  you  pick 
them,  yourself. 

m  j 

Patricia  sat  in  the  car  and  waited 
for  us  to  pick  the  berries  because  it 
would  have  been  against  the  law  to 
have  had  her  pick  berries  on  another 
man’s  farm. 

•Patricia  has  had  no  farm  experience 
and  has  no  opportunity  to  learn  from 
firsthand  experience  what  country  life 
is  really  like.  What  better  experience 
could  she  have  had  than  to  get  out  on 
the  ground  and  actually  work  at  pick¬ 
ing  strawberries? 

There  are  millions  of  boys  and  girls 
like  her,  willing  and  able  to  work,  but 
unable  to  do  *so  because  of  one  of  the 
worst  laws  on  our  statute  books.  Here 
we  are,  contending  with  more  juvenile 
delinquency  than  ever  before,  and 
keeping  them  from  doing  the  one  thing 
that  would  help  to  prevent  it  more  than 
anything  else.  Can  you  think  of  any¬ 
thing  more  absurd  or  wrong?  Do  you 
wonder  that  I  get  mad  every  time  I 
think  about  it? 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

N  THE  American  Agriculturist  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Savings  Bank  building  in 
Ithaca,  there  is  an  automatic  elevator, 
requiring  no*operator.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  push  the  button  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  your  floor  on  it. 

It  is  amusing  but  understandable 
when  some  older  person,  not  used  to 
such  gadgets,  is  afraid  of  riding  on 
this  elevator,  all  of  which  reminds  me 
of  the  old  lady  who  was  arguing  with 
the  hotel  bellboy  when  he  was  taking 
her  up  to  her  room. 

“I  just  will  not  accept  this  little 
room  with  nothing  but  a  folding  bed 
in  it,”  she  ‘said.  “Why,  it  is ,  scarcely 
big  enough  for  me  even  to  lie  down. 

“Take  it  easy,  lady.  Take  it  easy. 
This  ain’t  your  room.  This  is  the  ele¬ 
vator!” 
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Safe  and  Powerful 


New  Scientifically  Designed 
Charger  Farmers  Have  Wanted! 
Waited! 


Compare  These  Leading  Features: 

•  Charges  felt  strongly  by  animal  stock  with¬ 
out  fear  of  injury  to  humans. 

•  20  times  more  short  resistant  than  other 
leading  fence  chargers. 

•  Will  not  be  shorted  by  green  grass  or  brush, 
rain  or  ice. 

•  Wire  can  be  nailed  to  wood  posts  without 
insulators. 

0  Charges  50  miles  of  fence. 

•  Automatically  adjusts  to  both  wet  and  dry 
weather. 

•  Operating  costs — 10$  a  month 

0  Contains  reliable  make  and  bredk  system. 
0  Guaranteed : 

2-year  parts  warranty,  including  replace¬ 
ment  if  burned  out  by  lightning. 

Money  back  it  Charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 

Dealers  Solicited 

.  ORDER  TODAY!  — . 


SMITH-FISHER  PRODUCTS 
Gentlemen : 

fl  Enclosed  find  payment  of  $28  for  one  SUPER¬ 
ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER,  postpaid, 
or  fl  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  addi¬ 
tional  70c  C.O.D.  charge. 

0  Send  descriptive  literature  ONLY. 

I  understand  that  the  Charger  may  be  returned  if 
it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 

NAME _ _ _ _ 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


...STATE  .. 


The  Smith-Fisher  Corp. 

Dept.  AG  Owosso,  Michigan 


You 

Can  Get 
a  Creosoted 
Unadilla  NOW 


The  famous  lock-dowelled 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately 
snipped  to  your  farm*  Unadilla 
nas  new  extra-heavy  patented 
iront  lugs  to  hold  greater  en- 
suage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  can  be  factory- 
jtr®°s°ted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course  wood  staves 
Sf.e  uneffected  by  ensilage 
Hnces.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
f°u  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  silo  company 

Box  B-81 8,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


E 


UPTURE 


entirely 

DIFFERENT! 

Enjoy  new,  free 
action,  peace  ol 
mind  and  com¬ 
fort  at  work  or  _  _ 

niay.  Proven,  patented  MILLER  holds  your 
rupture  back  Day  &  Night — wiU  bring  you 
lasting  relief !  Has  helped  thousands  of 
others! 

£0f  FREE  facts  in  plain  wrapper  — 
oaod  Name  and  Address  to: 

F|,ed  B.  Miller,  Dept.  16-M 

Manufacturer  Hagerstown,  Md. 


PROMISES! 

I  HAVE  read  in  your  column  many 
times  about  fraud  and  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  my  experience. 

“First,  a  photographer’s  representa¬ 
tive  called  on  us  and  asked  if  they  could 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  a  photo  of 
our  baby  for  a  big  contest.  They  said 
we  would  receive  a  free  photo  for  let¬ 
ting  them  take  the  picture.  They  took 
the  picture  and  a  week  or  so  later  two 
ladies  called  to  show  us  the  proofs;  no 
free  picture  was  mentioned  —  and  the 
prices  were  enormous  unless  you  or¬ 
dered  so  many  you  didn’t  know  what  to 
do  with  them  all;  also  no  contest  was 
mentioned. 

“When  I  told  them  I  couldn’t  afford 
the  pictures,  one  of  them  said  she  would 
hate  to  have  me  miss  the  opportunity 
of  this  special  price  offer.  She  said  she 
would  make  the  contract  for  $7.70  and 
if  and  when  I  did  get  the  money  to  for¬ 
ward  it  to  the  studio,  then  they  would 
make  the  pictures  and  forward  them. 
With  this  understanding,  I .  felt  that 
since  I  did  not  have  the  money  to  send 
and  they  were  not  making  the  pictures 
until  they  received  the  remittance,  I 
had  no  obligation  to  pay. 

“However,  we  have  received  numer¬ 
ous  letters  from  them  and  now  an  at¬ 
torney  is  threatening  to  file  a  garnishee 
with  the  state.  I  realize  that  I  will  have 
to  remit  the  money  now,  (although  I 
signed  the  contract  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  if  they  received  no  money 
I  received  no  merchandise),  because  the 
contract  reads  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
cancellation  under  any  circumstances.” 

Editor’s  Note:  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
photographer  would  sue  for  this  small 
amount,  but  this  is  just  one  of  the 
many,  many  ways  you  can  get  in 
trouble  by  not  reading  what  you  sign. 

—  A.  A.  — 

\0\  1IREEDER 

"Last  December  I  purchased  a  purebred 
cow  which  was  to  freshen  in  May.  She 
was  not  bred,  however,  and  I  contacted 
the  man  who  sold  her  to  me  and  he  has 
since  bred  her  six  times  with  his  bull, 
without  success.  It  is  four  months  now 
and  I  feel  that  I  have  given  him  sufficient 
time  to  prove  her  and  have  asked  him 
to  refund  my  money. 

"Can  you  advise  me  if  there  is  a  law 
that  tells  how  long  a  seller  has  to  prove 
a  cow  a  breeder?" 

So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  law 
covering  the  length  of  time  a  seller  has 
to  prove  a  cow  a  breeder.  It  would 
seem  as  though  this  has  been  ample 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  guarantee 
on  a  cow  that  has  been  bred  is  only 
that  she  has  been  bred  and  we  doubt 
that  anyone  could  find  any  seller  who 
will  guarantee  that  a  cow  will  produce 
a  living  calf. 


AMERICAN  CREOSOTING 

CORPORATION 

\ 

112  South  Fifth  Street 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

proudly  announces  the  availability  of 
Pressure  Creosoted  Barn  Poles 
through  its  Subsidiary, 

Federal  Creosoting  Corporation 

at 

AVOCA,  PA.  SIDNEY,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Glenwood  7-6741  Phone:  3-5483 

Dealer  Inquiries  Welcomed. 
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Which  costs  less— 

weather  damage  to  machinery 
— or  a  pole-type  building? 


Every  farmer  has  a  big  investment  in  machinery,  and  it’s  good 
business  to  protect  it  against  the  weather.  By  comparison,  the 
annual  cost  of  a  machinery  shed  built  with  pressure-creosoted 
poles  is  very  low.  This  type  of  construction  gives  you  most  space 
for  the  least  money — and  you  get  a  strong,  weather-tight  building 
that  lasts  for  years. 

Pressure-creosoted  poles  can  be  put  directly  in  the  ground. 
There  are  no  foundations  to  pour — and  once  the  holes  are  dug, 
the  poles  can  be  quickly  set  and  braced.  Rafters,  roof  purlins 
and  USS  Galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding  go  on  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  You  save  on  labor  and  materials. 

When  ordering  your  posts  and  lumber  for  pole  barns,  box  silos 
or  other  structures,  make  sure  that  they  are  pressure-creosoted 
6  to  8  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  This  will  give  you  maximum  pro¬ 
tection  against  termites,  rot  and  decay.  USS  is  a  registered  trademark 


/  am  thinking  about  protecting  my  machinery  this  winter.  Please  send  me  your 
pamphlet  on  Pole  Buildings  for  Machinery  Storage  and  Other  Uses. 

Agricultural  Extension 

United  States  Steel 

Room  2831,  525  William  Penn  Place 

Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania 

Name . 

Address . . . . 

County . 

City . . State . 

Note:  U.  S.  Steel  does  not  sell  pressure-creosoted  wood  but  supplies  creosote 
for  the  wood-treating  industry. 


Sales  Offices  in  Pittsburgh, 
New  York,  Chicago, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Fairfield,  Alabama 


Creosote 


(480)  28 


Get  behind  the  farm 
group  that  has 
proved  it  can  do 
most  for  you... 
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DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 
Largest,  Strongest,  Most  Effective  Dairymen’s 
Organization  in  the  Northeast 


You’re  a  dairy  farmer.  Your  interests 
and  problems  are  those  of  other  dairy 
farmers.  Idle  interests  of  independent 
producers  who  own  their  own  business  .  .  . 
have  no  bosses  .  .  .  and  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  own  welfare! 

As  responsible  business  owners,  dairy¬ 
men  who  work  through  bona  fide  cooper¬ 
atives,  arc  legally  permitted  to  bargain 
collectively*  for  the  regulation  of  markets 
.  .  .  for  the  establishment  of  fair  farm 
prices  .  and  for  giving  every  dairyman 
a  fair  share  in  fluid  sales,  and  a  fair  bur¬ 
den  of  surplus  milk.  These  bargaining 
privileges  arc  lawful  only7  for  bona  fide 
dairy  cooperatives.  No  labor  union,  no 
syndicate,  no  combination  of  non-farm 
or  anti-farm  interests  can  lawfully  repre¬ 
sent  dairy  farmers  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Much  Has  Been  Accomplished 

Working  through  cooperatives,  dairy¬ 
men  have  accomplished  much  for  them¬ 
selves.  Even  with  milk  production  at  an 
all  time  high,  and  with  general  business 


slipping,  today  ’s  milk  prices  are  not  de¬ 
pressed.  And  all  milk  has  a  market.  That’s 
due,  not  to  any  guarantee  of  the  Market¬ 
ing  Orders,  hut  to  a  long-time  precedent 
set  by  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

J  J  O 

In  fact,  virtually  all  the  marketing 
practices,  enabling  laws,  marketing 
orders  and  combinations  of  marketing 
orders  that  help  to  stabilize  today’s  prices 
can  be  traced  directly  to  Dairymen’s 
League  action. 

Of  Farmers,\  By  Farmers, 

For  Farmers 

Only  dairy  farmers  control  dairy  coop¬ 
eratives.  Large  and  small,  they  all  work 
for  what  they  believe  are  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  dairymen.  And  every  cent  they 
spend  goes  to  further  those  interests.  So 
get  the  full  benefit  of  sound  farm  knowl¬ 
edge,  experience  and  ability.  Join  a  dairy 
cooperative  and  help  to  make  it  more 
effective  by  working  closely  with  its  y 
members. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 
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Seek  Ways  To  I 
Cut  Costs  on 
Dairy  Farms  I 

ARMING,  like  most  other  en-  if 
terprisel,  is  a  business  where 
!  you  try  to  widen  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  costs  and  returns — that  is,  jack 
up  the  profits  and  push  down  the  costs. 

In  dairy  farming,  for  example,  profits 
come  from  milk.  But  there  are  many 
costs.  One  big  item  is  feed;  cows  just 
won’t  cooperate  if  they  don’t  get 
enough  of  the  right  food. 

In  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  as  in 
agricultural  colleges  across  the  nation, 
professors  keep  plugging  away,  trying 
to  come  up  with  always  a  better  com¬ 
bination:  better  feed  at  less  cost. 

Dr.  Richard  Bradfield,  an  agronomist 
who  has  achieved  world-wide  recogni¬ 
tion,  says  “the  farmer  of  the  future 
won’t  survive  on  average  yields  of  to¬ 
day.  Production  costs  must  be  reduced 
by  higher  yields.” 

Legumes  Best  Bet 

Dr.  Bradfield  says  alfalfa  and  birds- 
foot  trefoil  are  the  best  bets  now. 
“There’s  no  substitute  for  these,”  he 
says.  “The  unproductive,  long-ley  old 
timothy  stands  must  go.” 

Most  dairy  farmers  apparently  agree, 
for  alfalfa  acreage  has  doubled  in  less 
than  10  years  and  birdsfoot  trefoil  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  big  league  crop. 

Hay  is  important  because  if  a  dairy¬ 
man  can  get  top  milk  production  with  jj 
nutritious  hay,  he  won’t  have  to  spend 
as  much  for  grain. 

But  high  hay  yields  won’t  allow  a 
farmer  to  write  off  grain  completely. 
Dr.  Bradfield  says  farmers  should 
strive  to  grow  more  hay  on  fewer  acres, 
then  use  the  rest  of  their  land  for 
grain. 

Six-Ton  Hay  Yields 

Aside  from  economic  reasons,  Dr. 
Bradfield  says  Northeast  dairymen 
should  grow  grain  to  rotate  with  their 
hay.  A  farmer  can  get  up  to  four-to- 
six  tons  an  acre,  out  of  a  good  alfalfa 
field,  but  after  three  years,  stands  be¬ 
come  thin,  yields  drop,  and  the  farmer 
has  to  rotate. 

Hay  yields  of  six  tons  would  startle 
many  farmers  since  two  or  three  tons 
is  considered  high.  But  agricultural 
scientists  have  worked  wonders  over 
the  past  ten  years. 

One  of  these  men,  Dr.  C.  C.  Lowe,  a 
plant  breeder,  says  good  soils,  with  top 
varieties,  are  now  producing  hay  yields 
"thought  impossible  five  years  ago  - 
and  quality  is  improved,  too.” 

But  apparently  there’s  no  resting  on 
laurels  in  agricultural  research.  Dr. 
Lowe  says  “it  takes  10  to  12  years  to 
breed  a  new  hay  variety.  We  must  an¬ 
ticipate  farm  needs  more  than  10  years 
in  advance.” 

What  will  the  dairy  farm  be  like  ten 
years  from  now?  Just  about  everybody 
agrees  there  will  be  fewer  of  them,  but 
they’ll  have  to  have  better  cows  to 
produce  more  milk  for  a  growing  popu¬ 
lation. 

This  means  cows  will  need  more  and 
better  hay.  Dr.  Lowe  says  “better  quali¬ 
ty  forages  are  here,  and  more  are  com¬ 
ing.” 

As  for  grain,  Dr.  H.  L.  Everett,  an 
other  plant  bi’eeder,  says  “it  is  certain 
that  farmers  will  produce  more  grain 
with  better  corn  and  silage  hybrids. 
These  hybrids  will  have  more  grain  ana 
less  stalk  —  and  they’ll  be  tailored  to 
New  York  farms.” 

Oats  and  wheat  are  important  ciops 
on  many  New  York  farms.  Plant  breec 
er  N.  F.  Jensen  says  “crops  of  the  11 
ture  must  be  bred  for  higher  yields.  ^ 

“Per  acre  yields  up  to  50  to  o° 
bushels  of  wheat  and  75  to  100  hushes 
of  oats  will  be  necessary  for  low -cos 
production,”  he  says. 
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.  .  .  SAVE  MONEY  .  .  .  ADD  COMFORT 

to  NEXT  WINTER'S  HEATING 


Right  now  is  the  time  to  save  yourself  money  and  worries  on  next 
winter’s  heating.  You  can  do  it  with  these  features  of  G.L.F.  De¬ 
pendable  Fuel  Oil  Service: 

BURNER  SERVICE 

Heating  bills  can  be  cut  20%  for  8  out  of  10  families  by  expert 
burner  care.  A  trained  G.L.F.  burner  service  man  is  ready  and 
anxious  now  to  give  you  this  service.  This  means  even  heat  and  real 
savings  on  fuel  bills. 

CLEAN  BURNING  FUEL 

G.L.F.  Fuel  Oil  burns  clean  for  economy  and  longer  burner  life. 
Every  drop  delivered  to  you  has  been  filtered  twice  to  protect  your 
burner  from  dirt  and  sediment. 

DEPENDABLE  SCHEDULED  DELIVERY 

A  scheduled  system  of  deliveries  keeps  you  from  running  out  of 
fuel— in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

EMERGENCY  SERVICE 

24-hour  emergency  burner  service  is  available  under  a  G.L.F. 
Heat  Assurance  Plan. 

TANK  CLEANING 

On  the  first  delivery  to  your  home,  your  G.L.F.  Fuel  Oil  Driver 
will  put  a  corrosion  inhibitor  in  your  tank  ...  at  no  extra  charge. 
This  inhibitor  stops  the  rust  or  corrosion  that  is  sometimes  caused  by 
condensation.  It  is  added  every  three  years. 

METERED  DELIVERIES 

Every  G.L.F.  Fuel  Oil  truck  is  equipped  with  a  meter  that  prints 
the  actual  amount  of  each  delivery  right  on  your  sales  ticket. 

Plan  now  to  relax  with  Dependable  Fuel  Oil  Service.  Enjoy  sum¬ 
mertime  comfort  all  year-round  .  .  .  Heat  with  G.L.F.  Double-fil¬ 
tered  Fuel  Oil. 


CALL  ONE  OF  THESE  G.L.F.  PETROLEUM  SERVICES  TO  DAY- 


NEW  YORK 

Albany  4-8081 
Arkport  7611 
Auburn  2-1461 
Batavia  1473 
Campbell 

Lakeview  7-4431 
Cobleskill  659 
Colliersville 
Oneonta  2501 
Conewango  Valley 
Cypress  6-5291 
Cortland 

Skyline  6-6851 
Dundee  154 


East  Aurora 
Cypress  3070 
Ellenburg  Depot  2001 
Fort  Plain  4-6863 
Geneva  2811 
Gouverneur  1094 
Grand  Gorge 
Juno  9811 
Greene  195 
Greenwich 
Myrtle  2-2723 
Guilderland  Center 

Altamount  Union  1-8136 
Hastings 

Central  Square  — 

Orleans  6-4166 
Hemlock 

Hemlock  435 
Heuvelton 

Fireside  4-77$I 
Hicksville,  L.I. 

Wells  1-0407 


G.L.F. 


Hinsdale  4141 
Ithaca  4-6032 
Liberty  1431 
Lockport  4-3240 
Lyons  Falls  2411 
Malone  1004 
Mayville 

Pleasant  3-4906 
Middletown 

Diamond  3-8094 
Milton 

Swarthmore  5-7581 
Minoa  , 

Olfield  6-7509  * 

Newburgh  600 
Norwood 

Fleetwood  3-2445 
Perry  199 
Plattsburg  161 
Pulaski  53 
Riverhead,  L.I. 

Park  7-3012 


FUEL 


Rochester 

Idlewood  6-0362 
Sherburne  7-4381 
Sodus  5871 
Stottville 

Hudson  8-3419 
Utica  4-4416 
Verbank 

Milbrook  City  — 

Oriole  7-3492 
Vestal 

Binghamton  7-0492 
Walton 

Underhill  5-4700 
Watertown  1685 
Waterville  69 
West  Charlton 

Amsterdam— Victor  2-3617 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton  9-1373 


Clarksboro 

Mullica  Hill — Gridley  8-6562 
Flemington  283 
Freehold  8-2073 
Hightstown  8-0543 
Newton  313 
Washington 
Murray  9-1280 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Avoca 

Pittston— Olympic  4-2798 
Bloomsburg 
Sterling  4-5725 
Corry  2-6725 
Edinboro  3363 
Honesdale  367 
Hughesville  4-2128 
Mansfield  86-R 
Meadville  2-4372 
Towanda 
,  Andrew  5-2687 


OIL  SERVICE 
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THi:  OIL  OF  FOUR  TESY 

S  FALL  approaches,  farmers  look  forward 
with  a  great  lack  of  enthusiasm  to  increased 
hunting  on  farm  lands. 

Unquestionably,  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  hunters;  unquestionably,  the  reaction  of 
farmers  against  hunting  is  more  violent  in  areas 
dose  to  centers  of  population.  Is  there  a  solu¬ 
tion? 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  is  put¬ 
ting  on  a  campaign  to  correct  the  unsportsman¬ 
like  conduct  which  a  minority  of  hunters  follow. 
It  is  a  program  sponsored  by  the  League  and  in¬ 
tended  to  encourage  respect  for  private  property 
and  otherwise  to  raise  the  standards  of  hunters 
in  the  field.  One  method  is  a  pledge  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  and  others  are  asked  to  sign, 
agreeing:  „ 

1.  To  be  law  abiding. 

2.  To  respect  the  rights  and  property  of  others. 

3.  To  be  careful  with  fire  and  firearms. 

If  all  hunters  would  sign  and  abide  by  this 
pledge,  much  of  the  friction  between  hunters  and 
landowners  would  disappear. 

WATCH  THE  KIDS!' 

QyOON  schools  will  be  opening  again,  bringing 

an  additional  traffic  hazard  to  drivers.  Two 
things  will  help:  drivers  can  use  extra  caution, 
and  parents  can  train  their  children  to  under¬ 
stand  traffic  dangers,  and  so  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  as  to  lessen  these  dangers. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  RENEFITS 

“How  does  the  government  think  a  person  can 

live  on  the  amount  of  money  we  get  from  So¬ 
cial  Security  ?” 

j^[  ORE  AND  more  I  hear  this  kind  of  com¬ 
ment.  Congressmen  willingly  listen  to  such 
complaints,  and  consider  boosting  the  benefits — 
and,  incidentally,  the  taxes — because  they  think 
larger  benefits  are  popular. 

ft  was  not  the  intent  of  those  who  originally 
worked  for  Social  Security  to  make  benefits 
large  enough  for  a  person  to  live  on  them.  The 
Idea  was  that  it  would  be  a  help  toward  plan¬ 
ning  for  retirement,  and  that  the  individual 
would  save  and  invest  some  money,  perhaps  in¬ 
cluding  an  annuity.  Also,  there  is  a  provision 
for  earning  some  money  before  forfeiting  Social 
Security  benefits. 

A  possible  unfortunate  result  of  continually 
increasing  Social  Security  benefits  would  be  the 
°°st  given  to  inflation.'  More  money  in  circu- 
ation,  without  more  goods  to  buy,  inevitably 
means  higher  prices,  which  would,  of  course,  be 
followed  by  demands  for  still  higher  benefits,  to 
0rm  an  endless,  vicious  circle. 

Thoughtful  people  should  resist  efforts  to¬ 
ward  continually  boosting  Social  Security  bene- 
Us— and  Social  Security  taxes. 

S,  ||  l<  COMPETITION 

CCORDING  to  one  count,  our  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  operating  19,771  businesses  in 
^mpetition  with  taxpayers.  Total  assets  of 
•  ese  government-owned  enterprises  is  $12,000,- 


000.000.  and  employees  number  260,000. 

Some  slow  progress  has  been  made  in  getting 
government  out  of  business,  but  at  the  rate  so  far 
followed,  no  person  now  alive  will  see  the  end 
of  it. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  argument  that 
citizens  should  not  be  required  to  pay  taxes  to 
permit  the  government  to  compete  with  them  in 
the  market  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sale  of 
$12,000,000,000  worth  of  government  assets 
would  make  possible  a  sizeable  reduction  in  the 
national  debt.  ,■ 

PLUG  THE  HOLES 

VERY,  MAN  who  finds  his  farm  income  un¬ 
satisfactory  is  going  to  hunt  for  a  reason.  Fre¬ 
quently  he  will  conclude  that  some  one  situation 
is  responsible,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
seldom  one  cause  or  one  cure-all  that  will  solve 
the  problem. 

Some  look  to  government,  but  past  history 
gives  little  hope  of  relief  from  that  source.  Others 
join  a  labor  union,  without  thinking  through  all 
the  implications,  especially  the  differences  in 
purposes  and  methods. 

In  most  cases  the  biggest  improvement  can  be 
made  right  on  the  farm  by  the  operator  himself. 
Management  is  becoming  more  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  determining  returns.  For  example,  on 
poultry  farms  a  man  who  will  meet  three  condi¬ 
tions  will  do  well  over  the  years : 

1.  He  needs  a  unit  large  enough  to  give  him  full¬ 
time  employment.  Some  men  say  that  he  should 
have  a  minimum  of  3,000  hens  for  a  one-man 
operation,  or  5,000  hens  with  one  hired  man. 

2.  Egg  production  must  be  good.  One  standard  is 
an  average  of  65%-70%  production  for  an 
eleven  or  twelve  month  production  period. 

3.  He  must  be  a  good  business  man.  In  particular, 
he  must  have  the  ability  to  handle  money. 

A  careful  check  of  the  farm  operation,  follow¬ 
ed  by  correction  of  weak  points,  will  do  more  to 
improve  income  than  government  can  possibly 
doi 

GUIDING  APPETITES 

OOD  EATING  doesn’t  mean  consuming  un¬ 
limited  amounts  of  what  is  best  liked.  Self 
choice  may  work  with  animals  but  not  with 
youngsters. 

In  fact,  there  is  some  doubt  that,  it  works  well 
with  animals  except  perhaps  those  with  a  short 
life  expectancy,  and  intended  to  end  up  in  a 
frying  pan  or  roaster.  Heifers  intended  for  milk¬ 
ing  cows  mature  best  when  fed  adequately  but 
not  too  liberally — neither  starved  or  fatted. 

Isn’t  the  same  true  with  children?  And  isn’t 
it  the  parents’  responsibility  to  guide  eating 
habits,  to  encourage  the  child  who  is  “never 
hungry”,  and  to  curb  the  one  with  the  rapidly 
growing  waistline? 

WORDS  OIL  DEEDS? 

rJ',EAMSTERS  UNION  officials  have  been 

telling  dairymen  that  farmers’  organizations 
have  done  nothing  for  them,  but  that  the  Team¬ 
sters,  if  given  a  chance,  will  cure  all  their 
troubles.  ' 


Those  are  nice-sounding  words,  but  words 
don’t  correct  injustices. 

The  farm  organizations  have  been  urging  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health  to  drop  the 
requirement  that  milk  bottles  be  labeled  with 
the  date  when  the  milk  was  pasteurized.  Compe¬ 
tent  authorities  have  testified  that  such  dating 
serves  no  useful  purpose  now,  and  that 'it  caus¬ 
es  substantial  losses.  The  proposal  was  for  a 
“trial  run”  by  omitting  the  date  on  Staten 
Island.  In  place  of  the  date  each  bottle  would 
have  a  code  number,  whereby  inspectors  could 
spot  milk  left  too  long  on  the  shelf. 

Farm  organizations  supported  the  move;  the 
Teamsters  opposed  it,  apparently  on  the  basis 
that  it  would  lessen  the  amount  of  work  for 
union  teamsters.  As  you  might  expect  in  such 
a  situation,  the  union’s  words  were  louder  than 
those  of  the  farm  organizations,  and  very  much 
louder  than  their  stated  desire  to  help  dairy¬ 
men! 

One  fact  will  bear  frequent  repetition:  well 
organized,  and  well  run  labor  unions  should  bar¬ 
gain  for  wages;  well  organized,  well  run  cooper¬ 
atives  should  bargain  for  prices  of  farm 
products. 

SEEING  IS  RELIEVING 

The  events  happening  here  in  Western  Germany, 
a  wedge  of  geography  about  the  size  of  Kansas, 
reaching  down  from  the  North  Sea  southward  into 
the  heart-center  of  Europe,  are  of  gre'at  educational 
Value  to  the  world.  This  is  the  only  major  nation  of 
Europe  whose  people  are  giving  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  system  an  unfettered  chance  to  work,  And  it 
is  working  miracles. — Glenn  Green,  Associate  Direc¬ 
tor,  National  Education  Program. 

M  R.  GREEN  has  traveled  widely  in  Europe. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  powerful  incen¬ 
tive  of  a  free  enterprise  system  has  in  ten  years 
lifted  West  Germany  to  an  economic  position 
far  ahead  of  nearby  socialistic  welfare  states. 

In  this  country,  we  give  lip  service  to  free  en¬ 
terprise  while  constantly  advocating  or  permit¬ 
ting  government  actions  which  lead  us  toward 
the  welfare  state — the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of 
the  rainbow. 

CONFUSING 

«£)ON’T  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket.” 

“Don’t  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.” 

These  are  two  proverbs  which  I  used  to  hear 
in  my  younger  days.  They  interest  me  because 
they  give  exactly  opposite  advice.  The  saying 
about  eggs  infers  that  if  you  drop  a  basket  you’d 
better  have  something  in  reserve  to  avoid  total 
loss. 

Too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  as  our  older  read¬ 
ers  will  remember,  refers  to  the  old  blacksmith’s 
shop.  A  horseshoe  or  any  iron  left  in  the  forge 
too  long  would  burn  and  be  ruined. 

There  are  many  other  sayings  which  contra¬ 
dict  each  other.  For  the  best  letter  from  a  reader 
giving  a  number  of  such  pairs  of  proverbs,  with 
an  explanation  of  their  origin,  we  will  pay  $5.00. 
The  second  best  letter  will  receive  $3.00,  and 
each  additional  letter  that  we  can  find  room  to 
print  will  receive  $1.00. 

Limit  your  letters  to  500  words  and  mail  them 
to  arrive  in  our  offices  not  later  than  September 
9.  No  letters  will  be  acknowledged.  Address 
them  to  American  Agriculturist,  Contest  De¬ 
partment,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  family  without  fun  is  like  a  house  without 
a  foundation. 
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New  York  Stale  Fair  Will  Be 
Most  Elaborate  In  112  Years 


I  HE  New  York  State  Fair  will 
celebrate  its  112th  anniversary 
I  this  year,  in  the  presence  of 
more  than  one  '  half  million 
people,  with  a  graphic  and  fascinating 
portrayal  of  the  part  agriculture,  indus¬ 
try  and  science  have  played  in  the 
State’s  amazing  parade  of  progress.  The 
Exposition  opens  on  Friday,  August  29, 
and  runs  through  Saturday,  September 
6. 

Completely  rehabilitated  and  beauti¬ 
fied  at  a  cost  Of  $1,500,000,  the  Fair¬ 
grounds  will  present  a  wonderful  spec¬ 
tacle.  New  York  State’s  greatness  will 
be  on  display,  and  the  farmer,  the 
housewife,  the  businessman,  the  every¬ 
day  workingman,  and  the  student  will 
have  opportunity  to  observe  at  first 
hand  what  agriculture,  industry,  and 
the  state,  itself,  is  doing  to  meet  the 
important  problems  of  the  future. 

■ktl  °f  this,  and  much  more,  will  be 
tingly  interspersed  with  a  program 
?  afternoon  and  evening  entertainment 
eaturing  some  of  the  nation’s  most 
°utstanding  performers.  Foremost 
among  these  will  be  America’s  top  com- 

th^11’  w*10  witl  appear  on 

e  afternoon  and  evening  of  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  3  and  4. 

The  sensational  singing  star,  Johnny 
athis,  and  his  supporting  cast,  along 
1  h  the  famous  Tony  Pastor  Band, 
J1  TV  stars  Betty  Johnson  and  Tony 
aivin  will  appear  September  5  and  6. 
^kroughout  the  Fair,  the  50  girls  in 

VI]  rF  Band  of  the  U’  S’  Air  Force, 

1  give  a  series  of  concerts  in  Empire 
°urt.  But  that  isn’t  all.  There  will  be 
f  spectacular  Madison  Square  Garden 
fro  e°  *n  firont  of  the  grandstand 

dav^J^16  openin§'  day  through  Thurs- 
i  ®ePtember  4;  the  nationally  prom- 

stocl-  Kochman  Auto  Thri11  Circus;  the 


Int  Car  and  the  micr°d  races,  the 
ernational  Horse  Show  which  will 


feature  the  prize  winning  mounts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  Tommy 
Bartlett’s  Water  Ski  Circus;  and  the 
thrilling  100  mile  auto  race  closing  day. 

In  keeping  with  the  theme  of  the 
1958  Exposition,  “The  Years  Ahead  — 
A  Salute  To  Our  Senior  Citizens,”  there 
is  established  in  the  State  Building  this 
year  a  “Senior  City,”  a  model  New 
York  State  community  which  shows  the 
various  services  important  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  security  of  persons  of  ad¬ 
vanced  age. 

There  will  be_  the  traditional  religious 
observance  ceremonies  in  the  coliseum 
on  Sunday,  August  31,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  traditional  system  of  rotation 
through  which  a  leading  figure  of  the 
Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jewish  faith 
addresses  the  assemblage  each  year, 
the  planning  committee  selected  as  the 
principal  speaker,  James  A.  Farley, 
former  Postmaster  General.  The  cere¬ 
monies  start  at  2  p.m. 

The  half  price  ticket  sale  which 
opened  in  practically  every  community 
in  the  State  on  August  1,  is  meeting 
with  an  exceptionally  encouraging  re¬ 
sponse,  Fair  officials  say.  Advance  sale 
tickets  sell  for  50  cents. 

The  agricultural  phase  of  the  1958 
Exposition  will  overshadow  in  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance  that  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  Fair;  and  there  is  being  estab- 
ished  on  the  grounds  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  arrays  of  exhibits  ever 
handled  by  Fair  officials. 

There  are  displays  of  every  imagin¬ 
able  description  to  interest  the  farmer 
and  his  family,  and  exhibits  of  farm 
machinery  and  other  implements  are 
more  numerous  than  ever. 

Thousands  of  dollars  in  prizes  will  be 
awarded  the  winning  exhibitors,  and 
occupying  important  positions  in  the 
agricultural  presentations  are  such  de¬ 
partments  as  the  Breeding  Draft  and 


Heavy  Harness  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Swine,  Poultry,  Pigeon,  Rabbit  and 
Cavies.  The  creatiye  capacities  of  youth, 
as  exemplified  by  the  members  of  the 
4-H  Clubs  and  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  will  be  observed  in  the  exten¬ 
sive  youth  activities  program. 

Highlighting  this  program  will  be  the 
.colorful  horse  show  on  the  first  two 
days  of  the  Fair,  which  will  show  off 
the  personally  owned  and  trained 
mounts  of  approximately  200  4-H  boys 
and  girls.  Then  there  will  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  education  exhibits,  which  will  show 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  farm  youth 
organization  programs;  a  junior  home¬ 
making  exhibit;  a  junior  livestock  and 
poultry  exhibit,  a  program  which  will 
include  an  egg  grading  contest,  a 
ready-to-cook  poultry  show,,  an  egg 
show  and  carnival,  a  poultry  foods 
demonstration,  a  young  poultry  work¬ 
ingman’s  exhibit,  and  dozens  of  other 
exhibits  in  crops,  etc. 

There  has  been  conducted  a  state¬ 
wide  Queens  Contest,  with  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  talented  young 
ladies  vying  for  top  honors.  Serving  as 
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one  of  the  judges  in  this  contest?  which 
will  terminate  within  the  next  few  days, 
will  be  the  1958  Miss  America,  who  in 
private  life  is  Manly#  Van  Derbur,  of 
Denver,  Colorado. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  programs 
in  the  112  year  history  of  the  Fair  has 
been  developed  by  the  Women’s  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Fair  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Kelley  Carr,  of  Syracuse. 

Throughout  the  Fair  in  the  Harriet 
May  Mills  Building,  they  will  conduct 
live  radio  and  TV  programs;  and  put 
on  a  series  of  colorful  fashion  shows, 
one  of  them  a  show  designed  especially 
for  the  senior  citizens,  with  the  senior 
citizens,  themselves,  doing  the  model¬ 
ing. 

They  will  operate  interesting  pro¬ 
grams  in  connection  with  the  Family 
Food  Center,  the  Food  Demonstration 
Department,  the  Home  Arts  and  An¬ 
tique  Department,  County  Home  Dem¬ 
onstration  Department,  the  Nursery, 
and  the  Adult  Education  Center. 

The  opening  day  of  the  Exposition, 
Friday,  August  29,  has  been  set  aside 
to  “Honor  Our  Teachers,  Our  Youth, 
and  Our  Schools”;  Saturday,  for  a 
“Salute  To  Our  Volunteer  Firemen; 
Sunday,  “The  State  Fair  Pauses  Before 
God”;  Monday,  the  Labor  Day  pro¬ 
gram;  Tuesday,  “Armed  Forces  Day”; 
Wednesday,  State  Legislators  Day, 
Women’s  Organization  Day,  and 
Grange  Day,  combined;  Thursday, 
“Senior  Citizens  Day,”  with  Governor 
Harriman  acting  as  the  host;  Friday, 
“Indian  Day,”  and  Saturday,  “Auto 
Race  Day.” 

“Our  Fair  is  dedicated  to  the  philoso¬ 
phy  that  the  man  on  the  farm  is  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  State,  “Director  William  F. 
Baker  told  American  Agriculturist/-’ 
and  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  see 
him  again  entering  so  enthusiastically 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Exposition. 

“Governor  Harriman  and  Daniel  J. 
Carey,  Commissioner  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
and  the  man  largely  responsible  for  the 
increasingly  high  calibre  of  the  Fair, 
join  with  me  in  the  hope  that  every 
farm  family  in  New  York  State  will  be 
represented  in  some  way  at  this  year’s 
great  Exposition,”  Baker  concluded. 


American  Agriculturist,  August  16,  1958 
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Electric  Wheel  Company’s  design  and  construction  methods 
build  farm  units  that  outwear  all  others— that  s  why  they  re 
the  most  economical  you  can  own!  Models  are  customized 
to  your  regional  needs.  And  each  is  backed  by  over  100  year's 
of  Electric  experience  in  the  farm  equipment  field. 

•  Flare  and  barge  type  boxes,  swinging  or  sliding  endgates. 

•  Ily-Lift  hoists  give  automatic  unloading  to  10,000  lbs. 

•  Wide  track  auto-steer  wagons  with  short  turn  radius  of  10  ft. 
Fifth  wheel  wagons. 

See  the  Electric  line  at  your  Dealer’s 

■  dEMMMMBT  WHEEL  CO. 

1  120  North  28th  Street,  Quincy,  Illinois 

_ 


New!  Aeroquip  PUSH-PULL 
<§j®DgO®od  0D©\^7  Hydraulic  Coupling 


Push  .  .  .  it’s  connected!  Pull  .  .  .  it’s  yoqV.  for  the  gold- 
disconnected!  This  new  Aeroquip  Hy-  colored  coupling  on 
draulic  Coupling  connects  hydraulic  lines  your  dealer's  counter 
quickly,  fits  all  farm  tractor  and  imple¬ 
ment  systems. 

■sAeroquip 

Distributed  by 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO. 


Garber  Seeders 

PTQ  and  electric  models 
in  26  qt„  3  end  5  bwshel 
capacities  for  broadcasting 
all  varieties  of  grass  and 
small  grain. 

See  our  exhibit  at  the  J.  S.  Woodhouse  Tent 


AA’s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


CONSERVATION  RESERVE:  Beginning-  in  1959,  Conservation  Re- 
_  i  .  . n  i  serve  acreage  payments  will  be  in¬ 
creased.  National  average  per  acre  was  $10;  will  be  $13.50.  Enrollment  of  entire 
farms  will  be  emphasized.  Following  are  new  and  old  rates  for  Northeast  States, 
Connecticut,  $20,  $13;  Maine,  $12,  $9;  Maryland,  $17,  $12;  Massachusetts,  $19, 
$13;  New  Hampshire,  $13,  $10;  New  Jersey,  $19,  $15;  New  York,  $15,  $11; 
Pennsylvania,  $16,  $11;  Rhode  Island,  $19,  $12;  Vermont,  $14,  $10. 


LEGISLATION:  Senate  recently  passed  a  farm  bill.  It  is  predicted  it 

will  pass  the  House  and  get  President’s  signature.  Im¬ 
portant  feature  is  change  in  price  support  basis  from  a  definite  percentage  of 
parity  to  90%  of  average  market  price  for  the  preceding  three  years,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Farm  Bureau.  If  it  becomes  law,  new  procedure  will  start  on  feed 
grains  in  1959  and  on  cotton  and  rice  in  1961.  Also- Wool  Payment  Act  is  ex¬ 
tended  for  four  years. 


RRXJCELLOS1S:  In  New  Y°rk>  State  Veterinarian  Dr.  George  MeCon- 
MaanHom  nell,  can  be  secured  to  attend  dispersal  and  consign¬ 
ment  cattle  sales  to  issue  and  approve  Interstate  Health  Certificates.  Requests 
for  his  attendance  should  be  made  early  and  only  when  animals  sold  are  eligible 
to  be  shipped  to  other  states. 

MASS  SPRAYING:  Judge  Walter  Bruchhausen  in  a  Federal  District 

Court,  denied  a  request  for  a  restraining  order 
against  future  Federal-State  spraying  with  DDT  to  control  the  gypsy  moth 
over  wide  areas  in  Northeastern  States.  The  decision  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  public  good,  plus  lack  of  proof  of  injury  to  health,  property,  and  wild  life. 
Still  unanswered  is  what  action  Health  Authorities  will  take  if  they  find  milk 
containing  DDT.  No  tolerance  for  DDT  has  been  established  in  milk  and  cows 
eating  grass  contaminated  with  DDT  will  give  milk  containing  the  chemical. 
Under  present  regulations  this  milk  could  be  seized  and  destroyed. 


ORDER  AMENDMENTS:  On  August  21,  dairy  farmers  in  the  New 

York-New  Jersey  Milkshed  will  vote  on 
four  order  amendments.  The  amendments  were  requested  by  the  Bargaining 
Agency,  Dairymen’s  League,  Mutual  and  Eastern  to  clear  up  some  minor  de¬ 
fects  not  adequately  handled  by  the  comprehensive  order.  Cooperatives  will 
surely  vote  for  the  amendments,  and  doubtless  most  independent  dairymen  who 
vote  will  say  yes. 

The  situation  emphasizes  the  importance  of  belonging  to  a  cooperative  in 
order  to  get  needed  amendments  submitted,  and  to  study  them  to  be  sure  they 
will  do  the  job. 

DANGER:  New  device  of  congressmen  with  “big  spending”  ideas  is  to 
“authorize”  Federal  Agencies  to  spend  money  “borrowed”  from 
Federal  Treasury,  rather  than  appropriated  by  Congress!  This  dangerous  pro¬ 
cedure  is  rightly  and  vigorously  opposed  by  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  to  prevent  it. 

THE  CHALLENGE:  “•  •  •  Suggesting  a  return  of  the  price-registering 

function  to  the  market  is  almost  certain  to  evoke 
the  caustic  comment  in  some  quarters  that  the  market  is  not  ‘free’.  The  fact 
that  the  market  is  not  perfect,  however,  is  no  proof  that  government  price¬ 
making  with  the  controls  it  involves  will  be  better.  The  challenge  which  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  market  performance  presents,  is  one  to  develop  improvements 
rather  than  to  destroy.” — O.  B.  Jesness',  Univer'sity  of  Minnesota. 


COME  men  just  are  not  built,  by 
*^gee,  to  take  responsibility,  while 

.  _  ~  i  «  •  i  r*  o  T*P 


others  from  their  day  of  birth  are 
known  for  their  superior  worth  as 
leaders  who  can  step  right  in  and 
sock  a  problem  on  the  chin.  With 
modesty,  I  must  admit  that  I  am  one 
of  those  who’s  fit  to  answer  pleas 
and  take  the  lead  whenever  crises 
bring  the  need.  Whene’er  a  club  or 
other  group  has  worked  itself  into  the 
soup,  there’s  always  lots  of  sentiment 
to  draft  me  as  the  president,  ana 
once  I’m  in  it’s  quite  a  chore  to  get 
out  when  my  term  is  o’er. 

This  recognition,  natur’ly,  can  get 
to  be  a  load  on  me.  But  there’s  one 
time  when  I  don’t  mind,  it’s  when  the 
fellers  need  to  find  an  umpire  for  the 
Sunday  game;  it’s  always  me  they 
want  to  name.  This  job  don’t  bother 
me  at  all,  it’s  lots  'of  fun  to  ve  - 
“Play  ball!”  and  1  must  say  no  one- 
I  he  likes  of  me  at  calling  balls  arc 
strikes.  The  only  times  I’m  forced  to  say,  “I’m  sorry,  boys,  but  not  today, 
is  when  my  darling  wife’s  with  me;  I’m  always  filled  with  fear  that  she 
might  loudly  ask,  where  folks  can  hear,  “Why  don’t  you  wear  your  glasse  , 
dear?” 


A 
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More  Livestock  Awards  Than 


Ever  at  New 

Livestock  awards  will  total  nearly 
550,000  at  the  112th  New  York  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse,  Aug.  29-Sept.  6.  This 
does  not  include  any  of  the  livestock 
prizes  included  in  the  $22,109  in  awards 
in  the  Youth  Department;  nor  horse 
department  awards  of  $8,130.  There 
will  be  nearly  $20,000  more  for  such 
|  exhibits  as  farm  products,  fruit,  dairy 
products,  home  arts,  food,  paintings 
and  crafts,  community  service  and 
grange. 

Three  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  men  head  up  the  cattle 
show;  Samuel  T.  Slack,  superintend¬ 
ent;  Harry  R.  Ainslee,  assistant  sup¬ 
erintendent,  dairy;  and  Myron  D.  Lacy, 
assistant  superintendent,  beef  cattle. 

The  judging  schedule  and  the 
amount  of  awards  offered  for  each 
breed  (exclusive  of'  breed  association) 
and  special  awards,  follows: 

GUERNSEY— $3,000 

Monday,  Sept.  1  at  1:00  p.  m.— Class¬ 
es  for  calves,  junior  and  senior  year¬ 
lings,  and  junior  get-of-sire. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  £  at  8:30  a.m. — Bull 
classes;  cow  classes  two  years  and 
over;  and  group  classes.  Judge  will  be 
W.  Clark  Fleming,  Jr.,  Bayville  Farms, 
Norfolk,  Va. 


York  State  Fair 

Thursday,  8:30  a.  m.- — Bull  classes; 
cow  classes  2  years  and  over;  and 
group  classes.  Judge  will  be  W.  R. 
Murley,  North  Carolina  State  College, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN— $1,875 

Thursday,  8:30  a.m.  —  All  classes 
will  be  judged  by  James  King,  North 
Chili,  N.  Y. 

Beef  Cattle 

All  beef  cattle  exhibits  will  be  judg¬ 
ed  by  Glen  Bratcher,  Head,  Dept.  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry,  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

SHORTHORN— $2,050 

Tuesday/Sept.  2,  10:00  a.  m. —  (Horn¬ 
ed  and  Polled)  all  classes  breeders  and 
steers. 

HEREFORD— $2,400 

Wednesday,  10:00  a.m.  —  (Horned 
and  Polled)  All  breeder  and  steer 
classes. 

ANGUS— $2,420 

Thursday,  10:00  a.m. — All  breeder 
and  steer  classes. 

The  Grand  Champion  steer  will  be 
chosen  following  the  Angus  judging. 


BROWN  SWISS— $3,000 

Monday,  1:00  p.  m.  —  Classes  for 
calves,  junior  and  senior  yearlings,  and 
junior  get-of-sire. 

Tuesday,  8:30  a.m.  —  Bull  classes; 
cow  glasses,  2  years  and  over  and 
group  classes:  Judge  will  be  Paul  E. 
Dirkson,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

HOLSTEIN— $4,850 

Tuesday,  8:30  a.  m.— Bulls  and  fe¬ 
male  classes,  including  heifers  up  to 
18  months  and  upder  2  years;  junior 
get-of-sire;  and  class  for  cows  to  be 
judged  on  udders  alone. 

Wednesday,  8:30  a.m. — Cow  classes 
2  years  and  over  and  group  classes. 
Judge  will  be  Merle  Howard,  Moose- 
heart,  111. 

AYRSHIRE— $3,000 

Tuesday,  8:30  a.  m.  —  Classes  for 
ealyes,  junior  and  senior  yearlings;  and 
junior  get-of-sire  classes. 

Wednesday,  8:30  a.  m. — Bull  classes; 
cow  cesses  2  jmars  and  ovei;;  and 
§joup  classes.  Judge  will  be  Gordon  M. 
Oairns,  University  of  Maryland,  Col- 
%e  Park,  Md. 


JERSEY— $3,000 

Wednesday,  8:30  a.m. — Classes  for 
ca  Ves;  junior  and  senior  yearlings;  and 
junior  get-of-sire  classes. 


Miss  Elaine  Bushart  of  Sodus  Point, 

•  W.  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1959  at 
Cornell  university, 
has  been  elected 
New  York  State 
Grange  Queen  and 
will  represent  the 
farm  organization  at 
the  annual  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse. 
Miss  Bushart  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Anthony 
Bushart. 

Elaine  was  named 
~“‘.uer  or  the  state  finals  in  which  six 
^e5honal  winners  competed,  after  Sub- 
tic  lna^e  anc* *  Pomona  Grange  elimina- 
uou.s.  The  Grange  Queen  is  selected  on 
ti  Grange  and  community  ac- 

71  tes  as  well  as  on  personality  and 

aPPearance. 


Sheep 

Warren  F.  Brannon  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  is  superintendent  of  the  sheep 
show,  which  offers  $5,986.  Judging  will 
be  as  follows: 

September  1,  9:30  a.m.,  wool;  1:00 
p.  m.,  tunis;  3:30  p.  m.,  long-  wool. 

September  2,  8:00  a.m.,  Cheviot, 
Merino;  9:00  a.m.,  Rambouillet;  10:00 
a.m.,  Columbia;  1:00  p.  m.,  Corriedale, 
Dorset;  3:30  p.  m.,  Karakul. 

September  3,  8:00  a.m. — Oxford, 

Shropshire,  Suffolk;  1:00  p.  m.,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Southdown;  4:00  p.  m.,  wethers. 

Swine 

Judging  of  swine  classes  for  $3,401 
will  be: 

• 

Sept.  1,  afternoon  —  Duroc,  Berk¬ 
shire,  Chester  WThite,  Poland  China, 
Spotted  Poland  China. 

Sept.  2,  morning — Hampshire;  after¬ 
noon,  Yorkshire,  Market  Barrows. 

Poultry 

Judging  for  poultry  prizes  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  classes  will  start  at  10:00  a. 
m.  Saturday,  Aug.  30.  Awards  will  to¬ 
tal  more  than  $6,000.  Poultry  judges 
are:  Dan  Bristol,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.; 
Herbert  Comstock,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y:; 
Morton  Cooper,  Oxford,  N.  Y.;  George 
Montgomery,  Harriman,  N.  Y.;  John 
Henning,  New  City,  N.  Y.;  Charles 
Burmaster,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  and  E. 
G.  Trout,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

—  A.  A _ 

HENSON  TO  ATTEND 
PLOWING  CONTEST 

UNITED  STATES  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  will  be 
guest  speaker  on  the  second  day  of  the 
16th  National  Plowing  Contest  and 
Conservation  Exposition  to  be  held  at 
Hershey,  Pa.,  August  21-22. 

Governor  George  M.  Leader  is  the 
speaker  for  the  opening  day  when  con¬ 
tour  plowing  matches  will  be  run  and 
tribute  paid  to  “Pennsylvania  Agricul¬ 
ture.” 

Secretary  Benson  will  participate  in 
the  exposition’s  salute  to  “National 
Agriculture”  on  Friday,  August  22,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  level  land  plowing  match, 
accoi-ding  to  Leland  H.  Bull,  State 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
general  chairman  for  the  incorporated, 
non-profit  exposition. 

■  W 


You  Are  Invited  to  See  the ... . 
Famous— Sturdy— Versatile— Po  rta  ble 


Manufactured  by 
Sam  Mulkey  Co. 

Box  270,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 


ijhih'B 


ECONOMY  BIG  20” 

FARM  ELEVATOR 


at  the 

New  York  State  Fair 
August  29— September  6 

in  the  Woodhouse  Exhibit 


We'll  be  glad  to 
"C-U"! 


9 


IT  HANDLES 


With  Ease,  Speed 
and  Economy 


Baled  Hay  .  .  .  Chopped  Hay  .  .  .  Silage  .  .  .  Small  Grain 
.  .  .  Shelled  &  Ear  Corn. 

Field  Tested  —  Time  Proven  —  Dependable 
Ask  "A  Woodhouse  Man" 


J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

DOWNINGTON,  PA.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

WATERVILLE,  MAINE 


k 

Products 
Better  Industries  Since  1920 

•  Half-Tracks 

•  Utility  Blades 

•  Angledozers 

•  Stone  Rakes 

•  Swinging  Drawbar 

•  Trenchers 

On  Display  At: 

i.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.,  EXHIBIT 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


RPS 

for  Better  Farms, 
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Your  farm  equipment  dealer  knows  that  the 
original  Morrill  Rake  is  your  best  buy.  Here’s  a 
rake  that  is  accepted  around  the  world!  A  better 
buy  for  economy,  speed,  gentle  action  and  clean  rak¬ 
ing.  A  demonstration  is  the  best  proof!  See  your  Morrill 

Rake  Dealer,  NOW! 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  HAY  RAKE! 


Distributed  by  j.  $.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 

34  Thirty-Fourth  Street  Brooklyn  32,  New  York 

WEST  COAST  SALES  &  SERVICE  CO. 

Tulare.  California 


Better  in  All  Kinds  of  Weather 

LLOYD  Double-Grip  Tractor  Tire  Chains 
give  more  pull  and  increased  traction  in 
mud  or  snow.  Ideal  for  feedlots,  on 
stubble-covered  fields  or  in  hauling  heavy 
loads.  The  special  LLOYD  fastener  makes 
chains  easy  to  put  on  and  take  off.  The 
patented  LLOYD  Double-Grip  Cross  Chain 
arrangement  holds  chains  on  top  of  tires 
.  .  .  chain,  not  tire,  carries  the  weight. 
Cross  Chains  are  self-cleaning!  Available 
in  all  regular  sizes  to  fit  largest  size 
treads. 


See  the  LLOYD 
double-grip 

FARM  TRACTOR 
TIRE  CHAINS 

at  the 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE 
COMPANY 
OUTDOOR 
MACHINERY 
EXHIBIT 

LLOYD  CHAIN 
CORPORATION 

Maryville,  Missouri 


Lightweight, 

portable. 

All-bolted 

aluminum 

construction. 

PROVEN. 

OVER 

50,000 

SOLD 


HARVEST- 

HARRIER 


Built  to  outlast 
OTHER  lifting 
equipment 


Labor-saving  devices  help  boost  production  per  man  in  this  laying  house.  Owner 
Gabriel  Kiss,  left,  shows  automatic  feeder  installation  to  Ken  Pollard,  Assistant  County 
Agent. 

Cortland  Poultryman  Proves 
U.  S.  "Land  of  Opportunity 

By  H.  IRA  BLIXT  and  WILLIAM  H.  WINGELL,  Jr. 
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N  the  Dutch  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
15  miles  east  of  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
is  a  family  which  has  demon¬ 
strated  again  that  America  is  the  land 
of  opportunity  for  those  who  are  indus¬ 
trious  and  grasp  their  opportunities. 

A  cherished  ideal  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Gabriel  Kiss  family.  As 
natives  of  Hungary,  Gabriel  and  his 
wife,  Lenke,  appreciate  the  freedom  to 
farm  as  they  choose.  If  Kiss  had  wanted 
to  start  a  chicken  business  in  Hungary, 
he  would  have  had  to  prove  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  such  an  undertaking  to  the 
proper  authorities.  If  the  board  felt  no 
need  existed  for  the  business,  it  would 
not  grant  the  permit. 

“But  in  America,”  says  Kiss,  “If  you 
feel  there  is  a  need 
for  a  business,  you 
invest  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  ask  anyone.  It 
is  your  very  own 
risk.  Free  enterprise 
is  not  only  two  words 
in  America  but  is 
the  symbol  of  our 
way  of  living/ 

It  was  this  way  of 
life  which  strongly 
influenced  Kiss’s  de¬ 
cision  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  A  former  profes¬ 
sional  soldier,  Kiss  served  as  a  captain 
in  the  Hungarian  Military  Police  from 
1939  to  1945.  When  he  foresaw  the  per¬ 
manent  Russian  occupation  of  Hungary 
at  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War, 
he  and  his  wife  fled  their  country. 

They  lived  in  West  Germany  for  six 
years  where  Kiss  gained  some  practical 
experience  working  for  a  poultryman. 
Then,  in  1951,  the  couple  finally  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  emigrate  to  the 
U.  S. 

Kiss  worked  in  a  New  Jersey  factory 
for  three  years  and  then  the  owner, 
Charles  Smith,  offered  to  go  into  part¬ 
nership  with  the  ambitious  young  man. 
In  1954,  Smith  furnished  $35,000  in 
capital  and  Kiss  began  his  egg- 
producing  business  in  Cortland  County. 

While  living  in  New  Jersey,  Kiss 
studied  by  correspondence,  mathe¬ 
matics,  accounting  and  bookkeeping, 
practical  business,  agriculture,  lan¬ 
guage,  philosophy,  and,  of  course,  poul¬ 
try  science,  which  was  his  best  subject. 
Mrs.  Kiss  studied  English  and  home¬ 
making. 

When  he  learned  the  poultry  business, 
Kiss  asked  Cornell  agricultural  en¬ 
gineers  to  plan  a  6,000  bird  hen  house. 
The  equipment  for  the  new  enterprise 
included  an  egg  candler,  a  grader,  and 


a  washer.  A  cooling  room  was  situated 
off  the  workroom,  fully  equipped  with 
a  humidifier  and  temperature  regulator. 

All  financial  obligations  incurred  by 
this  housing  and  equipment  would  be 
paid  by  now  had  it  not  been  for  a 
near-disaster  on  the  farm  in  June,  1956. 
Weakened  by  a  hurricane,  his  3-story 
hen  house  collapsed,  killing  2500  birds 
and  destroying  part  of  the  equipment. 
An  addition  under  construction  was 
hastily  renovated  and  used  to  house  the 
surviving  layers. 

“Everybody  was  wonderful,”  Lenke 
said.  “People  we  didn’t  even  know 
helped.”  Such  cooperation  shows  the  re¬ 
spect  the  people  of  the  community  have 
for  the  industrious  Kiss. 

Another  tragedy 
befell  the  couple  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  but 
this  was  one  of  the 
heart  and  not  of  ma¬ 
terial  possession. 

Following  the  ill- 
fated  1956  Hungar¬ 
ian  revolt  against 
Russian  oppression, 
Kiss  continued  to 
fight  for  their  cause 
by  leading  Cort¬ 
land’s  >Red  Cross 
drive  for  aid  to  Hungary.  When  41 
Hungarian  refugees  arrived  in  Norwich, 
N.  Y.,  in  June,  1957,  Kiss  brought  two 
young  Freedom  Fighters  back  to  his 
farm  to  learn  the  chicken  business. 

Perhaps  their  greatest  hopes  were 
realized  when,  after  the  revolution, 
Kiss’s  mother  and  father  and  Mrs. 
Kiss’s  mother  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
mission  to  the  U.  S. 

Being  a  businessman  as  well  as  a 
patriot,  Kiss  realized  in  advance  tha 
the  profit  in  eggs  comes  from  maike 
ing  and  not  production  alone.  With  a 
truck,  Kiss  delivers  60  per  cent  of  m 
eggs  to  restaurants,  hospitals,  an 
state  institutions.  This  has  enabled  him 
to  pay  his  debts  at  the  rate  of  moie 
than  $10,000  a  year. 

Since  Kiss  and  his  reunited  farniJj 
plan  to  operate  the  farm  without  a 
ditional  help,  more  efficient  methods  are 
necessary.  Already,  automatic  ^ee  ?rg. 
have  been  installed  for  easier  han  in» 
of  feed.  Eventually  he  wants  to  own 
mill  to  mix  his  own  feed  and  to  take  1 
own  feed  tests.  He  plans  also  to  ta  e 
Cornell  nutrition'  course  to  gain  abi°a 
er  knowledge  of  feeding  princip  e  • 
With  these  feeding  plans  Kiss  ai 
hopes  to  have  a  brooder  house  an 
maximum  of  8,500  laying  hens.  1 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Northeast  Fair S--195  8 


A  FEW  of  the  1958  County,  Grange, 
4-H  and  other  local  fairs  in  the 
Northeast  have  already  been  held  but 
there  are  lots  more  to  be  staged  be¬ 
tween  now  and  mid-October.  Here’s  the 
list  showing  the  dates,  names  of  fairs, 
and  where  held : 

NEW  YORK 

Aug.  16-23 — Erie  County,  Hamburg 
Aug.  17-23 — Monroe  County,  Henrietta 
Aug.  18-22 — Wyoming  County,  Pike 
Aug.  18-23  —  Albany,  Schenectady,  Green 
Counties,  Altamont 
Aug.  18-23 — Delaware  Valley,  Walton 
Aug.  18-23 — Jefferson  County,  Watertown 
Aug.  18-24 — Franklin  County,  Malone 
Aug.  19-23  —  Brookfield-Madison,  Brook- 
Held . 

Aug.  19-23 — Cambridge  Valley,  Greenwich 
Aug.  20-21 — Ulster  County,  Kingston 
Aug.  22-27 — -Cobleskill,  Cobleskill 
Aug.  22-27 — Dutchess  County,  Rhinebeck 
Aug.  25-29 — Saratoga  County,  Ballston  Spa 
Aug.  25-30 — Cattaraugus  Co.,  Little  Valley 
Aug.  27-30 — Hemlock  Lake,  Hemlock  Lake 
Aug.  27-Sept.  1— Steuben  County,  Bath 
Aug.  29-Sept.  1 — Columbia  County,  Chat¬ 
ham 

Aug.  29-Sept.  2  —  Montgomery  County, 
Fonda 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3  —  Rensselaer  County, 
Schaghticoke 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3- — Agr.  &  Lib.  Arts  of  Ren¬ 
sselaer  County,  Schaghticoke 
Aug.  29-Sept.  6  —  New  York  State  Fair, 

Syracuse  * 

Sept.  1-6 — Chautauqua  County,  Dunkirk 
Sept.  6-7 — Genesee  Valley  Breeders,  Avon 
Sept.  6-14 — Mineola,  Westbury 
Sept.  10-13 — -Trumansburg,  Trumansburg 
Sept.  18-20 — Dundee,  Dundee 

CONNECTICUT 

Aug.  15-17 — Bridgewater  County,  Bridge- 
water 

Aug.  15-17 — Fairfield  County  4-H,  Bethel 
Aug.  15-17 — Middlesex  County  4-H,  Dur¬ 
ham 

Aug.  16 — Hamburg,  Lyme 

Aug.  16 — Preston  City,  Preston  City 

Aug.  22-23— Litchfield  County  4-H, 

Warren 

Aug.  22-23 — Tolland  County  4-H,  Vernon 
Aug.  22-24 — Brooklyn,  Brooklyn 
Aug.  22-24 — ’Columbia,  Columbia 
Aug.  22-24 — Hartford  County  4-H,  Windsor 
Locks 

Aug.  23-24— Chester,  Chester 
Aug,  23-24 — Southington,  Southington 
Aug.  29-30 — Cheshire,  Cheshire 
Aug.  29-30 — New  London  County  4-H,  No. 
Stonington 

Aug.  30-31  —  Marlborough  Grange,  Marl¬ 
borough 

Aug.  30-Sept.  1 — Goshen,  Goshen 
Aug.  30-Sept.  1  —  Woodstock,  So.  Wood- 
stock 

Aug.  31-Sept.  1  —  Haddam  Neck,  East 
Hampton 

Sept.  4-7 — No.  Haven,  No.  Haven 
Sept.  5-6 — Harmony  Grange,  Monroe 
Sept.  6 — Echo  Grange,  Mansfield 
Sept.  6 — Greenfield  Hill  Grange,  Fairfield 
Sept.  6 — Ledyard,  Ledyard  Center 
Sept.  6 — Rocky  Hill  Grange,  Rocky  Hi}l 
Sept.  6-7 — Bethlehem  Fair,  Bethlehem 
Sept.  12-13 — Berlin  Grange,  Berlin 
Sept.  13  —  Wallingford  Grange,  Walling¬ 
ford 

Sept.  13 — Wethersfield  Grange,  Wethers¬ 
field 

Sept.  13-14 — Terryville  County,  Terryville 
Sept.  19-20 — Guilford  Fair,  Guilford 
Sept.  19-20 — Meriden  Grange,  Meriden 
Sept.  19-20 — Norwich  Grange,  Norwich 
Sept.  20 — Hamden  Grange,  Mount  Carmel 
Sept.  20-21 — Portland  Agric.,  Portland 
Sept.  23-24 — Union  Agric.  Soc.,  Hazardville 
Sept.  26-28 — Durham  Fair,  Durham 
ept.  27-Oct.  5 — Danbury  Fair,  Danbury 
eict,  2-5 — Stafford  Fair,  Stafford  Springs 
oct.  3-5— Berlin  Fair,  East  Berlin 
'Jet.  4-5 — Harwinton  Fair,  Harwinton 


Oct.  11— Glastonbury  Grange,  So.  Glaston¬ 
bury 

Oct.  11-12— Riverton  Fair,  Riverton 
MAINE 

Aug.  19-23 — Knox  Agricultural  Soc.,  Union 
Aug.  22-23  —  Piscataquis  Valley,  Dover- 
Foxcroft 

Aug.  22-23 — York  County  Ag.,  Acton 
Aug.  26-Sept.  1  —  South  Kennebec  Ag., 
Windsor 

Aug.  29-Sept.  1  —  Hancock  County  Ag. , 
Blue  Hill 

Aug.  30-Sept.  1  —  No.  Penobscot  Ag., 
Springfield 

Sept.  1-6— Maine  State,  LeAviston 
Sept.  5-6 — Litchfield,  Litchfield 
Sept.  6 — Guilford  Athletic,  Guilford 
Sept.  8-13 — Oxford  County  Ag.,  Norway- 
S.  Paris 

Sept.  11-14 — Washington  County,  Machias 
Sept.  12-13 — Sidney  Town  Fair,  Sidney 
Sept.  12-13 — Wesserunsett  Valley,  Athens 
Sept.  13 — Readfield  Grange,  Readfield 
Sept.  16-20 — Franklin  County,  Farmington 
Sept.  17-20 — W.  Washington,  Cherryfield 
Sept.  19-20 — Cochnewagon  Ag.,  Monmouth 
Sept.  22-27 — Cumberland,  W.  Cumberland 
Sept.  30-Oct.  4 — West  Oxford  Ag.,  Frye- 
burg 

Oct.  3-4 — World’s  Fair,  No.  Waterford 
Oct.  6-11 — Sagadahoc  Ag.,  Topsham 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Aug.  17-23— Marshfield  Ag.,  Marshfield 
Aug.  21-23  —  Martha’s  Vineyard  Ag.,  W. 
Tisbury 

Aug.  22-24 — Hillside  Ag.,  Cummington 
Aug.  29-30 — Highland  Ag.,  Middlefield 
Aug.  29-Sept.  1 — Spencer  Ag.,  Spencer 
Aug.  31-Sept.  1 — Union  Ag.,  Blandford 
Aug.  31-Sept.  6 — Hampshire,  Franklin  & 
Hampden,  Northampton 
Aug.  31-Sept.  6 — Essex  Ag.,  Topsfield 
Sept.  7-14 — Brockton  Ag.,  Brockton 
Sept.  7-10 — Franklin  County,  Greenfield 
Sept.  7-13 — Barrington,  Gt.  Barrington 
Sept.  13-21 — Eastern  States  Exposition, 
West  Springfield 
Sept.  27-28 — Littleville,  Littleville 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Aug.  21-24— Cheshire,  Keene 
Aug.  29-Sept.  1 — Contoocook,  Contoocook 
Aug.  31-Sept.  1  —  Coos  and  Essex,  Lan¬ 
caster 

Sept.  3-6 — State  Fair,  Plymouth 
Sept.  11-14 — Atkinson,  Atkinson 
Sept.  13-20 — Rochester,  Rochester 
Sept.  25-28 — Deerfield,  Deerfield 
Oct.  4 — New  Boston,  New  Bosto,n 
Oct.  13 — Sandwich,  Sandwich 

x  VERMONT 

Aug.  21-23 — Caledonia  County,  Lyndonville 
Aug.  25-30  —  Champlain  Valley,  Essex 
Junction 

Sept.  1-6 — Rutland,  Rutland 

Sept.  11-13 — World’s  Fair,  Tunbridge 

Sept.  26-28 — Hartland,  Hartland 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Aug.  18-23 — Crawford  County,  Mehdville 
Aug.  20-22  —  Butler  Farm  Show,  West 
Butlei 

Aug.  22-28 — Centre  County  Grange,  Centre 
Hall 

Sept.  1-6 — McKean  County,  Smethport 
Sept.  1-6 — Cambria  County,  Ebensburg 
Sept.  1-6 — Carbon  County,  Lehighton 
Sept.  9-13 — Wayne  County,  Honesdale 
Sept.  22-27 — Bloomsburg,  Bloomsburg 
Sept.  25-27  —  North  East  Community, 
North  East 

Jan.  12-16,  ’59 — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg 

NEW  JERSEY 

Aug.  18-23  —Morris  County  Fair,  Parsip- 
pany — Troy  Hills. 

Aug.  21-23 — Atlantic  County  4-H  Fair, 
Route  50,  Mays  Landing  —  Egg  Harbor 
City. 

Aug.  26-Sept.  1 — Flemington  Fair,  Flem- 
ington. 

Sept.  21-28 — New  Jersey  State  Fair, 
Trenton. 


Poultry  man  Proves  U.  S< 

(Continued  from 

Yould  give  him  an  efficient  production 
operation,  possibly  netting  a  savings  of 
$5,000  a  year. 

This  proposed  increase  in  production 
capacity  has  led  to  considering  a  wider 
**  of  sales.  At  present,  40  per  cent  of 
he  75  crates  of  eggs  produced  each 
h’eek  go  to  a  marketing  agent.  By  ex¬ 
panding  his  delivery  route  to  one  or 
Wo  lriore  cities.  Kiss  believes  he  could 
Market  the  entire  supply  of  eggs  him- 
self.  With  this  marketing  system,  a 


"Land  of  Opportunity** 

Opposite  Page) 

considerable  increase  in  profit  would'  be 
realized. 

As  Gabriel  Kiss  and  his  family  look 
back  over  the  few  years  they  have 
lived  in  their  adopted  country,  nothing 
impresses  them  more  than  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  they  have  received  to  improve 
their  farm  and  way  of  life.  States  Kiss, 
“I  didn’t  expect  too  much  but  what  I 
did  in  four  years  on  my  farm  here, 
four  generations  of  work  will  not  ac¬ 
complish  in  Hungary.” 


-  [  SC  © ’ffff  55.  DO.  ED  ] 


R0TAVAT0R 


ROTARY  TILLERS 

Tractor-mounted,  Trailing  and  Self-Propelled 


You’ll  never  go  wrong  with 


ROTO-SPEED  Rotary  Cutters 

7-SIX  5-TWO  MOWHAWK 

GROVER  OFFSET 

Distributed  by  Woodhouse 


(490)  lO 
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NEW!  SKY- LIFT 

SUPER-SIX 

This  new  low-priced  lift  re-  $ 
places  high-priced  vertical  lift 
forks.  Ideal  for  stacking— fruit  pQg 

picking-tree  trimming  -  pallet  MINNEAPOLIS 
fork— work  platform,  etc. 


Fits  SUPER-SIX  CHAMP  — Hi-Boy  — 2-Way 
Loaders.  No  need  for  additional  cylin¬ 
ders,  hoses  or  control  valves.  SKY  LIFT 
can  be  removed  from  loader  in  10  min. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Lifts— 2000  Ibs.-ll  feet  or  1000  lbs.-19  feet 
on  Hi-Boy  Loader. 

Lifts— 1  500  lbs.— 9  feet  or  850  lbs.— 17  feet  on 
CHAMP  and  2-Way  Loader. 

Tines— 36  in.  long— Adjustable  24  in.  to  36  in. 
Shipping  Wgt.  480  lbs. 


See  SKY  LIFT  and  other  SUPER-SIX  equipment  at 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  DISPLAY 


THIS  SPREADER  SELLS  AT  A  PRICE  LOWER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  SPREADER  OF  COMPARABLE  SIZE! 


the  new  COBEY 

SHREP&CASTER 


•  Sells  for  up  to  $128.00 
Less  than  Spreaders  J§; 
of  Comparable  Size 

•  P-T-O  Operated 

•  Large  120  Bu.  Size 

•  Unmatched  for  Fine  Spreading 
—  Controlled  Spreading 

If  you  can't  make  the  Fair— See  your  Woodhouse 
Dealer  or  write  direct  to: 


J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Downington,  Pa.— Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.— New  Kensington,  Pa.— Waterville,  Me. 


Cwtte  to  toe 


SEE  IT  AT  THE 
WOODHOUSE 
EXHIBIT 


GILSON 

Farm 

Mixers 

GILSON  BROS.  CO. 

FREDONIA,  WISCONSIN 
See  this  equipment  at 
OUTDOOR  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 
J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company 


NEW  TRACTOR  SAW  FRAME  NO.  33 


COMPLETE  HYDRAULIC 
CONTROL 

•  Easy  to  Attach  —  Easy  to 
Operate 

•  Extra  Rigidity  &  Strength 
Prevents  Binding  & 
Weaving 

•  Takes  Saws  Large  as  32- 
inch  Diameter 

Mounts  on  tractor  power  lift.  Quick  portability.  High¬ 
est  quality  materials.  Kasy  belt  adjustment.  Buller 
makes  other  tractor  saw  frame  models. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 

BULLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Hillsboro,  Kansas 


Li 


EASY- WAY 


11 


Automatic 

Post -Hole  Digger 


Fits  most  types  of  tractors  — 
for  fast,  easy  post-hole  set¬ 
ting.  Priced  low  —  one  man 
operation  from  driver's  seat. 
Get  full  details  today. 


J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO. 

34  Thirty-Fourth  St., 
Brooklyn  32,  N.  Y. 


GREASE 

&'4t'CC 

GREASING 


By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 

GREASE  is  something  that  may  of¬ 
ten  be  taken  for  granted,  without 
appreciating  what  we  have  and 
how  much  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Grease  is  a  lubricant  Consisting  of  oil 
and  a  thickening  agent — usually  some 
kind  of  soap.  In  the  earlier  days,  to  get 
different  properties  for  a  grease,  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  soap  were  used.  For  in¬ 
stance,  lime  soap  produces  a  grease 
that  is  resistant  to  the  washing  action 
of  water,  but  it  is  not  recommended  for 
use  where  temperatures  are  over 
190°  F. 

On  the  other  hand,  soda  soap  produc¬ 
es  a  grease  that  is  not  resistant  to  the 
washing  action  of  water,  but  it  is  re¬ 
sistant  to  the  effects  of  heat.  You  can 
see  that  it  might  have  been  necessary 
to  keep  some  of  both  kinds,  for  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  uses. 

As  petroleum  researchers  tried  new 
ideas,  they  found  ways  of  improving 
grease.  They  found  that  grease  made 
with  lithium  soap  had  good  qualities 
of  both  the  lime-soap  and  the  soda-soap 
greases.  This  was  a  big  step  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  an  all-purpose  grease. 

Lithium-soap  grease  was  first  mar¬ 
keted  about  five  years  ago.  Since  the 
early  product  did  not  behave  well 
throughout  a  wide  range  of  tempera¬ 
tures,  both  winter  and  summer  grades 
of  grease  were  marketed. 

All-Weather  Grease 

Then  about  three  years  ago,  a  lithium 
grease  was  marketed,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  have  a  good,  all-pur¬ 
pose,  all-weather  grease.  A  good  lithi¬ 
um-base  grease  will  stand  a  lot  of  heat 
because  it  has  a  melting-point  of  365° 
F.  And  it  is  a  grease  that  will  stand 
water  and  also  “gun”  well  at  low  tem¬ 
peratures. 

Grease  and  greasing  have  come  a 
long  way  since  the  days  of  “hard  oil” 
cups  which  were  filled  individually  and 
given  a  couple  of  twists  “every  so  of¬ 
ten.”  The  need  for  lubrication  and  the 
principles  of  lubrication  have  not 
changed,  but  the  grease  itself,  and  the 
way  it  is  handled,  have  changed  a  great 
deal. 

We  have  seen  the  industry  simplify 
the  grease  picture  from,  several  highly 
specialized  products  to  a  single,  good, 
all-purpose  product.  And  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  been  developing  faster, 
better  ways  of  applying  it. 

Early  grease  guns  forced  grease  into 
a  fitting  when  the  piston  was  moved 
forward  by  turning  the  handle  on  a 
threaded  shaft.  While  this  was  effec¬ 
tive,  it  was  slow.  Then  came  the  gun 
with  the  pump-handle-type  of  action — 
a  big  improvement  in  operating  speed. 
Zerk  “snap-on”  fittings  were  also  a  big- 
improvement  over  the  older  fittings 
with  little  “ears”  that  required  the  gun 
to  be  “screwed”  into  operating  position. 

New  Guns 

While  it  is  true  that  the  pump-type 
gun  was  eventually  developed  for  use 
with  big  buckets  of  grease,  large  num¬ 
bers  of  small  guns  are  still  used — guns 
which  must  be  filled  frequently.  Filling 
a  grease  gun  ns  a  messy  business,  at 
best,  and  it  takes  time.  So,  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  cartridge-tubes  were  mar¬ 
keted,  making  gun-filling  a  quick,  easy, 
and  clean  task. 


An  inexpensive  carrier  like  this  on  a  trac¬ 
tor  is  as  handy  as  a  pocket  in  a  shirt  - 
gives  you  a  place  for  the  gun  and  a 
couple  of  spare  cartridges,  for  quick,  on- 
the-spot  refills.  Makes  it  easy  to  carry  a 
whole  day's  supply  of  grease. 

Despite  all  the  improvement  in  the 
product  and  its  handling,  there  is  one 
aspect  of  greasing  that  has  not  chang¬ 
ed — the  importance  of  cleanliness. 

Greasing  is  important  because  it  sup¬ 
plies  a  film  of  lubricant  to  a  point 
where  relative  motion  occurs.  These 
points  are  usually  fairly  close-fitting  — 
of  necessity,  if  they  are  to  do  their  jobs 
properly.  The  grease  protects  these 
close-fitting  parts  from  heat  and  excess 
wear,  lengthening  their  service-life. 

Keep  It  Clean 

Here’s  why  cleanliness  is  so  import¬ 
ant:  any  dirt  which  is  introduced  with 
the  grease  becomes  an  abrasive  cutting 
agent,  producing  premature  wear  which 
greatly  shortens  the  service-life  of  the 
close-fitting  parts. 

This  is  why  all  the  manuals  tell  you 
to  carry  a  rag  for  wiping  off  the  fit¬ 
tings.  And  it  is  why  they  stress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  dirt  out  of  the 
grease.  While  it  is  simple,  and  obvious, 
it  is  so  important  that  it  can’t  be  stated 
too  strongly.  And  this  is  one  big  reason 
why  the  cartridge-tube  for  your  grease 
gun  is  smart  business — in  addition  to 
being  quick  and  easy,  it  keeps  your 
grease  clean. 
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THRUWAY 


Inquiry  From  Vermont 


IW.  (Sam)  HOWE,  of  Putney, 
Vermont,  wrote  on  June  1  of 
I  his  dilemma  and  asks  advice. 

Because  I  am  poorly  equipped 
to  help  Sam,  I  invite  readers  to  address 
him  directly.  Sam,  a  retired  General 
Motors  executive,  is  now  a  dairyman, 
and  he  and  I  have  been  friehds  for 
twenty-five  years.  Here’s  Sam. 

“We  got  back  here  early  in  May,  and 
in  going  over  accumulated  copies  of  the 
Agriculturist,  I  of  course  read  your 
comment  on  ‘erunam.’  ”  (§pell  it  back¬ 
ward. — T.E.M.)  “Well,  as  the  world’s 
greatest  non-technical  authority  on 
manure  and  closely  and  distantly  re¬ 
lated  subjects,  I  hasten  to  bring  you  up 
to  date. 

“In  the  first  place,  I  discovered  while 
in  Florida  this  time  that  it  isn’t  just 
sunshine  that  makes  the  state  great — ' 
there’s  something  else  too.  In  going 
over  a  neighbor’s  grounds  I  commented 
on  the  opulence  of  his  compost  pile. 

‘Yes,’  he  said,  ‘you  know  Sarasota 
is  winter  headquarters  'for  Ringling’s 
circus,  and  the  principal  ingredient  of 
that  pile  of  mine  there  is  elephant 
manure.’  Well,  now,  how  can  the  rest 
of  the  world  compete  against  that  and 
sunshine  too  ? 

“The  next  matters  are  perhaps  more 
philosophical  and  theological  than  agri¬ 
cultural,  but  manure  is  back  of  it  all, 
and  perhaps  a  comment  of  yours  would 
resolve  my  present  deep  quandary.  It. 
goes  back  to  the  time  we  bought  this 
house.  I  told  the  man  at  the  farm  to 
plow  a  garden  for  me  south  of  the 
barns.  He  came  back  with  the  comment 
that  the  ledge  there  was  within  two 
or  three  inches  of  sunshine  and  fresh 
air. 

“I  told  him  to  plow  south  of  the 
guest  house.  He  did.  Then  when  I  was 
away,  working  in  St.  Louis,  I  had 
strawberries,  raspberries  and  aspara¬ 
gus  set  out,  running  east  and  west. 

“When  I  got  back  here  I  found  that 
when  the  cellar  for  the  guest  house  had 
been  excavated,  the  clay  subsoil  had 
been  spread  two  feet  deep  where  my 
garden  was,  and  that  the  soil  was  about 
as  hard  as  some  folks’  heads. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  root  out  the  peren¬ 
nials  and  start  over,  s6  for  twelve  years 
I  have  been  spading  the  garden  by  hand 
to  work  in  manure  for  tilth  and  to  re¬ 
move  witch  grass  and  bindweed,  with 
which  the  ground  was  infested.  Success 
~~a  clean  soil  of  good  tilth — now  seems 
close  at  hand,  but  with  success  has 
come  just  recently  deep  mental  dis¬ 
turbance.  It’s  like  this. 

As  I  said,  my  rows  run  east  and 
West,  and  invariably  as  I  work  I  spade 
lom  east  to  west.  I  have  been  bowing 
ow>  turning  the  soil  over,  mixing  ma- 
niu'e  in,  breaking  it  up  and  removing 
^eds  and  other  impedimenta.  s  This  I 
ave  been  doing  in  this  garden  fifteen 


times 


a  minute,  several  hours  a  day, 


many  days  a  year  for  twelve  years. 

N°t  until  last  week,  when  tilth  and 
^eedlessness  were  near  perfection,  did 
j  occur  to  me  that  I  have  been  bowing 
0  the  East  and  incidentally  to  Allah 
^finitely  more  often  than  the  most  de- 
y°ut  Muslim.  Now  you  know  and  I 
m°\v  and  Allah  knows  that  I  am  no 
*  uslim.  I  am  a  professed,  if  not  prac- 
icing,  Protestant. 

It  disturbs  me  that  these  seeming 
u  involuntary  devotions  may  have 
umed  me  with  Christendom.  I  could 
Perhaps  correct  the  difficulty,  if  diffi- 
1  V  there  is,  by  now  spading  from 
est  to  east,  thus  presenting  the. seat 
,  my  Pants  henceforth  and*  intermin- 
th  ^  Allah.  But  if  Allah  should  be 
e  °nly  true  god,  would  he  understand 


my  dilemma,  excuse  the  indirect  apol¬ 
ogy  to  Christendom  and  forgive  all  ? 
What  shall  I  do  ? 

“One  other  thing.  Twelve  years  ago 
there  were  no  more  worms  in  my  con- 
crete-like  topsoil  than  there  are  in  the 
topsoil  of  Times  Square.  Now  the  spade 
goes  in  almost  by  its  own  weight,  and 
with  every  spadeful  of  dirt  I  turn  over, 
a  dozen  or  two  dozen  worms  raise  their 
heads  .and  give  me  rousing  cheers.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  would  you 
think  it  would  seem  too  much  like  seek¬ 
ing  special  consideration  if  I  asked  to 
have  inscribed  on  ny  tombstone  at  the 
appropriate  time:  ‘He  was  a  friend  to 
the  worm’?’’ 

Keep  the  Faith 
*  “Sam” 

ITALIAN  VEGETABLES 

Zucchini  squash  is  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  on  American  yellow  summer 
squash.  Its  flavor  is  much  more  pro¬ 
nounced  and  altogether  more  pleasing. 
Zucchini  has  higher  total  solids  by  a 
great  deal  and  yet  it  is  as  succulent  as 
a  summer  squash  should  be.  It  has  none 
of  the  disagreeable  feature  of  releasing 
water  all  over  your  plate  when  served. 

But  the  flavor  is  the  highlight  of 
Zucchini,  especially  when  the  squash  is 
small.  In  a  fry  pan,  melt  a  little  butter, 
add  the  sliced  Zucchini,  put  a  lid  on  the 
pan,  stir  a  few  times,  and  it  is  soon 
done.  This  delectable  vegetable  gains  in 
popularity  each  year. 

Red  Onions.  In  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  Italy  ships  to  our  shores  an 
extremely  mild,  sweet  little  onion  with 
i’ed  skin  both  outside  and  between  each' 
growth  layer.  It  is  wonderful  for  salads, 
or  as  a  straight  sliced  onion  with  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  a  touch  of  cider  vine¬ 
gar.  It  is  really  a  spring  tonic.  Cheap  m 
than  the  big  slicing  onions,  it  is  a  wel¬ 
come  change  from  our  own  Northeast¬ 
ern  yellow  cooking  onions.  I  like  them 
too,  but  only  when  cooked. 

Sweet  Peppers,  cooked  in  oil  by  a 
combination  of  steaming  and  Trying. 
When  sweet  peppers  are  best,  they  are 
also  cheapest  because  plentiful  and 
grown  nearby.  Big,  luscious,  shiny 
gi'een  fellows,  they  are’easy  to  prepare. 
Wash  them  under  the  faucet  a  bit,  then 
slice  into  a  fry  pan  into  which  a  good 
cooking  oil  has  been  added  in  very  ec¬ 
onomical  volume.  • 

If  desired,  the  seeds  can  easily  be  re¬ 
moved,  but  I  prefer  them  left  in  for  a 
snappy  undertone  of  taste.  Put  a  lid  on 
the  pan  to  catch  the  moisture  for 
steaming,  and  when  the  peppers  are  al¬ 
most  limp,  but  not  quite,  serve  big 
helpings  on  each  plate.  I’ll  take  a  sec¬ 
ond  and  sometimes  even  a  third.  With 
caution  on  the  amount  of  oil,  they 
aren’t  greasy.  More  than  thirty  years 
ago  I  learned  this  method  from  an 
Italian  immigrant,  bless  him.  We’ve 
been  at  it  each  season  since,  when  the 
peppers  are  biggest  and  cheapest. 
That’s  about  now. 

SCREENINGS 

As  with  thousands  of  livestock  farm¬ 
ers,  hay  at  Hayfields  is  running  out  of 
our  ears,  so  to  speak.  We  have  too 
much  for  our  barns  and  our  cattle,  yet 
there  are  worse  fixes  to  be  in.  Alas, 
some  was  rained  on  and  some  was  cut 
well  past  prime  feeding  value.  Grass 
silage  was  put  up  on  time,  and  this 
winter  will  be  fed  the  milking  cows  at 
night  in  big-  helpings,  alternating  with 
a  lesser  amount  of  corn  silage  in  the 
morning.  With  so  much  hay,  it  doesn’t 
seem  practical  to  also  feed  silage  at 
noon,  as  some  do.  Hay  will  be  fed  three 
times  daily. 


Portable 


Bale  Elevators 

Handle  bales  up,  down,  hori¬ 
zontally.  Save  time  and  work. 


Feed-O-Matic 

Self-unloading  trailer  for  all 
grain  and  ground  feed. 
Handles  up  to  20  bushels  per 
minute. 


Bale  Loaders 

Users  report  it  replaces  three 
men  in  loading  bales  in  the 
field. 


Feed-O-Mixer 

Self-unloading  trailer  -  MIXES 
and  unloads  all  grain  and 
ground  feed. 


Grain  Loaders 

Featuring  unique  intake  nose 
bearing,  other  advances. 


Distributed  by 

J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company 


New  Shred-All  Cutter... 

another  Gehl  quality  forage  tool 

Gehl  Shred-All  works  all  year  ’round. 
This  one  unit  handles  green  crop  feeding 
plus  dozens  of  cutting  and  clean-up  jobs. 
Shred-All  comes  as  basic  cutter  unit,  or 
with  loading  hood  and  choice  of  two 
deflectors.  Full  offset  drawbar.  Cutting 
height  is  adjustable.  Knife  tips  and  shear 
bar  are  replaceable.  Wheels  adjust  to 
match  any  row-crop  width.  See  the  new 
Shred-All  now! 


distributed  by 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE 
COMPANY 


GEHL 

Shned-GlL 

PRONOUNCE  IT.  "GALE 


you  can’t 
beat  Gehf’s 
lower  price 


Quality  Spraying  Equipment 


''Distributed  by  Woodhouse 


tl 


Hanson  Equipment  Company 

Beloit,  Wisconsin 
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278,000  LBS.  MILK 
PER  MAN... 


A  few  years  ago,  I  made  278,000  lbs.  milk  per  man.  This 
was  a  fine  thing  and  i  was  mighty  pleased.  It  took  a  12,780- 
lb.  average  to  make  that  kind  of  a 
record,  and  I'd  raised  my  own  cows. 


I’ve  been  dairying  for  over  20  years.  I've 
seen  cows  come  and  go,  and  have  seen  what 
makes  them  produce  and  what  doesn't.  High 
production  per  cow  is  hard  to  come  by,  but 
it’s  what  makes  our  business  worth  while. 


One  thing  that  made  it  possible  was  condi¬ 
tion.  My  cows  grow  fast  as  calves,  freshen 
young  but  still  well  grown  out.  Purina  Bulky- 
Las  helps  keep  condition  in  my  herd  ...  all 
through  their  lactations. 


I  also  feed  grass  silage  in 
summer,  corn  silage  in  win¬ 
ter.  Pastures  are  alfalfa- 
timothy-red  clover  combi¬ 
nations  with  Ladino  clo¬ 
ver  added.  Hay  comes 
from  the  same  fields.  It 
takes  good  roughage  to 
make  good  rations  pay, 
and  vice  versa. 


I  enjoy  my  records,  DHIA, 
which  go  back  a  good  many 
years.  There  are  young  cows 
here  with  records  of  over 
10,000  lbs.  mi(k.  Old  cows 
have  well  over  100,000  lbs. 
to  their  credit.  It's  a  good, 
profitable  herd,  and  Purina 
helps  me  keep  it  that  way. 


Sometimes  I  feed  a  complete  Purina 
milking  ration.  When  I  can,  I  feed  my 
own  grain  and  Purina  Concentrates. 
Either  way,  I  get  a  ration  which  not  only 
helps  my  cows  milk  well,  but  keeps  them 
in  aood  shaoe  at  the  same  time. 


/ 


All  over  New  York,  top  cow  men  like  Ernest 
Sherman  are  feeding  their  cows,  calves,  dry 
cows  and  heifers  the  Purina  Way  for  fast 
growth,  long  life,  high  production,  regular 
calving  and  more  profit  from  dairying.  See 
your  Purina  man  for  details  of  Purina’s  dairy 
program,  followed  by  dairymen  wherever 
cows  are  important. 


What  can  I  do  to  prevent  water  losses 
from  a  farm  pond? 

There  are  a  number  of  products  for 
sealing  ponds  that  give  good  results 
under  favorable  conditions.  The  most 
commonly  used  is  Bentonite  which  is 
sold  undep  a  number  of  trade  names 
such  as  Volclay  and  Akwaseal.  For 
best  results  the  pond  must  be  drained 
and  the  material  worked  into  the  soil 
at  the  rate  of  1  to  2  pounds  per  square 
foot.  As  I  recall,  the  material  costs 
about  $2.00  per  hundred  pounds,  but 
this  may  not  be  exact.  It  does  not  work 
if  the  soil  is  high  in  clay. 

Another  material,  tetrasodium  pyro¬ 
phosphate,  is  being  tested  and  is  re¬ 
ported  to  give  good  results,  but  I  doubt 
if  any  definite  conclusions  have  been 
reached.  As  with  other  materials,  the 
pond  must  be  drained.  Vinyl  plastic 
might  be  spread  over  leaky  arhas  or 
soil  cement  might  be  used. 

Frequently  the  most  difficult  task  is 
to  find  where  the  leaks  occur.  Some- 
v  times  one  can  find  wet  spots  below  the 
pond  and  trace  the  leak  rather  accur¬ 
ately.  If  this  is  not  feasible  you  might 
put  dye  material  over  the  spot  where 
leaks  are  suspected  and  see  if  the  seep¬ 
age  water  shows  color.  To  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  use  different  dyes  in  different 
locations. 

Some  that  are  available  at  most 
drug  stores  and  might  be  tried  are: 
Tintex,  potassium  permanganate,  and 
copper  sulfate,.  The  purpose  is  not  to 
color  a  large  body  of  water  but  to  let 
the  dye  spread  to  the  bottom  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  spot.  If  only  a  small  amount 
and  proper  precautions  are  used  even 
dyes  that  are  poisonous  would  usually 
not  be  dangerous  or  objectionable.  One 
method  is  to  wrap  the  powder  or  tablet 
in  facial  tissue,  or  other  paper  that 
soaks  up  quickly,  tie  a  stone  to  it,  and 
drop  it  at  the  desired  spot. 

In  summary,  stopping  pond  leaks  is 
a  tricky  but  not  impossible  task.  Best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  draining 
the  pond.  However,  a  few  people  have 
reported  success  by  dumping  Bento¬ 
nite  in  the  water  over  the  spot  where 
the  leak  is  known  to  occur.  —  H.  M. 
Wilson,  Cornell  University. 

Have  any  facts  been  gathered  on  the 
cost  of  operating  a  hay  conditioner? 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  says  that  a  dairyman  with  a 
60-cow  dairy  who  puts  up  around  175 
tons  of  hay  will  have  a  cost  of  around 
$1.00  per  ton  to  condition  his  hay.  By 
conditioning,  they  mean  owning  a  hay 
crusher  or  crimper  to  hasten  the  curing 

I  read  recently  about  tranquilizers  for 
cattle.  Is  their  use  advisable? 

So  far  the  chief  recommendation  has 
been  for  beef  bulls  which  are  unruly. 
However,  recent  tests  have  shown  that 
the  use  of  tranquilizers  has  reduced 
shrinkage  of  beef  cattle  during  ship¬ 
ment  to  market. 

Is  there  a  good  market  for  charcoal? 

Yes.  In  the  Northeast  about  100,000 
tons  of  charcoal  are  used  per  year  an 
only  ab&ut  30,000  tons  produced. 

Does  it  pay  to  grow  a  cover  crop  011 
the  home  garden? 

There  are  surer  and  easier  ways  oi 
adding  humus.  If  you  have  leaves  ^ 0 
rake,  put  them  on  the  garden.  Othei 
wise,  use  sawdust  or  buy  a  bale  m 
two  of  straw. 


FEED  PURINA-.  -YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON  THE  CHECKERBOARD  FOR  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 


How  rapidly  has  grass  silage  increased. 

One  estimate  says  that  400,000  tons 
of  grass  silage  was  put  up  in  1916  1 
the  U.S.  By  1956,  the  tonnage  had  in¬ 
creased  to  13,500,000  tons. 
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Summer  lawn  Problems 


UGUST  can-  be  a  trying  month 
for  lawns,  especially  those 
which  have  just  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Two  mistakes  home- 
owners  often  make  in  regard  dm  lawn 
care  are  shallow  watering  and  cutting 
the  grass  too  short. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  water  at  all,  the 
lawn  should  be  given  an  occasional 
good  soaking,  equivalent  to  one  inch 
of  gentle  rainfall.  This  stimulates  a 
better  and  deeper  root  system  and 
gives  the  good  grasses  more  chance 
of  the  moisture  than  weeds  will  get. 

Lawn  weeds  are  most  likely  to  be 
encouraged  if  you  water  the  lawn  fre¬ 
quently  and  shallowly. 


To  check  on  the  amount  of  water  you 
are  giving  the  lawn,  place  an  empty 
can  near  the  sprinkler.  A  coffee  can 
will  do.  Avoid  heavy  watering  if  your 
lawn  does  not  have  good  drainage. 
Watch  out  for  the  places  where  water 


collects  instead  of  running  off  or  being 
absorbed. 

Cutting  Gross 

During  hot  dry  'weather  the  grass 
should  be  allowed!  to  grow  fairly  high. 
The  mower  should  be  adjusted  so  that 
the  grass  will  be  2  inches  tall  after 
cutting.  The  higher  cut  will  help  shade 
the  ground  and  help  to  keep  the  soil 
cool  and  preserve  what  moisture  there 
is.  A  close  cut  dries  out  the  surface  of 
the  ground  quickly  with  resulting  dam¬ 
age  to  the  roots.  Then  the  lawn  will 
begin  to  brown.— Carl  Johnson,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland 

Crobgross 

Crabgrass  is  here.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  garden  or  flower  bed  there  is  no 
control  by  chemicals,  the  old  fashioned 
method  of  pulling  it  up  still  being  the 
best. 


In  lawns  we  now  have  several  very 
useful  chemicals  that  can  be  used  to 
control  crabgrass.  Probably  the  two 
that  will  do  the  best  job  at  this  time 
of  the  year  are  disodium  methyl  arso- 
nate  (DSMA)  and  potassium  cyanate. 
These  are,  of  course,  the  chemical 
names,  not  the  trade  names.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  trade  names  that 
these  two  chemicals  have  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  if  you  plan  to  buy  them  you 
will  find  that  somewhere  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  it  will  always  list  what  the 
chemical  is. 

Whenever  using  weed  control  or  oth¬ 
er  types  of  chemicals  on  a  lawn  keep 
some  standard  precautions  in  mind. 

1.  Use  chemicals  when  the  soil  is  moist. 
You  will  not  get  nearly  as  good  con¬ 
trol  when  the  soil  is  hot  and  baked 
over  and  dry.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  most  weeds  are  less  likely  to 
be  killed  by  the  chemicals. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  don’t  use  chem¬ 
icals  of  any  kind  on  a  lawn  when 
there  is  moisture  on  the  grass 
blades,  either  from  rain  or  dew.  Soil 
moisture  is  critical,  but  the  grass 
itself  should  not  actually  be  wet. 
This  will  dilute  the  chemical  and 
may  lead  to  severe  burning  of  the 
grass. 

3.  Do  not  use  the  chemicals  on  excep¬ 
tionally  hot  days  as  this  increases 
the  chances  of  injuring  the  turf, 
particularly  if  it  is  one  of  the  fescues 
or  one  of  the  bent  grasses. 

4.  Always  read  carefully  the  directions 
on  the  container  before  using  any 
chemicals  around  the  home.  Know 
the  size  of  the  area  that  you  want 
to  treat,  and  treat  according  to  the 
concentration  recommendations  of 
the  manufacturer.  This  is  the  way 
to  get  the  best  control  with  the  least 
injury  to  your  turf.  —  Paul  Sant  el- 
man,  University  of  Maryland. 

Plant  Keeper 

You  can  go  away  this  summer  and 


leave  your  potted  plants  behind  with 
nary  a  worry.  Here’s  what  you  do: 

Just  moisten  the  soil  around  your 
plant  well,  put  the  whole  business  in  a 
polyethylene  bag,  close  it  up  tight  and 
take  off.  Polyethelene  has  the  ability 
to  hold  moisture  in,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  allow  anything  that’s  inside, 
such  as  a  plant,  to  breathe. 

Dr.  Spencer  H.  Davis  at  the  new 
Jersey  College  of  Agriculture  cautions 
to  use  only  polyethelene,  commonly 
used  for  packaging  vegetables.  Some¬ 
times  shirts  and  sweaters  come  wrap¬ 
ped  in  it,  too.  Some  bags  have  holes 
punched  in  them.  Don’t  use  these.  Be 
sure  not  to  leave  the  plant  in  the  sun 
and  avoid  scorched  leaves.  This  is  im¬ 
portant. 

How  can  you  tell  the,  difference  be¬ 
tween  polyethelene  and  other  trans¬ 
parent  plastics?  Polyethelene  is  soft 
and  pliable.  Don’t  use  plastic  that 
crackles. 

Flowers 

During  hot  weather  in  the  summer 
plants  will  need  to  be  watered.  Water 
as  frequently  as  possible,  making  sure 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  soaked  each  time. 
Frequent  light  sprinkling  encourages 
shallow  root  development  which  is 
harmful  to  the  plant  if  watering  is 
stopped  later  on. 

Roses  will  benefit  by  the  use  of  a 
summer  mulch  on  the  soil.  Materials 
such  as  chopped  corn  cobs,  peat,  buck¬ 
wheat  hulls,  straw,  strawy  manure  and 
partially  rotted  leaves  aife  all  satisfac¬ 
tory  materials  for  this  summer  mulch¬ 
ing. 

Cultivate  annual  and  perennial  flow¬ 
ers  to  keep  weeds  from  competing  for 
the  fertilizer  and  the  moisture  of  the 
soil. 

/  o 

Prune  rambler  roses  by  removing  the 
old  canes  that  have  flowered.  The  new 
shoots  will  give  the  best  crop  of  flow¬ 
ers  next  year. — Dr.  Conrad  Link,  Uni¬ 
versity  'of  Maryland 


SPECTACULAR  ENTERTAINMENT 


featuring... 

BOB  HOPE 

V  lT.  2  —  SEPT.  a 


IN 

PERSON 

—  SKIT.  4 


JOHNNY  MATHIS 

with  Tony  Marvin,  Betty  Johnson,  Tony  Pastor  Band 

Madison  square  garden  rodeo  show 
auto  races 

Stock  cars;  100  mile  Indianapolis  Type  Car  race 

NATIONAL  WOMEN’S  AIR  FORCE  BAND 
INTERNATIONAL  horse  show 

$20,695  In  Prize  money 

BARTLETT’S  WATER  SKI  CIRCUS 
XOCHMAN’S  AUTO  THRILL  CIRCUS 


NEW  YORK 
STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

AUG.  29  thru  SEPT.  6 

GREATEST  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPOSITION  EVER! 

SENSATIONAL  FARM 
AND  HOME  EXHIBITS 


m 
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COMING  MEETINGS 

August  21 — Genegantslet  Watershed 
Association  Agricultural  field  day — A. 
G.  Collyer  Farm  —  Smithville  Flats, 
New  York. 

August  21,  22  —  National  Plowing' 
Contest  and  Conservation  Exposition, 
Hershey  Farms,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Aug.  21-24  —  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Federation  8th  Annual  Poultry  Festi¬ 
val,  Hershey  Park,  Hershey,  Pa. 

Aug.  24-27  —  American  Institute  of 
Cooperation  summer  meeting,  Penn 
State,  State  College,  Pa. 

August  25-26-27 — Northeastern  Area 
Summer  Meetings,  The  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts, 
Poland  Spring,  Maine. 


August  27 — Litchfield  County  Farm 
Machinery  Field  Day  —  Macklin  Cun¬ 
ningham  Farm  in  Goshen,  Conn. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  6 — New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse. 

Sept.  3  —  Pennsylvania  Vegetable 
Growers  Field  Day  at  the  University. 

Sept.  4 — Grassland  Field  Day,  New 
Jersey  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 
Dairy  Research  Farm,  Beemerville. 

September  13-21 — Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  2-5  —  Fall  Flower  Show  at 
Rhodes-on-the-Pawtuxet,  Edgewood,  R. 
I.  Sponsored  by  R.  I.  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs,  this  is  first  state-wide 
‘flower  show  in  Rhode  Island  in  19 
years. 

Oct.  7-9 — 21st  NEPPCO  Exposition 
and  Convention,  Farm  Show  Building, 


Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Oct.  13-16 — National  FFA  Conven¬ 
tion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

October  17— 25th  —  American  Royal 
Live  Stock  and  Horse  Show,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Oct.  25  - —  New  England  Aberdeen 
Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Bull  Hill  Farm, 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 

Nov.  13,  14  —  Cornell  University’s 
1958  Nuti'ition  Conference  for  Feed 
Manufacturers,  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Dec.  8-11—1958  Exposition  and  Con¬ 
vention,  Vegetable  Growers  Association 
of  America,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jan.  12-16,  1959 — Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  20-23^  —  Annual  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Syracuse. 


In  his  own  words  .  .  .  “Corn  silage  from  my 
Harvestore  looks  and  smells  better,  produces  more 
milk.  And  I  have  not  had  to  chop  or  feed  frozen 
silage.  Then,  too,  I  like  to  put  up  corn  silage  late 
when  it’s  real  dry . . .  seems  to  have  more  feed 
value  that  way.  Of  course,  this  dry  silage  would 
never  keep  in  my  silo,  but  I’ve  never  had  spoilage 
in  my  Harvestore.  And  the  cows  sure  like  that 
Harvestore  silage  . . .  they  eat  more  and  milk  more.” 


2600  extra  pounds  of 
milk  per  monffi  with 

HARVESTORE"™  «lage 


Herbert  Treptow,  Brandon, 
Wis.,  did  it  when  he 
switched  his  26  cow 
herd  from  regular  corn 
silage  last  January  .  .  . 
and  milked  an  extra 
can  per  day. 


a  better  way 


Through  research 


* 


•  You  can  cut  corn  at  a  lower  moisture  content 
than  usual  and  the  Harvestore  oxygen-free  prin¬ 
ciple  will  give  you  field-sweet  silage. 

You  save  labor.  Harvestore’s  exclusive  bottom 
unloader  delivers  feed  without  back-breaking  effort. 

More  flexibility,  too.  Haylage  can  be  pfit  in 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months  and  fol¬ 
lowed  with  corn  silage  in  the  fall.  You  can  keep 
right  on  feeding.  High-moisture  shelled  or  ground 
corn  for  more  profitable  feeding  can  also  be  proc¬ 
essed  through  a  Harvestore.  College  tests  show 
Harvestore  high-moisture  corn  produces  more  beef 
than  dry-cribbed  corn. 

For  the  complete  facts  on  the  HARVESTORE  high- 
profit  plan  of  Vertical  Farming  mail  coupon  today. 


A.0.$mlih 


HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS 
Kankakee,  Illinois 

Be  sure  to  see  the  full-scale  HARVESTORE 
exhibit  in  the  Farm  Machinery  Building 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 

HUB  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  INC. 

2105  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Your  New  York  State  HARVESTORE  Dealer 


How  to 

Recognize  Termites 

Termites  are  much  less  troublesome 
in  the  Northeast  than  in  areas  farther 
South.  However,  we  do  get  frequent  in¬ 
quiries,  usually  from  people  who  fear 
that  they  have  termites,  but  who  in 


Winged  Ant 


many  cases  do  not.  The  above  illustra-  . 
tions  should  enable  any  houseowner  to 
identify  termites,  if  present  and  here 
are  four  points  of  identification  easy  to 
remember : 

1.  Ants  have  a  “wasp”  waist.  Ter¬ 
mites  have  a  “chemise”  waist. 

2.  Ants  wings  are  usually  transpar¬ 
ent.  Termites  wings  are  opaque 
white. 

3.  Ants  have  forewings  longer  than 
the  hindwings.  Termites  have  both 
wings  of  almost  the  same  length 
and  longer  than  the  body. 

4.  Most  ants  have  jointed  antennae. 
Termites  have  straight  antennae. 

We  are  indebted  to  “Scan,”  published 
by  the  Shell  Chemical  Corporation,  for 
the  illustrations  and  information. 

—  a.  a.  — 

FAIR  TICKETS  AT 
HALF  PRICE 

Half  price  tickets,  which  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  every  day  of  the  New  York  State 
Fair  in  Syracuse,  August  29-Septem- 
ber  6,  went  on  sale  August  1,  at  9  A.M. 
The  tickets  are  selling  for  50  cents,  in- 
stead  of  the  regular  price  of  one  dollar. 

Local  allotments  represent  a  share  o 
the  one  half  million  reduced  price 
tickets  which  are  being  made  availab  e 
for  the  various  communities  of  the 
state  as  a  means  of  inspiiing  more 
widespread  public  interest  in  the  agJ1 
cultural  and  industrial  exposition. 

William  F.  Baker,  Fair  Director, 
pointed  out  that  persons  failing  to  ta  <c 
advantage  of  the  half  price  sale,  whic 
ends  on  the  eve  of  the  exposition,  W1 
be  obliged  to  pay  the  regular  admission 
price  on  each  day  of  the  nine  day  Fai  • 
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FUELIN’  UP,  RAPIN’  TO  GO 


There  was  plenty  of  excitement  on  Tuesday, 
August  12.  That’s  when  the  Sixth  Annual  New 
*°i'k  State  Plowing  Contest  was  held  at  the 
Charles  Blaksley  farm,  Canandaigua,  New  York, 
Ontario  County. 

Action  came  fast  and  furious  in  three  classes 
°r  competition— Contour  Plowing  and  Senior  and 
'  unior  Level  Land  Plowing.  An  extra  added 
^traction  was  a  fire  demonstration. 

Co-sponsors  of  the  contest  were  the  New  York 
tate  College  of  Agriculture  Extension  Service, 
.  State  Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
ncts,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (Federal), 
^tario  County  Extension  Service  and  The 


Atlantic  Refining  Company,  whose  participation, 
included  supplying  fuels  and  prizes. 

You  find  Atlantic  among  the  sponsors  because 
of  its  great  interest  in  serving  the  farm— in  many 
ways.  Throughout  New  York  State,  for  example, 
the  Atlantic  Rural  Salesman,  with  his  welcome 
and  dependable  “service  station  on  wheels,”  is 
helping  to  keep  countless  farms  on  the  go.  In 
New  York  State  and  elsewhere  Atlantic  dealers 
and  distributors  are  supplying  farmers  with  the 
same  high-quality  petroleum  products  at  lowest 
possible  prices. 

For  leadership  in  farm  service,  look  to  Atlantic. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 


See  your  Atlantic  Weatherman 
each  week  night  on  TV 


(406)  1  6 
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AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


The  eighth  edition  of  “Your  Dog” 
has  just  been  released  by  The 
BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  Cay¬ 
uga,  N.  Y.  This  new  52-page  booklet 
presents  information  on  dog  training, 
dog  show  and  field  trial  procedures, 
obedience  trials,  and  registering  pro¬ 
cedures.  Feeding,  general  care,  skin 
diseases,  internal  parasites,  and  com¬ 
mon  canine  diseases  are  reviewed. 
Free  within  the  Beacon  service  area, 
a  charge  of  50c  is  made  outside  the 
region  served  by  Beacon, 

#  * 

The  Portable  "Aero-Trol"  supple¬ 
mental  heater,  developed  specifically 
for  supplying  warm  air  to  a  natural 
air  drying  operation  on  cold  or  humid 
days,  is  the  latest  development  of 
AEROVENT  FAN  &  EQUIPMENT,  Inc., 
Lansing,  Mich.  The  unit  has  its  own 
low  power  fan,  and  also  can  be  used 
to  heat  workshops,  milk  houses  and 
other  farm  buildings. 

A  new  “do-it-yourself”  illustrated 
booklet  is  available  that  gives  simple 
step-by-step  instructions  for  instal¬ 
ling  acoustical  ceiling  tile  that  can 
easily  be  followed  by  the  average 
homeowner. 

The  booklet,  “If  Noise  Annoys  an 
Oyster,”  lists  the  tools  necessary  to 
do  the  job  correctly,  then  describes 
each  step  in  the  process  in  clear, 
simple  language.  Each  step  is  illus¬ 
trated.  Booklets  are  free  from 
OWENS-CORNING  FIBERGLAS 
CORP.,  Acoustical  Div.,  Dept.  AA, 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 

Bindweed,  Canada  Thistle,  trumpet 
vine,  other  woody  vines  and  many 
other  tough  broad-leaved  perennials 
can  be  eliminated  for  a  year  or 
longer  by  one  spraying  with  a  new 
chemical  weed  killer  now  available 
from  the  DU  PONT  COMPANY.  It's 
called  "TRYBEN”  200  WEED  KILLER. 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  Corp.,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa,  recently  announced  its 
new  line  of  All-Purpose  Crop  Driers 
.  .  .  for  drying  hay,  ear  corn,  shelled 
corn  and  small  grain.  Clay  is  offering 
4  basic  units,  30”,  36”,  42”,  and  48”, 
with  a  wide  selection  of  motor  sizes 
and  various  types  of  air  foil  blades. 
This  flexible  type  assembly  means 
that  a  drier  unit  is  available  to  fit 
any  drying  specifications.  Power  is 
supplied  by  either  a  direct  drive  ca¬ 
pacitor  start  —  capacitor  run  electric 
motor  or  tractor  power  take-off.  At 
the  same  time,  they  announced  price 
reductions  through  new  production 
methods.  For  literature,  write  CLAY 
EQUIPMENT  CORP.,  Dept.  AA, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


This  new  J.  I.  CASE  WT  Rotary  Hoe 
incorporates  many  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  that  provide  long  life  and  effi¬ 
cient  operation  in  all  kinds  of  soil. 
Here  is  a  hoe  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  modern  farmer.  It  can  be 
quickly  transported  from  field  to  field. 
It  has  both  weight  and  depth  control. 
And  when  pulled  in  reverse  it  serves 
as  a  packer.  The  Hoe  is  available  in 
2,  4  and  6  row  sections.  Each  section 
will  cultivate  two  36  to  42  inch  rows 
without  running  down  any  of  the 
crop. 


THE  COVER  BOARD,  Inc.  is  now 
the  official  and  legal  name  for  the 
Bellevue,  Ohio  company  that  manu¬ 
factures  The  Cover  Board,  the  mold- 
board  attachment  that  covers  trash 
and  stops  plugging.  Formerly  known 
as  Spred-All,  Inc.  the  change  in  name 
was  agreed  to  at  a  recent  stockhold¬ 
ers’  meeting,  President  R.  E.  Seltzer 
declared.  “It  was  felt  that  the  name 
change  was  justified  due  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  success  and  acceptance  by 
the  farmers  of  our  Cover  Board,”  Mr. 
Seltzer  said. 


Among  the  23  different  farm  jobs 
that  can  be  done  with  the  new  model 
33  crop-chopper  built  by  NEW  HOL¬ 
LAND  are:  Cut  green  feed,  chop  sil¬ 
age,  shred  corn  stalks,  clear  stubble 
and  brush  and  mow  weeds.  Thirty- 
two  free-swinging  knives  cut  a  crop 
and  deliver  it  to  a  12-inch  auger 
which  carries  material  to  the  cutter 
head  for  re-cutting  into  fine  pieces 
for  feeding  and  storing.  From  here 
the  chopped  crop  is  blown  out  the 
discharge  spout  to  a  trailing  wagon. 

A  new  low-cost  shredder  has  just 
been  introduced  by  GEHL  BROS. 
Mfg.  Co.,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin.  The 
new  multi-purpose  clean-up  tool  is 
called  the  “Clean-Cut”  Shredder  and 
does  year  ’round  duty  shredding  corn 
stalks,  vines  and  cover  crops;  clear¬ 
ing  weeds,  brush,  orchard  prunings, 
topping  crops  and  many  other  shred¬ 
ding  and  jmulching  jobs. 


These  Farmall  tractors  are  part  of  a  new  line  of  12  farm  and  commercial 
tractors  just  announced  by  International  Harvester.  From  left  to  right,  the 
new  Farmall  Tractors  shown  here  are:  Farmall  Cub,  Farmall  140,  Farmall  240, 
Farmall  340,  Farmall  460,  Farmall  560. 

At  their  412-acre  experimental  farm  in  Hinsdale,  near  Chicago,  on  July  18, 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  showed  a  preview  of  their  new  line 
of  tractors  and  equipment  to  a  group  of  editors,  including  many  from  farm 
papers. 

President  Frank  Jenks  announced  to  the  group  that  introductory  prices 
have  not  been  increased  to  anticipate  high  steel  costs,  high  labor  cost  and 
other  probable  cost  increases  in  the  near  future. 

Vice  president,  Mark  Keeler,  emphasized  the  fact  that  International  Har¬ 
vester  have  been  in  business  for  127  years  and  that  in  1958  the  International 
Harvester  organization— parent  company  and  foreign  subsidiaries  sold  about 
$150,000,000  worth  of  farm  tractors  and  implements  and  parts. 
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Tompkins  County  Pomona  Grange  cookie  contest  winner,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Protts,  Newfield, 
N.  Y.  (  holding  plate  of  cookies  in  center  of  picture),  and  runners-up  in  contest.  From 
left  to  right,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Miller,  Ithaca;  Mrs.  Lois  Oliver,  Brooktondale;  Mrs.  Florence 
Lane,  Ithaca;  Mr.  E.  E.  Slight  standing  in  for  his  wife  who  was  one  of  the  contestants; 
Mrs.  Protts;  Mrs.  Earlene  Benson,  Groton;  Mrs.  Dorothea  Conger,  Groton,  and  Mrs. 
Gladys  Brownell,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

Winners  All! 


MOLASSES  cookies  hold  the  spot¬ 
light  this  year  in  many  Grange 
halls,  as  contestants  in  the  big 
baking  contest  sponsored  jointly  by 
New  York  State  Grange  and  American 
Agriculturist  compete  for  county  hon¬ 
ors.  The  contest  started  in  the  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  last  January,  and 
local  winners  are  now  matching  cookies 
in  county  competitions  to  see  who  will 
enter  the  finals  next  fall.  Pictured  on 
this  page  are  ten  of  the  county  winners, 
and  here  is  a  complete  list  to  date: 


Pomona  Winners 


COUNTY 

GRANGE 

WINNER 

Albany 

Potter 

Mrs. 

Elise  Disbrow 

Allegany 

Hollow 

Belfast 

Mrs. 

G.  R.  Treusdell 

Columbia 

Austerlitz 

Mrs. 

Jeanne  Kecly 

Cortland 

Little  York 

Mrs. 

G.  Twentyman 

Delaware 

Andes 

Mrs. 

Myrtle  Ackerlcy 

Franklin 

Westvillo 

Mrs. 

Mary  Rockhill 

Genesee 

Tonawanda 

Valley 

Mrs. 

Norris  L.  Geer 

Lewis 

Denmark 

Mrs. 

C.  RKilespraker 

Livingston 

Scottsburg 

M  IS. 

Clara  Kreiloy 

Oneida 

Seifert’s 

Corners 

Mrs. 

Margery  Hyatt 

Ontario 

Manchester 

Mrs. 

Alvin  Warner 

Orange- 

Bullvillc 

Mrs. 

Lillie  Youngs 

Rockland 

Orleans 

Waterport 

M  rs. 

Eltlred  Whcclock 

Oswego 

Altmar 

Mrs. 

Helen  Yerdon 

Rensselaer 

Taconic  Valley 

Mrs. 

Edith  Roach 

Schoharie 

Schoharie  Valley 

Mrs. 

Earl  H.  Baxter 

Suffolk- 

Sound  Avenue 

Mrs. 

Lyndon  Hallock 

Nassau 

Sullivan 

Hortonvillc 

Mrs. 

Lewis  Hubhert 

Tompkins 

Newfield 

Mrs. 

E.  S.  Protts 

Ulster 

Plattckill 

Mrs. 

Charles  Everett 

Warren 

Stony  Creek 

Mrs. 

Ruth  Bormann 

Washington 

Mettowcc 

Mrs. 

Esther  Tooley 

Wayne 

\ 

Eureka 

Mrs. 

0.  J.  Sunderville 

Reports  from  the  Pomona  Grange 
Service  &  Hospitality  Committee  chair¬ 
men  who  have  charge  of  the  county 
contests  are  filled  with  interesting  de¬ 
tails.  Probably  the  most  exciting  con¬ 
test  was  the  one  held  in  Orleans  Coun- 


Mrs.  Charles  Everett 
Ulster  County 


Mrs.  Margery  Hyatt 
Oneida  County 


Mrs.  Myrtle  Ackerly 
Delaware  County 


Mrs.  Edward  Stermcr 
Chemung  County 


ty,  where  a  thunderstorm  interrupted 
the  Pomona  Grange  picnic  and  forced 
a  retreat  to  the  Grange  hall  three  or 
four  miles  distant.  “The  cookies  were  a 
little  damp  by  the  time  we  arrived,” 
said  chairman  Mrs.  Earl  Plummer  of 
Waterport,  N.  Y.,  “but  the  judges  were 
able  to  do  a  good  job  judging  them.” 

Ability  to  bake  prize  winning  cookies 
doesn’t  seem  to  depend  upon  experi¬ 
ence,  as  among  the  23  winners  to  date 
are  both  new  and  experienced  home¬ 
makers.  Thirty  more  counties  will  hold 
cookie  contests  before  State  Grange 
meets  next  October  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  where  a  slew  of  valuable  prizes 
awaits  the  state  winners. 


Mrs.  Gordon  Treusdell 
Allegany  County 


Mrs.  Norris  L.  Geer 
Genesee  County 


Mrs.  Gerald  iwentyman 
Cortland  County 


Mrs.  Elisc  Disbrow 
Albany  County 


Mrs.  Lewis  Hubbc 
Sullivan  County 


from  FORD 
at far  less 
cost! 

Ford  engineering  know-how  and 
Ford's  low  cost  mass  production 
methods  make  the  difference 


POWERMASTER 
Row  Crop  Tractor 

•  Economical  4 -Plow  Power— Designed 
for  high  capacity  performance. 

•  Compact,  Stable  Design  — Safe,  easy 
handling  with  extra  good  maneuverability. 

•  Available  for  any  fuel  — Models  avail¬ 
able  for  gasoline,  LP-gas  and  diesel  fuels. 

•  Power  Steering  — Standard  equipment 
—  provides  easier,  more  accurate  control. 

•  Live  Hydraulic  System  —  Provides 
instant  finger-tip  control  for  lifting  and 
lowering  gathering  units. 

•  Live  PTO— Standard  on  some  models. 

•  Power  Adjusted  Rear  Wheels— Takes 
the  work  out  of  setting  wheel  tread. 


Ford  2-Row  Mounted 
CORN  PICKER 

•  Exclusive  Snapping  Rolls— Save  more 
corn  by  snapping  ears  off  to  side,  directly 
into  snapped  corn  elevator. 

•  Quick- Adjusting  Snapping  Rolls  — 

Permit  fast,  safe  clearing  of  plugged  rolls 
from  tractor  seat. 

•  Convenient  Mounting—  On  Ford  and 
many  other  make  tractors. 

•  Easy  to  Get  On  and  Off —  Convenient 
step  plates  for  ease  and  safety. 

•  Compact  and  Maneuverable  — Well 
balanced  for  good  traction,  easy  handling. 

•  Five  Minute  Lubrication  —Use  of  many 
pre-lubricated,  sealed-for-life  ball  bearings 
cuts  greasing  time  to  minutes. 


These  are  only  a  few  of  Ford’s  outstanding  features.  Also  investigate 
outstanding  Ford  one-row  pickers,  hoth  pull  type  and  mounted. 
And  remember,  easy  credit  terms  are  available.  Tractor  and 
Implement  Division,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

See  your  nearby  dealer  and 


X- 

Based  on  F.O.B.  factory  suggested 
list  prices  of  comparable  row -crop 
tractor  and  2-row  mounted  corn 
picker  combinations,  as  published 
when  this  advertisement  was  prepared. 


(498)  18 
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Broome  County  Dedicates  Ag  Center 


|ACK  in  1948,  farmers  in  Broome 
County,  N.  Y.  began  to  talk 
about  an  agricultural  center.  One 
of  the  first  definite  actions  was 
the  donation  of  $100  by  the  late  George 
Burrows  of  Harpursville. 


By  1954  money  had  accumulated  to 
the  amount  of  $3,000,  and  in  December 
1956  a  campaign  was  put  on  to  raise 
the  necessary  balance.  The  campaign 
was  successful,  in  fact  was  over¬ 
subscribed. 


The  Agricultural  Department  took  a 
quota  of  $86,000,  which  was  raised 
mostly  in  the  form  of  pledges.  The 
Home  Bureau  raised  over  $28,000 
through  activities  sponsored  by  80  home 
bureau  units,  and  the  4-H  clubs  raised 
better  than  $15,000,  mostly  by  country¬ 
wide  activities  such  as  scrap  drives, 
selling  mailbox  name  plates,  and 
Christmas  wreath  packages. 


The  building  cost  $234,000,  and  when 
the  $80,000  in  pledges  are  fully  paid, 
all  obligations  will  be  covered.  A  big 
boost  was  given  when  Miss  Frances  V. 
Cutler,  who  served  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  for  the  Broome  County  Ex¬ 
tension  Association,  willed  a  farm  of  23 
acres  for  a  site,  on  which  the  building 
is  now  located.  Miss  Cutler’s  will  also 
provided  that  after  all  obligations  were 
met,  the  residue  of  her  estate  be  given 
to  the  Association,  and  an  additional 
$15,000  came  from  this  source.  For 
some  time  the  only  person  who  knew 
about  this  was  William  Hotaling,  who 
was  one  of  the  men  vitally  interested  in 
the  Centdr. 


Four  contracts  were  let,  one  for  con¬ 
struction,  one  for  wiring,  one  for 


The  kitchen  at  the  end  of  the  auditorium, 
showing  Miss  Boegly  and  Forest  H.  Reid 
of  Valley  Crafts,  Inc.,  Binghamton. 


plumbing,  and  one  for  heating  and  air 
conditioning.  The  Valley  Crafts  Inc.  of 
Binghamton  did  a  beautiful  job  of 
equipping  three  kitchens.  The  towns  of 
Vestal,  Union,  Chenango,  Colesville  and 
Binghamton  took  over  the  job  of  pav¬ 
ing  the  area  around  the  Center.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  a  bid  had  been  made  of 
$3,800  to  do  the  necessary  paving  from 
the  street  to  the  back  of  the  building, 
but  for  $1,100  the  towns  provided  labor 
and  equipment  to  pave  the  front  of  the 
building,  plus  30  feet  back  of  it  for 
parking. 

Among  the  facilities  are  an  auditor¬ 
ium  to  seat  300,  which  can  be  divided 
into  two  rooms  —  a  conference  room 
with  a  capacity  of  40-50  and  an  execu¬ 
tive  board  room,  a  room  for  mimeo¬ 
graphing,  a  homemakers’  workshop, .  a 
milk-testing  laboratory,  soil  testing  lab¬ 
oratory,  a  training  kitchen  and  a  dem¬ 
onstration  kitchen  and  a  room  well 
equipped  by  Triangle  Publications  of 
Philadelphia  for  radio  and  TV  broad¬ 
casting. 

\  ) 


O.  Cleon  Barber,  who  has  been  coun¬ 
ty  agent  in  Broome  County  since  1946, 
claims  that  the  county  has  the  best  ag¬ 
ricultural  center  in  the  country,  or  in 
the  whole  world! 

The  building  will  be  dedicated  on 
August  16,  at  which  time  5,000  people 
are  expected.  Among  those  present  will 
be:  C.  M.  Ferguson,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Extension  Service,  Washington; 
Dean  W.  I.  Myers  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell; 
Dr.  M.  C.  Bond,  Director  of  Extension 
at  Cornell;  Professor  Catherine  J. 
Personius  of  the  College  of  Home  Ec¬ 
onomics  at  Cornell. 

The  program  will  start  at  10:00  a.m., 
when  75  trained  guides  (25  of  each 
from  Home  Bureau,  4-H  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department)  will  show  the  visi¬ 
tors  around  the  building.  A  chicken 
.barbecue  will  start  at  11:00  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  two  o’clock,  there  will  be  a 
concert  by  the  county  4-H  band,  and 
the  dedication  services  will  occur  be¬ 
tween  2:00  and  2:30. 


’f  From  left  to  right:  M.  P.  Green,  Binghamton,  chairman  of  the  Building  Committee; 
Mrs.  William  Lewis  of  Binghamton,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  Association;  Mrs.  John 
Fitzgerald  of  Friendsville  Stage,  chairman  of  the  Dedication  Committee  of  the  Home 


Department;  Marshall  H.  English  of  Conklin,  president  of  Broome  County  Extension 


A  general  view  of  part 


The  exterior  of  the  Broome  County  Agri. 
cultural  Center,  which  will  be  dedicated 
August  16.  The  organizations  which  will 
have  their  headquarters  here  include: 
Broome  County  Extension  Service,  includ¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  department,  home 
demonstration  and  4-H  clubs;  Cooperative 
Farm  Credit;  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Co-op;  Soil  Conservation  Service;  and  the 
county  offices  of  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation  and  Conservation  services. 


O.  Cleon  Barber, 
County  Agricultural  Agent 


Miss  Carolyn  O.  Boegly, 
Home  Demonstration  Agent 


Service  Association.  of  the  mimeograph  room. 


Clip  and  mail  to  BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

Dept.  RS-26-8,  Brillion,  Wisconsin 

Send  me  complete  information  on  Brillion  Shredders. 
Q  I  am  a  student. 

name . . . . . 

STREET...,, . . . . . ; . 


This  shredder  puts  the  weight  where  the  work  is  ...  in  the  deep,  reinforced 
housing,  blades,  gear-box,  axles  .  .  .  where  the  shocks  of  heavy  shredding  hit 
(and  tear  the  heart  out  of  lightweight  competitors).  But  not  the  Brillion 
Cut-All!  It’s  battleship-rugged  and  ready  for  anything  —  3-inch  brush,  down- 
and-tangled  stalks,  matted  vines  or  trash.  Here’s  endless  strength,  relentless 
smashing  power.  And  it’s  mower-smooth  because  Brillion  Shockless  Shredding, 
exclusive  slip-clutch  protection,  takes  the  strain  off  your  tractor  and  the 
worry  of  steady  heavy  shredding. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  5-foot  Cut-All.  Made  by  Brillion  Iron 
Works,  Farm  Equipment  Division,  Brillion,  Wisconsin.  ' 


IF  BRILLION  MAKES  IT,  IT  MUST  BE  GOOD 


Here’s  why  the  Brillion  Cut-All  is  as  easy 
on  your  tractor  as  a  PTO  mower.  Exclusive 
Brillion  slip-clutch  protection  prevents  jolts 
to  the  tractor  .  .  .  takes  all  the  strain 
of  tough  shredding. 


Brillion  Sure-Shred  60  is  an  econom- 
lcal'  5-foot  shredder  available  in  pull-type 
0r  3-point  hitch  design.  Rugged  as  a  rock 
•  •  •  40  hp  gear  box  ...  1100  RPM  blade 
5Peed.  Wide-cytting  90*inch  model  also 
bailable. 
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Attending  the  N.  Y.  S.  Fair?.. 


IF 

YOU’RE 

COMING 

TO 

SYRACUSE 
AUG.  29 
TO  SEPT.  6 


★ 

(Bring  This 
Coupon  For 
A  Free  Gift!)  * 


★ 

★ 


THE  NYABC  EXHIBIT 

bit  like  this  one  will  be  in  the  Dairy  Bldg. 

Get  answers  to  your  questions  about  NYABC 
sires  and  the  cooperative  you  own  from  the 
fieldmen  on  duty.  See  some  NYABC  sires  in  the 
Dairy  Barn. 

Meet  fellow  dairymen  at  the  NYABC  Bpoth. 
Bring  this  coupon  for  a  free  gift. 


:(This  Cou| 

a  family) 

Building 

Septembe 


(This  Coupon  entitles  the  bearer  to  a  free  gift  (limit:  one  to 
a  family)  if  presented  at  the  NYABC  Booth  in  the  Dairy 
Building  at  the  1958  New  York  State  Fair,  August  29  — 
September  6.  AAA) 


NFW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  528-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Sjnce  1940 


Get  MORE 


for  your 
silo  dollars! 

MORE  VALUE 

— extras  for  which  you  don’t 
pay  a  penny  extra  ! 

MORE  STAVE 
— nearly  twice  the  thickness 
— with  5  insulating  air  cells 
in  every  stave  ! 

MORE  STRENGTH 
— built  to  last  years  longer — 
acid-resistant  —  made  from 
finest  materials.  Write  for 
facts  before  you  buy  ! 

CRAINE  INC.,  Dept.  A  818,  NORWICH,  N.Y. 


get  a 


Write 
for 
FREE 
Silo  book! 


CRAINE 
concrete 

silo 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


t&e  yextutae 


■  of  oual.ty^> 
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SILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 
SILO-JOY 
IS  SOLD  BY  YOUR 

nearby  ISF  Representative. 
Preserves  Quality  of  silage  and  hay 
—  Improves  palatability  —  Cows  eat 
more.  You  earn  more. 

Processed  by 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
FOOD  CORP. 

533  Broad  Street 
Waverly  —  New  York 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  trom  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $8.84;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x42  @  $7.68 

Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  al)  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON  NEW  YORK 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO  ?  |  Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

w  ...  .  Please  send  folder  without  obligation. 

__  You  II  save  with  a 

I  Name _ _ _ 


CONCRETE  SILO  ! 

► 


liVliaiKliff  k  *ifcw  |  Address. 

EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT!  * 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


^City__ 


SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  -  CERTIFIED 

WINTER  WHEAT 

GENESEE  (WHITE)  and  CORNELL  595  (WHITE) 


r 


HUDSON  AND  WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 
BALBOA  AND  ROSEN  WINTER  RYE 


.1 


Contact  Our  Local  Agent  or  Write  Dept.  A  for  Prices 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.  Wf  ROCHESTER  1 ,  N.  Y 

Representatives  Wanted  For  Unassigned  Territories 


Don’t  Use  DDT-Treated  Sweet 
Corn  for  Dairy  Cattle  Feed! 


By  GEORGE  G.  GYRISCO 

Cornell  University 


0COLD,  wet,  backward  spring  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  wet,  poor  haying 
summel'  in  New  York  threatens 
to  leave  many  of  us  short  of  hay 
and  silage.  In  such  years,  we  are  on  the 
lookout  for  roughage  wherever  we  can 
find  it.  Hay  will  be  expensive  in  March. 
Silage  will  be  scarce. 

In  several  areas  in  New  York,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Hudson  Valley,  Orleans, 
Nassau,  Monroe  and  Erie  counties, 
sweet  corn  is  grown  on  an  extensive 
scale  to  supply  the  nearby  city  markets. 
Sweet  corn  stalks  are  often  available  at 
modest  costs  to  farmers. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  for 
high  quality,  most  sweet  corn  is  treated 
with  insecticides  to  control  the  corn 
earworm  or  the  corp  borer  or  both.  For 
earworm  control,  usually  1.5  to  2.5 
pounds  per  acre  of  actual  DDT  are 
applied  on  a  2-5  day  schedule  when  10- 
25  per  cent  of  ears  show  silk.  Three  to 
five  applications  of  DDT  may  be  used. 
For  corn  borer,  the  first  application  of 
DDT  is  usually  made  when  8-9  leaf 
blades  are  visible  above  the  two  small 
basal  leaves  and  is  followed  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  one  about  5  days  later.  By  harvest, 
such  corn  is  well  treated  with  DDT. 

Not  Suitable  for  Dairy  Cattle 

Under  no  circumstances  should  DDT- 
treated  sweet  corn  be  used  as  fodder  or 
silage  for  dairy  cattle!  Whenever  a 
good  earworm  or  corn  borer  program 
has  been  followed,  the  DDT  residues 
will  pun  from  30-75  ppm  on  the  corn.  If 
such  corn  is  fed  to  dairy  cattle,  large 
amounts  of  DDT  will  appear  in  the  milk. 
Such  milk  is  subject  to  seizure  and  de¬ 
struction  by  federal  or  state  health  au¬ 
thorities.  DDT-milk  is  contaminated 
milk!  The  sale  of  contaminated  milk  is 
illegal* 

When  DDT  is  fed  dairy  cows,  it  is 
not  only  secreted  in  the  butterfat  of 
milk  but  the  excess  is  stored  in  the 


body  .fat  of  the  animal.  Hence,  even  if 
all  contaminated  feed  is  stopped,  DDT 
will  continue  to  be  secreted  in  the  milk 
from  2-6  weeks  more,  depending  on  the 
amount  stored.  Such  contaminated  milk 
cannot  be  sold  legally  and  is  of  little 
value  for  any  use. 

A  legal  tolerance  of  7  ppm  has  been 
established  by  Federal  authorities  for 
DDT  in  meat.  However,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  control  DDT  intake  to  avoid 
excessive  residues  in  the  meat.  As  a 
general  rule  it  is  best  not  to  feed  ani¬ 
mals  fattened  for  slaughter  large 
amounts  of  DDT-treated  silage  —  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  late  stages  of  fattening. 
DDT-treated  silage  can  best  be  used  for 
young  stock,  and  for  short,  discontinu¬ 
ous  periods  to  older  beef  stock.  Never 
use  it  as  feed  for  any  milking  animals 
— o*>ws,  sheep  or  goats  or  animals  being 
finished  for  slaughter. 

No  Bargain  Even  If  Free 

Stalks  of  DDT-treated  sweet  corn  are 
no  bargain  to  dairy  farmers  even  if  one 
can  get  them  for  nothing.  DDT-treated 
silage  fed  daily  to  dairy  cattle  would 
mean  a  daily  supply  of  contaminated 
milk.  Such  milk  is  subject  to  seizure 
and  destruction  for  the  entire  period 
during  which  the  milk  is  contaminated, 
Few  dairy  farmers  could  stand  the  loss 
of  their  milk  sales  for  one  or  two  days, 
much  less  a  period  of  2-6  weeks.  Why 
take  chances  ? 

No  Tolerance  for  Any  Toxicant 
In  Milk 

No  insecticide,  fungicide  or  herbicide 
has  a  tolerance  in  milk.  That  means 
that  no  fungicide,  herbicide  or  insecti¬ 
cide  must  appear  in  milk  in  any  form. 
Play  safe,  use  only  recommended  ma¬ 
terials  for  use  on  forage,  on  livestock 
or  in  the  treatment  of  barns.  When  in 
doubt  call  your  local  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Agent  and  ask  for  advice. 


THE  CORN  EARWORM 


That  nasty -looking  creature  above  is 
a  destructive  pest  called  by  various 
names,  depending  on  what  it  is  attack¬ 
ing.  On  cotton  it  is  called  the  bollworm, 
and  on  tomatoes  it  is  called  the  tomato 
fruitworm.  It  is  best  known  in  our  area 
as  the  corn  earworm  and  attacks  fruit 
as  well  as  corn. 

According  to  Professor  J.  T.  Kitchin 
of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
when  the  earworm  is  in  the  moth  stage, 
it  lays  eggs  in  the  silk.  These  eggs 
hatch  into  worms  in  as  little  as  three 
days  in  warm  weather.  The  worm 
crawls  up  the  silk  into  the  ear. 


When  inside  the  husk,  the  worms  aie 
protected  from  sprays  and  dusts.  T  e 
only  chance  to  kill  the  insects  > 
means  of  spray  or  dust  is  between  tie 
time  the  larvae  hatch  and  before  the) 
crawl  into  the  husk. 

Insecticide  application  should  start 
as  soon  as  the  silks  begin  to  Pr°tnl 
from  the  developing  ear.  DDT  is 


effective  for  control.  However 


if  the 


cornstalks  are  to  be  fed  to  livestoc 
Ryania  should  be  used. 

Home  gardeners  who  dust  and  spr 
can  direct  the  insecticide  at  the  silN  an 
should  not  try  to  cover  the  entire  p  a 
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fAIX  VET  EARLY 

I  READ  “Troubles  of  a  Vet”  in  the  July 
5  issue  of  American  agriculturist 
and  decided  to  write  my  first  letter  to 
an  editor! 

My  sympathy  is  with  this  veterin¬ 
arian,  not  just  because  I  am  one  also, 
but  because  I  have  had  many  of  the 
same  experiences. 

The  one  difference  between  us,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  I  have  too  much  work  to 
do.  This  condition  could  be  helped  con¬ 
siderably  by  farmers  if  only  they  would 
be  more  considerate.  By  this  I  mean 
calling  their  veterinarian  early  in  the 
day.  This  saves  traveling  back  and 
forth  over  the  same  road  maybe  several 
times  a  day.  It  also  works  for  the  farm¬ 
er’s  benefit,  because  he  gets  prompter 
service. 

Another  complaint  is  that  farmers 
expect  veterinary  service  at  night  for 
ailments  that  could  very  well  wait  until 
morning.  Very  often  an  animal  will  be 
sick  several  days  and  then  the  veter¬ 
inarian  gets  called  for  an  evening  of 
work.  We  like  to  have  an  evening  free 
as  well  as  anyone  else.  The  farmers 
who  say  “Come  at  chore  time  tonight. 

I  let  the  cow(  out  this  mornipg,”  are 
too  numerous.  Treating  cows  during 
milking  doesn’t  help  increase  produc¬ 
tion. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  was  raised  on  the  farm,  so  I  know 
that  my  complaints  aren’t  a  result  of 
prejudice.  Also,  it  is  only  a  minority  of 
farmers  who  make  our  work  exasper- 
ating  by  their  inconsideration.  (Name 
withheld,  by  request). 

—  A.  a.  — 


give  me  would  be  appreciated. 

— -Virginia  M.  Brigham,  Belmont,  Mass. 


—  A.  A. 


WANTS  FARM  WORK 

AFTER  reading  how  you  have  helped 
others,  I  feel  perhaps  you  could 
help  me.  Farming  is  what  I  would -most 
like  to  do,  but  unfortunately,  my  ex¬ 
perience  is  limited  to  only  25  acres  of 
the  family  farm.  I  am  wondering  if 


there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  man  with 
limited  experience,  with  a  small  family 
who  enjoys  and  appreciates  good  living 
conditions  on  a  well  managed  farm.  I 
am  willing  to  work  to  do  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  job.- — Richard  M.  Libby,  Oak  Hill, 
R.F.D.,  Scarboro,  Maine 

—  A.  A.  — 

STARTED  PULLETS 

THE  June  21st  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  arrived  this  morning. 
Started  pullets  are  one  of  the  new,, 
headaches  of  the  breeder  and  hatchery- 
man.  When  I  saw  the  lead  story  by 
Max  Brender  I  therefore  read  it.  I 
thought  this  a  very  fine  article  and  Mr. 
Brender  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
describing  his  growing  program  and 
how  it  has  worked  out. 

Evidently  this  is  one  of  the  changes 
which  is  fast  taking  place  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  We  have  grown  quite  a  few 


this  year  and  it  looks  like  an  extensive 
program  would  have  to  be  set  up  if  the 
started  pullet  trend  is  here  to  stay. 

— Oliver  J.  Hubbard,  Walpole,  New 
Hampshire 

—  A.  A.  — 

VOCATIONAL 

AGRICULTURE 

I  HAVE  just  read  your  editorial  on  Vo¬ 
cational  Agriculture  in  high  schools. 
Our  Massachusetts  23  departments 
have  been  setting  their  courses  to  aim 
emphatically  toward  related  or  tech¬ 
nical  agricultural  jobs.  At  the  same 
time  we  still  have  many  farmers’  sons 
or  boys  willing  and  able  to  get  into  pro¬ 
ductive  farming.  So  we  have  a  two-fold 
program  going  full  tilt. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your 
fine  contribution  to  our  cause. — Milo  R. 
Bacon,  Secretary  Mass.  Vocational  As¬ 
sociation. 


•JERSEY  MILK 


6,000  bird  flock  produces  dozen  eggs  on  3.7  pounds  of  feed  — 

Willie  Sterling,  Blountsville,  Alabama,  says,  “I  have  fed  Wayne  for 
12  months  and  am  certainly  well  satisfied.”  Accurate  daily  records  show 
that  eggs  are  produced  for  an  average  feed  cost  of  14.8c  per  dozen. 
After  8  weeks  of  production,  birds  in  one  house  are  laying  89%. 

Mr.  Sterling  starts  his  chicks  on  Wayne  Starter  and  Grower  and 
switches  to  Wayne  Pullet  Grower  at  14  weeks.  Wayne  Universal 
Egg  Krums  is  used  as  the  laying  ration.  • 


HERE’S  HOW 
WAYNE  FEEDERS  STAY 


Out  in  Front 

With  Higher  Average  Egg  Production  on  Less  Feed 


ASK  Mr.  Milliman  to  cite  the 
authority  for  his  statement  that 
“When  all  butterfat  is  removed  from 
a  hundredweight  of" Guernsey  milk,  the 
remaining  skim  milk  is  richer  in  food 
value  than  that  of  any  other  breed,  .  .” 
Mr.  Milliman  did  not  cite  any  such 
authority.  Our  own  research  makes  us 
question  that  there  is  any  authority 
based  on  properly  conducted  research. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  re¬ 
search  in  this  field  conducted  by  state 
e*periment  stations,  land  grant  col- 
teges,  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  establishes  that  the  aver¬ 
age  milk  produced  by  the  Jersey  breed 
surpasses  that  produced  by  the  Guern- 
sey  breed  in  both  butterfat  and  solids 
b°t  fat.  We  urge  that  your  paper  pub- 
ush  a  correction  of  Mr.  Milliman’s 
misstatement  .—Charles  S.  Kelly ,  Presi¬ 
dent.,  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

—  a.  a.  — 

TOO  MANY  I  RONS 
*VI)  PORCUPINES 

\^ILL  someone  please  tell  me  what 
to  put  on  sweet  corn,  so  coons  will 
n°t  touch  it.  Every  year  we  have  a 
small  patch  of  sweet  corn  and  just  as 
1  s  getting  ready,  the  coons  come.  In 
one  night  it  is  destroyed.  We  know  by 
leir  tracks  they  are  coons.  —  Floyd 
Wilson,  Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y. 

•i-  'k  'fc 

WOULD  you  be  able  to  give  me  any 
information  about  how  to  get  rid 
0  Porcupines  ?  The  animals  are  de¬ 
coying  my  farm  house  in  Royalston. 

bey  are  chewing  up  the  lower  beams 
°utside  the  house  and  now  and  then 
making  holes  through  the  floor  in  the 
e  ■  This  part  of  the  house  does  not  have 
eellar.  Any  information  you  could 


Successful  poultrymen  everywhere  are  find¬ 
ing  that  Wayne' Egg  Feeds  are  helping  them 
stay  out  in  front  .  .  .  and  here’s  why.  Continu¬ 
ing  Wayne  research  produces  poultry  rationsthat 
are  formulated  and  fortified  to  carry  your  laying 


flock  through  stress  periods  at  highest  possible 
production  .  .  .leveling  off  the  costly  slump 
periods  and  delivering  a  higher  average  produc¬ 
tion  month  after  month.  From  starting  to  laying, 
Wayne  Poultry  Feeds  can  keep  you  out  in  front! 


\ 


7 

Jill 

.*■ . 

$m 

Sustained  high  production  at 
lowfeed  cost  per  dozen— Anthony 
Boehmer,  RR#3,  St.  Charles,  Mo., 
reports,  “I’ve  had  75%  production 
or  better  during  most  of  the  past 
15  years  using  Wayne  Feeds.  This 
year,  my  720  hens  produced  eggs  at 
a  feed  cost  of  only  14c  per  dozen.” 
Mr.  Boehmer’s  chicks  are  started  on 
Wayne  Chick  Starter.  Wayne 
Poultry  Mixer  and  grain  is  fed  for 
growing  and  laying  rations. 


1,080  bird  flock  Iays70%for365-day  period 

—Hubert  W.  Hoch,  RR#1,  Prospect,  Ohio, 
says,  “I've  followed  the  Wayne  Poultry  Pro¬ 
gram  for  several  years  with  excellent  results 
.  .  .  egg  production  and  quality  have  been 
consistently  high.”  Mr.  Hoch  feeds  Wayne 
Chick  Starter,  Chick  Mixer  and  grain,  and 
Wayne  Poultry  Mixer  and  grain. 


Quality  eggs  from  Florida's  largest  cage 
operation— Donald  Turman,  manager  of 
Southland  Farms,  Lake  City,  Fla.,  uses  the 
complete  Wayne  program  on  their  24,000 
caged  layers,  18,000  pullets  and  6,000  chicks. 
Mr.  Turman  says,  “Wayne  Feeds  helped  us 
win  the  Florida  Egg  Show’s  ‘Best  Dozen 
Eggs'  award  for  the  past  four  years." 


Ready  to  Help  You  Stay  Out  in  Front  with 
Extra  Production  Wayne  Egg  Feeds 

Your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  offers  you  a  complete  line  of  extra  production  egg  feeds, 
regular  mash,  all  mash,  concentrate,  and  specialty  rations. 

See  him  today  for  the  poultry  program  that  best  fits  your  needs. 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.  Builders  of  Tomorrow’s  Feeds  ...  Today !  •  Executive  Offices:  Chicago  6,  III.  •  Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1 ,  Ind. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514. 
ITHACA  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden.  Tuesday  a,t  Caledonia 
Gouverneur.  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull 
ville.  Greene:  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 

steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. _ _ 

WE  HAVE  100  LARGE  heavy,  handpicked 
young  cows  and  first  calf  heifers — the  very  best 
obtainable  in  N.  Y.  State.  You  can  be  the  judge, 
we  defy  competition  to  show  you  the  same  quali¬ 
ty.  The  best  dairymen  admit  it.  We  love  to  deal 
with  critical  judges.  We  can  show  you  heifers 
like  cows,  some  fresh,  close  and  due  in  4  to  6 
weeks.  Phone  Moravia  137,  Moravia  169,  Moravia 
572.  Palmer  &  Myers,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


_ _ AYRSHilRES _ _ _ | 

RAISE  YOUR  TEST,  increase  your  income  —  a 
polled  Ayrshire  bull  is  the  answer.  Write  or  visit 
Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Barneveld,  New  York. 


_ _ HOLSTEINS _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE  due  September,  October.  Rec- 
ords  up  to  19,442  milk,  763  fat  3.9%  2x.  Vac¬ 
cinated,  certified,  accredited.  Lamaga  Stock 
Farm,  Lebanon,  Madison  Count}',  New  York. 
Phone  Georgetown,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE;  BRED  HEIFERS  due  late  fall, 
yearling  and  heifer  calves.  Choice,  well-bred  and 
well  grown  individuals  from  proven  cow  families 
and  sires.  Also  top  herd  sire  prospects.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 
TWO  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  cows  due  Au- 
gust  and  September,  good  production.  Porter 
Pepperdine,  Cattaraugus,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  SEVEN  GUERNSEYS,  three  Hol- 
steins.  Brucellosis  free,  artificially  bred,  freshen 
September.  Floyd  Slocum,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


_ MILKING  SHORTHORNS _ 

POLLED — CALVES  UP,  get  bull  improve  your 
stock,  dandy  for  oxen!  Hendrickson  Farm, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more!  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso 
ciation.  Wing  Hall.  Cornell  University.  Ithaca 
New  York. 


BEEF  CATTLE 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS;  choice  purebred 
breeding  stock;  low  price.  Mack  Park,  Wolcott, 
N.  Y.  Phone  5734. 


_  HEREFORDS _ 

FOR  SALE :  REGISTERED  polled  Hereford  bull, 
3  year  old.  Earl  Lockwood,  Route  2,  Remsen, 
New  York _ 

HEREFORDS  THAT  WE  hope  you  will  like. 
Open  and  bred  heifers;  herd  sires.  Come  and  see 
them.  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms,  Tel.  31, 
Groton,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market 
mg  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene.  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


_ SHEEP _ _ 

FOR  SALE;  REGISTERED  Shropshire  yearling 
Ewes  and  Rams  from  2  to  4  years  of  age. 
L.  F.  Cuthbert,  Hammond.  New  York. 

OXFORD  RAMS:  SELECTED  registered  rams. 
Also  yearling  ewes.  Good  size,  top  quality,  best 
breeding.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  RAM  AND  EWE  lambs  of  Iro¬ 
quois  breeding.  William  Robinson,  Frankfort, 
New  York,  _ 

FOR  SALE:  CORRIEDALE  and  Dorset  ewes  and 
lambs.  Richard  Spaulding,  Schoharie,  New  York. 
Phone  Schoharie  15F3. 


SWINE  ' 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  service  boars,  bred 
gilts.  Baby  pigs  fast  growers,  large  herd.  C.  W. 
Hillman,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

ANDY’S  KNOLL  ^VIEW  Yorkshires  open  and 

bred  meat  type  gilts,  boars.  All  registered  stock. 
E.  W.  Andress,  Williamson,  N.  Y.  R.D.  #1. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs; 
excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under¬ 
wood.  Locke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3. 

BOXERS  —  CROPPED,  INOCULATED.  Cham 
pionship  breeding.  They  satisfy  John  Thurber 
Ithaca.  New  York 

MASTIFF  PUPPIES— the  ideal  big  dog  for  a 
family  pet.  Anabel  Heyen,  R.F.D.,  Katonah, 
New  York. 

ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES,  pure  white.  Males 
$25,  females  $20.  Ivan  Legters,  North  Clymer, 
New  York. 

POODLES— TOY,  MINIATURE,  $100  up.  Keegan 

Kennels.  Saco,  Maine,  Rl.  • _ _ 

WHITE  COLLIES  ALSO  German  Shepherds. 
AKC  registered,  $25.  Shepherd  Collies  $15.  Elsie 
Howard,  Woodsville,  N,  H. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS.  Rocks,  Reds,  Hamp- 
shires,  Crosses,  Leghorns.  Write  Surplus  Chick 
Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS — Franchised  hatchery 
for  Mount  Hope  Queens.  Also  first  generation 
Harco  Reds,  Harco  Sex-links,  and  Lawton  White 
Rocks.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Crosses  are  tops 
for  meat.  Hatches  every  week.  N.Y.,  U.S. 
approved,  Pullorum-typhoid  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks.  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504, 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICKS 


BLOODTESTED  CHICKS .  WHITE  Vantress  $10 
per  100.  Assorted  All  Heavies  $6.50  per  100. 
Leghorn  Broilers  Ship  at  once  COD.  Kline’s 
Poultry  Farm,  Shartlesville,  Pa. 

SUNNY  BROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 

available  every  week  in  Such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets),  White  Rocks  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.,  A  Howard  Fingar 
Box  106.  Hudson  N.  Y  Phone  8  1611. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  tne  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small 
er  birds  mean  more  egg$  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers.  RD  5A<  Ithaca.  New  York 
Rhone  4-6336 

BLOODTESTED  ROCKS.  REDS.  Crosses,  all 
heavies  $6.00  per  100.  Leg.  broiler-fryers,  $1.75 
—100  Ship  at  once.  COD  Crestwood  Farms. 
Sheridan  7,  Pa. 

HEAVY  BREEDS,  straight  run,  Vantress  cross. 
White  Mountain  cross:  $10,  100.  Quick,  prepaid 
shipment.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan,  Penna. 

PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times— from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets),  Ready-to-lay  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms  Inc  A  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106.  Hudson  N.  Y  Ph.  8-1611. 

OUCKS 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  August  $25.95 
— 100.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Penna. 

MALLARD  TYPE,  $3.00  pair.  O.  Hendrickson, 
Cobleskill,  N  Y. 

TURKEYS 

TURKEY  POULTS— EGGS- -BROAD  BREASTED 
Bronze.  October,  November.  December  delivery 
Lukert’s  Hatchery  East  Moriches  N.  Y  Phone 
CE  3-0427 

RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  or 
$500  month  plan.  Pltnty  markets  Free  details 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware  Ohio. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  NRBA  Rabbit  News 
Box  243,  Thompson  Conn. 

GAME  BIRDS 

FANCY  PIGEONS,  BANTAMS,  pheasants.  Mee¬ 
han,  West  Peabody,  Mass. 

PIGEONS 

HOMER,  COLORED  $2.00  PAIR,  whites  $3.60. 
Oscar  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

FISH 

FISH  FOR  FARM  PONDS:  Bass,  trout,  walleyes 
muskies,  channel  cats,  bullheads,  blue,  red  gills 
crappies,  rpek  bass,  perch,  sheephpads,  white 
bass  Acquatic  plants.  Send  10p  for  literature  and 
prices  to  Zetts  Fish  Hatchery.  Drifting.  Penna. 

HONEY 

NEW  HONEY:  OUR  FAMOUS  Choice  Clover 
New  York’s  Finest:  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-5’s  $8.98. 
Above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80; 
2-60’s  $21.00:  5  or  more  $10.20  ea.  (60’s  F.O.B:) 
By  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL.  FI.  SMITH.  Ark.  Free 
Catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 

HELP  WANTED 

OPPORTUNITY  AVAILABLE  OCT.  1st.  Quali¬ 
fied  top  working  herdsman,  one  who  can  handle 
responsibility  for  100  head  purebred  Holstein  herd, 
70  milkers.  Located  Finger  Lakes,  N.  Y.  Mod¬ 
ern  barn,  pipeline.  Herd  average  over  12,000  last 
year.  Salary  based  on  ability  to  profitably 
produce.  Box  514-VO,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN— GOOD  COW  MAN  and  milker  for 
small  distinguished  purebred  herd.  Must  do  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding.  State  age.  weight,  family,  quali¬ 
fications  and  wages  with  telephone  number. 
House,  modem  conveniences  immediately  avail¬ 
able.  Write  Box  92,  Route  One,  Titusville,  New 
Jersey. 

WANTED  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOY,  milking  chores, 
milking!  machine,  permanent.  Good  home,  wages. 
Polster,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

OUTSTANDING  DAIRYMAN  and  operator  for 
large  registered  Holstein  farm  in  central  New 
York.  Please  send  complete  information  and 
references  to  C.  Crowe,  Dryden,  New  York. 

MIDDLE  AGED  MARRIED  MAN,  small  family, 
herdsman’s  qualities  for-  modern  dairy  farm 
close  to  city.  New  house,  top  wages,  privileges. 
Must  have  good  references.  Richard  Perry,  1138 
Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone 
7033. 

MALE  MAINTENANCE  MAN,  caretaker  and 
wile  (no  children)  for  Vermont  girls  camp,  year 
round.  Quarters  provided.  Food  July  and  August. 
Write  background,  telephone  number  and  salary 
desired.  Room  1807,  50  Broadway,  New  York  4, 
New  York. 

WANTED:  MAN  TO  WORK  on  farm,  capable 
of  taking  full  charge  raising  beef  cattle.  J.  F. 
Hogan,  Phoenix,  New  York. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

WORKING  FARM  MANAGER.  Married,  forty 
years  of  age.  One  child.  Four  years  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Agriculture.  Graham  School 
graduate.  Wide  knowledge  agronomy  and  soil 
management.  Fifteen  years  experience  managing 
profitable  dairies — -registered  cattle.  Knowledge 
of  swine,  beef,  husbandry.  Excellent  reference 
from  present  employer.  Box  514-WY,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  -  Livestock  ana  larm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service^  available 
Harris  Wilcox  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York. 

SEELING  OUT?.  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  managei  or  write;  O.  Charles  Koenig 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative.  Oneonta.  N.  Y 

EARTHWORMS 

GUARANTEED  MARKET!  EARN  ready  cash 
raising  fishworms  for  us.  Backyard,  garage, 
basement.  We  buy  your  crop.  Exciting  details 
free.  Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

FIFTY  MEDIUM  SIZE  'starter  stock  wigglers 
$.75— thousand  $5.00  postpaid.  L  Jay  Mail  Qr- 
ders,  Canterbury,  N.  H. 

BEES 

QUEENS:  ITALIAN  OR  CAUCASIAN  $1.50  each. 
Very  gentle  and  productive.  Conner  Apiaries, 
Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS.  America’s  finest.  Lovely 
color  folder  free  on  request.  Fischer  Green¬ 
houses,  Dept.  2A,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

PLANTS 

STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES  for  fall  planting.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  CROPS.  Cheesecloth 
100  yards  by  48”  in  convenient  10  yard  lengths. 
$7.00  prepaid  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein, 
Thornwood,  New  York. 

TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  —  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
witn  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5.04;  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 

SILOS 

SILO-MATIC  SILO  UN  LOADERS  ana  Scru 
Feed’r  Auger  Bunk  Conveyors  teed  cattle  me¬ 
chanically.  Save  lime  and  labor.  Built  for  years 
ol  dependable  service  by  Van  Dusen  &  Co..  Inc.. 
Wa.vzata  Minnesota 

REPAIR  PARTS  FOR  WOOD  tile  and  concrete 
silos.  5  types  of  new  silos.  Also  used  wood  silos. 
Trade-ins  accepted.  Silo-Matic  unloaders,  Even- 
Flo  distributors.  W.  J  Walker,  RD#2,  Norwich, 
New  York. 

SILOS.  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  R.D.  #2,  Norwich,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  pockette 
album  250;  12-350.  Young  Photo  Service.  62C 
Schenectady  1  N.  Y 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER;  Roll  developed.  8 
jumbo  prints  25c  12-35c.  Same  day  service, 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box 
229,  Dept.  B,  Lyons,  New  York. 

TWO  BEAUTIFUL  8x10  oilcolor  portraits  from 
any  photograph  or  negative  (returned)  $1.00. 
Portraitco  AAG7S0,  Sweetwater,  Texas. 

REAL  ESTATE 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  purchase  best  equipped 
chicken  farm  on  Long  Island.  15  acres,  owner  is 
retiring.  Write — R.  P.  Siileck  Agency,  Cutchogue, 
New  York.  Phone  Peconic  4-6786. 

NEW  STROUT  FALL  CATALOG.  Just  out! 
Mailed  free.  3,267  bargains,  36  states,  coast-to- 
coast.  Farms,  homes,  businesses.  World's  larg¬ 
est!  58  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  251 -R  4th 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

FATHER  AND  SON  with  65  head  good  cattle 
and  lots  of  experience,  would  buy  equipped  farm, 
50  cow  or  more.  Seven  years  present  location 
as  tenants.  Would  welcome  personal  investiga¬ 
tion.  Box  514-SK,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  250  ACRE  farm— 130  tillable;  32 
stanchions;  10  room  house,  oil  heat,  electricity; 
spring  water.  School  bus  and  milk  route.  Must 
be  sold  —  $17,500.  Contact  Mrs.  Elsie  Wilber, 
South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  Phone  7F21, 

WANTED  TO  BUY  OR  RENT  with  option  to 
buy,  bare  dairy  farm,  approximately  120  acres. 
Barn  to  stanchion  30  milkers.  Write  William 
Seymour  Jr.,  Box  103,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  BY  APRIL  1,  1959,  dairy 
and  crop  farm.  200  acres  or  more  tillable  alfalfa 
land.  Stable  room  for  50  milkers,  30  head  young 
stock.  Accommodations  for  two  families.  Option 
to  buy  after  3  year  lease.  Box  514- VR.  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

700  ACRES  ALL  LEVEL  production  fai’m,  250 
tillable;  new  basement  barn,  120x58;  two  silos; 
large  hog  barn;  boiler  house  for  cooking  gar¬ 
bage;  four  bedroom  home  plus  small  tenant 
house;  timber  and  large  gravel  and  sand  bank. 
$70,000.  Owner  will  take  back  mortgage.  500  acre 
farm  complete  with  all  machinery,  100  head 
cattle.  $50,000.  Wholesale  fowl  and  egg  business 
including  three  trucks,  processing  plant  with 
separate  walk-in  cooler  and  freezer  and  nice  two 
family  house.  $25,000.  Owner  will  carry  mort¬ 
gage.  Marion  Fargo.  Real  Estate  Broker,  68  E. 
Main  St.,  Falconer,  N.  Y.  Business  phone  James¬ 
town  51-498.  Home  phone  Gerry,  Jamestown  Ex¬ 
change  2333. 

RETIREMENT  PLACES,  dairy,  stock  farms,  tur¬ 
key  farm — $12,500  Country  stores,  etc.  Wants? 
Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill,  “Eastern,”  fs[.  Y. 

HAY  AND  OATS 

HAY  WANTED — Alfalfa,  timothy,  clover — finest 
quality.  Field  or  barn  loading.  S.  A.  Rauch. 
New  Hope,  Penna.  Volunteer  2-2081. 

FOR  SALE:  Kiln  dried  hardwood  sawdust  and 
Canadiar  hay.  Western  Connecticut  and  eastern 
New  York.  F.  O.  Dutton,  Brandon,  Vermont. 

ALFALFA,  TREFOIL  MIXED  hay,  good  qual 
ity.  Straw  and  mulch.  Guaranteed  as  represent¬ 
ed,  delivered  by  truckload.  Stewart’s  Produce 
Service,  Maplecrest,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  HAY  first  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa-timothy  mixed  feeding  hay;  mulch  hay: 
wheat  straw;  ear  corn.  James  Kelly.  137  E. 
Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Phone  HO-92885. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Sept.  6  Issue . Closes  Aug.  22 

Sept.  20  Issue . Closes  Sept.  5 

Oct.  4  Issue  . Closes  Sept.  19 

Oct.  18  Issue . Closes  Oct.  3 


TRAVEL 


MOUNTAIN  VACATIONLAND  excellent  food) 
reasonable  rates.  Perry’s  Hotel,  Prattsville,  N.  y, 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 


GENERAL  STORE  ,  -  -2  V-  ACRES  Monmouth 

County,  $700.00  week,  established  60  years.  Liv¬ 
ing  quarters,  $3,000  stock,  hold  mortgage.  Mrs 
C.  E.  Hooper,  Imlaystown,  N.  J. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

BUY  DIRECT  NOW  from  U.  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery  jeeps,  trucks, 
tractors,  implements,  m'.scellaneous.  “Depot  List 
and  Procedure”  $1.00.  Brody,  Box  8-AA,  Sunny- 
side  4,  New  York 

BALERS-BALERS-BALERS.  Special  —  3  New 

Holland  Super  77  PTO;  2  used  New  Holland  #68 
PTO;  2  New  Holland  66  with  motor;  3  John 
Deere  wire,  $350,  up;  3  Moline  wire  $425,  up; 
4  IHC  45  T  PTO  $395,  up;  4  IHC  50  T,  $595, 
up:  10  New  Holland  77  rebuilt-guaranteed,  S750, 
up;-  10  New  Holland  76  $395,  up;  Massey-Harris 
1955  PTO  $775;  New  Idea  PTO,  used  one  season, 
$475;  5  AC  Roto  Balers  $450,  up.  15  acres  equip¬ 
ment.  largest  selection.  We  deliver  and  start.  Don 
Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  USED  HAMMER-MILL.  Must  be 
workable  and  cheap.  Walnut  Hill  Farms,  Inc., 
5500  Buffalo  Rd.,  Churchville,  N  Y. 
SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be¬ 
tween  plants  and  rows  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  this. 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to 
first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe.  DePere  49,  Wis. 
AGRICULTURAL^  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipelinp  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings  Terms. 
Nold  Farm  Supply  Rome  N.  Y. _ 

KNIVES:  Field  harvesters  and  silo  fillers,  $5.50 
each.  John  Deere.  Case,  Skyline,  McCormick, 
Papec,  New  Holland.  Most  bale’'  knives  $6.75 
each.  Highest  quality  Money  back  guarantee. 
Postpaid.  C.O.D.  and  $1.  Also  available  through 
farm  equipment  dealers.  Agricultural  Knives, 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  SALE:  ONE  DARI-KOOL  250  gallon  bulk 
tank,  1957  model,  used  one  year.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Cameron,  Chester.  N.  Y.  HO-9-4175. 
CIDER  &  WINE  PRESSES— New  and  rebuilt". 
Repairs  and  supplies.’  Write  for  Supply  Catalog 
#58.  W  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co..  185  Oak¬ 
land  St.,  Trenton  8,  N  J  


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De¬ 

tails  free  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  22,  Calif. _ 

LET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  for 

you  Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkir  5,  Buffalo  10.  N.  Y. 

DRESSES  24e:  SHOES  39<S:  MEN’S  suits  $4.95: 

Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log  Transworld  164  AF.  Christopher.  Brooklyn 
12  New  York.  _ _ _ _ 

IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS,  made  spe¬ 

cifically  for  tatting.  Full  1016”  size,  white  only. 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid  Excellent  value.  E.  &  S. 
Sales.  Dept.  A  P  O.  Box  417.  New  Haven.  Conn. 
CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 
money  easily.  Sell  handloomed  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  used  exclusively.  Investment  not  required. 
Josephine  Gareau,  Route  7.  Sevierville^  Tenn. 
MEN’S  BRIEFS  AND  l’EE  shirts.  Dacron  rein¬ 
forced  collars,  combed  yarn,  processed  minimum 
shrinkage,  white.  Small,  medium,  large,  extra 
large.  Mixed  sizes  in  either1.  $6.95  dozen.  Post- 
paid.  Check  or  money  order  E.  Mathers. 
Stafford,  N.  Y. 


FREE— BIG  NEW  WHOLESALE  Catalog!  Up  to 
50%  saving  for  you,  family,  friends  on  na¬ 
tionally-known  gifts,  jewelry,  toys,  appliances. 
Christmas  cards,  etc.  Also  make  money 
part  time!  Write:  Evergreen.  Studios,  Box  846  L. 

Chicago  42,  III. _ _ _ 

LAMP  BARGAINS.  PIANO,  Organ.  DeskT  Tree, 
Picture,  Extension  Kraft,  Dept.  R,  Box  701. 

Evanston.  Ill. _ _ _ _ 

STAMPED  LINENS  FOR  embroidery  or  paint¬ 
ing  Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save. 
Send  for  free  catalog.  Merribee,  16  West  latn 

St.,  Dept.  707,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. _ 

RUG  STRIPS  FOR  braiding  and  hooking.  Send 
15c  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  samples.  Only  lln,e^ 
selvedges  100%  pre-shrunk  wool  right  from  tne 
coat  factories.  No  dirty  mill  erds,  and  you  gei 
the  colors  you  want !  Used  by  leading  teacners. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  oi 
Elm  Street.  New  Haven,  Conn. _ 


NEW  QUILT  PUBLICATION  issued  by  Shelburne 
Museum  describes  81  of  the  -  outstanding  Piecea 
work  and  applique  quilts  in  its  collection.  -U0 
photos.  Send  $2.75  to  Shelburne  Museum,  bnei- 

burne.  Vermont,  for  your  copy.  _ _ __ 

INCREASE  INCOME:  Show  friends^  lovely 
Christmas  and  Everyday  Cards.  Easy  sales.  *re 
literature.  Write:  Leopold  Roy.  Richmond,  — 
CHURCH  OR  GRANGE  SUPPERS— use  Bnsko 
Banquet.  Table  paper  and  save.  Also,  place  ma 
and  napkins.  Write  for  free  samples  and  wnoie 
sale  prices.  Brisko  Company,  Shaftsbury,  v# — ^ 
BUY  AT  LOW  SU M M ER  prices — -woolen  yard 
goods  in  beautiful  plaids  and  other  colors. 
stamp  for  samples.  Berry’s  Garment  Wooie 

Taunton.  Mass. _ _ _ — 

APRONS  PURE  LINEN.  Hand  silk  screen 
colonial  design  in  red  or  black,  $3-4b-  ”... 
money  order.  Natalie  Wheeler,  South  r> 


Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Townshend,  Ver- 


De 

ap 


SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS:  Trailer  l°ad  d_e' 
liveries  to  any  point — New  York.  Mass.,  C 
R.  I.,  Vermont.  J.  F.  Danielski.  Towns 

mont.  Tel.  Forest  5-7755.  CNY-816) ,  _ __x 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  SPORlTNCTGoods  Cata¬ 
log:  $2.50  deposit.  Prepaid— refunded  first  oray  • 
Legal  will  forms.  $1.00.  Berkshire  Gun  nat 

Six  Lakes,  Michigan.  _ _ _ — 

UOMPLETE  LIGHTNING  ROD  SERVIC’D 
signed  for  you.  Underwriters  Laboratories 
proved  Free  inspection.  Free  survey  anti 
mates  Morse-Collins.  Inc..  148-H  Coda 
Rond  [thaoa.  N  Y  Rhone  4-0445  _ 

PAINT,  FACTOlTY  PRICES.  STXfgaj. .  for  ^ 
retail  value.  Free,  samples.  Snow  White  r 

Dept.  AA.  Toledo  2,  Ohio. _ _ _ 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG— Unusual  items  i°n 
home  and  personal  use.  Only  10<t.  Get  iu  , 
extra  gifts  with  order.  Myco  Enterprises, 
AA8S,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. 
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TO  PREVENT  ANEMIA 
OF  PI«S 

An  excellent  way  of  supplying  iron 
to  baby  pigs  to  prevent  anemia  is  to 
hang  a  short  section  of  rubber  inner- 
tube  from  6  to  12  inches  above  the  floor 
in  the  farrowing  house,  according  to  a 
recent  report  from  Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege.  The  innertube  can  be  washed 
daily  and  a  solution  containing  iron 
applied  by  painting  it  on  with  a  brush. 
Baby  pigs  will  chew  on  the  rubber  and 
receive  a  sufficient  quantity  of  medica¬ 
tion,  the  report  says,  to  prevent  nutri¬ 
tional  anemia. 


JERSEY 


DISPERSALS 


MON.,  AUG.  18-CHAS.  D.  DENNISON 

Ira,  N  Y. — near  Meridian,  N.  Y. — 1:00  P.M.  (D.S.T.) 
40  head— Many  sired  by  ABS  and  NYABC  sires.  1957 
DHIA  Avg.:  8131  lbs  milk.  421  lbs.  fat.  1958  D  H I A 
Avg.:  8 1 47  lbs.  milk.  401  lbs.  fat  Complete  negative 
test  plus  calf.  vac. 

WEDS.,  AUG.  20— HARLAND  E.  CARTER 

Milk  Cow  Dispersal.  Montrose,  Pa. — 1:00  P.M.  (D.S.T.) 
8  miles  north  of  Meshoppcn  on  Retta  Rd.  65  head  — 
many  recently  fresh  and  heavy  springers.  Featuring  the 
progeny  of  Edgelea  Tidy  Jester  Noble,  a  prize  winner  at 
the  Royal  Winter  Fair,  a  DHIA  proven  bull  with  a  high 
proof  and  the  sire  of  *he  Grand  Champion  cow  at  the 
Pa.  Farm  Show  (bred  by  the  Carters!).  Also  featuring 
the  young  dans,  of  Marlu  Milady  Fashion  Prince,  whose 
-  sisters  have  broken  4  nat'l  production  records 
and  whose  dam  is  the  present  all  time  milk  champ, 
with  a  record  of  25.293  lbs.  milk  and  1210  lbs.  fat  in 
385  days.  The  herd  has  been  continuously  DHIA  testing 
for  40  yrs.  with  10  yrs.  above  400.  The  highest  classi¬ 
fied  herd  in  Pa  in  1954!  Bangs  Cert.  Herd  No.  13739. 
T.B.  Acer  Herd  No.  83547.  All  calf  vac. 

FRI.,  AUG.  22— FRANK  C.  TREFFINGER 

^"fiPid.  Ohio— 3  miles  west  of  Canfield  on  U.S.  224. 
i:00  P  M.  (E.S.T.)  8  daus.  of  Advancer  Souvenir,  the 
sire  of  more  rcg.  daus.  than  any  other  bull  of  the  Breed: 
5  “.aus.  of  Jester  Standard  Advancer,  that  sold  for 
59,000;  3  dans,  of  Signal  Commander  that  has  a  1.000 
n.  dan.  Mostly  in  calf  to  Victory  Lari  Volunteer,  whose 
daus.  avg.  over  13,000  lbs.  milk  and  700  lbs.  tat  DHIA 
tested  for  37  yrs.  TB  Acer.  Herd  No.  409865.  Bangs 
Lcrt.  Free  Herd  No.  230.  Mostly  calf.  vac.  30  day 
Bangs  test 


FRI.,  AUG.  29-TOM  WHITE  ESTATE 

Ohio— 1:00  P.M.  (E.S.T.)  35  head.  The  herd  is 
neadgd  by  a  son  of  Brampton  Medalion  Basil  that  has 
b  u  a  very  good  group  of  daus.  Others  are  sired  by 
Rush  Blossom  Lad.  who  left  many  good  daus.  in  the 
nui...is.  a  tvaridsire  of  many  daus.  in  this  sale. 
DHIA  tested.  Pract.  calf.  vac. 


MON.,  SEPT.  1  (Labor  Day) 
KLECKNER  &  HUBER 

Ohio — 3  miles  west  of  Bellevue  on  U.S.  20 — 
(E.S.T.)  Selling  60  head  in  one  of  Ohio’s 
top  dispersal  sales  this  fall!  14  Excellents.  17  Very 
MM*.  w'th  nothing  lower  for  an  avg.  of  89.08%.  This 
nerd  contains  some  of  the  highest  record  cows  in  Ohio 
pjh.  nocords  up  to  983  lbs.  fat.  Thomas  Royal  Aim 
Basil  was  proven  in  this  herd.  He  is  an  Excellent. 
““f®"?1'  Sme  that  sold  for  $5,000  and  sired  the  top 
;,®UclnB  o°w  in  Ohio  as  well  as  winning  Gets  of  Sire 
Ohio  State  Fair.  This  herd  is  also  strong  in 
mo  blood  of  Imp  Fern  Golden  Design,  Jr.  Champ,  at 
L1!*;,  ”0,  Amer.  Show  and  the  dam  of  an  Ex.  800  lb. 
thki'  ,  .  and  her  son  an(I  llau-  sc|l  'u  this  sale.  For 
nose  looking  for  top  cattle,  this  sale  should  be  a  must! 
Bangs  and  T.B.  accredited.  30  day  tested. 

For  catalogues  on  any  of  the  above  sales,  contact 

GENE  SLAGLE  &  SON 

AUCTIONEERS  AND  SALES  MANAGERS 
■O.  Box  89  Marion,  Ohio 


LOUGHRAN  ESTATE  AUCTION 
Kingston,  New  York  (Rt.  32) 

Saturday  and  Monday  Aug.  23  and  25 
i!6-A  Hudson  River  front  Farm.  2  dwellings, 
cottage,  3-car  garage,  cow  barn,  silo,  2  hen- 
nouses,  2  machine  sheds,  feed  house,  Holstein 
era,  2  tractors,  full  line  farm  machinery. 
Sale  Positive.  Request  brochure: 

O-  S.  JANSEN,  Auctioneer,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 
Icl-  New  Paltz-AL  6-6946. 


lightning  rods 

NEW  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
ntPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS  FOR  U/L  MASTER 
LABEL 

Phone  or  write  for  Literature  and  Estimates 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC.  Dept.  AA 

127  NO.  LAKE  AVENUE  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  4-4149 


additional  classified  ads 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

STamp=UP  TO  3  lines-! S1.00.  Free 
ure-  Champlain  Industries  Grand  Isle  2 
jTrmont 

iJO  1RESPASSING  SIGNS,  prices,  sample  free. 
^acorMgnterpriscs,  Route  3.  Albion,  N.  Y. 
jJNVENTORS  MANUAL”:  teaches  you  to  sell 
invention.  §4.95,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

•  Gorporation,  Grafton,  Wisconsin. 

BNUSUAl  CHUNKS  OK  VERMONT  hardwoods 
c.ri:®  ,  lnt°  unique  benches,  coffee  tables,  etc. 
f  methmg  absolutely  different.  Send  today  for 
ee_pnce  list,  Tunbridge  Tables,  Tunbridge,  Vt. 

fr?„  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices 
_gu_Cassel.  65  Cottage.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
rmJyBALT  ALUMINUM  GUARANTEED  quality. 
<5]  nn  Res  $2.30  per  gallon  prepaid. ,  Sample  can 
l >„„  •  Manufacturer.  Tout  Paints,  Quarryville, 
venna. 

I'i^CKWOODS  .JOURNAL”  —  §t.OO  year,  20c 
gig1  Log  Cabin  Life.  Old  Forge  16,  N.  Y. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  popular  piano  sheet 
i.’.,:,:  at  sight,  professional  style.  $1.00.  Walter 
tUaks‘  234  East  5Sth  St..  New  York  22. 


X.  Y.  A.  It.  C.  Reelects 
J.  Stanley  Earl  President 


DHE  EIGHTH  Annual  Cattle 
Show  and  the  18th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  .New  York  Ar¬ 
tificial  Breeders’  Cooperative, 
held  August  1  and  2  at  the  coopera¬ 
tive’s  Ithaca,  New  York  headquarters, 
Judd  Falls  Road,  climaxed  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  years  in  NYABC  his¬ 
tory  when  measured  in  terms  of  vol¬ 
ume,  finances,  quality  of  bulls,  concep¬ 
tion  and  service. 

Some  2500  folks  from  New  York, 
Vermont,  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  participated  in  or  watched  the 
Cattle  Show,  the  second  largest  of  its 
kind.  Competing  in  more  than  70  class¬ 
es,  a  record  468  daughters  of  the  co¬ 
operative’s  dairy  sires,  representing 
the  five  major  dairy  breeds — Holstein, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Brown  Swiss  and 
Ayrshire,  took  home  $5,000  in  cash 
awards  plus  ribbons  and  trophies. 

Keen  competition  was  shown  in  new 
classes  added  this  year  —  junior  and 
senior  “get-of-sire”  classes  in  each 
breed.  All  judging  was  handled  by 
Harvey  Schwartz  of  Waukesha,  Wis¬ 
consin,  judging  the  black  and  white 
breed,  and  Professor  Charles  Norton 
of  Oklahoma  State  University,  select¬ 
ing  winners  in  all  breeds  except  Hol¬ 
stein.  Ring  clerks  were  Professors  C. 
M.  Chance  and  H.  J.  Bearden,  Cornell 
Extension  Dairymen. 

A  highlight  of  the  Cattle  Show  was 
the  Saturday  morning  Junior  Cham¬ 
pion  Showman  contest,  in  which  there 
were  143  entrants.  Winner  of  the  con¬ 
test  was  Miss  Barbara  J.  Wiltsie  of 
Hannibal,  New  York,  with  her  Holstein 
Raywilt  Wallace  Nancy  Bel,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  NYABC  sire  “Bel.”  C.  Had¬ 
ley  Smith  of  Ithaca  presented  Miss 
Wiltsie  with  the  Smith  trophy. 

Junior  Showmanship  winners  in  the 
other  breeds  were:  Guernsey,  Graydon 
Stoddard,  Mt.  Upton;  Jersey,  James 
Todd,  Heuvelton;  Ayrshire,  Robert 
Studley,  Gowanda;  Brown  Swiss,  Jerry 
Harkness,  Marcellus. 

The  cooperative’s  18th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  session  held  Friday  evening  in  Wil¬ 
lard  Straight  Hall  attracted  delegates 
from  209  local  affiliated  breeding  units 
representing  the  47,000  members.  Dele¬ 
gates  adopted  a  record  one  million  dol¬ 
lar  annual  budget  based  upon  a  five 
per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  cows 
to  be  bred  to  NYABC  sires,  with  a  to¬ 
tal  of  460,000  set  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  report  was  presented  by 
Henry  C.  Shapley. 

At  the  meeting,  the  Outstanding  Ser¬ 
vice  Award  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Herman  of  Columbia, .  Mis¬ 
souri,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Artificial  Breed¬ 


ers,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  to 
Ralph  Hutton  of  Spencerport,  New 
York,  of  the  Monroe  County  ABC,  in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  work 
while  inseminating  40,236  first  service 
cows  to  NYABC  sires  during  the  past 
17  years.  The  NAAB  made  only  25  of 
these  awards  across  the  country  this 
year.  To  be  eligible  for  this  award,  a 
technician  must  have  been  in  cattle 
artificial  breeding  work  for  20  years 
or  must  have  bred  35,000  first  service 
cows. 

The  Technicians’  Distinguished  Ser¬ 
vice  Award  was  presented  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  President  of 
American  Agriculturist,  on  behalf  of 
the  NYABC,  to  Charles  Edward  Mont- 
ford  of  Stanley,  Ontario  County.  This 
award  is  given  on  the  basis  of  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the  artificial 
breeding  program.  Honorable  mention 
awards  were  presented  to  two  other 
outstanding  district  nominees,  Henry 
Van  Blake  of  Schoharie  County  and 
Gordon  Page  of  Wyoming  County. 

Distinguished  Service  Award  winner 
Montford  divided  his  territory  three 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Man  has  made  32,600,000  laws,  but 
hasn’t  succeeded  in  improving  on  the 
Ten  Commandments. — Cecil  B.  De- 
Mille 

★  ★★  ★  +  + 

times  and  is  now  bringing  NYABC  sire 
service  to  53%  of  the  cow  population 
in  his  territory.  He  was  cited  for  lead¬ 
ership  in  home  life,  business,  and  com¬ 
munity  service.  Acting  on  the  award 
committee  were  E.  R.  Eastman;  De¬ 
land  Smith,  Brasher  Falls,  Master  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange;  and  Paul 
Heller,  Manager  of  the  Connecticut  Ar¬ 
tificial  Breeding  Association  of  Wood- 
bridge. 

Nominating  committee  chairman  Al- 
den  Ecker,  Johnstown,  presented,  and 
delegates  re-elected  these  directors  to 
the  13-member  NYABC  board:  Glenn 
Widger,  Ellieottville,  for  NYABC  Dis¬ 
trict  1;  Robert  S.  Drake,  Woodhull, 
District  2;  Harold  J.  Creal,  Homer, 
District  3;  George  Pringle,  Nichols, 
Holstein  breed  director;  and  Douglas 
Stanton,  Greenville,  director  for  the 
Guernsey  breed. 

At  a  short  organization  meeting  fol¬ 
lowing  the  annual  session,  the  board 
re-elected  these  officers:  J.  Stanley 
Earl,  Unadilla,  president;  Pringle,  vice- 
president;  and  Widger,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


E.  R.  Eastman,  (left)  President  of  American  Agriculturist  of  Ithaca,  presents  the  NYABC 
Distinguished  Service  Award  to  Edward  Montford  (right)  of  Stanley,  N.  Y.  Sharing  in 
the  presentation  which  was  a  highlight  of  the  NYABC  18th  Annual  Meeting  session 
is  Mrs.  Montford. 


BONUS  Dividend  Days  EVERY  Month 


^3AVE  more,  make  more  by  mail  at  100- 
year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We’ll  send  passbook  with 
deposit  credited  and  postage-paid  bank¬ 
ing  by  mail  envelopes  by  return  mail. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ . .  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name . . . . . . 

Address . . . . 

C 1 1  y St  at  e... 
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Your 
Unadilla 


Shipment  of  Dowelled  Una¬ 
dilla  Silos  can  be  made  imme¬ 
diately!  Order  your  silo  for  corn 
now.  The  new,  patented  stronger 
front  lugs  make  the  Unadilla 
sturdier  than  ever  for  fine  ensil¬ 
age  —  either  grass  or  corn.  Here 
is  by  far  the  most  modern  wood 
stave  silo  for  heavy  duty  ensilage 
storage.  To  provide  your  new 
Unadilla  with  even  longer  life  it 
can  now  be  factory-treated  with 
creosote.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B-828,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


THE  SIGN  OF  APPROVAL 


New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers'  Association 
Bainbridge,  New  York 


HOOF  ROT?  J7  )k 

CANKER— THRUSH  _ _L 

A  powerful,  penetrating  ■ummmmm 

antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $  1 .25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co..  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Nau tor's 

UNITE 


"Grow-'Em"  Milk  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Food  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 

Waverly.New  York 


(504)  24 
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T  WAS  not  until  I  at¬ 
tended  a  number  of 
flower  shows  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  con¬ 
trast  ordinary  bouquets 
with  really  artistic  ar¬ 
rangements  that  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  growing 
plants  was  only  half 
the  fun.  When  I  began 
to  try  my  hand  at  flow¬ 
er  arranging,  I  soon 
realized  that  this  cre¬ 
ative  activity  adds  im¬ 
measurably  to  the  joy 
of  everyday  living. 

One  does  not  need  a 
lot  of  flowers  to  make  a  beautiful  de¬ 
sign.  The  Japanese  have  taught  us  sim¬ 
plicity  and  restraint  in  the  use  of  ma¬ 
terials.  Properly  arranged,  three  blooms 
are  more  dramatic  than  a  dozen  hap¬ 
hazardly  placed.  When  you  arrange 
flowers,  build  your  arrangements 
thoughtfully  and  deliberately.  You  may 
be  inspired  by  the  unusual  shape  or 
graceful  curve  of  a  branch  as  an  incen- 
tive  for  a  design,  or  you  may  foresee' 
a  pleasing  pattern  in  a  striking  organ¬ 
ization  of  color. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for 
strengthening  your  designs: 

1.  Place  large  flowers,  dark-colored 
flowers  and  rough-textured  materials 
low  in  the  design,  and  place  light- 
colored  blooms,  fine  foliage  or  buds  at 
the  extremities,  because  the  dark  col¬ 
ors  and  rough-textured  materials  look 
heavier  than  pastel  colors  and  fine- 
textured  materials. 

2.  Each  bloom  or  other  item  of  ma-' 
terial  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
arrangement  as  a  whole.  The  container 
should  be  chosen  with  relationship  to 
size,  type,  and  color  of  plant  material. 

3.  Try  for  a  “live”  rather  than  a 
“sluggish”  arrangement.  A  feeling  of 
rhythm  or  motion  may  be  achieved  by 
repetition  of  graceful  lines  or  through 
a  clever  transition  of  color  that  carries 
your  eyes  along. 

4.  Remember  that  vertical  lines  are 
usually  uplifting  and  suggest  the  for¬ 
mal  and  dramatic;  horizontal  lines  are 
restful;  and  poor  transition  of  color  or 
poor  graduation  of  sizes  can  be  confus¬ 
ing  or  distracting.  I  have  found  that 
I  can  produce  a  more  dynamic  pattern 
by  the  use  of  contrast  in  forms,  such 
as  combining  a  round  form  with  a  spike 
form  or  bloom  or  foliage. 

Today,  flower  arrangers  talk  about 
the  “pyramid”  rather  than  the  “tri¬ 
angle,”  because  we  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  depth  or  third  dimension.  You 
can  get  this  effect  in  an  arrangement  in 
various  ways,  such  as  turning  a  leaf  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis,  or  by  placing 
plant  material  at  the  base  in  a  slanting 
position  rather  than  in  a  strictly  verti¬ 
cal  position. 

Wild  Materials 

There  is  a  special  satisfaction  in  cre¬ 
ating  a  thing  of  beauty  from  materials 
which  are  usually  considered  ordinary 
or  unimportant.  The  sunflower  as  well 
as  the  rose  has  beauty.  Dock  is  a  de¬ 
tested  weed  to  the  farmer,  but  a  fasci¬ 
nating  item  of  plant  material  to  the 
flower  arranger. 

The  new  interests  that  open  to  you 
once  you  join  the  ranks  of  flower- 
arranging  enthusiasts  are  almost 
boundless.  You  have  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  sculpture,  painting  and  horti¬ 
culture.  You  become  interested  in  vari¬ 
ous  woods,  metals  and  pottery.  You  be¬ 
gin  to  collect  rocks,  shells,  birchbark 
and  palm  spaths.  You  dry  leaves,  col¬ 
lect  sticks,  and  snoop  about  for  fungus. 

At  this  point  it  is  helpful  to  intrigue 
your  husband  into  the  game.  He  may 
first  display  virtues  of  tolerance  and 
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Sy  ELLEN  KIIIKY 


4 

This  pleasing  design  uses  the  foliage 
and  bloom  of  just  one  kind  of  flower, 
Shasta  Daisy,  and  is  a  good  example 
of  gradation  of  size  of  blooms  and 
buds. 

— Photo:  Jackson  &.  Perkin® 
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The  natural  curve  of  o 
branch  may  form  the 
basic  fine  of  a  good  de¬ 
sign.  Here  the  graceful 
larch  is  used  in  contrast 
with  the  beautiful  mo- 
honia  foliage  which 
forms  the  center  of  inter¬ 
est.  The  arrangement 

could  be  varied  by  add¬ 
ing  a  few  fresh  flowers 
from  time  to  time,  keep¬ 
ing  the  evergreen  design 
permanent.  The  greens 
will  stay  fresh  in  water 
for  several  weeks. 

—Photo:  Jackson  &.  Perkins 


patience.  But  watch  him.  Soon  he  will  be  the  first  to  spot  an  in¬ 
teresting  piece  of  driftwood  or  to  bring  home  a  gift  of  pottery. 

You  yourself  become  more  observant  as  you  walk  through  the 
garden  or  in  the  woods  or  by  the  roadside.  You  become  a  beach¬ 
comber,  perhaps,  or  a  tramp.  A  country  walk  will  have  new  sig¬ 
nificance  as  you , reach  for  new  material  from  the  wonders  of  na¬ 
ture.  You  are  delighted  to  find  a  gnarled  branch,  odd  leaf,  colorful 
seedpods  and  berries.  And  you  have  a  deeper  appreciation  for  the 
abundant  life  which  is  our  heritage. 

Having  lived  for  a  number  of  years  near  a  wooded  hillside 
where  each  spring  the  wild  azalea  thrilled  me  with  its  beauty,  I 
was  once  greatly  embarrassed  when  I  did  not  recognize  the  seed- 
pods  of  the  wild  azalea  cleverly  arranged  in  a  design  entered  in 
a  city  flower  show.  Only  recently  have  I  become  acquainted  with 
the  graceful  bloom  of  the  ever  abundant  weed,  the  lamb’s  quar¬ 
ters,  and  with  the  vivid  chartreuse  of  the  cattail  in  its  early  stage 
of  development. 


Color  All  Year 


One  gladiolus  stalk  and  foliage,  con¬ 
trasted  with  some  blooms  graded  in 
size  and  color,  make  this  interesting 
arrangement. 


Just  a  spray  or  two  of 
Clematis  paniculate 
blooming  late  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  a  few  ivy  leaves 
make  this  pleasing  design. 


Why  not  grow  your  own  material  for  flower  arrangements?  Not 
only  will  the  garden  provide  the  kind  of  plant  forms  and  colors 
needed  but  it  will  give  you  materials 
for  use  indoors  all  through  the  year. 

We  are  fortunate  in  the  area  where  we 
live,  southern  New  Jersey,  to  be  on  the 
borderline  of  vegetation.  Here  is  the 
southern  limit  of  northern  vegetation 
and  the  northern  limit  of  southern  veg¬ 
etation. 

One  time  I  played  a  game  all  by  my¬ 
self.  My  score  was  to  have  some  plant 
color  in  my  garden  each  week  of  the 
year.  I  watched  the  variety  of  plants 
from  week  to  week.  If  there  came  a 
week  when  I  had  no  plants  blooming, 

I  looked  in  my  neighbors’  gardens  and 
noted  what  plants  were  blooming  there. 

My  solitary  game  was  fun.  After  two 
or  three  years  of  challenging  myself,  a 
visiting  neighbor  never  knew  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  triumph  she  gave  me  when  she 
remarked,  “I  notice  that  no  matter 
what  week  T  pass  your  home,  you  al¬ 
ways  hav.e  some  flower  blooming.  There 
is  always  color  in  your  garden.” 

Continuous  color  can  be  had  in  our 
region  from  the  bloom  of  the  witch 
hazel,  winter  aconite,  Christmas  rose  or 
English  daisy  while  snow  may  still  be 
on  the  ‘ground,  to  the  colorful  berries 
of  the  pyracantha,  coral  berry,  and 
some  varieties  of  viburnum  in  late 
winter. 

Gardening  is  never  static.  The  scene 
changes  from  season  to  season.  Spring 
and  autumn  will  offer  a  variety  of  com¬ 
positions  with  which  to  experiment, 
and  the  picture  varies  from  day  to  day. 

It  is  exciting  to  grow  a  new  plant  each 
season  and  to  learn  its  habits,  faults  or 
values.  I  am  always  spurred  by  antici¬ 
pation  when  I  plant  bulbs  in  the  fall 
and  eagerly  await  the  picture  they  will 
make  in  the  spring. 

Gardening  and  flower  arranging 
bring  rich  rewards,  for  through  them 
we  gather  release  from  tension,  we 
find  relaxation,  peace,  friendships,  ad¬ 
venture,  knowledge,  and  joy  in  every¬ 
day  living. 
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FALL . . . 

just  around 
the  corner 


6866—500 
Misses’  14-20 
Women’s  40-44 


bqbb—  Bodice  with  diagonal  de¬ 
tailing  and  slimming  gored  skirt 
lend  an  air  of  individuality  to  this 
fashion  for  misses  and  women.  Ideal 
in  Fall’s  transitional  cottons,  rayon 
flannel  or  lightweight  wool.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  14-20,  Wo¬ 
men’s  40-44.  500. 


8702—  A  basic  with  tremendous 
possibilities!  Makes  the  most  of  jer¬ 
sey,  silks  or  lightweight  wools.  Short 
sleeve  version  has  a  scarf  collar,  % 
sleeve  version  has  an  untrimmed  V 
neck.  Both  have  back  blousing. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes 
12-20,  Women’s  40-42.  500. 


8702-500 
Misses’  12-20 
Women’s  40-42 


8683-350 

Jr.  Misses’  24V2-25V2 
Misses’  25-30 


8b8d  -  Backbo  ne  of  many  a 
wardrobe— the  pencil-slim  skirt  with 
saddle-stitched  darts.  Quick  ’N 
Easy  pattern  requires  only  1  yard 
of  54"  fabric.  Recommended  fabrics: 
cotton,  synthetics  or  wool.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Jr.  Misses’  sizes  24 V2  to 
25 V2,  Misses:  25-30.  350. 


oboU—  Counterpart  of  the  slim 
skirt,  the  overblouse.  Here,  buttoned 
in  front,  with  roll-up  sleeves,  banded 
at  the  hip-tip.  Make  it  in  cotton 
broadcloth,  rayon  crepe  or  sheer 
wool.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’ 
sizes  12-18.  350. 


8680-350 
Misses’  12-18 


For  Fashion  News  at  your  fingertips 

See  The  Butterick  Fail-Winter  Pattern  Book 

Order  a  copy  with  your  patterns!  Only  500 


ttw  A,. r, 

iiillllliW 


10  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers 
dearly.  Enclose  total  amount  of  patterns  and  send  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE 
c/o  THE  BUTTERICK  CO. 

161  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  13,  New  York 
Add  50  cents  for  copy  of  our  new  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book. 


Gain  A  Year- PLANT  NOW 

»q>uiM  si 

RAWBER 

( 

25  plants' 


sr 


25  for  $2.00 
50  for  3.25 
1 00  for  5.00 


250  for  $10.00 
500  for  18.00 
000  for  30.00 


All  Prices  Postpaid 


Each  plant  yields  ^  pints  a  year! 


ThousandsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry : 
NOW  READY!  — Stern's  miracle 
“EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor  1  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

•Stern's  Nurseries 

Dept.  M-2.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without*  charge ! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 
last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1959 


iyerh’T  nurseries”  Dent.  M-2,  Geneva,  N.  Y 
Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  S2.00 

[~1  50  for  $3.25  Nome - 

□  100  for  $5.00 

□  250  for  $10.00  Address - i - 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00  City - Stole - 

Postpaid 
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10  TO  33  YEARS 


MAJOR  FARM  IMPROVEMENTS 
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Right  now  is  the  time  to  plan  ahead  —  to  see  your  farm  as  you 
want  it  to  be  in  the  years  to  come.  And  now  is  the  time  to  begin 
to  realize  those  plans,  to  make  important  purchases,  add  land, 
modernize  your  home.  The  way  to  do  it?  A  Federal  Lank  Bank 
Loan  is  the  answer.  Determine  your  needs  now.  Then  discuss  your 
plans  with  your  NFLA.  We’ll  make  the  arrangement  that’s  best 
for  you  .  .  .  loans  may  be  paid  over  periods  of  10  to  33  years. 


NEED  MONEY? 

"Can  do!"  says  Kandoo 

For  full  information  see  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  soon,  or  write  Dept. 
AB-9,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  'Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  folder 


OHN  COOPER 

2nd  St.  Hackensack, 
Dealers  Wanted 


CO. 

N.  J. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


(506)  26 
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MIDSUMMER  MEALS 

By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


MAKE  the  most 
of  August  and 
September  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  fruits,  as 
well  as  the  end  of 
early  season  favor¬ 
ites.  Enjoy  all  of 
them  while  they 
last,  and  keep  the 
“V”  for  vitamins  in 
those  vegetables, 
too!  Don’t  let  them 
wilt.  Most  vegetables,  especially  deep 
green  ones,  are  excellent  for  vitamin  A 
and  C  when  harvested,  but  wilting  de¬ 
stroys  much  of  the  fragile  vitamin  C. 
Even  crisping  the  vegetables  will  not 
restore  this  vitamin,  so  get  them  into 
the  refrigerator  as  soon  as  possible. 

Cook  vegetables  by  any  metHod.  .  . 
boil,  fry,  bake,  or  broil.  When  you  boil, 
don’t  over-cook  for  best  flavor  and 
color.  Use  y2  teaspoon  salt  and  y2  to 
1  cup  water,  depending  on  cooking 
time.  Bring  water  to  boil,  add  vege¬ 
tables,  cover  pan,  return  to  boil,  and 
reduce  heat.  Shredded  vegetables  will 
cook  in  3  to  5  minutes;  snap  beans  in 
15  to  20  minutes;  green  limas  in  20  to 
30  minutes.  Serve  promptly. 

For  best  color,  flavor,  and  texture, 
tomatoes  should  be  ripened  in  good 
light  at  room  temperature,  or  a  little 
below  (between  60  and  70  degrees). 
Never  wrap  tomatoes  to  keep  dark. 
New  research  shows  that  the  tradition¬ 
al  practice  of  ripening  on  a  sunny 


warm  window  sill  is  not  the  best  meth¬ 
od.  The  heat,  not  the  light,  is  wrong 
for  ripening. 

Here  are  tasty  recipes  your  family 
will  enjoy: 

FRIED  TOMATOES  AND  CREAM  GRAVY 

Allow  about  1  large  ripe  tomato  for 
each  serving.  Remove  stem  ends  and 
cut  each  tomato  in  halves  or  thirds. 
Dredge  each  slice  with  seasoned  flour 
to  your  liking — just  salt  and  pepper  or 
add  a  dash  of  your  favorite  herbs. 
Brown  in  hot  fat — butter,  cooking  oil, 
or  bacon  fat. 

Carefully  remove  to  a  heated  platter 
(placing  slices  on  toast,  if  desired). 
Add  to  fat  in  skillet  1  to  2  tablespoons 
flour  (depending  on  number  of  toma¬ 
toes  fried),  blend  well,  and  slowly  add 
lVs  to  2  cups  milk.  Cook  until  thick¬ 
ened  with  constant  stirring.  Pour  over 
tomatoes  and  garnish  with  crisp  bacon 
slices. 

NOTE:  Fried  green  tomatoes  are 
liked  by  many.  Slice  tomatoes  from 
which  stem  end  has  been  removed  about 
Vz  to  y2  -inch,  dip  each  slice  into  egg 
beaten  with  a  little  water  and  then  in¬ 
to  seasoned  cracker  crumbs.  Fry  as  for 
ripe  tomatoes,  cooking  until  tender. 
Serve  plain  or  with  cream  gravy. 

PRESERVING  TOMATOES 

Everyone  cans  tomatoes,  but  why 
not  try  freezing  juice  or  stewed  toma¬ 
toes  if  you  have  freezer  space? 


For  frozen  juice,  wash,  sort,  and  trim 
vine-ripened  tomatoes,  allowing  about 
2 y2  to  3  pounds  for  each  quart  juice. 
Cut  in  eighths  and  simmer  5  to  10  min¬ 
utes  without  added  water.  Press 
through  a  sieve  and  add  1  teaspoon 
salt  for  each  quart.  Cool,  pour  into 
freezing  containers,  allowing  about  1 
inch  head  space,  seal  and  freeze. 

For  stewed  tomatoes,  remove  stem 
ends,  peel,  and  quarter.  Cover  and  cook 
until  tender.  Place  pan  with  tomatoes 
in  cold  water  to  cool.  Pack  into  con¬ 
tainers  with  1  y2  inches  head  space, 
seal,  and  freeze. 

NEW  CABBAGE  WITH  SOUR  CREAM  SAUCE 

1  medium  head  cabbage 
1  inch  boiling  water 
y2  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  sour  cream 
14  cup  cabbage  liquid 
Salt  to  taste 

1  tablespoon  chopped  fresh  chives 

Wash  cabbage  and  cut  in  wedges. 
Cook  in  the  boiling  water  to  which  salt 
has  been  added.  Cook  uncovered  for  5 
minutes,  then  cover,  and  cook  until  just 
crisp-tender  (about  8  to  10  minutes). 
Place  wedges  on  warm  serving  platter 
and  pour  over  them  the  sour  cream 
which  has  been  heated  (not  boiled) 
with  cabbage  liquid,  and  salt  to  taste. 
Garnish  with  the  fresh  chopped  chives. 
Serves  6. 

STUFFED  GREEN  PEPPERS 

6  medium  sized  green  peppers 
1  egg 

1  teaspoon  salt 
%  teaspoon  pepper 
3  tablespoons  minced  onion 
1  cup  fresh  or  cooked  tomatoes 
1  cup  soft  bread  crumbs 
%  pound  ground  raw  beef 

Cut  slices  from  stem  ends  of  pep¬ 
pers.  Remove  seeds  and  wash.  Parboil 
about  5  minutes  in  boiling  salted  water. 
Beat  egg  slightly,  add  salt,  pepper,  on¬ 
ions,  tomatoes,  and  bread  crumbs.  Let 
soak  for  5  minutes.  Add  ground  beef 
and  mix  well.  Fill  green  peppers  with 
meat  mixture  and  arrange  upright  in 
greased  baking  dish.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  (375°)  about  40  minutes. 
Serves  6. 

NOTE:  Cooked  shrimp  or  cooked 
chicken  may  be  used  in  place  of  beef. 

GREEN  BEAN  AND  VEGETABLE  SALAD 

2  cups  cut-up,  cooked  green  beans 
1  cup  finely  shredded  cabbage 

1  cup  shredded  carrots 

1  cup  diced  fresh  tomatoes 

2  tablespoons  chopped  onion 
2  tablespoons  mayonnaise 

2  tablespoons  sour  cream 
/8  teaspoon  pepper 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
Garden  lettuce 
Radish  roses 
Green  pepper  rings 

Combine  beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  to¬ 
matoes,  and  onion.  Combine  mayon¬ 
naise,  sour  cream,  pepper,  and  lemon 
juice.  Pour  over  vegetables  and  toss 
lightly.  Serve  on  crisped  garden  lettuce 
and  garnish  with  radish  roses  and  green 
pepper  rings.  Serves  6. 

CAULIFLOWER  WITH  MUSHROOMS 

1  medium  head  cauliflower 

1  cup  mushrooms,  sliced,  fresh 
or  canned 

2  tablespoons  butter 
2  tablespoons  flour 

14  cup  cream  and  /2  cup  mush¬ 
room  liquor,  OR 
1  cup  milk  and  cream 
Salt  and  pepper 

Remove  leaves  from  cauliflower. 
Boil  head  whole  in  salted  boiling  water 
until  tender.  Drain  and  place  in  hot 
serving  dish.  Cook  mushrooms  in  the 
butter  until  tender.  Add  the  flour, 
cream  and  mushroom  liquor  and  cook 
until  thickened.  Season  to  taste  and 
pour  over  the  cauliflower.  Serves  6. 

NOTE:  If  you  wish,  divide  cauli¬ 
flower  into  flowerets  before  cooking. 
Also,  grated  cheese  may  be  added  to 
mushroom  sauce  if  desired. 

HOME-FREEZING  PEACHES 

A  big  crop  of  peaches  is  promised 
this  year,  so  plan  to  freeze  an  extra 
supply.  Choose  firm,  ripe  peaches  with 


New  in  principle  —  field  engineered  —  the 
only  heater  that  offers  the  convenience  of 
gas  or  oil  with  the  economy  of  wood.  Save 
up  to  80%  in  actual  fuel  costs!  RITEWAY's 
patented  complete  combustion  features 
take  the  labor  out  of  burning  wood. 


FOR  HEALTHFUL  HEATING  COMFORT,  FOR 
UNSURPASSED  PERFORMANCE  AND 
ECONOMY,  RITEWAY  INVITES 
COMPARISON  WITH  ANY  IN  THE  WORLDI 


FEATURES:  thermostatically  con¬ 
trolled  temperatures,  dual  range  con¬ 
trol,  electrically  welded  heavy  duty 
construction,  large  fuel  magazine,  per¬ 
manently  air  tight  and  smoke  tight, 
two-toned  cabinets  in  silicone  enamel 
for  modern  homes  —  and  many  others! 


SAVES 
UP  TO 


IN  FUEL 
COSTS 


Mfg.  of  RITEWAY  automatic  wood 
burning  furnaces  for  forced  air,  steam 
or  hot  water  home  heating  systems. 


See  your  nearest  RITEWAY  dealer,  or  write  directly  to: 

RITEWAY  MANUFACTURING  Co, 

Get  all  the  facts  —  let  us  send  you  free  literature 


j  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue 

voure  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
#  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 

American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry 
HIO  V  I II  £  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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no  green  or  hard  spots  to  freeze  in 
halves  or  slices  in  ‘either  sirup  or  sugar 
Use  very  ripe  peaches  to  crush  01 
make  into  -puree  for  freezing.  To  help 
prevent  darkening,  work  with  small 
batches  and  slice  directly  into  cold 
sirup. 

To  make  5  y2  cups  sirup,  dissolve  3 
cups  sugar  in  4  cups  water  and  boil  5 
minutes.  Cool.  Add  V2  teaspoon  of  cry¬ 
stalline  vitamin  C  to  each  4  cups  cold 
sirup.  Measure  %  cup  sirup  into  each 
pint  container  to  be  filled.  Then  slice 
peaches  directly  into  the  sirup.  Allow 
1  to  1V2  pounds  peaches  for  each  pint 
container.  Wash,  cut  in  half,  remove 
pits  and  skin  by  hand.  To  hold  slices 
down  in  sirup)  put  crumpled  parch¬ 
ment  paper  or  locker  paper  on  top. 
Leave  head  space:  y2  inch  for  pints  and 
1  inch  for  quarts  in  containers  with 
straight  sides  and  wide  tops;  %  inch 
for  pints  and  1  y2  inches  for  quarts  in 
containers  with  narrow  tops.  Wipe 
clean  the  sealing  edges,  seal,  label,  and 
freeze. 

FROZEN  PEACH  JAM 

You  will  want  to  make  some  of  this 
easy  peach  jam  with  the  fresh  flavor 
of  uncooked  peaches  to  use  later  in 
sandwiches,  on  toast,  or  as  topping  for 
ice  cream,  puddings,  and  other  des¬ 
serts. 

Measure  3  cups  crushed  peaches 
(takes  about  2 y2  pounds)  into  a  large 
mixing  bowl.  Add  5  cups  sugar,  mix 
well,  and  let  stand  for  20  minutes,  stir¬ 
ring  occasionally.  Dissolve  one  pack¬ 
age  powdered  pectin  in  1  cup  water, 
bring  to  boil,  and  boil  for  one  minute, 
Add  this  solution  to  the  peach-sugar 
mixture  and  stir  for  two  minutes. 

Ladle  the  jam  into  jelly  glasses  or 
suitable  freezer  containers  leaving  14- 
inch  head  space.  Cover  containers  and 
let  stand  24  to  48  hours,  or  until  jam 
has  set.  Then  cover  jam  with  1,4  -inch 
layer  of  hot  paraffin. 

Store  in  refrigerator  for  a  few 
months,  or  up  to  a  year'in  the  freezer, 
At  room  temperature  it  will  mold  or 
ferment  in  a  short  time.  Once  a  con¬ 
tainer  is  opened,  the  jam  should  be  kept 
in  the  refrigerator  and  used  within  a 
few  days.  Makes  about  6  jelly  glasses. 

—  A.  A.  — 

We’ll  See  You 
At  The  Fair ! 

IF  YOU  ARE  going  to  the  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  this  year,  be 
sure  to  stop  in  at  the  women's  build¬ 
ing  (Harriet  May  Mills  Bldg.)  on  the 
day  that  bread  and  rolls  entries  in  the 
New  York  State  Fair  Foods  Contest 
are  being  judged,  September  5.  Mrs. 
Alberta  Shackelton,  whose  delicious 
recipes  you  will  find  on  this  page  and 
in  every  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  will  be  there  judging  entries 
that  day  and  will  be  delighted  to  have 
you  stop  and  say 'heller  to  her. 

The  New  York  State  Fair  Foods 
Contest  runs  from  August  29  to  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  and  is  just  one  of  the  many 
big  attractions  in  the  women’s  build 
ing.  Daily  fashion  shows  are  planned 
.  .  .  and  you’ll  need  to  get  there  early 
for  those,  as  the  auditorium  is  always 
packed  for  these  events. 

Don’t  miss  the  exhibits  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  home  demonstration  units,  showing 
outstanding  homemaking  projects  an- 
skills.  In  the  women’s  building,  y°^  , 

also  see  fascinating  needlework  entries 
in  the  home  arts  section,  in  charge  0 
Mrs.  Irene  Lavery. 

Over  in  the  Dairy  Building  at  the 
State  Fair,  you  will  find  our  AMEiw  AN 
Agriculturist  booth,  with  some  of  us  • 
always  there  to  greet  you.  Da^ 
Weatherby  will  be  in  charge  of  ol'r 
booth,  both  at  the  New  York  Sta  e 
Fair  and  the  New  England  Exposition. 
Be  sure  to  look  us  up.  We  think  tie 
fairs  are  a  wonderful  opportunity  0 
meet  old  and  new  friends,  to  see  ^ 
prize  winning  products  of  farm  un 
home,  and  to  learn  what’s  new.  Ma  e 
Hebei,  Home  Editor 
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\V lull's  Y our  Hobby  ? 

Hobby  Letters  From  our  Readers 


Sparc-Time  Business 

EVERAL  years  ago  I  started 
selling  boxes  of  greeting  cards 
as  a  hobby,  and  a  friend  sug¬ 
gested  my  getting  a  Social  Se¬ 
curity  number  as  a  self-employed  per¬ 
son  “and  really  taking  the  spare-time 
business  seriously.”  It  seemed  foolish, 
but  I  got  the  number  ( applying  at  the 
nearest  office)  and  started  to  see  what 
I  could  do. 

I  sent  for  sample  boxes  and  catalogs 
from  the  best-sounding  advertisements 
in  several  magazines  and  studied  them 
with  my  possible  customers  in  mind, 
finally  working  out  a  plan  I’ve  fol¬ 
lowed  ever  since. 

First:  I  handle  only  the  best  items 
I  can  find  to  sell  in  what  has  proved 
(in  my  case)  the.popular  price  range — 
$1.00  to  $1.25,  with  only  an  occasional 
item  above  or  below  those  prices. 

Second:  I  buy  a  small  stock  ahead 
so  a  customer  can  be  supplied  at  once. 
Often  this  makes  more  sales  than  if 
a  customer  had  to  order  and  wait  for 
delivery  (which  on  popular  items  is 
sometimes  delayed!).  If  one  can  possi¬ 
bly  anticipate  what  -is  likely  to  be  popu¬ 
lar  (and  it  becomes  fairly  easy  after 
awhile),  and  if  one  can  spare  the  price 
of  even  a  small  stock  of  cards  and 
gift  items,  it  is  a  double-saving,  for  it 
saves  money  to  buy  in  quantity  as  well 
as  permits  on-the-spot  sales. 

Third:  I  handle  a  complete  line  of 
cards — Birthday,  Get  Well,  Sympathy, 
All-occasion,  Thank  You,  Easter, 
Christmas,  Birth-Announcements  and 
Baby  Congratulations;  also,  a  wide 
variety  of  stationery,  plain  or  decor¬ 
ated,  note  or  regular  size. 

I  also  handle  a  good  assortment  of 
gifts  for  children  (books,  games,  etc., 
—nothing  flimsy  and  nothing  likely  to 
be  found  outside  of  large  city  stores). 
I  have  gifts  for  adults,  too.  Among 
popular  gifts  for  the  latter  are  tele¬ 
phone  pencils,  a  purse  flashlight  that 
dips  to  the  mirror  pocket  of  a  hand¬ 
bag  and  has  a  tiny  mirror  at  the  back 
that  slides  up  when  needed;  address 
books,  sewing  aids,  a  tfny  case  .for  a 
purse)  with  sewing  needs  and  a  memo 
Pad;  folding  slippers  in  a  plastic  case, 
a  suede  brush  and  a  nylon  clothes 
brush  in  a  case  the  size  of  a  compact; 
a  folding  toothbrush  in  a  plastic  case; 
salt  and  pepper  sets  for  collectors,  a 
glove-holder  for  a  handbag  and  “other 
articles  too 'numerous  to  mention.” 

I  also  have  samples  of  personalized 
cards  and  stationery,  for  which  I  take 
orders. 

There  are  other  ways  to  run  such  a 
business.  For  example,  you  can  have 
samples  only,  and  show  them,  take  or- 
^rs,  collect  a  third  of  the  price  and 
the  balance  on  delivery.  This  requires 
oss  original  outlay,  but  I  wouldn’t 
have  liked  it  so  well.  Keeping  many 
jtems  on  hand  often  sells  articles  that 
le  customers  wouldn’t  or  couldn’t  wait 
0r’  such  as  unexpected  shower,  party 
or  hread-and-butter  gifts. 

v  Siting  started  is  usually  easy  — 
Reefing  cards  are  indispensable  these 
ays,  and  if  you  have  especially  attrac- 
ones  of  fine  quality  they  practi- 
aily  sell  themselves.  In  buying  your 
,  oc*’  I  have  one  special  suggestion  — 
°Xes  °f  12  or  14  (or  even  16  in  Christ- 
ias  cards)  are  better  business  than 
°se  with  21.  The  latter  are  a  fine 
$1*2  ^0r  ^ie  cus*'omer  the  $1-00  to 
...  5  Pnce;  they  are  good  cards 
.  °ugh  of  course  not  so  nice  as  the 
--  with  fewer  cards),  but  from  the 
er  s  point  of  view  it  is  better  not 
j.  stock  them!  They  cut  down  the 
dorn'°ver,  for  they  last  longer  and  one 
msn  t  get  the  customer  back  so  soon. 


customers  usually  call  on  me,  as 


it  isn’t  possible  for  me  to  get  out  much 
with  samples.  When  they  call  for  some 
specific  item,  I  make  it  a  point  to  show 
them  anything  else  I  have  (after  their 
original  need  is  supplied)  so  they’ll 
know  what  I  have  in  stock.  Often  this 
leads  to  one  or  more  immediate  extra 
sales.  Nearly  always  it  brings  custom¬ 
ers  back  for  other  items  they’ve  seen. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
cards  in  your  12-  or  14-to-a-box  assort¬ 
ments  are  15-  to  25-cent  values  if 
bought  separately  in  stores. 

Start  “pushing”  your  Christmas 
cards  in  July!  If  you  don’t  someone  else 
will,  and  with  the  card-selling  now  be¬ 
ing  done  by  organization's  and  such, 
something  along  the  lines  of  a  combin¬ 
ation  early  bird  and  better  mousetrap  is 
needed  to  bring  you  the  customers  and 
the  sales! 

For  “self-employed”  Social  Security, 
you  pay  when  you  pay  your  regular  in¬ 
come  tax.  To  qualify  for  it,  you  have 
to  show  a  profit  of  $100.00  per  quarter 
(3  months),  or  $400  for  a  year.  It  takes 
work  and  planning  to  do  this,  but  it 
is  worth  the  effort.  —  Mabelle  Robert, 
New  York. 

Writing  Family  History 

FOR  MANY  years  I  have  written  ar¬ 
ticles  on  topics  of  interest  to  myself, 
short  poems,  etc.  I  have  never  tried  to 
sell  these  but  have  done  it  for  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  doing  the  research  and  cre¬ 
ating  my  “masterpiece.” 

At  present  I  am  trying  to  write  a 
story  of  my  family  history.  Some  very 
amazing  and  interesting  things  have 
come  to  light.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of 
research  and  involves  buying,  borrow¬ 
ing,  and  renting  some  old  and  rare 
books.  Now  I  am  searching  for  a  book 
entitled,  “The  Bartletts;  the  American 
Progenitors  of  the  Family  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Descendants  of  John 
Weymouth  and  Cumberland,”  by  T.  E. 
Bartlett. 

When  I  find  this  book,  I  shall  be  able 
to  complete  my  story.  I  shall  not  try  to 
have  it  published,  but  many  friends 
and  many  more  members  of  the  family 
have  asked  for  mimeographed  copies. 
I  feel  that  if  this  brings  pleasure  to 
others  as  well  as  myself  it  is  really  a 
worthwhile  hobby. — Mrs.  A.  M.  Hadley, 
Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

Old  Post  Cards 

ONE  of  my  hobbies  is  collecting  old 
post  cards  that  were  mailed  before 
1920.  In  those  days  they  were  issued 
for  each  holiday,  the  same  as  now,  but 
I  think  they  brought  out  the  meaning 
of  the  occasion  better  than  cards  to¬ 
day. 

There  were  lovely  cards  for  Fourth 
of  July,  for  Lincoln’s  and  Washington’s 
birthdays,  and  for  special  occasions. 
The  scenes  and  emblems  were  some¬ 
times  embossed  with  glittering  lines, 
and  had  rich  color. 

Odd  cards  are  interesting,  too.  I  have 
two  leather  ones,  and  one  of  tin  show¬ 
ing  a  historical  building.  Also  some 
which  when  held  up  to  the  light  have 
transparent  cut-outs  that  are  very 
beautiful. 

I  have  saved  all  in  my  family  for 
years,  have  swapped  for  some,  and 
strangers  and  friends  have  added  oth¬ 
ers.  A  different  card  brings  new  plea¬ 
sure. 

I  wish  your  Hobby  page  came  every 
issue  and  could  contain  a  little  listing 
of  new  hobbyists  what  they  collect  or 
create;  also,  a  question  and  answer 
section.  One  person  could  help  out  an¬ 
other. — Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Crandall,  9  Belle- 
mead  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


by  Kay  Eichelberger 

New  York  State  College  oj 
Home  Economics 

i'onnecling  Rooms 

Can  you  give  me  some  help  in  choosing 
a  color  to  paint  both  my  living  room  and 
dining  room,  which  have  a  large  opening 
between  them?  They  have  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure,  with  the  living  room  on  the  north 
end.  The  carpeting  is  light  green,  furniture 
mostly  brown,  with  one  large  wine  col¬ 
ored  chair  and  one  beige. 

—Mrs.  J.H.R.,  New  York 

In  asking  for  assistance  in  colors  for 
your  rooms,  it  is  always  a  good  idea  to 
mention  the  color  of  your  walls  which 
you  want  to  change.  We  also  fry  to 
choose  a  color  you  and  your  family  en¬ 
joy  living  with,  so  mention  preferable 
colors. 

When  two  rooms  are  connected,  they 
will  look  larger  if  both  are  painted  the 
same  color  or  one  a  lighter  value  of  the 
other,  painting  the  woodwbrk  the  same 
as  the  walls.  If  the  rooms  are  long  and 
narrow,  paint  the  two  end  walls  a 
darker  value  of  the  side  walls,  and  this 
will  make  the  rooms  appear  less  long 
and  wider. 

Since  your  rooms  have  a  south  and  a 
north  exposure,  there  are  several  colors 
to  choose  from.  You  can  paint  the  walls 
a  light  gi'een,  similar  to  the  rug,  or  a 
light  rose  beige  which  would  harmonize 
with  your  rug  and  both  chairs.  Which¬ 
ever  color  you  choose,  gray  the  color  by 
using  a  small  amount  of  its  comple¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  a  background  color  for 
your  furniture. 

Hark  Kitchen 

Could  you  give  me  some  color  sugges¬ 
tions  for  my  kitchen?  It  is  dark  with  only 
one  window  and  that  faces  the  porch.  The 
walls  have  always  been  white  with  red 
trim  and  accents.  Would  either  light  aqua 
or  light  gray  look  all  right?  My  husband 
dislikes  yellow.  Should  the  ceiling  be 
white  or  the  wall  color? 

— Mrs.  E.D.,  New  York 

All  dark  rooms  should  be  painted 
white  or  a  very  light  color.  Light  gray 
will  harmonize  with  all  colors  better 
than  aqua,  unless  you  use  a  very  light 
grayed  aqua.  The  wall  color  you  choose 
should  also  harmonize  with  the  floor 
color  and  curtains,  which  you  have  not 
spoken  of. 

The  woodwork  as  trim  should  be 
painted  the  same  as  the  wall  color,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  small  room.  Ceilings  of 
average  height  can  be  painted  the  same 
as  the  walls;  very  lpw  ones  should  be 
painted  white  or  a  very  light  shade  of 
the  wall  color.  Very  high  ceilings 
should  be  painted  a  darker  shade  of  the 
wall  color. 


RELEASE 

By  Elaine  V.  Emans 

Anxiety  and  I  were  wed 
Unnumbered  years  ago. 
And  troubled  was  the  life 
Before  he  let  me  go. 


I.ed 


For  I  wore  fretting  down  the  years 
I  never  should  have  worn. 

And  I  gave  birth  to  sickly  fears 
I  never  should  have  borne. 

But  oh,  our  ways  are  parted  now. 
And  I've  no  words  for  telling  how 
Incomparably  good  it  is 
To  be  no  longer  his. 


BEATRICE  FINBUEr* 


She’s  always  satisfied  most 
with  a  BRAND  that’s 
made  a  NAME  for  itself! 


“I.  MADE  IT...  and  I 

make  sure  that  the  best 
materials  and  workman¬ 
ship  go  into  any  product 
with  my  name  on  it.  Natu¬ 
rally,  people  blame  me  if 
my  product  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  they  stop  buying 
it.  I  can’t  risk  turning  out 
anything  that  may  be  only 
‘second-best.’  ” 


“1  SOLD  IT  ...  recom¬ 
mended  it  because  the 
name  it  has  made  for  itself 
tells  me  it’s  one  of  the  best, 
most  up-to-date  products 
in  its  field.  In  fact,  a  good 
brand  name  is  the  best 
guarantee  my  customers  can 
have  when  they  buy.  And 
for  me,  too  ...  I  know 
they’ll  buy  it  again.” 


“I  BOUGHT  IT  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  it’s  an  advertised 
brand  I  can  trust  complete¬ 
ly.  I  just  won’t  risk  my 
family’s  welfare  on  some 
product  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about — even  when 
they  say  it’s  ‘just  as  good.’ 
I  feel  safer,  somehow,  when 
I  stick  to  a  brand  I  know  I 
can  depend  on.” 


BRAND  NAMES  FOUNDATION,  INC. 
437  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y.. 


CANCER 


If  cancer  is  detected  in  its 
early,  localized  stage,  the 
chances  for  cure  are  very 
much  better.  Play  it  safe 
and  smart.  See  your  doctor 
for  a  checkup  every  year. 


And  fight  cancer  with  a  check! 

k 


Mail  it  to 
CANCER, 
cl o  your  local 
post  office 
—NOW 


AMERICAN 

CANCER 

SOCIETY 
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START  EARLY  BE  PATIENT  DON’T  SCOLD 

Our  Readers  Tell: 


How  To  Train  A  Cow 


First  Prize  Letter 


AS  YOU  said,  “Work”  and  “Pa¬ 
tience”  are  the  key  words  in  train¬ 
ing  a  good  cow  dog.  I  can  remember 
very  vividly  the  day  my  father  brought 
home  the  half-grown  Shepherd  pup 
that  later  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  cow  dogs  in  our 
EARLY  area.  Visitors  at  our 

TRAINING  home  always  delighted 

in  watching  her  work, 
and  when  she  grew  older  and  had  pup¬ 
pies,  we  had  requests  for  them  even  be¬ 
fore  they  were  born,  so  I  don’t  think 
I’m  alone  in  my  opinion  of  her. 


“Ring”  had  very  obviously  never 
made  the  acquaintance  of  cows  when 
Dad  bought  her,  and  she  was  terribly 
frightened  of  them  and  had  to  be  lit¬ 
erally  dragged  near  them  at  first.  So  he 
let  her  take  it  slow  an(i  get  to  know  the 
family,  the  farm,  and  the  animals  be¬ 
fore  he  made  any  attempt  to  teach  her 
her  duties. 

The  training  began  with  building  up 
her  confidence.  She  was  taken  along  to 
get  them  (on  a  leash  at  first)  and  care¬ 
fully  protected  from  the  bullying  that 
some  cows  dearly  love  to  try  on  a 
young  dog.  Next  she  was  taught  to 
maneuver  any  strays  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  and  to  nip  the  heels  if  absolutely 
necessary  to  start  them,  but  never, 
never,  to  run  a  cow  or  to  bite  .the  tail, 
flanks,  or  head.  One  of  Dad’s  pet  peeves 
was  the  cow  dog  who  brought  the  herd 
in  all  excited  and  hard  to  handle,  as  he 
said  it  cut  down  production  as  well  as 
making  it  twice  as  hard  to  do  chores. 

Next  came  her  try-out  on  her  own 
and  we  were  delighted  with  the  few  di¬ 
rections  she  needed  to  bring  the  herd 
in.  From  there  it  was  only  one  more 
easy  step  to  sending  her  off  at  5:00 
o’clock  each  night  all  alone.  While  we 
got  things  set  for  milking  she  would 
hunt  up  the  cows,  sometimes  about  % 
of  a  mile  from  home,  and  would  very 
rarely  be  short  any  when  she  arrived. 

The  last  step  she  took  all  by  herself, 
as  even  we  who  had  worked  with  her 
didn’t  expect  her  to  be  able  to  tell  time! 
However,  that  is  what  happened.  One 
night  we  were  late  for  some  reason  and 
when  we  looked  for  Ring  she  was  no¬ 
where  around.  Soon,  however,  we  saw 
the  cows  coming  down  the  valley,  and 
there  she  was,  right  on  schedule!  Her 
instinct  must  have  told  her  that  the 
right  time  had  arrived  and  she  took 
the  responsibility  for  doing  her  part  of 
the  job  without  further  need  of  direc¬ 
tion. 


Since  we  raised  most  of  our  own  re¬ 
placements,  our  cattle  probably  were 
easier  to  handle  than  many  herds,  but 
Ring  was  no  “sissy”  once  she  had 
learned  that  she  was  in  charge,  and 
any  cow  who  tried  to  boss  her  promptly 
felt  her  sharp  little  teeth  in  its  heels. 
It  only  took  a  lesson  or  two  and  the 
animal  learned  that  she  meant  business. 

It  really  was  an  unforgettable  sight 
to  see  her  circle  the  large,  spread-out 
herd  and  give  a  bark  or  two  for  a  sig¬ 


nal.  All  the  heads  would  come  up  and  in 
a  few  moments  every  animal  would 
turn  toward  home  and,  with  no  hurry 
at  all,  start  to  string  out  in  an  orderly 
line. 

I  could  go  on  for  pages  reminiscing 
about  things  she  did,  but  the  best 
short  advice  I  cart  give  to  anyone  train¬ 
ing  a  cow  dog  is  to  take  it  easy  and  to 
work  with  your  dog  until  he  is  so  sure 
of  your  wishes  that  he  never  feels  con¬ 
fused  or  uncertain  of  his  duties  or  the 
proper  method  of  carrying  them  out. 
Dogs  love  praise  and  will  try  very  hard 
to  do  the  things  that  earn  it  for  them, 
whether  it  is  doing  little  tricks  for  the 
children’s  delight  or  doing  a  really  man- 
sized  job  of  work! — Mrs.  C.  H.  Miller, 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 

NEVER  CHANGE  COMMANDS 

WAS  75  years  old  when  I  retired 
from  the  farm  and  have  loved,  and 
trained  more  or  less,  seven  different 
dogs.  The  first  and  most  important 
thing  is  to  discourage  them  from  going 
to  the  cows’  heads. 

A  dog  nearing  a  year  old  is  mature 
enough  to  begin  training.  Using  a  dog’s 
name  often  seems  to  give  a  sense  of 
belonging.  Take  the  pup  with  you  and 
talk  to  him  in  rounding  up  the  cows, 
and  point  and  make  motions  as  you  go 
along  with  him  or  her.  'To  point  soon 
means  to  go.  Before  long  the  dog  is 
doing  it  all  alone. 

Dogs  will  turn  cows  into  different 
fields  if  you  will  call  their  name  and 
say  “head  them.”  Whatever  commands 
are  used,  make  them  short  and  never 
change. 

I  bought  a  white  Collie  pup  in  1916 
an’d  named  him  Duke.  After  a  time  he 
habitually  went  into  the  pasture  and 
got  the  cows  all  alone. 

One  night  I  remarked  that  it  was 
time  to  get  the  cows.  He  heard  me  and, 
unnoticed,  went  after  the  cows  an<d 
brought  them  all  to  the  barns.  He  was 
afraid  of  thundershowers  and  would 
cling  close  to  us,  yet  he  was  caught  in 
a  thundershower  getting  the  cows  and 
brought  them  to  the  barns  regardless. 

When  I  think  of  the  love  and  devo¬ 
tion  of  my  dogs  in  my  life,  I  feel  very 
humble. — H.  R.  Stuart,  Lunenburg ,  Vt. 

SWIMS  AFTER  COWS 

HEN  my  sister  and  I  were  young 
we  lived  on  a  farm,  and- had  to  go 
after  the  cows  at  milking  time.  This 
meant  that  quite  often  we  had  to  walk 
a  long  distance  through  a  brushy 
swamp  around  a  pond,  which  divided 
the  pasture. 

One  summer,  we  were  given  a  black 
and  tan  dog  named  Jip.  She  was  only 
a  mongrel, ,  but  quite  intelligent. 

We  decided  to  teach  her  to  drive  the 
cows,  so  we  took  her  with  us  each  night 
when  we  went  after  them.  She  watched 
us  very  intently  for  awhile,  while  we 
rounded  up  the  cows,  and  soon  she  was 
barking  at  their  heels  and  trying  to 
drive  them  too. 

To  get  Jip  to  swim  the  pond,  in  order 
to  drive  the  cows  around,  was  where 
the  fun  began.  She  was  afraid  of  the 
water  and  would  not  go  in. 

She  was  used  to  bringing  back  sticks 
to  us  which  we  had  thrown,  so  we  de¬ 
cided  to  throw  some  into  the  water  and 
see  what  happened.  It  worked,  and  be¬ 
fore  long  she  was  brave  enough  to  go 
into  the  water  and  bring  the  sticks 


back.  Each  time  we  threw  the  sticks 
farther  away  so  that  she  had  a  longer 
distance  to  swim. 

We  kept  this  up  for  several  days,  un¬ 
til  Jip  was  able  to  overcome  her  fear, 
and  swim  across  the  pond.  Once  she 
was  on  the  other  side,  she  lost  no  time 
in  driving  the  cows  around,  where  she 
proudly  rnpt  us,  and  won  our  praise. 

After  this,  we  never  had  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  edge  Of  the  pond,  for  Jip  had 
learned  her  lesson  well.— M rs.  Gladys 
H.  Bickford,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

DON'T  SCOLD 

I 

START  training  a  dog  when  about  5 
or  6  months  old. 

Take  the  dog  on  a  short  leash  every 
time  you  get  the  cows.  Don’t  say  any¬ 
thing  to  the  dog,  just  drive  the  cows  as 
you  would  if  the  dog  was  not  there. 
After  a  little  while  the  dog  will  want 
to  go  after  the  stray  cow  and  bring  her 
back  ipto  the  bunch. 

Then  it  is  time  to  take  the  dog  on  a 
long  rope  (clothes  line  is  good)  let  the 
dog  bring  the  stray  cow  back  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  back  and  in  the  bunch,  set 
the  dog  up  on  end  quite  hard,  but  don’t 
scold  the  dog  at  any  time.  The  dog  will 
soon  learn  to  keep  .the  cows  in  a  bunch 
and  not  run  them. 

I  trained  two  dogs,  and  the  only  fault 
was  that  I  did  not  buy  them  a  watch 
and  teach  them  to  tell  time  of  day.  Any 
time  they  got  loose,  .they  would  bring 
the  cows  home.  The  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  tie  the  dog  up  until  it  is  time  to  get 
the  cows.  But  don’t  scold  the  dog  at 
any  time. 

— Carl  E.  Thomyspn,  Bradford,  Vt. 

A  GREAT  ASSET 

O  train  a  cow  dog  it  is  important  to 
buy  a  dog  from  heel-driving  parents. 
The  best  dog  we  ever  had  was  bought 
through  an  ad  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  She  was  an  English  Shepherd 
and  a  wonderful  dog.  She  kept  the 
chickens  from  coming  on  the  lawn, 
would  di’ive  the  ducks  in,  carry  mes¬ 
sages  or  small  objects  anywhere  on 
the  farm. 

She  would  carry  fresh  made  dough¬ 
nuts  to  the  men  in  the  field,  bring  the 
mail,  and  countless  other  things.  We 
taught  her  by  giving  her  a  newspaper 
and  commanding  her,  “Take  it  to  Pa.” 
She  would  work  for  any  member  of  the 
family.  A  dog  should  always  be  re¬ 
warded  by  petting  and  given  bits  of 
food  when  he  obeys  a  command.  A  good 
dog  is  a  great  asset  to  a  farm. 

— Mrs.  J.  W.  Kelly,  Schuyler  Lake, 
New  York 

t  # 

SLOWED  HIM  DOWN 

FEW  YEARS  ago  my  father  pur¬ 
chased  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  “real  cow  dog.”  When  I  first  took  him 
to  the  pasture  for  the  cattle  he  would 
chase  them  at  full  speed  until  *  they 
reached  the  cow  stable.  Regardless  of 
how  I  shouted  or  commanded  him,  I 
could  not  call  him  off. 

I  decided  I’d  train  this  beautiful  dog. 
I  took  a  very  long  rope,  similar  to  a 
trip  rope  used  in  the  haying  season.  One 
end  of  this  was  tied  to  the  dog’s  collar, 
and  1  held  the  other  end  in  my  hands. 
Thereafter  when  we  went  for  the  cat¬ 
tle,  and  the  dog  got'  vicious  or  started 
racing  the  cattle,  I’d  pull  the  rope  and 
give  the  command  to  stop.  Of  course 
this  took  a  lot  of  patience,  and  I  had 
quite  a  tussle  to  keep  my  two  feet  on 


the  ground,  as  he  was  so  large  and 
powerful. 

By  using  this  method,  in  about  two 
weeks  I  succeeded  in  training  our  dog 
to  go  alone  to  the  pasture  and  return 
with  the  cows,  without  running  them. 
It  was  a  joy  to  see  this  dog  gently 
round  up  the  cattle  and  come  walking 
along  behind  them  “like  a  gentleman.'' 
— Robert  White,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y. 

GAIN  CONFIDENCE 

THE  first  requirement  in  a  cow  dog 
is  that  the  puppy  has  the  instinct 
and  urge  to  drive  cattle.  Thert  the  own¬ 
er  must  have  the  ability  to  get  obedi¬ 
ence  with  kindness  and  patience  sd  as 
to  gain  the  dog’s  love  and  confidence. 

During  the  first  four  or  five  months 
of  his  life,  he  should  be  taught  to  lead. 
Lead  him  around  the  cattle  but  keep 
him  far  enough  away  so  he  cannot  be 
harmed.  This  should  be  done  at  least 
three  times  a  week.  As  he  is  led,  teach 
him  by  command  on  leash  such  things 
as  “stop,”  “come  back,”  “easy”  or 
“careful.”  Always  pet  and  praise  him 
at  the  fulfillment  of  a  command. 

Once  a  puppy  has  defiinitely  learned  a 
command  and  does  not  obey,  he  should 
be  scolded  at  the  very  instant  so  that 
he  knows  what  he  is  scolded  for.  Never 
whip  or  hit  a  cow  dog  as  this  makes 
him  a  pitiful,  undecided,  and  mistrust¬ 
ing  animal. 

Some  dogs  have  the  urge  to  drive  at 
an  earlier  age  than  others.  I  have 
found  it  best  not  to  start  under  six 
months  of  age  and  older  if  necessary. 
The  desire  to  drive  must  be  in  him  first. 
When  teaching  him  to  drive,  put  him  on 
a  leash  and  tell  him  by  a  word  what 
you  are  doing,  such  as  rounding  up, 
turning,  or  up  ahead,  which  might  be 
the  case  at  a  gateway  or  barnyard.  Do 
this  about  a  week.  Then  try  him  with¬ 
out  the  leash  for  a  few  days.  If  he 
makes  any  major  mistakes  put  him  on 
the  leash  again  for  a  few  days.  It  is 
best  not  to  keep  him  on  the  leash  too 
long  so  that  he  develops  the  habit  of 
wanting  his  master  close  to  him  while 
driving.  In  training  by  leash  it  is  much 
easier  for  the  dog  to  learn,  also  you 
have  him  near  you  to  protect  him  from 
harm  which  is  very  important  at  this 
time. 

When  the  dog  has  learned  the  propei 
way  to  herd  cattle  and  has  full  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself,  he  can  be  taught  to 
get  them  alone  by  first  sending  him, 
while  you  wait  a  few  hundred  fee 
away.  Gradually  increase  the  distance. 
It  might  take  months  before  he  will  go 
all  the  way  from  home  to  bring  them, 
depending  on  the  dog  and  location  0 
pasture  from  buildings. 

Always  remember  to  praise  the  dog 
highly  whenever  he  has  fulfilled  his 
duty.  He  should  be  well  fed  and  have 
water  available  at  all  time  to  give  him 
the  strength  and  ambition  needed.  n 
my  experience  with  cow  dogs,  I  have 
found  it  takes  much  patience  and  time. 
In  most  cases  the  dog  has  been  tue 
years  old  before  he  reached  his  bes  • 
— Walter  Schweizer,  Holland ,  N- 
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A  few  of  the  corn  harvesters  at  left  and  pea  harvesters  at  right,  flanked  by  radio-equipped  service  trucks  operated  by  Frank  Rozanski  of  Perry,  New  York.  Present  equipment 
is  valued  at  a  quarter  million.  Mr.  Rozanski  and  the  key  personnel  are  grouped  in  center.  Custom  work  in  harvesting  canning  crops  is  likely  to  increase. 


New  York  Custom  Vegetable  Harvester  Is  Biggest  In  U.  S. 


THE  HARVESTING  operation  of 
Frank  Rozanski  of  Eerry,  New  York 
—which  in  1957  picked  18,000  tons  of 
sweet  corn,  cut  and  loaded  3,000  acres 
of  green  peas,  harvested  100  acres  of 
spinach  and  topped  150  acres  of  beets 
—might  be  described  as  the  atomic  age 
version  of  the  gathering  of  these  crops 
by  hand  labor.  • 

Rated  the  largest  individual  owner  of 
vegetable  harvesting  equipment  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  Frank  Rozanski  operates  15 
Porterway  machines  that  mow  and 
load  green  peas,  12  sweet  corn  pickers 
and  4  beet  toppers.  A  staff  of  17  men 
are  employed,  three  of  whom  are  expert 
mechanics;  and  four  radio  equipped 
service  trucks  and  a  machine  shop  are 
required  to  operate  and  maintain  this 
vast  array  of  equipment.  The  machin¬ 
ery  is  valued  at  one-quarter  million 
dollars. 

This  colossus  of  vegetable  harvesting 
began  in  the  organization  of  crews  of 
men  and  women  to  pick  snap  beans  and 
sweet  corn  back  in  1937.  At  the  time 
Rozanski’s  only  equipment  was  an  old 
truck  that  transported  the  workers  to 
and  from  the  job  and  hauled  the  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  canning  factory.  In  the  war 
years  Mr.  Rozanski  worked  German 
and  Italian  prisoners  and  in  1947  and 
18  his  crew  was  composed  in  good  part 
°f  displaced  persons  sponsored  by  the 
Buffalo  Diocese  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Then  for  several  years  he  worked 
Puerto  Ricans. 

Machine  harvesting  began  in  1952 
with  the  purchase  of  two  tractor  mow- 
ers  and  a  Hume  harvester  to  cut  and 
load  peas,  and  one  corn  picker;  with 
which  he  harvested  320  acres  of  peas 
and  2  thousand  tons  of  sweet  corn. 

Each  year,  as  he  has  gained  experi- 
ence  and  trained  operators,  Frank  Ro¬ 
zanski  has  bought  more  machines.  He 


has  travelled  extensively  to  observe 
harvest  equipment  at  work  and  has  col¬ 
laborated  with  the  research  engineers 
in  the  improvement  of  the  machines. 
The  manufacturers  now  consider  him 
to  be  expert  in  these  matters  and  fre¬ 
quently  consult  him  about  changes  of 
design  and  the  trial  of  the  new  models. 

1 


And  Frank  Rozanski  does  not  do  all 
his  harvesting  in  western  New  York. 
Each  year  he  cuts  several  hundred 
acres  of  peas  in  southern  Pennsylvania 
and  has  taken  his  equipment  as  far 
away  as  Florida  and  Texas. 

Mr.  Rozanski  is  proud  of  the  business 
he  has  built  and  the  staff  he  has  train¬ 


ed.  And  he  is  even  better  pleased  with 
the  reputation  he  has  earned  for  good 
performance  and  the  fact  that  because 
of  efficient  operation,  he  was  able  to  do 
a  better  job  of  harvesting  in  1957  at  no 
more  cost  to  the  grower  than  when  he 
bought  the  first  machines  in  1952. 

■ — Bill  Stempfle 


thanks  to  my  electric  crop  dryer  !” 


''FARM  BETTfi^" 
ic^ 


Here’s  how  Varlan  H.  Maloney, 
manager  of  the  Markham  and 
Puffer  Farm  in  Avon,  N.  Y., 
farms  better,  electrically,  with 
an  electric  crop  dryer!  He  says,  “Our  crop 
dryer  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  harvest 
our  corn  crop  earlier,  following  the  corn 
with  a  cover  crop  of  rye  which  gets  a  better 
start  with  earlier  planting.  The  crop  dryer 
also  lets  us  harvest  more  corn  per  acre  as 
field  losses  in  harvesting  are  much  lower. 
It’s  an  easy  way  to  add  profit." 


Many  New  York  farmers  are  saving 
money  using  an  electric  crop  dryer.  They 
use  it  for  drying  ear  and  shelled  corn  and 
small  grains,  and  for  curing  hay.  A  large 
electric  fan  is  used  to  force  air  through  the 
crop,  and  an  oil  burner  to  heat  the  air. 

Why  not  ask  your  Niagara  Mohawk  farm 
representative  for  full  information  on  crop 
dryers  and  the  many  other  ways  that 
electricity  can  help  you  farm  better, 
electrically?  Just  contact  him  through 
your  nearest  Niagara  Mohawk  office. 


LIVE  BETTER  .  .  .  FARM  BETTER  .  .  .  ELECTRICALLY 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


(510)  30 


A  Lot  of  Strawberries 


p  VER  SINCE  I  Avas  a  small  boy,  I 
have  loved  to  pick  berries,  but  al¬ 
most  always  the  problem  has  been  to 
find  enough  to  pick.  For  years  we 
grew  both  strawberries  and  bush  ber¬ 
ries  on  our  farm  for  home  use.  But 
never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  Such  a 
large  acreage,  red  with  strawberries, 
as  I  saw  early  in  July  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Fred  E.  Smith,  about  ten  miles 
from  Ithaca,  four  miles  west  of  route 
96  on  the  Perry  City  road. 

This  year.  Fred  has  ten  acres  in  ber¬ 
ries,  six  in  bearing  and  four  acres  in 
new  plants.  It  really  hurt  me  to  see  so 
many  of  the  berries  going  to  w'aste  be¬ 
cause  it  has  rained  so  much  that  peo¬ 
ple  could  not  come  to  pick  them  as 
they  do  most  years.  The  going  price 
of  berries  was  about  45c  retail,  but 
by  picking  our  own  on  the  Smith  farm, 
we  got  high  quality  berries  for  20c 
per  quart. 

I  was  interested  to  know  how  he 
grew  hundreds  of  bushels  of  high 
quality  strawberries  with  so  few  weeds. 
The  main,  variety  is  Catskil  1,  but  he 
also  likes  Sparkle;  Each  year,  Fred 
and  Mrs.  Smith  bring  their  own  plants 
from  Maryland,  and  he  and  his  wife 
set  all  of  them  with  a  cabbage  setting 
machine.  The  rows  are  about  3y2  feet 
apart.  The  new  plantation  is  cultivat¬ 
ed  and  then  mulched  between  the  rows 
with  straw.  This  mulch  not  only  keeps 
the  weeds  down  but  makes  it  easy  to 
pick  the  berries. 

Fred  is  not  troubled  much  by  weeds, 
but  has  used  geese  on  the  plantation. 
They  do  not  scratch  out  or  injure  the 
plants,  but  they  do  a  good  job  of  eat¬ 
ing  grass  and  weeds,  He  has  given 
up  the  use  of  geese,  however,  because 
it  is  too  much  work  to  round  them  up 
every  night. 

Fertilizer  used  is  10-10-10  mixed 
with  a  growth  promoter  of  which  there 
are  several  kinds  on  the  market.  The 
soil  is  a  heavy  loam.  The  plantation  is 
sprayed  several  times  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  mainly  for  rot  and  fungus  growth. 
After  the  second  year,  the  plantation 


is  plowed  down.*  This  year,  Fred  has 
adjusted  a  cultivator  to  cut  back  the 
edges  of  rows  of  plants,  leaving  just 
the  center  plants.  He  hopes  to  get  big¬ 
ger  and  better  berries  another  year  by 
this  method. 

Even  more  than  with  general  farm¬ 
ers,  a  man  farming  intensively  like  a 
strawberry  grower  has  a  weather  prob¬ 
lem,  and  Fred  is  no  exception.  This 
year,  the  constant  rain  not  only  has¬ 
tened  the  rotting  of  the  berries,  but 
made  it  very  difficult  to  harvest  them. 

An  average  yield,  under  Mr.  Smith’s 
methods,  is  10.000  quarts  per  acre. 
That  is  a  lot  of  strawberries! 

SILO  FILLERS’  DISEASE 

The  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society 
cjtes  a  case  of  a  healthy  young  man 
who  was  tramping  down  ensilage  in  a 
silo.  A  fellow  worker  climbed  up  to 
see  how  he  was  getting  along  and 
found  him  lying  on  top  of  the  ensilage 
dead. 

As  a  result  of  the  fast  bacterial  ac¬ 
tion  which  takes  place  with  newly  cut 
ensilage,  a  high  volume  of  carbon 
dioxide  can  result  from  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  the  contents  of  the  silo.  In  the 
silo,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  carbon  dioxide  to^reach  38 
per  cent,  while  in  the  normal  atmos¬ 
phere  it  is  only  about  one  fifth  of  one 
per  cent. 

As  you  know,  carbon  dioxide  is 
deadly.  A  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  keep 
hatchways  or  doors  open  or  to  use 
blowers  that  supply  fresh  air  in  order 
to  give  plenty  of  ventilation.  This  will 
help  prevent  silo  fillers’  disease. 

ALFALFA  ACREAGE 
HAS  DOUBLED 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  slowly 
a  good  farm  practice  will  be  taken  up 
by  farmers  and  then  suddenly  it  will 
begin  to  spread  like  a  prairie  fire. 

The  growing  of  alfalfa  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  I  mean.  Some  of  us 
have  been  pointing  out  the  great  value 
of  alfalfa  for  forty  years  with  compar¬ 


J 


RECEPTION 

COMMITTEE 

Nowhere  else,  except  on 
a  farm,  could  you  find 
five  puppies  like  these,  all 
fighting  for  a  place  in  the 
barn  window  to  say,  hello. 
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5050  LIBS.  OF  MATCHED  OXEN 


— Picture,  Courtesy  of  Harry  A.  Packard.  Norway,  Me. 

Many  visitors  at  New  England  fairs  have  seen  this  beautiful  pair  of  Holstein  oxen, 
owned  by  Mason  F.  Norton  of  Livermore,  Maine.  They  stand  8'  6"  high  and  represent 
nearly  three  tons  of  prime  roast  beef  on  the  hoof.  They  have  been  exhibited  in 
sweepstakes  at  the  various  Maine  fairs  fifteen  times,  and  their  blue  ribbons  would 
fill  a  small  basket. 


atively  little  results.  Then,  suddenly, 
“Wham!”  thousands  of  farmers  get  in¬ 
to  the  picture.  At  long  last,  farmers 
now  know  the  high  productivity  and 
feeding  quality  of  this  great  Jegump 
and  that  it  enriches  the  soil.  The  acre¬ 
age  of  alfalfa  has  doubled  in  a  few 
years. 

It  is  very  important,  therefore,  to 
know  how  to  grow  alfalfa  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  Cornell  is  constantly  experiment¬ 
ing  with  it,  both  in  Ithaca  and  with 
hundreds  of  test  plots  throughout  the 
state.  Some  new  varieties  will  soon  be 
on  the  market  that  are  much  better 
than  any  now  used.  Farmers  should 
watch  for  these. 

Cornell  has  found  that  three  cut¬ 
tings  are  better  than  four.  Conditions 
will  vary  in  different  sections,  but  the 
average  for  both  production  and  qual¬ 
ity  cuttings  should  be  around  the  10th 
of  June,  the  second  around  the  10th 
of  July,  and  the  third,  the  1st  week  in 
September. 

Cornell  professors  believe  that  alf¬ 
alfa  should  be  plowed  down  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year.  Fertilizer  require¬ 
ments  will,  of  course,  vary  according 
to  the  soil  requirements.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  Cornel]  recommends  250  lbs.  per 
acre  of  0-20-20.  Timing  is  recommend¬ 
ed  to  maintain  a  PH  of  about  6.3. 

SHORTS  OR  DRESSES  ? 

I  WAS  riding  on  a  bus  in  the  city  of 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  recently 
when  I  heard  a  man  say  to  his  wife  in 
the  seat  back  of  me: 

“By  gosh,  it  would  seem  good  to 
see  just  one  woman  in  a  dress  for  a 
change.” 

His  wife  said,  “Why?” 

“Well,”  said  her  husband.  “The  last 
twenty  women  we  have  passed  have  all 
been  wearing  shorts.” 

“Why  so  interested?”  she  retorted. 
“It’s  really  none  of  your  business!” 

Well,  maybe  it  was  none  of  mine 
either,  but  I  had  seen  them,  too.  I 
have  always  envied  women  the  break 
they  get  with  theii^  cool  summer 
clothes.  Until  recently,  men  have 
sweltered  in  full  suits,  with  tight  col- 
ars  and  ties.  That  situation  for  men 
has  improved  somewhat  lately  al¬ 
though  most  of  the  men  look  funny 


when  they  go  so  far  as  to  wear  shorts 
showing  their  bow  legs  and  knobby 
knees. 

But  I’ll  have  to  agree  with  the  man 
on  the  bus)  No  doubt  the  women  are 
more  comfortable  in  shorts  and  cer¬ 
tainly  they  have  a  right  to  weamvhat 
they  want  to,  particularly  around 
their  own  home  and  yards,  but  from 
my  side  of  the  fence  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  beauty,  you  can  t  beat 
a  dress  in  the  fluffy  cottons  and  pretty 
colors — and  they  look  cool,  too. 

ARE  Y  OU  CARRYING 
ENOUGH  INSURANCE? 

LIAVE  you  looked  at  your  fire  in¬ 
surance  policies  lately?  If  you 
have  not  raised  your  insurance  since 
inflation  started,  you  will  be  bitterly 
disappointed  if  you  have  a  fire  and 
have  to  rebuild  again. 

The  C.F.F.  points  out  that  a  house 
costing  S3, 000  to  build  in  1913  would 
cost  $15,580  to  replace  in  1958.  A 
barn  which  cost  $5,000  to  build  in 
1928  would  cost  $14,450  to  replace 
now. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HERE  is  some  argument  as  to 
whether  or  not  safety  belts  in  an- 
tomobiles  are  worthwhile.  But  there » 
just  no  doubt  about  our  need  lor  them 
in  pdanes.  Every  passenger  is  careful¬ 
ly  supervised  by  the  steward  or  stew¬ 
ardess  to  see  that  he  or  she  ha?-  the 
safety  belt  fastened  when  the  plane 
takes  off,  when  it  lands  again,  and 
sometimes  through  the  entire  flight  n 
the  air  is  rough. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  story  that 
Curry  Weatherby  tells  about  the  plane 
that  had  just  halted  on  the  runway  ant 
the  passengers  were  gratefully  stretch¬ 
ing  their  legs  aftey  the  long  cross¬ 
country  trip. 

The  stewardess  saw  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  in  seat  17  reaching  up  to  the  iat 
above  him  for  his  hat.  His  pants  weie 
in  a  heap  around  his  ankles. 

“Good  grief!”  she  yelled,  grabbing 
a  blanket  to  wrap  around  him.  1  b31 
unfasten  your  safety  belt. 

P.  S.:  He  should  have  played  it  safe 
as  I  do  by  wearing  both  suspenders 

and  a  belt. 
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To  Adjust 
Disputes 

K\0\VU<:iHiI<:  WURTH 
MONEY 

"We  read  the  letter  about  the  two  sales¬ 
men  with  the  display  board  of  white 
aluminum  siding  in  the  July  5  edition  of 
your  paper.  It  gave  in  detail  the  very 
thing  that  happened  to  us,  except  we  did 
not  go  along  with  them  far  enough  to  see 
the  contract. 

"The  display  board  was  of  Alsco  alum¬ 
inum  siding,  and  the  amount  of  money, 
$4,250,  was  the  same;  also  the  talk  about 
the  Bible. 

"We  hope  others  they  have  contacted 
hove  not  been  caught  in  their  net.  They 
called  on  us  July  1st." 

— W.B.,  N.Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

DELAY  COSTLY 

"A  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine 
paid  off  a  mortgage  he  owed  and  was 
given  a  release  to  have  it  taken  off  the 
record.  He  failed  to  do  this  and  in  the 
meantime  a  creditor  has  brought  suit 
against  him  and  secured  a  judgment  for 
$3,000.  This  mortgage  on  record  has  held 
up  the  sheriff's  sale. 

"What  can  my  friend  do  under  these 
conditions?" 

There  are  several  ways  in  which 
such  a  case  can  be  settled  and  we  ad¬ 
vised  our  subscriber  that  his  friend 
should  see  a  lawyer. 

However,  this  situation  could  easily 
have  been  avoided  if  the  Discharge  of 
Mortgage  had  been  recorded  at  the 
time  it  was  paid.  Delay  is  often  costly. 

—  A.  A.  — 

KEPT  THE  MONEY 

A  man  who  gave  his  address  as  Mifflin- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  was  taking  orders  for 
baler  twine  last  December.  We  ordered 
five  bales  of  N.  H.  Twine  for  $36.25. 

He  was  to  have  it  delivered  by  March 
or  April.  We  made  out  a  check  to  him 
for  $36.25  which  he  cashed. 


We  wrote  to  him  at  the  address  he  gave 
us,  but  received  no  reply.  We  also  wrote 
to  New  Holland  Machine  Co.  but  they  do 
not  know  of  anyone  by  that  name. 

We  have  the  bill  he  wrote  and  the 
check  he  got  cashed,  with  his  hand 
writing. — A.  R.,  Penna. 

If  someone  approaches  you  with  a 
proposition  of  this  kind  and  asks  you 
to  have  a  check  written  in  his  own 
name,  better  check  with  the  State 
Troopers. 

T—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Any  descendants  of  Mary  Miller 

Pier,  sister  of  Amos  Dewey  Miller.  She 
had  three  sons. 

*  *  * 

Watson  McIntyre,  who  served 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Spence  DD512.  His 
home  state  is  Kentucky.  A  Navy  bud¬ 
dy  would  like  to  locate  him. 

*  *  * 

Arnold  Earl  Robinson,  known  to  his 

friends  as  Kip.  When  last  heard  from 
he  was  living  with  his  mother  in  John¬ 
son  City,  N.  Y. 

-  A.  A.  - 

If  any  of  our  readers  has  a  copy  of 
the  “Newcomb  Geneology  of  the  De¬ 
scendants  of  Andrew  Newcomb,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1923  by  the  Tuttle  Morehouse 
and  Taylor  Company,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  will  he  please  get  in  touch 
with  Mr.  William  L.  Newcomb,  of  5676 
Broadway  Road,  Lancaster,  R.  D.,  New 
York. 

—  a.  a.  — 

I  would  like  to  locate  an  old  book 
titled  “Farmers  Everyday  Book”  about 
1860?  It  had  sayings  around  every 
page  to  form  a  border  design. 

Also  I  would  like  an  old  melodian. 

— H.  Malcolm ,,  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y. 


$25.00  REWARD  GO ES  TO  NEW  JERSEY 


/AN  Friday,  April  23,  Robert  Clapp, 
^manager  of  the  Marlboro  Coopera¬ 
tive  G.L.F.  Service,  Inc.,  Marlboro,  New 
Jersey,  noticed  eleven  tires  missing 
from  his  stock.  He  notified  the  N.  J. 
State  Trooper  barracks  at  Howell,  and 
trooper  Decker  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  investigation. 

Within  four  days  Trooper  Decker  had 
returned  the  tires  and  arrested  four 
Wen,  who  were  convicted  on  May  15. 


Two  of  the  men  were  sentenced  to  3 
years  each  in  State  Prison;  one  was 
given  an  indeterminate  term  at,  Borden- 
town  Reformatory;  and  the  fourth  was 
found  guilty  of  receiving  stolen  goods 
and  was  released  after  paying  a  $45.00 
fine.  . 

We  are  happy  to  send  Mr.  Clapp  our 
$25.00  Service  Bureau  reward  check 
for  giving  the  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  these 
men. 


Vx.orgc  Ellingham,  American  Agriculturist  field  representative  (left)  delivers  the 
,cward  check  to  Robert  Clapp. 


She  Lived  Thtough  This 


Miss  Patricia  Bennett,  age  18,  of  Alexander,  New  York, 
lived  through  this  horrible  accident.  Suffering  from  a  cerebral 
concussion,  severe  cuts  and  bruises,  she  was  hospitalized  eight 
days  and  unable  to  work  for  nearly  a  month. 

Patricia’s  two  accident  policies  —  Series  505  and  Series 
ME26A — paid  medical  expenses  and  gave  her  extra  income 
while  she  could  not  work. 

When  the  local  agent,  Mr.  Wyman  delivered  the  check  of 
$454.79  to  Miss  Bennett  she  wrote  this  note  of  thanks: 


"K.eefe  'tyaun  'Paliciea,  T^enecvecC 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


A  DRAMATIZED  STORY  THAT  COULD  HAPPEN  TO  YOU! 

"He  Made 
Me  Feel  Like 
A  Bride  Again” 

ITS  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  a  few  weeks  ago  I  actually 
thought  about  leaving  my  husband!  He  had  become  so 
nervous  and  irritable  —  so  cross  with  the  children  and  me  that 
there  was  just  no  living  with  him.  He  was  always  "too  tired" 
to  do  anything  —  too  run-down  to  have  fun  with  his  family. 

Even  our  children  were  puzzled  and  hurt  by  his  week-in,  week- 
out  grumpiness.  Frankly  we  bickered  and  fought  so  much  I 
thought  our  marriage  was  over. 

When  Jim  finally  went  toxiur  family  doctor,  the  examination 
proved  there  was  nothing  really  wrong.  The  doctor  said  Jim's 
condition  was  merely  caused  by  an  easily  corrected  nutritional 
deficiency  in  his  diet.  You  can  imagine  how  shocked  /  was  to 
discover  that  even  though  Jim  was  well-fed,  he  was  actually 
poorly  nourished  due  to  a  lack  of  vitamins,  minerals  and  lipo¬ 
tropic  factors. 

Just  when  things  looked  blackest,  we  learned  about  the 
famous  Vitasafe  Plan  through  an  ad  in  our  newspaper.  It  told 
how  other  people  with  Jim's  condition  had  been  helped  by 
taking  just  one  Vitasafe  Capsule  a  day.  Naturally,  we  sent  for 
a  trial  month's  supply.  What  a  difference  it  has  made!  Vitasafe 
High-Potency  Capsules  have  helped  him  snap  back  with  in¬ 
creased  vigor  and  vim.  I'm  so  happy,  I  feel  like  a  bride  again! 
Perhaps  someone  in  your  family  feels  tired  and  run-down  be¬ 
cause  of  a  nutritional  deficiency.  Why  don't  you  take  advan¬ 
tage  right  now  of  this  sensational  trial  offer  as  we  did? 


V 


just  to  help  cover  shipping  expenses  of  this 


FREE  30  clays  supply  High-Potency  Capsules 

LIPOTROPIC  FACTORS,  MINERALS  and  VITAMINS 


of  each  vitamin  and  mineral  to  be  clearly  stated  on  the 
label.  This  means  that  the  purity  of  each  ingredient,  and 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  manufacture  are  carefully 
controlled  for  your  protection!  When  you  use  VITA¬ 
SAFE  C.F.  CAPSULES  you  qan  be  sure  you’re  getting 
exactly  what  the  label  states  . . .  pure  ingredients  whose 
beneficial  effects  have  been  proven  time  and  again! 


Safe,  Nutritional  Formula  Containing  27  Proven  Ingredients:  Glutamic  Arid,  (.holine.  Inositol,  Methionine, 
Citrus  Bioflavonoid,  11  Vitamins'  (Including  Blood-Building  B-12  and  Folic  Acid)  Plus  1 1  Minerals 


To  prove  to  you  the  remarkable  advantages  of  the 
Vitasafe  Plan  . . .  we  will  send  you,  without  charge,  a 
30-day  free  supply  of  high-potency  VITASAFE  C.F. 
CAPSULES  so  you  can  discover  for  yourself  how  much 
stronger,  happier  and  peppier  you  may  feel  after  a  few 
days’  trial!  Just-one  of  these  capsules  each  day  supplies 
your  ,body  with  over  twice  the  minimum  adult  daily  re¬ 
quirements  of  Vitamins  A,  C,  and  D  .  . .  five  times  the 
minimum  adult  requirement  of  Vitamin  B-l  and  the 
full  concentration  recommended  by  the  Food  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council  for  the  other 
four  important  vitamins!  Each  capsule  contains  the  amaz¬ 
ing  Vitamin  B-12  —  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nutrients 
science  has  yet  discovered— a  vitamin  that  actually  helps 
strengthen  your  blood  and  nourish  your  body-organs. 

Glutamic  Acid,  an  important  protein  derived  from 
natural  wheat  gluten,  is  also  included  in  Vitasafe  Cap¬ 
sules.  And  to  top  off  this  exclusive  formula,  each  capsule 
now  brings  you  an  important  dosage  of  Citrus 
Bioflavonoid.  This  formula  is  so  complete  it  is  available 
nowhere  else  at  this  price! 


WHY  YOU  MAY  NEED  THESE 
SAFE  HIGH-POTENCY  CAPSULES 

As  your  own  doctor  will  tell  .you,  scientists  have 
discovered  that  not  only  is  a  daily  minimum  of  vitamins 
and  minerals,  in  one  form  or  another,  absolutely  indi¬ 
spensable  for  proper  health  . . .  but  some  people  actually 
need  more  than  the  average  daily  requirements  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council.  If  you  tire  easily  ...  if  you  work  under 
pressure,  subject  to  the  stress  of  travel,  worry  and  other- 
strains  .  .  .  then  you  may  be  one  of  the  people  who  needs 
this  extra  supply  of  vitamins.  In  that  case,  VITASAFE 
C.F.  CAPSUI.ES  may  be  “just  what  the  doctor  ordered” 
—because  they  contain  the  most  frequently  recommended 
food  supplement  formula  for  people  in  this  category! 

POTENCY  AND  PURITY  GUARANTEED 

There  is  no  mystery  to  vitamin  potency.  As  you  prob¬ 
ably  know,  the  U.S.  Government  strictly  controls  each 
vitamin  manufacturer  and  requires  the  exact  quantity 


WHY  WE  WANT  YOU  TO 
.  TRY  A  30-DAY  SUPPLY  — FREE! 

We  offer  vou  this  30-day  free  trial  of  valuable  VITA- 
SAFE  C.F.  CAPSULES  for  just  one  reason.  So  many 
persons  have  already  tried  them  with  such  astounding 
results  ...  so  many  people  have  written  in  telling  us  how 
much  better  they  felt  after  only  a  short  trial . . .  that  we 
are  absolutely  convinced  that  you,  too,  may  experience 
the  same  feeling  of  improved  well-being  after  a  similar 


SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  WOMEN 

Women  may  also  suffer  from  lack  of  pep,  energy 
and  vitality  due  to  nutritional  deficiency.  If  there  is 
such  a  lady  in  your  house,  you  will  do  her  a  favor 
by  bringing  this  announcement  to  her  attention. 
Just  have  her  check  the  “Womans  Formula  box 
in  the  coupon. 


trial.  In  fact,  we’re  so  convinced  that  we’re  willing  to 
back  up  our  convictions  with  our  own  money.  You  don  t 
spend  a  penny  for  the  vitamins!  A  month’s  supply  or 
similar  vitamin  capsules,  if  it  were  available  at  retail, 
would  ordinarily  cost  $5.00. 


VITASAFE  CORP.  r  : 

13  West  6 1st  Mrcct,  New  York  23.  N.  Y.  jj 

Yes,  I  accept  your  generous  no-risk  offer  under  ;j 
the  Vitasafe  Plan  as  advertised  in  the  American  ;i 
Agriculturist.  ;l 

Send  me  my  FREE  30-day  supply  of 
Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  below: 

j~i  Man’s  Formula  [jj  Woman’s  Formula 

I  ENCLOSE  25c  PER  PACKAGE  (or  pocking  and  postage. 

Name . 


Address. 


City  .  Zone .  State . 

This  offer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before  taken  ad- 
santaj'o  of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one  trial  supply  of  each 
formula  per  coupon. 

I!N  CANADA  :  39-t  Scmington  Avo.,  Toronto  9,  Onl. 

(  Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions.) 


high-potcncy 


EACH  DAILY  VITASAFE  CAPSULE  FOR  MEN  CONTAINS 

Choline 

Niacin  Amide 

40  mg. 

Bi tartrate 

31 .4  mg. 

Calcium 

1  nositol 

15  mg. 

Pantothenate 

4  mg. 

dl-Methioninc 

10  mg. 

Vitamin  E 

2  I.U. 

Glutamic  Acid 

5ft  mg. 

Folic  Acid 

0.5  mg. 

Lemon  Bioflavonoid 

Calcium 

75  mg. 

Complex 

5  mg. 

Phosphorus 

58  mg. 

Vitamin  A 

Iron 

30  mg. 

12.500  USP  Units 

Cobalt 

0.04  mg. 

Vitamin  D 

Copper 

0.45  mg. 

1 ,000  LIST  l  nits 

Manganese 

0.5  mg. 

Vitamin  C 

75  mg. 

Molybdenum 

0.1  mg. 

Vitamin  Bt 

5  mg. 

Iodine 

0.075  mg. 

Vitamin  Bj 

2.5  mg. 

Potassium 

2  mg. 

Vitamin  Bn 

0.5  mg. 

Zinc 

0.5  mg. 

Vitamin  B1;i 

2  meg. 

Magnesium 

3  mg. 

We  invite  you 

to  compare  the  richness  of  this  formula 

with  any  other  vitamin  and  mineral  preparation. 

SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  WOMEN  ALSO  AVAILABLE. 

CHECK  COUPON  IF  DESIRED. 

AMAZING  PLAN  SLASHES  VITAMIN 
PRICES  ALMOST  IN  HALF 

With  your  free  vitamins  you  will  also  receive  complete 
details  regarding  the  benefits  of  an  amazing  new  Plaj1 
that  provides  yon  regularly  with  all  the  factory-fresh 
vitamins  and  minerals  you  will  need.  You  are  under  no 
obligation  to  buy  anything!  If  after  taking  your  free 
capsules  for  three  weeks  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
simply  return  the  handy  postcard  that  comes  with  your 
free  supply  and  that  will  end  the  matter.  Otherwise  it  s 
up  to  us  —  you  don’t  have  to  do  a  thing  — and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  your  monthly  supplies  of  capsules  on 
time  for  as  long  as  you  wish,  at  the  low,  money-saving 
price  of  only  $2.78  per  month  —  a  saving  of  45%  — 
Mail  coupon  now!  ©  1 958  Vitasafe  Corp. 


Mail  Coupon  Jo  VITASAFE  CORF,  43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

or  when  in  New  York  visit  the  VITASAFE  PHARMACY,  1860  Broadway  at  Columbus  Circle 
IN  CANADA:  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ontario 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


O  OPERATE  a  poultry  business 
without  records  is  like  flying  a  plane 
without  an  instrument  panel.  It  can 
be  done,  but  without  records  to 
serve  as  your  instrument  panel,  you 
won’t  know  how  far  you  have  gone,  how  fast 
you  are  traveling,  or  where  you  are  likely 
to  land.  Records  properly  kept,  when  thor¬ 
oughly  analyzed,  can  reveal  weakness  in 
management  that  may  be  costing  you  money 

In  this  day  and  age,  records  are  mandatory 
from  the  tax  viewpoint.  They  are  needed  to 
file  an  accurate  income  tax  return  and  as 
proof  of  payments  and  money  received. 

A  farm  inventory  and  a  cash  account  are 
the  minimum  record  requirements. 

The  next  requirement  is  a  production  re¬ 
cord.  This  is  a  daily  record  showing  how 
many  eggs  were  produced,  on  egg  farms;  and 
how  many  birds  died  or  were  culled  from 
laying,  broiler,  or  turkey  flocks.  Other  re¬ 
cords  may  •  show,  for  example,  how  many 
pounds  of  feed  are  required  to  produce  a  doz¬ 
en  eggs  or  a  pound  of  meat.  Of  course,  a  very 
elaborate  record  system  can  'become  a  bur¬ 
densome  chore.  Double  entry  bookkeeping  is 
seldom  recommended  for  a  family  poultry 
operation. 

Records  Needed 

Basically,  there  are  four  kinds  of  records 
that  a  poultryman  should  keep.  They  include 
a  farm  inventory,  a  cash  account,  a  produc¬ 
tion  record,  and  a  check-book.  The  first  three 
of  these  are  essential.  The  checkbook  is  also 
useful  but  should  never  be  allowed  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  an  inventory  or  cash  account. 

1.  Farm  Inventory — This  is  a  list  of  all 
you  own  at  a  given  time.  The  value  of  each 
item  is  listed  in  the  inventory,  as  well  as  the 
date  of  purchase  or  sale. 

An  inventory  should  be  complete  and  accu¬ 
rate.  An  unintentional  error  could  possibly  be 
just  as  damaging  to  one’s  credit  standing  as  if 
the  error  was  an  intentional  false  entry. 

The  recommended  date  in  the  Northeast 
for  taking  an  annual  inventory  is  January  1. 
This  date  coincides  with  the  date  on  which 


You  Need 
RECORDS 

By  A.  WILLIAM  JASPER 

Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board 

most  individuals  file  personal  income  tax  re¬ 
turns.  If  personal  and  business  records  are 
kept  on  the  same  time  basis,  the  overall  book¬ 
keeping  job  is  simplified. 

2.  Cash  Account  —  This  is  a  list  of  all 
business  expenses  and  receipts.  The  method 
of  keeping  a  cash  account  depends  upon  the 
type  of  cash-account  book  you  have  or  what 
you  want  it  to  show.  The  important  thing  is 
to  be  certain  that  each  receipt  and  expense 
item  is  entered. 

3.  Production  Record  —  This  is  a  daily 
record  that  shows  how  many  eggs  were  pro¬ 
duced  and  how  many  hens  died  or  were 
culled.  The  best  place  to  keep  this  type  of 
record  is  on  the  hen-house  or  pen  door.  The 
entries  should  be  made  as  you  leave  each  pen 
of  the  henhouse.  Then,  they  are  not  forgotten. 
At  the  same  time,  you  can  compare  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  that  day  with  those  for  other  days  to 
see  how  the  flock  is  doing. 

How  to  Use  Your  Records 

From  your  records  you  can  (1)  find  your 
average  number  of  layers  for  the  year;  (2) 
find  the  number  of  eggs  you  get  per  layer; 
(3)  determine  the  number  of  eggs  you  pro¬ 
duce  per  man;  (4)  check  the  death  rate;  and 
(5)  check  your  feed  efficiency.  This  is  all 
done  by  “chicken  arithmetic.”  Your  county 
agricultural  agent  can  help  you  with  these 
determinations. 

However  strong  an  argument  can  be  built 
up  in  favor  of  keeping  full  and  complete  re¬ 
cords,  they  are  at  best  only  a  tool  of  manage¬ 
ment.  They  can  achieve  nothing  by  them¬ 
selves  and  if  misused  they  can  do  a  lot  of 
harm.  They  can  become  the  master  instead  of 
the  servant  and  bog  down  the  operation  of 
the  business  so  that  there  is  no  time  to  make 
money. 

Good  business  judgment,  perseverance,  and 
a  fair  share  of  lucky  breaks  are  primary  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  success  of  a  business.  Although 
very  necessary,  accounting  records  are  no 
substitutes  for  judgment  and  common  sense. 
Wise  business  decisions  are  difficult  to  make 
and  no  hard  and  fast  (Continued  on  Page  20) 


Uses  of  IKeconls 

Q  ECORDS  can  be  used  for  many  purposes. 
■*  But  there  are  several  very  important  uses 
of  records  on  poultry  farms.  Let's  look  at  the 
“Big  Six." 

1  First,  records  can  serve  as  a  diary.  They 
■  ■  will  tell  what  has  happened  on  the  poul¬ 
try  farm  and  when.  You  can  look  back  and 
see  what  was  bought  and  sold,  how  much, 
and  when  the  transactions  took  place. 

2  Records  can  be  used  to  study  the  farm 
■  business  to  find  out  how  to  make  it  more 
successful.  A  farmer  should  do  this  for  the 
same  reasons  that  the  city  man  studies  his 
business:  (a)  to  learn  the  strong  and  weak 
points  in  the  business;  (b)  to  find  ways  to  in¬ 
crease  income  or  cut  costs;  (c)  to(  compare 
your  farm-  with  other  similar  farms;  and  (d) 
to  compare  your  performance  with  averages 
and  goals. 

In  analyzing  a  poultry  business,  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  just  as  important  to  know  the  dozens  of 
eggs  involved,  the  amount  of  feed  used,  and 
the  mortality  rates,  as  to  have  a  record  of 
dollars  and  cents. 

0  Records  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  credit. 

Banks,  PCA's,  and  other  lending  agencies 
are  not  likely  to  make  a  loan  without  records. 
They  want  something  more  than  seeing  your 
face  plus  your  memory. 

Records  are  necessary  to  file  an  accurate 
■  income  tax  return.  Good  records  save  time 
and  money.  The  average  poultryman  who  has 
no  records  of  receipts  or  expenses  pays  more 
income  tax  than  the  law  requires.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  there  are  many  more  different  kinds 
of  expenses  than  receipts. 

Records  can  be  used  when  deciding  wheth- 
■  er  to  establish  a  partnership.  If  you  de¬ 
cide  to  set  up  a  partnership,  your  records  will 
be  helpful  in  working  out  the  details  and 
making  the  partnership  work. 

6  Records  are  useful  in  case  of  death,  sick- 
■  ness,  famine,  or  fire.  Records  can  be  used 
in  settling  estates  or  Filing  claims  in  the  event 
of  an  unfortunate  illness  or  catastrophe. 


Check  the  roof  you  want.  G.L.F.  lias  a  roofing 
material  to  fit  any  need,  plus  all  accessories. 
Beauty  of  texture,  brilliance  of  color,  an  asphalt 
roof  that  will  last  and  last.  Nine  different  colors 
plus  black  and  white. 

G.L.F.  Thick  butt  Asphalt  Shingles 

Copper-bearing  steel  with  2  oz.  zinc  coating,  for 
lowest  cost  per  year  of  service. 

G.L.F.  Stormproof  Steel  Roofing 

Practically  no  maintenance,  something  that  will 
keep  the  heat  out  in  summer  and  will  stay 
weather  tight  for  many,  many  winters  with 
negligible  upkeep  cost. 

G.L.F.  Aluminum  Roofing 

Something  for  a  low-pitched  roof,  not  expensive, 
but  will  stay  in  good  condition  for  quite  a  few 
years. 

G.L.F.  19"  Selvage  Edge  Asphalt  Roofing 

An  asphalt  roof  that  will  “stay  put”  through 
high-wind  storms,  yet  colorful  and  at  reasonably 
low  cost. 

G.L.F.  Double-Coverage 
Lock-Down  Asphalt  Shingles 

A  very  economical  material  for  all-around  use. 
To  use  as  starter  strips  on  shingle  roofs,  on 
garages,  boat  houses;  liner  for  corn  cribs,  sheds, 
as  tarpaulin  for  farm  equipment. 

G.L.F.  Asphalt  Roof  Roofing 
45,  55,  65,  &  90  lb.  weights. 

A  good  steel  roof  for  barn,  poultry  house  or  range 
shelters,  a  little  lower  in  price  than  Stormproof, 
yet  highly  rust  resistant. 

G.L.F.  CoiTugated  Steel  Roofing 

Standard  or  Seal  of  Quality  2  oz.  Zinc  Coating 

A  roofing  that  doesn’t  rust,  light  in  weight,  so  1 
can  save  money  by  doing  the  job  myself  and  save 
time  by  doing  it  fast.  Maybe  something  transpar¬ 
ent,  so  I  can  use  it  as  skylights  in  a  steel  roof, 

G.L.F.  Plastic  Corrugated  Roofing 
( corrugated  so  it  can  be  fitted  to 
corrugated  steel  or  aluminum  sheets 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  IN  A  ROOF 


THE  RIGHT 
MAT  E  R  I  A  L 
FOR  THE  JOE 
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STORIES 


4  "Tall  Tale” 

IN  THE  days  of  Tanglefoot  fly  paper, 
and  no  screens  or  sprays,  my  Grand¬ 
mother  lived  beside  a  Horse  Back,  (a 
long  narrow  ridge  of  sand  and  gravel.) 
There  was  a  river  on  the  other  side  and 
a  road  ran  along  the  top.  She  had  an 
old  cat  who  was  one  awful  sn&op. 

Early  one  morning  she  put  out  some 
fly  paper  on  the  table  and  sideboard. 
She  went  out  to  do  her  chores,  and  as 
usual  the  cat  jumped  up  on  the  table 
as  soon  as  she  left  the  room.  Grand¬ 
mother  had  forgotten  something  and 
went  back  after  it.  As  she  opened  the 
door,  the  cat  gave  a  big  leap  to  get 
off  the  table,  but  landed  all  four  feet 
on  a  sheet  of  fly  paper. 

He  was  going  with  such  speed  the 
paper  skidded  off  the  table.  While  in 
mid-air,  a  gust  of  wind  came  through 
the  open  door,  caught  up  cat,  paper 
and  all,  carrying  them  out  the  open 
window,  up  over  the  Horse  Back,  out 
over  the  river,  and  out  of  sight. 

The  yowls  that  came  from  that  poor 
old  cat  were  frightening.  Whether  he 
drowned  in  the  river,  as  he  could  not 
free  himself  from  the  paper  if  he  fell 
in  the  water,  was  too  scared  to  return, 
or  what  happened  to  him  she  never 
knew,  but  she  never  saw  him  again. 

—  Mrs.  Herman  Warman,  Houlton, 
Maine. 


Turned  Out  to  Pasture 

Y  FATHER  had  a  little  Morgan 
horse  named  Prince  which  we  lov¬ 
ed  and  knew  to  'be  very  intelligent.  As 
a  girl  I  rode  him  all  over  the  farm, 
bareback,  as  I  never  had  a  saddle.  If  I 
fell  off  he  would  come  and  stand  pa¬ 
tiently  for  me  to  climb  back  on.  My 
father  also  took  in  a  boy  who  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  some  chores,  but  which 
he  would  shirk  if  possible.  Prince  took 
a  great  dislike  to  the  boy,  which  my 
father  learned  was  because  he  abused 
the  horse  when  cleaning  the  stable, 
pricking  him  with  the  fork,  etc. 

After  haying,  father  rented  a  pas¬ 
ture  two  miles  from  home  and  plan¬ 
ned  to  give  old  Prince  a  few  weeks 
vacation  there.  So  he  sent  the  boy, 
Will,  with  Prince,  to  put  him  in  pas¬ 
ture.  The  wise  Prince  took  his  chance 
to  retaliate.  Will  rode  Prince  to  the 
pasture,  inside  the  gate,  took  off  the 
bridle,  but  when  he  turned  to  go  out¬ 
side  to  shut  the  gate  he  was  dum- 
founded  to  find  Prince  quicker  than 
he  was. 

Prince  came  home,  arriving  an  hour 
before  Will,  having  turned -Will  “out 
to  pasture.”  It  was  a  standard  joke  in 
the  family  for  some  time. — Mrs.  Lilian 
Stickney,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 


Now  that  the  children  are  married 
an*l  the  house  is  quiet,  why  don't 
you  try  to  get  a  pardon?" 


"MAINE  SOIL  CUIS  UP  EVERYTHING 

BU!  FIRESTONES!" 


National  Farm-City  Week 
November  21-27 

When  our  nation’s  neighbors  get  together. 


^  C.  A.  Powers  &  Company  owns  17  tractors. 
Here  are  five  of  them 
heading  for  the  potato  fields. 


says  Perrin  E.  Edmunds,  manager  of 
C.  A.  Powers  &  Company,  Fort  Fairfield,  Maine 


C.  A.  Powers  &  Company  is  one  of  the  largest 
seed  potato  producers  in  the  country.  Here’s  why 
manager  Perrin  Edmunds  picks  Firestones  for  the 
2,500-acre  operation:  "We’ve  found  Firestones 
take  rough  knocks  better  and  resist  cuts  in  the 
same  soil  that  chews  up  other  tires,”  Mr.  Edmunds 
says.  "We  like  the  way  they  clean  and  grip,  too. 
And  I  couldn’t  ask  for  better  service  than  I  get 
from  my  Firestone  Dealer,  G.  C.  Peterson.” 

Firestone  Rubber-X  gives  extra  long  wear  on  the 
road  or  in  the  field.  Firestone’s  curved-bar  tread 
design  delivers  full-power  traction  in  all  field 
conditions.  The  sidewalls  are  built  with  a  new 
special  sidewall  rubber  to  give  longer  service  life 
and  prevent  cracking  and  premature  aging.  And 
Firestone  S/F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord  lets  the  new 


Firestone  All-Traction  Champion*  withstand  35 
percent  more  impact! 

Ask  about  the  new  Firestone  All-Traction  Cham¬ 
pion  at  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store.  Remember, 
Firestone’s  Free  Loaner  Service  lets  you  use  new 
Firestone  tires  while  your  old  ones  are  retreaded 
or  repaired. 


■ 


TOP  PERFORMERS 
ON  AMERICA’S  FAR* 
for  trucks 
for  passenger  cars 
NOW  WITH 
FIRESTONE  RU8BER- 


SUPER  ALL  TRACTION  *  §1 


DELUXE  CHAMPION*  4a 


*T.M. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television 
every  Monday  evening. 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH  Copyright  1358,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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PERTINENT  (iUESTIOXS 

RE  you  beginning  to  wonder  whether  or  not 
the  cost  of  the  McClellan  Committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  labor  racketeering  has  been,  (or  will 
be),  justified?  I  am! 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  I  believe  that  correcting 
the  mess  uncovered  by  the  Committee  is  vitally 
important  to  the  future  of  every  citizen,  includ¬ 
ing  you  and  me.  But  what  I  am  worried  about  is 
the  lack  of  progress!  True,  a  couple  of  bills  were 
introduced  into  the  Congress,  but  they  did  not 
become  law,  and  probably  they  should  not. 
Why?  Because  they  were  too  mild  to  meet  the 
situation,  and  because  they  contained  some  pro¬ 
visions  that  labor  leaders  wanted,  but  should  not 
have. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  labor  be  bribed  to 
support  (or  at  least  not  to  fight)  needed  legislation 
by  pacifying  them  with  something  they  want. 

Why  is  Congress  so  afraid?  Do  individual 
congressmen  and  senators  fear  defeat  at  the 
polls?  Are  they  indebted  to  labor  leaders?  Is 
labor  more  powerful  than  the  government?  Do 
congressmen  put  re-election  ahead  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  America? 

Strong  legislation  is  imperative.  Voters  should 
demand  it.  The  rank  and  file  of  labor  union 
members  will  welcome  it.  It  isn’t  too  early  to 
start  talking  to  congressmen  and  to  urge  prompt 
and  effective  action  as  soon  as  congress  meets 
again.  . 

Let’s  get  going! 

CALIBRAtlXO  REEK  TANKS 

ERMONT’S  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  calibrating 
bulk  milk  tanks.  Commissioner  Elmer  Towne 
points  out  that  the  Weights  and  Measures  Divi¬ 
sion  is  also  required  to  check  pumps  and  scales 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  order  to  avoid  excessive 
cost  and  time  of  travel,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  delay  tank  calibrations  for  a  short  time  so 
that  several  can  be  done  on  one  trip. 

To  a  degree  the  same  situation  is  true  in  other 
states.  As  long  as  dairymen  understand  the  situ¬ 
ation,  they  will  be  reasonably  patient.  But  it  is 
important  that  this  calibration,  which  affects  the 
amount  of  money  farmers  get  for  their  milk,  be 
done  with  all  possible  speed. 

\  * 

EGGS  GOOD  FOR  YOU 

ONSIDERABLE  misinformation  has  been 
circulated  about  the  effects  of  certain  foods, 
particularly  those  known  to  contain  cholesterol, 
believed  by  some  people  to  be  one  cause  of  heart 
disease. 

Too  many  consumers  who  read  only  headlines, 
or  who  read  “scare”  stories  by  those,  not  fully 
informed,  have  cut  down  on  or  stopped  eating 
eggs  with  the  idea,  disputed  by  authorities,  that 
they  are  bad  for  the  heart. 

The  real  facts  are  available  in  a  booklet  called 
“A  Scientist  Speaks  About  Eggs,”  which  you  can 
get  from  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board, 
8  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


FARMERS’  EATON  PLATFORM 

OMPARED  to  other  areas,  the  Farmers’ 
Union  has  made  relatively  little  headway 
among  Northeast  farmers.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
generally  recognized  throughout  the  nation  as 
one  of  the  three  top  farm  organizations;  so  per¬ 
haps  Northeastern  farmers  should  understand 
the  Farmers’  Union  platform. 

From  what  I  hear  and  read  the  National 
Farmers’  Union  favors,  among  other  things: 

1.  The  closed  shop  or  union  shop  in  industry. 
They  oppose  all  “right  to  work”  laws. 

2.  The  continued  development  of  public  elec¬ 
tric  power,  rather  than  development  by  private 
enterprise. 

3.  High  price  supports  for  farm  products,  ac¬ 
companied  by  more  government  regulations. 

I  recognize  the  right  of  any  farmer  to  belong 
to  any  farm  organization,  but  I  fear  that  some 
farmers  might  lend  their  support  without  full 
understanding  of  Farmers’  Union  policies. 

TO  BEY  OR  WAIT? 

HE  attempt  to  cure  the  recession  by  en¬ 
couraging  everybody  to  buy  has  its  good  and 
bad  points. 

To  you  as  farmers  there  is  merit  in  planning 
ahead  to  see  what  is  going  to  be  needed  in  the 
way  of  equipment  and  improvements  in  the  next 
several  years,  deciding  what  will  cut  production 
costs  most,  and  perhaps  make  some  purchases 
well  within  your  probable  income. 

When  business  slows  up  there  is  always  the 
temptation  to  hold  off  buying,  in  the  hope  that 
prices  will  go  still  lower.  Most  economists  that 
I  have  talked  with,  or  whose  writings  I  read, 
agree  that  for  the  long  pull,  prices  will  continue 
upward.  All  the  evidence  points  that  way.  There¬ 
fore,  if  you  really  need  something  and  can  afford 
it,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  waiting. 

But  when  it  gets  to  the  point  where  people  are 
persuaded  to  buy,  on  time,  things  they  can  do 
without  and  cannot  really  afford,  it’s  time  to 
call  a  halt.  As  I  see  it,  one  of  the  big  causes  of 
the  business  recession  is  the  fact  that  people 
have  already  spent  too  much  of  next  year’s  in¬ 
come — and  that  of  the  year  after. 

SAFETY  VALVE 

“It  is  a  sad  situation  when  a  farmer  must  get  a 
job  in  industry  in  order  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
income  for  his  family.” 

T’HE  MAN  who  made  the  statement  is  a  good 
friend.  I  respect  his  opinion,  but  in  this  case 
I  disagreed  absolutely.  The  farmer  who  isn’t 
making  a  satisfactory  living  has  three  choices. 
He  can  worry  along  as  he  is,  he  can  rearrange 
his  farm  set-up  to  increase  his  income,  or  he  can 
get  an  off-the-farm  job. 

Many  times  the  job  is  the  best  solution.  At 
present,  about  one  third  of  U.  S.  farmers’  total 
income  comes  from  non  farm  sources.  Part-time 
farming  is  a  real  safety  valve.  Not  only  does  it 
provide  a  way  for  an  older  farmer  to  add  to  his 
income,  it  is  also  a  practical  way  for  a  young 
couple  to  get  started  toward  full-time  farming. 


TWO  GOOD  MEN 

/"\N  SEPTEMBER  1,  Fred  Morris  retired  as 
State  Leader  of  County  Agricultural  Agents 
in  New  York  and  Clifford  Harrington  took  his 
place. 

Fred  has  completed  36  years  of  service  as 
County  Agent,  Assistant  Leader  and  Leader. 
Cliff  became  an  assistant  County  Agent  in  1936, 
and  has  been  with  the  headquarters  staff  at  Cor¬ 
nell  since  1947. 

These  are  two  good  men.  Fred  has  served  the 
farmers  of  the  State  well  and  Cliff  will  carry 
on  the  work  effectively. 

IMAGINATION  ENLIMITED 

^FEW  DAYS  ago  I  watched  the  erection  of  a 
new  type  of  concrete  farm  building.  Slabs 
were  cast  on  the  ground  and  then  raised  by  a 
power  derrick  and  fastened  into  place  to  form 
the  sidewalls. 

About  the  same  time  I  read  about  a  new  idea 
whereby  sufficient  water  could  be  added  to  farm 
manure  so  that  it  could  be  pumped  through  a 
pipe  to  the  field  and  sprayed  on  to  the  ground, 
thus  eliminating  hauling. 

What  will  people  think  of  next?  You  can  be 
sure  of  one  thing,  a  few  people  with  imagination 
will  always  think  of  something  new.  At  first, 
some  of  the  ideas  will  sound  exceedingly  im¬ 
practical,  but  many  will  become  standard  prac¬ 
tices. 

The  lesson,  I  think,  is  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  close  our  minds  to  new  developments.  In¬ 
stead,  we  should  welcome  them,  and  adopt  them 
as  soon  as  the  experience  of  our  more  venture¬ 
some  brothers  proves  that  they  are  practical. 


CAESE  AND  EFFECT 

T"1  HE  argument  that  lower  price  supports  will 
increase  rather  than  decrease  production  is 
full  of  holes.  If  the  argument  were  sound, 
Congress  took  exactly  the  wrong  step  in  setting 
up  high  supports  on  certain  crops  to  stimulate 
wartime  production.  They  weren’t  wrong.  Those 
high  supports  did  stimulate  production,  and 
still  do,  so  “how  come”  the  claim  that  lower 
supports  will  stimulate  production? 

It  is  easy  to  see  two  events  happening  at  the 
same  time  and  maintain  that  one  is  causing  the 
other.  There  may  be  no  connection  at  all,  or  the 
one  you  think  is  the  cause  may  be  the  result. 

Take  milk  as  an  example.  Maybe  you  did  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  your  herd.  Honestly  now,  if 
you  did,  wasn’t  it  in  order  to  cut  your  cost  of 
producing  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  rather 
than  just  to  produce  more  milk? 

If  a  dairyman  is  selling  milk  below  cost  of 
production,  as  some  maintain,  how  can  he  make 
more  money  by  producing  more  milk  at  a  loss? 


The  following  are  tactful  remarks  made  on 
students’  report  cards,  with  their  real  meaning 
“Shows  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
imaginary  and  factual  material.” — HE  LIES 
“Needs  ample  supervision  in  order  to  work 
well.”— LAZY 

“Needs  guidance  in  developing  good  habits  of 
hygiene.”— HAS  BAD  ODOR 


“Has  qualities  of  leadership  but  needs  help  in 
learning  to  use  them  democratically.” — HE  S  A 


BULLY. 

— Ontario  High  School  Teachers  Bulletin 
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MILK  PRICES:  The  Boston  Milk  Market  Administrator  has  made  esti- 

mates  of  the  prices  that  will  prevail  in  that  market 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1958.  The  estimates  made  are  for  3.7  per  cent  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone  from  Boston.  They  are  compared  with  the  actual  prices 
in  1957  in  the  table  below: 


1957 

1958 

Diff. 

July 

$4.54 

$4.15 

—390 

August 

4.83 

4.60 

—230 

September 

5.03 

4.70 

—330 

1957 

1958 

Diff, 

October 

$5.28 

$5.05 

—23 

November 

5.36 

5.25 

—11 

December 

5.16 

5.10 

—  6 

While  Boston  prices  are  expected  to  average  2}  cents  below  1957  for  the 
last  six  months,  uniform  prices  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  are  predicted 
as  nearly  equal  to  those  of  last  year. 

Administrator  Blanford  announces  the  July  uniform  price  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  milk  shed  as  $4.20  a  hundred  compared  to  $4.09  in  July  ’57.  June 
1958  price  was  $3.73.  July  fluid  sales  amounted  to  52.61%  of  the  milk  in  the 
pool,  compared  to  43.92%  in  June. 


New  low  cost  Clay  Scotsman  Barn  Cleaner  unloading  directly  into  spreader.  You  can  make 
a  trip  to  the  field  and  be  back  in  less  time  than  you  now  spend  cleaning  by  hand. 


As  was  expected,  amendments  to  the  Order  outlined  in  the  August  16  “Guide” 
were  overwhelmingly  approved  by  milk  producers. 

CROP  PROSPECTS:  Outlook  is  for  biggest  U.  S.  crop  year  in  history. 

»  CORN  prospects  improved  5%  during  July, 
making  August  1  estimate  3.5  billion  bu.;  WHEAT  prospects  indicate  a  record 
crop.  Total  POTATO  crop  estimated  at  256,344,000  cwt.  compared  to  239,539,000 
last  year,  and  a  10-year  average  of  228,615,000.  U.  S.  COMMERCIAL  APPLE 
crop  estimated  6%  above  last  year;  PEACH  crop  up  21%;  PEARS  down  11%. 

The  outlook  for  six  important  vegetables  for  processing  is  up  13%,  and  22% 
above  10-year  average.  Compared  to  last  year,  SNAP  BEANS  up  4%;  CON¬ 
TRACT  CABBAGE  up  19%;  TOMATO  production  up  33%;  SWEET  CORN 
down  4%;  PEAS  down  20%;  SPINACH  down  21%. 

EGGS:  Prices  of  eggs  (U.S.)  for  the  first  six  months  of  1958  averaged  100  a 
dozen  over  a  year  ago.  The  year  promises  to  be  the  best  for  poultry- 
men  since  1955.  However,  a  relatively  unfavorable  year  for  egg  producers  usual¬ 
ly  follows  a  good  year.  Probable  number  of  replacement  pullets  is  10%  above 
last  year. 

CONSERVATION  RESERVE:  Sign-up  for  Conservation  Reserve 

begins  about  Sept.  1,  will  end  about 
Oct  10.  (There  will  be  no  “Acreage  Reserve”  in  the  Soil  Bank  in  1959.)  Rates 
will  be  higher  than  last  year  as  announced  in  our  last  issue.  Emphasis  will  be 
put  on  signing  up  entire  farms.  Contact  your  County  A.S.C.  office  for  more 
information.  y 

HAY:  Poor  weather  resulting  in  much  low  quality  hay  is  likely  to  reduce 
winter  milk  production.  Hay  prices  reported  by  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Market's  range  from  $15  to  $18  for  timothy  to 
$24  to  $28  for  U.  S.  No.  1  second  cutting  alfalfa,  baled,  F.O.B.  the  farm. 

FARM  HILL:  Before  you  read  this,  compromise  Farm  Bill  will  probably 
^ ■■■—  have  President’s  signature.  (There  were  many  predictions 
Congress  would  adjourn  without  passing  any  farm  legislation.)  Here  are  main 
provisions  of  Bill:  (1)  Will  prevent  sharp  reductions  in  cotton  and  rice  acre- 
age;  (2)  opens  the  way  for  corn  producers  to  remove  acreage  controls;  (3) 
gives  Secretary  Benson  additional  authority  to  reduce  price  supports;  extends 
National  Wool  Actsfor  three  years. 


A  ROUND  our  house  we  often  fuss 
’bout  fam’lies  which  are  prosperous 
’cause  wives  are  earning  nice  amounts 
to  fatten  up  the  bank  accounts.  When¬ 
e’er  Mirandy  starts  to  cry  about  new 
things  she’d  like  to  buy,  I  point  out 
that  the  folks  she  knows  who  have  the 
stuff  she  wants  are  those  who  don’t 
depend  entirely  on  what  the  farm  can 
earn,  by  gee.  My  neighbor  isn’t  any 
fool,  he’s  put  his  wife  to  teaching 
school;  some  women  work  in  town 
each  day  and  bring  home  very  wel¬ 
come  pay,  while  others  do  extremely 
well  by  making  things  that  they  can 
sell. 

It’s  the  ambition  of  my  life  to  find 
employment  for  my  wife;  there’s  lots 
of  things  that  she  might  do  in  times 
like  these  to  help  us  through.  If  I  gave 
her  more  gard’ning  land,  then  she 
could  run  a  roadside  stand;  perhaps 
she  could  sit  down  and  sew  and  earn 
some  good  dress-making  dough.  Or  we 
could  start  to  advertise  and  market 
Jane  Mirandy’s  pies,  I’m  positive  that  they  would  sell,  the  customers  would 
hke  them  well.  With  me  around  to  supervise,  suggest,  make  plans  and 
organize,  I’ll  bet  that  she  could  turn  out,  say,  a  couple  dozen  pies  a  day. 


J 


Tips  on  planning  for  a 
low  cost  barn  cleaner 


You’ll  probably  install  a  barn  clean¬ 
er  sometime  within  the  next  few 
years.  Even  though  you  may  not 
put  in  your  cleaner  until  later,  it 
will  pay  you  to  plan  in  advance. 
Here  are  some  steps  that  you  can 
take  now  to  help  you  get  the  best 
installation  at  lowest  possible  cost. 

If  possible,  plan  to  have  cleaner 
run  straight  out  from  end  of  gutter 
instead  of  unloading  from  side  of 
barn.  This  can  save  you  up  to  $150 
in  materials  and  save  your  cleaner 
from  unnecessary  wear  and  load. 

When  running  high  voltage  lines 
into  barn,  be  sure  to  place  terminal 
as  close  to  the  proposed  location  of 
barn  cleaner  elevator  as  possible. 
If  you  plan  to  do  wiring  in  your 
barn  between  now  and  time  you  in¬ 
stall  your  cleaner,  write  to  Clay 
for  tips.  Providing  for  adequate  wir¬ 
ing  now  can  save  you  up  to  $50. 

If  building  or  remodeling,  check 
with  your  local  milk  sanitarian  to 
make  sure  that  gutters  are  wide  and 
deep  enough  for  a  gutter  cleaner. 
Design  your  layout  so  that  gutters 
will  run  through  pens.  These  gut¬ 
ters  can  be  covered  with  a  false  ce¬ 
ment  top  which  can  be  knocked  out 
at  time  of  installation.  Doing  this 


CROP  DRIER  FOR  HAY  OR  CORN 

CLAY  natural  air  mow  drying  costs  only 
50-900  per  ton  for  power.  Can  be  used 
with  heat  for  shelled  corn  or  small  grains. 


now  can  save  you  $50-$  100  later. 

If  you’re  .building  or  remodeling 
now  and  planning  on  a  cleaner 
later,  it  pays  to  order  parts  that 
have  to  be  set  in  cement  and  install 
them  now.  This  will  save  on  instal¬ 
lation  charge  later.  Also,  when  lay¬ 
ing  out  your  barn,  select  an  elevator 
location  that  has  good  drainage  and 
provides  easy  access  with  a  spread¬ 
er.  If  possible,  have  the  spreader 
location  on  the  down  slope  of  a  hill. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
money-saving  and  trouble-saving 
steps  that  you  can  take  now.  For 
further  information,  send  for  Clay’s 
FREE  PLANNING  BOOKLET. 
Gives  suggested  floor  plans  for  20, 
30,  40  and  50  cow  barns.  This  plan¬ 
ning  guide  can  save  you  many  dol¬ 
lars  and  make  future  installation 
easier.  Send  rough  sketch  of  pres¬ 
ent  barn  or  of  remodeling  you  plan. 
Indicate  number  of  animals. 

Clay  Plan  lets  you  put  it  in  now . . . 

Under  new  Clay  Purchase  Plan 
you  make  an  initial  investment  of 
only  20%  when  you  install  your  Barn 
Clearer.  Then,  you  enjoy  benefits 
while  you  are  paying  for  it.  Ask 
your  Clay  Dealer  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  or  write  to  Clay  .  .  .  today. 


FEEDS  50  HEAD  IN  15  MINUTES 

CLAY  Silo  Unloader  and  Mechanical  Feeder 
handle  any  type  silage,  even  when  frozen. 
Use  your  present  feed  bunks. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

981  PERRY  STREET  •  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 

Please  send  me  free  booklets  on 

□  Barn  Cleaners  □  Crop  Driers 

CD  Silo  Unloaders  LI  Mechanical  Feeders 

□  Send  information  on  Clay  Purchase  Plan. 


Modern  Equipment 
for  easier  farming 


Name _ 

Address. 


State.. 


makes  the  difference  on  wheat 


Wheat  growth  varies  . . .  N.  Ralph 
Baker  (above)  of  Victor,  Ontario  Co., 
New  York  shows  difference  in  growth  of 
wheat  fertilized  with  500  pounds  of 
AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN  5-10-10,  and  100  pounds 
of  AGRICO  FOR  TOPDRESSING  10-10-10  per 
acre  (right)  and  wheat  fertilized  with  the 
same  rates  and  analyses  of  another  brand 
of  fertilizer  (left).  “The  AGRico-fertilized 
wheat  yielded  4  %  more  bushels,  gave  me 
$9  extra  profit  per  acre,”  says  Mr.  Baker. 


New  York  farmer  gets  $1639  extra 
profit  per  acre  by  using  AGRICO 

WHEN  my  Agrico  representative  suggested  that  I  make 
a  side-by-side  comparison  between  agrico  and  an¬ 
other  brand  of  fertilizer  in  the  Fall  of  1956,  I  thought  some 
difference  might  show  up,”  says  Carl  Fancher  of  Route  2, 
Albidn,  Orleans  County,  New  York.  “But  I  didn’t  expect 
to  get  8}4  more  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  with  agrico. 

“On  September  28,  I  drilled  300  pounds  of  agrico  for 
grain  5-10-10  per  acre  on  one  acre  of  a  uniform  five-acre 
field.  The  rest  of  the  field  was  seeded  with  the  same  rate 
of  the  other  brand  of  5-10-10  fertilizer. 

“When  representative  plots  were  harvested,  the  AGRico- 
fertilized  acre  yielded  47%  bushels  of  wheat,  or  8%  more 
bushels  per  acre  than  the  area  where  the  other  brand  of 
fertilizer  was  used.  At  $2  a  bushel,  the  extra  yield  not  only 
paid  for  the  11-cent  per  acre  additional  cost  for  agrico, 
but  returned  me  $16.39  extra  profit  per  acre.” 


Carl  Fancher  of  Albion,  New  York  made  $16.39 
extra  per  acre  on  wheat  fertilized  with  AGRICO. 


Alfalfa  grown  under 
Agrico  Program 
produces  high  yields 
despite  1957  drouth 

Agrico  Soil  Service  and  AGRICO  fertilizer 
help  produce  3Vi  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  per  acre 

I  HAVE  a  beautiful  stand  of  alfalfa  which  produced  well 
last  year  despite  the  very  dry  growing  season,”  says 
Henry  J.  Ford  of  Unionville,  Orange  County,  New  York. 

“After  the  Agrico  Soil  Service  tested  my  soil  in  the  Fall 
of  1956,  I  followed  their  fertilizer  recommendations  and 
applied  600  pounds  of  agrico  5-10-10  per  acre  when  seeding 
the  alfalfa.  The  following  Spring,  what  had  been  a  run  out 
field,  produced  an  excellent  stand.  I  harvested  2%  tons  of 
hay  per  acre  on  the  first  cutting,  which  was  134  tons  above 
the  county  average.  With  hay  worth  $35  a  ton,  this  returned 
$96.60  per  acre. 

“Although  it  was  an  extremely  dry  Summer,  my  second 
cutting  yielded  %  ton  of  excellent  quality  alfalfa  worth  at 
least  $45  a  ton,  for  a  return  of  $31.50  per  acre. 

“Deducting  the  $15.69  cost  per  acre  for  the  agrico,  I 
got  a  total  return  of  $112.41  per  acre  on  the  two  cuttings. 
It  certainly  paid  me  to  use  agrico  and  follow  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Agrico  Soil  Service.” 


Applying  600  pounds  of  AGRICO  5-10-10  per  acre  when  seeding  helped  Henry  J.  Ford  of 
Unionville,  N.  Y.  produce  2%  tons  of  first  cutting  alfalfa  per  acre  last  year  despite  the  drouth. 


Even  under  adverse  weather,  you’ll  find  that  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  higher  crop  yields  and  make  extra  profits  by  following 
the  Agrico  Program.  Have  the  Agrico  Soil  Service  test  your 
soil  and  make  sound  fertilizer  recommendations.  Then  use 
AGRICO.®  See  your  nearby  Agrico  agent  today. 


SALES  OFFICES:  BUFFALO  AND  PHOENIX,  N.Y.  •  CARTERET,  N.J. 
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Left,  County  Agent  Howard  Campbell  and  John  Jr.  in  the  Filaski  greenhouse,  where  This  display  case  at  the  Filaski  roadside  stand  is  unusual.  It  revolves  slowly,  and 
plants  are  grown  for  a  large  vegetable  acreage.  vegetables  are  kept  cool  and  fresh  by  constant  sprinkling. 


/  ,  \ 

Growing  Vegetables  on  High  Priced  Land 


On  the  John  Filaski  farm  at  Brook- 
ville,  Long  Island,  a  tremendous  vol¬ 
ume  of  vegetables  is  sold  at  a  roadside 
stand,  yet  percentage  wise  it’s  a  small 
proportion  of  the  crops  grown  on  the 
farm.  Three  hundred  acres  are  in  vege¬ 
tables,  with  60  or  70  acres  growing  two 
crops. 

The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  trucked  to 
New  York,  with  John  Jr.  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  bulk  of  the  marketing.  At 


the  height  of  the  season  from  one  to 
three  trucks  go  into  the  city  every  day. 

The  Filaski  Farm  has  an  enclosed 
truck,  of  which  there  are  relatively  few 
on  the  Island.  Such  a  truck  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  because  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  cover  it  with  canvas,  with  con¬ 
sequent  frequent  replacement. 

Plant  growing  is  an  important  part 
of  the  business.  The  greenhouse  is  100 
x  30  feet,  and  on  May  20,  the  principal 


plants  being  raised  in  the  house  were 
cabbage  and  tomatoes.  From  60-70 
acres  of  cabbage  are  grown,  12  to  15 
acres  of  tomatoes  and  from  100  to  150 
acres  of  sweet  corn. 

People  are  always  more  interesting 
than  crops.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Filaski  have 
seven  children,  four  girls  and  three 
boys.  At  the  height  of  the  season  it 
takes  six  people  to\wait  on  the  custo¬ 
mers  at  the  roadside  stand,  including 
two  of  the  daughters. 


The  problems  of  farming  in  Nassau 
County  are  different  than  in  other 
areas  of  the  State,  partly  because  of 
the  value  of  land  for  residental  and 
industrial  purposes.  However,  close  at¬ 
tention  to  those  problems,  coupled  with 
management,  enables  a  number  of 
farmers  to  continue  on  the  farms  and 
to  produce  a  big  volume  of  crops,  most¬ 
ly  vegetables,  to  raise  their  families, 
and  to  live  full  lives. — Hugh  Cosline 


Your  Veterinarian  Discusses: 


Treating  Foot  Hot  of  Cattle 


T  ONE  TIME  foot  rot  of  cattle 
was  believed  caused  by  infec¬ 
tion  with  a  germ  called  Actin¬ 
omyces  necrophorus  which  was 
found  in  dirty  places  like  barn  yards 
and  mudholes.  However,  it  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  there  are  other 
causes  and  two  or  more  types  of  foot 
rot  affecting  cattle. 

This  helps  to  explain  why  there  are 
so  many  successful  treatments;  at  the 
same  time  there  isn’t  a  single  one  that 
is  certain  to  cure  all  cases  of  this  dis¬ 
ease. 

With  this  fact  recognized,  our  read¬ 
ers  may  be  interested  in  reviewing 
various  methods  of  treating  foot  rot. 
At  one  time  or  another,  all  of  these 
have  been  demonstrated  as  effective: 

1  Soaking  affected  feet  daily  for  20 
•  minutes  or  more  in  some  kind  of 
an  antiseptic  solution  like  2%  creolin 
°r  5%  formalin. 

A  half-barrel  with  a  loop  of  wire  for 
moving  it  makes  a  practical  footbath 
for  such  treatment.  When  foot  rot  is  a 
herd  problem,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
build  a  cement-floored  pen.  A  four-inch 
curb  completely  around  the  bottom  of 
the  pen  will  make  it  water-tight,  and 
animals  can  be  placed  in  the  pen  to 
soak  their  feet. 

O  Treating  feet  with  powdered  cop- 
per  sulfate. 

The  affected  foot  is  first  trimmed 
and  cleaned,  with  all  dead  flesh  being 
removed.  The  raw  area  is  then  dusted 
with  sulfate,  covered  with  cotton,  .and 
bandaged.  The  bandage  is  removed  in 
three  days  to  prevent  undue  irritation. 

0  Bandaging  after  the  affected  area 
has  been  treated  with  formalin, 
butter  of  antimony,  iodine,  or  other 
strong  antiseptics. 

J  Driving  animals  once  daily 
*•  through  a  shallow  box  containing 
hydrated  lime. 

This  box  should  be  about  two  feet 
wide,  six  inches  deep,  and  10  feet  long. 
Three  or  four  inches  of  lime  are  placed 
ln  tt,  and  the  box  set  up  in  a  narrow 


gate  or  doorway  used  by  cattle  to 
reach  feed  and  water.  This  treatment 
is  made  better  by  mixing  five  pounds 
of  powdered  copper  sulfate  with  every 
100  pounds  of  lime. 

5  Driving  animals  once  daily 
•  through  a  similar,  but  water-tight 
box  containing  four  inches  of  a  10% 
copper  sulfate  solution. 

The  addition  of  two  or  three  gallons 
of  white  vinegar  will  help  dissolve  the 
copper  sulfate  in  cold  water.  Other 
kinds  of  antiseptics  like  formalin  or 
coal  tar  products  may  be  .substituted 
for  the  copper  sulfate  if  desired. 

6  Injecting  animals  intramuscularly 
•  with  antibiotics  like  penicillin  or 
streptomycin. 

7  Injecting  animals  intravenously 
•  with  solutions  of  sulfa  salts. 

8  Adding  such  sulfa  solutions  to 
•  drinking  water. 

9  Giving  animals  drenches  or  cap- 
•  sules  of  sulfa  compounds. 

1  /\  Seeing  that  animals  in  feed  lots 
lU.get  vitamin  A  or  carotene  in 
some  form  or  other. 

It  is  best  supplied  through  leafy 
dried  roughage.  Yellow  corn  is  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  this  vitamin,  but  it 
contains  only  about  a  tenth  as  much 
carotene  as  good  hay.  Corn  gluten  feed, 
corn  gluten  meal,  and  hominy  feed 
made  from  yellow  corn  are  higher  in 
carotene  than  the  corn  itself. 

n  Along  with  any  other  treatment 
•  used,  it  will  be  desirable  to  mix  an 
iodine  compound  with  the  salt  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  every  50  pounds 
of  salt. 

This  is  furnished  on  a  free-choice 
basis.  In  addition  to  being  a  valuable 
part  of  treatment,  many  owners  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  salt  mixture  helps  to 
prevent  many  cases  of  foot  rot. 
in  In  advanced  cases  the  joint  cap- 
sules  of  the  foot  are  likely  to  be 
hopelessly  damaged,  and  it  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  a  veterinarian  ampu¬ 
tate  one  of  the  toes  as  the  only  means 
of  effecting  a  cure. 


THE  BIRD  WATCHER 


YOU  WOULDN’T  think  an  innocent  hobby  like  bird  watching  could  get 
a  man  into  a  mess  of  trouble,  but  bird  watching  pretty  nearly  got  iffy 
cousin  Okay  Goodwin  into  jail. 

His  name  really  is  Elmer  Goodwin.  He’s  a  rather  odd-acting  man,  and 
strangers  have  often  asked  if  he  has  lost  some  of  his  marbles  or  if  he  was 
hit  on  the  head  when  a  child.  Elmer’s  friends  always  answer,  “Oh,  no,  he’s 
okay.”  That  is  how  he  got  the  nickname  of  “Okay.” 

Okay  Goodwin  really  took  the  avocation  of  bird  watching  seriously.  Dur¬ 
ing  sunshine  or  rain  Okay  would  crouch  amongst  bushes  and  shrubbery 
peering  through  binoculars  at  his  feathered  friends.  If  the  rain  was  falling 
hard  enough,  Okay  would  hold  an  umbrella  over  his  head.  It  was  nothing 
unusual  to  spy  Okay  perched  high  up  in  a  tree  pointing  his  binoculars  to¬ 
ward  a  crow’s  nest.  He  has  even  been  seen  clawing  along  the  side  of  a  sixty- 
foot  cliff  studying  the  nesting  habits  of  swallows.  And  of  moonlit  nights 
Okay  studied  owls. 

It  was  along  toward  midnight  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that  Okay  really 
got  himself  into  trouble.  The  town  marshall  crept  up  behind  Okay  and 
caught  him  while  he  was  looking  through  his  binoculars  into  Old  Maid  Laf- 
ferty’s  open  ’"'ndow. 

The  story  is  a  sordid  one.  (I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  not  once  in 
the  past  has  any  Goodwin  been  accused  of  being  a  Peeping  Tom.)  Why  Old 
Maid  Lafferty  had  wrapped  a  bath  towel  around  herself  and  was  trotting 
around  the  house  with  the  lights  turned  on,  I  don’t  know.  Anyway,  she  spied 
Okay  crouching  in  the  moonlight  looking  at  her  through  the  window.  The 
old  gal  shrieked  and  telephoned  the  town  marshall. 

Down  at  the  mayor’s  office  Okay  Goodwin  stoutly  declared  he  was  a  bird 
watcher,  not  a  woman  chaser.  He  said  when  a  woman  reached  Old  Maid 
Lafferty’s  age  she  was  of  no  more  interest  to  him  than  a  plucked  fowl  hang¬ 
ing  in  a  butcher’s  show  window. 

“What  I  saw,”  Okay  said,  “was  a  big  bird  flying  around  the  room.  I 
figured  some  rare  species  of  owl  had  flown  in  the  house  through  the  open 
window.” 

Okay  drew  back  his  shoulders  self-righteously.  “I  didn’t  know  Miss  Laf¬ 
ferty  owned  a  parrot.” 

And  so  that  is  the  way  the  episode  ended.  Cousin  Okay  didn’t  go  to  jail, 
but  Old  Maid  Lafferty  has  put  Venetian  blinds  over  every  window  in  her 
house. 
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It's  the  Brillion  Sure-Shred  60.., 


\ 

...and  it’s  priced  to  meet  all  competition! 


Looks  like  lightning  cut  a  swath  where  the  Sure-Shred  60  went 
through.  It’s  that  thorough.  Brillion-built  to  shred  fine  and  shrug 
off  the  shocks  of  fast  going  —  in  pasture,  stalks  or  brush  up  to  2" 
diameter.  Two  heavy-duty  reversible  blades  at  the  business  end 
are  revved  up  t.o  1100  rpm  for  powerful  suction,  powerful  chopping 
action.  And  there’s  stamina  to  match  in  the  rugged  housing  and 
40  hp  gear  box,  plus  shear  bolt  and  shear  pin  protection. 

Not  only  is  the  Sure-Shred  economically  priced,  but  it  pays  you 
back  for  years,  with  stay-on-the-job  service  in  every  season. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  5-foot  Sure-Shred  60.  Made 
in  pull-type  and  3-point  hitch  models  by  Brillion  Iron  Works, 
Farm  Equipment  Division,  Brillion,  Wisconsin,  Dept.  RS-26-9 

Brillion  Sure-Shred  90 

Here's  your  speedster  for  big 
acreage  shredding.  The  Sure- 
Shred  90  with  full  90"  cut.  It’s 
perfect  for  row  crops  and  trash. 

And  nothing  beats  the  90  for 
fast  pasture  clipping.  Six  heavy 
blades.  Shear  bolt  protection. 

Built  throughout  with  the  lasting 
strength  you  expect  from  Brillion. 

A  money-in-the-bank  investment 
in  big  ^hredding  capacity. 


IF  BRILLION  MAKES  IT,  IT  MUST  BE  GOOD 


Clip  and  mail  to  BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC.,  Dept.  RS-26-9,  Brillion,  Wisconsin 
Send  me  complete  information  on  Brillion  Shredders,  Q  |  am  a  student. 

City . ... . State . . . 


—  American  Agriculturist,  September  6,  1958 


Amos  Hogg  (right)  with  his  two  sons,  David  (left)  and  Clifford,  who  he  says  are  the 
mainstay  of  the  farm.  The  wheelbarrow  is  full  of  "haylage,"  taken  from  the  glass- 
lined  steel  silo.  At  Mr.  Hogg's  right  is  the  unloader  which  takes  the  silage  from  the 
bottom  of  the  silo. 


Feeds  Roughage  Year  Round 


I  [IX  years  ago  Amos  Hogg  of  En- 
dicott,  New  York,  bought  a 

I _ |  glass-lined  steel  silo.  Up  until 

this  year  he  put  up  cor'n  silage, 
but  early  in  June  he  put  up  “haylage,” 
and  in  late  July  was  feeding  some  of  it 
to  his  herd  of  purebred  Guernseys. 

Haylage  differs  from  grass  silage  in 
that  it  is  put  up  with  about  40%  of 
moisture,  and  is  too  dry  to  keep  in  a 
conventional  silo.  The  reason  it  does 
keep  in  the  glass-lined  silo  is  that  it  is 
sealed  at  the  top,  with  no  provision  for 
air  to  enter.  Incidentally,  the  silage  or 
haylage  is  taken  out  from  the  bottom 
of  the  silo  by  the  unloader  shown  in  the 
picture. 

I  asked  Mr.  Hogg  if  he  would  buy 
this  type  of  silo  if  he  didn’t  have  one, 
and  he  said  that  he  would.  “In  fact,”  he 


said,  “I’d  like  to  have  another  one.” 

He  first  became  interested  when  he 
saw  a  similar  silo  at  the  NYABC  head¬ 
quarters  at  Ithaca.  Previous  to  this  he 
-had  two  wooden  silos,  and  felt  that  he 
had  too  much  spoilage. 

Mr.  Hogg  put  thirty  acres  of  hay  in 
the  silo,  and  is  cutting  and  baling  an 
additional  fifty  acres.  “I  have  pretty 
good  pasture,”  he  said,  “but  I  don’t  de¬ 
pend  on  it  altogether.  We  always  feed 
some  roughage  in  the  barn.  This  hay¬ 
lage  is  palatable,  and  the  cows  like  it.” 

I  asked  about  the  production  of  the 
herd,  and  Mr.  Hogg  told  me  that  the 
average  in  his  Guernsey  herd  of  50 
milkers  (80  head  total)  was  8,500 
pounds  of  milk  and  300  pounds  of  but- 
terfat. 


COWS  PUMP  OWN  WATER 


T 


HE  photograph  below  shows  a 
Jersey  cow  drinking  water 
from  a  pump  which  she  is  op¬ 
erating.  The  pump  is  installed 
on  a  platform  above  a  farm  pond  on 
the  farm  of  Walter  Simmons,  East 
Granby,  Connecticut.  Its  use  permits 
the  cows  to  drink  from  the  pond  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  pond  water  or  cut¬ 
ting  up  the  banks. 

In  this  case,  the  pond  has  been  cir¬ 
cled  with  an  electric  fence.  In  another 
part  of  the  same  pasture,  Mr.  Simmons 
has  another  pump  installed  at  a  dug 
well  which  never  runs  dry. 


This  is  probably  the  first  farm  instal¬ 
lation  of  this  German-made  pump  in 
the  United  States.  The  pump  has  a  nose 
paddle  which  is  pushed  forward  by  the 
cow  as  she  drinks  from  the  bowl.  As 
the  paddle  moves  forward  water  enters 
the  bowl.  Then  as  the  cow’s  head  is 
withdrawn,  some  more  water  enters  the 
bowl. 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  instal¬ 
lation  was  the  ease  with  which  the 
cows  “caught  on”  as  to  how  to  operate 
the  pump.  They  were  very  curious,  lick¬ 
ing  the  water  and  sniffing  the  pump. 
Within  fifteen  minutes,  thi’ee  cows  had 
used  the  pump. 

Mr.  Simmons  feels  the  pumps  are 
very  valuable  in  providing  water  from 
a  dug  well  which  could  never  be  used 
before,  and  in  keeping  the  water  in  his 
pond  clear  and  the  banks  well  sodded. 
The  pumps  have  now  been  in  operation 
for  two  months  with  complete  success. 

The  cost  of  the  pump  is  about  $70. 
One  pump  is  satisfactory  for  about  20 
cows.  At  first,  the  boss  cow 'will  “hog’ 
the  pump,  but  as  she  goes  to  graze, 
others  take  their  turns. 

The  pump  has  a  capacity  of  about  six 
gallons  per  minute  and  will  lift  water 
15  to  20  feet.  The  length  of  pipe  will 
vary;  the  one  in  the  picture  is  fifty 
feet  long. — Harold  E.  Gulvin 
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USER’S  REPORT... THOMAS  HINKLEY,  ROXBURY,  N.Y. 


“Helped  in  our  35%  milk  production  increase . . . 
reduced  mastitis  20% . . .  eliminated  scours” 


AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION  •  NEW  YORK  20,  NEW  YORK 

.  ■  ■  ■ 


AMERICAN  CYAN  AM  ID  COMPANY 


“We  have  completely  eliminated  scours  in  our  dairy  herd  since  we  began  using 
AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  in  October,  1957,”  reports  Mr.  Hinkley,  who  operates 
a  modern  101-cow  dairy. 

“Mastitis  incidence  has  been  reduced  by  as  much  as  20%  and  they  have  helped 
in  our  35%  milk  production  increase  by  strengthening  our  herds’  resistance 
to  disease.  At  this  point,  I  wouldn’t  even  dare  think  of  operating  without 
AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles.” 

Aureomycin  Crumbles  fight  “hidden  disease,”  bring  the  cow  up  to  a  high  level 
of  health.  This  not  only  helps  her  produce  to  the  full  extent  of  her  capacity 
but  also  helps  her  system  throw  off  incipient  or  latent  infections. 

What  aureomycin  Crumbles  are  doing  for  Mr.  Hinkley  —  and  many  other 
dairymen-they  can  do  for  you.  Available  from  your  veterinarian,  druggist  or 
feed  dealer.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


AUREOMYCIN"  Crumbles 

CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


C«U/VJ 


Aureomycin  Crumbles, 
in  50  lb.  bags,  contain 
2  grams  of  aureomycin 
Chlortetracycline  per 
pound  in  an  alfalfa 
base.  Accepted  by  the 
U.S.  Government  for 
use  with  lactating 
dairy  cows.  Can  be  used 
writh  any  ration. 
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HARVESTS  SHOW  VERTAGREEN 
ADDS  A  PROFIT  TO  PASTURES 
AND  GRAIN!  « 


Growers  tried  it,  and  their 
crop  records  proved  that 
special  formula  V ertagreen 
for  commercial  crops  really 
makes  wheat  grow!  Higher 
quality,  more  disease-resis¬ 
tant  grain,  more  bushels  to 
the  acre— you  get  all  these 
Extras  with  Vertagreen. 

Be  sure  at  harvest  time  .  .  . 
fertilize  your  grain  with 
Vertagreen  and  watch  the 
way  this  complete,  better  balanced  plant  food  makes  a 
bigger  harvest  of  higher,  more  improved  quality  grain  for  you. 


A  GREAT  PASTURE 
IMPROVER- 


Dairy  and  cattlemen  in  this 
area  report  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  pastures  fertilized 
with  Vertagreen  .  .  .  more 
grazing  per  acre  of  nutri¬ 
tious  forage  for  better  milk 
and  meat  production  per 
cow  at  lower  feed  costs.  So, 
cut  your  livestock  and  milk 
production  costs  .  .  .  raise 
profits. 

Fertilize  pastures  NOW  with  Vertagreen,  for  a  longer 
grazing  period  and  more  productive  livestock. 


SEE  YOUR  FRIENDLY  ARMOUR  AGENT  RIGHT  AWAY! 

Order  Armour’s  Vertagreen,  the  fertilizer  that  is  worth 
more  because  it  does  more! 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


-  FREE  DELIVERY  - 

FIRESTONE  -  TOWN  &  COUNTRY 
WINTER  TIRE 

Can  Also  Be 
used  Year  Rouno 
ALL  OTHER 
LEADING 
BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  First  Quality 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car,  truck  and 
tractor  tires.  Write,  for  prices. 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


BEST  LOW  COST  WAY  TO  PROTECT  SILAGE 


At  Lumber  and  Supply  Dealers  or 
Write  Plastics  Division, 

VISKING  COMPANY,  6733  W.  65th  St., 
Chicago  38,  Illinois,  Division  of  Union 
Carbide  Corporation 

VISQUEEN,  VISKINGand  UN  ION  CARBIDE 
are  registered  trademarks  of  Union  Carbide  Corp. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Here's  the  place  to  use  your  feeler  gauge— between  the  blade  and  the  shearing  bar. 
(See  Arrow)  Extra  clearance  here  tends  to  give  you  a  cutting  action  like  wobbly- 
jointed  scissors— which  means  excessive  power,  consumption. 


Another  Chance  to  Save 

Keep  Chopper  Knives  Sharp 

i  l  By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


GOOD  management  is  cutting  costs 
where  you  can. ..and  your  chopper 
offers  you  far  more  opportunity 
for  controlling  your  operating 
costs  than  many  other  machines— your 
baler,  combine,  or  corn  picker,  for  in¬ 
stance. 

Why?  Because  it  is  a  cutting  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  amount  of  power  it  re¬ 
quires  depends  largely  upon  its  con¬ 
dition  —  the  sharpness  and  operating 
clearance  of  the  knives. 

You  will  put  tons  upon  tons  —  even 
hundreds  of  tons  —  of  material  through 
your  chopper  during  this  fall  silage¬ 
making  season.  And  each  ton  of  silage 
requires  several  million  “slicing” 
actions,  with  each  “slice”  taking  power. 
The  better  the  condition  of  your  knives, 
the  easier  they  will  do  the  slicing.  And 
the  easier  they  slice,  the  less  power  is 
needed,  and  the  less  fuel  you  will  burn. 

Test  Power  Requirement 

You  may  not  have  given  too  much 
thought  to  this  matter,  because  it’s 
quite  deceptive.  After  you  start  with 
some  freshly-sharpened  knives,  they 
dull  so  gradually  that  you  aren’t  aware 
of  it — unless  your  tractor  has  trouble 
handling  the  extra  load.  There  is  a  way 
that  you  can  demonstrate  to  yourself 
how  important  this  is,  though — espe¬ 
cially  if  you  have  a  reel-type  machine 
with  a  sharpener  on  it. 

Let  your  blades  get  a  little  extra- 
dull,  so  that  you’re  working  your  trac¬ 
tor  pretty  hard.  Then  stop  and  sharpen 
the  knives  and  adjust  the  clearance,  so 
that  everything  is  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  This  will  take  only  a  few 
minutes.  Then  start  chopping  again  — 
and  listen  to  how  much  easier  the  trac¬ 
tor  handles  the  load. 

How  much  time  and  attention  de: 
pends  somewhat  upon  the  type  of  ma¬ 
chine  you  have — reel-type  or  flywheel- 
type.  Blades  in  reel-type  choppers  can 
generally  be  sharpened  in  the  machine 
— which  means  that  it  is  done  fairly 
quickly.  Blades  in  flywheel-type  chop¬ 
pers  must  be  removed  for  grinding, 
which  means  you’ll  probably  have  tc 
spend  more  time  when  you  need  sharp 
blades.  The  fact  that  the  flywheel-type 
machine  has  the  advantage  of  flywheel- 
momentum  does  not  lessen  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  sharpness — it  just  makes  it 
less  easily  noticed. 

Both  types  of  machines  cut  with  a 
scissors-like  action.  A  moving  blade 
cuts  *  against  a  stationary  “shearing 
surface”.  A  sharp  edge  on  the  blade 
makes  for  easier  cutting,  as  does  a 
close  “fit”  between  the  blade  and  the 
shearing  surface. 

Check  your  manual  carefully  about 
sharpening  and  clearance.  You  may 
find  a  clearance  specification  of  ten 
reel-type  machine,  which  means  you 
thousandths  of  an  inch  (.010)  for  a 


must  use  a  feeler  gauge.  If  you  don’t 
have  a  gauge,  get  one.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  be  worth  it.  On  a  fly¬ 
wheel-type  machine,  the  clearance  set¬ 
ting  may  be  about  .030 —  which  also 
means  using  a  feeler  gauge.  If  all  this 
sounds  like  engineering-talk  —  it  is! 
Your  chopper  is  very  much  a  high- 
precision  cutting  machine,  and  it  will 
pay  you  well  to  treat  it  as  such. 

Length  of  Cut 

Length-of-cut  of  some  machines  is 
changed  by  varying  the  number  of 
kniyes.  For  cutting  material  into  short 
lengths,  six  knives  may  be  used,  and  for 
longer  lengths,  the  number  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  three,  two,  or  possibly  even 
one.  With  some  machines,  the  knives 
come  in  matched  sets,  and  you  must  be 
careful  to  return  them  to  their  original 
positions — or  at  least  keep  pairs  prop¬ 
erly  mated.  If  your  manual  mentions 
this,  be  careful  to  follow  instructions, 
because  failure  to  do  so  can  result  in 
severe  vibration  problems  and  unnec- 
cessary  damage  to  your  machine. 

One  other  thing  is  important  in  con¬ 
trolling  your  cost  of  operation— length- 
of-cut.  Every  “slice”  takes  power,  and 
the  longer  the  cut,  the  less  fuel  you’ll 
burn.  Check  your  manual  for  the  proper 
“combination”  to  produce  the  longest 
cut  you  can  satisfaptorily  use.  This  is 
particularly  important  if  you  have  used 
your  chopper  for  hay  or  grass  silage, 
because  you  will  need  to  adjust  for  a 
longer  cut. 

Exactly  how  much  you  can  reduce 
your  fuel  costs  is  difficult  to  say — it’s 
all  so  much  a  matter  of  degree.  But 
one  thing  is  certain — a  chopper  having 
dull  knives  with  improper  clearance  will 
pull  much  harder  than  it  should.  Main¬ 
taining  proper  condition  will  help  you 
keep  your  chopping  costs  down  where 
they  should  be. 


NEW 

I M PRO  VED  KAFF-A 

LOOKS  LIKE 
THE  BEST  MILK 
REPLACER  YET 


Feed  KAFF-A  Booster  Pellets  to  your  cows,  too.  The  rich  milk 
by-products  helps  increase  rumen  activity  and  roughage  con¬ 
sumption.  That  means  lower  feed  costs.  Try  it. 

KRAFT  FOODS 

DIV.  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


Famous  farm  newscaster,  Lloyd  Burlingham, 
reports  on  KAFF-A . . .  now  made  and  sold 
by  KRAFT  at  a  new  low  price . 


by  Lloyd  Burlingham 

X 

Have  you  heard  what’s  happened  to  KAFF-A,  the  popular 
milk  replacer,  with  the  great  name  for  quality  and  results? 

Well,  KAFF-A  is  now  made  by  Kraft.  And  here’s  the  good 
news  for  you  .  .  .  there’s  an  improved  KAFF-A  formula.  It’s 
.  now  better  than  ever  and  they  are  selling  it  at  a  new  low  price. 
Now  you  can  feed' it  to  your  calf  at  an  average  cost  of  only  12 
cents  a  day.  You  can  sell  the  whole  milk  your  calf  would  get. 
That  pays  for  the  KAFF-A  and  there’s  money  left  over  for  you. 

KAFF-A  has  a  great  name  for  results!  I’ve  talked  with  many 
KAFF-A  users.  I  have  studied  the  results  of  feeding  tests  on 
operating  farms  and  at  the  National  Dairy  Products  Research 
Farm.  It  all  adds  up  to  this:  When  you  feed  new,  improved 
KAFF-A,  you  raise  beautiful,  growthy  calves.  Actual  tests  show 
up  to  H  faster  growth  than  calves  raised  on  whole  milk. 

NEW  KAFF-A  LIFETIME  FEEDING  SYSTEM 

More  news  from  Kraft!  It’s  a  new  product— KAFF-A  Booster 
Pellets.  Dry,  easy-to-feed  pellets.  Start  feeding  them  as  soon 
as  your  calves  begin  to  eat  grain.  They  contain  the  same  milk 
by-product  feeding  values  as  KAFF-A  Milk  Replacer. 

These  booster  pellets  feed  the  rumen  bacteria.  Your  calves 
are  able  to  go  off  liquid— and  on  low-cost  grain  and  roughage 
sooner.  Your  heifers  grow  so  well  they  can  often  be  bred  up  to 
4  months  earlier  than  usual.  You  know  what  that  can  mean 
money-wise?  Again,  it  will  pay  you  to  talk  with  your  feed  dealer. 
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FROM  600  POUNDS  TO  374,772  IN  10  YEARS! 


* 
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£<idez  fauttty  Stony 

Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
Seed  Production 


T 


|HE  history  of  seed  production  in 
Essex  County  starts  in  1937 
with  the  introduction  of  the  first 
plant  of  Empire  birdsfoot  trefoil 
from  Saratoga  County.  In  1938,  I 
brought  into  Essex  County  the  first 
seed — 5  lbs.  in  all.  All  but  about  3  or 
4  tablespoons  of  it  was  planted  on  light 
land.  This  little  bit  was  planted  on  clay 
land  and  it  did  so  well  there  that,  for 
a  while  at  least,  we  transferred  most 
of  our  efforts  to  growing  it  on  clay. 

In  1939,  I  seeded  some  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil  on  two  acres  of  Vergennes  clay 
soil  on  the  McMahon  farm  at  Westpoi’t 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  pounds 
to  the  acre  along  with  the  clover  mix¬ 
ture.  I  also  sowed  some  birdsfoot  across 
the  end  of  this  long  field  where  it  had 
been  seeded  to  alfalfa,  clover  and  timo¬ 
thy.  From  this  field  in  1943,  the  first 
trefoil  seed  was  harvested  in  Essex 
County. 

The  late  E.  O.  Frisbie  and  Edward 
Barber,  both  of  Westport,  owned  a  com¬ 
bine  together  and  they  made  a  deal 
with  the  man  who  was  running  the 
McMahon  farm  to  harvest  the  trefoil 
seed. 

First  of  all,  they  went  through  the 
field  and  pulled  out  as  much  of  the 
chickory  as  they  could.  The  trefoil  was 
cut  and  windrowed  and  after  about  a 
day  and  a  half  it  was  turned  over.  Then, 
the  windrows  were  made  into  large 
bunches,  a  combine  pulled  up  to  each 
of  these  bunches  and  it  was  fed  into  it 
by  hand.  The  combine  was  followed  by 
a  pick-up  wire  baler  in  which  the 
bunches  of  trefoil  straw  were  also  fed 
by  hand.  The  best  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  seed  harvested  was  around 
200  lbs.  per  acre  or  600  lbs.  in  all. 

Richard  Sherman  next  got  into  seed 
production,  first  on  his  own  farm  and 
then  on  the  Tucker  farm.  In  1944  Sher¬ 
man  harvested  four  acres  and  in  1945 
he  harvested  1,603  pounds  of  clean  seed. 
Some  of  this  combining  he  did  by 
bringing  the  dry  trefoil  to  the  combine 
by  means  of  a  buckrake  and  dropping 
it  on  a  large  canvass  before  it  was 
pitched  into  the  machine. 

Organize 

In  1947,  there  were  approximately 
2,000  lbs.  of  seed  produced  and  the  seed 
growers  banded  together  into  a  Com¬ 
mittee.  Early  in  1948,  the  ground  work 
for  the  Champlain  Valley  Seed  grow¬ 
ers  Cooperative  was  laid  at  an  organi¬ 
zation  meeting.  Present  were:  Richard 
Sherman,  Sherman  Mather,  Dennis 
Wells,  Edward  Decker,  Robert  Frisbie, 
Darwin  Clark,  Wallace  Johnson,  Ralph 
Bigalow,  Earl  Frisbie,  Warren  Cross, 
Raymond  O’Neil,  John  West  and  Hubert 
Mason. 

The  group  voted  to  form  their  own 
local  cooperative  and  elected  Richard 
Sherman  as  temporary  president  and 
Earl  Frisbie,  temporary  secretary.  An 
organization  committee  for  by-laws, 
etc.  was  appointed  consisting  of  War¬ 
ren  Tucker,  chairman,  Sherman  Mather 
and  Dennis  Wells.  On  July  26,  1948,  the 
cooperative  was  incorporated. 

The  original  incorporator's  were : 
Warren  Tucker,  Hubert  Mason,  Earl 
Frisbie,  Dennis  Wells,  Wallace  Johnson 
and  Richard  Sherman.  Richard  Sherman 
was  elected  president  and  Dennis  Wells, 
vice-president;  and  Earl  Frisbie,  sccre- 


By  RAY  BENDER 

(Essex  County,  N.  Y .,  Agricultural  Agent) 

tary-treasurer.  By  October  1948,  the  Co¬ 
operative  had  those  six  original  organi- 
zors  plus  Raymond  Vaughan,  Sherman 
Mather,  Darwin  Clark,  Jr.,  Harry 
Tromblee,  Jr.,  John  West,  Edward 
Decker  and  Robert  Frisbie. 

That  year  of  1948,  it  was  estimated 
that  Essex  County  produced  one-third 
of  all  the  broadleaf  birdsfoot  trefoil 
seed  available  in  the  United  States. 
That  year  the  Cooperative  sold  36,544 
pounds  of  seed  valued  at  approximately 
$40,400. 

The  first  seed  sales  committee  was 
Sherman,  Decker  and  Johnson.  In  Oc- 


10  YEAR  GROWTH  RECORD 


Year 

Pounds  of 
Seed 

Dollar 

Sales 

1948 

36,544 

$40,400 

1949 

27,294 

45,322 

1950 

80,975 

96,602 

1951 

156,000 

196,491 

1952 

160,000 

219,029 

1953 

66,500 

108,585 

1954 

182,242 

203,570 

1955 

159,305 

200,675 

1956 

254,500 

— 

1957 

374,772 

— 

The  first  year  birdsfoot  trefoil 
seed  was  produced  in  Essex  County, 
N.  Y.,  1943,  the  total  was  about 
600  pounds.  The  need  filled  by  the 
Champlain  Valley  Seed  Growers 
Co-op,  organized  in  1948,  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  this  table  for  the  past 
10  years. 


tober,  1948,  the  Champlain  Valley  Co¬ 
operative  joined  the  New  York  State 
Foundation  Seed  Stock  Cooperative. 

Start  Seed  School 

On  February  8,  1949,  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Champlain  Valley  Seed 
Growers  Cooperative  was  held,  and 
about  a  month  later,  the  first  seed 
school  was  held  in  the  Agricultural 
Center  at  Westport. 

In  1949,  Richard  Sherman  was  made 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  For¬ 
age  Crops  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Certified  Seed  Growers.  In  May, 
1949,  all  the  fields  of  known  origin  seed 
which  would  be  eligible  for  certification 
in  the  future  were  listed  and  mapped. 
In  1949,  the  Cooperative  sold  27,294 
pounds  of  trefoil  but  they  grew  about 
38,365  pounds.  The  Cooperative  sold 
$45,322  worth  of  seed  which  was  main¬ 
ly  trefoil  but  some  included  oats,  red 
clover,  timothy  and  alfalfa. 

In  1950  seed  drying  was  first  consid¬ 
ered  because  it  was  found  that  seed  as 
it  came  from  the  combine  was  apt  to 
mold.  Later  that  year,  a  plant  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  to  look  into  the 
building  of  a  seed  plant  for  the  Coop¬ 
erative. 

In  January  1951,  Richard  Sherman 
donated  the  use  of  his  building  for  a 
few  years  to  house  the  Cooperative 
cleaning  equipment. 

The  purchase  of  equipment  was  fin¬ 
anced  by  certificates  of  indebtedness 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  The  same  month,  the  Directors 
of  the  Cooperative  were  authorized  to 
buy  a  plant  site  in  Westport.  In  1951 
the  Cooperative  had  156,000  pounds  of 


seed  and  the  gross  seed  payments  for 
all  crops  was  $196,491. 

A  Big  Year 

The  next  year  was  a  big  one  for  the 
Co-op.  In  January,  the  by-laws  were 
amended  to  take  in  seed  growers  from 
Vermont.  In  February  a  building  com¬ 
mittee  was  selected:  Richard  Sherman, 
Edward  Decker,  Daniel  Walker,  Paul 
Reed  and  Raymond  Vaughn.  The  Coop¬ 
erative  also  authorized  Richard  Sher¬ 
man  and  me  to  take  a  trip  through  the 
middle  west  to  see  what  the  colleges 
and  farmers  there  thought  of  birdsfoot 
trefoil. 

In  the  summer  some  forage  insect 
control  demonstrations  were  canned  on. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  spraying  for 
spittlebug  on  birdsfoot.  The  seed  plant, 
built  by  Vernon-Gough  and  his  men 
with  assistance  from  the  growers  them¬ 
selves,  was  dedicated  September  13, 
1952. 

The  original  cost  of  the  building  was 
$18,423  and  there  was  $14,618  worth  of 
equipment  in  it.  Membership  had  grown 
to  52  members.  They  grew  160,000 
pounds  of  seed  that  year  and  the  sale 
of  seed  brought  in  $219,029. 

In  the  fall  of  1954,  the  first  Dala- 
pon  tests  to  control  grasses  and 
clover  were  put  on  by  Stan  Fertig 
of  Cornell.  The  previous  spring  trefoil 
seed  fields  were  burned  for  the  first 
time  in  an  attempt  to  control  spittle- 
bug.  One  of  the  side  effects  of  burning 
at  that  time  seemed  to  be  partial  con¬ 
trol  of  clover  in  the  seed  fields.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  1954  Army  worms  were  reported 
on  trefoil.  That  year  the  growers  sold 
182,242  pounds  of  seed,  valued  at 
$203,570. 

6,000  Acres 

By  1954,  Essex  County  had  around 
6,000  acres  of  birdsfoot  trefoil — far  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  acreage  in  alfalfa.  And 
6,000  acres  is  a  lot  for  a  county  which, 
in  the  1949  census,  had  only  1,156  farms 
with  42,246  acres  of  cropland  harvested. 

In  1955,  there  were  134,000  pounds 
of  Empire,  15,600  pounds  Viking  and 
5,350  pounds  Mansfield  trefoil  seed  pro¬ 
duced  and  sold  to  the  seedsmen  for 
$200,675  gross.  This,  with  seed  sold  to 


Dick  Shermaiv  left,  manager  of  the  Seed 
Growers  Co-op,  goes  over  some  plans  with 
Ed  Decker,  president. 

the  membership,  brought  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  for  1955  to  159,305  pounds.  In 
1956  production  was:  160,000  pounds 
certified  or  registered  Empire;  66.000 
pounds  of  common  Empire;  8,500 
pounds  of  Empire  pasture  mix;  30,000 
pounds  Viking;  and  6,000  pounds  Mans¬ 
field  for  a  total  of  254,500  pounds  of 
seed  produced  by  104  members. 

The  1957  seed  production  by  141 
members  was:  210,000  pounds  certified 
Empire;  90,000  common  Empire;  56,000 
pounds  of  registered  and  certified  Vik- 
"ing;  2,291  pounds  Foundation  Viking; 
16,481  pounds  of  registered  and  certi¬ 
fied  Mansfield. 

Work  Together 

This  was  not  all  done  by  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty  growers.  The  Champlain  Valley  Seed 
Growers  Cooperative  organized  to  do 
business  in  the  Champlain  Valley  and 
started  out  with  most  of  its  members 
in  Essex  County,  and  a  few  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Clinton  counties.  In  recent 
years,  it  has  taken  in  members  from 
Vermont  as  well  as  Essex  County,  New 
York. 

The  growers  and  Extension  services 
in  both  of  these  States  work  very  close¬ 
ly  together.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
customary  in  recent  years  for  Vermont 
to  hold  a  Seed  School  which  is  more  or 
less  for  beginners;  and  Essex  County 
to  hold  one  a  little  later  for  people  who 
have  been  in  the  seed  business  longer. 
The  seed  growers  have  had  consider¬ 
able  assistance  from  the  agronomists 
and  plant  breeders'  at  Cornell  and 
Vermont. 

Thus  from  a  single  seed  plant  quite 
an  increase  in  trefoil  production  has  re¬ 
sulted,  and  a  seed  industry  has  sprung 
up  which  no  one  could  have  foreseen. 
I  do  not  know  just  how  or  where  the 
first  broadleaf  trefoil  was  introduced 
into  Vermont,  nor  do  I  know  when  or 
how  the  three  small  narrow  leaf  stands 
of  birdsfoot  trefoil  got  started  in  Essex 
County.  I  suspect  the  latter  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  birds. 
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From  a  handful  of  growers  in  1948,  this  co-op  seed  plant  now  serves  well  over  1 
members  in  Essex  County,  N.  Y.  and  in  Vermont  which  lies  on  the  other  side  « 
Lake  Champlain. 
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and  Convenience  with  a 

New  JOHN  DEERE  Tractor 


JOHN  DiERg 


4-PLOW 


JOHN  DEERE 


3-4  PLOW 


CRAWLER 


This  complete,  new 
John  Deere  line  of  trac¬ 
tors  boasts  30  basic  mo¬ 
dels  and  6  power  sizes, 
ranging  from  the  6-plow 
"830”  Diesel  to  the  1-2 
plow  “330”  Series,  and 
includes  Crawler,  Stand¬ 
ard,  and  Row-Crop  mo¬ 
dels,  with  a  variety  of  en¬ 
gines  to  burn  the  fuel  of 
your  choice.  Row-Crop 
models  are  offered  with 
a  choice  of  interchange¬ 
able  front  ends. 


I 


Here  in  the  lines  of  these  new 
John  Deere  Tractors  is  your  tip- 
off  to  what  awaits  you  the 
moment  you  step  aboard.  Here 
is  a  smoothness  in  trim, 
functional  styling  that  is  reflected 
throughout  their  design  and 
construction.  Here  is  smooth 
riding  comfort .  .  .  smooth 
shifting,  driving,  and  operating 
ease.  Here  is  smooth,  quiet  power 
.  .  .  and  smooth,  accurate  control 
of  equipment  in  the  roughest, 
toughest  of  field  conditions. 
They’re  all  here — and  more! 


Low  Cost,  Dependable  Power 

And  here  again  are  those  tractor 
qualities  that  the  man  on  the 
farm  rates  highest  of  all — typical 
JOHN  DEERE  POWER  and 
ECONOMY  .  .  .  the  known 
ability  of  John  Deere  Tractors  to 
handle  more  work  at  lower  costs 
for  fuel,  servicing,  and 
maintenance — and  to  do  it,  day 
after  day,  season  after  season, 
year  after  year. 

A  New,  Exciting  Tractor  Experience 

Here,  in  this  brand-new  lineup 
is  the  tractor  for  you — packed 
with  new  features  that  not  only 
promise  new  farming  ease  and 
convenience,  but  that  make  all 
those  famous,  favored,  and  time- 
proved  John  Deere  power, 
performance  and  economy 
features  more  valuable  than  ever. 
Give  your  John  Deere  dealer  a 
ring  today  and  treat  yourself  to  a 
new  and  exciting  tractor 
experience. 


I 


✓ 


"WHEREVER  CROPS  GROW,  THERE’S  A  GROWING 
DEMAND  FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT" 
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SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS  •  DEPT.  V34 

Please  send  me  information  on  □  Crawler  □  Row-Crop  Utility 
D  Regular  Row-Crop  Q  Standard  Tractors  Q  John  Deere  Credit  Plan 


Name _ 

Rural  Route _ Box, 

Town _ 

Sta te _ 


□  Student 


8 

f 
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Be-Co-Nurse  MILK  REPLACER 


•  HIGH  IN  MILK  SOLIDS  •  FORTIFIED  WITH  ALL  NEEDED  VITAMINS  AND  MINERALS 

Be-Co-Nurse  is  the  first  step  in  the  Beacon  feeding  program  for  better  herd  replace¬ 
ments.  It  allows  you  to  market  more  milk,  get  bigger  milk  checks,  and  still  supply  all 
needed  nutritional  requirements  for  growing  calves  to  develop  big  frames,  strong 
bones  and  smooth  hair  coats. 

Advantages  of  Be-Co-Nurse  — Be-Co-Nurse  uses  a  high  proportion  of'dairy  products 
(85%  milk  solids)  and  it  contains  no  cereal  proteins  or  high-fiber  ingredients.  Forti¬ 
fied  with  necessary  vitamins  and  minerals,  Be-Co-Nurse  contains  a  controlled  amount 
of  fat  for  energy,  as  well  as  Aureomycin  for  improved  growth  and  protection  against 
scours.  Be-Co-Nurse  stays  in  solution  — the  calf  gets  it  all. 

Check  How  Much  You  Savd  —  One  25-lb.  bag  of  economical  Be-Co-Nurse  replaces 
225  lbs.  of  whole  milk  and  is  usually  adequate  for  the  average  calf.  To  estimate  how 
much  Be-Co-Nurse  can  save  you,  check  the  table  below. 


When  milk  prices  are: 

$4.50  cwt. 

*5.00  cwt. 

$5.50  cwt. 

*6.00  cwt. 

Be-Co-Nurse  can  save  you,  per  calf: 

*5.23 

*6.35 

*7.48 

*8.60 

NY  ABC  Champions 

ON  this  page  are  the  grand  champions  in  each  of  five  breeds  at  the 
recent  NYABC  Show  at  Ithaca.  A  report  of  the  annual  meeting  appeared 
on  page  23  of  the  August  16  issue. 


Ayrshire  grand  champion 
Senelakeca  Lucky  owned 
by  David  J.  Murphy  from 
Hector,  New  York.  She  is 
two  years  and  nine  months 
of  age  with  a  record  of 
9,10f  pounds  of  milk. 


Holstein  Grand  Champion 
is  Noel  Master  Prospect 
Countess.  Her  owner  is 
L.  A.  Piquet  of  East  Aurora, 
New  York.  She  is  two 
years  and  nine  months  old 
with  a  record  of  11,210 
pounds  of  milk. 


FREE  LITERATURE.  Ask  your  Beacon  Feed  Dealer  or  Beacon  Advisor  for  the  free 
Beacon  Dairy  Calf  “Tells  How”  Feeding  Guide  — a  valuable  aid  in  raising  replace¬ 
ment  calves  more  profitably. 

From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 

BEACON  J|FEE0S 

UNIFORMLY  BETTER  |f  |  |  |  BECAUSE  THEY'RE  BEACON-TROLLED 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  Headquarters:  Cayuga,  N.  Y  •  Mills:  Cayuga,  N.  Y.;  York,  Pa.;  Laurel,  Del.;  Eastport,  N.  Y.;  Broadway,  Va. 


Claude  Wickard  ensiled  800  tons  of  forage  this  year  in  stack 
silos  of  black  visqueen  film.  He  also  will  have  300  tons  of 
corn  silage. 

Mr.  Wickard  says:  "On  our  farm  visqueen  film  helps  us 
control  the  effects  of  weather,  over  which  we  have  no  control. 

We  increased  our  miniriium  forage  level  fifty  percent  and  sales 
volume  of  milk  and  beef  a  like  amount. 

"Visqueen  film  provides  lower  cost  storage  than  any  other 
method  we  know  about,  and  most  important  of  all,  it  offers  us  the 
best  opportunity  of  improving  the  quality  of  our  forage  supply.” 

For  details,  write 

PLASTICS  DIVISION 

VISKING  COMPANY  Division  of 

6733  W.  65th  Street,  Chicago  38,  Illinois 
In  Canada:  VISKING  COMPANY  DIVISION  OF  UNION  CARBIDE 
CANADA  LIMITED,  Lindsay,  Ontario 
VISQUEEN,  VISKING  and  UNION  CARBIDE 
are  registered  trademarks  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation 

HOOF  ROT? :;p  Jj 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  req uired.  $  1 .25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

UNITE 


"Grow- ’Em”  Milk  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Pood  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 

Waverly.New  York 


Grand  Champion  Jersey  at 
the  NYABC  Show  was  Cor¬ 
nell  Jester  Marwoma.  She 
is  three  years  and  one 
month  of  age  shown  by 
Cornell  University  and  has 
a  record  of  7,344  pounds 
of  milk. 


Brown  Swiss  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  is  Eastview  Inez.  She 
is  two  years  of  age  and 
owned  by  Arthur  Beedham 
of  Bergen,  New  York. 


Guernsey  Grand  Champion, 
Pharaoh's  Desire,  of  Brook- 
side.  She  is  owned  by 
Lynn  Huntley  of  North 
Chatham,  New  York  and  is 
two  years  old. 
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A  POUND  OF  MEAT  WITH 
LESS  THAN  A  POUND  OF 
FEED 

YEAR  or  so  ago  a  statement  was 
made  that  eventually  we  would 
produce  a  pound  of  meat  from  a  pound 
of  feed  with  broilers.  At  first  this 
seemed  impossible  because  the  bird 
must  use  some  feed  to  maintain  life 
but  when  you  consider  the  water  con¬ 
sumed  it  makes  more  sense. 

Regardless  of  how  impossible  it  may 
seem  at  first— it  has  been  done.  Dr. 
G  F.  Combs  and  Dr.  C.  D.  Caskey  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  produced 
a  pound  of  broiler  with  .87  pounds  of 
feed.  This  is  not  a  practical  ration,  but 
it  was  done  experimentally. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Remember  about  five  or  six  years  ago 
poultrymen  bragged  about  producing  a 
three  pound  broiler  in  twelve  weeks 
with  a  3  V2  to  4  pound  conversion  ? 

Today  it  is  common  practice  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  3"  to  3  y2  pound  broiler  in  eight 
to  nine  weeks  with  a  2*4  pound  con¬ 
version. 

What  about  next  year  or  five  years 
from  now?  —  Charles  E.  Ostrander , 
Cornell  Poultry  Department 

*  —  A.  A.  — 

LAMBS  DO  WELL 
ON  OATS  SILAGE 

Feeding  experiments  with  lambs  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1956 
show  that  oats  silage  is  just  as  good 
as  corn  silage  in  a  fattening  ration  for 
lambs.  But  with  either  kind  of  silage, 
lambs  will  do  quite  a  bit  better  if  they 
also  get  some  hay. 

In  the  Minnesota  experiments,  lambs 
on  oats  silage  without  hay  gained  .22 
pound  daily,  compared  with  .21  pound 
daily  for  lambs  on  corn  silage  without 
hay.  With  either  kind  of  silage,  how¬ 
ever,  adding  half  a  pound  of  hay  to  the 
ration  boosted  gains  by  more  than  20 
per  cent.  More  specifically,  the  average 
daily  gain  for  lambs  on  oats  silage  and 
hay  was  .26  pound,  and  .27  for  lambs 
fed  corn  silage  and  hay. 

—  A.  A.  — 

N.Y.C.C.G.U.  ISSUES 

membership  signs 


4  new  barn  sign  has  made  its  appearance 
0n  the  farmsteads  central  and  western 
New  York— the  membership  sign  of  the 
New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers  Co¬ 
operative;  and  the  cne  posted  by  presi¬ 
dent  Wm.  Hamilton  of  Perry  has  plenty 
of  company. 

If  is  Mr.  Hamilton's  belief  that  member- 
ship  in  farm  organization  is  both  an  ob¬ 
ligation  and  a  privilege  and  that  member 
Participation  is  necessary  for  best  results. 
Accordingly  he  has  served  as  county  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dairymen's  League— as  commit- 
feeman  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service— and  as  director  of  Can- 
n'ng  Crop  Growers. 

And  as  the  sigr  would  indicate,  Mr. 
Hamilton  is  a  longtime  subscriber  to  the 
American  Agriculturist. 


POWER-BOOSTER  DRIVE, 
on  the  770  or  880,  brings  you 
emergency  power  at  the  flick  of  a 
lever... ends  tiresome  clutching 
and  shifting.  Any  time  the  going 
gets  tough,  this  tremendous  re¬ 
serve  of  power  is  ready  and  wait¬ 
ing  to  pull  you  through.  Coupled 
with  Oliver’s  6-speed  transmis¬ 
sion,  Power-Booster  Drive  actu¬ 
ally  gives  you  1 2  working  speeds, 
from  a  powerful  low  of  1  y2  m.p.h. 
to  a  snappy  11  m.p.h. 


NATIONALLY  RECOGNIZED  TEST  PROVES 

Oliver  the  most  powerful 
row  crop  tractor  made 

Yes,  the  ratings  are  in  on  tractor  power  -the  results  of  exhaustive  field  trials,  nationally 
recognized  as  the  test  of  farm  tractors.  Here  is  the  score  on  the  Oliver  880: 

DRAWBAR  HORSEPOWER*  DRAWBAR  POUNDS  PULL 

Gasoline  5G. 29  Diesel  54.97  Gasoline  7998  Diesel  8118 

First  among  row  crop  tractors  First  among  row  crop  tractors 

* Maximum  corrected  drawbar  horsepower 

But  engine  power  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Just  read  about  the  two  great  features— 
Power-Booster  Drive  and  Power-Traction  Hitch — that  let  you  use  that  power  for  all 
.  it’s  worth! 


POWER-TRACTION  HITCH  produces  a  “bear-down”  action 
thdt  hugs  your  tractor  to  the  ground.  Comes  a  heavy  load,  it 
automatically  throws  more  weight  onto  your  rear  wheels... you 
i;oll  right  through  without  slippage.  Lower  link  spring  latches 
permit  fast,  snap-on  hitching — for  all  makes  of  3-point  imple¬ 
ments.  Top-power  engines. . .Power-Traction  Hitch... Power- 
Booster  Drive — there’s  the  most  powerful  combination  in  farming! 


The  Oliver  Corporation, 
400  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


OLIVER 


" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY " 


Also  Manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motor* 


SEE  THIS  POWER  AT  THE  NATIONAL  PLOWING  CONTEST,  HERSHEY,  PA. 
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Country  Pastor 


Tlie  Promise  of  the  Pods 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 


IT  was  tbe  harvest  time  of  year  and  all 
the  trees  were  turning  golden  browns, 
yellows,  and  deep  crimson.  The  fall 
flowers  were  beautiful  and  the  Master 
of  the  Garden  called  together  all  the 
children  of  the  land. 


He  pointed  'out  to  them  all  the  beau¬ 
tiful  things  that  he  had  made  and 
caused  to  grow  in  the  garden  of  the 
land,  then  he  said  to  them: 


“Go,  children,  and  bring  back  to  me 
what  you  wish  of  all  the  things  that 
grow.  Be  sure  that  what  you  bring  is 
what  you  value  most.” 

The  children  trooped  out  into  the 
garden,  some  running  quickly  to  tall 
and  beautiful  flowers.  These  they 
plupked  and  made  into  a  beautiful  bou¬ 
quet.  Other  children  went  and  gathered 
luscious  grapes.  Rosy  red  apples  they 
brought,  and  bright  yellow  pumpkins. 
But  one  boy  stood  hesitant  while  all  the 
others  were  running  gleefully  here  and 
there.  In  passing,  they  called  out  to 
him,  “What’s  the  matter?  Aren’t  you 
going  to  get  anything?” 

Still  he  stood  quietly  thinking.  Then 
he  went  out  through  the  garden  to 
some  low-growing,  dull  brown  vines 
with  some  poor-looking,  dried-up  pods 
hanging  from  the  vines.  These  he  gath¬ 
ered  and  brought  back  to  the  Master 
of  the  Garden. 


The  other  children  had  all  presented 
their  gifts  by  this  time,  flowers  and 
fruits.  The  Master  praised  each  for  his 
selection,  for  its  beauty,  and  for  its 
worth  as  food.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
boy  who  had  come  last  with  his  offering. 

“What  have  you  gathered,  my  boy, 
for  the  Master’s  Harvest?” 


The  boy  put  into  the  hand  of  the 
Master  some  of  the  dried-up  pods.  He 
said  rather  shyly:  “All  the  others  were 
gathering  the  flowers  and  the  apples 
and  the  pumpkins.  I  felt  sorry  for  these 
dried-up  pods,  and  so  I  gathered  them, 
that  there  would  not  be  anything  for¬ 
gotten,  kind  sir.” 

“You  did  right,  my  son.  These  are 
seeds,  that  when  put  into  the  ground 
next  spring  will  grow  and  become 
plants  and  grow  other  pods  which  will 
provide  much  food.  You  have  selected 
very  well  indeed.” 

He  patted  the  boy  on  the  head  and 
smiled.  The  boy  felt  very  happy  indeed 
that  he  had  made  a  good  selection.  He 
listened  gladly  as  the  Master  said : 
“Seeds  are  the  choicest  gift  of  all,  for 
they  have  within  them  the  promise  of 
new  life.  You  may  take  your  seeds  and 
give  to  those  who  need  them  to  make 
a  new  garden  that  all  my  people  may  be 
fed.” 


WOMAN  INSPECTS 
MILK  AND  FOOD 


THE  ONLY  wom¬ 
an  Milk  and 
Food  Inspector  in  a 
90  -  man  New  York 
State  Force  is  Mrs. 
Howard  Bowen  of 
Holley,  Orleans 
County,  New  York. 
The  only  other 
woman  ever  to  hold 
the  title  is  Mrs. 
Mildred  Meskil  who 
Mrs.  Howard  Bowen  resigned  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1948.  Mrs.  Bowen  began  work  for 
the  State  in  December,  1956,  with  the 
Division  of  Standards  and  Purchase  on 
the  surplus  food  and  distribution  pro¬ 
gram. 


Meet  Mr. 

of  the 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 


He’s  YOU# 

the  Active  Member. 
Your  grass-roots  voice 
and  vote  echo  through 
every  conference 
and  decision . . . 


a  farm  or  rent  one  .  .  .  but  you  must 
dairyman.  You  may  keep  10  cows  or  50 
must  produce  milk  and  market  it  through 
rathe  facilities  of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

these  two  qualifications,  you’re  the  BIG 
,|ie  biggest  dairymen’s  organization  in  the 
.  .  the  Dairymen’s  League.  Your  member- 
et  guarantees  you  equal  voting  power  with 
member  .  .  .  one  man,  one  vote.  It  gives 
al  voice  in  the  policies  and  activities  of  the 
||l  influential  dairyman’s  cooperative  in  the 

Equality  and  Democracy 
in  Action 

the  start,  the  Dairymen’s  League  has  been  a 
locratic  organization.  There  are  no  non-farm 
interests  .  .  .  no  preferred  stockholders, 
asic  unit  is  the  dairy  farm  .  .  .  20,000  of  them 
ates.  The  basic  group  is  the  Local  .  .  .  600  of 
attered  in  small  towns  throughout  the  milk¬ 
er  faster  flow  of  Association  information  and  ex- 
liaitgcfMof  area  ideas  and  opinions,  the  Locals  are 
rouped  into  larger  units  called  Districts  and  Sub- 
istriqpl 

^WPers  in  each  of  the  24  Districts  select  and  elect 
||ong  themselves,  a  Director  of  their  choice.  And 
Directors  make  up  the  governing  body  of  the 
Fliey  elect  the  officers,  set  the  policies,  sit  in 
portant  decisions,  control  all  expenditures 
jop-level  activities. 

'Efphf Director  is  a  dairy  farmer,  close  enough  to  the 
falfm  and  the  local  League  group  to  know  back- 
me  Conditions  jjnd  especially  the  opinions  of  that 

Mr.  Big  himself  .  .  .  you, 

\*>te,  who  serves  no  outside 
fare  of  the  glairy  farm  and 
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New  Jersey  Plans 
To  Lessen  Deer 


"Poe  Day” 
Damage 


By  C.  B.  ROSS 


New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau 


|EW  JERSEY  farmers  are  hop¬ 
ing  the  recent  action  of  the 
State  Fish  and  Game  Council  in 
adopting  a  one-day  season  to 
allow  killing  of  doe  is  the  blessing  they 
have  long  sought. 


The  Council  acted  on  Aug.  12  after  a 
three-hour  public  hearing,  agreeing  to 
permit  statewide  shooting  of  deer  of 
either  sex  on  Dec.  20.  The  regular  ant¬ 
lered  season  this  year  will  extend  from 
Dec.  8  to  Dec.  13. 


Privately,  though,  many  a  Garden 
State  farmer  was  saying:  “Will  the 
one-day  hunt  be  enough  to  cut  back  the 
pesky  deer  herds.”  And  there  were 
questions  from  other  quarters.  Dr.  A. 
Heaton  Underhill,  Director  of  the  State 
Division  of  Fish  and  Game,  wondered 
whether  a  one-day  special  season  would 
provide  required  relief  in  specific  areas 
of  deer  damage.  He  said  his  division 
has  recognized  the  deer  problem  for  10 
years. 


A  Long  Fight 

But  regardless,  it  seemed  agreed  the 
doe  season  is  progress  in  a  fight  which 
has  drawn  on  farmer  organization  en¬ 
ergies  year  after  year.  And  for  years, 
farmers  have  been  publicly  complaining 
that  the  growing  deer  damage  to  crops 
is  adding  “that  extra  overhead”  in 
doing  business  and  could  be  a  factor  in 
pushing  them  right  off  the  land  if  some¬ 
thing  wasn’t  done. 

Farmers  again  made  these  points  at 
the  Aug.  12  hearing  which  considered 
code  changes  generally.  Besides  their 
own  delegations,  sportsmen  and  aroused 
suburban  land-holders  were  on  hand — 
in  all,  upwards  of  300. 

.During  the  hearing,  true  enough, 
there  were  open  clashes  between  farm¬ 
er  and  hunter.  But  for  the  most  part 
there  was  general  agreement — it  was 
just  a  case  of  where  the  doe-killing  was 
going  to  take  place. 

Considered  was  a  proposal  of  the 
Fish  and  Game  Council  for  a  one-day 
hunt  in  the  northwest  section  of  the 
State,  the  area  where  most  of  the  farm¬ 
er  complaints  were  heard  from.  And 
this  proposal  generally  had  the  sports¬ 
mens’  backing.  Victor  Scott,  president 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Sportsmens 
Clubs,  spoke  in  favor  of  this  proposal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers 
wanted  a  one-day  doe-killing  on  a 
state-wide  basis  and  they  wanted  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  regular  deer  hunting  season. 
This  was  the  position  of  the  N.  J.  Farm 
Bureau  and  many  of  its  affiliated  coun¬ 
ty  boards  of  agriculture. 

Doe  Day  for  Entire  State 

The  Council’s  final  decision,  by  a  7  to 
3  vote,  to  open  up  the  whole  State  after 
hearing  all  sides  of  the  argument,  made 
Jt  appear  like  a  farmer  victory.  But  it 
was  also  seen  as  the  first  time  that 
there  has  been  a  cooperative  move  by 
both  farmers  and  sportsmen  to  do 
something  about  the  State’s  deer  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  fight  to  kill  doe  has  been  a  long 
°ne.  And  spear-heading  it  has  been  the 
tC  J.  Farm  Bureau.  At  the  hearing, 
Herbert  W.  Voorhees,  president  of  the 
farm  organization,  testified: 

“In  the  state  of  New  Jersey  where 
We  have  such  a  high  concentration  of 
People  per  square  mile  and  where  the 
farming  is  necessarily  concentrated  and 
intensive,  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
°f  an  unlimited  number  of  deer.” 

From  other  farmers  came  other  argu¬ 
ments  : 

Said  Thomas  Inslee;  fruit  grower 
and  wildlife  chairman  of  the  Sussex 
County  board  of  agriculture.  “There  is 
a  big  financial  consideration  here.  Some 
farmers  estimate  a  four  per  cent  loss 
by  deer  of  saleable  produce,  while  their 
expenses  remain  the  same  or  rise  be¬ 


cause  of  burdensome  taxes.  The  point  is 
that  deer  damage  comes  right  off  the 
top  of  his  bank  account.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  he  can  now  do  about  it  .  . 

Fruit  Trees  Killed 

Said  William  Davis,  Somerset  Coun¬ 
ty  farm  board  spokesman:  “Deer  in 
Somerset  have  in  many  cases  eaten 
complete  fields  of  alfalfa,  wheat,  corn, 
soybeans,  tomatoes,  beans,  pumpkins 
and  strawberries  and  in  other  cases  cut 
the  yield  to  the  point  where  it  is  not 
worthwhile  to  grow  the  crops.  The 
peach  and  apple  orchards  have  been 
stripped  of  fruit,  young  trees  eaten 
completely  down  to  the  trunks  and  oth¬ 
ers  stripped  of  bark  and  killed  by  the 
horns  of  the  deer  rubbing  off  the  bark 
.  .  .  and  the  farmer  must  bear  the  cost 
of  establishing  new  crops,  new  trees.” 

Said  Fred  Totten,  Hunterdon  dairy¬ 
man:  “It’s  nothing  to  see  herds  of  30 
to  50  deer  in  our  fields.  It’s  getting  to 
the  point  you  can’t  raise  anything.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  is  the  damage  to  cars  in 
highway  accidents  ...  I  welcome  the 
hunters  .  .  .  we’ll  go  along  with  any¬ 
thing  for  relief.” 

And  in  the  opinion  of  fruit  grower 
Frederick  K.  Coddington  of  Basking 
Ridge,  Somerset  County:  “.  .  .  if  you 
were  to  kill  15,000  of  them,  you  would¬ 
n’t  be  getting  a  fleabite  out  of  them.” 
And  he  said  that  every  year  his  farm 
had  been  heavily  hunted. 

City  Folks  Help 

But  not  all  the  fight  was  from  the 
farmer.  Said  Otto  F.  Sieder,  president 
of  the  Bernardsville  Civic  Assn.,  Som¬ 
erset  County:  “One  day  of  hunting  will 
be  of  no  consequence  ...  it  will  be 
years,  before  enough  are  eliminated. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  an  oddity  to  see 
them,  now  they  c  mie  and  look  in  your 
window.  Repellents  do  no  good.  There 
is  no  place  for  deer  in  a  residential 
area.” 

Joining  him  was  Miss  Helen  M.  Car- 
rigan  of  Peachcroft  Farms,  Bernards¬ 
ville,  Somerset  County:  “We  are  run¬ 
ning  a  restaurant  for  deer  on  our  few 
acres.  They  eat  our  imported  glads, 
roses,  green  apples  off  the  trees  and 
destroy  our  crabapple  trees.  Estimated 
damage  in  the  last  three  years  is  about 
$3,500  in  fine  plants  and  shrubs.” 

Political  voices  from  Morris  County 
were  heard.  Freeholder  Vreeland 
called  for  the  one-day  statewide  season, 
citing  Morris  farmer  and  residential 
complaints.  State  Senator  Thomas  Hill¬ 
ary  said:  “It  may  be  we  should  disperse 
some  of  the  deer  to  South  Jersey  since 
some  people  seem  to  welcome  them 
there.  The  deer,  though,  are  so  num¬ 
erous  up  our  way,”  he  quipped,  “I’m 
afraid  they’re  going  to  run  for  office. 
We  need  an  open  season  and  more  than 
one  day.” 

And  so  it  went,  with  many  of  the 
county  sportsmen  representatives 
chiming  in  for  a  statewide  hunt,  at 
least. 

Started  in  1903 

The  state’s  present  deer  problem  had 
its.  modest  beginnings  in  1908  when 
some  four  pairs  of  white-tailed  Vir¬ 
ginia  deer  wdre  stocked  in  New  Jersey. 
They  were  first  harvested  in  1914.  At 
present,  estimates  put  the  number  at 
about  70,000. 

About  8,000  deer  are  taken  each  year 
by  hunters,  and  another  3,000  are  killed 
by  cars,  trains  and  trucks.  In  addition, 
untold  thousands  are  illegally  shot  out 
of  season.  Nevertheless  the  birth  rate  is 
still  higher  than  the  death  rate. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  deer  hunt¬ 
ing  season,  a  bow  and  arrow  season, 
from  Oct.  11  to  Nov.  7,  was  approved. 
Small  game  season  will  open  Nov.  8. 
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Outstanding  for  yielding  potential  and  standability.  Medium 
height,  stiff  stalked  plants  produce  long,  cylindrical  ears. 
Its  Minnesota  maturity  .rating  of  107-111  days  qualifies  it 
for  planting  in  much  of  the  Northern  Corn  Belt. 

DeKalb  62 


Here’s  wide  adaptation  in  an  early  variety.  Does  especially 
well  on  thinner  soils.  Long,  smooth  ears  and  dark  green 
stalks  identify  DeKalb  62  ...  a  good  all  around  hybrid  for  this 
area,  that  should  build  your  profits. 


DeKalb  251 

Superb  variety  for  yielding  and  standing  qualities.  Outranked 
all  other  varieties  in  DeKalb  Performance  Tests  on  yield  at 
12,000  and  16,000  populations,  and  tied  for  first  on  standing 
ability.  Ears  are  medium  length  and  medium  indentation. 

DeKalb  423 

Noted  for  excellent  standing  ability  and  yield  potential. 
Produced  the  top  yield  of  165.9  bushels  in  the  1957  Minnesota 
X-Tra  Yield  Contest.  Medium  height  plants  have  long,  at¬ 
tractive  ears  placed  rather  low  on  stalk. 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSN.,  INC. 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn,  DeKalb  Chix 
and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum. 

DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 


More  Farmers  Have  Planted  DeKalb  for 
19  Straight  Years  than  Any  Other  Brand 
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VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 
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Visiting 


A  Full  Out 


|  AY  every  day,  that  is.  To  dairy- 
|  men  in  eight  counties,  it  meant 
I  1324  lbs.  more  milk  per  cow  for 
the  year,  over  and  above  produc¬ 
tion  of  cows  fed  hay  on  pasture  only 
after  July  1.  As  compared  to  cows  fed 
no  hay,  the  cows  eating  hay  the  first 
and  every  grazing  day  yielded  1847  lbs. 
more  milk.  These  figures  are  from 
D.H.I.A.  records  of  92  herds  in  eight 
New  York  counties.  I  am  indebted  to 
Cornell’s  Dr.  C.  M.  Chance  for  them. 

At  Hayfields,  our  experience  bears 
out  Dr.  Chance’s  article,  which  appears 
below.  However,  we’ve  far  from  a  per¬ 
fect  record.  The  minds  of  men  are  not 
yet  fully  attuned  to  hay  every'day  dur- 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

A  man  is  poor  not  because  he  has 
nothing,  but  because  he  does  noth¬ 
ing. — Plaque 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

ing  the  pasture  season,  and  therein  lies 
the  limitation  for  the  whole  Northeast. 
At  Hayfields  this  year  hay  was  started 
on  June  1,  a  month  late,  but  Harry  barn 
fed  grass  silage  in  May,  and  the  Hay¬ 
fields  herd  did  its  33-year  best. 

As  between  hay  and  either  kind  of 
silage  when  the  latter  is  barn  fed,  the 
uneven  consumption  of  silage  makes 
for  spoilage,  waste  and  smell.  Hay  in 
an  outdoor  rack  is  certainly  easier  and 
less  wasteful.  Dr.  Chance  estimates 
that  not  over  a  ton  of  hay  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  each  cow  for  the  full  pasture 


From  Ilay 

season.  At  $4  a  cwt.,  the  additional  re¬ 
turn  from  1324  lbs.  of  milk  means  that 
each  cow  will  pay  her  owner  $50  for  the 
ton  of  hay.  Can  we  find  as  good  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  hay? 

HAY  FEEDING  PAYS 

By  Dr.  C.  M.  Chance 

HE  drop  in  milk  production  while 
on  pasture  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  “summer  slump.”  This  slump  has 
been  observed  to  appear  generally 
about  June  15  each  year,  even  though 
the  pasture  still  appears  to  be  thriving 
well.  When  did  your  cows  begin  to  drop 
in  production  while  on  pasture  this 
year? 

The  drop  in  milk  pi’oduction  on  pas¬ 
ture  does  not  have  to  be  as  drastic  as 
many  dairymen  have  come  to  accept  as 
being  a  natural  summer  occurrence. 
Many  dairymen  have  largely  overcome 
the  slump  by  pi'oviding  hay  or  silage 
during  the  entire  pasture  season,  while 
others  feed  hay  or  silage  only  during 
that  part  of  the  season  when  pastures 
are  short  or  dried  up.  Feeding  hay  or 
silage  during  the  entire  pasture  season 
is  better,  as  it  helps  one  to  get  a  great¬ 
er  total  dry  matter  intake  into  the 
cows.  As  a  result,  the  cows  are  already 
accustomed  to  receiving  additional  feed 
when  the  pastures  are  not  so  produc¬ 
tive  and  when  the  slump  is  likely  to 
take  place. 

The  following  table  presents  data 
obtained  from  D.H.I.A.  production  and 
feeding  analyses  for  Holstein  herds 
from  some  New  York  counties.  A  simi¬ 


lar  trend  exists  in  other  counties.  The 
figures  in  the  table  represent  the  av¬ 
erage  production  of  the  number  of 
herds  indicated  in  parentheses.  The 
data  in  the  first  column  is  for  the  herds 
fed  hay  or  silage  throughout  the  entire 
pasture  season;  in  other  words,  hay  or 
silage  was  fed  every  day  when  cows 
were  on  pasture.  The  dairymen  in  the 
second  column  waited  until  after  July 
1  before  providing  hay  or  silage  as  a 
supplement  to  pasture.  No  supplemen¬ 
tal  feeding  was  provided  the  herds  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  third  column. 

The  individual  milk  production  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  first  column  ranged  from 
8,000  lbs.  to  15,000  lbs.,  while  that  in 
the  third  column  ranged  from  7,500  lbs. 
to  13,000  lbs.  What  would  the  herds  in 
column  three  produce  if  they  received 
some  supplemental  feed  while  on 
pasture  ? 


County 

Supplemental  Feeding 
All  Season  After  July  1 

on  Pasture 

None 

Monroe 

(19) 

10,720 

(18) 

10,070 

(14) 

9,700 

Erie 

(9) 

1 1.970 

(30) 

10.420 

(10) 

10,370 

Wyoming 

(8) 

12,750 

(27) 

1  1,630 

(12) 

10,2)0 

Tompkins 

(9) 

11,960 

(27) 

10,850 

(9) 

10,200 

Montgomery 

(15) 

12,120 

(12) 

10,670 

(19) 

10.670 

Washington 

(6) 

12,800 

(15) 

10,900 

(9) 

10,800 

St.  Lawrence 

(6) 

12,400 

(18) 

10  830 

(15) 

9,770 

Columbia 

(20) 

12  200 

(17) 

10  960 

(M) 

10,420 

Average 

12,1  15 

I0,79i 

10.268 

In  short,  it  is  as  desirable  to  feed 
cows  on  pasture  as  it  is  during  the 
barn-feeding  season.  The  only  difference 
is  that  cows  are  outside  and  can  make 
efficient  use  of  good  pasture.  Too  many 
Northeastern  dairymen  are  apt  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  feeding  value  of  their  pas¬ 
tures  and  in  consequence  usually  wait 
too  long  before  they  begin  supplemental 
feeding.  The  cows  will  .  milk  at  a 
higher  level  and  maintain  better  weight 
if  they  are  permitted  to  obtain  suffi¬ 
cient.  good-quality  forage  at  all  times, 
including  late  spring  and  summer. 

SCREENINGS 

Hay  in  pasture  season  is  also  good 
for  dry  cows  and  growing  heifers,  and 


there  is  no  premium  on  feeding  it  from 
the  beginning,  as  with  milking  cows. 
When  pastures  decline,  and  before  heif¬ 
ers  start  to  lose  the  “bloom,”  dry  hay 
tossed  into  a  rack  serves  toward  main¬ 
taining  rate  of  growth  and  holding  the 
desirable  extra  flesh  a  fall  freshening 
bred  heifer  or  dry  cow  should  carry. 
The  trick  here  seems  to  be  to  start  hay 
soon  enough,  while  the  pastures  still 
look  good.  A  degree  of  plumpness  ac¬ 
quired  on  pasture  is  cheap  gain. 

*  ♦  * 

Do  northeastern  farmers  have  good 
outdoor  hay  racks  available  to  them 
mounted  on  either  skids  or  old  wagon 
wheels?  I  doubt  it,  as  judged  by  ob¬ 
servation  when  traveling,  and  from  our 
own  experience  at  Hayfields.  During 
the  past  ten  years  I’ve  bought  several 
racks  from  Wilbur  Slack  of  Wads¬ 
worth,  N.  Y.  They  were  correctly  made 
and  well  worth  the  money,  but  had  to 
be  built  to  a  price  farmers  were  willing 
to  pay,  which  meant  they  were  on  the 
lightweight  side.  Cattle  can  be  rough 
on  racks,  especially  the  dry  stock  in 
winter.  We  need  heavier  racks  of  good 
design,  to  last  longer. 

*  *  * 

# 

Corn  —  corn  —  corn.  All  over  the 
Northeast,  except  on  the  wettest  fields, 
corn  looks  better  than  the  amounts  of 
sun  and  heat  doled  out  would  seem  to 
warrant.  We  had  the  moisture,  and 
most  farmers  provided  the  fertility. 
Exactly  twenty  years  ago,  I  began  to 
promote  corn  for  gi’ain  in  the  North¬ 
east,  after  first  Hying  it  out  for  three 
years  at  Hayfields.  There  was  opposi¬ 
tion  from  agricultural  economists,  cer¬ 
tain  feed-grain  interests,  etc.  Mostly  I 
bore  down  on  Northeastern  colleges  to 
breed  high-yielding  hybrids  for  our  gen¬ 
eral  region.  They  have,  and  now  every 
farmer  has  a  wide  choice  between  open 
formula  hybrids  of  the  colleges,  and 
closed  formula  hybrids  from  corn¬ 
breeding  companies.  Excellent  selec¬ 
tions  can  be  made  from  either. 


THEY  IMPROVE  WITH  AGE ! . . . 
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FEDERAL  ORDER  27 

(20  Years  Old,  Sept.,  1958) 

In  the  year  from  August  1,  1939  through'  July, 
1940,  producers  sold  milk  under  Order  27  valued  at 
an  average  of  $1,833  per  herd. 


In  the  year  from  August  1,  1956  through  July, 
1957,  milk  sold  under  Order  27  was  valued  at 
an  average  of  $7,412  per  herd,  AN  INCREASE 
OF  MORE  THAN  FOUR  HUNDRED  PER¬ 
CENT. 


In  the  next  full  year,  during  all  of 
which  the  area  covered  by  Order  27  was 
much  expanded,  the  value  of  milk  sold 
climbed  to  $8,575  per  producer,  A 
FURTHER  INCREASE  OF  OVER  15 
PERCENT. 


THE  BARGAINING  AGENCY 

(21  Years  Old,  May,  1958) 

Immediately  after  its  formation  in  1937,  the  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  took  the  lead  in  the  drive  for  a 
Fedei'al  Order. 

i 

After  winning  Order  27,  the  Agency’s  delegate 
body  concentrated  on  programs  that  improved 
and  strengthened  it. 

© 

Leadership  by  the  Agency  played  a  big 
part  in  winning  the  1957  expansion  of 
Order  27.  In  1958 — and  the  future — it 
will  continue  to  seek  improvements. 


THERE  ARE  MORE  DOLLARS  IN  YOUR  MILK  CHECK  BECAUSE  OF 

METROPOLITAN  COOPERATIVE 
BARGAINING  AGENCY,  INC. 

Representing  79  Dairy  Farmer  Cooperatives 


MILK  PRODUCERS 

Room  118,  Hotel  Onondaga, 

Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 
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CHAMPION  showman 


MISS  BARBARA  J.  WILTSIE  of 
Hannibal,  New  York  was  named 
Grand  Champion  Junior  Showman  at 
the  8th  Annual  Cattle  Show  held  as  a 
part  of  the  18th  Annual  Meeting  of 
New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooper¬ 
ative. in  Ithaca  on  August  1  and  2. 

As  top  winner  over  a  record  143 
youngsters  under  21,  Miss  Wiltsie  re¬ 
ceived  the  C.  Hadley  Smith  trophy 
from  photographer  Smith,  (right)  of 
Ithaca.  Miss  Wiltsie  won  the  cham¬ 
pionship  and  topped  the  Holstein  com¬ 
petitors  with  her  animal  Raywilt  Wal¬ 
lace  Nancy  Bel,  a  daughter  of  the 
NYABC  sire  “Bel.”  Winners  in  other 
breeds  shown  were  Guernsey,  Graydon 
Stoddard,  Mt.  Upton;  Jersey,  James 
Todd,  Heuvelton;  Ayrshire,  Robert 
Studley,  Gowanda;  and  Brown  Swiss, 
Jerry  Harkness,  Marcellus. 

—  a.  a.  — 

PLOWING  CONTEST 
WINNERS 

The  sixth  annual  New  York  State 
Plowing  Contest  was  held  on  Charles 
Blaksley’s  farm  near  Canandaigua, 
New  York  on  August  12. 

First  place  in  the  Senior  Contest 
went  to  David  Bay,  R.D.,  Canandaigua, 
Ontario  County.  In  second  place  was 
Seeley  Deal,  R.D.  1,  Seneca  Falls,  Sene¬ 
ca  County.  Third  went  to  Monty 
Stamp,  R.D.  1,  Rock  Stream,  Schuyler 
County. 

The  winner  in  the  Junior  Level  Land 
Contest  was  James  Bugenhagen,  R.D. 
5,  Lockport,  Niagara  County.  In  sec¬ 
ond  place  was  David  Hollowell,  R.D.  2, 
Penn  Yan,  Yates  County.  Third  place 
went  to  Keith  Tompkins,  R.D.  3,  Gen¬ 
eva,  Seneca  County. 

In  the  Contour  Plowing  Contest, 
Monty  Stamp  of  R.D.  1,  Rock  Stream, 
Schuyler  County  won  first  place.  Sec¬ 
ond  place  went  to  Elmer  Van  Vorhis, 
Henrietta,  Monroe  County.  Third  place 
went  to  David  Swanson,  Mt.  Morris, 
Livingston  County. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

September  13-21 — Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  2-5  —  Fall  Flower  Show  at 
Rhodes-on-the-Pawtuxet,  Edgewood,  R. 
I.  Sponsored  by  R.  I.  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs,  this  is  first  state-wide 
flower  show  in  Rhode  Island  in  19 
years. 

Oct.  7-9 — 21st  NEPPCO  Exposition 
and  Convention,  Farm  Show  Building. 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Oct.  13-16 — National  FFA  Conven¬ 
tion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

October  17 — 25th  —  American  Royal 
Live  Stock  and  Horse  Show,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Oct.  25  —  New  England  Aberdeen 
Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Bull  Hill  Farm, 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 

Nov.  13,  14  —  Cornell  University’s 
1958  Nutrition  Conference  for  Feed 
Manufacturers,  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

November  20-21 — Farm  Bureau,  Far 
Hills  Inn,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


You  get  cleanest  picking,  cleanest 


New  Idea  ONE-ROW  PICKER 

PICKS  CLEANEST... 


husking,  more  clown  corn  with 
the  New  Idea  One-Row  picker. 
•Floating  points  hug  ground  con¬ 
tour  at  all  times.  Triple  gathering 
chains  pull  in  down  stalks.  Long 
husking  rolls  deliver  clean  corn 
to  the  wagon  elevator  with  a 
minimum  of  shelling. 


HUSKS  CLEANEST... 

GETS  MORE  DOWN  CORN 


Kew  Idea  picker  is  engineered  for  greater  convenience ,  safety ,  economy 
.  .  .  Includes  10  important  features  which  farmers  themselves  asked  for 


We  asked  thousands  of  farmers  what  they 
liked  about  their  New  Idea  pickers.  They 
told  us:  “New  Idea  pickers  pick  cleanest. 
New  Idea  pickers  husk  cleanest.  New  Idea 
pickers  get  more  down  corn.”  We  believe 
that’s  why  more  farmers  use  New  Idea  pickers 
than  any  other  make. 

In  addition  to  these  three  important  fea¬ 
tures  the  New  Idea  One-Row  picker,  shown 
above,  has  10  plus  features  for  greater  con¬ 
venience,  safety  and  economy: 

1.  30%  reduction  in  number  of  grease 
points  through  liberal  use  of  greaseless 
bearings. 

2.  Bank  of  grease  fittings  for  simple  lubri¬ 
cation  of  husking  bed — a  New  Idea  exclusive. 

3.  Adjustable  ear  deflector  at  top  of  wagon 
elevator  to  level  load  in  wagon. 

4.  Convenient  lever  to  space  snapping  rolls, 
for  easier  field  adjustments,  safer  operation. 

5.  Full-length  permanently  shielded  PTO 
shaft  gives  increased  safety. 

6.  Snapping  unit  can  be  raised  and  low¬ 
ered  by  easy-to-reach  spring  loaded  hand  lift 


or  by  hydraulic  cylinder. 

7.  Quick  snap-on  universal  joint  coupling' 
to  PTO. 

8.  Adjustable  hitch  for  best  trailing  in  the 
field  or  on  the  road. 

9.  Stronger  wagon  hitch  for  heavier  loads. 

1 0.  Rubber  flights  on  wagon  elevator  for 
less  shelling,  quieter  operation. 

Pickers  of  the  Champions.  Since  1950, 
farmers  using  New  Idea  pickers  have  won 
61  titles  in  57  State,  National  and  Canadian 
1-row  and  2-row  contests.  That’s  a  record  no 
competitor  can  even  approach. 

See  the  New  Idea  One-Row  Picker  at  your 
New  Idea  dealer’s  today,  or  use  coupon  be¬ 
low  to  request  free  literature. 

New  Idea  Semi-Mounted 
Picker  is  close  coupled  for  easy 
maneuverability  and  operation  on 
contoured  and  irregular  fields. 
Gathering  unit  rides  beside  trac¬ 
tor  for  better  visibility  and  easy 
control. 


New  Ideaj  before  you 


Mew  Idea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  AvCO 


Dept.  715,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 


Please  send  me  the  following  FREE  literature 
on  New  Idea  corn  pickers: 

□  1-row  pull-type  picker  □  2-row  mounted  picker 

□  1-row  semi-mounted  picker  □  1-row  pull-type  snapper 

□  2-row  pull-type  picker  □  2-row  mounted  snapper 

□  Field  shelter 


Name _ 

Address. 

Town _ 

State _ 


(532)  20 
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the  Best 
Farm  Elevator 


TOP  DRIVE 
PULLS  LOAD  UP 

greater  efficiency 
requires  less  power. 
Smaller,  less  costly 


motor  is  needed. 


SAFETY 
SLIP  CLUTCH 

protects  all 
moving  parts  .  .  . 
safeguards 
operator. 


DISCHARGE 
TO  EITHER  SIDE 


makes  unldading 
bales  easier  .  .  . 
faster.  Saves  carry- 
i  n  g  to  end  of 
wagon. 


Smoker’s  exclusive 
4V2"  non-tilting 
flights  provide 
50%  more  load 
support. 


Get  this  FREE  booklet. 

Tells  how  to  pick  the  best  farm 
elevator  for  your  needs. 


60°  ELEVATION 
WITH  SAFETY 


GET  MORE  REACH 
SAVE  MORE  TIME 


A  quality-built  Smoker  will  reach  as 
high  .  .  .  save  more  time  and  work  .  .  . 
than  other  size  larger  elevators.  60° 
elevation  is  exclusive  with  Smoker  ,  . 
provides  more  elevating  reach  per  foot, 
of, elevator  length.  When  you  compare 
elevator  prices  on  the  basis  of  cost  per 
foot  of  elevating  reach  .  .  .  Smoker  is 
the  real  economy  buy. 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC.,  Intercourse,  Pa. 

Send  new  booklet  "Smoker  Manual  on  Modern  Crop  Handling 
Methods"  to  : 


i 

n 

State 

SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO? 

_  You'll  save  with  a 


iir 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


CONCRETE  SILO 

► 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

I  Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

!  Please  send  folder  without  obligation. 


Name. 


I 

|  Address. 

I 

*  City _ 

1 _ _ 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  -  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


Build  only  one  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  an 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
asheS  3*  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burn 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are 
sured  of  safe,  'round-the-clock  heat  at 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See 
Ashley  dealer  today. 

Only  UlkuMHi  Offers 
These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Patented  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 


Mr.tMsam  soys  "Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


(SOME  DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 
WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS.) 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  z-19,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


RAT  CONTROL 


By  WESLEY  R.  JONES 

Massachusetts  College  of  Agriculture 


VER  SINCE  the  advent  of  anti¬ 
coagulant  rat  poisons  with  the 
general  introduction  of  Warfa¬ 
rin  about  1950,  elimination  of 
rats  on  a  poultry  farm  has  been  well 
within  the  scope  of  the  average  grow¬ 
er.  Warfarin  and  its  co-stars,  Pival  and 
Fumarin,  have  taken  the  “witchery” 
out  of  rat  control  methods. 

I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the  value 
of  sanitation  and  ratproofing  in  the 
rat  control  program.  The  elimination  of 
rat  food  and  shelter  is  as  essential  to 


sumption  picked  up  again  and  contin¬ 
ued  on  a  more  or  less  minimum  survival 
level  for  up  to  30  days,  at  which  time 
tests  were  concluded.  Tests  were  in¬ 
conclusive  as  to  whether  there  was  a 
definite  development  Of  tolerance  to 
anticoagulants. 

Additional  experimentation  shows 
that  a  few  rats  detect  and  dislike  the 
\  taste  of  Warfarin.  As  a  result,  they  do 
not  consume  the  bait  well — particularly 
where  the  formulation  is  below  par  in 
attractiveness  to  them.  This  refusal  is 


permanent  control  as  is  the  destruction 
of  rats;  but  it  is  only  in  the  latter  field 
that  methods  have  been  recently  re¬ 
vamped. 

We  recommend  the  use  of  anticoag¬ 
ulants  in  protected  feeding  stations  or 
bait  boxes  for  locations  where  there 
may  be  a  hazard  to  humans  and  domes¬ 
tic  animals.  The  bait  box  system  is  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful,  also,  for  permanent 
installations  in  poultry  houses  and  simi¬ 
lar  sites. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  some  in¬ 
sects  developing  a  “resistance”  to  cer¬ 
tain  insecticides.  Many ,  inquire  if  the 
same  thing  is  happening  in  the  case  of 
rats  and  anticoagulant  poisons.  Labor¬ 
atory  work  reported  by  our  Branch  of 
Research  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  shows 
that  when  a  highly  palatable  bait  (con¬ 
taining  an  anticoagulant)  was  offered 
to  rats  they  immediately  consumed 
large  amounts.  Death  occurred  within 
three  to  seven  days  generally — rarely 
beyond  ten  days. 

When  a  bait  of  poor  palatability  was 
offered,  rats  got  off  to  a  poor  start  in 
consumption  of  bait  and  merely  became 
sluggish  for  a  day  or  two  while  going 
without  food.  Thereafter  their  con- 


suspected  to  be  an  inherent  character¬ 
istic  of  10-20%  of  wild  rats.  The  Nor¬ 
way  rats  present  in  New  England  ex¬ 
hibit  this  aversion  to  a  lesser  extent 
than  other  species. 

All  this  points  out  the  necessity  of 
getting  baiting  operations  off  to  a 
good  start  with  the  best  bait  possible. 
Poor  baits  increase  the  chance  of  cre¬ 
ating  the  rodenticide  tolerance  or  bail 
shyness  that  results  in  incomplete 
kills.  What  is  a  good  bait?  We  like  a 
cereal  bait  composed  of:  3  pounds  yel¬ 
low  corn  meal;  1%  pounds  rolled  oats; 
XA  pound  sugar;  %  pound  corn  oil;  plus 
14  pound  anticoagulant  concentrate. 

Anticoagulant  poisons  are  available 
in  two  forms — concentrates  and  ready- 
to-use.  With  ready-to-use  baits,  one  is 
somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  the  formu- 
lator  in  regard  to  the  bait  materials 
used.  Most  baits  are  of  good  quality; 
a  few  are  not. 

If  poor  bait  acceptance  is  observed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  rat  control  pro¬ 
gram,  the  location  of  the  bait  station 
might  be  the  first  suspect.  Bait  stations 
must  bejfiaced  so  that  all  the  rats  on 
the  farm  will  have  access  to  at  least 
one,  without  serious  competition. 


Mr.  Poultryinan,  You  Need  Records ! 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


rules  can  be  substituted  for  good  judg¬ 
ment. 

From  a  study  of  many  records  kept 
on  a  wide  variety  of  poultry  farms,  we 
at  Cornell  University  have  developed 
a  chart  (below)  showing  the  range  in 
efficiency  on  New  York  State  poultry 
farms.  The  figures  at  the  top  of  each 
column  are  goals  for  which  you  should 
strive. 

The  figure  at  the  top  of  each  column 
is  the  average  for  the  highest  10  per 
cent  of  the  farms  in  that  factor.  For 
example,  the  figure  250  at  the  top  of 
the  column  headed  “Eggs  Sold  per 
Hen”  is  the  average  of  the  10  per  cent 
of  the  farms  with  the  highest  sales  per 
hen.  The  other  figures  in  the  column 
are  the  averages  for  “the  next  best  10 
per  cent,”  “the  10  per  cent  below  that,” 
and  sp  forth,  'file  figure  160  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  column  is  the  average  of 
the  10  per  cent  of  the  farms  with  the 
lowest  sales  of  eggs. 

Each  of  the  columns  is  independent 
of  the  others.  The  figure  3,200  at  the 


Production 

Eggs  Sold 
per  Hen 

Mortality 

Hens  Chicks 

Percent  Percent 

of  No.  of  No. 

Avg.  No.  Started 

Size  of  Business 

Number  of  Hens 

250 

6 

2 

9,000 

230 

10 

4 

5,000 

215 

13 

6 

4,000 

210 

15 

8 

3,400  . 

205 

17 

9 

3,000 

200 

19 

10 

2,600 

195 

21  1 

11 

2,200 

185 

24 

13 

1,800 

175 

28 

16 

1,500 

160 

35 

20 

1,200 

top  of  the  column  headed  “Hens  per 
Man”  is  the  average  of  the  10  per  cent 
of  the  farms  with  the  highest  number 
of  hens  per  man. 

To  use  the  fchart,  draw  lines  in  each 
column  to  show  the  rank  of  your  farm. 
For  example,  if  the  hens  produced  202 
eggs,  draw  a  line  between  200  and  205. 
Draw  heavy  lines  so  that  you  can  see 
them  easily. 

The  poultry  business  is  undergoing 
continuous  change.  In  New  York  aver¬ 
age  egg  production  since  1930  has  in¬ 
creased  from  140  to  more  than  205 
eggs  per  bird.  The-  labor  required  to 
produce  a  dozen  eggs  has  been  about 
halved  as  the  result  of  this  increase 
in  egg  production,  together  with  the 
mechanization  of  poultry  houses.  An 
other  important  change  has  been  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  small  poultry 
flocks  and  the  growth  of  the  full-time 
commercial  poultry  farm.  You  need  re¬ 
cords  to  see  where  you  stand  in  this 
competitive  race. 

Efficiency 


Lb.  feed/doz. 


Hens 
per  Man 

Lights 

Heavies 

Doz.  Sold 
per  Man 

3,200 

4.2 

4.7 

60,000 

2,600 

4.8 

5.4 

52,000 

2,300 

5.2 

5.9 

45,000 

2,100 

5.6 

6.3 

40,000 

1,900 

<5.9 

6.7 

35,000 

1,800 

6.3 

7.1 

30,000 

1,600 

6.7 

7.6 

25,000 

1,400 

7.1 

8.3 

20,000 

1,200 

7.6 

8.6 

18,000 

1,000 

8.5 

9.6 

15,000 

HERE  IS  THE  TRUTH 


CONFUSE 


needs  automotive  ease 

IN  A  TRACTOR  ? 


#5r  •  i 

wSifcfll 

range 


eheard... 


iUTTb 
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Exactly  what  is  Case-o-matic 
Drive? 

It  is  a  skillfully  engineered  "marriage”  of  an 
exceptionally  efficient  torque  converter  and 
a  standard  multiple-geared  transmission  plus 
a  conventional  direct  drive. 

Is  Case-o-matic  Drive  torque 
converter  fully  automatic? 

Yes.  It  is  an  improvement  over  the  auto¬ 
matic  transmission  in  the  latest  model  auto¬ 
mobile.  With  Case-o-matic  Drive,  you  have 
a  wide  choice  of  working  ranges  .  .  .  eight 
forward  ranges  in  the  Case-o-matic  Drive 
800  tractor  .  .  .  four  or  eight  in  the  Case-o- 
matic  Drive  400  and  600  tractors.  In  any 
working  range  selected,  Case-o-matic  Drive 
senses  the  load  .  .  .  increases  pull-power  as 
needed  .  .  .  instantly,  precisely  and  auto¬ 
matically  without  clutching,  shifting  or 
stalling. 

Does  Case-o-matic  Drive  torque 
converter  cost  more  to  operate? 

No.  Because  the  torque  converter  operates 
automatically,  travel  speed  and  working  load 
are  always  perfectly  balanced  for  greatest 
possible  work  output  per  hour,  per  day,  per 
gallon  of  fuel.  The  engine  operates  in  its 
most  efficient  range  regardless  of  load  be¬ 
cause  Case-o-matic  Drive  adjusts  instantly 
for  extra  pull-power  when  it’s  needed.  You 
never  "gun”  the  engine  or  inject  slugs  of  raw 
gas  into  the  cylinders.  Result — no  oil  dilu¬ 
tion,  no  cylinder  scoring,  minimum  carbon 
deposits — and  the  engine  makes  the  most 
efficient  use  of  every  gallon  of  fuel. 

What  are  the  specific 
advantages  of  the  Case-o-matic 
Drive  torque  converter? 

A  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  lets  you  oper¬ 
ate  in  a  higher  working  range  than  with  a 
conventional-transmission  tractor.  This 
greater  efficiency  is  possible  because  Case-o- 
matic  Drive  automatically  adjusts  pull- 
power  to  the  load.  As  the  load  increases, 


pull-power  increases  up  to  100%.  Because 
there  is  no  time-wasting  down-shifting,  up- 
shifting  or  stalling  you  can  plow  up  to  15% 
more  in  a  day.  Accelerator  and  brakes  give 
you  precise  control  of  both  forward  and  rear¬ 
ward  movement. 

Can  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor 
be  operated  in  torque  converter 
continuously? 

Yes.  After  you  select  the  proper  working 
range,  you  can  stay  in  torque  converter  as 
long  as  you  like.  Case-o-matic  Drive  is  en¬ 
gineered  and  built  for  long,  hard  continuous 
service.  In  fact,  Case  gives  you  a  double  war¬ 
ranty  on  the  Case-o-matic  Drive  ...  a  war¬ 
ranty  for  twice  as  long  as  the  warranty  on 
conventional  transmissions  in  standard  trac¬ 
tors. 

Are  clutch  replacements 
necessary  on  a  Case-o-matic 
Drive  tractor? 

No.  The  hydraulically  actuated  clutches  in 
Case-o-matic  Drive  are  designed  to  last  the 
life  of  the  tractor.  They  are  self-adjusting. 
There  is  no  slipping,  no  burning,  no  occasion 
for  excessive  wear  and  consequent  clutch  re¬ 
placement.  Shock  loads  are  absorbed,  thus 
reducing  wear  on  bearings,  shafts  and  gears. 
Power-train  maintenance  is  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Years  are  added  to  tractor  life. 

Does  Case-o-matic  Drive  reduce 
wheel  slippage  or  spinning? 

Yes.  Depending  on  the  load,  up  to  16%  tire 
slippage  is  usually  considered  unavoidable 
with  conventional-drive  tractors.  This  waste¬ 
ful,  tire-wearing,  soil-tearing  hazard  is  meas¬ 
urably  minimized  with  Case-o-matic  Drive. 
Torque  is  transmitted  so  smoothly  to  drive 
wheels  you  move  out  evenly  and  surely  from 
a  dead  stop.  Minutes  wasted  slipping  the 
clutch  or  down-shifting  to  get  started  in 
heavy  going  are  used  instead  to  cover  more 
ground,  get  more  work  done. 


No  other  manufacturer  can  offer  the  combination  of  features  available  in  a 
Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor.  This  revolutionary  new  drive  offers 
not  only  a  torque  converter  that  is  fully  automatic,  but  gives  you  the 
added  advantage  of  a  direct  drive  for  light  loads— plus  a 
straight-thru  independent  power  take-off  with  priority  on  engine  power. 

No  other  tractor  offers  you  this  great  3-in-1  combination. 


Is  Case-o-matic  Drive  safer 
to  operate  in  the  field? 

Yes.  The  speed  range  is  selected  and  the 
clutch  fully  engaged  before  the  tractor  is  put 
in  motion.  Then,  a  tiptoe  touch  of  the  ac¬ 
celerator  and  the  tractor  is  rolling  smoothly 
and  safely.  There  is  no  dangerous  jerking  or 
bucking.  In  tight  spots  you  move  as  slowly 
as  you  want,  avoiding  risk  of  damage  to 
machinery. 

Is  Case-o-matic  Drive  safer  to 
operate  on  the  highway? 

Yes.  With  Case-o-matic  Drive  you  have  the 
tractor  under  complete  control  during  start¬ 
ing  and  stopping,  regardless  of  the  load,  by 
merely  using  brakes  and  accelerator.  There 
is  no  danger  of  stalling  the  engine  at  busy 
intersections,  railroad  crossings  or  on  grades. 

Is  Case-o-matic  Drive  easier  and 
safer  on  short  headlands,  on 
row-end  turnings  and  for  close- 
quarter  chore  work  in  barns 
and  yards? 

Yes.  At  headlands  and  row-ends  you  can 
slow  to  a  crawl  without  clutching  or  shifting, 
by  merely  using  the  brakes.  Your  hands  are 
free  for  steering  and  hydraulic  control  of  im¬ 
plements.  With  Case-o-matic  Drive  you  can 
"feel”  your  way,  creep  smoothly  in  bams, 
feedlots  and  through  narrow  doors  and  gates 
by  using  either  brakes  or  accelerator. 

Is  it  easy  to  change  from 
Case-o-matic  torque  converter 
drive  to  direct  drive? 

Yes.  All  it  takes  is  a  flick  of  your  finger.  Just 
flip  a  handy  little  lever  under  the  steering 
wheel.  You  do  it  on  the  move,  at  any  speed, 
without  clutching  or  shifting.  This  "locks 
up”  the  torque  converter  so  the  engine  is 
connected  directly  to  the  transmission  as  it  is 
in  any  conventional  tractor. 


Doie-o-matic  Drive  give 
m  ient  power  take-off 

op  i? 

Yei  i-matic  Drive  tractor  gives  the 
inc  TO  priority  on  engine  power. 
Th  ift  is  attached  directly  to  the 
enj  el  and  operates  completely  in¬ 
clef  the  torque  converter.  When  in 
tor  ter  at  a  fixed  throttle  setting, 
vai  travel  speed  due  to  varying 
loa  leor  no  effect  on  engine  RPM, 
so ;  ipeed  remains  up,  always  keeps 
thejachine  operating  at  maximum 
effi 

Dcft'O-matic  Drive 
re  erator  fatigue? 

Ye  3-matic  Drive  tractor  has  the 
op<  venience  and  control  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  n  automatic  transmission.  You 
ha)  i  control  of  the  tractor  with  the 
acc  d  brakes.  As  a  result,  you  feel 
fre  milling  and  able  to  enjoy  family 
act  community  functions  at  the 
enc  n  the  field. 


W  your  questions 
to  n  answered  and 
t!  now  have  a  full 
un  nding  of  why 

0*  natic.  drive 

ormance  and 
vem  ance  can’t 
matched. 


1FULLY-AUTOMAT9C  TORQUE  C 

FOR  DOUBLE  THE  PULL-POY 

Revolutionary  Case-o-matic  Drive  senses  the  load  and  increases 
instantly,  precisely  automatically.  Whether  you’re  plowing  toug 
rank,  stubborn  crop  growth  .  .  .  you  pull  through  smoothly  w 
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DIRECT  DRIVE 

FOR  LIGHT- DRAFT  LOADS 
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CnLSJS’O'mjEtic  drive  800 


5-plow  tractor  with  choice  of  three  fuels  ...  8 
power  ranges  .  .  .  standard  4-wheel,  row-crop 
with  single  or  dual  front  wheels,  or  adjustable 
tront  axle  as  shown.  Case-o-matic  Drive  is  also 
available  in  400  and  600  models. 
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For  precise-speed  planting,  drilling,  cultivating  ...  for  high-speed 
mowing,  windrowing,  raking,  select  a  high  working  range  and  flip  to 
direct  drive  as  soon  as  you’re  in  motion.  At  row  ends  or  corners,  flip 
back  to  torque  converter,  touch  the  instant-acting  double-disk  brakes  to 
slow  down  for  the  safest,  most  effortless  turns  you’ve  ever  experienced. 


FOR 


STRAIGHT-THRU  PTO 

ENGINE-POWER  PRIORITY 

-  Case-o-matic  Drive  gives  you  non-stop  PTO  power  priority  straight  through  from 
tractor  engine  to  driven  machine.  Whether  you  slow  down  for  a  heavy  windrow,  or  soft 
or  rough  ground  ...  or  move  faster  through  a  thin  spot .  .  .  PTO  speed 
stays  up.  This  means  more  bales,  more  forage,  more  grain -more  work  done 

per  hour— per  day  — per  dollar  of  investment. 


Blank  Page  Digitally  Inserted 


see  yoiar  CASE  *  dealer 
for  a  demonstration 

You  be  the  sole  judge.  PROVE  to  your  own  satisfaction  ...  on  your 
own  farm  .  .  .  doing  your  own  work  .  .  .  that  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor 
is  everything  claimed  for  it.  But  ACT  NOW!  Make  a  demonstration 
date  today.  Experience  for  yourself  the  pleasure  of  driving  this  great 
new  Case  tractor.  Learn  why  thousands  of  other  farmers 
are  saying  “you’ve  got  to  feel  it  to  believe  it!” 


sliort  of  cash? 
don't  let  tliat  stop  yon 

To  enjoy  all  the  savings  and  convenience  of  a 
Case-o-matic  tractor  right  now  use  the  Case  Crop-Way 
Purchase  Plan.  Your  old  tractor  will  probably  take  care 
of  the  down  payment  — and  you  can  make  later  payments 
as  you  have  money  coming  in. 


Send  today  for  free,  colorful  catalog. 
Read  the  full  story  of  amazing 
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DRIVE 


Check  below  tractors  and  other  items  that  interest  you.  Mail  today  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept. 
98H,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


0  Case-o-matic  Drive 
tractors— 12  sizes 

□  Forage  harvester 

□  Corn  pickers 


□  Utility  harvesters 

□  Soybean  combines 
Q  Hammer  mills 

0  Farm  wagons 


0  Moldboard  plows 
0  Disk  plows 
0  Disk  harrows 
0  Manure  spreaders 


.Student  0 


Name- 


Address. 


12  DISTINCT  POWER  SIZES! 

124  MODELS 


200  2-Plow  Gasoline  Tractor;  4- 
speed,  12-speed  tripl-range  trans¬ 
missions.  Row  crop  with  dual  wheels 
or  adjustable  front  axles;  standard  or 
constant  PTO;  Snap-lock  Eagle- 
Hitch. 


400  3+  Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline  or  LP-gas  fuels; 
4  or  8  working  ranges,  shuttle;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  dual  wheels,  adjustable 
front  axles. 


600  4-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline,  LP-gas;  4  or  8 
working  ranges,  shuttle;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row  crop  with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axles. 


800  5-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  diesel,  gasoline,  LP-gas, 
distillate  fuel;  8  power  ranges;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  row  crop  with  single  or 
dual  front  wheels,  adjustable  front 
axles. 


310  Hi-torque  42  gross  horsepower 
Case  engine  with  3-speed  transmis¬ 
sion.  Hydraulics,  PTO,  belt  pulley, 
toolbar-dozer  combination  and 
3-point  Snap-lock  Hitch. 


810  80  gross  horsepower,  with 
either  diesel  or  gasoline  engine  and 
Terramatic  transmission  for  inde¬ 
pendent  power  control  of  each  track. 
Four  gear  ranges  forward  and  reverse . 
Dual  hydraulics  . .  .  toolbar  for  imple¬ 
ments  .  .  .  dozer  available. 


300  3-Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  gas 
line,  LP-gas,  distillate  fuel;  4-spei 

12-speed  tripl-range  and  shuttletran 
missions;  standard  4-wheel,  row cr< 
with  single  or  dual  wheels,  adjustah 
front  axles. 


500  3-4  Plow  Tractor;  gasoli 
LP-gas;  4-speed,  12-speed  tri 
range,  shuttle  transmissions;  sta 
ard  4-wheel,  row  crop  with  single 
dual  wheels,  adjustable  front  axl 
complete  hydraulics. 


700  4-5  Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  gai 
line,  LP-gas,  distillate  fuel;  8-spe 
dual-range  transmission;  standa 
4-wheel,  row  crop  with  single  or  di 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axle;  di 
control  hydraulics  and  Eagle-Hiti 


610  Choice  of  gas  or  diesel  62  gfoi 
horsepower  engine,  T erramatictran 
mission.  Four  gear  ranges  forwa 
and  reverse — hydraulic  power  shi 
Dual  hydraulics  .  .  .  rear  mounli 
toolbar  .  .  .  dozer  available. 


1010  100  gross  horsepower  die 
engine,  four  gear  ranges  foiy3;  a, 


reverse— hydraulic  power 


shift 


icrciao - mjmimuhv  i -  .  . 

Terramatic  transmission.  Dual  w 
trol  hydraulics  .  .  .  rear  mounted'0 
bar  .  .  .  dozer  available. 


900  5-6  Plow  Tractor;  diesel 
LP-gas;  6  forward  speeds;  standa 
4-wheel;  power  steering  and  du 
control  hydraulics;  deluxe  Heal 
Ride  seat. 
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ILUEGRASS  My 
Most  Profitable  Crop 


By  HUGH  FERGUS 

(Amity  Farm,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.) 


BELIEVE  I  can  thank  American 
Agriculturist,  and  Ed  Babcock 
as  much  as  anyone,  for  my  get¬ 
ting  into  grass  silage;  perhaps 
too,  an  assist  from  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  .at  Wooster. 

Not  that  I  didn’t  know  about  it  long 
jo.  In  1913,  when  I  was  a  cow  tester 
[in  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  a  farmer,  Joe 
Thurston,  was  making  excellent  silage 
from  meadow  grass,  and  oats  and 
Canada  peas  in  combination.  Then  the 
next  year  saw  some  nearly  perfect 
silage  from  the  pea  vines  discarded  by 
canneries  in  Delaware.  It  still  did  not 
interest  me  when  our  Extension  people 
here  in  the  state  were  pushing  it,  with 
molasses  used  as  a  preservative. 

Then  one  year  we  went  over  to 
Wooster,  Ohio,  on  Dairy  Day  and  saw 
silage  made  without  a  preservative, 
along  with  that  made  with  the  various 
preservatives,  with  no  difference  in 
quality.  I  was  sold  on  the  idea.  The 
next  year  we  made  it  on  the  farm  from 
orchard  grass  and  ladino  clover,  and 
have  been  making  it  every  year  since. 
Now  we  are  clear  away  from  corn  sil¬ 
age,  and  with  the  building  of  our  fifth 
silo  last  year,  we  are'  now  making  over 
tons  a  year.  So  we  are  nearly  away 
from  trying  to  make  first  crop  grass 
or  legume  into  hay  at  all. 

The  1956  extremely  wet  spell  hurried 
up  this  last  silo.  After  spending  two 
weeks  making  seven  acres  of  very  poor 
quality  legume  hay,  I  was  reacty  for  it. 

One  spring,  five '  years  ago,  after 
being  in  the  dairy  business  37  years 
and  keeping  up  to  45  cows,  the  milk 
inspector  who  arrived  one  day  seemed 
particularly  cantankerous.  jHe  irritated 
my  son,  Jim,  and  me  so  much  that  I 
said,  “Jim,  let’s  get  out  of  this  and  try 
steers,’’  He  heartily  agreed,  and  inside 
of  a  month,  every  dairy  <  animal  was 
gone  and  we  went  down  into  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  buy  some  steers.  We  could 
only  find  45,  which  was  not  enough  to 
consume  all  the  pasture. 

Other  years,  about  the  time  we  fin- 
‘shed  filling  with  grass,  the  pastures 
were  ready  to  clip.  So,  we  would  fill  our 
8110  at  night  and  by  next  morning  it 
Would  have  settled  enough  to  hold  an¬ 
other  load  or  two  of  grass  up  to  with¬ 
in  a  foot  of  full.  Having  plenty  of  paper 
fertilizer  bags  on  hand,  we  spread  them 
over  the  top,  then  used  a  load  of  pas¬ 
ture  clippings  for  cover.  When  we 
opened  the  silos  and  got  down  to  the 
fertilizer  bags,  the  silage  was  perfect. 

Bluegrass  Silage 

Sometimes  when  a  little  of  the  blue- 
gtass  clippings  in  the  cover  did  not 
sP°il,  I  noticed  how  the  cattle  went  for 


it.  So, 


we  kept  the  steers  off  10  acres 


o  bluegrass  and  made  silage  of  it.  We 
Waited  until  the  heads  were  coming  out 
,?the  boot  before  we  started  to  harvest, 
hen  we  fed  it  the  next  winter,  the 
was  so  good,  and  it  was  so  pal- 
able,  that  now  we  are  making  all  but 
^  °ui;  10  acres — vyhiefi  are  too  hard  to 
West — into  silage.  By  guess,  we  get 
°ut  five  tons  per  acre,  and  are  mak- 
£  130  tons  per  year. 
s  e  fertilize  and  lime  our  pastures 
o  he  ground  is  soft,  and  is  not  ready 
*  Ifre  cattle  by  the  time  it  should  be 

catt]UreC*  r^'^len  *'°°’  *n  case  ^airy 
to  1°’  bowels  not  only  become 

„ ^  00se>  but  they  fill  the  gutters  with 
to  *n  tlle  case  of  steers,  they  seem 
Wee°Se  about  50  pounds  in  about  two 

thf °^V  in  a  week  or  tw0  after  harvest, 
ste  P'ass  has  toughened  up  and  the 
I  eis  are  ready  to  keep  on  gaining.  An 


Bxtenfiiop  man  came  along  one  day  and 
took  some  samples  for  analysis.  I  was 
much  pleased  when  he  reported  12  per¬ 
cent  protein  for  the  bluegrass  compared 
with  14  percent  for  our  legume  meadow 
mixture. 

For  years  we  clipped  our  pastures,  so 
that  we  have  eliminated  all  stumps, 
stones  and  brush,  even  tile-ditched 
some  of  them.  Now  since  we  make  sil¬ 
age,  most  of  the  weeds  and  thistles  have 
been  smothered  out  with,  the  early 
growth.  Not  only  those  weeds,  but  all 
the  grass  around  manure  piles  and 
under  trees  where  the  pasture  was 
greenest  and  heaviest  —  but  which  the 
cattle  would  not  eat — now  makes  fine 
silage.  The  pasture  looks  more  like  a 
golf  course  when  we  are  through  har¬ 
vesting. 

My  neighbor,  George  Sager,  who  is 
making  bluegrass  silage  on  a  more 
limited  scale,  uses  his  regular  hay¬ 
making  equipment  of  mower,  side  de¬ 
livery  rake,  green  grass  loader  and  en¬ 
silage  cutter  for  this  operation.  We  use 
the  silage  harvester,  and  where  the 
crop  is  light,  a  side  delivery  rake,  but 
where  it  is  heavy  enough,  as  is  the  case 
with  our  meadow  crops,  we  use  a  wind- 
rower  on  the  mowing  machine. 

Trick  With  Windrower 

We  had  quite  an  experience  with  a 
windrower.  When  we  used  the  old  six- 
foot  horse-drawn  mower  and  threw  the 
grass  all  one  way,  it  worked  O.K.  But 
when  we  got  the  seven-foot  tractor 
mower,  and  tried  one  that  had  fingers 
on  each  end  to  throw  it  both  ways  in 
a  common  center,  the  hay  was  too 
heavy,  even  when  I  took  off  one  finger 
on  each  side  of  the  center. 

Finally,  the  thought  occurred  to  me 
to  take  off  all  the  fingers  at  the  end 
next  to  the  swath  board  and  let  the 
swath  board  take  care  of  that  end.  We 
did,  and  now  have  only  occasional 
trouble. 

Outside  of  not  putting  bluegrass  or 
any  other  kind  of  grass  in  the  silo  when 
it  is  wet,  we  cut  and  harvest  as  soon 
as  we  can  after  cutting  and  do  not  seem 
to  have  an  excess  moisture  problem.  A 
drain  in  the  bottom  of  each  silo  takes 
care  of  any  excess  moisture. 

I  notice  that  Tom  Milliman  belittles 
orchard  grass  and  ladino  clover.  We 
harvest  about  16  acres  a  year,  but  try 
to  get  it  in  early.  Then,  even  though 
there  is  not  too  much  ladino,  I  think 
Tom  will  find  a  silage  about  as  high  in 
protein  as  a  legume  and  certainly  more 
palatable. 

With  our  steers  going  on  dry  feed  by 
mid-July,  and  with  second  crop  orchard 
grass  pasture  to  help  out,  our  bluegrass 
keeps  in  balance,  and  when  the  new 
crop  pf  feeders  come  in  October,  we 
have  an  abundance  of  pasture  to  keep 
them  going  until  they  go  into  winter 
quarters. 

Incidentally,  I  do  not  know  of  a  farm 
crop  that  gets  as  little  care  for  what  it 
provides  as  does  bluegrass.  For  us,  I 
believe  it  is  the  most  profitable  crop 
we  grow.  When  doing  experimental 
work  for  our  county  agent  several 
years  ago,  it  was  yielding  12  tons  of 
green  stuff  per  acre,  without  all  the 
labor  that  goes  with  getting  a  crop  of 
corn,  small  grains  or  meadow  grass.  A 
fertilizer  application  yearly  of  200 
pounds  per  acre  of  0-20-20  is  sufficient 
with  a  latitude  of  the  whole  wintertime 
to  put  it  ofi.  Outside  of  our  grass  silage, 
the  livestock  take  care  of  the  harvest¬ 
ing.  As  it  carries  enough  protein,  we  do 
not  need  to  buy  any  supplement  for  our 
steers. 
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COCCIDIOSIS 

OUTBREAKS 


25  (637) 


Unusually  rainy  and  humid 
weather  throughout  the  spring 
and  early  summer  have  made 
conditions  that  favor  outbreaks 
of  coccidiosis  in  chicken  flocks 
over  most  of  the  country. 

Most  of  the  outbreaks  have  been 
caused  by  Eimeria  Acervulina, 
a  species  of  coccidia  that  is  more 
damaging  than  previously 
believed. 

Our  extensive  investigations 
have  shown  that  there  have  been 
few— if  any— outbreaks  of 
coccidiosis  in  flocks  that  have 
been  medicated  with 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  UNISTAT®. 


t£e  latte*  faict 

CA4KC4  €U 

hc  &u*fe*ice 


That’s  because  we  subjected  UNI¬ 
STAT  to  extensive  field  trials  be¬ 
fore  we  placed  it  on  the  market. 
We  determined  without  a  doubt 
that  this  product  is  highly  effective 
against  E.  Acervulina  as  well  as 
against  other  economically  impor¬ 
tant  kinds  of  coccidiosis  among 
broilers  and  replacement  flocks. 


Since  these  tests,  thousands  of  flocks 
representing  millions  of  birds 
throughout  the  United  States  have 
been  medicated  with  UNISTAT  in 
the  feed.  There  have  been  no  seri¬ 
ous  "breaks”  of  coccidiosis  in  those 
flocks. 

And  thousands  of  UNISTAT 
users  are  our  best  advertisement . 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 


Charles  City,  Iowa 


2L 

ISALSBURYS 

nation-wide  service  to  the  poultry  industry 

ONLY  LOW-COST  CHAIN  SAW  WITH 
ALL  7  BIG  SAW 


QUALITY  FEATURES: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

• 

5. 

6. 

7. 


Famous  Homelite  short-stroke  engine 
Tough,  drop-forged  counter-balanced  crankshaft 
Automatic  clutch  and  safety  chain  guard 
Moisture  and  dustproof  magneto  with 
integral  cooling  fan 

All  position  diaphragm  carburetor 
Large  air  filter  and  large  fuel  tank 
Simple  piston  pump  for  oiling 

Cuts  18"  trees  in  18  seconds.  Fells  trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 
Direct  Drive.  Onlyf  18  pounds. 


*fob  factory  tLess  bar  and  chain 


Have  a  FREE  DEMONSTRATION  today 


4009  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Dealerships 
available 
in  some 
selected  areas. 
Write  for  details. 


(538)  26 
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by  using 

Calcite  Crystals 

the  2  i*v  1  calcium  supplement 


Even  though  you  may  already  be  using 
Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  for  your  lay¬ 
ing  birds  (chances  are  pretty  good  that 
you  are),  you  may  not  realize  that  you’re 
actually  saving  time — and  there  are  good 
reasons  why:- 

Chief  reasons:  You  need  only  one  hopper 
with  Calcite  Crystals,  instead  of  two 
for  the  grit-sheil  program.  Only  one 
hopper  to  fill  .  .  .  only  one  hopper  to 
clean  .  .  .  only  one  hopper  to  keep  in 
repair  or  replace.  That  saves  time  in 
any  man’s  language.  (Saves  equipment 
cost,  too.) 

You  won’t  run  out  of  "one  or  the 
other”— which  usually  means  an  extra 
trip  to  your  dealer.  Calcite  Crystals 
do  both  jobs— give  the  laying  bird  all 
the  calcium  she  needs  and.  do  an  ade¬ 
quate  grinding  job. 


Save  Money,  Too — Calcite  Crystals  usually  cost  less 
than  oyster  shell.  Compare  the  prices  at  your 
dealer's. 

Besides  which — with  this  2-in-l  calcium  supplement, 
birds  have  more  room  for  extra  feed  that  means 
extra  eggs. 

And  don’t  forget —Calcite  Crystals  also  provide 
essential  trace  minerals. 

Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 

See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


RINGWORM 


Dr.  Naylors 


MTISEPTIC  MOIlCmt 
WOUND  DNtSSINC 


CHAFED  UDDER 


cuts! 


COWPOX 


SCRAPES 


[scratches! 


ICRACKSl 


So  many  use  it...  because 

it  has  SO  MANY  USES 


What  it  is  .  .  .  BLU-KOTE  is  an  antiseptic, 
protective  wound  dressing — effective  against 
both  pus-producing  bacteria  and  common  fun¬ 
gus  infection. 

What  it  does  . .  .  BLU-KOTE  covers  the  wound 
with  a  penetrating  coating  to  reduce  pus  for¬ 
mation,  dry  up  secretions  and  promote  clean 
rapid  healing.  It  dries  up  Cowpox  lesions, 
controls  secondary  infection! 

SO  MANY  USES  ...  In  addition  to  uses  shown 
in  illustration  above,  Blu-Kote  is  effective  in 
the  treatment  of  many  other  skin  conditions  of 
cattle,  horses,  dogs,  sheep  and  goats.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  and  uses  are  included  in  the  package.  Try 
a  bottle  soon  —  you’ll  never  be  without  it! 


H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Dept.  A-848,  Morris,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Nat] tor's 

BLU-KOTE 


SO  EASY 
TO  USE 


JUST 
PAINT 
IT  ON 

$1.00  for  4  oz.  bottle 
at  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 


Agriculturist ,  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist ,  10  No.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


This  boy  is  having  a  berry 
good  time  during  his  ven¬ 
ture  into  Double  Trouble. 


Wondrous 

DOUBLE 

TROUBLE 

By  „ 

HAROLD  HELFER 


HAT  is  it  that  almost  everyone 
has  had  and  yet  few  have  ever 
heard  of  ?~  The  answer  is  Double 
Trouble.  And  Double  Trouble  is 
also  a  community  in  New  Jersey.  In 
fact,  Double  Trouble  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  communities  in  the  nation. 

For  one  thing  it  is  a  very  muddy, 
marshy  place.  That  in  itself  might  not 
give  it  distinction,  true,  but  how  many 
places  do  you  know  that  deliberately 
remain  muddy  and  marshy? 

For  some  parts  of  the  year  Double 
Trouble  is  practically  a  deserted  com¬ 
munity.  Then  there  are  other  times 
when  you  can’t  seem  to  keep  people 
away. 

Although  few  have  ever  heard  of 
Double  Trouble,  almost  everyone  has 
had  a  rather  intimate  relationship  with 
it.  And  America  wouldn’t  quite  be 
America  without  it. 

It  can  be  stated  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction  that  everyone  ought  to  give 
thanks  for  Double  Trouble.  In  fact, 
most  people  do  .  .  .  without  realizing  it. 
Every  Thanksgiving  when  you  are  say¬ 
ing  grace  at  your  table,  the  chances 
are  that  this  includes  a  portion  of 
Double  Trouble. 

You  see,  Double  Trouble  is  a  great 
cranberry  center. 

How  come  they  deliberately  keep  the 
place  marshy  ?  Because  cranberries 
grow  best  in  bog-like  condition^.  Also, 
when  they  flood  the  area,  as  they  do 
after  every  harvest,  that  helps  ward  off 
frost  conditions. 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year  you  will  find  hardly  anybody  at 
all  around  Double  Trouble,  but  from 
Labor  Day  until  mid-November  it  be¬ 
comes  a  veritable  boom  town.  That’s 
the  harvest  season,  and  people  come 
from  many  miles  around  to  go  to  work 
gathering  cranberries. 

Now  that  cranberries  have  become  so 
popular  in  cans,  the  tartly  succulent 
red  berries  are  more  in  demand  than 
ever.  They’re  gradually  becoming  an 
all-year-around  table  dish.  But  of 
course  it’s  on  the  Thanksgiving  tables 
that  Double  Trouble  reaches  its  great¬ 
est  glory,  when  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  families  from  one  end  of  America 
to  another  partake  of  the  pleasantly 
pungent  des’sert  that  originated  in  the 
bogs  of  this  New  Jersey  region. 

Double  Trouble  owes  its  history  to 
two  individuals,  a  testy  preacher  and  a 
rather  unpedantic  schoolteacher. 

Something  like  100  years  ago  now 
this  preacher  was  trying  to  establish  a 
community  in  this  area,  which  includes 
Cedar  Creek.  He’d  built  a  fine  dam  to 
help  regulate  and  keep  the  water  in 
check  there,  a  necessary  adjunct  to  liv¬ 
ing  in  that  lowland  region.  Everything 
would  have  been  pretty  lovely  but  for 


the  darn  muskrats.  Once  a  week,  sur 
as  the  Sabbath  rolled  around,  thos 
muskrats  would  burrow  a  hole  througl 
the  dam.  And  of  course  that  meant : 
lot  of  time  and  trouble  repairing  sam( 
One  day  the  preacher-  discovered  tha 
the  muskrats  had  burrowed  two  hole 
during  the  week.  “Here’s  doubl 
trouble,”  he  murmured,  sighing  heaven 
ward.  And  that’s  how  the  place  got  it 
name. 

It  was  one  John  Webb,  also  known  a 
Peg  Leg  John,  who  got  that  regioi 
cranberry  conscious.  Webb,  a  school 
teacher,  had  drained  off  a  portion  0 
the  Iq/td  for  pasture  purposes.  But  he’ 
become  quite  fond  of  cranberries,  an 
to  atone  for  the  cranberry-growing  boj 
he’d  ruined  he  decided  to  see  if  h 
couldn’t  create  his  own  “bog”  an 
“grow  those  berries  a-purpose.”  An 
that’s  exactly  what  the  one-leggei 
pedagogue  did,  leading  the  way  to  cul 
tivated  cranberries  bogging. 

Schoolteacher  Webb  not  only  en 
joyed  himself  immensely  consuming  a! 
those  cranberries  he  had  successful!; 
planted  in  his  home-made  bog,  hut  h 
did  right  well  financially  too.  He’d  se 
them  by  the  barrel  load  to  whalinj 
ships,  the  feeling  befng  that  these  her 
ries  would  help  prevent  scurvy. 

Today  something  like  750,000  bar 
rels  of  cranberries  are  gathered  am 
consumed  every  year,  most  of  then 
coming  from  cultivated  bogs,  a  goo< 
portion  of  them  in  the  Double  Trout 
area.  And  of  course,  more  than  jus 
something  on  a  big  scale,  cranberrie 
have  become  a  great  national  tradition 
as  red-bloodedly  American  as  baseba 
two-tone  cars  and  the  Fourth  of  Ju) 
Or,  to  be  a  little  more  literal  perhaps 
as  American  as  Thanksgiving.  ’ 
fact,  you  could  say  that  as  long 
there’s  a  Thanksgiving,  Double  Trou 
will  never  bog  down. 
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Credit  Can  “Make  or  Break* 


DN  THE  ordinary  course  of  events 
it  is  estimated  that  about  8  out 
of  10  farmers  use  credit  at  some 
time  during  the  year.  The  sourc¬ 
es  they  use  may  be  quite  varied  but 
credit  is  extended  whenever  goods  or 
services  are  acquired  without  full  pay¬ 
ment  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  only  four  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  capital  needed  in  farming  and 
they  are: 

To  inherit  it. 

To  get  it  as  a  gift. 

To  save  it  from  earnings. 

To  borrow  it. 

Very  often  the  needed  amounts  are 
obtained  by  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  of  these  means. 

For  many  years  it  becomes  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  borrow  in  order  to  establish  a 
large  enough  structure  to  produce  farm 
earnings  which  will  provide  a  desired 
standard  of  living.  Borrowing  capital, 
however,  has  its  risks  and  hazards. 

A  sound  and  profitable  farm  and 
home  management  program  requires 
a  plan  for  the  most  efficient  and  pi-ofit- 
able  use  of  capital  whether  borrowed 
or  not.  Putting  such  a  plan  into  opera¬ 
tion  requires  making"  arrangements  to 
get  the  needed  capital  on  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  basis. 

For  the  farmer  who  must  seek  capi¬ 
tal  through  borrowing,  three  important 
steps  are  involved: 

1.  He  must  consider  and  evaluate  the 
benefits  and  risks  which  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  borrowing. 

2.  He  must  decide  how  to  effectively 
organize  and  present  his  case  to  a 
prospective  lender. 

3.  He  must  decide  what  specific  agree¬ 
ments  should  be  included  in  the  loan 
contract  after  it  has  been  determined 
that  a  sound  basis  for  credit  exists. 

Since  modern  fanning  calls  for  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  of  capital  to  be  most 
profitable,  many  farm  families  must 
take  the  risks  of  borrowing.  They 
should  be  calculated  risks — potential 
benefits  balanced  against  potential 
risks. 

Here  are  10  rules  to  follow: 

k  Use  loans  only  for  things  that  will 
increase  income — needed  machinery, 
livestock,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  etc., 
that  will  earn  income — they  are  pro¬ 
ductive  investments. 

2.  Limit  debts  to  amount  needed  to 
operate  efficiently.  Select  your  loan 
purpose  to  bring  the  largest  dollar 
return  in  the  shortest  time. 

3.  Study  and  estimate  future  price 
trends.  Discount  future  prices  and 
give  full  value  to  costs. 

L  Keep  debts  in  line  with  your  net 
worth — what  you  own  minus  what 
you  owe — drops  in  value  affect  as¬ 
sets  not  debts  which  are  in  dollars. 

5.  Estimate  your  probable  income  — 
gross  cash  farm  income  minus  cash 
farm  expenditures  leaves  cash  avail  - 
able  for  family  living  and  interest 
and  principal  payments  on  debts. 


V— rfjf  Ay. 


You  may  not  be  able  to  cut  family 
living  costs  when  the  going  is  rough. 

6.  Have  a  definite  repayment  schedule 
—if  the  loan  is  for  operating  ex¬ 
pense  then  plan  to  pay  from  the 
proceeds  of  crops  or  livestpek  for 
which  the  loan  is  used.  Funds  bor¬ 
rowed  for  items  with  a  longer  life 
should  be  repaid  before  the  items' 
pm-chased  with  borrowed  funds  be¬ 
come  unproductive  or  are  replaced. 

7.  Be  fair,  frank  and  businesslike  at 
all  time  with  your  lender.  He  can 


be  of  most  service  if  he  understands 
your  operation  and  the  results  you 
expect.  Pay  promptly  or  if  circum¬ 
stances  prevent  this  arrange  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  further  consideration. 

8.  Select  a  lender  who  is  most  likely 
to  be  willing  and  able  to  go  along 
with  you  if  bad  economic  conditions 
develop. 

9.  DO  NOT  BORROW  for  an  enter¬ 
prise  which  is  not  fully  familiar  to 
you.  A  trial  run  on  a  limited  scale 
with  your  own  funds  may  be  wiser 
than  plunging  into  an  unfamiliar 
deal. 

10.  Remember  insurance  for  added 
risks — Be  sure  your  property  and 


+  +  +  +  +  **** 

Only  those  who  learn  how  to  live 
with  loneliness  can  come  to  know 
themselves  and  life. — Carl  Sandburg 

**★★★★★★★ 

liability  coverage  is  adequate.  In 
many  cases  borrowing  increases 
debts  without  an  offsetting  increase 
in  assets  at  the  time.  Life  insurance 
may  be  needed  to  protect  your  fam¬ 
ily  in  case  debts  are  heavy  and  risks 
are  high.— Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture 


A  REAL  McCULL0CH 

ONLY  *149.95 


At  last,  a  professional-quality  chain  s&w  made  for 
•farm  use  —  and  for  the  farm  budget!  McCulloch’s 
new  Mac  D30:  Easy  to  carry!  Easy  to  use!  Built  for 
hard  work  ...  toughest  conditions.  A  tool  you  can 
depend  on. 

Mac  D30  is  the  ideal  farm  saw  for  cutting  sawlogs, 
pulpwood,  and  firewood,  for  clearing  land,  pruning, 
limbing  or  cutting  fenceposts.  Save  money,  make 
money,  with  a  Mac  D30  that  cuts  fast,  lasts  long  — 
yet  costs  so  little. 

LIGHT  WEIGHT  -  only  17  pounds,  lightest  McCulloch 
ever  built. 


DIRECT  DRIVE 

cutting. 


power  for  fast,  easy  “light-touch” 


lubri-mac  automatic  oiling  —  oils  chain  directly 
from  fuel  mixture,  eliminates  need  for  extra  oil  tank. 
only  $149.95— complete  with  12"  blade  and  long- 
lasting  smooth-cutting  pintail  chain.  Handles  blades 
up  to  30".  Terms  as  low  as  $3.69  weekly. 

Your  new  Mac  D30  is  waiting  for  you  at  your 
local  McCulloch  dealer.  Try  it.  Then  buy  it! 

Write  now  for  free  chain  saw  -booklet .  Address  Dept.CV 

McCULLOCH 

CORPORATION 

Los  Angeles  45,  California 

Marine  Products  Division,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
McCulloch  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


5-8020  A 


(540)  28 
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Sooner  or  later 
you’ll  be  drying  up 
your  cows  ...  a  lot 
of  you  will  be  doing  it  in  the  next  few 
months.  So  I’d  like  to  put  in  a  special 
plea  for  the  old  girls  right  about  now 
.  .  .  to  see  if  I  can’t  help  you  make 
them  better  producers  next  year  than 
they  were  this  year. 


I  WAS  JUST 

0 


IT’S  A  FACT:  You  can  often  IN¬ 
CREASE  production  by  feeding  cows 
right  when  they’re  dry! 

Look  at  it  this  way.  She  has  just 
finished  a  long  anrl  strenuous  lac¬ 
tation.  She’s  probably  produced  9 
to  10  times  her  weight  in  milk. 
During  a  large  part  of  the  time, 
her  body  has  had  the  extra  drain 
of  having  to  build  a  calf.  Chances 
are  good  that  during  the  summer, 
especially  the  late  summer,  she 
was  short-changed  on  one  or  more 
essential  nutrients.  In  other  words 
.  .  .  she’s  fagged  out  .  .  .  run  down 
.  .  .  and  with  good  reason. 

Now  then,  would  you  say  that  in 
carrying  a  calf,  and  building  a  calf, 
she  was  getting  a  rest?  No,  sir.  Her 
body  is  still  working.  And  in  those 
last  few  months  her  nutritional  needs 
INCREASE  .  .  .  especially  for  protein, 
minerals  and  vitamins. 

If  she  doesn’t  get  the  nutrients  she 
needs  to  finish  up  that  calf,  she  robs 
her  own  body  .  .  .  that’s  just  nature. 
So  when  she  freshens,  she’s  REALLY 
fagged  out.  And  her  next  lactation  will 
show  it.  She  just  won’t  be  up  to  last 
year’s  production  and  you’ll  be  feed¬ 
ing  an  inefficient  cow  .  .  .  the  kind  you 
lose  money  on. 


So,  gents,  this  is  my  plea.  Treat 
dry  cows  like  mothers  SHOULD 
be  treated.  Feed  them  what  it 
takes  to  make  sturdy  calves  .  .  . 
plus  wliat  it  takes  for  her  to  re¬ 
cover  from  her  last  lactation  and 
get  ready  for  the  next. 


I’m  NOT  talking  about  carbohy¬ 
drates.  Most  dry  cows  get  too  much. 
I’m  talking  about  Protein,  MINerals 
and  VITamins.  Build  her  up  and 
you’ll  have  a  cow  that’ll  milk  her 
heart  out  for  you  in  the  months  ahead. 
If  you  don’t,  lactation  after  lactation 
she’ll  get  worse,  and  you’ll  be  milking 
her  only  5  years  instead  of  10. 

Your  Watkins  Dealer  has  a  special 
program  for  cows  who  are  “expect¬ 
ing.”  It’s  based  on  Watkins  MIN- 
VITE  for  Dairy  and  Stock  Cattle.  You 
buy  the  protein  locally  and  the  MIN- 
VITE  supplies  the  necessary  MINerals 
and  VITamins. 

It  costs  very  very  little  to  feed  your 
dry  cowrs  right  .  .  .  and  the  returns  will 
be  big:  (1)  Better  calves.  (2)  Nutri¬ 
tional  benefits.  (3)  Greater  output  per 
lactation.  (4)  More  years  in  the  milk 
line. 

Well  worth  talking  to  your  Watkins 
Dealer,  don’t  you  think? 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Does  removing  leaves  help  tomatoes 
ripen  faster? 

No.  It  only  reduces  growth  and  low¬ 
ers  quality.  Sun  is  not  necessary  to 
ripen  tomatoes.  Leaves  are  the  factories 
where  food  is  manufactured. 


For  goldenrod  control,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  use  2,4-D  as  a  spray  in 
the  spring  when  the  goldenrod  is  grow¬ 
ing  vigorously.  Goldenrod  is  a  rather 
difficult  weed  to  control  so  a  repeat 
application  may  be  necessary. 


Why  do  my  peonies  fail  to  bloom? 

There  are  several  possible  reasons, 
including  insufficient  phosphorus  and 
potash  in  the  soil,  roots  planted  too 
deep  or  too  shallow,  late  spring  frosts, 
disease  or  insect  injury,  too  much 
shade,  too  little  time.  Peonies  usually 
bloom  the  second  or  third  year  after 
planting. 

How  is  high-moisture  corn  stored  in  a 
silo?  Is  it  satisfactory? 

Ear  corn  with  35  to  64%  moisture 
can  be  stored  by  chopping  it  into  a 
silo.  Best  results  come  with  moisture 
from  45  to  50%. 

Where  the  procedure  has  been  tried, 
there  was  little  loss  and  the  silage  plus 
soy  bean  oil  meal  was  worth  94%  as 
much  as  a  16%  dairy  feed. 

I  understand  that  Social  Security  has 
been  changed  to  give  benefits  to  people 
who  are  under  65  but  disabled. 

That  is  true,  but  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  requirements  to  bfe  met,  such 
as:  (1)  Before  you  can  get  payments 
for  disability  you  must  have  been  under 
Social  Security  for  iy2  years  out  of  the 
3  years  preceding  the  disability,  also 
for  5  years  out  of  10  years  preceding 
disability;  (2)  You  must  be  totally  dis¬ 
abled,  unable  to  work  and  unlikely  to 
be  able  to  work  in  the  future;  (3)  You 
must  be  at  least  50  years  of  age,  must 
file  an  application,  and  your  disability 
must  last  six  months  before  you  can 
get  any  Social  Security  payments. 

Is  there  any  spray  which  will  eliminate 
goldenrod  and  leave  the  ground  suitable 
for  grazing?  Also  can  green  oats  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  cut  and  dried  for  hay? 

Green  oats  can  be  made  into  hay 
that  is  equivalent  to  good  timothy  hay. 
Best  hay  is  obtained  if  the  oats  are 
cut  at  the  heading  out  stage.  This- 
would  be  before  the  foliage  and  seed 
stalk  becomes  too  fibrous. 


Why  do  the  buds  on  my  rose  bushes 
die  before  opening? 

Probably  because  of  either  botrytis 
blight  or  mildew.  The  botrytis  can  be 
controlled  by  dusting  or  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  mildew  can  be 
controlled  by  dusting  with  sulphur.  A 
complete  rose  dust  can  be  bought  from 
any  commercial  concern.  Also,  clean 
up  all  leaves  and  debris  around  the 
bushes  in  the  fall  and  burn  them  so 
that  disease  organisms  will  not  winter 
over  in  the  fallen  leaves. 

When  and  how  much  may  the  Norway 
spruce  be  pruned? 

Your  Norway  spruce  may  be  pruned 
to  any  height  and  shape  you  wish  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  The  best  time  is 
about  July  15  to  October  1st,  or  from 
March  1st  to  the  time  the  buds  begin 
to  form.  At  both  of  these  times  pruning 
and  shaping  is  less  obvious.  Do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  pines  after  the  new  wood 
is  stiff  and  hardening. 

— Frdd  Winch,  Jr.,  Cornell 

Does  rye  make  a  good  silage  crop? 

Rye  makes  a  fair  silage  if  harvested 
in  the  milk  stage  and  cut  fairly  fine. 
Dairymen  often  plant  a  little  vetch  with 
it  to  supply  some  legume  and  protein. 

As  you  would  guess,  it  is  a  cereal 
and  has  a  hollow  stem  so  should  be 
packed  well  if  in  a  trench  silo. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  a  preserva¬ 
tive  as  it  will  ferment  without  one.  It 
analyzes  a  little  less  than  grass  silage 
in  T.D.N.,  also  protein.  —  Frank  K. 
Naegely 

How  soon  can  potatoes  be  dug  after  the 
vines  die? 

Ten  days  to  two  weeks  is  advised  so 
the  tubers  will  be  fully  mature,  and 
therefore,  be  less  damaged  in  digging 
and  handling.  Any  break  in  the  skin 
permits  decay  organisms  to  gain  en¬ 
trance. 


A  portrait  of  Charles  N.  Silcox,  executive  vice  president  and  former  general  manager 
of  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  was  unveiled  Monday  evening,  August  4,  at  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  his  retirement  on  August  31.  Left  to  right  are  Silcox;  J.  C.  Corwith, 
Water  Mill,  N.  Y.,  president  of  G.L.F.;  James  A.  McConnell,  Mansfield,  Pa.,  formef 
general  manager,  and  E.  H.  Fallon,  general  manager. 

Mr.  Silcox  joined  the  organization  in  1922  as  an  assistant  manager  in  the  seed 
department.  He  moved  to  the  Mills  Division  in  1931,  became  manager  of  the  Flour 
and  Cereal  Department  in  1934,  and  in  1937  he  returned  to  Ithaca  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Holding  Corporation.  In  1952  he  succeeded  J.  A.  McConnell  as 
manager  and  last  January  became  executive  vice  president  when  i.  H.  Fallon  became 
general  manager. 


BARN 

CLEANERS 


3  Powerful  Chain  Re¬ 
duction  Drive  Models. 
•  Strongest  High-  •  Costs  No  More 
Test  Heat  Treated  —  Gives  more 

Gutter  Chains.  All-Ways! 


SILO. 

Unloaders 


Non  Sus¬ 
pended 
Design 


0  Automatic  Leveling 
Device 


•  Open  Bottom  •  Easy  to  move 
Thrower  prevents  from  silo  to  silo 
clogging! 


•  2  Augers  for  maximum  capacity. 

tf-nee-  Catalog . . . 

Distributed  by 

SNAVELY  SILO  SALES 
Incorporated 

Landisville,  Pennsylvania 
Telephone  Twin-Oaks  8-3141 


The  FARMWAY  Co. 

MANAWA.WIS. 


k  Bowu  Line  59 


Based  on  20  Million  Tons 
of  Feed  Experience 


It  pays  to  buy  new  tex¬ 
ture  dairy  feeds  and 
1959  model  poultry 
feeds  at  your  local 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency 


LIGHTNING  RODS 


NEW  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS  FOR  U/L 


MAS1eB 


LABEL 

Phone  or  write  for  Literature  and  .  aA 

INDEPENDENT  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC.  D®p4-J!4! 
12/  NO.  LAKE  AVENUE  ALBANY.  N.  »• 
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Ill  The  Home  Garden 

By  R.  H.  SUDDS 

Horticulture  Department,  University  of  Connecticut 


MALL  fruits  are  not  necessarily 
of  small  importance  in  the  home 
garden  —  they  may  be  a  very 
substantial  part  of  the  pleasure 
nd  profit  obtained  from  that  area.  By 
toting  certain  small  fruits,  the  gar- 
ener  can  reap  maximum  returns  from 
precious  space.  By  small  fruits,  the 
rape,  blueberry,  strawberry,  and  the 
irambles  are  meant,  not  the  cherry 
[which  is  considered  a  small  fruit  in 
Canada. 

Which  small  fruits  should  this  home 
[gardener  use  ?  The  brambles  with  their 
regrettable  tendencies  to  spread  in  one 
way  or  another  beyond  their  intended 
area  are  likely  to  be  ruled  out.  The  red 
raspberries  sucker  badly,  the  black 
aspberries  “walk”  by  tip-layering  and 
the  blackberry  is  simply  too  possessive 
what  with  its  suckering  habit  of 
ipreading  swiftly  plus  its  savage  thorn¬ 
iness. 

Blueberries 

The  blueberry — the  highbush  one  — 
makes  a  splendid  ornamental  plant  in 
its  own  right  and  it  certainly  will  at¬ 
tract  the  birds  whether  the  gardener 
is  in  favor  of  this  or  no.  To  grow  prop¬ 
erly,  the  blueberry  needs  an  acid  soil 
hich  may  best  be  provided  in  many 
gardens  by  growing  the  plants  in  bot- 
[tomless  halves  of  steel  50-gallon  drums 
in  which  a  “made”  soil  of  half  soil  plus 
lalf  acid  peatmoss  is  utilized.  The  steel 


‘his  are  kept  a  few  inches  above  the 
evel  of  the  outside  soil. 

Unless  the  soil  is  strongly  acid  and 
he  competition  of  weeds  and  grasses 
ls  kept  to  a  minimum,  the  blueberry 
fail  to  grow  and  produce  as  one 
stloul(l  expect;  the  highbush  blueberry 
'“11  fail  to  prosper  when  left  entirely 
0  its  own  devices.  It  should  be  kept  in 
that  the  blueberry  must  be  cov- 
fi  .  at  fruiting  time  to  prevent  loss  of 
ruit  to  the  birds. 

drapes 

^The  grape  may  well  be  grown  trained 
a  lir>e  fence,  against  the  barn  or 
^a’age,  or  over  a  trellis  to  provide  both 
Ult  and  shade.  It  is  well  to  keep 
^‘aPes  away  from  neatly  painted  build- 
onr'01'1  which  the  paint  may  be  stained 
'^colored  by  pesticidal  applications. 
^  grape  is  pruned  as  it  should  be, 
iMi?eec*  n°t  be  permitted  to  roam  at 
over  everything  near,  thus  making 
a  real  nuisance.  One  word  of  cau¬ 


tion:  if  the  grape  is  to  be  on  a  line 
fence,  it  is  well  to  obtain  an  amicable 
agreement  with  the  neighbor  concern¬ 
ed.  Properly  managed,  such  a  grapevine 
need  not  interfere  with  anyone’s  use  of 
the  soil  for  gardening  on  either  side  of 
the  property  line. 

Strawberries 

The  strawberry  is  the  queen  of  the 
home-garden  fruits — no  other  will  re¬ 
turn  so  much  for  so  little  expense  plus 
some  care  and  attention.  Nowhere  else 


can  fruit  so  perishable  as  the  straw¬ 
berry  be  grown  to  better  advantage 
than  at  home.  The  strawberry  does  not 
need  a  great  deal  of  space,  for  on  a 
piece  of  ground  no  larger  than  the  fam¬ 
ily  living  room,  an  unbelievable  amount 
of  berries  may  be  produced  with  the 
right  cultural  care. 

By  using  virus-free  planting  stock, 
setting  the  plants  in  a  fertile  soil,  weed- 
control,  fertilizing  as  needed,  watering 
as  required,  and  mulching  for  winter, 
the  production  of  one  quart  or  more  per 
parent  plant  set  can  be  obtained. 
Strawberries  are  never  better  than 
when  eaten  in  the  garden  or  taken  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  kitchen  to  be  used  in  the 
meal  in  preparation. 

To  sum  up,  the  strawberry  is  the 
most  desirable  small-fruit  plant  for 
most  home-gardens,  with  second  spot 
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going  to  either  the  blueberry  or  the 
grape,  depending  on  the  conditions  and 
the  family  taste.  The  brambles  are  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  doubtful  for  use  in  the 
garden  where  space  is  at  a  premium 
and  where  their  growth  habits  can  be¬ 
come  a  serious  problem. 

—  A.  A _ 

WANTS  SONG 

If  you  know  the  rest  of  this  song, 
please  send  it  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Service  Bureau,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.: 

JUST  PLAIN  FOLKS 


city  came  a  couple 


To  a  mansion  in  the 
old  and  grey 
To  see  their  son  who  had  left  them  long 
ago. 

He  had  prospered  and  grown  wealthy 
But  his  wealth  had  brought  vain  pride 


Feeding  News  &  Service 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC.  •  SCRANTON,  PENNA. 


How  to  minimize  milk  loss 
during  first  weeks  off  pasture 


* 


Almost  invariably,  the  first  few  weeks  off 
pasture  in  the  fall  are  accompanied  by  a 
drop  in  milk  production.  This  drop,  usu¬ 
ally  caused  by  the  abrupt  change  in 
feeding  habits,  is  hard  to  prevent  entirely. 
But  you  can  keep  it  to  a  minimum  by 
taking  certain  steps  designed  to  make 
the  change  from  pasture  to  barn  as 
gradual  as  possible.  Here  are  three  of 
these  steps  . . . 

1.  Start  feeding  a  full  barn  ration  of  hay, 
silage  and  grain  two  or  three  weeks  before 
stabling.  This  accustoms  your  animals  to 
barn  feeding  before  the  actual  day  of  stabling 
—makes  the  change  less  abrupt. 

2.  Exercise  your  herd  out  on  pasture  several 
hours  a  day  for  at  least  the  first  week  of 
stabling.  Exercise  improves  digestion,  lets 
your  cows  utilize  their  feed  most  efficiently. 

3.  Mix  more  salt  in  your  rations,  and  feed 
plenty  of  salt  free  choice.  Extra  salt  urges 
your  cows  to  drink  the  extra  water  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  high  milk  production  during  the 
critical  changeover  period. 

If  you  have  any  specific  questions  on 
fall  stabling,  or  on  livestock  feeding, 
write  International  Salt  Company’s  Ani¬ 


mal  Nutrition  Department  in  Watkins 
Glen,  New  York.  Our  Nutrition  and 
Research  Group  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
in  any  way  possible. 


Move  your  salt  indoors,  too 
— with  Sterling  Blusalt  Liks 

To  give  your  cows  the  extra  salt  they 
need  to  maintain  high  milk  production, 
place  Sterling  Blusalt  Liks  in  your  barn. 
Sterling  Blusalt  Liks  are  4-lb.  Liks  of 
high-quality  salt  plus  seven  trace  min¬ 
erals  essential  to  good  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  (manganese,  iron,  sulfate 
sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine  and  zinc). 
The  Liks  have  special  grooved  sides,  to 
fit  firmly  into  low-cost  Sterling  Lik- 
Holders.  And,  once  in  the  Holder, 
Sterling  Salt-Liks  are  securely  locked  by 
the  flanges  at  the  bottom  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  Holder.  Both  Liks  and  Hold¬ 
ers  are  available  at  your  feed  dealer. 

Reminder:  It’s  also  a  good  idea  to  put 
50-lb.  Sterling  Blusalt  Blocks  in  your 
calf  pens  and  loafing  yard  .  .  .  for  your 
fall-dropped  calves. 


STERLING  BLUSALT:  trace-mineral  salt  for  free-choice 


fa 


STERLING 
§1  BLUSALT 


TUd  MINIMI  SALT 

unuuT  ro* 
ran-cHOKi  nioma 

HBWIM  M  OMC.  SOUJITO  H 

.  ...  -  -Too — _ _ 


100-LB.  BAG 


feeding  and  for  your  custom  grist  mixes 

Blusalt  contains  high-quality  salt  plus  seven  trace  miner¬ 
als  needed  for  healthy  growth.  Look  for  Blusalt  in  50- 
and  100-lb.  bright  blue  bags,  4-lb.  blue  Liks  and  50-lb. 
blue  blocks. 

Also  available  from  your  feed  dealer. . . 

STERLING  GREEN’SALT  .  .  .  trace- 
mineral  salt  plus  10%  phenothiazine  for  con¬ 
trol  of  certain  internal  parasites.  In  100-lb. 
and  25-lb.  bags.  25-lb.  bags  have  a  handle 
for  easy  handling  and  carrying. 

STERLING  GRANULATED  SALT  .  .  . 
high-quality  white  salt  for  both  feed  mixing 
and  free-choice  feeding.  In  25-  and  100-lb. 
bags.  Also  pressed  into  50-lb.  blocks  and 
4-lb.  Liks — plain,  iodized  and  sulfurized. 


; 


U/ 

,V/ 


4-LB.  UK 


“For  healthier  growth, 
my  pigs  are  fed  1  ton 
of  Blusalt  each  month!” 

Karl  Ehmer  operates  a  480-acre  pig  farm 
in  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  and  a 
chain  of  successful  butcher  shops.  Here's 
what  he  says  about  raising  pigs: 

“In  my  31  years  as  a  butcher.  I’ve 
learned  how  much  more  profitable  it  is 
to  sell  top-quality  pork.  This  is  why  I 
take  such  care  in  raising  my  1 ,500  pigs. 
They’re  kept  on  concrete — clean  con¬ 
crete.  Barns  are  as  spotless  as  possible. 
The  feed’s  top-grade:  a  mix  of  best 
corn,  barley  and  balanced  commercial 
feed  supplement,  fed  in  our  special  4-ton 
self-feeders. 

“Of  coursfe,  my  pigs  also  need  plenty 
of  salt  and  trace  minerals  for  healthy 
growth.  So  I  mix  at  least  20  lbs.  of 
Sterling  Blusalt  in  each  ton  of  feed. 
With  monthly  feed  consumption  at  100 
tons,  my  pigs  get  a  total  of  one  ton  of 
Blusalt  each  month.  I’m  sure  this  helps 
them  grow  into  fine  animals.  The  pork 
is  excellent,  too.  I’m  proud  to  sell  it  in 
my  butcher  shops.” 


WINNING  SALT  IDEA 

from  Bessie  Webb,  Allisonia,  Va. 

“When  poultry  of  any  age  have  a  tendency 
toward  cannibalism,  try  adding  one  table 
spoon  of  granulated  salt  to  each  gallon  ol 
drinking  water  during  a  forenoon,  and  re* 
peat  3  days  later.  This  treatment  will  prac¬ 
tically  eliminate  cannibalism.  Keep  birds 
away  from  their  normal  drinking  water  dur¬ 
ing  these  half-day  treatments.” 

We’ll  pay  $10.00  each  for  the  winning  Salt 
ideas  used  in  this  series  of  advertisements. 

A  Salt  Idea  should  be  a  helpful  suggestion  on  the  use 
of  salt  around  the  farm.  Send  your  ideas  to  the  Farm 
and  Feed  Salt  Department  of  International  Salt  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Scranton  2,  Pa. 

Every  idea  that  wins  a  prize  will  be  published  in  this 
Salt  Idea  column.  All  entries  become  the  property  of 
International  Salt  Company.  None  will  be  returned, 
and  we  are  the  sole  judge  of  winners. 


*Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 

STERLING  ;r.  SAL 


SALT 
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plastic 

sewer  and  drain  pipe 
assures  free-flowing 
systems 

•  DEPENDABLE • LOW  COST 


Positively  root-proof  because  of 
simple  solvent  cementing.  Non- 
corrosive,  Carlon“D”  can  be 
permanently  joined  and  installed 
in  minutes . . .  lasts  a  lifetime. 
Installation  is  fast  and  simple. . . 
cuts  easily  with  a  handsaw, 
no  special  tools  needed. 


Contact  your  GLF  Service 
Agency  .  .  .  ask  for  the  free 
brochure  on  specifications. 


carlon 

products 

corp. 


•World’s  largest  producer  of  plastic  pipe  and  fittings* 
'•'THE  PIPE  WITH  THE  STRIPE" 

10225  Meech  Avenue  •  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


Two  to  three  times  the  yield  and  a  two  weeks  earlier  harvest  were  some  results  of 
growing  melons  under  plastic  mulch  on  Willard  Wiltse's  farm. 

EXTRA  YIELD  and  PROFIT  FROM: 


Plastic  Mulched  Melons 


WILLARD  WILTSE  says  the  best 
crop  of  cantaloupes  he  has  ever 
grown  in  his  30  years  as  a  farmer  was 
raised  in  1957  with  an  inexpensive 
black  film  mulch  of  Bakelite  polyethyl¬ 
ene  at  his  farm  near  Pinckney,  Mich. 

The  polyethylene  mulch  increased 
the  number  of  melons  harvested  be¬ 
tween  two-  and  t.hree-fold.  Ripening 
was  speeded  and  extra  profits  on  the 
first  crop  were  several  times  the  cost 
of  the  reusable  mulch. 

Film  made  of  polyethylene  stimulates 
plant  growth  by  retaining  moisture  and 
heat  in  the  soil,  retarding  weeds  and 
guarding  against  mold  rot.  The  mulch¬ 
ing  was  done  under  commercial  condi¬ 
tions  in  co-operation  with  Michigan 
State  University’s  Department  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture  and  with  Bakelite  Company, 
Division  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation. 

Mr.  Wiltse  planted  an  eight-acre  plot 
of  melons  using  the  polyethylene  film 
mulch  and  an  inexpensive  film-laying 
machine  developed  by  Bakelite  Com¬ 
pany.  The  mulch  cost  about  $120  per 
acre  for  35,000  feet  of  film  in  strips 


four  feet  wide.  For  comparison  of  yield, 
a  four-acre  control  area  was  planted 
without  mulch. 

“Two  weeks  before  the  unmulched 
melons  were  ripe,  the  mulched  melons 
were  on  their  way  to  market,”  Mr. 
Wiltse  said.  Early  marketing  brought 
substantially  higher  prices. 

Mulching  with  film  was  easy  for  Mr. 
Wiltse.  He  cut  holes  in  the  film  and  in¬ 
serted  young  melon  plants  in  the  soil 
(top  left  photo).  The  only  cultivation 
needed  was  in  lanes  between  rows  of 
film  (top  right  photo).  By  midseason 
(bottom  left  photo),  the  mulched  plants 
were  noticeably  larger  than  the  nn- 
mulched  plants.  By  harvest  time  (bot¬ 
tom  right  photo),  plants  covered  the 
film. 

After  harvest,  Mr.  Wiltse  merely 
raked  away  the  vines  from  the  film 
mulch  of  polyethylene  and  —  without 
turning  the  soil  or  any  other  prepara¬ 
tion — he  will  plant  melons  through  the 
same  film  next  spring.  The  film  is  made 
of  polyethylene  by  the  Visking  Com¬ 
pany  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Harold  Wesley  of  a  New 
York  City  leather  printing 
firm  shows  Radford  Hall, 
executive  secretary  of  the 
American  National  Cattle¬ 
men's  Association,  samples 
of  the  first  stock  show 
award  made  of  leather. 
In  February,  the  ribbons 
presented  at  the  Chicago 
Barrow  Show  were  made 
of  pigskin  for  the  first 
time  leather  ribbons  had 
ever  been  awarded  at  a 
stock  show. 


NEW,  LOW  PRICES 
ON  THE  FAMOUS  RAVEN 

Silo-Cap 

Stop  spoilage— make  feed  more  nourishin 
—cut  feed  cost.  And  you  save  MORE  a 
this  new  price. 

More  value  from  your 
silage.  Seamless  plastic 
seals  in  nutrition  .  .  . 
locks  out  air  and  mois¬ 
ture.  Easy  to  install  — 
pays  for  itself  in  better 
feed,  and  lower  supple¬ 
ment  cost.  Order  now. 

Send  check  or  money 
order  for  postage  paid 
shipment  by  return  mail. 


$4« 

FITS  12’  SILO 

$5? 

FITS  14’  SILO 

$7  4, 

FITS  16’  SILO 

99 

^  • 

FITS  18'  SILO 


Silo-Cap 

RAVEN  INDUSTRIES,  Box  227.  Sioux  Falls,  S.D 
Send  Check  or  Money  Order.  Postage  Paid. 


FENCING  YOU'VE  BEEN 

LOOKING  FOR! 

STRONG  •  NO  PAINTING 
NO  REPLACEMENT 
NO  SAG 


new 


ALL  STEEL 


GALVANIZED  FENCING! 

The  first  cost  is  the  lost  cost 
with  the  Stan-Steel  Galvanized 
Fence.  Made  of  22,  18  or  16 
guage  steel.  Stan-Steel  features 
strong  steel  posts,  bolt  assem¬ 
bly  and  fast  erection.  For  o 
fence  with  beauty,  utility  and 
long  service  specify  STAN- 
STEEL! 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  FREE  DE¬ 
TAILS.  THERE  IS  NO  OBLIBATION. 

STANDARD  ENGINEERING  INC. 

FORT  DODGE,  IOWA,  DEPT  AA1 


Such  SAFE  Comfort  for 

Reducible  Inguinal 

RUPTURE! 

Rupture-Gard  makes 
you  more  comfortable 
two  w>ays  —  In  body, 
because  no  pressure 
grips  you — in  mind,  be¬ 
cause  rupture  feels  so 
safely  supported!  Rup¬ 
ture-Gard  is  suspended 
from  the  waist.  Double 
pad  of  firm  molded  foam 
rubber  holds  rupture  like  a 
pair  of  hands — moves  with 
body,  no  matter  how  sharply  , 

you  move.  Washable:  adjustable  as  trouse 
30-day  trial:  money-back  guarantee.  Order 
— $9.95  postpaid — just  give  waist  measure 

THE  KINLEN  CO.,  Dept.  AA-98^ 
809  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  MO. 

KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 
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IIE.4I.TH  HINTS 

Gall  Bladder  Trouble 

By  W.  J.  Weese,  M.  D. 

Ontario,  Ore.,  for  the  Council  on  Rural  Health,  American  Medical  Association 

(Editor’s  Note:  One  of  the  keys  to  bet¬ 
ter  health  is  better  understanding.  A  mea¬ 
sure  of  understanding  of  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do,  of  when  to  act  promptly 
a[ld  when  to  calm  our  needless  fears,  can 
contribute  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
farm  and  home.  Following  is  another  in 
a  series  of  articles  dealing  briefly  with  a 
wide  range  of  common  health  problems 
and  especially  prepared  for  rural  readers 
through  the  Council  on  Rural  Health, 

American  Medical  Association,  and  the 
State  Medical  Association.) 

UNLIKE  many  common  health  say¬ 
ings,  the  old  adage  that  gall  blad¬ 
der  trouble  comes  to  folks  who  are 
“fair,  fat  and  40”  has  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  it. 


have  skim  milk,  soups,  orange  juice; 
later  cereals,  rice,  baked  or  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes  and  string  beans;  still  later  lean 
meats,  beef  and  lamb  in  moderation. 

Treatment  of  an  acute  gall  bladder 
attack  always  includes  a  light  diet,  lots 
of  fluids,  and  drugs  to  control  the  se¬ 
vere  pain. 

Surgery  usually  is  not  undertaken  if 
the  person  has  only  a  mild  distress 
after  eating,  in  nervous  persons  with 
vague  digestive  disorders  which  may 
be  caused  by  other  factors,  or  when 
the  complaints  can  be  traced  to  move¬ 
ments  of  the  gall  bladder.  Conservative 


treatment  is  used  for  these  persons  un¬ 
til  more  definite  symptoms  appear. 

Surgery  should  be  undertaken  when 
there  are  repeated  and  acute  attacks, 
a  permanently  enlarged  gall  bladder, 
when  there  is  a  stomach  ulcer  or  ap¬ 
pendicitis,  when  medical  treatment 
fails  to  control  persistent  and  severe 
digestive  disturbances  or  when  there 
are  signs  of  infection  or  liver  damage 
in  persons  known  to  have  stones. 

RECEIVE  AWARDS  FOR 
SOIL  CONSERVATION 

WASHINGTON  County’s  soil  con¬ 
servation  district  has  been  selected 
as  the  outstanding  one  in  New  York 
State  for  the  period  May  1,  1957,  to 
April  30,  1958. 

Judges  were  Palmer  Sime  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Syracuse;  Prof. 
D.  Leo  Hayes  and  Prof.  Harry  Kerr  of 


the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell. 

Kenneth  Wolff  of  RD  2,  Johnsonville, 
was  named  the  outstanding  farmer- 
cooperator  in  the  grand  award  winning 
district.  Arthur  E.  Stoddard  of  Com¬ 
stock,  chairman,  was  selected  by  the 
district  for  recognition  on  the  govern¬ 
ing  body. 

The  district  and  the  two  individual 
winners  will  receive  bronze  plaques  for 
their  achievements  in  conservation,  and 
the  two  men  can  vacation  at  Litchfield 
Park,  Arizona,  in  the  fall. 

Second  place  honors  for  the  State 
were  won  by  the  Cattaraugus  district 
which  nominated  Stuart  E.  Klahn  of 
East  Otto  as  outstanding  farmer  co- 
operator.  Both  will  receive  bronze 
plaques  for  permanent  possession.  The 
program  is  sponsored  by  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 


Gall  bladders  are  more  likely  to  get 
out  of  whack  in  women  than  in  men, 
in  heavy  persons  than  in  thin  ones,  and 
the  trouble  is  more  common  at  mid-life. 

When  food  fats  such  as  those  in 
eggs,  cream  or  fat  meat  reach  the 
small  intestine  a  short  distance  below 
the  stomach,  an  enzyme  chemical  stim¬ 
ulates  the  gall  bladder  into  action.  The 
bladder  then  empties  its  contents  of 
black  bile,  which  flows  into  the  intes¬ 
tine  and  helps  in  the  conversion  of  the 
fats  unto  energy  and  heat. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  anything  which 
interferes  with  the  body’s  conversion  of 
food  fats,  or  overloads  this  mechanism, 
s  likely  to  cause  gall  bladder  troubles. 
Women’s  bodies  have  a  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  fatty  tissue  in  them  than  men’s, 
and  their  physical  activity  is  less  stren¬ 
uous  than  men’s  burning  up  less  fat. 
Pregnancies  also  may  play  a  part  in 
disrupting  a  woman’s  fat  metabolism. 

Stagnation  of  bile  in  the  bladder  is 
responsible  for  gall  bladder  trouble, 
and  particularly  for  gallstones. 

Gallstones  may  produce  disturbances 
soon  after  they  form.  Or  they  may 
never  give  any  symptoms.  Symptoms 
depend  upon  where  the  stone  is.  Stones 
more  commonly  cause  trouble  when 
they  are  in  the  bile  duct.  Colic  then 
may  result,  and  severe  pain.  Other 
symptoms  include  a  sense  of  fullness  or 
dull  pain  in  the  pit  of  .the  abdomen  or 
under  the  ribs  at  the  right  side,  vom- 
■ting,  sour  stomach,  chills,  flatulence, 
(ever  and  sweating.  The  symptoms 
may  hit  a  few  hours  after  a  heavy 
meal,  and  they  may  be  more  noticeable 
after  eating  greasy  foods,  cabbage, 
heans  or  fried  foods. 

Gallstones  are  seldom  fatal,  but 
death  may  ,be  caused  by  complications 
such  as  rupture  of  the  gall  bladder, 
■ver  abscess  or  inflammation  of  the 
hncreas. 

Not  all  cases  of  gall  bladder  trouble 


under  certain  conditions. 


Persons  with  gall  bladder  trouble 
must  control  their  diets.  Foods  high  in 
ats  should  be  eaten  sparingly;  fried 
oods,  pork,  rich  dressings,  cheese, 
sPfcy  foods  and  alcohol  are  to  be  avoid- 
e  ■  Following  an  attack,  they  should 
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CUT  FEEDING  COSTS... 

AND  BOOST  MILK  PROFITS... 
WITH  HOOD  CALF  STARTER! 
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Hundreds  of  dairymen  all  over,  the  Northeast  are  putting  a 
new  margin  of  profit  into  their  business  right  now  with  Hood  Calf 
Starter  —  the  better  feed  for  better  calves. 

You  can  make  money  this  way,  too.  Hood  Calf  Starter  saves 
you  dollars  because  you  don’t  need  a  booster  ration.  In  addition, 
Hood  Calf  Starter  saves  you  enough  .milk  for  market  to  give  you 
extra  profit  on  your  dairy  operation. 

Ask  any  farmer  who  feeds  Hood  Calf  Starter.  Better  still, 
try  it  yourself  —  and  see! 

HOOD  CALF  STARTER 

The  better  feed  for  better  calves  by 


(544)  32 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals  Example  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  5IA 
ITHACA  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  reauired. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden.  Tuesday  at  Caledonia 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield ;  Wednesday  at  Bull 
ville,  Greene:  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction,  service. 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. _ 

WE  HAVE  100  LARGE  heavy,  handpicked 
young  cows  and  first  calf  heifers — the  very  best 
obtainable  in  N.  Y.  State.  You  can  be  the  judge, 
we  defy  competition  to  show  you  the  same  quali¬ 
ty.  The  best  dairymen  admit  it.  We  love  to  deal 
with  critical  judges.  We  can  show  you  heifers 
like  cows,  some  fresh,  close  and  due  in  4  to  6 
weeks.  Phone  Moravia  137,  Moravia  169,  Moravia 
572.  Paimer  &  Myers,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 

MAKE  YOUR  PUREBRED  dollar  go  farther- 
buy  polled  Ayrshires;  polled  bulls  from  high  test¬ 
ing  dams  for  service  this  fall.  Write  or  visit 
Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Barneveld,  New  York.  See 
you  at  the  Southern  Tier  Ayrshire  Club  Sale, 
Afton,  September  -12th. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE:  BRED  HEIFERS  due  late  fall, 
yearling  and  heifer  calves.  Choice,  well-bred  and 
well  grown  individuals  from  proven  cow  families 
and  sires.  Also  top  herd  'sire  prospects.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 

WESTERN  N’  Y.  GUERNSEY  SALE.  Fair¬ 
grounds,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y.  Tuesday,  Sept.  9, 
1958,  1:00  P.M.  32  registered  Guernseys,  all 
fresh  or  close.  A  carefully  selected  group  of  ani¬ 
mals.  For  catalogs  write  Charles  W.  Ryder, 
R.D.  1,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Auctioneer,  Harris 
Wilcox. 


HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE:  27  Registered  Holsteins:  3  grades. 
Included  4  bred  heifers,  2  yearlings,  3  juniors. 
Richard  A.  Bell,  Marvin  Hollow,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Cooperstown  N  Y. 
ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more!  Information— New  York  Angus  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca. 
New  York. 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORDS  THAT  WE  hope  you  will  like. 
Open  and  bred  heifers;  herd  sires.  Come  and  see 
them.  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms,  Tel.  31, 
Groton,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville. 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


SHEEP 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Shropshire  yearling 
Ewes  and  Rams  from  2  to  4  years  of  age. 
L.  F.  Cuthbert,  Hammond,  New  York. 

A  GRADE  FLOCK  OF  LARGE,  young  breeding 
ewes.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  a  2  year  old  Shet¬ 
land  pony.  Hollen  Smith,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  17F1. _ 

OXFORD  RAMS:  SELECTED  registered  rams. 
Also  yearling  ewes.  Good  size,  top  quality,  best 
breeding.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Mareellus,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 

GOAT  MILK  —  HEALTHFUL  food,  profitable 
business.  Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine,  $2.00 
yearly.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  I  36, 
Missouri. 


SWJNE 

ANDY’S  KNOLL  VIEW  Yorkshires  open  and 
bred  meat  type  gilts,  boars.  All  registered  stock. 
E.  W.  Andress,  Williamson,  N.  Y.  R.D.  #1. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Berkshire  Service 
age  boars  and  open  gilts.  Also  fall  pigs  farrowed 
August  and  September.  See  our  herd  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  John  Bliek  &  Sons,  Williamson, 
New  York. _ 

ONE  PUREBRED  pUROC  BOAR  one  year  old 
out  of  sow  now  in  production  of  record  test.  Sire, 
Iowa  Ace,  tested  meat  type  boar  by  Iowa  Boar 
Testing  Association  and  also  half  brother  of 
winning  truckload  barrows  at  the  Chicago  Inter¬ 
national  Show  and  Sale  1957,  against  all  breeds. 
Gilts  and  -boars  from  4  sows  on  test  after  Oct. 
10.  Some  grades  also  immediately  available  as 
feeders.  Claude  Gillette,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  boars  from 
large  Production  Registry  litters  of  14  and  11. 
Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New  York,  Phone  2830. 


LIVESTOCK  SUPPLIES 

MANILLA  ROPE  HALTERS  %”  size  $12.00  per 
dozen.  Other  sizes  made  to  order.  Peter  Steckley, 
Corfu.  N.  Y.  Phone  Corfu  1056. 


DOGS 

DALMATION  PUPPIES  AKC  registered— excel¬ 
lent  bloodlines.  Good  for  children.  Bob  Andree, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BOXERS  —  CROPPED.  INOCULATED.  Cham 
pionship  breeding.  They  satisfy.  John  Thurber 
Ithaca.  New  York 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  English  Shepherd 
pups,  black  and  tan.  Border  Collie  and  English 
Shepherd  pups  black  and  white.  Ready  to  go. 
P.  E.  Spencer,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Phone 
evenings  1372 J. 

POODLES— TOY,  MINIATURE,  $100  up.  Keegan 
Kennels,  Saco.  Maine.  Rl. 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  puppies 
from  excellent  farm  cow  dogs.  Males  $20; 
females  518.  Mrs.  Ira  Pegg.  Morris,  New  York. 

LARGEST  BEAGLE  KENNEL  pups  $10.  started 
$15,  broken  $30.  Witis,  501  Plain  St.,  Brockton, 
Mass. 


«—  American  Agriculturist,  September  6, 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs; 
excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under¬ 
wood,  Locke.  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3. 
MASTIFF  -PUPPIES — the  ideal'  big  dog  tor  a 
family  pet.  Anabel  Heyen,  R.F.D.,  Katonah, 
New  York. _ 

PLOTT  HOUND  PUPS,  registered.  They  will 

make  top  coon,  cat  and  bear  hounds.  Robert  C. 
Knudsen,  Bethlehem.  Conn. _ 

FOR  SALE:  GERMAN  “Short-haired  Pointers,  6 

months  old,  AKC  registered.  Alfred  T.  Shufelt, 

Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. _ 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  —  excellent  cow 
driving  dogs;  females  $7.00,  males  $10.00.  Also, 
one  eight  month  old  male,  driving  cows,  $80.00. 

Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  _ 

COONHOUNDS  -  OUTSTANDING,  semi,  open 
and  silent  trailers.  Prices  start  at  $125.  Trial 
allowed.  I.  H.  Moore,  Kennels,  Rt.  96,  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.  Telephone  HO-2-5677. 

REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  Puppies,  ready 
August  30  Beauties,  several  colors,  both  sexes. 
$30.00,  papers.  Evelyn  Chaplin.  Post  Mills,  Vt. 
REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  puppies. 
Excellent  disposition.  Fred  Shrauger,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE:  ONE  BORDER  Collie  male  dog.  Six 
months  old.  $20.00.  Schuyler  Crosby,  Sprakers, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  Cobleskill  489-M-2.  


BABY  CHICKS 

BLOODTESTED  CHICKS  WHITE  Van  tress  $10 
per  100.  Assorted  Ali  Heavies  $6.50  per  100. 
Leghorn  Broilers  Ship  at  once  COD.  Kline’s 

Poultry  1  arm,  SharUesville,  Pa. _ ' 

aUNNl  BROOK  vVILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  oreeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  t  black 
pullets),  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingai 
Box  106.  Hudson.  N  Y  Phone  a- 1611. _ 

BLOODTESTED  ROCKS,  REDS,  Crosses,  all 

heavies  $6.00  per  100.  Leg.  broiler-fryers,  $1.75 
—100.  Ship  at  once.  COD.  Crestwood  Farms. 

Sheridan  7,  Pa.  _ _ 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS.  Rocks.  Reds,  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Crosses,  Leghorns.  Write  Surplus  Chick 

Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS — Franchised  hatchery 
for  Mount  Hope  Queens.  Also  first  generation 
Harco  Reds,  Harco  Sex-links,  and  Lawion  While 
Rocks.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Crosses  are  tops 
for  meat.  Hatches  every  week.  N.Y.,  U.S. 
approved,  Pullorum-typhoid  clean.  Meadow  View 
cnicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer.  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504, 
Greenwich  N,  Y _ _ _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim' 

ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small- 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers,  RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Phone  4-6336.  _ 

MONEY  MAKING  CHICKS.  Pullorum  clean.  28 
varieties.  Many  matings  ROP  sired.  Low  as  $7.95 
-100.  Day  old  or  started  chicks.  Ducklings.  Write 

Healthy  Hatcheries,  Me  Healthy,  Ohio. _ 

ECONOMIZE:  REAL  BARGAINS  — -  Heavies, 
$5.95 — -100;  mixed  assorted,  $3.95;  broilers,  $1.95 
— 100.  Write  for  price  list.  Economy  Chicks. 

Cincinnati  31,  Ohio.  _ _ 

HEAVY  BREEDS,  straight  run,  Vantress  cross. 
White  Mountain  cross:  $10,  100.  Quick,  prepaid 
shipment.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan,  Penna. 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS — availabn 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets).  Ready-to-lay  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106.  Hudson.  N  Y  Ph  8-1611 


BANTAMS _ 

BANTAM  CHICKS,  ALSO  mature  Bantams. 

$5.00  pair  up.  Write  illustrated  catalog,  several 
varieties.  Burg  E.  Wood,  Box  426,  Northeast,  Pa. 


DUCKS  _ 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  Sept.  $26.95— 
100.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Penna. 


RABBITS 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  NRBA  Rabbit  News 

Box  243.  Thompson  Conn _ 

RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio, _ 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  raising  Nutria  rabbits, 

guinea  pigs,  mink,  pigeons  or  chinchillas  for  us. 
Free  information.  Keeney  Brothers,  New  Freedom, 
Penna. 


FISH 

FISH  FOR  FARM  PONDS.  Bass,  trout,  walleyes 
muskies,  channel  cats,  bullheads,  blue,  red  gills 
crappies,  rock  bass,  perch,  sheepheads,  white 
bass  Acquatic  plants.  Send  10<t  for  literature  and 
prices  to  Zetts  Fish  Hatchery.  Drifting.  Penna. 


EARTHWORMS 

GUARANTEED  MARKET!  EARN  ready  cash 
raising  fishworms  for  us.  Backyard  garage, 
basement.  We  buy  your  crop.  Exciting  details 

free.  Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

:  ■  ■■  - 


TARPAULINS 


CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  —  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
witn  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8.  $5.04;  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  New  York.  


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL.  FT.  SMITH.  Ark.  Free 
Catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


HONEY 

NEW  HONEY:  OUR  FAMOUS  Choice  Clover 
New  York’s  Finest:  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-5’s  $8.98. 
Above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80; 
2-60’s  $21.00;  5  or  more  $10.20  ea.  (60’s  F.O.B.) 
By  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 

HERDSMAN— GOOD  COW  MAN  and  milker  for 
small  distinguisned  purebred  herd.  Must  do  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding.  State  age.  weight,  family,  quali¬ 
fications  and  wages  with  telephone  number. 
House,  modern  conveniences  immediately  avail¬ 
able.  Write  Box  92,  Route  One.  filusville.  New 
Jersey. _ _> 

OPENINGS  FOR  SEVERAL  high  caliber  men  to 
do  artificial  insemination  in  Schuyler,  Chemung 
and  Broome  Counties,  N.  Y.  Also  western  Sus¬ 
quehanna  County,  Pa.  Men,  20-50  years  old  and 
with  dairy  farm  experience  d -.sired.  Must  be 
honest,  ambitious  and  interested  in  permanent 
work.  For  interview  contact  Clare  Buiman,  3 
Elm  Street.  Owego,  N.  Y.  Phone  1372. _ 

WAN  I'ED  FOR  SMALL  registered  Angus  herd 

near  Cooperstown,  New  York.  Married  man  to 
manage  farm  and  herd.  This  is  a  one-man  op¬ 
eration.  Applicant  must  be  serious,  have  good 
references.  Apply  in  writing  to.  Burlingame. 
Field,  Pieice  &  Browne,  Inc.,  45  West  45  Street, 

New'  York  36.  New  York^ _ 

SINGLE  SOBER  MAN  for  small  registered 
Guernsey  farm,  Southern  Connecticut.  State 
wages  expected.  Bennett  Farm,  Shelton,  Conn. 
HOUSE  ktlifkii  FOR  iVliDULH  age  man  atone. 
Small  cottage  in  the  country.  Modern  conven¬ 
iences.  R.F.D.  44,  Lunenburg,  Vermont. 
OUTSTANDING  DAIRYMAN  and  operator  foi 
large  registered  Holstein  farm  in  central  New 
York.  Please  send  complete  information  and 
references  to  C.  Crowe  Dryden,  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

WORKING  FARM  MANAGER.  Married,  forty 
years  of  age.  One  child.  Four  years  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Agriculture.  Graham  School 
graduate.  Wide  knowledge  agronomy  and  soil 
management.  Fifteen  years  experience  managing 
profitable  dairies — registered  cattle.  Knowledge 
of  swine,  beef,  husbandry  .  Excellent  reference 
from  present  employer.  Box  514-WY,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

LIFETIME  FARMER  AND  WIFE,  having  sold 
farm,  would  like  job  taking  care  summer  place, 
small  farm  or  roadstand ;  or  would  operate  on 
shares  or  buy  on  milk  check  payments.  Handy 
with  tools.  Box  514-LH,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  -  Livestock  and  tarm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox  Phone — Bergen  146  New  York. 
SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  gl&d  you  did  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  managei  or  write.  O.  Charles  Koenig. 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor.  Empire  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta.  N  Y 


BEES 

QUEENS:  ITALIAN  OR  CAUCASIAN  $1.50  each. 
Very  gentle  and  productive.  Conner  Apiaries 
Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS.  America's  finest.  Lovely 
color  folder  free  on  request  Fischer  Green¬ 
houses,  Dept.  2A,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 


PLANTS 

STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES.  BLUEBER 
RIES  for  fall  planting.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Waiter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. 


_  NURSERY  STOCK  _______ 

CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES.  2-4  foot  2  year 
old  trees  only  $1.20  each  postpaid.  Growing 
quality  blight  resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees 
more  than  twenty  years.  A.  W.  Ruhl,  Nursery  - 
man,  922  W.  Maple  Avenue,  Langhorne,  Pa. _ 

BALSAM  TREES  8  to  12  inches,  $5  per  100.  Fall 
good  time  to  start  Xmas  tree  plantation.  Dr. 
E.  A.  -Foote,  Box  384,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 
GREAT  SENSATION  PECAN  TREE.  We  are 
offering  a  limited  supply  of  trees  for  fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Disease  resistant  trees.  Will  stand  20  below 
zero.  Nuts  2l/z  inches  long,  four  inches  around, 
thin  shell  C.  E.  Tollison.  Laurens,  South 
Carolina. 


SILOS 

SILO-MAT1C  SILO  UNLOADERS  and  Scru 
Feed  r  Auger  Bunk  Conveyors  teed  cattle  me 
chanically.  Save  time  and  labor  Built  toi  years 
of  dependable  service  by  Van  Dusen  &  Co.  Inc 
Wa.vzata  Minnesota 

REPAIR  PARTS  FOR  WOOD  tile  and  concrete 
silos.  5  types  of  new  silos.  Also  used  wood  silos. 
Trade-ins  accepted.  Silo-Matic  unloaders,  Even 
Flo  distributors.  W.  J  Walker,  RD#2,  Norwich. 
New  York, _ 

SILOS.  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  'Mundy.  P.D.  #2,  Norwich,  New  York. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged' prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  pockette 
album  25«! :  12-35e.  Young  Photo  Service  62C 
Schenectady  1  N  Y 

PHOTO  XMAS  CARDS — beautiful,  colorful,  made 
from  your  own  negative,  including  envelopes.-  10 
for  25c.  No  other  charges, -we  pay  postage.  Mail 
your  negative  and  25c  coin  now.  Penny-Pix. 
Delair,  New  Jersey. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  Roll  developed,  8 
jumbo  prints  25#  12-35#  Same  day  service, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box 
229,  Dept.  B,  Lyons,  New  York. 

TWO  BEAUTIFUL  8x10  oilcolor  portraits  from 
any  photograph  or  negative  (returned)  $1.00. 
Portraitco  AAG780,  Sweetwater,  Texas. 


_  FARM  MANAGEMENT _ _ _ 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so.  Pre¬ 
liminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obligation. 
Write  Dept.  B,  Doane  Agricultural  Service,  Inc., 
4  E.  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  or  150  South 
St.,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Sept.  20  Issue . Closes  Sept.  5 

Oct.  4  Issue  . Closes  Sept.  19 

Oct.  18  Issue .  Closes  Oct.  3 

Nov.  1  Issue . Closes  Oct,  17 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 


WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  an 
young  man  (preferably  a  farm  man)  who  wishi 
to  go  into  a  Feed.  Grain,  Seed  and  Fertile 
business  for  himself  .  A  complete  mill  wii 
grinders,  mixer  and  molasses  blender  with 
Purina  franchise.  A  good  opportunity  for  tl 
right  man  Contact:  Hatch-Wilson,  Holley, 
Phone  NEwton  8-6361. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  WOOL,  SHEEP  SKINS,  ginseni 
golden  seal,  May  apple  roots,  etc.  Keystone  Hk 
Company,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  purchase  best  equippe 
chicken  farm  on  Long  Island.  15  acres,  owner 


retiring.  Write — R  P.  Silleek  Agency,  Cutchogii 
New  York.  Phone  Peconic  4-6786. 


NEW  STROUT  FALL  CATALOG.  Just  ou 
Mailed  free.  3,267  bargains.  36  states,  coast-to 
coast  Farms,  homes,  businesses.  World’s  larg 
est!  58  years  service.  Stroul  Realty.  251 -R  4ti 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  N  Y. 


206  AuKE  FARM — 2  BARNS,  buildings,  resi 
denes,  timber,  milk  and  school  bus  routes,  nea 
Stale  Highway  17.  $10,000  to  settle  estate.  R.  G 
Babcock.  Scio,  New  York. 


GENERAL  STORE  SELLING  groceries,  meat 

beer  license  with  seven  room  apartment.  Pric 
ten  thousand  including  equipment  Henry  Tator 
Nivcrvilie.  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE:  375  ACRE  farm,  good  location, 
good  buildings.  Will  sell  with  or  without  stock 
equipment  Substantial  down  payment.  Term! 
on  balance.  Harold  Dennis.  Jasper,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  SIXTY  ACRE  farm  tract  overlook 
ing  Seneca  Lake  in  Seneca  County.  Approx: 
mately  half  in  grapes,  peaches,  pears  an 
prunes — $6,000.00  Charles  H.  Jennings.  Lod 
New  York. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  purchase  large  dair 
farm  near  town.  On  milk  contract.  If  you  ow 
stock  and  tools.  Box  514- WL,  American  Agricu 
turist,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


268  ACRES.  MACHINERY,  modernized  house 
Flock  Karakul  sheep  Middleton,  Medusa,  N. 
Oak  Hill  2-4186. 


320  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  with  100  head  of  Reg. 
Jerseys  and  full  line  of  equipment.  This  is  a  real 
farm  and  well  worth  the  price  of  $60,000.  If 
interested  would  be  glad  to  show  the  farm  at 
anytime.  Terms  can  be  arranged.  L.  &  C.  Meder, 
Randolph.  N  Y. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  BARE  farm,  186 
acres,  room  60  head,  buildings  excellent  condi 
tion,  excellent  water,  $19,000.  Box  514-SN 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


VERMONT  —  FURNISHED  COTTAGE  on  main 
road  Garage  42x24.  Bathroom,  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water.  1500  foot  frontage  on  main  road.  Six 
house  lots  or  good  place  for  a  motel.  Wonderful 
spring,  three  inch  stream  of  water.  Good  view 
of  White  Mountains  Halfway  between  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vermont  and  Lancaster,  N.  H.  Price  $4,000, 
Geroge  Brew,  Lunenburg,  Vermont. _ 


APPLE  ORCHARD  IN  SHOREHAM,  Vermont’s 
best  area  near  the  lake.  136  acres,  3,000  trees. 
High  income,  books  open.  Good  buildings  and 
all  equipment  $18,000  or  $35,000  with  crop. 
H  Marshall  Smith,  IFealtor.  Colchester.  Vt. 

18  ACRES.  NEW  HOUSE  35  ft.  long.  20  ft- 
wide:  hothouse  120  ft.  long.  8  ft.  wide  and 
garage.  $3800.  Omer  Dill  Box  475.  Oneida.  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE:  GROCERY  WITH  2  rented  apart¬ 

ments  above  store.  Good  income.  Selling  on^ac- 
oount  of  illness.  V.  Palmieri  100  Maple  Avenue. 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  _ , 


HEALTH  PROHIBITS  OPERATING  200  acre 
Hunting  Lodge,  Lexington.  New  York,  eight  room 
bungalow  furnished,  summer  guest,  bathing,  ideal 
for  Children  Camp.  $15,000,  terms.  Earl  A.  Red¬ 
mond.  Lexington  2751.  


VILLAGE  FARM,  8  ROOMS  with  bath,  sun- 

porch.  Steam  heat.  Modern  tie-up  for  22  head. 
Calf  pens.  Excellent  schools  and  churches  SlO.uoU 
with  terms.  For  pictures,  information,  write 
Homer  Hubbard.  Madison,  Me. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT _ 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  duik 
milk  tanks  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milK 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  gram  ano 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings  Terms 

Nold  Farm  Supply  Rome  N.  Y _ __ 

CIDER  &  WINE  PRESSES— New  and  rebuilt 
Repairs  and  supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Fatam 
#58.  W  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co..  18o  uan 

land  St..  Trenton  8,  N _  - 

BUILD  UTILITY  THAI LER  from  old  auto  front 
end— steel  or  wood  frame.  No  welding.  I  ron® 
photos,  both  plans  $1.00.  Uniform  Trailer  3er\- 
iee.  Box  620.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  — 

RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS.  Attractive  low  price 
(repairs  for  all  models).  Full  information  on  ie 
quest.  Rice  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  C,  Honeoye  I  alls- 
New  York. _ _ _ 

BUY  U.  S  GOV’T.  Surplus  wholesale.  Catalogue 

100  Box  22AA,  Thomasville,  Penna. _ — 

SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be- 
tween  plants  and  rows  including  strawoerric  ■ 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  tn  ■ 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer.10 
first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe,  DePere  49,  w__; 
STL  PIERRE  SILOMAT IC  UN  LOADERS .  Save 
300  hours  hand  labor  each  year,  stretch  siias 
many  weeks  longer,  eliminate  waste  ana  5_n 
hazards  of  climbing. .Write  for  free  infoTH^ri 
on  St.  Pierre  Silomatic  Unloaders,  Bunk  Feeat  - 
Has'  Driers,  Barn  Cleaners  and  name  of 
dealer  in  your  area.  Manufactured  by  St.  Lie 

Chain  Corporation.  Worcester.  Mass.  _ _ 

BULK  COOLER,  40  CAN  Dari  Kool  used  1 
years.  340  ft.  Clay  barn  cleaner  chain,  coun 
clockwise,  suitable  for  feed  bunks,  500  ft- 

Scott.  Belfast.  N  Y,  Phone  94R2. _ 

I.H.C.  LEVEL  BED  POWER  take  off  P°taS° 
digger.  Good  condition.  $200.00  at  farm.  J- 

Dodds,  Waitsfield,  Vermont.  _ - 

ST.  PIERRE  BARN  GUTTER  Cleaner.  Ftp® 
proven,  quality  construction,  trouble  Pj  t 

easily  installed.  World’s  lightest  and  strongs 
gutter  chain.  Galvanized  and  drop  forged.  v\ 
for  free  information  on  Barn  Cleaners.  _  v 
Driers,  Bunk  Feeders  and  Silo  Unloaders, 
name  of  nearest  dealer  in  your  area..  Maivu 
lured  by  St.  Pierre  Chain  Corporation,  Voices 
Mass. 
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silo  caps  of 

BLACK 

YdCm</ 

W  Trade 

FILM 

protect  best 

Airtight  To  Preserve  and  Protect  Silage, 
Prevent  Spoilage.  At  Lumber  and  F arm  Sup¬ 
ply  Dealers  or  Write  Plastics  Division, 
VISKING  COMPANY,  6733  W.  65th  St., 
Chicago  38,  Illinois,  Division  of  Union 
Carbide  Corporation 

VISQUEEN,  VISKING  and  UN  ION  CARBIDE 
arc  registered  trademarks  of  Union  Carbide  Corp. 


NEW  YORK  HOLSTEIN 
SETS  NEW  RErORH 

UNLOGGIN  French  Mistress,  a  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  at  Ridgely  Farms, 
Stone  Ridge,  New  York,  .has  milked  her 
way  to  a  national  production  cham¬ 
pionship. 

Her  recently-completed  365-dav  re¬ 
cord  of  30,168  lbs.  of  milk  and  1,085  lbs. 
of  butterfat  sets  a  new  all-time  high 
for  cows  14  years  old  or  older  milked 
three  times  daily  on  Herd  Improvement 
Registry  test. 


JERSEY 

DISPERSAL 


WEDS.,  SEPT.  17 
D,  FRED  BIRCHARD  &  SON 

Rf.  5,  Montrose,  Pa. 

Farm  located  at  Birchardville,  or  25  miles 
southwest  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y 

40  -  HEAD  REG.  JERSEYS  -  40 

Featured  are  heavy  springing  cows  and 
heifers  for  early  fall  milk  production.  Many 
are  sired  by  N.E.P.A.  bulls.  Also  strong  in 
the  blood  of  Trippy  Ivy  Standard  Sir,  an  Ex¬ 
cellent  proven  bull  who  sired  the  best  3 
females  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  in  1953  as 
well  as  numerous  other  prize  winners.  Herd 
founded  75  years  ago.  Pract.  calf  vac.  Bangs 
Cert.  Free  Herd  2663.  T.B.  Acer.  herd.  For 
catalog,  contact: 


Dunloggin  French  Mistress 

“Mistress”  started  her  testing  period 
at  the  advanced  bovine  age  of  14  years, 
seven  months.  She  averaged  approxi¬ 
mately  83  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  (38  quarts) 
for  an  entire  year. 

Her  completed  record  tops  a  previous 
high  of  25,572  lbs.  of  milk  and  948  lbs. 


GENE  SLAGLE  &  SON 

Auctioneers  &  Sales  Mgrs. 

P.  O  Box  89 _ Marion  Ohio 

11th  CANANDAIGUA  SALE 
Thurs.— Sept.  11—7  P.M. 

Ontario  Co.  Fairgrounds— Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

(5  miles  south  of  N.Y.S.  Thruway — I  '/a  miles  north  of 
Routes  5  &  20) 

85  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  85 

( Selected  by  Adrian  l’ersonius) 

T.B.  Accredited,  Calfhood  Vaccinated.  30  Day  Blood 
Test,  Inspected  by  Vet.  Over  half  of  this  consignment 
will  be  eligible  for  Interstate. 

Our  September  sale  features  an  outstanding  selection 
of  fresh  or  ciose-up  cows  and  heifers.  You  will  find 
sons  and  daughters  of  .such  popular  sires  as  Oakcrest 
Koburke  Dean,  High  Meadow  Farm  Master-piece,  Free- 
baer  Hag  Apple  Brave.  Spring  Farm  Fond  Hope  and 
many  others.  Cows  will -he  selling  with  records  to  614F 
on  2x  and  heifers  from  dams  to  77:>F — 2x.  A  choice 
selection  of  young  herd  sires,  open  heifers  and  heifer, 
calves  also  sell. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO'  BUY  REPLACEMENTS 
READY  TO  PRODUCE  NOW  —  Catalogs  at  Ringside 
Lunch  Available  —  Trucking  Arranged 

Sales  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  Phone  146 

Members  State  &  National  Auctioneers  Assoc. _ 

CLAUD  WESTCOTT  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 
Sat.-Sept.  1 3— Canastota,  N.  Y.  12  Noon 

Sale  at  the  farm  on  Clockville — Perryville  Rd.,  4  miles 
south  of  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  6  miles  south  of  New  York 
State  Thruway. 

Sale  in  Tent  Write  for  free  catalog  I.unch  Available 


of  butterfat  established  in  1952  by  Aud¬ 
rey  Posch  a  registered  Holstein  owned 
by  Mallary  Farm,  Bradford,  Vermont. 

Dunloggin  French  Mistress  was  bred 
by  the  late  J.  Natwick  of  Ellicott  City, 
Maryland.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Dun¬ 
loggin  Woodmaster,  a  famous  Gold 
Medal  Sire. 

Prior  to  entering  the'  Ridgely  Farms 
herd  in  1954,  the  new  champion  was 
owned  successively  by  two  other  New 
York  Holstein  breeders — Louis  I.  Pok- 
rass  of  New  Paltz  and  Alfred  J.  Rose 
of  Pine  Plains. 

Still  going  strong,  Dunloggin  French 
Mistress  now  has  an  official  lifetime 
record  of  240,108  lbs.  of  milk  and  8,623 
lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Cornell  University  supervised  the 
weighing  and  testing  of  the  new  na¬ 
tional  record  as  a  part  of  the  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Registry  of  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America. 


78  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  78 

Langs  Certified — Vaccinated  -30  Day  Blood  &  T.B.  Test 
T.B.  Accredited 

Complete  dispersal  of  this  outstanding  tanner-breeder 
nerd  with  cows  to  USl  fat.  15  Daughters  of  the  highly 
Woven  sire  Butterfly  Mercator  Lochinvar  sell.  The  senior 
J|frtl  sire,  Osborndale  Ajax  sells  with  33  of.  liis 
"aughters,  37  others  cairying  his  service.  Here  Is  an 
outstanding  sire,  his  sire  VU-SMT*  and  from  the  famous 
Ca>  '  eow  at  Osborndale  ( KX  >  with  S-21.366M  lifetime. 
Uj‘  Herd  average  11.213M— 423F— On  DHIA  for  25 
yrs. 

DON’T  MISS  THIS  SALE! 

Claud  Westeott.  Owner,  Canastota,  N.  Y,  Phone  7-7SS2. 


—  A.  A - 

LAMB  POOL 

The  first  Watkins  Glen  Lamb  Pool 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  July  30.  A 
total  of  309  head  were  consigned  by  23 
growers  from  6  central  N.  Y.  counties, 
according  to  Arthur  Howell,  Tyrone, 
Pool  Chairman. 


Sales  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer 
HARRIS  WILCOX.  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  Phone  146 


The  lambs  graded  and  sold  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
Removes  dirt/  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — < 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeza, 
.  alfalfa,  etc. 

CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models. 


J  W.  HANCE  MFG.  CO.  Westerville.  Ohio 


VAC-A.WAY  SEia  CLEANERS  —  TREAT- A-MA TIC  SEED  TREATERS 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


3RD  SOUTHERN  TIER  AYRSHIRE  CLUB  SALE 
Friday,  Sept.  12th.  at  12:30  P.M.,  D.S.T. 
ri,  ™E  FAIRGROUNDS  IN  AFTON,  N.  Y.  20 
LOWS-15  BRED  HEIFERS.  A  few  heifer  calves, 
this  is  a  well-bred  lot  of  cattle,  most  of  which 
will  be  FRESH  or  SPRINGING  at  sale  time.  The 
ottering  includes  a  very  good  small  herd  dis- 
Porsol  of  12  head.  Several  of  the  Breed's 
est  Approved  sires  have  daughters  selling. 
HFa?rS  at  *as*  Yec,,'s  sa*e  wel"e  very  happy, 
r  uTH:  Majority  are  Bangs  Certified,  All  are 
Yacc.  All  will  be  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested 
Tr\*«  days  before  sale.  Lunch  at  the  Sale. 

WHITTAKER.  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


MILK -QUALITY  MILK  -  JERSEY  MILK 

cIcuip  °f  '*  can  be  Produced  in  your  barn  by  the  sound, 
lit.  uP  and  fresh  heifers  and  young  cows  (productive 
Tcur r?ad)  offered  in  The  N.  Y.  State  Sale  of  REGIS- 
ORED  JERSEY  CATTLE— 12:30  P.M.  Sat.,  Sept.  13, 
^-Fairgrounds,  COBLESKILL.  N.  Y. 

U^uals  with  actual  records  of  10,000  lbs. — Very 
Si,  Dams:  Tested— Ton  of  Golds— up  to  12,000  lbs. 
iLr  , :  Tested— Silver  &  Gold  Medal— Superior— 12,000 
kind. 


Tor  pedigrees:  request  catalogs  from 
Alfred  Partridge,  Windham,  N.  Y. 
Milfm  Crosby  Auct., 'Sharon,  Conn. 


6  head  #  0— Prime  . $26.50 

72  head  #  1— Choice  .  25.00 

87  head  #  2-Good  .  23.50 

80  head  #  3— Medium  .  21.50 

34  head  #  4— Common  .  19.50 


In  addition  there  were  30  sheep 
which  sold  at  $8.00  down  according  to 
grade.  Robert  Rector,  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Coop.,  Ithaca,  was 
the  grader  of  the  lambs. 

The  honor  roll  consignments  for  the 
pool  where  the  majority  of  a  grower’s 
lambs  grade  prime  to  choice  were  as 
follows: 

Clifford  Castner,  Penn  Yan,  YgLes 
Co.,  with  a  consignment  of  29  head 
grading.  3  prime,  19  choice,  and  7  good. 

John  Townsend,  Lodi,  Seneca  Co., 
with  a  consignment  of  11  head  grading 
6  choice  and  5  good. 

Lavina  Van  Vleet,  Ovid,  Seneca  Co., 
with  a  consignment  of  4  head  all  grad¬ 
ing  choice. 

Stanley  Van  Vleet,  Ovid,  Seneca  Co., 
with  a  consignment  of  30  head  grading 
3  prime,  17  choice,  9  good  and  1 
medium. 

—  A.  a.  — 

Milk  fever  in  dairy  cattle  may  be 
prevented  by  feeding  a  low-calcium, 
high-phosphorous  ration  to  dry  cows  a 
month  before  they  calve,  reports  the 
California  Experiment  Station. 


HOLSTEIN  &  JERSEY  DISPERSAL 

FRIDAY,  SEPT.  19,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York 

Farm  located  35  miles  west  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  or  30  miles  north  of  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
or  1  mile  southwest  of  Saratoga  Springs  on  Rt.  50  and  west  at  Geysers  Vi  mile. 

70  -  HEAD  REG.  HOLSTEINS  &  JERSEYS  -  70 

Featuring  recently  fresh  and  heavy  springing  cows  and  heifers. 


Holsteins  Selling  Include: 

Arnoldvale  Aristocrat  Ormsby 
5-1  301  14610  4.4%  643 
She  and  1  dau.  sell. 

Meadowview  Farm  Reality 
5-10  301  15160  4.1%  626 
She  and  3  daus.  sell. 

Mooie  White  Farms  Martha 
3-8  342  15460  4.0%  615 

Nysia  Rex  Veeman 

8-0  302  14410  4.5%  657 


Jerseys  Selling  Include: 
Tamarack  Basileus  Judy,  Ex. 

8-11  305  11460  755 

Son,  2  daus.  and  10th  granddau. 

sell. 

Hiltonian  Ann  Wanda,  Ex. 

4-2  332  10910  576 
Jolly  Masterman's  Poppy,  V.G. 

6-7  305  10774  614 
Heifers  out  of: 

Volunteer  Dipsy  Hertha 
4-0  305  12190  764 
Grand  Champ.,  '56  Saratoga 
County  Fair. 


This  is  an  outstanding  producing  herd  as  indicated  by  the  records,  made  under  practical  farm 
conditions,  a  Pract.  calf.  vac.  30  day  Bangs  tested.  A  complete  line  of  machinery  to  sell 
starting  at  10:00  A.M.,  incl.  3  tractors  and  forage  harvester.  Holsteins  to  sell  at  12:30  P.M. 
Jerseys  to  sell  at  2:00  P.M. —all  on  D.S.T.  time.  _ 


J.  B.  WHITE  &  SON,  Owners 


For  catalog,  contact:  GENE  SLAGLE  &  SON,  Auctioneers  & 
Sales  Mgrs.,  P.O.  Box  89;  Marion,  Ohio. 


Additional  Classified  Ads 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


HAY  AND  OATS 

HAY  WANTED— Alfalfa."  timothy,  clover— finest 
quality.  Field  or  barn  loading.  S.  A.  Rauch. 

New  Hope,  Penna.  Volunteer  2-2081. _ 

FOR  SALE:  HAY  first"  and"  second  cutting 
alfalfa-timothy  mixed  feeding  hay;  mulch  Jiay; 
wheat  straw:  ear  corn.  James  Kelly,  137  E. 
Seneca  Tpke..  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Phone  HO-92885. 
HIIMPED  HAY:  First  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa.  New  York  State’s  finest.  Joseph  Driscoll, 

Mill  bury.  Mass.’  Phone  UNion  5-4242. _ 

ALFALFA,  TREFOIL  MIXED  hay,  good  qual¬ 
ity  Straw  and  mulch.  Guaranteed  as  represented, 
delivered  by  truckload.  Stewart’s  Produce  Serv¬ 
ice,  Maplecrest.  New  York. 


’  PLASTIC  COVERS  _ 

NEW  LOWER  PRICES  ON  SILO  covers  and  tar¬ 
paulins  of  4  mil  polyethylene,  rotproof,  water¬ 
proof.  acidproof  and  airtight.  With  new,  much 
improved  ties,  better  than  grommets.  Prevent 
spoilage  on  top  of  silos  with  these  covers.  Cut 
square  and  sent  with  6  ties  to  be  used  as  tar¬ 
paulin  when  not  on  silo.  Order  2  feet  larger  than 
silo.  14'  x  44’ -36.00:  1614’  x  16V. ’-$7.00;  18’x20’- 
$3.00:  20’  \  20’ -$9.00.  Portable  silos  in  packaged 
kit  of  rustproof  fence  and  Goodrich  sleeve,  40 
ton  capacity  $140.00,  80  ton  $230.00.  Tarpaulins: 
8’  x  12’  with  6  ties — $5.50:  12’  x  16’  with  8  ties 
— $7.50:  16’  x  20’  with  10  ties — $9.50.  Extra  ties 
at  10c  each.  Inquire  about  extra  strong  covers 
of  6  mil  polyethylene  and  polyvinyl  chloride. 
Plain  4  mil  polyethylene  sheets  for  trench  and 
bunk  silos,  over  stacked  hay  or  straw,  500-1500 
sq.  ft.  at  2e  per  sq.  ft.  4  mil  rolls  16%’  x  100’- 
$27.00;  20’  x  100’-  $32.00  ;  6  mil  20'  x  100’- 
$45.00.  Postpaid,  no  COD’s.  Research  Products, 
H.  E.  Hiteman.  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
Leonardsville  61F23. 


PRINTING 

PRINTING  PRESSES.  TYPE,  supplies.  Lists 
three  cents.  Turnbaugh  Service.  Meehanicsburg, 
Penna.  _  _  _ 

STATIONERY — FARM.  BUSINESS,  professional 

— since  1916.  List?  Honestypress,  Putney,  Vt. 


TRAVEL  _ 

MOUNTAIN  VACATION  LAND  excellent  food, 
reasonable  rates.  Perry’s  Hotel,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De 
tails  free  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22,  Calif. 

LET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  for 
you  Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkir  5,  Buffalo  10.  N.  Y. 
(RISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS,  made  spe 
cifically  for  tatting.  Full  10%’’  size,  white  only 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  E.  &  S. 
Sales.  Dept  A  P  O.  Box  417.  New  Haven.  Conn 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 
money  easily.  Sell  handloomed  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  used  exclusively.  Investment  Yiot  required. 

Josephine  Careau.  Route  7,  Sevierville,  Tenn. _ 

MEN’S  BRIEFS  AND  I’EE  shirts.  Dacron  rein 
forced  collars,  combed  yarn,  processed  minimum 
shrinkage,  white.  Small,  medium,  large,  extra 
large.  Mixed  sizes  in  either.  $6.95  dozen.  Post 
paid.  Check  or  money  order  E.  Mathers 
Stafford.  N.  Y. 

FREE— BIG  NEW  WHOLESALE  Catalog!  Up  to 
50%  saving  for  you,  family,  friends  on  na¬ 
tionally-known,  gifts,  jewelry,  toys,  appliances. 
Christmas  cards,  etc.  Also  make  money  selling 
part  time!  Write:  Evergreen  Studios,  Box  846  R. 

Chicago  42,  III. _ _ _ 

YOU  SAVE  ,  .  .  BUY  MAIL.  Ladies  Nylon 
Hosiery  $1.99  box  three  pairs.  Men’s  Nylons 
stretch  knit,  colors,  long  wear,  490  pair.  Post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  O.  E.  Huse, 
Agent.  Kents  Hill,  Maine. 

LAMP  BARGAINS.  PIANO.  Organ,  Desk.  Tree. 
Picture,  Extension  Kraft,  Dept.  R.  Box  701. 
Evanston,  Ill. _ 

INCREASE  INCOME:  Show  friends  lovely 
Christmas  and  Everyday  Cards.  Easy  sales.  Free 
literature.  Write:  Leopold  Roy,  Richmond.  Vt. 
r A st EL  OR  XMAS  RIBBON  Remnants  "Too 
yards  $1.10  Postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 
Whitman,  Massachusetts. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST  _ _ 

COTTON  BAG  FASHION  IDEAS.  Send  for  free 
booklet  featuring  latest  Simplicity  patterns.  Ask 
about  loan  wardrobes  for  fashion  programs. 
Write:  Cotton  Council.  Box  9905,  Memphis  12, 

Tenn.  _ 

RAINBOW  SILKS.  Estill  Springs.  Tennessee.  2% 
pound  assortment  $2.00  postpaid.  Lists,  samples, 
cottons,  velvets  included. _ 

SHINE  SHOES  WITHOUT  "Polish.”  New  in¬ 
vention.  Lightning  seller.  Shoes  gleam  like  mir¬ 
ror.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  101,  Akron, 

Ohio. _ _ 

'SOMETHING  DIFFERENT  in  "hooked  rug  pat¬ 
tern  catalogs.  Some  of  the  best  selling  patterns 
by  6  top  designers  all  pictured  in  one  catalog 
—postpaid  25c.  Berry’s  Patterns.  Raynham.  Mass. 
STAMPED  LINENS  for  embroidery  or  painting. 

Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save.  Send 
for  free  catalog.  Merribee,  16  West  19th  St., 

Dept.  709.  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  _ 

DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  SI,  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors.  12  Cedar.  Akron.  New  York. _ 

GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING  Weave  rugs  at 
home  for  neighbors  on  $89.50  Union  Loom.  Thou¬ 
sands  doing  it.  Booklet  free.  Carlcraft  Co- 
Adams  St..  Boonville.  New  York. _ 

BA  K  E  NEW  GREASELESS  doughnuts  in 

kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  details.  George  Ray, 
3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

CHURCH  OR  GRANGE  SUPPERS — use  Brisko 
Banquet  Table  paper  and  save.  Also,  place  mats 
and  napkins.  Write  for  free  samples  and  whole- 
sal  e  prices.  Brisko  Company.  Shaftsbury.  Vt. 
BUY  AT  LOW  SUMMER  prices — woolen  yard 
goods  in  beautiful  plaids  and  other  colors.  Send 
stamp  for  .samples.  Berry’s  Garment  Woolens. 
Taunton.  Mass. _ _ 

START  LITTLE  HOME  Gift  Shoppe.  Instructions 
free.  Dunbar,  Middlebush  76,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS  _ 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  SPORTING  Goods  Cata¬ 
log:  $2.50  deposit.  Prepaid — refunded  first  order. 
Legal  will  forms,  $1.00.  Berkshire  Gun  Rack. 

Six  Lakes,  Michigan.  _ _ 

COMPLETE  LIGHTNING  ROD  SERVICE.  De¬ 
signed  for  you.  Underwriters  Laboratories  ap¬ 
proved.  Free  inspection.  Free  survey  and  esti¬ 
mates.  Morse-Collins,  Inc.,  14S-H  Coddington 
,  Road.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Phone  4-0445. _ 

’  PAINT.  FACTORY  PRICES.  $2.25  gal.  for  $5.95 

retail  value.  Free  samples.  Snow  White.  Paint. 

Dept.  AA.  Toledo  2,  Ohio. _ 

RUBBER  STAMP— UP  TO  3  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature  Champlain  Industries.  Grand  Isle  2 

Vermont  _ 

“PRUNING  MANUAL”  “Grafter’s  Handbook’’ 
Complete  books  on  Pruning.  Grafting  Fruit 
Trees,  Plants.  Each  $8.75  Postpaid.  Phillips 
Book  Company,  Box  453-AA,  Ronceverte,  W. 

Va. _ _ _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  prices,  sample  free. 

Beacon  Enterprises,  Route  3,  Albion.  N.  Y. _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices 

free.  Cassel.  65  Cottage.  Middletown.  N.  Y. _ 

INTERESTING  AND  HELPFUL  magazine  for 
older  folks.  Sample  copy,  10ff.  Age  Outlook,  1015 
W.  Liberty  St.,  Rome  3.  N.  Y. _ 

SUFFER  FROM  VARICOSE  ULCERS?  Try 

Bela-ro-peol  ointment.  4  oz.  $3.00.  16  oz.  $7.00 
Bela-ro-peot.  341  E.  Center  St.,  Manchester. 

Conn.  Dept.  AA. _ 

BOOK  SEARCHING  FREE.  Name  book  wanted. 
We’ll  find  it  at  a  reasonable  price.  Old  Trading 
Post.  Room  8,  Lisbon.  N.  H. _ 

BASS  FISHERMEN  WILL  say  I’m  crazy  until 

they  try  my  method.  But  when  they  see  how 
big.  fighting  bass  start,  to  strike  they’ll  change 
their  tune.  Facts  about  how  you  can  get  this 
amazing  method  sent  free.  Write  Eric  E.  Fare, 

Highland  Park  3,  Illinois.  _ 

LAND  POSTERS,  legal  size  heavy  cardboard, 
printed  with  name  and  address:  100  for  $7.00; 
50  for  $4.00.  Clyde  Richards.  Avoca.  N.  Y. 
PLAYER  PIANO  ROLLS,  popular  and  classical. 
Free  list.  Worth,  Box  173:  Muskegon  2.  Mich. 
NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  permanent  metal, 
baked  enamel  finish.  Once  up  wilt  last  for  years. 
Saves  time-money  replacing.  For  details — J  &  E 
Signs, '54  Hamilton,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 
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Helen  Powell  Smith 


8564-  .  .  .  Step-in  sheath  with  shaped,  but* 
toned  front  and  generously  bloused  back, 
tabbed  with  a  bow.  Perfect  for  Fall  cottons,  or 
lightweight  wools  and  synthetics.  Printed  pat¬ 
tern  in  Misses'  sizes  12-18.  Price  65C- 


8770— 50f 
Misses’  12-20 


8564— G5c 
Misses’  12-18 


8731  ...  A  beautiful  example  of  the  free¬ 
form  silhouette  with  swing  skirt,  slashed 
neckline  and  streamer  bow.  Magic- to-Make 
pattern,  ideal  in  silk,  satin  or  dressy  brocade. 
Printed  pattern  in  Jr.  Miss  sizes  11-13;  Misses' 
12-18.  Price  G5f. 


874-4  -  .  .  New  step-in  chemise 
with  away-from-the-neck  collar 
and  back  blousing  Designed 
with  vertical  seams  to  give  fash¬ 
ion’s  long,  slender  look  Espe¬ 
cially  smart  when  styled  in  sheer 
wool  or  jersey.  Printed  pattern 
in  Misses’  sizes  12-20;  Women’s 
size  42.  Price  50c1. 


7978  Slim,  button  front  dress  with 
contrast  collar  and  cuffs,  notched  bodice 
and  hip  pockets.  Choose  lightweight 
wool  or  rayon  flannel  for  this  slender¬ 
izing  pattern.  Printed  pattern  in  Half¬ 
sizes  12i/2-24t/2.  Price  50 c. 


8692— 50c 
Girls’  7-14 


8669  .  .  .  Make  this  Quick  ’N 
Easy  basic  in  rayon,  synthetics  or 
sheer  wool  to  emphasize  its  soft 
lines.  With  flattering  V7  neckline 
and  easy  skirt,  pleated  in  back. 
Choose  either  of  two  sleeve 
lengths.  Printed  pattern  in  Misses’ 
sizes  12-20;  Women’s  sizes  40-42. 
Price  50c. 


8770  .  Lean,  willowy  basic  with  back 

zipper  dosing  plus  detachable  '‘accessories,” 
Change  its  look  entirely  by  adding  a  button 
front  plastron  or  poncho  overblouse.  Bound  to 
be  your  favorite  in  woolens  or  synthetics. 
Printed  pattern  in  Misses’ sizes  12-20.  Price  50?. 


8744— 50r 
Misses’  12-20 
Women’s  42 


8692  .  .  .  Panel-front  jumper 
with  skirt  of  unpressed  pleats  is 
a  natural  in  woolens  or  corduroy. 
Tailor  the  long  sleeved  blouse  in 
cotton  to  complete  the  outfit. 
Printed  pattern  in  Girls’  sizes 
7-14.  Price  50c. 


8669— 50c 
Misses’  12-20 
Women’s  40-42 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  cite 
total  amount  of  patterns  and  send  to: 

arly.  Enclose 

* 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE 
c/o  The  Butterick  Company,  Inc. 

V 

161  Sixth  Avenue, 

New  York  13,  New  York 

V1 

\ 

Patterns  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  by  first  class  mail. 

i 

— - — J 

7978— 50c 

Half  Sizes  12i/2-24|/2 


8731  -65c 
Jr.  Misses’  11-13 
Misses’  12-18 
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One  Good  Dress 

By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


HE  fashion  story  for  fall  is 
varied  and  interesting,  with  de¬ 
signs  for  every  kind  of  taste 
and  figure.  The  chemise  dress 
is  settled  down  into  a  framework  of 
easy  silhouette  with  more  shaping, 
any  waistlines  will  be  high  with  a 
,eiing  of  the  Empire  period.  You  will 
id  others  at  the  hipline  or  below,  and 
ime,  not  at  all. 

You  will  hear  about  and  see  the 
■apeze  silhouette,  which  gives  a  bit  of 
triangular  look  to  the  figure.  That 
leans  more  skirt  width  at  the  lower 
Ige  for  these  designs.  Also  there  will 
the  slim  skirts  and  slightly  fitted 
esses  with  a  bloused  back. 

Overblouses  are  loosely  gathered  in 
[t  the  hipline  or  swing  free.  Skirts  are 
lorter.  Necklines  continue  “away  from 
ie  neck.” 

So  much  for  the  highlights!  Now, 
(•hat  about  you  and  your  choices  ?  Keep 
|lert  to  what  is  going  on.  Don’t  resist 
ange  but  go  along  with  the  trend  in 
loderation  to  suit  your  figure,  your 
references  and  your  way  of  life.  Good 
mmon  sense  must  be  coupled  with 
y  fashion.  It  does  not  mean  that  ev- 
|rything  you  now  own  must  be  dis- 
rded,  but  you  may  wish  to  get  one 
lew  outfit  that  carries  the  definite  ear- 
arks  of  fall,  so  that  you  may  wear  it 
rith  a  feeling  of  being  “in  the  know.” 
The  teenage  girls,  the  young  woman 
|nd  the  matron  with  a  slim  figure  can 
ear  the  fall  fashions  easily.  If  your 
iroportions  are  not  in  this  category, 
en  choose  your  designs  more  cau- 
iously.  Simple,  classic  lines  in  good 
iroportion  are  always  right;  and  if  they 
icome  you  best,  you  need  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  seemingly  radical  fashion 
changes  as  they  come  along.  Designers 
to  adapt  some  of  the  new  ideas  to 
ese  more  conservative  models,  and 
hus  you  can  find  designs  that  please 
ou,  even  though  you  may  be  more 
imited  in  your  choices. 

Fall  is  basic  dress  time — one  good 
Iress,  simple  in  line,  that  can  be 
hanged  about  to  do  double  or  triple 
luty.  Such  is  No.  8770  on  the  opposite 
Iage,  with  a  separate  front  (illus- 
rated )  that  may  be  buttoned  on.  Also, 
11  the  same  pattern  you  will  find  a 
leeveless  overblouse  to  slip  on  for  the 
ong-waisted  look;  or  you  can  add  a 
IQft  bias  cut  collar  at  the  neckline. 

You’ll  find  other  good  ideas  on  our 
>attern  page.  No.  8564  illustrates  the 
110re  fitted  look  I  spoke  about,  with 
he  bloused  back  design,  and  No.  8744 
s  a  similar  but  different  version  of  the 
iame  fashion.  For ’you  who  want  to  try 
he  trapeze  figure,  No.  8731  is  shown. 
Carrying  a  slim  look  but  with  ample 
’hirt  width  is  No.  8669,  with  pleats  in 
he  back  for  added  walking  and  sitting 
comfort.  The  classic  button-down-the- 
ront  No.  7978  in  half-sizes  has  interest- 


IN  THE  ORCHARD 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

orchard  shade  invites  you  to  its 
depths, 

and  delicious  as  a  green  gage  plum. 


|Whi| 

The 


e  summer  takes  her  drowsy  siesta. 
re  is  no  hint  of  frosty  nights  to  come. 

hese  mellow  days  might  last  forever; 

Gr6  *10rn  °f  plenty  spills  its  glowing  fruit, 
reot  drifts  of  windfalls  on  the  littered 
9round 
Wh-e  pirate 
loot. 

your  back  against  a  gnarled  tree; 
.9et  ,,1c  gathering  days,  lean,  cold  and 

o  °re  ‘  ‘  * 

aPPle  green  and  red  and  sunshine 
yellow, 

purp|e  .r 

1  grape  and  honey-colored  pear! 


bees  are  drunk  upon  the 


ing  pocket  detail  on  the  blouse  and  at 
the  hipline  to  give  that  new  feeling  of 
the  lowered  waistline.  To  dress  it  up, 
why  not  use  velveteen  for  the  collar 
and  cuffs? 

Color  will  play  an  important  role.  It 
can  do  much  to  perk  up  your  ward¬ 
robe  and  your  spirits.  If  you  feel  the 
need  to  adhere  to  basic  dark  colors  for 
your  coat  and  dresses,  then  spark  your 
costume  with  a  gay  hat. 

The  fabrics  this  fall  are  fascinating. 
Everything  has  texture  and  color.  Fre¬ 
quently,  you’ll  see  a  blending  of  three, 
four  or  five  distinct  colors,  interwoven 


to  create  a  monochromatic  effect.  Beau¬ 
tiful  silk  prints  in  foulards  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  current  fashions.  The 
dark  cotton  prints  have  established 
themselves  in  nearly  every  wardrobe. 

The  great  variety  of  synthetic  fab¬ 
rics  continues  to  allure  and  intrigue  us. 
The  picture  changes  as  new  blends  and 
new  fabric  finishes  are  developed.  To 
help  you  understand  some  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  these  new  fibers,  we  have  ar¬ 
ranged  for  you  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
Cornell  bulletin,  “Today’s  Fabrics,” 
written  by  Miss  Vivian  White  of  the 
Department  of  Textiles  and  Clothing  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics. 

In  this  bulletin  you  will  find  answers 
to  some  of  the  questions  you  may  have 
regarding  ironing,  wrinkling,  bleach¬ 
ing,  strength  of  the  fibers,  and  the  like. 
There  are  suggestions  for  the  purchase, 
use,  and  care  of  fabrics  containing 


Mailing  Room,  Dept.  AA 
Stone  Hall 

College  of  Agriculture 
Ithaca,  New  York 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Bulletin 
972,  “Today's  Fabrics." 

Name  - - - i _ 


Address 


(Enclose  5c  if  you  do  not  live  in 
New  York  State) 


blends  and  combinations  of  fibers  and 
notes  to  help  you  when  you  cut  and 
sew  on  them.  Send  for  your  copy  of  this 
bulletin  by  filling  out  the  above  coupon. 


Town  is  little  more  than 


a  whisper  away -by  Phone 


Live  a  mile  from  town?  Three? 
Makes  no  difference  to  your  tele¬ 
phone.  Whatever  the  distance,  it 
lets  you  talk  with  your  family 
doctor,  the  County  Agent— al¬ 
most  anyone  else  in  town,  for 
that  matter— without  raising 
your  voice  or  leaving  your  home. 

An  electronic  marvel,  to  be 
sure.  But  to  the  modern  farmer, 
the  telephone  is  a  workaday  ne¬ 
cessity  in  a  class  with  the  tractor, 
milker  and  baler.  It  earns  its 
keep  many  times  over  —  day 
after  day  —  by  running  time- 
consuming  errands.  That  leaves 
more  time  for  profitable  work— 


work  that  simply  can’t  be  put  off. 

But  the  telephone  does  much 
more.  It  keeps  your  family  in 
close  touch  with  people  and 
events.  One  minute,  the  wish; 
the  next,  the  fulfillment  as  a 
familiar  voice  comes  across  the 
miles— clear,  warm.  Indeed,  next 
to  a  personal  visit,  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  quite  like  an  occasional 
phone  call  to  keep  friendships 
fresh. 


Yes,  for  business  or  pleasure, 
your  telephone  is  always  at  your 
service.  It’s  one  of  the  biggest 
bargains  in  your  family  budget. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

— working  always  to  serve  the  community  better 


-  •  H 


(548)  36 


BONUS  Dividend  Days  EVERY  Month 

Dividends  Credited 
and  Compounded 
Quarterly 


M 


•SaVE  more,  make  more  by  mall  at  100- 
year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We’ll  send  passbook  with 
deposit  credited  and  postage-paid  bank¬ 
ing  by  mail  envelopes  by  return  mail. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporbtion 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVhNGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 

Name . . 

Address . 

City . State .  26 


Met  RID  OF  RATS 
AND  MICE FORBm 


Don’t  gamble  with  the  27  dread  diseases  known 
to  be  carried  by  rats  and  mice.  End  property  loss, 
food  contamination  and  risk  of  fires  caused  by 
these  vicious  rodents.  Follow  simple  directions  and 
d-CON  is  safe  to  use  around  children  and  your 
favorite  cat  or  dog,  yet  so  effective  it  rids  your 
property  of  rats  and  mice  forever. 


Why  d-CON  exclusive  blend  LX3-2-1 
works  where  traps  and  poisons  fail 


Rats  are  smart.  As  soon  as  one  or  two  are  caught 
in  traps  or  killed  by  poison,  the  rest  of  the  rat 
colony  becomes  bait-shy.  Because  d-CON  is  odor¬ 
less,  tasteless  and  causes  no  pain,  rats  and  mice 
never  realize  that  d-CON  exclusive  blend  LX  3-2-1 
is  causing  their  death.  That’s  why  d-CON  is 
America's  best-selling  rat  and  mouse  killer. 


d-CON, 

USED  AS  DIRECTED,  IS 
r GUARANTEED  TO  RID  YOUR ' 
PLACE  OF  EVERY  RAT  AND 
MOUSE  IN  15  DAYS  OR 
YOUR  MONEY  BACK I 


Get  d-CON  at  drug,  grocery, 
hardware,  feed,  dept,  stores 


WAKE  UP  . 
RARIN’  TO  GO 


Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headpche  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doah’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways  :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  thesamehappy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


EVERGREENS 


it** 

CHRISTMAS  TREES  \ 
and  ORNAMENTALS  \  ^ 

Seedlings  and  Transplants- direct  from  grow-  \  - 

ers.  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  Stock.  \ 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Homer  City,  Pa. 


Box  1 305  -1 


^  Make  Money 

DEMONSTRATE 

|  EMBROIDERINC 

5  WITH  PAINTS 

Stamped  Linens  specially  designed 
for  painting  and  PERMA-GLO 
Paints  in  Ball  Point  Tubes,  New¬ 
est  rage!  Easy  to  learn  and  fun 
to  do.  Write 

PERMA-GLO  PRODUCTS 

20  West  19th  St.,  Dept.  130,  New  York  II,  N.  Y. 


/CATALOG 
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Y  You  don’t  have  to  be  an  expert . . 
anyone  can  use  dean,  odorless  d-CON! 


QUICK  BREADS 

With  a  Flair 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


Alberta  D  Shackelton 


HEN  you  want 
to  add  some¬ 
thing  interesting  to 
any  meal  of  the 
day,  think  of  quick 
breads!  From  your 
oven  can  come  pop- 
overs,  muffins,  bis¬ 
cuits,  cornbread  and 
sticks,  spoon  bread, 
coffee  'cake,  and  nut 
or  fruit  loaves;  also, 
pancakes  and  waffles  from  your  grid¬ 
dle,  doughnuts  and  fritters  from  the 
deep  fat  kettle,  and  dumplings,  brown 
bread,  and  desserts  from  the  steamer. 
All  are  called  quick  breads  because 
they  are  leavened  with  quick-acting 
leaveners:  baking  powder,  baking  soda 
and  sour  milk,  steam  or  air,  rather 
than  the  longer  acting  yeast. 

Master  the  four  basic  recipes  given 
below  for  biscuits,  muffins,  quick  loaf 
bread,  and  coffee  cake,  use  your  imag¬ 
ination  for  variations,  and,  presto,  you 
become  a  quick  bread  artist!  To  start 
you  off,  try  some  of  the  tempting 
changes  given  here  with  the  basic  re¬ 
cipes. 


BASIC  BISCUIT  DOUGH 


JAM  TWISTS 


strips.  Holding  strips  at  both  ends, 
twist  in  opposite  directions  twice, 
forming  a  spiral.  Place  strips  IV2 
inches  apart  on  greased  brown  paper 
on  baking  sheet,  pressing  both  ends 
down. 

Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425°)  10  to  15 
minutes.  Dust  tops  with  confectioners’ 
sugar  and  remove  at  once  from  pan. 


BREAKFAST  RING 


BASIC  MUFFIN  RECIPE 


2  cups  sifted  all  purpose  flour 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  to  2  tablespoons  sugar  (optional) 
14  cup  shortening 

(use  1/3  to  /2  cup  for  richer 
biscuit) 

3/4  cup  milk 

(use  %  cup  with  larger  amount 
of  shortening) 


Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder, 
salt,  and  sugar,  if  used.  Cut  in  short¬ 
ening  with  pastry  blender  or  two 
knives  until  mixture  looks  like  coarse 
meal.  Add  the  milk  and  stir  just 
enough  to  hold  dough  together.  Place 
dough  on  floured  board  or  pastry  cloth 
(just  enough  flour  to  prevent  sticking). 
Knead  dough  lightly  (about  6  times) 
and  roll  or  pat  out  to  about  y2  inch 
thick  (thinner,  if  you  like  crispy  bis¬ 
cuits)  and  cut  with  floured  biscuit  cut¬ 
ter  in  round,  square,  or  diamond  shape. 
Place  on  ungreased  baking  sheets.  For 
crusty  biscuits,  separate  biscuits  on 
sheet.  For  crusty  tops  and  soft  sides, 
place  biscuits  close  together  in  pan 
with  shallow  sides.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
(425°)  10  to  12  minutes.  Makes  about 
16  biscuits. 

For  Shortcake,  make  the  richer 
dough  and  combine  an  egg  with  the 
milk. 


DATE  JELLY  SURPRISE  MUFFINS 

Make  basic  muffins,  adding  y2  to  % 
cup  coarsely  cut  pitted  dates  to  dry 
ingredients.  Fill  greased  muffin  cups 
%  full,  top  with  1  teaspoon  currant 
jelly  and  cover  with  more  muffin  bat¬ 
ter  so  cup  is  about  %  full.  Bake  as 
directed  under  basic  muffin  recipe. 


For  Quick  Drop  Biscuits,  increase 
the  milk  to  1  cup  and  drop  from  spoon 
on  greased  baking  sheets  or  into 
greased  muffin  cups. 

Biscuit  Variations:  You  may  add  any 
of  these  to  the  basic  biscuit  dough:  y3 
cup  minced  crisp  bacon,  4  tablespoons 
minced  chives,  about  1  teaspoon  of 
your  favorite  herb  mixture  sifted  with 
flour,  y2  cup  grated  cheese,  V2  cup 
chopped  nuts,  y2  cup  dates,  y2  cup 
raisins,  grated  rind  of  1  orange  and 
top  each  biscuit  before  baking  with 
small  loaf  sugar  cube  dipped  in  orange 
juice.  To  use  sour  milk  or  buttermilk 
in  place  of  sweet  milk,  add  y2  teaspoon 
baking  soda  to  dry  ingredients. 


BASIC  QUICK  LOAF  BREAD  RECIPE 

3  cups  sifted  all  purpose  flour 
3  fi  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 
Zi  cup  sugar 
1  egg 

1  Zz  cups  milk 

4  tablespoons  melted  shortening 
or  salad  oil 


Sift  dry  ingredients.  Combine  egg, 
milk,  and  shortening  and  add  to  dry 
ingredients,  stirring  just  enough  to 


moisten.  Do  not  beat.  Pour  into  grease 
loaf  pan  about  9x5x3  inches,  spreadin 
batter  into  corners.  Let  stand  20  mii 
utes.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350 
about  60  to  70  minutes.  A  crack 
characteristic  of  quick  loaf  breads  bu 
covering  the  pan  with  another  pan  fo 
the  first  20  minutes  helps  to  lesse 
cracking. 

For  Nut  Bread,  fold  in  %  cup  chop 
ped  walnuts,  pecans,  or  black  walnut 


Make  the  richer  basic  biscuit  dough 
above  and  shape  into  12  balls.  Melt 
about  Vs  cup  butter.  Pour  half  in  -bot¬ 
tom  of  ring  salad  mold  and  sprinkle 
over  butter  4  tablespoons  brown  sugar, 
cup  chopped  nuts,  and  about  10 
maraschino  cherries.  Roll  balls  of 
dough  in  rest  of  butter  and  then  into 
a  mixture  of  sugar,  cinnamon,  and 
chopped  nuts  and  place  in  ring  mold. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400°)  about  25  to 
30  minutes  and  remove  from  pan  while 
still  warm.  Serves  6  to  8. 


APRICOT  ORANGE  PECAN  LOAF 

Use  the  basic  quick  loaf  recipe,  ii 
creasing  the  sugar  to  1  cup.  Use 
cup  milk  and  %  cup  orange  juice 
place  of  the  1  y2  cups  milk.  Fold  in 
cup  finely  chopped  dried  apricots  an 
%  cup  chopped  pecans.  Bake  as  c 
rected  in  basic  recipe. 

Quick  breads  improve  in  flavor  an 
cutting  with  cooling  and  storing. 


BASIC  COFFEE  CAKE  RECIPE 


1  cup  sugar 
Zi  cup  soft  shortening 

1  egg 

2/i  cup  milk 

2  cups  sifted  all  purpose  flour 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
Zi  teaspoon  salt 


2  cups  sifted  all  purpose  flour 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
1  teaspoon  salt 

3  to  4  tablespoons  sugar 
1  egg 
1  cup  milk 

Z4  cud  melted  shortening  or  salad  oil 


Combine  sugar,  shortening,  and  egg 
Add  the  milk.  Sift  and  stir  in  the  dr 
ingredients.  Spread  in  greased  rouni 
or  square  9-inch  pan.  Sprinkle  with 
mixture  of  %  cup  brown  or  whi 
sugar  and  1V2  teaspoons  cinnamon  am 
V2  cup  nuts,  if  desired.  Bake  in  quic 
moderate  oven  (375°)  about  25  to  3 
minutes.  Serves  about  9. 


APPLE  OR  PLUM  KUCHEN 


Sift  together  the  flour,  baking  pow¬ 
der,  salt,  and  sugar.  Combine  egg,  milk, 
and  melted  shortening  or  salad  oil. 
Make  a'  well  in  center  of  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents  with  a  spoon.  Add  liquid  mixture 
all  at  once.  Stir  lightly  and  quickly 
just  until  flour  is  dampened.  Batter 
will  be  lumpy.  Do  not  over  mix  (causes 
tunnels).  Drop  batter  in  greased  muffin 
cups,  filling  %  full.  Bake  in  moderately 
hot  oven  (400°)  20  to  25  minutes. 
Makes  12  medium  muffins. 

For  Blueberry  Muffins,  add  1  cup 
washed  and  well  drained  blueberries 
mixed  with  2  tablespoons  sugar  to  dry 
ingredients  before  adding  liquids. 

For  Cinnamon  Sugared  Muffins,  im¬ 
mediately  roll  baked  muffins  in  melted 
butter  and  then  in  a  mixture  of  sugar 
and  cinnamon. 


Prepare  basic  coffee  cake  dough  am 
place  in  pan.  On  top  arrange  seedei 
quartered  purple  plums  or  apple  slice: 
in  rows  or  in  desired  design.  Sprinkli 
over  top  of  fruit  a  mixture  of  %  cu] 
sugar,  3  tablespoons  flour,  V2  teaspooi 
cinnamon,  and  4  tablespoons  soft  hut 
ter.  Bake  in  a  quick  moderate  ovei 
(375°  to  400°)  about  30  minutes.  Servi 
hot,  cut  in  squares  or  wedges.  Serve: 
6  to  8. 


FILLED  COFFEE  CAKE 

Prepare  Basic  Coffee  Cake  dough 
Spread  y2  of  the  mixture  in  a  greasei 
square  or  round  9-inch  pan.  Top  wit) 
your  favorite  jam  or  half  of  a  Streu 
sel  Mixture  made  by  combining  %  cu; 
brown  sugar,  2  tablespoons  flour, 
teaspoons  cinnamon,  3  tablespoons  sofl 
butter,  and  V2  cup  chopped  nuts.  Scat 
ter  over  this  about  x/2  cup  raisins  rins 
ed  in  hot  water.  Cover  with  remaininj 
batter  and  Streusel  Mixture,  and  bak< 
in  quick  moderate  oven  (375°  to  400 
about  30  minutes.  Serves  6  to  8. 


—  A.  A. 


PICNIC  SALAD 

This  salad  doubles  as  a  main  disl 
and  salad  and  is  suggested  by  Cornell  s 
Extension  Service  FOCUS.  Combine 
pound  frankfurters  cut  in  ^ -inch 
slices,  1  head  lettuce  shredded,  1  green 
pepper  diced,  2  stalks  celery  cut  thin 
Vs  pound  Swiss  cheese  diced,  2  cooked 
potatoes,  6  green  onions  chopped,  2 
tomatoes  cut  in  wedges,  salt,  pepPer> 
1  tablespoon  Worcestershire  sauce,  and 
1  tablespoon  chili  sauce.  Add  French 
dressing  to  taste.  (Stir  it  in  and  use 
enough  to  moisten  the  mixture). 


Lightly  sprinkle  fresh- 


Make  basic  biscuit  dough  with  the 
sugar,  egg,  and  V2  cup  cream  in  place 
of  milk.  After  lightly  kneading  on 
floured  board,  roll  into  a  rectangle 
about  9x15  inches.  Spread  dough  with 
Z3  cup  thick  jam  or  preserves,  or  mix¬ 
ture  of  butter,  sugar,  and  cinnamon. 
Fold  in  thirds  lengthwise  to  make  a 
15x3-inch  rectangle.  Cut  15  one  inch 


baked  Jam  Twists  with 


confectioners'  sugar  be¬ 
fore  removing  from  oven. 
They're  yummy  and  easy 
to  make! 


— Photo:  Betty  Crocker  Kitchens 
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Tlie  Home  Hardener 

By  Nenetzin  White  • 

“ The  Girl  With  the  Green  Thumb ” 


^ HIS  IS  really  the 
Png  "  month  when  you  can 

-y  take  “pleasure  in  gar- 

■'  dening.”  Your  ever¬ 

greens.  shrubs,  trees, 
i/r/r^  perennials  and  annuals 

should  be  in  their 
prime.  You  can  prac¬ 
tically  sit  back  and  relax,  cutting  bou- 

Iquets  for  the  house,  eating  ypur  won- 
Iderful  vegetables,  and  admiring  your 
[green  thumb  (or  lack  of  it). 

A  few  things  need  to  be  checked  dim- 
ling  the  growing  season,  and  one  of 
I  these  is  your  plants’  water  needs.  Wa¬ 
lter  them  if  it  should  become  very  dry. 
Remember,  a  good  soaking  is  what  the 
I  plants  like  .  .  .  not  a  casual  sprinkling. 
[Roots  should  be  cool  and  deep.  A  light 
] sprinkling  tends  to  make  roots  come 
[up  for  water  and  weakens  the  stems  in 
|  the  process. 

I  know  it’s  fun  to  stand  out  on  a 
[nice  sunny  day  and  water  your  plants, 
[children,  and  perhaps  yourself  —  but 
[DON’T.  The  chances  are  that  you  will 
severely  burn  the  plants.  Water  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  so  that  you  won’t 
burn  foliage. 

[Oust  or  Spray  Roses 

Insects  shouldn’t  give  you  too  much 
I  trouble  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but 
keep  a  sharp  eye  out.  Fungus,  mildew, 
etc.,  are  not  usually  prevalent  now,  un¬ 
less  we  get  a  wet,  humid  spell  .  .  .  but 
do  keep  on  dusting  or  spraying  roses. 
It  is  well  to  use  a  combination  fungi¬ 
cide  and  insecticide,  especially  on  Hy- 
i  brid  Teas. 

The  fairly  new  rotary  dusters  are  a 
joy  to  use.  Just  keep  .  turning  the 
handle  slowly,  and  a  nice  even  dust 
cloud  comes  out.  You  will  need  to  squat 
to  get  the  underside  of  the  foliage;  or, 
better  yet,  get  a  good  extension  tube 
with  a  flange  to  direct  the  dust  up  or 
down.  A  fairly  new  type  of  sprayer  is 
the  trombone  sprayer.  This  is  a  tube 
which  you  hold  in  your  left  hand  and 
pump  with  your  right.  It  shoots  a  re¬ 
spectable  stream  to  about  25  feet.  An¬ 
other  new  type,  the  hose  gun  sprayer, 
■s  for  me  the  best.  All  you  do  is  put  the 
Proper  amount  of  spray  material  into 
the  bottle,  fill  to  the  proper  level  with 
water,  attach  your  hose,  and  you  are 
*n  business! 

For  something  to  do  outdoors  in  this 
nice  weather,  cut  old  flower  heads  and 
seed  pods.  This  is  beneficial  to  flower- 
ing  trees  and  shrubs,  but  really  essen¬ 


tial  to  roses,  perennials  and  annuals. 
Your  plants  will  devote  all  their  ener¬ 
gies  to  reproducing  themselves  if  you 
don’t  give  them  a  hand.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  plants  we  grow  for  seed 
or  fruit,  this  isn’t  what  we  are  after. 

Pays  To  Weed 

Keep  your  weeds  under  control  now, 
for  fall  is  Nature’s  time  for  seeding. 
If  you  let  your  weeds  seed,  your  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  increased  a  hundred  or 
thousand  fold.  I  have  always  preferred 
to  hand  weed  when  the  ground  is  soft 
and  moist.  Besides,  it’s  good  for  the 
figure  (male  or  female),  though  I  have 
no  special  argument  with  the  “hoe’ers.” 
Especially  good  around  full  flower  beds 
are  the  diamond  shaped  or  finger  hoes 
.  .  .  much  less  chance  of  cutting  off  a 
prized  plant!  ; 

Most  broad  leaved  weeds  in  your 
lawn  are  easily  killed  by  the  use  of  a 
combined  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  in  some 
form.  This  chemical  causes  the  weeds 
to  grow  to  death,  killing  roots  and  all. 
You  can  spray  or  use  a  powder  in  a 
fertilizer  cart,  but  it  is  important  to 
cover  the  entire  lawn.  Weeds  that  you 
can’t  see  will  be  just  starting  to  ger¬ 
minate.  We  always  do  this  on  our  lawn 
in  early  spring  and  fall,  using  a  com¬ 
bination  of  a  weed  killer  and  plant  food 
mixture. 

Seed  Lawns  Now 

September  is  the  ideal  month  for 
seeding  lawns  and  re-seeding  neces¬ 
sary  areas.  Grasses  grow  in  the  cool 
of  the  fall  nights  and  actually  make 
growth  well  into  the  winter.  The  ideal 
way  to  create  a  lawn  is  to  plant  one 
to  cover  crops  (such  as  rye,  buck¬ 
wheat,  etc. ) ,  plowing  each  under  before 
it  seeds.  This  is  called  green  manure 
and  takes  at  least  a  full  growing  sea¬ 
son,  but  often  is  too  lengthy  for  those 
of  us  who  just  have  to  get  out  of  the 
mud. 

Next  best  is  the  incorporation  of  some 
type  of  organic  material,  such  as  peat 
moss,  vermiculite,  or  manure.  Manures 
should  be  well  rotted,  except  for  winter 
application,  or  when  incorporated  in 
the  plowing,  and  you  will  get  a  nice 
crop  of  weeds  with  all  but  dehydrated 
manures.  Use  a  grass  seed  high  in 
perennial  content,  remembering  that 
annual  seed  is  valuable  in  any  grass 
seed  mixture.  It  comes  up  fast,  break¬ 
ing  up  the  soil,  and  provides  a  bit  of 
shade  for  your  permanent  grasses  .  .  . 
but  it  won’t  be  there  next  year. 


Introducing  Our  Home  Gardener 

ON  THIS  PAGE  is  the  first  of  a  regular  series  of  articles 
on  every  phase  of  home  gardening,  by  Nenetzin  White, 
who  has  often  been  called  the  “Girl  With  the  Green 
Thumb."  Many  American  Agriculturist  readers  may  have 
heard  her  radio  talks  on  gardening  und^r  that  title. 

Gardening  comes  naturally  to  Nenetzin  White.  She  says: 
"I  have  gardened  almost  since  I  could  walk— before  I  went 
to  school.  I  had  a  really  lovely  wild  flower  garden.  Papa 
and  I  would  go  to  the  woods,  and  with  a  berry  basket 
bring  home  my  'treasure'  (of  course  I  had  to  grow  up  and 
learn  more  about  gardening  before  I  realized  that  the  two 
sacks  of  woods  dirt  that  Papa  lugged  home  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  success  of  this  garden)." 
was  natural,  too,  for  Nenetzin  to  marry  a  gardener.  Her  husband  is  Philip 
^hite,  a  graduate  of  Ornamental  Horticulture  at  Cornell  University.  She  says:  "I 
hc>ve  worked  in  this  field  with  him  for  24  years.  We  have  65  acres  of  nursery  stock 
at  oor  home  in  Mecklenburg,  N.  Y.,  and  we  do  landscape  layouts  and  contracting, 
and  have  had  a  garden  store  in  nearby  Ithaca  for  the  past  ten  years.  Believe  it 
0r  "ot,  |  sti||  enjoy  working  with  plants,  and  hope  to  bring  a  little  of  this  joy  to 
American  Agriculturist  home  gardeners." 

*0  coming  issues,  Mrs.  White  plans  to  bring  you  ideas  to  simplify  your  garden- 
ln3/  layouts  for  your  grounds,  ideas  for  Christmas  decorations,  news  of  new 
P|onts,  the  newer  and  better  sprays,  fertilizers,  equipment,  etc.  She  will  welcome 
Questions  from  readers,  and  you  may  write  her  at  this  address:  Mrs.  Nenetzin 
White,  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-G,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Official  Presents  Cooking  Award 
at  New  York  State  Fair 


Won  first  cooking  contest  at  age  thirteen 


When  Mrs.  Herbert  Edwards  wins 
a  cooking  award  she  does  it  in  a 
big  way.  She  won  a  blue  ribbon  and 
a  silver  plate  at  last  fall’s  New  York 
State  Fair.  And  the  ribbon  was 
presented  by  the  Fair  Director 
himself,  Mr.  William  Baker. 

A  prize- winning  cook  since  child¬ 
hood,  Mrs.  Edwards  certainly 
knows  the  importance  of  good  in¬ 
gredients.  She  always  uses  the  best 
— including  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It  rises  so' fast,”  she 
says.  ‘  ‘And  keeps  right  on  my  shelf.” 

Fair  time,  school  time,  harvest 
time . . .  September  is  a  busy  month! 


And  if  you  bake  at  home,  you’ll  find 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
especially  handy  for  the  yeast- 
raised  treats  you’ll  make.  It  stays 
fresh  for  months  right  on  your  shelf. 
And  it’s  so  fast  rising  and  easy  to 
use.  No  wonder  prize- winning  cooks 
depend  on  Fleischmann’s.  Get 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
in  “Thrifty  Three’s.” 


•amt*®1  * 

Tim*****  • 

The  newest  .  .  .  most  stylish 
30-inch  electric  range  available. 
SUPER  GIANT  OVEN  and  re¬ 
movable  ROTISSERIE.  Fully 
automatic,  divided  top  includes 
Red  Hot  'N  Seconds  Unit,  and 
two  Super  Speed  6“  "Kloz 
Koil"  Units.  Smart,  refreshing, 
only  30-inches  wide! 


RANGE  CO. 


6398  Lake  St.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . .$1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  onlv  .  1.00  Shirts  only...  50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Heavy  twill  pants,  sizes 

30  to  36  .  1.50 

Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD. 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  used,  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by 
extra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dept.  E 

P.  O.  Box  385  —  Gloversville,  N.  Y 


Atuftime  .  .  . 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 


when  you  can.  -  ^ 

Tim 

^SYRACUSE 

B 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.  ^ 

IS. 

Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 

ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (  Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston- 
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Rowco’s  portable  power 
driven  brushcutter  is  de-' 
signed  for  rugged  terrain 
.  .  .  cleans  out  brush  up  to 
4"  in  diameter  at  ground 
level.  Safe,  dependable  .  .  . 
Rowco’s  BRUSHKING  is  a 
real  worksaver.  Write  today 
for  name  of  your  distributor 
—  Thousands  in  use.  Litera¬ 
ture  for  your  asking. 


Grosj 
Trimming 
attachment 

DEALERSHIPS  OPEN 

ROWCO 

MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

541  emerald  street 
KEENE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

A  subsidiary  of  Harrington  &  Richardson,  Inc. 
ESTABLISHED  1871 

r  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — - —  —  — - 4 

Please  send  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Rowco  Brushking.  1 

Name  _  1 

Street  &  No _ J 

City  &  State _ 


BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp. 
Port  Washington  44,  Wisconsin 


FOR  DATA  ON  PROFITABLE  BOLENS 
DEALERSHIPS,  WRITE  TODAY! 


Mm 

WORK  in  the  cut 

Wwwlmlrn.  with  engineered 

DAUIED  ba,ance  and 

■  wYVEK  chain  speed 


IN  ONTARIO,  TESTS  PROVED 


CHAIN  SAWS  CUT  FASTER 


Bolens  engineered  balance  and  chain 
speed  give  steady  power  .  .  .  faster, 
easier  cutting  .  .  .  longer  engine, 
chain  and  sprocket  life  .  .  .  more  profit 
out  of  the  woods.  Test  a  rugged  Bolens 
’.  We'll  send  you  name'  of  dealer 
free  catalog.  Write  today. 


■■  is.. 

■:  ft 


Applying  corrugated  steel 
roofing  to  a  pole  type 
farm  structure.  Note  the 
use  of  2  x  4  roofers  or 
nailing  girts  and  the  use 
of  corrugated  sheet  for 
end  wall  covering.  Metal 
covering  enables  the  use 
of  minimum  time  and  ma¬ 
terials  cost  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  storage  buildings. 

—Photo:  U.  S.  Steel 


It's  Your  Most 
Expensive  Building 
Maintenance  Item,  So 


Select  Your  Roofing 
Material  with  Care 

By  E.  W.  FOSS 

(Agricultural  Engineering,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture) 


FROM  most  standpoints  you  will 
probably  choose  either  a  metal  roof 
or  some  type  of  asphalt  felt  product. 
Wood  shingles  are  expensive  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  lay,  and  in  addition  carry 
with  them  a  higher  fire  insurance 
premium.  Slate  and  asbestos  cement 
shingles,  while  used  occasionally,  are 
also  expensive  and  heavy. 

In  some  instances  you  may  want  to 
continue  the  use  of  these  other  prod¬ 
ucts  to  match  those  existing  on  the 
roof  of  adjoining  or  near-by  buildings. 
Another  general  point  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  most  roofing  materials  will  go 
on  easier,  lay  flatter,  and  give  better 
service  if  the  old  roofing  is  removed. 

Pitch  Dictates  Materials 

The  drawing  illustrates  common  roof 
slopes  and  the  limit  of  certain  ma¬ 
terials  for  those  slopes.  You  will  note 
that  flat  slopes  or  pitches  permit  the 
use  of  but  two  materials:  either  the 
19”  selvage  (or  double  covering)  or  the 
“built-up”  roof.  Most  poultrymen  with 
flat  pitched  shell  roofs  use  the  19”  sel¬ 
vage  for  its  low  cost,  ease  of  applica¬ 
tion,  and  freedom  of  trouble. 

This  roofing  calls  for  at  least  1”  fall 
for  each  12”  of  run,  and  is  placed  on  a 
solid  roof  deck.  You  should  use  a  metal 
starting  strip  at  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
roof.  This  permits  you  to  place  a  lad¬ 
der  against  the  roof  edge  without  dam¬ 
aging  the  overhanging  roofing.  Next, 
cut  the  non-mineralized  surface  from  a 


roll  or  part  roll  of  this  roofing  with  a 
knife  or  tin  shears. 

Apply  the  non-mineralized  roofing  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  roof  by  nailing  as 
directed  with  large  headed  galvanized 
roofing  tacks.  The  tacks  should  be  long 
enough  to  just  come  through  the  roof 
boards.  Spruce,  fir,  or  hemlock  roof 
boards  hold  nails  better  than  white 
pine.  Next,  apply  the  asphalt  or  tar  to 
this  first  strip  and  then  lay  the  next 
layer  over  the  asphalted  portion.  Use 
a  roller  to  bring  the  two  surfaces  to¬ 
gether  —  or  thoroughly  walk  over  the 
entire  surface. 

Apply  this  roofing  on  a  warm  day 
(over  70° F)  if  at  all  possible  because 
the  material  is  more  flexible  and  less 
apt  to  tear — and  will  also  lay  flatter. 
Nail  the  upper  portion  (non-mineral¬ 
ized)  of  this  second  layer  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  on  up  the  roof.  When  you  get  to 
the  ridge  or  high  point  of  the  shed 
pitch,  you  will  need  the  mineralized 
strip  cut  from  the  first  strip. 

Metal  Roofs 

While  metal  roofing  is  quite  a  bit 
more  expensive  than  asphalt  shingles 
or  roll  roofing,  the  ability  to  save  on 
roof  decking  brings  its  net  cost  to  a 
much  more  comparative  figure.  The 
time  required  to  lay  metal  sheets  is  an¬ 
other  important  factor,  because  they 
lay  quickly  and  easily.  Above  photo  il¬ 
lustrates  how  you  can  lay  metal  roofing 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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This  display  and  field  demonstration 
of  Oliver  Farm  Machinery  was  set  up 
on  the  farm  of  I*  aroon  and  Sam  Acee, 
near  Westmorland,  New  York.  More 
than  2,500  farmers  and  members  of 
their  families  attended  from  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  and  New  York. 

There  were  demonstrations  right  in 
the  field  with  Oliver  personnel  on 
hand  to  operate  and  explain  equip¬ 
ment  worth  more  than  $250,000. 

There  is  available  free  from  the 
Farm  and  Feed  Salt  Department, 
INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Scranton  2,  Pennsylvania,  a 
new  well-illustrated  booklet  on  a 
simplified  7-step  method  of  improv¬ 
ing  dirt  roads  with  rock  salt.  It  de¬ 
scribes  .an  inexpensive  method  for 
improving  dirt  roads  and  dramatic¬ 
ally  lowering  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  7-step  method  of  stabilization 
can  be  done  with  equipment  owned 
by  or  available  to  the  average 
farmer. 

Convenient  power  take-off,  accu¬ 
rate  thermostatic  control,  complete 
auger  systems— they're  all  features 
on  NEW  HOLLAND'S  new  line  of  crop 
drying  equipment.  The  new  models— 
708  power  take-off,  716  and  718  LP 
gas  dryers,  and  733  grain  drying 
bins— have  just  been  announced  by 
the  company.  The  708  PTO  model  in¬ 
troduces  PTO  convenience  and  indirect 
firing  safety  to  crop  drying  for  the 
first  time.  All  the  operator  does  is 
hook-up  the  PTO,  rev  the  tractor  un¬ 
til  the  voltmeter  registers  115  volts, 
switch  on  the  oil  burner  control,  and 
he's  moving  plenty  of  heated  air  into 
the  green  crop.  There's  no  electric 
wiring  or  installation  to  worry  about. 

Grapes  treated  with  »‘Gibrel’  aver¬ 
aged  $8.80  per  25-pound  lug  while 
other  grapes  averaged  $5.78  in  the 
New  York  City  market  June  23.  Buy¬ 
ers  were  enthusiastic  over  the  larger 
size  and  higher  over-all  quality  of  the 
treated  grapes.  Twelve  bunches  of 
the  larger  ‘Gibrel’  grapes  filled  a  box, 
whereas,  it  took  22  bunches  of  others. 
These  first  ‘Gibrel’  grapes— girdled 
Thompson  Seedless — were  cut  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Officials,  at  MERCK  &  CO., 
INC.,  originators  and  producers  of 
‘Gibrel’,  point  out  that  applications 
of  the  new  plant-growth  substance 
help  produce  a  better  product,  one 
tasting  as  good  or  better  than  the 
smaller  fruit  on  untreated  vines.  The 
use  of  ‘Gibrel’  is  one  development 
from  the  more  than  30  grant-in-aid 
projects  initiated  by  Merck  at  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories  have 
just  released  the  first  four  booklets 
in  their  new  "Little  Disease  Library 
for  poultry  raisers.  These  booklets 
explain  serious  poultry  disease  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  simple  and  interesting 
manner.  They're  spiced  with  clever¬ 
ly  drawn  and  amusing  cartoons.  Ye 
no  facts  have  been  omitted  in  tb'V- 
ing  home  the  enormous  damage 
done  by  disease  and  stress  condi¬ 
tions.  Effective  and  practical  reme¬ 
dies  for  each  disease  are  given. 
Free  copies  of  these  booklets  can  e 
had  by  writing  direct  to  DR.  SAL  ' 
BURY'S  LABORATORIES,  Dept.  A.  A» 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 
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r  an  open  deck.  In  some  instances 
will  need  no  roof  boards  at  all  (on 
.frame  structures)  and  will  lay  the 
al  roofing  directly  on  2x4  roof  girts 
nailers. 

orrugated  steel  roofing  is  stronger 
i  the  "V”  crimp  or  channel  drain 
but  also  costs  more.  Steel  is  also 
nger  than  aluminum  —  and  shrinks 
swells  less  with  temperature 
Bges.  This  expansion  and  contrac- 
tends  to  work  nails  loose.  On  the 
>r  hand,  aluminum  is  just  about  in¬ 
edible  by  weathering  and  never 
is  painting.  From  a  fire  partition 
idpoint,  steel  will  not  melt  under  a 
fire,  while  aluminum  may. 
he  price  of  the  two  are  nearly  com- 
ible.  Aluminum  also  weighs  less,  is 
er  to  handle  and  place,  and  is  a  fast 
ring  roofing  product.  Steel  roofing 
rotected  by  a  zinc  coat  (galvaniz- 
which  will  last  from  15  to  20 
rs.  The  life  of  steel  roofing  can  be 
nded  almost  indefinitely  by  paint- 
every  three  to  five  years. 

Ise  Correct  Nails 

Be  sure  to  use  proper  nails.  Use 
luminum  nails  with  aluminum  roofing 
nd  galvanized  steel  nails  with  galvan- 
:ed  roofing.  The  nails  should  be  long 
nough  to  just  come  through  the  roof 
eck.  Nail  only  through  the  ridges  — 
nd  not  hard  enough  to  form  a  depres- 
ion — but  hard  enough  to  force  the 
lead  head’’  or  neoprene  washer  into 
he  punctured  hol£  of  the  metal  roof. 
Lap  the  metal  on  the  side  and  the 
nds  as  directed  on  the  sheet  that 
omes  with  the  roofing.  If  heavy  rains 
nd  storms  nearly  always  come  from 
ne  direction,  start  laying  the  roof  on 
he  side  away  from  the  wind  so  that 
ain  slides  over  the  laps  rather  than 
eing  driven  under  them. 

[ 1  t 

isphalt  Shingles 

One  of  the  most  popular  roofing  ma- 
erials  for  any  building  with  a  roof 
lope  of  at  least  4”  in  12”  is  some  form 
f  asphalt  shingle.  Strip  shingles  of  the 
exagonal  type,  3-in-one  tab,  and  lock- 
nS  type  are  most  widely  used.  The 
trip  shingles  lay  quickly,  provide 
louble  and  triple  coverage,  look  attrac¬ 
ts,  and  will  last  twenty  years  in  this 
atitude.  The  cost  of  these  strip  shingles 
dll  vary  according  to  the  type,  with 
he  hexagonal  type  being  lowest  cost, 
he  3-in-one  tab  medium,  and  the  lock 
town  highest. 

ft  you  are  in  a  high  wind  area — or 
xposed  location,  give  consideration  to 
he  lock  down  type.  You  can,  and 
'hould,  cement  down  the  tabs'  of  the 
hher  types  if  wind  is  strong  and  the 
°°f  slope  relatively  low. 

Single  coverage  asphalt  shingles  pro- 
a  less  expensive  roof  cover  than 
he  strip  shingles,  and  are  the  ones 
requently  sold  “in  place”  by  itinerant 
°ofers  who  travel  from  town  to  town. 
r"  properly  applied,  they  will  make  a 
'?ht  roof,  but  provide  little  insurance 


from  damage  due  to  their  single  cov¬ 
er.  If  you  obtain  a  contract  price  on  a 
roof  shingling  job,  be  sure  you  specify 
the  type  you  want  and  compare  prices 
on  equivalent  roof  -coverings.  Single 
coverage  shingles  will  weigh  approxi¬ 
mately  130  pounds  per  square  (100 
square  feet)  while  the  strip  shingles 
will  run  up  to  and  over  200  pounds. 
Weight  per  square  is  a  good  index  of 
value  of  asphalt  roof  products. 

Safety  Hints 

If  you  plan  to  apply  your  own  roof¬ 
ing  —  don’t  take  chances.  Falls  from 
roofs  account  for  too  many  farm  acci¬ 
dents. 

1st — Build  proper  staging  —  particu¬ 
larly  for  high  and  steep  roofs. 

2nd — Use  shingle  brackets  on  steep 
roofs  when  laying  asphalt  shingles. 

3rd — Use  a  rope  or  “bosuns  chair” 
when  working  high  up,  particularly  on 
metal  roofs.  Anchor  that  rope  to  some¬ 
thing  solid! 

4th — Use  the  tractor  manure  loader 
to  lift  heavy  roofing  up  to  your  staging. 

5th — Don’t  work  alone! — Have  some 
one  to  assist  you  in  laying  and  placing 
large  sheets- — and  to  help  you  in  case  of 
need. 

6th — Use  only  good  ladders.  Broken 
or  weak  rungs  are  death  traps. 

7th — Don’t  work  in  extremely  cold, 
hot,  or  windy  weather — each  condition 
has  its  extra  hazards. 

And  last  but  not  least — don’t  put  off 
the  job.  The  old  story  of  not  being  able 
to  fix  the  leaky  roof  when  it’s  raining 
and  not  needing  to  fix  it  when  the 
weather  is  fair  is  quite  true;  a  building 
without  a  tight  roof  is  soon  no  building 
at  all.  Good  luck  to  you  on  your  roof¬ 
ing  job. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FALL  RENOVATION  OF 
PASTURES  PAY 

ALL  renovation  of  pastures  consists 
principally  of  disking  the  sod  and 
adding  manure  and  fertilizer.  The  final 
step  is  seeding  down  with  ladino  clover 
as  the  frost  comes  out  of  the  ground 
the  last  of  March  or  early  in  April  next 
year. 

The  basic  purpose  of  fall  renovation 
is  to  re-establish  ladino  clover  In  pas¬ 
ture  plots  without  going  to  the  labor 
and  expense  of  complete  seed  bed  pre¬ 
paration.  The  University  of  Maine  has 
tried  this  method  of  renovation  the  last 
two  falls  and  has  been  exceedingly  well 
pleased  with  the  results.  The  sod  is 
disked  once  and  a  coat  of  manure — 
about  12  tons  to  the  acre, — is  applied, 
along  with  about  600  pounds  of  5-10-10 
fertilizer 'or  its  equivalent. 

In  the  spring,  ladino  clover  seed  is 
broadcast  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  per 
acre.  After  the  area  is  grazed  in  June 
or  cut  for  hay,  another  application  of 
about  600  pounds  per  acre  of  5-10-10  or 
its  equivalent  is  applied.  Soil  which  is 
predominantly  clay  and  on  which  it’s 
difficult  to  maintain  stands  of  ladino 
clover  appear  to  respond  well  to  this 
type  of  treatment. — Ralph  Corbett. 


corrugated  aluminum  sheets  to  fit  the  curve  of  a  Gothic  roof  barn.  Note 
r®of  boards  which  save  lumber  and  expense  as  well  as  providing  a  safe 
Platform.  —Photo:  Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange 


Calf  Scours 


VetStrep®  Granules 


Today’s  best  answer  to  Calf  Scours 


VetStrep  —contains  highly  solu¬ 
ble  granules  of  Streptomycin 
Sulfate  for  convenient  drinking 
water  medication. 

VetStrep  —unlike  other  less  ef¬ 
fective  antibiotics— stays  in  the 
intestinal  tract  at  the  site  of  the 


infection  where  it  acts  against 
the  gram-negative  bacteria  that 
cause  scours. 

VetStrep  —  economical  to  use  — 
remains  at  high,  germ-destroy¬ 
ing  concentrations  from  the 
time  it  is  given  until  excreted. 


For  accurate  diagnosis  of  Calf  Scours  consult  your  veterinarian. 


with  THE  MERCK 
MARGIN  OF  SURETY 


ANIMAL.  HEALTH  PRODUCTS 


Available  wherever  animal  health  products  are  sold  —  or  write  to 
Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chemical  Division,  Rahway,  N.  J.,  for  information. 


©Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 


TOP  TWENTY^farmer 

Tom  LaChance  says: 


" Without  Cooperative  Farm  Credit 
I  never  could  have  made  a  start. 
I  borrow  from  Farm  Credit  and  save 
by  paying  cash” 

Thomas  J.  LaChance  came  to  Connecticut 
from  Maine  during  the  depression.  In 
1944,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  made  a  small 
down  payment  on  his  first  farm. 

Today  he  has  492  acres  —  200  in  pota¬ 
toes,  80  in  wheat,  and  rents  20  for  shade 
tobacco.  Recently  Tom  was  selected  by 
the  U.  S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  one  of  America’s  Outstanding  Young 
Farmers  for  1958. 


"CAN  DO!"  says  Kandoo 

Long-Term  Federal  Land 
Bank  Mortgage  Loans 

thru  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association. 


Tom  LaChance,  second  largest  taxpayer  of 
Somers,  Connecticut,  with  part  of  his  100,000 
bushel  potato  crop,  which  he  packs  in  15- 
pound  bags  and  markets  through  the  Rock¬ 
ville  Farmers'  Potato  Co-op. 

*Are  you  a  Top  Twenty  Farmer- 
or  headed  for  that  goal? 

20%  of  the  Northeast’s  farmers  produce  two- 
thirds  of  the  farm  output!  Like  so  many  in 
this  select  group,  Tom  LaChance  uses  Co-op 
Farm  Credit  as  a  constructive  business  tool 
that  helps  him  make  the  most  of  his  farming 
skill  and  management  ability. 


See  your  local  associations  or  write:  Dept.  A- J 17,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 
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PRODUCTION  11,210M  4.1%  457F,  2X,  305d,  2y9m 

Her  Gold  Medal  sire,  CLYDE  Hill  Master 
King  Fobes  has  40  daus.,  with  76  recs., 
averaging  13,884M  3.8%  527  F  on  a  2X,  305  day, 
mature  equivalent  basis. 

TYPE  Grand  Champion  at  the  1958  NYABC  Show 
♦  Officially  classified  GP— 84  at  3y  4m. 

Her  sire  is  classified  VG  and  has  47  daughters 
classified  with  a  score  of  81.1. 

Her  sire,  Clyde,  is  one  of  the  many  bulls  available  through  NYABC's 
Regular  and  Planned  Mating  Service  programs.  Complete  information 
on  breeding  for  production  and  type  can  be  yours  simply  by  contacting 
your  nearby  NYABC  technician  or  writings 

NEi  Y(M 


IN  PRODUCTION 
&  TYPE  • 


©GRAND 


CHAMPION 


•NOEL  MASTER  PROSPECT  COUNTESS* 


ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC 


P.  O.  Box  528-A  (SUP  Ithaca,  New  York 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


GRANGE  ANNOUNCES 

FEEDING 

that  is  truly  and  completely 

AUTOMATIC 


Here's  completely  automatic  feeding  that  saves 
time,  labor  and  money!  The  Grange  Auger  Bunk 
Feeder,  used  in  combination  with  the  Grange 
Silo  Unloader,  unloads  from  6  to  9  tons  of 
normal  silage  in  an  hour  and  evenly  distributes 
it  in  the  feed  bunks.  A  large  herd  of  cattle 
can  feed  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Enjoy  the  many 
conveniences  of  PUSH-BUTTON  FEEDING  now! 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.  Inc. 

Without  obligation  please 
Free  additional  information. 


Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

send  folders  on 


name:. 


address: 


easy  terms  available 


It  pays  to  buy  new  tex¬ 
ture  dairy  feeds  and 
1959  model  poultry 
feeds  at  your  local 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency 


Based  on  20  Million  Tons 
of  Feed  Experience 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST , 


WANTS  BASEBALL 
GLIDES 

1  WONDER  if  any  of  the  old  time  base¬ 
ball  fans  who  read  your  “Letters  to 
the  Editor”  column  could  be  able  to 
help  in  catching  up  with  some  ancient 
baseball  books.  I  am  trying  to  fill  out  a 
collection  of  the  Reach  and  Spalding 
Official  Baseball  Guides,  published  year¬ 
ly  from  1877  to  1941. 

As  many  .of  the  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scribers  are  naturally  sports-minded 
there  may  be  some  of  these  books  in  the 
hands  of  your  readers  who  may  wish 
to  dispose  of  them.  I  will  gladly  reim¬ 
burse  them  for  any  copies  they  have  to 
offer  and  I  would  be  grateful  if  they 
will  write  me.- — William  Puckner,  83- 
68th  Street,  Guttenberg,  New  Jersey. 

—  A.  A.  — 

HAPPY  HOLDS 

CAN  ASSURE  you  that  no  finer  pa¬ 
per  was  ever  published,  and  it  was 
my  husband’s  favorite,  one  he  enjoyed 
immensely  ....  My  family  subscribes 
also.  Thanks  for  those  happy  reading 
hours. — Mrs.  W.  J.  Pyle,  Hackettstown, 
N.  J. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CRAZY  LAW 

N  THE  editorial  page  I  read  about 
the  new  bill  just  passed  for  New 
York  State,  requiring  all  truck  drivers 
to  have  a  chauffeur’s  license. 

Of  all  the  crazy  laws  passed  this  is 
the  most  ridiculous  and  unenforceable 
I’ve  ever  heard  of.  It  sounds  fantastic! 
I  can’t  see  that  the  chauffeur’s  license 
would  make  truck  driving  any  safer 
than  it  is  now.  Most  farmers  are  care¬ 
ful  with  their  trucks.  It  is  their  produce 
and  their  truck.  They  worked  hard  for 
both. 

I  can’t  understand  how  any  one  in  his 
right  mind  would  attempt  to  enforce 
the  six  months  apprenticeship. 

I  hope  there  will  be  a  change  in  the 
law,  as  many  farmers,  although  basic¬ 
ally  honest,  will  ignore  the  law. — Mrs. 
Wilber  Ma'nder,  Marion,  New  York. 

—  a.  a.  — 

GOLDEX  OPPORTLAITY 

F  THE  silo  companies  don’t  capitalize 
on  this  year’s  weather  they  will  be 
missing  a  golden  opportunity. 

My  son,  Jim,  put  all  his  hay  in  the 
silos  and  part  of  what  I  did  not  have 
room  for  was  spoiled.  The  second  crop 
is  only  about  25%  as  good  as  though 
we  took  it  off  on  time. 

The  loss  on  both  these  counts  would 
more  than  pay  the  interest  on  a  good 
silo.  —  Hugh  Fergus,  Slippery  Rock, 
Pennsylvania. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CHILD  IKEA  NEED  WOBK 


made  some  men  and  women  the  leade 
they  are  today. 

Our  forefathers  walked  to  schoi 
chopped  wood  for  the  wood  boxi 
husked  corn  in  cold  barns  in  the  winti 

Now,  our  children  ride  to  schoi 
watch  television,  and  ride  bicycles, 
little  work  during  the  summer  wh 
farmers  need  some  help  wpuld  not  hu 
any  of  them. 

I  firmly  believe  that  “the  devil  fin 
mischief  in  idle  hands.”  Talk  to  t 
chaplin  at  any  State  prison,  and  yi 
will  find  they  are  worried  because  tl 
greater  number  of  prisoners  today  a 
17  and  under.  They,  the  prisoners,  fe 
that  the  world  owes  them  a  living. 

— Mrs.  William  Pratt,  Stone  Ridge,  N. 

—  A.  A.  — 

GLAD  TO  HELP 

E  wish  to  extend  our  appreci 
tion  to  the  Service  Bureau  f 
your  help  in  obtaining  our  insurant 
in  regard  to  our  heifer,  which  \vi 
rustled  last  October.  On  June  13,  v 
received  a  check  of  $200  insurance  pa 
ment  for  the  heifer. 

My  husband  says  that  we  v  :3 
never  have  received  it  but  for  tl 
American  Agriculturist  Service  Burea 
Thank  you  again  for  your  efficiei 
help.  —  Clarence  and  Florence  V; 
Winkle,  Nichols,  N.  Y . 

—  A.  A.  — 

SMART  IIOHSE 

WAS  reading  the  article  on  Counti 
Stories  in  the  July  5  issue  and  it  r< 
called  a  nice  black  horse  named  Bill 
that  my  parents  had  when  I  wi 
around  seven  or  eight  years  old. 

One  night  in  the  middle  of  Septeir 
ber  came  an  old-time  thundershower- 
no  rain,  just  the  lightning.  It  hit  tl 
barn  and  set  the  barn  on  fire.  Bill 
broke  his  rope  and  met  my  Dad  at  tb 
door.  Dad  thought  he  might  be  able  t 
save  the  other  horses  but  couldn’t,  th 
fire  got  so  bad. 

After  we  moved  to  another  fan 
Mother  used  to  drive  Billy  to  tow 
about  5  or  6  miles  away.  That  littl 
rascal  had  more  tricks,  not  mean  ones 
but  just  like  a  boy  would  have.  Mothe 
would  line  him  out.  He  would  think  u 
another  one:  try  that.  He  was  g oo( 
but  just  full  of  it.  Mother  loved  hin 
He  wasn’t  a  big  horse,  but  could  d 
his  share,  of  work. 

After  Dad  sold  the  farm  because  o 
poor  health  five  years  later  Mothe 
and  I  met  the  man  that  had  Billy-  ^ 
said  “Hello,  Billy.”  That  horse  kne| 
us.  This  man  was  good  to  him  as  " 
were.  Mother  told  Dad  about  it.  I  use 
to  laugh  at  the  things  that  horse  wou< 
do.  He  would  look  around  at  a® 
almost  say,  “Now,  aren’t  I  cute?  « 
was  a  smart  one.— Mrs.  Earle  Churc 
Woodstock,  Vermont 


IN  A  recent  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  I  read  a  letter  from  Elmer 
L.  Lobdell,  Middleburgh,  New  York, 
who  objects  to  laws  permitting  young 
people  to  work.  He  sounds  to  me  as  if 
he  were  mad  at  some  one,  so  he  says 
like  a  child,  “if  you  don’t  want  to  play 
the  way  I  do,  go  home  in  your  own 
yard.” 

I  have  no  idea  of  the  number  of  boys 
and  girls  who  are  in  institutions  today 
due  to  a  lack  of  work.  I  have  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  All  three  sons  have 
worked  on  neighboring  farms.  They 
learned  by  hard  work  that  it  takes 
longer  to  earn  a  dollar  than  it  does  to 
spend  it. 

Too  many  people  try  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  next  generation.  It  was 
through  working  for  what  they  got  that 


—  A.  A.  — 

A  XEW BOOK 

“How  To  Grow  and  Sell  Christina 
Trees”  is  a  new  book  of  175  pages,  wn 
ten  by  James  E.  Lawrence,  assis 
county  agricultural  agent  in  Brook® 
County,  New  York.  It  gives  definite » 
rections  for  planting,  good  location- 
upkeep  and  management,  pruning,  a 
selling.  '  J 

It  is  particularly  aimed  at  people  w 
move  out  from  the  city  in  order  to  1 
in  the  country,  and  who,  in  addition 
a  house  in  which  to  live,  buy  consi 
erable  areas  of  land.  __ 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $2.25  for 
paper  bound  copies,  $3.00  for  ^ 
bound.  Order  your  copy  from  Ou 
Publications,  Box  769,  Bingham 
New  York. 
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A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  trade  show  at  Potato  Field  Day, 


Jane  Havens  Chosen  Queen 
At  25th  Potato  Field  Day 


HE  luck  of  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Growers  held  good 
again.  Never  in  the  25  years  of 
the  Potato  Field  Day  has  there 
been  a  rainy  day.  This  year  it  rained 
the  previous  afternoon  and  also  in  the 
evening  after  the  show,  but  the  weather 
on  August  7th  at  the  Jackson  farm  at 
Savannah,  N.  Y.,  was  perfect.  Esti¬ 
mated  attendance  was  15,100,  the  esti¬ 
mate  being  made  primarily  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  parked. 

An  outstanding  show  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment  caught  the  attention  of  the  men. 
There  were  tractors  from  all  manufac¬ 
turers,  elevators,  wagons,  plows,  har¬ 
rows,  cultivators  and  sprayers,  in  fact, 
tactically  all  types  of  farm  machinery. 

A  number  of  Cornell  extension  spe¬ 
cialists  were  present  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  diseases,  insects,  in  fact, 
any  and  all  problems  which  have  been 
troubling  growers. 

Governor  Harriman  arrived  in  the 
afternoon  and  spoke  briefly.  He  stated 
that  he  was  not  going  to  talk  politics 
and  was  sorry  to  hear  that  potato 
prices  were  low  compared  to  last  year. 
Also  present  was  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
whose  hat  is  in  the  ring  for  Republican 
nominee  for  Governor. 

While  the  machinery  interested  the 
ladies,  too,  they  were  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  the  afternoon  show  in  the 
potato  storage  house.  In  addition  to 
erowning  the  queen,  prizes  were  given 
to  the  winner  in  the  potato  peeling  con¬ 
test.  The  champion  was  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Thawley  of  Belview,  Florida,  who  was 
visiting  last  year’s  champion,  Mrs. 
William  Lasher  of  Lyons.  In  second 


place  was  Mrs.  Burt  Peffer  of  Bliss  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Montgomery  of  Groton 
placed  third. 

Mrs.  Lola  Dudgeon  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  explained  that  scores  were 
based  on  the  time  it  took  to  peel  a 
pound  of  potatoes,  the  thickness  of  the 
peel,  and  the  number  of  defects  left  on 
the  tubers. 

Also  on  the  afternoon  program  was  a 
style  show  put  on  by  a  local  store.  Two 
young  ladies  representing  the  Oil  In¬ 
dustry  exhibited  and  explained  a  num¬ 
ber  of  by-produ  cts  of  oil.  As  always  the 
hit  of  the  style  show  was  made  by  the 
toddlers. 

Phil  Luke  of  Fulton,  New  York, 
former  club  president  and  trade  mana¬ 
ger,  said  that  80  exhibitors  occupied 
every  available  spot  of  the  15  allotted 
acres. 


Mrs.  A.  F.  Thawley  of  Belview,  Florida, 
winner  of  the  Potato  Peeling  Contest. 


|^ese  four  young  ladies  competed  for  the  title  of  "Potato  Queen."  The  one  chosen 
's  °t  the  extreme  right.  She  is  Jane  Havens  of  R.D.  No.  2,  Bath,  New  York.  The  others 
J’°ni  left  to  right  are  Linda  Giles,  Scottsville;  Marilyn  Furman  of  Savannah;  and  Jean 
evner  of  Springville.  The  "Queen"  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mildred  Havens  and  the 
Arthur  J.  Havens.  She  was  valedictorian  of  her  class  at  Prattsburg  Central  School 
0st  June  but  still  found  time  to  be  of  real  help  on  the  500  acres  her  mother  and 
r°fher  operate.  Jane  will  enter  Albany  State  Teachers  College  this  fall. 
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0.  S.  Weather  Bureau  Forecasts  Are 

86%  ACCURATE! 

> 

Everybody  needs  accurate  weather  information.  Forecasts 
based  on  facts  help  you  plan  your  farm  work  wisely. 

The  Best  Weather  Forecasts  Today  Are  Made  By  The  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau.  They’re  right  9  times  out  of  10. 

Northeastern  farmers  can  hear  these  forecasts  on  Weather 
Roundup  at  6:25  and  7:15  A.  M.,  and  at  12:15  and  6:15 
P.  M.,  over  the  Rural  Radio  Network  and  its  affiliated  AM 
Stations. 


FM  STATIONS 

Binghamton 

WKOP 

95.3  me. 

Bristol  Center 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter 

WRRD 

105.1  me. 

Ithaca 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

93.3  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

Whdl-fm 

95.7  me. 

Troy-Albany-Scheneetady 

WFLY 

92.3  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRL 

107.7  me. 

AM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WNBF 

1290  kc. 

Plattsburgh 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Rochester  - 

WVET 

1280  ke. 

Ithaca 

WHCU 

870  kc. 

Schenectady' 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

New  York 

WRCA 

660  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 
Olean 

WHLD 

WHDL 

1270  kc. 

1450  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc. 

Brought  to  listeners  over 

Northeast 
Radio  Network 

Rural  R< 

by 


(Formerly  Rural  Radio  Network) 
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Big  Rancher 


Farming  “Mown  Under” 


COUPLE  of  weeks  ago,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  at  some 


length  with  two  Australian 


farmers:  Mr.  W.  A.  Parhery,  a 


big  dairyman  in  New  South  Wales  on 


the  southeastern  coast,  and  Mr.  G.  L. 
Carter,  a  rancher  with  beef  cattle  and 
sheep,  also  in  the  state  of  New  South 
Wales,  hut  farther  up  in  the  grazing 
country.  Both  of  these  men  were  so  in¬ 
teresting  in  what  they  told  me  about 


farming  and  other  conditions  “down 
under” 


that  I  listened  carefully  in 
order  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Few  of  us  realize  the  great  size  of 
Australia.  It  is  the  smallest  continent, 
hut  still  as  large  as  the  entire  United 
States,  not  counting  Alaska.  What  is 
more  surprising  is  that  Australia  has 
only  about  l/20th  of  America’s  popu¬ 
lation  or  approximately  8  or  9  million 
inhabitants.  The  natives  of  Australia 
were  and  are  blacks  but  the  country 
was  settled  by  people  from  the  British 
Isles,  and  Australia  is  a  member  of 
the  British  Commonwealth,  with  a  lib¬ 


it?  No!  He’ll  smash  right  through  it. 
The  kangaroos  are  not  dangerous  un¬ 
less  you  corner  them.  The  hides  of  the 
large  ones  make  excellent  leather. 

An  animal  which  is  both  wild  and 
tame  in  Australia  is  the  dingo,  a  dog. 
W  hen  wild,  it  is  a  serious  menace  to 
sheep.  A  great  pest  is  the  rabbit.  Rab¬ 
bits  are  not  native,  but  after  they  were 
imported  they  increased  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  they  eat  grasses  in  pastures, 
thus  depriving  the  sheep. 

The  trees  of  Australia  are  mostly 
evergreen  so  that  they  don’t  shed  their 
leaves,  but  many  of  them  do  shed,  their 
bark  throughout  the  year.  There  are 
great  stretches  of  country  practically 
bare  of  any  vegetation,  and  hushes 
and  shrubs  cover  thousands  of  acres. 


Mr.  Carter’s  farm  business  is  entire¬ 
ly  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Bar¬ 
bery’s,  just  as  the  farm  business  in  the 
United  States  differs  so  widely  from 
one  section  to  another.  Mr.  Carter  has 
3.000  acres  on  which  he  has  from  150 
to  200  Herefords.  On  his  ranch,  he 
runs  some  3,000  sheep,  has  300  acres 
of  wheat,  and  on  a  small  irrigated 
section,  he  raises  20  acres  of  alfalfa. 

In  Australia  as  a  whole  there  are 
about  3^2  million  cows  with  17  mil¬ 
lion  beef  cattle,  mostly  in  Queensland 
and  northern  Australia.  The  Angus 
breed  predominates.  There  are  about 
130  million  sheep  in  good  years. 

When  I  was  studying  geography  in 
school,  it  always  interested  me  to  know 
that  the  winters  in  Australia  and  other 
parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere  are 
just  the  opposite  from  ours.  Christmas 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  just  doesn’t 
seem  right.  My  Australian  friends  told 
me,  however,  that  while  it  gets  very 
cold  where  they  live,  they  don’t  have 
much  snow.  One  of  them  bragged  that 
he"' had  been  away  from  home  long 
enough  so  that  he  had  3  summers  in 
a  row — one  before  he  left,  one  here 
because  he  landed  in  the  United  States 
in  May,  and  one  he  would  have  when 
he  returns  to  Australia  this  fall. 

Both  Mr.  Barbery  and  Mr.  Carter 
deplored  the  lengths  to  which  social- 


and  work  with  Australians,  or  “Aus 
sies”  as  they  were  called.  George  i 
enthusiastic  about  them  and  says  the’ 
are  the  nearest  like  our  own  people  0 
any  in  other  countries.  “Aussies,”  sail 
George,  “are  good  men  to  have  at  you 
side  when  you  need  help.”  After  visit 
ing  with  these  two  fine  men,  I  fulh 
check  George’s  opinion  of  “Aussies  * 
for  Mr.  Parhery  and  Mr.  Carter  an 
two  of  the  most  likable  men  I  havi 
ever  met. 


THE  NAUTILUS  MAKES 
HISTORY 


T  HE  SAILING  of  the  American  at 
omic  submarine  Nautilus  fro 
Hawaii  north  and  under  the  great  icefl 
cap  and  the  North  Pole  is  one  of  tin 
most  history-making  events  of  modern 
times.  A  few  days  after  this  event,  the 
Navy  did  it  again  with  the  second  at 
omic  submarine,  the  USS  Skate. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  explorer! 
have  tried  to  find  a  passage  to  the 
rich  Indies  by  sailing  west.  Columbus 
tried  it  and  discovered  the  Americas 
Magellan  (1519-1521)  actually  did  it 
by  sailing  around  the  southern  tip  of 
South  America  and  then  across  the 
Pacific,  with  one  of  his  vessels  finally 
making  the  complete  trip  around  the 
world.  But  that  was  too  far.  So  explor 
ers  kept  trying  to  find  a  northwest 
passage  around  the  top  of  North 


The  leading  industry  of  Australia  is 
the  mining  of  gold  and  tin. 


Has  50  Jerseys 


eral  government  more  or  less  like  that 


of  Canada. 


A  Dry  Country 


One  reason  for  the  comparatively 
small  population  is  the  lack  of  water. 
Great  reaches  of  the  country  are 
deserts,  and  there  is  a  water  shortage 
in  much  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

On  the  continent  itself,  there  are  six 
big  states:  Western  Australia,  South¬ 
ern  Australia,  Northern  Territory, 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Victoria.  Tasmania,  an  island  to  the 
south,  is  also  a  state. 


Strange  Wild  Animals 

There  are  many  strange  and  un¬ 
usual  kinds  of  wild  animals  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  one  of  which  is  the  kangaroo. 
There  are  many  species  of  these,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  size  of  a  rat  to  that  of  a 
man.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Carter  who 
told  me  that  a  large  kangaroo  can 
easily  jump  a  fence — but  will  he  do 


Both  of  my  Australian  friends  visit¬ 
ed  with  me  at  length  about  their  farm* 
ing.  Most  of  the  agriculture  is  in  the 
eastern  and  southeastern  section  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Parbery  has  a  dairy  of 
50  Jerseys  supported  on  225  acres  al¬ 
most  all  tillable.  He  sells  cream 
through  a  cooperative. 

His  farm  is  almost  completely 
mechanized.  He  said  that  dairymen 
there  had  gone  farther  than  we  have 
in  complete  mechanization  with  milk¬ 
ing  machines,  milking  parlors,  and 
pipelines.  There  are  56  dairy  coopera¬ 
tives  in  New  South  Wales,  and  they 
have  a  minimum  dairy  price  guaranty 
with  a  system  of  pooling  which  puts 
everyone  on  the  same  basis,  reduces 
the  criticism,  and  greatly  helps  to  sta¬ 
bilize  the  market.  Up  to  now,  surplus 
has  been  largely  controlled  by  ex¬ 
ports.  The  dairy  health  rules  are  very 
rigid.  Jerseys  predominate  in  the  but¬ 
ter  zone,  but  there  are  other  breeds 
including  Holsteins,  Guernseys,  and 
Ayrshires.  Dairy  feeding  practices  are 
quite  similar  to  what  they  are  here. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Parbery  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  right,  and  I  visit 
about  dairying  "D  own 
Under." 


ism  has  gone  in  Australia  and  the  auto¬ 
cratic,  monopolistic  power  of  the 
labor  unions.  Both  of  them  wanted 
little  government  mixing  into  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Both  men  agreed  that  while  it  is 
harder  now  than  it  used  to  be  for  a 
young  man  to  get  started  in  farming, 
there  is  still  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
a  young  man  and  his  wife  who  are 
good  managers  and  are  willing  to 
work.  Australia,  like  our  own  West, 
is  a  relatively  young  country,  and, 
therefore,  presents  more  opportunity 
than  the  older,  long-settled  countries. 


Fine  People 


: 


G.  L.  Carter  tells  Editor 
Cosline  and  me  about  how 
they  raise  cattle  and 
sheep  in  Australia. 


Always  when  I  visit  with  people,  I 
realize  that  no  matter  how  important 
their  business  is,  I  am  more  interested 
in  them  as  human  beings  and  in  what 
makes  them  tick.  So  I  asked  my  Aus¬ 
tralian  friends  some  personal  ques¬ 
tions.  They  are  both  tall,  fine-looking 
men,  with  an  atmosphere  of  the  out¬ 
doors  about  them.  Except  for  their  ac¬ 
cent,  they  could  have  been  two  of  our 
farmers  from  anywhere  here  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  They  had  spent  several  weeks  here 
visiting  their  sons,  had  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  this  country,  and  both 
were  enthusiastic  about  America  and 
Americans. 


America.  But  that  was  never  practical 
because  of  the  ice. 

It  was  left  for  Americans  with  the 
Nautilus  gnd  the  Skate  to  make  the 
final  achievement,  only  they  sailed 
east  instead  of  west.  Their  historic 
voyages  open  tremendous  possibilities 
both  commercially  and  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  and  defense  standpoint. 

Navy  Commander  William  R.  An¬ 
derson  told  reporters  that  he  and  his 
crew  could  sometimes  watch  the  ice 
above,  thin  enough  to  pass  the  light  of 
the  bright  day  above.  “A  fascinating 
sight,”  he  said,  “like  clouds  going  by. 
They  moved  swiftly  through  the  Arctic 
water  about  20  knots  per  hour,  above 
them  the  celling  of  ice,  below  them 
buried  valleys  and  mountain  ranges 
of  the  Arctic  Basin.  At  the  Pole,  An¬ 
derson  reported,  the  ocean  was  ap¬ 
proximately  two  and  a  half  miles 
deep. 

We  Americans  can  well  be  proud  0 
this  achievement. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 


My  son,  George,  who  spent  three 
years  with  MacArthur  in  the  Pacific 
area  during  the  second  World  War, 
had  much  opportunity  to  meet,  know 


A  NEW  FARM  hand  from  the  city 
was  told  to  harness  a  mule  one 
winter  morning  in  the  early  hours,  m 
the  dark,  he  tackled  a  cow  instead  0 
the  mule.  The  farmer  shouted  from  tne 
house,  (  9„ 

“Say,  what’s  keeping  you  so  long 


“I  can’t  get  the  collar  over 


the 


mule’s  head,”  shouted  the  new  mam 
“Both  his  ears  are  frozen  solid. 


;§■  American  Agriculturist,  September  6,  1958 


SERVICE  BUREAU 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Hr.  Elwm  M,  Smith,'  Rome  . $  64.40 

(pavment  for  hay) 

Mrs.  John  Liddell,  Ithaca  .  5.00 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Clarence  Van  Winkle.  Nichols  . .  200.00 

(insurance  settlement) 

Mrs.  Claude  Smith.  Delhi  . . .  12.00 

(check  made  good) 

Mrs.  Anna  Lischak,  Marcellos  . .  2.98 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr  Morton  Culver,  W.  Stephentown  .  2.81 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Lloyd  Gates.  Pitcher  . 24.61 

(refund  on  magazines) 

Mrs.  Clayton  S.  De  Pew.  Canandaigua  .  7.96 

(refund  on  drapes) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Kenneth  Pepper.  Granville  Summit  .  55.00 

(Kas  tax  refund) 

Mrs.  Norman  Everett,  Mi  Merton  .  60.00 

(gas  lease  payment) 

Mr.  C.  I.  Reynolds.  Dalton  .  5.00 

(payment  on  account) 

Mr.  Victor  Herr.  Roycrsford  . . . 80.00 

(payment  on  account) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  Alton  Whitehill,  Lyme  .  17.76 

(refund  on  parts) 

Mr.  Ronald  E.  Hadley.  Raymond  _ _  13.70 

(payment  of  garage  charges) 

Mr.  Edwin  M.  Annis,  Suncook  .  62.58 

(lad.  of  account) 

Mr  James  W.  Fife.  Leavitts  Hill  .  33.99 

(Daymen!  on  account) 

Mr.  Harold  E.  Sweet,  Newport  . .  3.25 

(refund  on  strawberries) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Clarence  Z  Rose,  Sunderland  . .  67.50 

(payment  for  hay) 


PROFIT  OR  LOSS? 

"I  wrote  a  song  and  had  it  copyrighted 
and  then  sent  it  to  a  song  publisher. 
Their  charge  to  publish  it  was  about 
$90.00  which  I  couldn't  afford  at  the  time 
so  I  heard  nothing  more  from  them. 
Early  this  year  I  wrote,  requesting  they 
return  the  song,  and  my  letter  was  re¬ 
turned  marked,  'Moved— Left  no  forward¬ 
ing  address.'  Is  there  any  way  of  run¬ 
ning  them  down?  I  would  like  to  get  my 
song  back." 

* 

The  chances  are  that  this  firm  has 
gone  out  of  business.  Our  experience 
with  companies  of  this  sort  is  not  good 
and  we  don’t  know  of  any  instance 
where  a  subscriber  has  benefited  from 
haying  a  song  published  by  such  a 
company.  They  are  willing  to  publish 
any  song  if  they  are  paid  for  it. 

Legitimate  publishers  do  not  charge 
fees;  they  invest  their  own  money  in 
songs  they  think  will  succeed  and  the 
writer  gets  paid  outright  or  on  a  royal¬ 
ty  basis. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SORRY  UK  SM.M  II 


>0  ISAROAIX 

"Recently  a  salesman  for  a  paint  com¬ 
pany  called  on  us  soliciting  candidates  for 
a  franchise-dealership.  he  ontract  they 
presented  is  very  one-sided  and  requires 
an  unconditional  original  purchase  of  ma¬ 
terials  totalling  $600— no  consignment. 

"!  signed  the  contract  and  debentures 
to  receive  $600  worth  of  this  product 
which  may  arrive  any  day.  Since  re-read¬ 
ing  the  contract  we  wonder  if  this  is  a 
good,  lasting  quality  product.  We  have  no 
guarantee  of  the  quality  and  they  have 
evaded  telling  us  of  even  one  place  where 
it  has  been  used. 

I  ’Is  this  a  fraud?  We  would  certainly 
like  to  cancel  this  contract." 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
franchise  idea  but  it  is  sometimes  used 
by  salesmen  to  get  a  person  tied  down 
to  a  contract  which  he  can’t  get  out  of, 
and  which  in  most  cases  he  wants  to 
get  out  of  when  he  understands  it. 

The  danger  is  that  the  product  may 
be  inferior  and  the  dealpr  may  not  be 
able  to  resell  it.  Actually,  he  has  bought 
some  paint  and  must  sell  it  to  get  his 
money  back. 


"Having  read  the  S.B.  page  for  many 
years,  I  thought  perhaps  we  could  get 
help,  too.  Two  high  pressure  salesmen 
talked  my  son  into  signing  a  contract  and 
bank  note  for  a  siding  job,  costing  over 
$1000. 

"He  is  one  who  usually  says  'no'  to  such 
salesmen,  but  this  time  he  signed.  They 
did  use  such  convincing  arguments,  coming 
as  close  as  6"  from  his  face.  Impudent  is 
no  name  for  it. 

"Now,  the  question  is,  can  this  con¬ 
tract  be  broken?" 

As  usual  it  is  doubtful  that  the  con¬ 
tract  can  be  cancelled.  There  is  a  way 
to  say  ‘no’  to  a  salesman  so  he  knows 
you  mean  it  and  so  he  won’t  waste  his 
time.  If  there  is  the  slightest  hesita¬ 
tion  on  your  part,  he  thinks  there  is  a 
chance  and  will  continue. 

Occasionally,  someone  tells  us  he 
signed  to  get  rid  of  a  salesman.  That  is 
just  postponing  trouble.  You  should  not 
buy  anything  from  anybody  that  you 
don’t  want  and  even  if  you  do  want  it, 
you  need  to  be  sure  you  can  pay  for  it. 
Take  the  time  to  check  on  the  company, 
too,  if  you  don’t  know  them. 


825.00  R  K WARD  GOES  TO  MASSACHUSETTS  REARER 


American  AGRicuiruiaOT  w  N?  33854  S02-^62 

SAVINGS  IANK  IUIIDING  ITHACA,  N.Y. 

_ January  23 _ 195S_ 

pAY__EXAClLY  TVfFiNTY-FTYE  AND  00/100  DOLLARS _ 

JKJ  the  order  or 

M  .  $...  25.00 _ 

”r.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Witherell,  Sr. 

Easthampton,  Mass.  A^EKICADL AQElCiimiBISIl  Inc. 


l  t-' 


tHE  RRJT  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 
ITHACA,  NEW  TORI! 


DOUR  boys  broke  into  Witherell’s 
Garage  at  Westhampton,  Mass.,  on 
July  13  and  stole  property  valued  at 
®0l’e  than  $100.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Valter  Witherell  discovered  the  theft, 
bey  called  the  State  Troopers  and  kept 
People  away  from  the  garage  until  the 
r°opers  arrived.  They  could  see  finger- 
Ponts  on  the  glass  which  had  been 
roken  in  the  door  and  also  on  the  mir- 
r°r  on  the  cigarette  machine  which  was 
epen.  \ye  understand  these  prints 
6lped  in  identifying  the  boys,  who  had 
a  So  broken  into  several  other  places; 

for  their  part  in  the  arrest  we  are 
’aPPY  to  present  our  $25. 0Q  reward  to 
’•  &  Mrs.  Witherell.  We  congratulate 
,  ern  for  their  foresight  in  preserving 
lhe  prints. 

Two  of  the  boys  were  juveniles  and 
aVcic  Put  on  probation.  The  third  boy, 
Sea  17)  pleaded  innocent  when  indicted 


but  changed  his  plea  to  guilty  when 
brought  before  Superior  Court'  and  ad¬ 
mitted  driving  the  other  three  to  With¬ 
ered's  Garage.  He  waited  in  the  car  for 
about  20  minutes,  he  said,  and  then 
joined  them  and  helped  carry  the  stolen 
articles  to  the  car.  He  was  sentenced  to 
6  months  in  the  Franklin  County  School 
of  Correction. 

The  fourth  boy,  who  was  21,  pleaded 
innocent  but  was  found  guilty  by  the 
jury  after  three  hours’  deliberation.  He 
was  sentenced  by  Judge  Daniel  D. 
O’Brien  to  1  year  in  the  Northampton 
House  of  Correction.  According  to  a 
local  paper,  Judge  O'Brien  said,  when 
handing  down  the  sentences,  ‘‘One 
reads  of  gangs  in  large  cities,  but  one 
is  appalled  by  them  moving  into  quiet 
Hampshire  County.”  He  added,  ‘‘One  is 
severe  when  it  is  one’s  duty  to  be  se¬ 
vere.” 
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Plan  Your  Milkhouse  Right 
With  This  Easy-To-Use 


MILKHOUSE 


Whether  you  plan  to 
modernize  your  pres¬ 
ent  milkhouse  or  build 
a  new  one,  this  kit  will 
be  a  valuable  help.  It 
enables  you  to  see 
your  milkhouse  as  it 
will  actually  appear 
before  you  spend  a 
penny  on  construction 
or  equipment. 


With  a  Dari-Kool  in  your 
milkhouse  you  will  own  the 
cooler  bought  and  preferred 
by  more  dairymen  than 
any  other  make. 


Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  Dept.  134,  Madison,  Wis. 

Please  send  your  FREE  Milkhouse  Plan  Kit 


Name.. 


The  kit  includes  scale-model  cut-outs  of  bulk  coolers  (all  sizes), 
wash  tanks,  water  heaters,  etc.,  plus  a  graph  sheet  scaled  */2  inch 
to  the  foot.  Sketch  an  outline  of  your  present  or  proposed  milk¬ 
house  on  the  graph  sheet.  Then  arrange  the  cut-outs  to  best  fit 
your  floor  space. 


Plan  Your  Milkhouse 
Right— With  A— 


The  ICE  BANK  COOLER  that  Outperforms 

and  Outsells  them  all ! 


BULK  MILK  COOLER  ( 


Your  Dari-Kool  dealer  will 
show  you  the  facts  and 
figures  that  prove  this 
statement. 


Address..... . . 

Town . State . 

□  i  am  a  Dairy  Farmer  □  I  am  0  Student 


Shows  which  ewes  bred  &  when; 
checks  ram's  potency.  Saves  time, 
money,  space.  Durable,  Jourgensen 
make.  Holds  grease  crayon,  rea, 
black,  green-,  hard  (summer)  or  soft 
(winter).  Harness  $3.75;  crayons 
^aChj50£;_____i—_>_— mmmmm _ _ , 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  or  send 
check  with  order,  including  postage. 


CALIFORNIA 

151  Mission  St.,  San 


Works 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES,  GARAGES, 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Charlotte.  North  Carolina 


Protect  your  silage  with 


FILM 


The  heavy  duty,  low  cost  silo  cap  at  Lumber 
and  Farm  Supply  Dealers  or  Write  Plastics 
Division, 

VISKING  COMPANY,  6733  W.  65th  St, 
Chicago  38,  Illinois,  Division  of  Union 
Carbide  Corporation 

VISQUEEN,  VISKINGand  UN  ION  CARBIDE 
are  registered  trademarks  of  Union  Carbide  Corp. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.63. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  fnr  nil  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  tS<nce  t»77> 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


/ 


-  -r===A  DRAMATIZED  STORY  THAT  COULD  HAPPEN  TO  YOU1.- - - 

,  '  -  '  -  ■  1 

Do  You  Wonder  What  Makes  You 

/ 


Posed  by  professional  model , 


TIRED? 


I  used  to  feel  weak  and  run-down  from  the  moment- 1 
woke  up  in  the  morning  to  the  time  I  tumbled  into  bed 
at  night.  And  believe  me,  I  know  how  miserable  this 
condition  can  be!  Doing  a  full  day's  work  is  hard  enough 
even  when  you  feel  good.  But  trying  to  be  a  good  worker, 
husband  and  father  when  you're  "dead  on  your  feet" 
would  make  any  man  a  nervous  wreck! 

As  if  being  tired  at  night  wasn't  bad  enough,  I  found 
myself  getting  upset  by  almost  everything.  I  was  "touchy" 
in  the  office,  cross  and  irritable  with  my  own  children. 
I'd  start  arguments  with  my  wife  over  the  smallest  things. 
I  finally  realized  that  something  had  to  be  done  —  so 
I  went  to  see  our  family  doctor. 

After  giving  me  a  thorough  examination,  the  doctor 
explained  that  my  tiredness  and  nervousness  was  caused 
by  a  lack  of  important  vitamins  and  minerals  in  my  diet. 
This  deficiency,  he  explained,  caused  men  and  women  to 
feel  run-down  and  irritable.  To  help  correct  my  condition 
he  recommended  I  add  a  good  food  supplement  to  my 
daily  diet. 

That's  when  I  sent  away  for  a  trial  supply  of  Vitasafe 
High-Potency  Capsules  that  I  had  seen  advertised.  In 
just  a  few  short  weeks  my  energy  came  back.  I  felt  like 
a  new  man,  and  I  was  glad  to  continue  with  the  wonderful 
Vitasafe  Plan.  If  you  feel  tired,  nervous  and  miserable  as 
I  did,  why  not  see  how  Vitasafe  Capsules  may  help  you, 
too?  Send  for  your  trial  supply  by  mailing  the  coupon 
today! 


^  just  to  help  cover  shipping  expenses  of  this 


FREE  30  days  supply  HIGH-POTENCY  CAPSULES 


LIPOTROPIC  FACTORS,  MINERALS  and  VITAMINS 


Safe,  Nutritional  Formula  Containing  27  Proven  Ingredients:  Glutamic  Acid,  Choline,  Inositol,  Methionine,. Citrus  Bioflavonoid, 

11  Vitamins  (Including  Blood-Buihling  B-12  and  Folic  Acid)  Plus  1 1  Minerals 


To  prove  to  you  the  remarkable  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Vitasafe  Plan  .  .  .  we  will 
send  you,  without  charge,  a  30-day  free 
supply  of  high  potency  vitasafe  c.f.  cap¬ 
sules  so  you  can  discover  for  yourself 
how  much  stronger,  happier  and  peppier 
you  may  feel  after  a  few  days’  trial!  Just 
one  of  these  capsules  each  day  supplies 
your  body  with  over  twice  tile  minimum 
adult  daily  requirement  of  Vitamins  A, 
C,  and  D  —  five  times  the  minimum  adult 
daily  requirement  of  Vitamin  B-l,  and  the 
full  concentration  recommended  by  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council  for  the  other  four  im¬ 
portant  vitamins!  Each  capsule  contains 
the  amazing  Vitamin  B-12,  a  remarkable 
nutrient  that  helps  nourish  your  body  or¬ 
gans.  Vitasafe  Capsules  also  contain  Glu¬ 
tamic  Acid,  an  important  protein  derived 
from  natural  wheat  gluten.  And  now,  to  top 
off  this  exclusive  formula  each  capsule  also 
brings  you  an  important  dosage  of  Citrus 
Bioflavonoid.  This  formula  is  so  complete 
it  is  available  nowhere  else  at  this  price! 


FILL  OUT  THIS  MO  RISK  COUPON  TODAY! 


J:  VITASAFE  CORP.  .47 

|!  43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

l’  Yes,  I  accept  your  generous  no-risk  offer  under  the 
I*  Vitasafe  Plan  as  advertised  in  American  Agriculturist. 

i: 

I;  Send  me  my  FREE  30-day  supply  of  high-potency 

I;  Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  below: 

jl  Q  Man’s  Formula  Q  Woman’s  Formula 

I  ENCLOSE  25<  PER  PACKAGE  tor  packing  and  postage. 

Jl  Name . ... 

!• 

K  Address . 


i: 

|.  City . Zone . State . . 

j:  This  offer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before  taken  advantage 
I  *  of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one  trial  supply  of  each  formula  per 

IN  CANADA :  394  Symington  Avc.,  Toronto  9,  font. 
(Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions.) 


coupon 

■  • 

I- 


You  can  use  these  Capsules  confidently 
because  U.  S.  Government  regulations 
demand  that  you  get  exactly  what  the 
label  states  —  pure,  safe  ingredients.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  these  ingredients  have 
been  proven  time  and  time  again. 

WHY  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  TRY 
A  30-DAY  SUPPLY  —  FREE! 

So  many  persons  have  already  tried 
vitasafe  c.f.  capsules  with  such  out¬ 
standing  results  ...  so  many  people  have 
written  in  telling  us  how  much  better 
they  felt  after  only  a  short  trial  .  .  .  that 
we  are  absolutely  convinced  that  you,  too, 
may  experience  the  same  feeling  of  im¬ 
proved  well-being  after  a  similar  trial.  In 
fact,  we’re  so  convinced  that  we’re  willing 
to  back  up  our  convictions  with  our  own 
money.  You  don’t  spend  a  penny  for  the 
vitamins!  All  the  cost  and  risk  are  ours. 

AMAZING  PLAN  SLASHES  VITAMIN 
■i  PRICES  ALMOST  IN  HALF 

With  your  free  vitamins  you  will  also 
receive  complete  details  regarding  the 


benefits  of  an  amazing  new  Plan  that 
provides  you  regularly  with  all  the  factory- 
fresh  vitamins  and  minerals  you  will  need. 
You  are  under  no  obligation  to  buy  any¬ 
thing!  If  after  taking  your  free  Capsules 


SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  WOMEN 
Women  may  also  suffer  from  lack  of  pep, 
energy,  and  vitality  due  to  nutritional 
deficiency.  If  there  is  such  a  lady  in 
your  house,  you  will  do  her  a  favor  by 
bringing  this  announcement  to  her  at¬ 
tention.  Just  have  her  check  the 
“Womans  Formula”  box  in  the  coupon. 

for  three  weeks  you  are  apt  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied,  simply  return  the  handy  postcard 
that  comes  with  your  free  supply  and  that 
will  end  the  matter.  Otherwise  it’s  up  to 
us  —  you  don’t  have  to  do  a  thing  —  and 
we  will  see  that  you  get  your  monthly 
supplier  of  capsules  on  time  for  as  long 
as  you  wish,  at  the  low  money-saving 
price  of  only  $2.78  per  month  ( a  saving  of 
almost  50%).  Mail  coupon  now! 


Mail  Coupon  To  VITASAFE  ^CORPORATION, 

43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y.  1 

or  when  in  New  York  visit  the  VITASAFE  PHARMACY,  I860  Broadway  at  Columbus  Circle 
IN  CANADA :  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ontario 


EACH  DAILY  VITASAFE  CAPSULE  FOR  MEN  CONTAINS 


Choline 

Bitartrate  31.4  mg. 
Inositol  15  mg. 

dl-Methionine  ,  10  mg. 
Glutamic  Acid  50  mg. 
Lemon  Bioflavonoid 
Complex  5  mg. 

Vitamin  A 

12.500  USP  Units 
Vitamin  D 

1,000  USP  Units 
Compare  the  richness  of  this 


Vitamin  C  75  mg. 
Vitamin  5  mg. 

Vitamin  B3  2.5  mg. 
Vitamin  Bn  0.5  mg. 
Vitamin  BJ2  2  meg. 
Niacin  Amide  40  mg. 
Calcium 

Pantothenate  4  mg. 
Vitamin  E  2  I.U. 

Folic  Acid  0.5  mg. 
Calcium  75  mg. 

formula  with  any  other  vitamin 


Iron 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Manganese 


30  mg. 
0.04  mg, 
0.45  mg. 
0.5  mg. 


Molybdenum  0.1  mg. 

Iodine  0.075  mg. 

Potassium  2  mg. 

Zinc  0.5  mg. 

Magnesium  3  mg. 

and  mineral  preparation. 


SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  WOMEN  ALSO  AVAILABLE. 
CHECK  COUPON  IF  DESIRED. 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


The  Team 
Approach 


SOIL 

TESTING 


By  N.  C.  BRADY 


Head  Cornell  Agronomy  Department 


A 


REVOLUTION  in  soil  testing  has 
taken  place  in  New  York  State  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  This  revolu¬ 
tion  is  rapidly  changing  the  attitude 
of  all  concerned  with  agriculture  to¬ 
ward  soils  and  the  nutrients  which  must*  be 
added  to  them  to  give  economic  crop  yields. 
What  is  this  revolution?  Why  did  it  come 
about? 

In  the  first  place,  the  revolution  is  seen  in 
the  number  of  soil  samples  being  tested,  and 
the  number  of  farmers  being  served.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  1954  about  8,000  samples  were  run 
by  Cornell’s  Agronomy  Department  soil  test¬ 
ing  laboratory.  Last  year  more  than  35,000 
were  run.  The  number  of  farmers  served  was 
likewise  increased. 


Secondly,  attitudes  toward  soil  testing  are 
changing.  Successful  farmers  see  the  need  for 
this  type  of  “fertility  evaluation”.  Extension 
specialists,  county  agents  and  vocational  ag¬ 
riculture  teachers  look  upon  soil  tests  as  con¬ 
venient  “helpers”  in  their  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  The  fertilizer  industry  personnel  are 
recognizing  that  soil  tests  can  be  used  to  en¬ 
courage  optimum  but  not  excessive  fertilizer 
usage. 

Thirdly,  there  is  an  increased  interest  and 
concern  about  soils  and  crops  generally,  and 
the  need  for  lime  and  fertilizer  to  get  best 
yields.  This  concern  is  forced  by  the  cost- 
Price  squeeze  with  which  our  farmers  are 
faced  today. 

Why  has. this  revolution  in  the  use  of  soil 
tests  taken  place?  Are  the  tests  themselves 
more  refined?  Is  today’s  farmer  a  better  op¬ 
erator  than  the  farmer  of  the  early  1950’s? 
Are  our  educational  efforts  better  today  than 
they  were  five  years  ago?  Slight  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  tests  and  our 
farming  and  educational  methods  may  be 
better  than  five  years  ago,  but  these  changes 


alone  do  not  account  for  the  revolution.  The 
secret  is  teamwork — a  team  approach  to  an 
educational  soil  testing  program. 

New  York’s  soil  testing  team  involves  most 
every  group  which  can  use  soil  testing  in  an 
educational  and  service  program.  It  includes 
Research  Extension  Specialists  at  Cornell,  all 
County  Agents,  Vocational  Agriculture  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers,  agricultural  business  and 
industry  leaders,  United  States  Government 
Agencies  and  most  important  of  all  —  the 
farmers  of  New  York  State. 

Cornell  specialists  have  several  functions 
in  the  soil  testing  program.  They  coordinate 
the  statewide  operations,  make  the  chemical 
analyses  in  the  central  laboratory  at  Ithaca, 
and  set  up  standards  for  interpreting  the  soil 
tests.  They  also  supply  county  and  local 
leaders  and  farmers  with  bulletins,  maps,  and 
other  materials  for  teaching  purposes.  They 
work  as  closely  as  possible  with  county 
agents,  vocational  agriculture  teachers,  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  and  others  interested  in  the 
program. 

At  the  County  level,  the  county  agent  is  the 
program  “coordinator”.  He  also  handles  and 
offers  for  sale  the  special  boxes  in  which  the 
samples  must  be  taken.  Soil  test  “clinics”  are 
held  to  show  others  how  to  take  samples.  At 
these  clinics,  farmers  and  agricultural  leaders 
and  business  men  are  shown  how  the  soil  tests 
can  be  used  to  improve  soil  fertility  pro¬ 
grams.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  county  agent 
makes  the  fertilizer  and  lime  recommenda¬ 
tions  based  on  the  soil  tests,  and  sends  this 
information  to  the  farmer. 

Recent  but  very  effective  additions  to  the 
soil  test  team,  are  over  300  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  teachers  and  over  8,000  vocational  ag 
students  scattered  throughout  our  farming 
communities.  Their  contribution  is  in  two 
major  areas: 

(1)  Education  and 

(2)  Service 

Many  vocational  ag  teachers  throughout 


Vo-ag  students  are  given  instructions  in  the  taking 
of  soil  samples.  They  also  learn  how  to  recognize 
soil  differences  in  the  field. 

the  State  are  using  soil  tests  and  their  inter¬ 
pretation  to  teach  students  about  soils  and 
the  crops  grown  on  them.  Also  students  are 
trained  to  take  soil  samples  properly.  With 
this  training  they  can  take  samples  for  neigh¬ 
borhood  farmers  or  for  cooperating  fertilizer 
dealers.  Last  year  about  15,000  samples  were 
taken  by  vocational  ag  students,  and  it  is 
expected  that  an  equal  number  will  be  taken 
this  year. 

Agricultural  industry  and  business  groups 
are  cooperating  in  two  ways:-  first,  they  help 
supply  factual  information  to  farmers  rela¬ 
tive  to  soil  testing.  Pamphlets,  radio  talks  and 
posters  are  being  sponsored  by  the  National 
Plant  Food  Institute,  and  some  bankers  and 
other  groups  have  shown  an  active  interest. 
Secondly,  sample  boxes  and  guidance  for  tak¬ 
ing  soil  samples  are  given  to  farmers  by  co¬ 
operating  commercial  concerns.  The  GLF  has 
given  sample  boxes  to  its  members  in  large 
numbers  and  interest  in  this  approach  has 
been  expressed  by  at  least  one  other  fertilizer 
firm. 

U.  S.  Government  Agencies  have  cooperat¬ 
ed  very  well  in  making  soil  tests  more  effec¬ 
tive.  For  example,  the  Agricultural  Conser¬ 
vation  Service’s  Program  for  lime  payments, 
is  based  on  the  use  of  soil  tests.  The  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  technicians  are  also  involv¬ 
ed  in  selecting  soils  for  research  to  improve 
soil  tests. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  members  of 
the  entire  Soil  Test  “Team”  are  the  farmers 
of  the  State.  They  are  concerned  with  soil 
tests  from  beginning  to  end.  They  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  recognize  that  different  soils  must  be 
fertilized  differently.  When  they  take  soil 
samples  themselves,  they  are  forced  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  cropping  and  fertilizer  history  of  their 
fields.  When  the  fertilizer  and  lime  recom¬ 
mendations  are  sent  by  the  county  agents, 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Paul  Sturges,  left,  the  designer,  and  Martin  Russak,  owner  of  the  poultry  house. 


Underground  Duct  Tempers 
Ulster  County  Poultry  House 


DT  IS  frequently  said  that  there  is 
nothing  new  in  farming,  but  I 
saw  something  new  when  I  called 
on  Martin  Russak,  High  Falls, 
Ulster  Cdunty,  N.  Y. 


up  free  heat  from  the  ground  in  winter 
before  being  introduced  into  the  house. 
In  summer  the  air  is  cooled  below  the 
outside  air  temperature.  The  fan  brings 
in  3,000  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute. 


His  poultry  house,  126’  x  36’,  has 
thermopane  windows  all  along  the 
south  side,  and  carries  one  bird  per 
square  foot.  The  unusual  feature  is  the 
ventilation  system,  which  was  designed 
by  Paul  Sturges  of  Stone  Ridge,  a  heat 
recovery  specialist.  An  electric  fan  pulls 
air  through  300  feet  of  24”  corrugated 
iron  pipe  such  as  is  used  for  road  cul¬ 
verts.  The  tunnel  is  8’  deep  in  the 
ground,  which  permits  the .  air  to  pick 


The  poultry  house  is  closed  tight  so 
that  only  the  air  pulled  in  by  the  fan 
enters.  During  the  winter  Mr.  Russak 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  interior  at  44 
degrees  most  of  the  time  with  temper¬ 
atures  as  low  as  19  degrees  below  zero 
outside. 

In  good  weather  motorized  dampers 
are  run  by  thermostats  which  permit 
the  fan  to  blow  outside  air  directly  into 
the  house  without  going  through  the 


Aldo  Francescott  and  one  of  his  pens  of  layers.  Looking  into  this  pen  I  was  unable  to 
pick  out  a  single  individual  that  looked  as  though  she  was  a  non-producer. 


Columbia  County  Flock 

Lays  2115  Eggs  Per, Bird 


w 


I  HEN,  along  with  County  Agent 
Bill  Barry,  I  dropped  in  to  see 
Aldo  Francescott,  at  German- 
town,  Columbia  County,  we 
found  him  and  a  helper  building  a  new 
brooder  house.  Aldo  plans  to  raise  three 
lots  of  chicks  per  year,  and  the  space 
he  had  limited  him  to  two  lots.  His  lay¬ 
ing  flock  consisted  of  5,700  leghorns 
that  had  been  producing  for  12  months 
without  a  molt,  and  had  averaged  close 
to  285  eggs  per  bird. 

Aldo  has  a  unique  arrangement  for 
keeping  his  two-story  poultry  house 
cool  in  hot  weather.  Water  is  piped  up 
to  and  trickles  down  the  roof.  He 
doesn’t  have  water  enough  to  keep  it 
running  all  the  time,  but  turns  it  on 
occasionally  for  15  to  20  minutes.  He 
says  it  drops  the  temperature  drastic¬ 
ally.  ‘‘I  can  cool  by  spraying  directly 
in  the  pens,”  says  Aldo,  “but  it  takes 
a  lot  more  time.” 


I  asked  Aldo  what  he  considered  the 
essentials  for  profitable  egg  production 
and  he  listed  the  following: 

1.  Get  the  right  chicks.  (By  that  he 
means  a  strain  that  is  healthy  and 
lays  good-sized  eggs  with  good 
shells.) 

2.  Pick  out  a  good  brand  of  feed, 
stick  to  it,  and  follow  directions. 

3.  A  good  water  system  is  a  great 
help.  (Aldo  has  automatic  water- 
ers.) 

4.  Keep  them  healthy. 

5.  Market  profitably. 

6.  Use  labor  efficiently.  (This  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  one-man  farm.) 

Some  of  Aldo’s  eggs  are  sold  to  re¬ 
tailers  in  Germantown  the  year  round, 
and  buyers  in  New  York  pick  up  the 
balance  once  a  week.  Aldo  doesn’t  have 
a  refrigerated  egg  room,  but  he  does 
keep  the  egg  room  wet  and  as  cool  as 
possible. 


The  interior  of  the  Russak  poultry  house.  Toward  the  rear  you  will  note  the  corru¬ 
gated  iron  piping  which  brings  air  from  the  outside.  Above  it  is  a  deflector  to  help 
spread  the  air.  The  birds  in  front  are  developing  pullets,  and  the  farther  end  of  the 
house  is  full  of  producing  hens. 


tunnel,  the  purpose  being  to  keep  the 
drying  power  of  the  inside  air  inside  the 
house  at  a  high  level. 

In  summer  a  shading  ledge  keeps  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  hitting  the 
floor,  the  house  insulation  keeps  out 


summer  heat,  and  the  earth-cooled  air 
carries  off  the  animal  heat.  On  the  hot¬ 
test  day  last  summer,  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  concentration  of  hens,  the  air 
inside  the  house  was  never  hotter  than 
the  outside  temperature. 


EDITOR  HUGH 


Calls  on  Poultrymeii 


Dick  Hendrickson  and  Suffolk  County  Agent  Walt  Been  standing  on  the  range  on  which 
the  pullets  are  grown. 

Poultry  man  Credits  Alfalfa  . 

With  $1,200  Feed  Savings 


ACK  BEFORE  World  War  I, 
Howard  Hendrikson  started 
farming  at  Bridgehampton, 
Long  Island.  Since  that  time 
changes  have  occurred,  to  meet 
changes. 

Where  the  farm  was  once  in  dairy¬ 
ing,  and  later  beef  cattle,  now  the  chief 


source  of  income  is  poultry.  At  the 
present  time  Howard  and  his  son  Dick 
have  what  is  essentially  a  breeding 
farm.  In  fact,  his  was  one  of  the  first 
farms  certified  and  supervised  in  the 
State,  now  in  its  43rd  year. 

Around  2,400  baby  chicks  are  hatch¬ 
ed  each  week  during  the  spring.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  are  also  sold  as  well  as  a  few 
ready-to-lay  pullets.  The  market  both 
for  chicks  and  table  eggs  is  principally 
Long  Island,  although  hatching  eggs 
have  been  shipped  to  far  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  Spain,  Egypt,  and  South 
America. 

The  breeding  and  laying  flock  num¬ 
bers  5,500,  and  I  was  much  interested 
in  Dick’s  comment  that  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned  the  farm  is  big  enough, 


and  they  have  no  intention  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  size. 

On  the  Hendrickson  farm  the  pullets 
are  raised  on  rotated  alfalfa  range,  and 
are  on  the  same  ground  only  once  in 
five  years.  On  the  range  they  are  hous¬ 
ed  and  tended  in  12  brooder  houses,  and 
what  alfalfa  they  don’t  eat  is  later  cut 
for  hay  to  feed  four  dairy  cows  and 
four  steers.  Dick  figures  that  he  saves 
at  least  $1,200  in  feed  costs  by  using 
the  range.  The  Long  Island  Railroad 
runs  right  past  the  farm,  the  feed  is 
purchased  in  carloads  and,  as  Dick 
says,  “it’s  only  200  feet  to  the  first  lay¬ 
ing  house.” 

On  the  range  the  water  barrels, 
painted  with  aluminum  paint  to  keep 
the  water  cool,  are  filled  once  a  week. 
Feeders  are  filled  twice  a  week. 

Although  the  farm  is  relatively  small 
(45  acres  on  the  home  farm  plus  1 
acres  range)  the  rotated  ranges  make 
it  necessary  to  raise  some  crops,  P11' 
marily  wheat  and  corn,  all  of  which  1° 
fed  to  the  poultry. 
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robber  coons 

MR.  WILSON’S  letter.  “Too  Many 
Coons”  in  the  Aug.  16  issue  could 
have  been  my  own.  We,  too,  were  rob¬ 
bed  of  our  first  planting  of  sweet  corn 
just  a  few  days — or  I  should  say, 
nights — before  it  was  “good  eating”. 
I  believe  that  a  whole  raccoon  family 
descended  on  our  patch  at  once  to 
leave  such  total  destruction  in  one 
night. 

As  to  remedies — an  electric  light 
hung  in  the  patch  only  helps  them  in 
their  work  -A  we  tried  that  —  and  I’ve 
not  heard  of  a  repellent  to  put  on  the 
corn. 

My  father  has  caught  several  coons 
by  putting  honey  on  a  slice  of  bread 
within  a  circle  of  stfeel  traps.  Keep 
your  cats  and  dogs  in  for  the  night  and 
tell  your  neighbors,  too.  A  neighbor 
claims  success  with  an  electric  fence 
strung  close  to  the  ground. 

I  personally  prefer  corn  fritters  to 
coon  meat,  and  if  any  of  your  readers 
are  able  to  harvest  a  few  ears  before 
the  coons  do  —  here’s  my  Grand¬ 
mother’s  recipe. 

Sift — 2  cups  flour,  2  tsp.  baking  pow¬ 
der,  1  tblsp.  sugar. 

Add — 1  beaten  egg,  2  tblsp.  melted 
butter,  1  y2  cups  milk. 

Mix  and  Add — 2  cups  raw  corn. 


fine  thing  but  in  my  opinion  it  needs 
some  changes  to  make  it  worth  any 
help  from  state,  federal  or  agriculture 
sources. — E.  H.  (Name  withheld  by  re¬ 
quest.) 

—  a.  a.  — 

HIRED  MAN’S  HOUSE 

MANY  ARTICLES  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  farm  magazines  and  papers 
about  how  to  keep  young  people  on  the 
farm.  From  personal  experience  I  have 
learned  that  the  inadequate  housing 
provided  by  most  farm  owners  is  one 
of  the  main  problems. 

I  am  an  agricultural  college  gradu¬ 
ate  and  always  liked  farming.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  only  two  in  my  fam¬ 
ily  (my  wife  and  myself)  I  have  on 
several  occasions  had  to  turn  down 
jobs  which  otherwise  were  very  satis¬ 
factory  because  of  the  pooi^  condition 
of  the  living  quarters,  which  are  often 
far  behind  today’s  standard  of  living. 

Of  course,  I  have  also  seen  farms 
with  excellent  housing  for  the  help, 
but  there  are  far  too  few.  Those  places 
always  have  enough  and  dependable 
help  and  little  turnover.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  others  think  about  this. 
— M.W.,  N.Y.  (Name  withheld  by  re¬ 
quest.) 

—  A.  A.  — 

FARM  MACHINERY 
FIGURES 


Bake  on  a  griddle  like  pancakes  and 
'serve  with  butter  or  maple  syrup.  This 
recipe  is  enough  for  about  three  hun¬ 
gry  people.  —  Dorothy  King,  Ballston 
Spa,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

VO-AG  NEEDS  CHANGES 

fJUST  READ  your  editorial  on  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  and  disagree  with 
you  most  sincerely. 

I  have  interviewed  boys  by  the  doz¬ 
ens  and  have  hired  several  boys  to 
work  on  my  farm  summers.  These  boys 
have  no  interest  in  agriculture  what¬ 
soever.  Every  one  of  them  has  scorned 
agriculture  and  any  of  its  related  posi¬ 
tions.  They  take  the  agriculture  cours- 
es  because  to  quote  them,  “It’s  a  snap.” 

I  realize  these  boys  are  still  young 
and  the  school  cannot  be  responsible 
tor  their  actions,  but  can’t  they  weed 
°ut  the  boys  who  are  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  farming  and  those  who  just 
don’t  want  to  take  the  complete 
course  ? 

I’m  sure  farmers’  sons  would  work 
°ut  fine,  but  there  are  not  enough  of 
them  to  fill  the  agriculture  courses 
that  we  have  now.  Of  course  most 
farmers’  sons  nowadays  take  a  com¬ 
plete  high  school  course  and  go  on  to 
agriculture  college. 

I’m  sure  vocational  agriculture  is  a 


IN  BROWSING  through  the  August- 
16  issue  of  American  Agriculturist 
I  was,  of  course,  delighted  to  see  the 
fine  picture  and  comment  in  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  our  new  line  of  farm 
tractors  as  shown  on  the  bottom  of 
page  16.  The  final  paragraph  of  the 
editorial  material  seems  to  me  to  be 
incomplete  and  I  suspect  that  this  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  a  typographi¬ 
cal  error. 

What  Mr.  Keeler  said  was:  “In  1957, 
the  International  Harvester  organiza¬ 
tion — parent  company  and  subsidiaries 
— sold  about  $561,500,000  worth  of  farm 
equipment.  That  figure  does  not  include 
collateral  production.  It  does  not  include 
agricultural  twine.  It’s  just  farm  trac¬ 
tors,  farm  implements  and  service 
parts.  And  that  total  is  somewhere 
around  $150,000,000  more  than  any 
other  company  sold.” 

Your  incomplete  quotation  from  Mr. 
Keeler  indicates  that  we  sold  only 
$150,000,000  worth  of  equipment.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Keeler  also 
stated  that  to  date  our  firm  has  pro¬ 
duced  3(4  million  tractors,  which  is  just 
about  1  million  more  tractors  than  any 
other  company  in  the  world  has  pro¬ 
duced. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  thank  you  for 
the  fine  manner  in  which  you  presented 
the  story  of  our  new  1959  line  of  Har¬ 
vester  farm  tractors,  commercial  trac¬ 
tors  and  farm  equipment.  —  Brooks 
McCormick,  Chicago ,  III. 


AMERICAN  CREOSOTING 
CORPORATION 

112  South  Fifth  Street 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
proudly  announces  the  availability  of 
Pressure  Creosoted  Barn  Poles 
through  its  Subsidiary, 

Federal  Creosoting  Corporation 
at 

AVOCA,  PA.  SIDNEY,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Glenwood  7-6741  Phone:  3-5483 

Dealer  Inquiries  Welcomed. 


This  box  silo  built  of  pressure-creosoted  poles  and  lumber  stands  in  a  feed  barn.  The  cows  feed  themselves. 
The  only  labor— moving  the  gates  and  cleaning.  The  roof  and  sides  are  U.  S.  Steel  Galvanized  Steel  Sheets. 


Put  up  a  box  silo . . . 

Put  down  your  pitchfork 

Pitchforks  and  efficiency  just  don’t  go  together.  Every  day 
more  and  more  good  farmers  recognize  this  fact  and  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Today  box  silos  are  appearing  on  farms  all  over 
the  country.  And  for  good  reasons: 


•  Box  silos  cost  less  to  build. 

•  Box  silos  are  easier  to  fill. 

•  Dairy  and  beef  cattle  feed  themselves. 

•  Cut  silage  feeding  time  to  minutes  a  day. 

•  The  bonus:  more  free  time  and  no  work  pitching  silage. 

Put  up  a  box  silo.  The  pressure-creosoted  wood  will  keep  it 
up  for  years.  One  more  point:  when  ordering  your  posts  and 
lumber,  make  certain  that  they  are  pressure-creosoted  6  to  8 
pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Put  up  a  box  silo  .  .  .  put  down  your  pitchfork. 

See  your  dealer  for  our  booklet,  “Horizontal  Box  Silos,”  or 
write  to  us  direct:  United  States  Steel,  Room  2831,  525  William 
Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania^ 

Note:  U.  S.  Steel  does  not  sell  pressure-creosoted  wood  but  supplies 
creosote  to  the  wood-treating  industry. 


Sales  offices  in  Pittsburgh, 
New  York,  Chicago, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Fairfield,  Alabama 


TRAOEMARK 


GOOD  REASON  TO  VOTE 

OO  many  citizens  fail  to  exercise  their  right 
and  privilege  of  voting  on  Election  Day.  One 
reason,  doubtless,  is  the  feeling  that  one  vote 
more  or  less  doesn’t  matter  much,  heightened 
perhaps  by  the  idea  that  after  all  there  isn’t 
much  difference  between  the  two  parties,  or  the 
candidates  they  put  forward. 

If  I  get  to  sharing  these  feelings  to  even  a 
small  degree,  I  remember  that  nothing  pleases 
a  corrupt  political  machine  so  much  as  a  light 
vote.  That  in  itself  is,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient 
reason  for  going  to  the  polls. 

But  there  are  other  and  deeper  reasons.  Local¬ 
ly,  or  even  nationally,  the  election  of  one  candi¬ 
date  and  the  defeat  of  his  opponent  will  make 
little  difference  in  the  kind  of  government  we 
get.  But  trends,  indicating  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  going,  are  tremendously  important.  The 
stature  of  the  man  himself  should  count  more 
than  the  party  which  nominates  him,  and,  more 
especially,  his  integrity  and  ideals.  I  would  like 
to  cast  my  vote  for  the  man  with  the  following 
beliefs  and  who  is  willing  to  fight  for  them: 

1.  Government  is  mixed  into  too  many  fields  af¬ 
fecting;  us  all. 

2.  Most  government  controls  do  more  harm  than 
good,  and  therefore  what  we  need  is  more 
freedom. 

3.  No  man  should  be  required  to  join  any  organ¬ 
ization  in  order  to  got  or  hold  a  job. 

4.  America  cannot  BUY  the  goodwill  of  other 
countries. 

Let’s  never  forget  that  congressmen  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  opinions  of  voters.  In  general, 
they  believe  that  past  votes  have  reflected 
approval  of  policies  by  their  constituents.  There¬ 
fore,  if  a  majority  —  or  perhaps  even  a  substan¬ 
tial  minority  —  would  subscribe  wholeheartedly 
to  the  ideas  outlined  above,  we  would  surely  see 
a  change  in  the  trend  of  government. 

PRICING  CLASS  III  MILK 

O  ONE  argues  with  the  proposition  that 
dairymen  should  get  the  highest  possible 
price  for  their  milk  consistent  with  market  con¬ 
ditions. 

Periodically  there  are  claims  that  class  III 
milk  used  for  manufactured  products  should  be 
priced  higher.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  profit  from  pricing  it  so  high 
that  markets  will  be  lost! 

An  amendment  recently  approved  did  give  a 
slight  increase  in  the  price  of  class  III  milk.  Al¬ 
ready  there  is  some  talk  that  the  increase  is  too 
small.  At  best,  putting  the  right  price  tag  on 
class  III  milk  is  a  complicated  problem.  At  pres¬ 
ent  studies  of  class  III  milk  pricing  are  being 
made  by  the  USDA  and  State  Colleges  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Their  findings  should  be  accurate  and 
impartial.  Decisions  based  on  incomplete  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  costly. 

The  results  of  the  study  should  help  to  set  a 
class  III  price  which  in  the  long  run  will  return 
to  the  farmer  the  highest  price  warranted  by 
market  conditions.  Putting  the  Class  III  price 
higher  than  that  will  hurt  rather  than  help 
dairymen. 


TOBACCO  PROBLEMS 

^ROWERS  of  tobacco  in  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  are  concerned  over  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  homogenized  binder  which,  they  feel, 
may  force  some  growers  out  of  business.  If  this 
happens,  it  is  generally  predicted  that  much  of 
this  land,  some  of  the  richest  in  New  England, 
will  go  out  of  agriculture  entirely  and  become 
sites  for  homes  and  factories. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  belief  is  the  very  high 
assessment,  which  makes  crop  growing  practical 
only  where  the  crop  has  exceptionally  high  value 
per  acre.  Some  of  the  land,  it  is  said,  will  be  used 
for  growing  nursery  stock  for  midwestern  whole¬ 
sale  markets,  but  as  one  man  put  it:  “if  all  the 
top  land  was  used  for  this  purpese  we’d  have 
a  very  serious  over-supply.” 

To  a  lover  of  good  soil  it  seems  tragic  to  take 
this  type  of  land  out  of  agriculture,  but  if  it  is 
to  be  kept  for  growing  crops,  someone  will  need 
to  do  some  tall  thinking  and  planning. 

TOO  MANY  DEER 

HE  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  points  out 
that  if  the  proposed  New  Jersey  Doe  Day, 
explained  in  our  September  6th  issue,  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  farmers  must  cooperate  by  permitting 
sportsmen  access  to  their  land.  To  this,  Harry 
Frome,  farmer  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Fish 
and  Game  Council,  adds  that  “the  results  will 
be  disappointing  unless  non-farmers  who  own 
land  but  commute  to  New  York  City  jobs  also 
open  their  land  to  hunting.” 

Deer  damage  is  serious  in  New  Jersey,  and 
questions  are  being  raised  as  to  whether  a  one 
day  doe  season  will  reduce  the  herds  to  reason¬ 
able  levels.  Be  this  as  it  may,  giving  sportsmen 
free  access  to  land  will  go  far  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  concession. 

STILL  "A  WAY  OF  LIFE” 

“Farming  is  now  a  business.  It’s  no  longer  a  way 
of  life.” 

O  TELL  the  truth,  I’m  getting  sick  and  tired 
of  hearing  this  statement.  To  be  sure,  farm¬ 
ing  is  more  of  a  business  than  it  was  in  Grand¬ 
pa’s  time.  It  takes  more  capital  to  run  it,  cash 
expenses  are  higher,  and  management  is  more 
important. 

But  to  me  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
farming  is  still  a  way  of  life  is  one  that  every 
family  can  make  for  itself.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  choosing  between  farming  as  a  business  and 
farming  as  a  way  of  life.  We  can  have  both. 

What  is  more,  farming  can  be  a  much  better 
life  than  Grandpa  enjoyed.  Let’s  not  belittle  the 
conveniences  which  make  life  easier.  Let’s  enjoy 
them!  When  it  comes  to  the  business  of  farming, 
let  us  give  it  our  best  efforts,  at  the  same  time 
refusing  to  be  slaves  to  it. 

We  can  insist  that  members  of  the  family 
have  time  to  enjoy  one  another,  to  take  part  in 
church  and  community  activities,  to  learn  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  which  is  all  around  us  — 
in  short,  to  continue  to  make  farming  “a  way  of 
life.” 


—  American  Agriculturist,  September  20,  195g 

CAUSE  OF  HIGH  PRICES 

Why  don’t  you  tell  your  readers  the  truth  about 
prices?  It  isn’t  the  high  wages  of  labor  that  cause 
inflation.  It’s  unreasonable  profits  made  by  business 
and  industry. — M.G.,  R.I. 

^^CTUALLY,  the  cost  of  the  material  things 
you  buy  is  nearly  all  labor.  Raw  materials 
(coal,  steel,  water  power  for  electricity)  cost 
little  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  ground  or  unde¬ 
veloped.  Some  people  who  report  the  labor  cost 
in  an  automobile  as  relatively  low  haven’t  in¬ 
cluded  the  labor  to  mine  the  coal,  dig  the  iron 
and  make  the  steel  and  accessories. 

Cooperatives  who  have  had  experience  in  run¬ 
ning  various  types  of  business,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  find  that  they  have  been  unable  to  run  a 
business  cooperatively  at  substantially  less  cost 
than  the  corporations  with  which  they  compete. 
True,  they  have  made  modest  savings,  but  the 
amounts  give  little  support  to  the  idea  that  the 
tremendous  profits  of  corporations  are  the  cause 
of  high  prices. 

REGISTER  YOUR  PUREBIiEDS 

AIRYMEN  who  own  purebred  Holsteins 
will  be  wise  to  check  into  the  new  registering 
fee  schedule  effective  November  1. 

Briefly,  the  new  regulations  increase  the  fee 
for  registering  animals  over  6  months  of  age,  and 
those  over  24  months  of  age  can  be  registered 
only  after  approval  by  the  executive  committee, 
which,  it  is  planned,  will  be  limited  to  excep¬ 
tional  cases. 

The  fees  for  registering  calves  under  6  months 
of  age  will  not  be  increased  for  members  of  state 
associations  and  the  Holstein  Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  It  will  still  be  $1.50  for  heifers 
and  $2.50  for  bulls. 

It’s  a  good  time  for  Holstein  breeders  to  bring 
registrations  up  to  date.  And  it’s  just  as  good  a 
time  for  owners  of  any  purebred  animals  to  do 
the  same. 

AN  INVESTMENT 

HE  apple  industry,  both  in  the  Northeast 
and  nationally,  plans  an  outstanding  job  of 
advertising  and  publicizing  this  year’s  crop.  The 
USDA  estimate  is  126  million  bushels,  6%  above 
last  year,  but  considerably  srhaller  than  the  large 
crop  of  1949.  Furthermore,  the  Northeast,  with 
more  than  its  share  of  consumers,  has  roughly 
a  million  bushels  fewer  apples  than  at  this  time 
last  year. 

Nationally,  $2,000,000  will  be  spent  on  apple 
advertising  and  promotion,  much  of  it  aimed  at 
school  children,  but  some  in  newspapers,  some 
on  radio,  backed  by  tie-in  advertising  by  manu¬ 
facturers  of  flour,  cheese  and  other  food 
products. 

As  is  too  often  the  case,  considerable  time  is 
spent  on  convincing  growers  to  give  financial 
support  to  these  efforts.  If  you  are  growing 
apples,  why  not  make  this  investment  in  your 
business? 


This  Fall’s  campaign  will  find  both  parties 
claiming  credit  for  “beating  the  recession”  and 
blaming  the  other  for  bringing  it  on. — Author 
unknown 

¥  V  4* 

Youth'  is  a  quality,  not  a  matter  of  circum¬ 
stances. — Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
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POTATO  PROGRAM:  Secretary  Benson  has  announced  a  potato  di- 

version  program  similar  to  last  year  for  po¬ 
tatoes  U.  S.  No.  2  or  better  with  minimum  diameter  of  2  inches,  or  for  long 
varieties,  minimum  diameter  2  inches  or  minimum  weight  of  4  ounces.  Diver¬ 
sion  program  will  be  available  only  in  areas  with  a  definite,  approved  program 
to  provide  consumers  with  only  top  quality  potatoes. 

Subsidy  for  potatoes  diverted  into  starch,  feed  or  flour  will  be  50^  per  cwt. 
up  to  December  1  (last  year  until  December  31),;  400  December  1  to  March  1; 
'300  March  1  to  April  £0.  Starch  factories  have  used  as  much  as  18  to  19  million 
cwt.;  this  year  might  use  as  much  as  20  to  25  million  cwt. 

Reaction  of  growers  varies,  some  arguing  that  it  helps  only  certain  late-pro- 
duRng  areas  and  that  it  tends  to  prevent  needed  acreage  adjustments.  Secretary 
Benson  warns  that  “growers  in  areas  where  acreage  exceeds  the  acreage-mar¬ 
keting  guides  should  not  expect  continued  assistance  of  this  type. 

TB  TESTS:  Commenting  on  TB  testing  which  is  being  done  every  three 
mmmmmmmmmmmtm  years  on  clean  herds,  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Dan  Carey  pointed  out  recently  that  this  testing  is  ex¬ 
pensive  and  could  be  practically  eliminated  in  the  State  if  we  had  an  adequate 
meat  inspection  program  where  post  and  ante-mortem  inspections  could  be 
made.  Then,  whenever  a  diseased  animal  appeared,  a  test  could  immediately 
be  made  on  the  herd  from  which  the  animal  came.  Commissioner  feels  that 
saving  on  cost  of  testing  would  go  far  toward  paying  for  inspection. 


FARM  IMPROVEMENTS:  A  good  time  t0  make  capital  invest- 

ments  lies  just  ahead.  Expenditures  for 
improving  your  farming  operations,  such  as  land,  buildings,  fencing,  machinery 
and  others,  can  be  made  at  lower  cost  during  the  next  few  months  than  during 
the  next  several*  years.  Don’t  let  recession  talk  scare  you.  The  long-time  trend 
of  the  economy  is  up.  You  should  not,  however,  invest  so  much  that  it  endangers 
vour  financial  position. — Doane  Agricultural  Service. 


GAS  TAX  REFUND:  This  is  practically  “the  last  call”  for  applying 
•mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  for  Federal  gas  tax  refunds.  If  you  filed  an  ap¬ 
plication  last  year,  you  should  have  received  Form  2240  by  mail.  If  not,  you  can 
get  one  from  the  office  where  you  pay  your  income  tax.  Until  September  30  you 
can  claim  refund  of  30  per  gallon  on  gas  used  for  farm  purposes  between  July 
30,  1957  and  July  1,  1958. 

BRUCELLOSIS:  Connecticut  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Joseph  Gill 

—  uiiwm— — —  has  notified  all  Connecticut  dairy  plants  of  the  State 
law  requiring  milk  offered  for  sale  in  Connecticut  to  be  produced  from  brucel¬ 
losis-free  animals.  New  York  dairymen  who  sell  milk  in  Connecticut  are  being 
asked  to  dispose  of  any  reactors  immediately  and  to  have  herds  re-tested  within 
30  days.  Otherwise  licenses  to  ship  milk  into  Connecticut  will  be  revoked. 

FEDERAL  BUDGET:  Government  expenses  deserve  the  study  of 

every  voter.  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  esti¬ 
mates  that  Federal  government  expenditures  this  present  fiscal  year  will  total 
$80  billion,  11%  more  than  last  year,  and  a  new  peak  in  peacetime.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  January  Budget  message  asked  for  only  $73.9  billion.  Only  10%  of  the  $6 
billion  increase  went  for  defense,  the  rest  being  widely  scattered  among  various 
government  programs.  With  revenues  down,  a  large  deficit  is  certain,  some  es¬ 
timates  going  as  high  as  $12  billion. 


THE  FOLKS  I  feel  most  sorry  for 
are  those  who  find  life  such  a 
chore  they’re  always  in  a  mood  so 
vile  you  never  see  them  wear  a  smile. 
$  My  neighbor’s  one  of  those  whose 
*  scowl  makes  ev’ry  little  baby  yowl; 
he  always  looks  just  like  a  gent 
whose  wife  has  won  an  argument,  his 
stormy  visage  is  so  black  I’ll  bet  a 
grin  would  make  it  crack.  In  all  the 
years  I’ve  known  that  bird  I  don’t 
think  I  have  ever  heard  a  cheerful 
sound  come  out  of  him,  his  view  on 
ev’ry  subject’s  dim;  his  main  com¬ 
plaint  ’bout  me  has  been  that  I  look 
pleasant  now  and  then. 

I  don’t  care  what  it  is,  by  jing,  that 
guy  finds  fault  with  anything.  What- 
e’er  the  weather  we  might  get,  it’s 
either  much  too  dry  or  wet;  if  one 
day’s  temper’ture  is  not  too  cold,  it’s 
bound  to  be  too  hot.  Sometimes  he 
has  an  awful  pain  about  low  prices 
Paid  for  grain,  but  if  they  rise  a  little  bit,  inflation  fears  give  him  a  fit. 
So  sour  is  he,  if  something  should  make  him  start  feeling  kind  of  good, 
he’d  call  a  doctor  right  away  and  if  the  doc  would  dare  to  say  he  found 
nothing  out  of  whack,  my  neighbor’d  call  the  guy  a  quack. 


How  to  plan  a  low  cost 
barn  cleaner  installation 

Modernizing  your  set-up?  Switching  to 
Grade  "A"?  Here  are  some  planning  tips 
that  can  save  you  money  .  .  .  make  your 
future  work  easier  and  more  profitable. 

by  Joe  Clay 


You’ll  probably  install  a  barn  clean¬ 
er  sometime  within  the  next  few 
years.  Even  though  you  may  not  put 
in  your  cleaner  until  later,  it  will 
pay  you  to  plan  in  advance.  Here 
are  some  steps  that  you  can  take 
now  to  help  you  get  the  best  instal¬ 
lation  at  lowest  possible  cost. 

If  possible,  plan  to  have  cleaner 
run  straight  out  from  end  of  gutter 
instead  of  unloading  from  side  of 
barn.  This  can  save  you  up  to  $150 
in  materials  and  save  your  cleaner 
from  unnecessary  wear  and  load. 


Unload  directly  into  spreader.  You'll  make  a 
trip  to  the  field  and  be  back  in  less  time  than 
you  now  spend  cleaning  by  hand. 


When  running  high  voltage  lines 
into  your  barn,  be  sure  to  place  ter¬ 
minal  as  close  to  the  proposed  loca¬ 
tion  of  barn  cleaner  elevator  as 
possible.  If  you  plan  to  do  wiring  in 
your  barn  between  now  and  the  time 
you  install  your  cleaner,  write  to 
Clay  for  tips.  Providing  for  ade¬ 
quate  wiring  now  can  save  you  up 
to  $50. 

If  building  or  remodeling,  check 
with  your  local  milk  sanitarian  to 
make  sure  that  gutters  are  wide  and 
deep  enough  for  a  gutter  cleaner. 
Design  your  layout  so  that  gutters 
will  run  through  pens.  These  gutters 
can  be  covered  with  a  false  cement 
top  which  can  be  knocked  out  at 
time  of  installation.  Doing  this  now 
can  save  you  $50-$100  later. 


It  pays  to  install  corner  wheels  and  other  ce¬ 
ment  set-parts  well  ahead  of  time  .  .  .  especially 
if  you  do  a  major  remodeling  job. 


If  you’re  building  or  remodeling 
now  and  planning  on  a  cleaner  later, 
it  pays  to  order  parts  that  have  to  be 
set  in  cement  and  install  them  now. 
This  will  save  on  installation  charge 
later.  Also,  when  laying  out  your 
barn,  select  an  elevator  location  that 
has  good  drainage  and  provides  easy 
access  with  a  spreader.  If  possible, 
have  the  spreader  location  on  the 
down  slope  of  a  hill. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  money¬ 
saving  and  trouble-saving  steps  that 
you  can  take  now.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  send  for  Clay’s  free  Plan¬ 
ning  Kit.  It  includes  suggested  floor 
plans  for  20, 30, 40  and  50  cow  bams, 
step-by-step  installation  procedures, 
recommended  concrete  mixtures  and 
even  a  final  check  list  for  all  details 
of  correct  installation. 


This  complete  installation  Planning  Kit  will  help 
you  cut  costs  and  get  a  better  installation. 


Clay  Purchase  Plan  lets  you  put  it 

in  now  .  .  .  Under  new  Clay  Pur¬ 
chase  Plan  you  make  only  a  small 
initial  investment  when  you  install 
your  Barn  Cleaner.  Then,  you  enjoy 
benefits  while  you  are  paying  for 
it.  Ask  your  Clay  Dealer  for  more 
information  or  write  to  Clay  today. 


Typical  CLAY  Feeder  set-up  is  shown  above. 


Free  Planning  Kits  are  also  available 
for  Silo  Unloaders,  Mechanical 
Feeders,  Milking  Parlors  and  Crop 
Driers.  Check  coupon  below. 


I 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

981  PERRY  STREET  •  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 

Please  send  me  free  PLANNING  KITS  on 

□  Barn  Cleaners  □  Crop  Driers 

□  'Silo  Unloaders  □  Mechanical  Feeders 

□  Send  information  on  Clay  Purchase  Plan 


Modern  Equipment  NAME — 
for  easier  farming. 

Address. 


i_ 


State 
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HARVESTS  SHOW  VERTAGREEN 
ADDS  A  PROFIT  TO  PASTURES 
AND  GRAIN! 


Wmm. 


Growers  tried  it,  and  their 
crop  records  proved  that 
special  formula  V ertagreen 
for  commercial  crops  really 
makes  wheat  grow!  Higher 
quality,  more  disease-resis¬ 
tant  grain,  more  bushels  to 
the  acre— you  get  all  these 
Extras  with  Vertagreen. 

Be  sure  at  harvest  time  .  .  . 
fertilize  your  grain  with 
Vertagreen  and  watch  the 
way  this  complete,  better  balanced  plant  food  makes  a 
bigger  harvest  of  higher,  more  improved  quality  grain  for  you. 


A  GREAT  PASTURE 
IMPROVER  — 


Dairy  and  cattlemen  in  this 
area  report  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  pastures  fertilized 
with  Vertagreen  . . .  more 
grazing  per  acre  of  nutri¬ 
tious  forage  for  better  milk 
and  meat  production  per 
cow  at  lower  feed  costs.  So, 
cut  your  livestock  and  milk 
production  costs  .  .  .  raise 
profits. 

Fertilize  pastures  NOW  with  Vertagreen,  for  a  longer 
grazing  period  and  more  productive  livestock. 


SEE  YOUR  FRIENDLY  ARMOUR  AGENT  RIGHT  AWAY! 

“Order  Armour’s  Vertagreen,  the  fertilizer  that  is  worth 
more  because  it  does  more! 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER 


WORKS 


FILM 


protect  best 

Airtight  To  Preserve  and  Protect  Silage, 
Prevent  Spoilage.  At  Lumber  and  Farm  Sup¬ 
ply  Dealers  or  Write  Plastics  Division, 
VISKING  COMPANY,  6733  W.  65th  St., 
Chicago  38,  Illinois,  Division  of  Union 
Carbide  Corporation 

VISQUEEN,  VISKINGand  UNION  CARBIDE 
are  registered  trademarks  of  Union  Carbide  Corp. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sore  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  U.  S.  Government,  Jeeps, 
trucks,  fork-lifts,  tents,  tools,  machinery;  com¬ 
pressors,  gear  reducers,  motors,  typewriters,  hy¬ 
draulics,  tires,  camping  equipment  and  1000’s 
of  other  high-quality  useful  items  that  sell  as 
low  as  I,  2  or  3%  of  the  original  low  Gov’t, 
cost!  Send  $1.00  today  for  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  and  list  of  depots  to: 

AVIATION  SURPLUS  CENTER 
Dept.  A. A.,  Box  789,  York,  Pa. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

NEW  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS  FOR  U/L  MASTER 
LABEL 

Phone  or  write  for  Literature  and  Estimates 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC.  Dept.  AA 

127  NO.  LAKE  AVENUE  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  4-4149 


Power  steering  gives  y0u 
finger-tip  control  for  all- 
day  operation  without 
fatigue  from  steering.  It  is 
available  on  most  new 
tractors,  and  you  can  in¬ 
stall  a  power  steering 
package  on  many  older 
tractors. 

f 
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POWER  STEERING 

Here  To  Stay! 


By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


IS  POWER  steering  worth  $100  to 
$125  on  your  next  tractor — or  even 
■on  your  present  one,  as  an  attach¬ 
ment? 

If  you’ve  never  used  a  tractor  with 
power  steering,  you  might  say  that  you 
can  find  other  places  to  put  that  $100. 
And  you  probably  can.  But  the  simple 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  power  steer¬ 
ing  is  here  to  stay.  In  recent  years, 
some  of  the  major  manufacturers  have 
been  building  in  power  steering  on 
about  80%  of  their  models  on  which 
power  steering  is  available. 

In  keeping  with  the  growing  trend 
of  higher  output  per  man,  our  tractors 
are  getting  bigger  and  bigger.  Front- 
end  loadings  continue  to  increase. 
Front  -  mounted  loaders,  cultivators, 
corn  pickers,  etc.,  can  make  steering 
quite  a  task — especially  the  new  6-row 
cultivators,  for  instance.  In  order  to 
lighten  the  task  of  steering,  some  of 
the  power  of  the  engine  is  used, 
through  hydraulic  pressure.  This  gives 
your  arm  muscles  a  welcome  boost. 

And  for  .those  who  pride  themselves 
in  not  needing  any  hydraulic  help  to 
turn  that  steering  wheel,  let  them  re¬ 
member  that  the  ordinary  steering  gear 
provides  a  considerable  mechanical  ad¬ 
vantage  that  they  accept  without  much 
damage  to  their  pride. 

Pride  and  inertia  are  probably  the 
two  main  real  reasons  that  prevent 
people  from  buying  power  steering  on 
a  good-sized  tractor.  You  have  known 
people  who  make  a  big  virtue  out  of  not 
getting  an  automatic  transmission  in 
an  automobile — while  all  around  them 
are  normal,  happy  people  who  have 
been  enjoying  the  advantages  of  auto¬ 
matics  for  5  to  10  years  or  more.  It’s 
merely  another  case  of  cutting  off  the 
nose  to  spite  the  face  ...  or  of  the 
whole  army  being  out  of  step. 

There  are  some  very  real  advantages 
to  power  steering;  and,  although  they 
may  not  be  easily  or  exactly  measured, 
this  does  not  diminish  their  importance. 
We  are  hearing  more  and  more  about 
fatigue,  these  days.  For  instance,  manu¬ 
facturers  are  spending  thousands  of 
dollars  on  better  seats,  which  cut  down 
fatigue. 

And  power  steering’s  really  great 
contribution  is  probably  that  it  reduces 
fatigue.  Of  course  it’s  important  that 
you  be  able  to  turn  the  wheel  rapidly 
when  necessary,  but  that  need  may  not 
occur  throughout  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  total  time  you  spend  on  the  trac¬ 
tor.  However,  if  you  can  handle  it  like 
a  breeze,  all  day  long,  you’ll  be  less 
“beat”  by  night. 

If  you’re  fresher,  you  can  think  bet¬ 
ter,  sharper,  and  clearer — and  thinking 


is  the  essence  of  your  management, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Earl  Butz,  Dean 
of  Agriculture  at  Purdue  University,  is 
the  most  important  ingredient  of  your 
business. 

Whether  you  operate  the  tractor 
yourself,  or  use  hired  help,  you  will 
probably  find  that  power  steering  is 
well  worth  its  cost.  After  all,  depreci¬ 
ated  over  a  10-year  life,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  only  cost  $15  or  so  per  year.  That 
might  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  im¬ 
proved  employee  morale.  And  if  you 
trade  the  tractor  after  five  years,  you’ll 
probably  get  half  your  investment  back 
in  a  larger  trade-in  allowance.  After 
all,  a  tractor  with  power  steering  will 
be  easier  for  a  dealer  to  sell  as  used 
equipment. 

In  general  you  need  not  be  overly 
concerned  about  the  difference  between 
power  steering  systems  offered  by  the 

★  ★★★★★★★* 

You  can  carve  your  own  tomb¬ 
stone  by  chiseling  in  traffic. 

★  ★★★★★★★* 

various  manufacturers.  In  fact,  many 
designers  have  worked  closely  with 
suppliers  of  steering-gear  and  hydraulic 
equipment  in  developing  power  steer¬ 
ing  for  their  various  models.  And  the 
cost  is  fairly  consistent  throughout  the 
industry. 

You  can,  of  course,  purchase  a  pack¬ 
age  for  installing  power  steering  on 
your  present  tractor.  You  might  well 
ask  whether  such  a  package  has  been 
hard  on  steering  gears — if  your  dealer 
has  sold  any  previously.  After  all,  your 
steering  gears  were  designed  for  “arm- 
strong”  power,  not  the  considerably 
greater  hydraulic  power — and  shorter 
life  is  possible  when  you  put  power 
steering  on.  You  might  also  drive  a 
tractor  that  has  such  a  package  on  it, 
to  see  if  it  responds  rapidly  enough  at 
low  engine  speeds.  This  is  a  problem 
which  may  exist  with  package  systems. 

If  power  steering  is  a  luxury  on  a 
big  tractor,  then  you  must  almost  con¬ 
sider  such  devices  as  extra-cost  hy¬ 
draulic  systems,  extra-cost  easy-riding 
seats,  extra-cost  independent  power- 
take-off  drives,  extra-cost  on-the-go 
speed-change  drives,  etc.,  as  luxuries, 
too.  They  may  be,  but  they  increase 
your  productivity,  reduce  your  fatigue, 
or  are  convenient  enough  to  be  worth 
their  cost  to  you.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  the  world  is  not  interested  hi 
building  monuments  to  people  for  doing 
things  “the  hard  way”— because  “the 
easy  way”  is  usually  a  more  productive 
and  profitable  way. 
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YOU  GET  A  LOT  MORE 
FOR  A  LOT  LESS 
INA 


Yes,  that’s  the  way  3-4  plow  Ford  "Powermaster”  gasoline  tractors 
are  priced  —  priced  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  over  comparable 
models  of  other  3-4  plow  gasoline  tractors.  You  pocket  the  difference! 

You  save  on  2-3  plow  Ford  "Workmaster”  gasoline  tractors,  too. 
They  are  likewise  priced  low— up  to  $47 1  less  than  others  in  this  class.* 

Ford  diesel  tractors?  They  too  are  priced  well  below  others-— 
typical  Ford  values!  Actually,  3-plow  Ford  diesel  tractors  are  in  the 
same  price  class*  as  competitive  3 -plow  gasoline  tractors,  yet  a  Ford 
diesel  tractor  saves  up  to  50%  and  more  in  fuel  costs. 

So  whether  you  prefer  .gasoline,  diesel  or  LP-gas  engines;  2,  3  or 
4 -plow  power;  row  crop  or  all  purpose  types;  Ford  has  ’em,  and 
you’ll  save  Plenty.  Tractor  and  Implement  Division,  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

*Based  on  F.O.B.  factory  suggested  list  prices  of  comparable  gaso¬ 
line  models,  as  published  when  this  advertisement  was  prepared. 


SEE  YOUR  NEARBY  FORD  TRACTOR  DEALER-ask  about  EAST  TERMS! 


over  other  3-4  Plow  Tractors! 


(564)  S 


New  York  Slate  Fair  Results 
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The  Team 
Approach  to 


CHAMPIONSHIPS  in  the  various 
cattle  breeds  at  the  1958  New 
York  State  Fair  were  announced 
as  follows: 

AYRSHIRE 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion — Kenraore 
Vannessa,  Kenmore  Farms,  Hornell,  (N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Kincrest 
Victory  E.,  Melody  Lane  Farm,  Burke, 
N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  Strathglass  Comely 
Annabelle,  Strathglass  Farms,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y. 

Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Village 
Brook  Diamond  High,  Village  Brook 
Farm,  South  Onondaga,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Kenmore 
Red  Coin,  Kenmore  Farms. 

Junior  Champion  —  Clovercrest  Whip 
Cord,  Winford  Chessman,  Ellenburg 
Depot,  N.  Y. 

BROWN  SWISS 

Females: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion — Walhalla 
Her  Marthina,  Raymond  Parker,  Sr.  of 
Woodbourne,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Tamarind’s 
Sarissa  of  Sunset  View,  High  Crest 
Farms,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Junior  Champion  —  Walhalla  Leading 
Denise,  Clayton  McEachron,  Greenwich, 
N.  Y. 

Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion — High  Crest 
Diamond  Jubilee,  High  Crest  Farms. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Pearson’s 
Design,  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Co-op,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  Concord  Gib’s  Fly 
Boy,  J.  D.  Hunt  &  Sons,  Woodbourne. 

GUERNSEY 

Females : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion— McDonald 
Farms  Jolly  Token,  McDonald  Farms, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Gallant 
Belinda,  DeWan  Farms,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  Hanover  Hill  Pre 
Eva,  Henry  I.  Christal,  Yorktown  Heights, 

N.  Y. 

Bulls : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Rogers 
Farm.  V.  Oberlin,  C.  F.  Rogers,  Randolph, 
N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Caumsett 
Tore,  Greystone  Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  McDonald  Farms 
Rival  Ace,  McDonald  Farms,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN 

Females : 

Grand  and  Senior  Champion —  PP  Betty 
Burke  Posch,  Frogmore  Farms,  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 

Reserve  Champion  —  Winfarm  Model 
Alicia,  H.  C.  Winens  and  Son,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  Freebaer  Bonnie 
Pollydora,  Freebaer  Farms,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion — Frogmore 
Royal  Lancer,  Frogmore  Farm,  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion — Skokie  Crea¬ 
tion  Woodmasfer,  Tum-A-Lum  Farm, 
Westerly,  R.  I. 

Junior  Champion  —  Cochran  General 
Emil,  General  Cochran  Farm,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y. 

JERSEY 

Females : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion — Victoria 
Welcome  Trilby,  Heaven  Hill  Farm,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  Bindle’s  Melody, 
Heaven  Hill  Farm. 

Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Prima 
Donna’s  Design,  Heaven  Hill  Farm. 

Junior  Champion  —  Bindle’s  Brilliant 
Lad,  Heaven  Hill  Farm. 

SHORTHORNS 

Females : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Glen 
Cove  Eliza  2nd,  Glen  Cove  Farm,  Worden 
Brothers,  Windsor,  N.  Y. 


Reserve  Senior  Champion  —  Dudsacres 
Augusta  Aggie,  Stewart  Dudley,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion — 
Tulleevin  Countess  A-l,  Tulleevin  Farm, 
Franklin,  O^iio. 

Reserve  Junior  Champion  —  Glen  Cove 
Bridesmaid  2nd,  Glen  Cove  Farm. 

Bulls : 

Grand  and  Junior  Champion — Glen  Cove 
Highland  Lad,  Glen  Cove  Farm. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Monmouth 
Baronet,  Hortensia  Farm,  Holmdale,  N.  J. 

Senior  Champion  —  Glen  Cove  Golden 
Cross.  Glen  Cove  Farm. 

Reserve  Junior  Champion  —  Tu  jay’s 
Royal  Oak,  Tulleevin  Farm. 

ANGUS 

Females : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion — Mahrapo 
Bummer  Maid  5,  Mahrapo  Farm,  Mahwah, 
N.  J. 

Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion — Mahrapo- 
mere  1246,  Mahrapo  Farm. 

Reserve  —  Eilween  Mere  Corneller  73, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Junior — Elation  Barbarosa,  Sir  William 
Farm,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.,  and  Model  Farm, 
Mundelian,  Ill. 

*  HEREFORD 

Females : 

Champion  —  Bay  Special  Lady  24,  Bay 
Manor  Farm,  Lewis,  Del. 

Reserve  —  Tejung  Miss  Woodrow  8, 
Pleasant  Point  Plantation,  Beauford,  S.  C. 

Bulls: 

Grand  Champion  —  H.  H.  R.  Mischief 
117,  Bay  Manor  Farm. 

Reserve  Champion — Bay  Totine  17,  Bay 
Manor  Farm. 

STEERS 

Grand  Champion  steer  was  a  Hereford 
exhibited  by  Cornell  University.' 

SHEEP 

Exhibitors  of  champion  rams  in  the 
various  breeds  were : 

Tunis  —  Brooklea  Farms,  Bath,  N.  Y. ; 
Chevis — R.  C.  Gregory,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. ; 
Long  Wool — George  Lohr,  Romulus,  N.  Y. ; 
Columbia — Harry  Clauss  &  Son,  Canan¬ 
daigua  ;  Rambouillet  —  Twin  Pine  Farm, 
Nichols,  N.  Y. 

C-Merino  Delaine  —  Stumbo  Farms, 
Lima,  N.  Y. ;  Dorset — Part,  Time  Farm, 
Norwich,  N.  Y. ;  Karakul — R.  L.  Harris, 
Fabius,  N.  Y. ;  Oxford  —  George  Lohr, 
Romulus,  N.  Y.  •  Shropshire — Twin  Pine 
Farm,  Nichols,  N.  Y. ;  Hampshire — James 
McGuire,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

Suffolk — Sam  Westlake  &  Sons,  Marys¬ 
ville,  O. ;  Corriedale — Castalia  Farms,  Cas- 
talia,  O. ;  Southdown  —  J.  W.  Cook  and 
Sons,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. ;  Champion 
Wether  —  Robert  Hunt,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; 
Champion  Pen  of  three  Wethers — Robert 
Hunt,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Exhibitors  of  champion  ewes,  by  breeds, 
were : 

Tunis  —  Brooklea  Farms,  Bath,  N.  Y. ; 
Cheviot  —  Mrs.  David  McDowell,  Mercer, 
Pa. ;  Long  Wool  —  David  McDowell, 
Mercer,  Pa. ;  Columbia — Harry  Claress  & 
Son,  Canandaigua;  Rambouillet  —  Charles 
and  Helen  Bunkerhoff,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

C-Merino  Delaine  —  Charles  and  Helen 
Bunkerhoff ;  Dorset  —  Part  Time  Farm, 
Norwich;  Karakul — R.  L.  Harris,  Fabius, 
N.  Y. ;  Oxford  —  George  Lohr,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 

Shropshire  —  James  Lightfoot,  Wood¬ 
bury,  Conn. ;  Hampshire — David  McDowell, 
Mercer,  Pa. ;  Suffolk  —  John  Alexander, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. ;  Corriedale — Castalia 
Farms,  Castalia,  O. ;  Southdown — Judith 
Carnes,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

Championship  ribbons  in  the  swine 
breeds  were  awarded  as  follows : 

Berkshire — Boar  and  Sow  —  John  Bleek 
and  Sons,  Williamson,  N.  Y 
Chester  White  —  Boar  and  Sow — Frank 
L.  Hollier,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 

Duroc  —  Boar  —  Happy  Acres  Farm, 
Waterloo,  N.  Y.  also  All  Boar  Champ : 
Sow — Gary  Gordon,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

Hampshire  —  Boar  —  R.  M.  Warnock, 
Hilton;  Sow — Fred  Cooper,  Reynoldsville, 
Pa.  (all  sow  champion). 


Spotted  Poland  China — Boar — Marion  B. 
Tyler,  South  Byron,  N.  Y. ;  Sow — Richard 
Oderkirk,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

Yorkshire — Boar  and  Sow — C.  J.  Shel- 
midine,  Lurrine,  N.  Y. 

Landrace — Boar — New  York  State  Vet¬ 
erans  Rest  Camp;  Sow — D.  B.  Waggoner, 
Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

—  A.  A.  — 

F.F.A.  .JUDGING 

IX  teams  were  selected  at  the  State 
Fair  to  represent  New  York  State 
Future  Farmers  of  America  at  regional 
and  national  contests  during .  the  next 
three  months.  Approximately  500  boys 
representing  31  schools  participated  in 
the  judging  competition. 

The  winners  and  their  contests  are  as 
follows : 

Vegetable  Crops  —  Joe  Czworka  and 
John  Gadonski,  Attica,  and  David 
Shearing,  Letchworth,  National  Junior 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  meet¬ 
ing,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  Dec.  7-11. 

Dairy  Cattle  —  (1)  Lawrence  Fitts 
and  William  Wright,  Homer;  and  Keith 
Harvej^,  Marathon;  National  Dairy 
Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Sept.  29,  30; 
(2)  —  Peter  DeBlock,  Middletown; 

George  Wood,  Goshen;  and  Stephen 
Kraatz,  Akron;  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Livestock  (judged  swine,  sheep  and 
beef  cattle)  —  Herbert  Sherman  and 
Keith  Wilbur,  Genoa;  and  Lee  South¬ 
ard,  Cato;  National  F.F.A.  Convention, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  15. 

Poultry  —  John  Finley  and  Lewis 
Steck,  Falconer;  and  Fred  Lewis,  West- 
field;  F.F.A.  Convention,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  October  14.  (2)— Paul  Kleinke  and 
Donald  Terhune,  Delmar;  and  John 
Spaulding,  Greenville;  Eastern  States 
Exposition. 

Other  F.F.A.  contest  winners  at  the 
Fair  were:  Field  and  Forage  Crops— 
Robert  Gorton,  Cobleskill;  Walter 
Schager,  Schoharie;  and  John  Miller, 
Sharon  Spfings.  The  team  received  a 
blue  ribbon  and  cash  award. 

High  individual  scorers  were  Alan 
Kruger,  Wellsville,  vegetable  ci’ops; 
Billy  Winchell,  Richmondville,  live¬ 
stock;  Robert  Coene,  Webster,  field 
and  forage  crops;  Kraatz,  dairy;  and 
Klienke,  poultry. 

—  a.  a.  — 

FRUIT  DISPLAYS 

THE  New  York  State  Cherry  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn.,  Inc.  of  Rochester  exhibit 
designed  by  Charles  W.  Howard  of 
Albion,  featuring  the  fabled  story  of  the 
Montmorency  Red  Tart  Cherry,  was 
adjudged  best  in  the  fruit  division  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair,  and  earned 
the  group  the  $1,000  first  prize. 

The  New  York  State  Peach  Growers 
Assn,  display  was  placed  second  in  the 
competition  with  a  cash  award  of  $900 
going  to  the  organization.  Western 
Apple  Growers  Assn.,  Inc.  used  a  theme 
featuring  the  home  of  the  king  of  fruits 
and  won  third  award  of  $800. 

The  Rochester  Area  Growers  Inc. 
used  an  attractive  display  of  a  wide 
variety  of  small  fruits  to  take  the 
fourth  place  award  while  the  fifth  prize 
went  to  New  York  State  Grape  Grow¬ 
ers  Co-operative  of  Penn  Yan. 

—  A,  a.  — 

VEGETABLE  AWARDS 

OCHESTER  and  Genesee  area 
vegetable  packagers  took  down  two 
of  the  top  three  awards  in  the  package 
vegetable  display  competition  during 
the  State  Fair. 

First  prize  money  of  $550  went  to  the 
Onondaga  County  Vegetable  Growers 
Inc.  with  a  display  that  told  the  story 
of  a  bountiful  nearby  local  crop.  Sec¬ 
ond  place  went  to  the  Genesee-Orleans 
Cooperative  Assn.,  Inc.  of  Elba,  New 
York.  The  modern  packaging  display 
earned  $450.  In  third  place  and  winner 
of  $350  in  prize  money  was  the  display 
of  the  Rochester  Area  Growers  Assn. 


SOIL  TESTING 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

farmers  must  obtain  the  proper  kind 
and  amount  of  these  materials  to  give 
the  best  yields. 

What  is  the  net  result  of  this  team 
approach,  if  it  is  continued  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  years  ?  First  and  most  important, 
—farmers  will  know  more  about  their 
soils  and  their  fertilizer  needs.  Further¬ 
more,  they  will  recognize  the  place  of 
soil  tests  as  only  one  of  the  many  tools 
available  to  them  to  improve  their  soil 
and  crop  management  practices.  They 
will  recognize  that  economic  crop  pro¬ 
duction  is  essential  for  their  survival  as 
self-supporting  farmers  and  that  prop¬ 
er  fertilizer  and  lime  useage  is  a  must 
for  economic  crop  production. 

Farmers  in  New  York  State  (and 
other  northeastern  states)  are  urged 
to  make  use  of  soil  tests.  For  specific 
information  in  local  areas,  growers 
should  get  in  touch  with  their  county 
agent.  He  may  supply  sample  boxes 
for  one  dollar  each,  and  give  details 
as  to  how  the  sample  should  be  taken. 
The  county  agent  will  know  of  the.  ac¬ 
tivities  of  vocational  agriculture 
groups,  farm  organizations,  etc.,  and 
can  refer  farmers  to  them  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  taking  samples  and  filling  out 
information  sheets. 

Some  vocational  agriculture  depart¬ 
ments  are  using  soil  testing  as  part  of 
their  high  school  teaching.  The  stu¬ 
dents,  in  cooperation  with  cooperatives 
or  other  fertilizer  concerns,  will  take 
soil  samples  from  fields  of  interested 
farmers.  The  specific  areas  sampled 
will  be  determined  by  the  teaching 
needs,  and  by  the  number  of  samples 
which  the  county  agent  can  handle. 
The  vocational  agriculture  teachers 
will  be  certain  that  the  information 
sheets  containing  cropping  fertilizer 
and  lime  history,  have  been  properly 
filled  out.  The  samples  will  then  be 
submitted  to  the  laboratory. 

When  the  tests  are  completed  at  the 
Central  laboratory  at  Cornell,  the  re¬ 
sults  are  sent  to  the  county  agent.  He 
may  write  each  farmer  individually, 
making  recommendations  on  each  field, 
or  he  may  arrange  for  soil  test  discus¬ 
sion  meetings  with  the  farmers.  These 
discussion  meetings  may  be  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  and  students. 

The  farmers  are  helped  to  make 
their  own  recommendations,  based  on 
soil  tests.  A  new  soil  test  “Slide  Rule," 
developed  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Dunkle  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  will  make  it  easier  for  farmers  to 
do  this.  This  slide  rule  should  be  avail¬ 
able  by  mid-fall. 

Continued  use  of  soil  tests  will  indi¬ 
cate  their  real  value  to  farmers.  All 
must  recognize  that  soil  testing  is  not 
a  panacea,  however.  It  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  rather  a  means  to  an  end, 
— economic  crop  production.  Farmers 
of  New  York  State  should  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  Soil  Testing  Team!! 


COMING  MEETINGS 

Oct.  2-5  —  Fall  Flower  Show  at 
Rhodes-on-the-Pawtuxet,  Edgewood,  R- 
I.  Sponsored  by  R.  I.  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs,  this  is  first  state-wide 
flower  show  in  Rhode  Island  in  19 
years. 

Oct.  7-9— 21st  NEPPCO  Exposition 
and  Convention.  Farm  Show  Building, 
Harrisburg.  Penna 

Oct.  12-15 — National  Home  Demon¬ 
stration  Council  meeting,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Oct.  13-16— National  FFA  Conven¬ 
tion.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

October  17 — 25th  —  American  Royal 
Live  Stock  and  Horse  Show,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Oct.  25  —  New  England  Aberdeen 
Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Bull  Hill  Farm, 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 
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FAIR  TIME  I 


Parades  and  poultry  shows,  band  concerts  and 
barkers  on  the  midway,  fine  livestock  and  flash¬ 
ing  fireworks — and  fun!  Put  them  all  together 
and  you  have  a  fair,  that  wonderfully  happy 
American  institution  that’s  as  much  a  part  of 
farm  life  as  the  seasons. 

We  at  Atlantic  would  like  to  extend  our  best 
wishes  for  success  to  all  the  1958  fairs  everywhere 
•  .  .  not  only  because  they’re  so  enjoyable,  but 
because  our  fairs  play  an  important  part  in  pre¬ 
senting  agriculture  to  the  people  of  our  states. 


You  expect  to  see  the  familiar  Atlantic  sign 
at  a  New  York  State  Fair,  because  high-quality 
Atlantic  products  are  so  much  a  part  of  farm 
life  in  this  state.  And  Atlantic’s  Rural  Salesmen, 
dealers  and  distributors  are  keeping  more  and 
more  farms  on  the  go  every  year. 

Many  farmers  look  to  Atlantic  for  leadership 
in  meeting  their  petroleum  needs— gasoline,  fur¬ 
nace  oil,  kerosene,  motor  oil  and  other  fine  lubri¬ 
cants — because  Atlantic  knows  the  farm. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 


See  your  Atlantic  Weatherman 
each  week  night  on  TV 
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per  ton  through .  October 


Already  popular  with  hundreds  of  profit-conscious 
New  York  dairymen,  Purina’s  Check-R-Board  Dairy 
is  a  special  bargain  RIGHT  NOW! 

You  can  get  acquainted  wjth  this  low-cost  milk  maker 
throughout  October  at  $2  off  regular  low  price  per  ton. 

Try  Check-R-Board  Dairy,  now  that  cows  are  going 
into  the  barn  for  winter  feeding.  See  how  this  re¬ 
search-backed  milking  ration,  designed  for  New  York 
cows  under  New  York  conditions,  helps  cows  pro¬ 
duce  milk  at  a  profit  and  maintain  top  body  condition 
all  winter  long. 


This  special  price  offer  is  confined  to  areas  of  New 
York  State  and  the  northern  fringe  counties  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  where  Purina  Check-R-Board  Dairy  is  sold. 
Get  your  supply  of  Check-R-Board  Dairy  at  the  Store 
with  the  Checkerboard  Sign. 


FEED  PURINA... YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON  THE  CHECKERBOARD  FOR 


Milk-Drinking 

Cows 


NO  S1KIMJ  S  PROBLEM 

WHEN  MY  husband  and  I  read 
about  the  cows  drinking  milk  it 
made  us  laugh.  It  brought  back  the 
experience  we  had  when  we  began 
farming  and  we  hadn’t  thought  of  it 
for  quite  some  time.  It  was  before  we 
shipped  blend' milk. 

We  had  some  good  Holsteins  and 
were  flooded  with  skim  milk.  We  fed 
all  we  dared  to  the  calves,  the  pigs 
and  the  hens.  .  We  even  had  one  old 
horse  who  gratefully  drank  a  bucket 
of  it  each  milking.  However,  it  went 
against  Yankee  thrift  to  waste  any  of 
that  warm  milk,  fresh  from  the  sep¬ 
arator. 


One  morning  Jim  offered  some  big 
pails  of  it  to  the  cows.  A  few  disdain¬ 
ed  it  and  always  did,  while  others 
eyed  it  suspiciously  and  tasted  cauti¬ 
ously.  Finally,  one  plunged  her  nose 
into  it  and  gulped  it  greedily  down.  We 
hastily  offered  the  one  next  to  her  a 
pail  of  it  and  she  partook. 

That  was  the  end  of  our  surplus 
problem.  (Too  bad  it  can’t  be  as  easily 
solved  today).  Those  big  black  and 
white  cows  completely  lost  their  dig¬ 
nity  and  reverted  to  their  youth.  They 
bellowed  lustily  along  with  their  small 
fry  for  their  drink..  Some  of  them 
would  get  down  on  their  knees  to  drink 
from  the  pails  as  little  calves  often  do. 
They  sucked  tongues  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors  and  acted  very  silly.  They  pro¬ 
duced  very  well,  though,  and  gave  it 
all  back  to  us  with  good  measure. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Cosline,  for  giving 
us  this  chance  to  laugh  at  things  which 
have  been  a  long  while  forgotten. 

— Daisy  Dopp,  Glover,  Vt. 


*  *  * 


WANTED  MORE 

YOU  WROTE  about  a  milk  drinking 
cow  and  raised  the  question  as  to 
the  experience  of  other  farmers. 

My  husband  says  he  has  had  two 
cows,  names  Pat  and  Tootsie,  that 
would  drink  any  cow’s  milk  and  en¬ 
joyed  it  and  wanted  more. — Catherin 
Culver ,  Port  Crane,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

COOPERATION 

IN  A  RECENT  issue  of  the  AMERICAN 
Agriculturist,  I  read  in  the  editorial 
page  about  a  cow  drinking  her  own 
milk. 

I  can’t  vouch  for  dairy  cows,  but 
last  fall,  after  we  sold  some  Hereford 
young  stock,  two  of  the  cows  would 
stand  and  nurse  each  another!  Trust 
an  animal  to  know  how  to  meet  an 
emergency !  — -  Crist  ine  B.  Ferrin,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

*  *  * 


MOKE  CREAM? 

YOU  ASKED  about  experiences  with 
giving  cows  milk  to  drink.  We  have 
a  small  farm  with  five  cows.  One  cow 
will  drink  her  own  milk  or  any  other 
cow’s  milk. 

Many  times  when  we  have  extra 
milk  I  give  it  to  “Linda.”  She  looks 
around  in  anticipation  for  milk  but  the 
other  cows  don’t  care  for  any  at  ail 
Last  winter,  during  that  snow  storm 
we  had,  I  tried  giving  the  cows  milk 
to  drink,  as  they  couldn’t  get  to  the 
brook  for  water.  Only  “Linda”  would 
drink  it,  although  a  heifer  took  a  small 
amount.  The  rest  would  rather  g° 
thirsty. 

Also,  giving  a  cow  milk  to  drink  will 
help  produce  more  cream.  We  raise 
veal  calves,  so  the  only  time  I  can 
give  “Linda”  milk  is'  when  we  only 
have  a  few  calves  or  when  we  are  just 
starting  out  a  few  new  “bobs.”  Just 
let  her  see  a  pail  of  milk!  She’s  right 
there  waiting  for  it. — Willis  Armbrust, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
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New  York's  1958  Star  Farmer  and  two  of  his  promising  purebred  Jersey  heifers. 

New  York  Star  Farmer  Is 
Full  Partner  With  His  Dad 


By  ANDRE  LEPINE 

(Teacher  of  Agriculture,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.) 


ROBERT  TAYLOR,  19,  Manlius, 
New  York,  who  was  named  New 
York  Stjite  Star  Farmer  for  1958 
earned  that  honor  (and  the  $200  check 
that  accompanied  it)  through  five  years 
of  hard  work  in  the  F.F.A.  and  on  his 
father’s  farm. 

Entering  the  vocational  agriculture 
department  at  the  Cazenovia  Central 
School  in  the  fall  of  1953,  Bob  already 
owned  a  small  herd  of  purebred  Jerseys 
that  included  two  cows,  two  heifers, 
and  two  calves. 

With  the  aid  and  encouragement  of 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Taylor, 
Bob  increased  his  herd  gradually  so 
that  by  the  time  he  graduated  from 
High  School  in  the  spring  of  1957  he 
owned  six  cows,  three  heifers,  and  three 
calves.  Besides  the  care  of  his  own  pro¬ 
ject  animals,  Robert  helped  or  assist¬ 
ed  in  all  the  work  on  this  purebred 

★  ★★★★★  ★★★ 

Stability  is  more  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess  than  brilliancy. — Richard  Lloyd 
Jones. 

^  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★★★ 


stalls  and  sealed  off  the  ceiling.  Now 
they  have  a  modern  stable  for  30  milk¬ 
ing  cows  and  use  their  old  stable  for 
youi}g  stock  and  dry  cows.  Eventually 
they  hope  to  expand  this  pole  structure 
to  house  50  cows. 

Bob  was  very  active  in  school  affairs: 
Treasurer  and  president  of  his  4-H 
club,  president  of  his  class,  treasurer  of 
the  student  council,  chairman  of  the 
talent  show,  on  the  track  team,  and 
president  last  year  of  the  local  F.F.A. 
chapter. 

Robert  has  won  the  following  Future 
Farmer  Foundation  chapter  medals: 
Soil  and  water  conservation,  dairy 
farmer  and  the  much  coveted  Star 
Farmer  Medal.  1  He  also  won  the 
American  Agriculturist  achievement 
award. 

He  has  been  very  active  on  the  show 
circuit  and  won  many  trophies.  He  has 
also  won  many  laurels  in  both  the  4-H 
and  F.F.A.  dairy '  cattle  judging  con¬ 
tests.  He  has  in  his  barn  now  a  purebred 
Jersey  calf  won  last  summer  by  being 
high  Jersey  judge  in  the  tough  Delhi 
judging  tour;  and  a  purebred  Holstein 
calf  won  for  being  the  outstanding  4-H 
dairy  cattle  judge  in  the  county.  * 


Jersey  farm.  As  early  as  his  junior  year 
in  school  Robert  and  his  father  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  father  and  son 
Partnership  and  made  plans  accord¬ 
ingly. 

At  the  present  tihie  Robert  is  in  full 
Partnership  with  his  father  on  their 
160  acre  dairy  farm  that  carries  a 
bilking  herd  of  34.  Last  year  the  herd 
averaged  7,347  lbs.  of  milk  and  396 
lbs.  of  fat. 

For  the  last  two  years,  Robert  and 
his  father  have  been  active  at  Jersey 
sales  buying  animals  to  expand  and 
improve  the  herd  to  make  it  a  two  man 
operation.  Two  years  ago  they  bought 
a  young  herd  sire  “Volunteer  Confident 
Lyndeir  at  the  world  famous  Brigham 
Farms  in  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  ai^d 
last  spring  they  hought  three  young 
cows  at  the  Western  New  York  con¬ 
signment  sale.  Last  summer  they  jour¬ 
neyed  to  the  Frontenac  dispersal  sale  at 
Kingston,  Ontario,  and  purchased  three 
young  cows  of  the  popular  Brompton 
breeding. 


All  this  buying  along  with  the  raising 
°f  their  own  animals  resulted  in  a  hous- 
lng  squeeze  so  last  fall  they  had  a  60’ 
x  33’  pole  barn  erected  next  to  their 
°1(1  barn.  During  the  fall  and  winter 
Months  Bob  and  his  father  put  in  30  tie 


Last  summer  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Cazenovia  team  that  took  first  place 
on  the  Delhi  judging  tour  and  he  col¬ 
laborated  with  classmates,  Marvin 
Richards  and  Dick  Sears,  in  winning 
the  State  dairy  cattle  judging  cham¬ 
pionship.  Representing  the  New  York 
State  Association  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  he  placed  seventh  in  judging 
dairy  products  and  fourth  in  showman¬ 
ship. 

During  the  fall  of  1956  Robert  was 
one  of  the  New  York  representatives 
at  the  second  annual  4-H  dairy  confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago.  In  1957  he  was  a  Mad¬ 
ison  County  representative  at  the  4-H 
Capitol  Day  in  Albany. 

Last  summer  with  help  of  Russell 
Cary  the  County  agent,  a  partnership 
agreement  was  drawn  up  between  Rob¬ 
ert  and  his  father.  He  purchased  half 
interest  in  all  livestock  and  equipment 
and  eventually  hopes  to  get  equity  in 
the  real  estate. 

With  a  successful  high  school  career 
behind  him,  Robert  Taylor  is  aiming 
for  success  in  the  highly  competitive 
dairy  industry.  A  hard  worker,  with  a 
love  for  dairy  cattle  and  a  sound  back¬ 
ground  in  practical  dairying,  success  is 
the  only  prediction  that  can  be  made 
for  young  Mr.  Taylor. 


Silo  Unloader 


Save  up  to  300  hou 
yearly.  One  unloader  fits 
any  silo  from  12'  to  16'. 
Throws  down  grass  or  corn 
silage  in  any  weather. 


Auger  Feeder 


Evenly  distributes  feed 
complete  length  of  manger. 
Adjustable  for  grain,  grass 
or  corn  silage.  Works  in 
coldest  weather.  Fits  any 
bunk. 


Up  to  3  years  to  pay. 


WRITE  US  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS 


STARLINE,  INC. 


HARVARD,  ILLINO 
Branch  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Mr. 


says  "Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  -  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


Build  only  one  Fire  a  season,  refueling  on  an 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burns 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are  as¬ 
sured  of  safe,  'round-the-clock  heat  at  a 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See  your 
Ashley  dealer  today. 


Only  Offers 

These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Patented  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 


(SOME  DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 
WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS.) 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  z-20,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  toYOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464- H  CAMDEN  1.  N.  J. 


"Grow-’Em"  Milk  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Pood  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Pood  representative 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 


Waverlv.  New  York 


Protect  your  silage  with 


FILM 


The  heavy  duty,  low  cost  silo  cap  at  Lumber 
and  Farm  Supply  Dealers  or  Write  Plastics 
Division, 

VISKING  COMPANY,  6733  W.  65th  St., 
Chicago  38,  Illinois,  Division  of  Union 
Carbide  Corporation 

VISQUEEN,  VISKINGand  UNION  C A  RBIDE 
are  registered  trademarks  of  Union  Carbide  Corp. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84,  7x9  ®  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Touts  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


(568)  12 
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The  Brillion  Cut-All 

relentless 


plus 

stay-with-it  stamina  for  high-speed  shredding! 


SMASHING 

POWER 


This  shredder  puts  the  weight  where  the  work  is  ...  in  the  deep 
reinforced  housing,  blades,  gear-box,  axles  .  .  .  where  the  shocks  of 
heavy  shredding  hit  (and  tear  the  heart  out  of  lightweight  competi¬ 
tors)  .  But  not  the  Brillion  Cut- All!  It’s  battleship-rugged  and  ready 
for  anything  —  3-inch  brush,  down-and-tangled  stalks,  matted  vines 
or  trash.  Here’s  endless  strength,  relentless  smashing  power.  And 
it’s  mower-smooth  because  Brillion  Shockless  Shredding,  exclusive 
slip-clutch  protection,  takes  the  strain  off  your  tractor  and  the 
worry  out  of  steady  heavy  shredding. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  5-foot  Cut- All.  Made  by  Bril¬ 
lion  Iron  Works,  Farm  Equipment  Division,  Brillion,  Wisconsin. 


Here's  why  the  Brillion  Cut-All  is  as 
easy  on  your  tractor  as  a  PTO  mower. 
Exclusive  Brillion  slip-clutch  protec¬ 
tion  prevents  jolts  to  the  tractor  .  .  . 
takes  all  the  strain  out  of  tough 
shredding. 


Brillion  Sure-Shred  60  is  an  economi¬ 
cal,  5-foot  shredder  available  in  pull-type 
or  3-point  hitch  design.  Rugged  as  a  rock 
.  .  .  40  hp  gear  box  ...  1100  RPM  blade 
speed.  Wide-cutting  90-inch  model  also 
available. 


Clip  and  mail  to  BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC.,  Dept.  RS-26-9,  Brillion,  Wisconsin 


Send  me  complete  information  on  Brillion  Shredders. 
0  I  am  a  student. 

Name. 

Street. 


Should  sheep  be  de-wormed  before 
housing  them  for  the  winter? 

Worm  numbers  can  build  up  in  sheep 
very  rapidly  during  the  winter  when 
feed  or  water  is  contaminated  by  man¬ 
ure.  Treatment  for  internal  parasites 
before  the  animals  are  housed  for  the 
winter  will  help  to  free  the  sheep  flock 
of  these  profit  takers,  says  Dr.  Sam 
Guss,  Penn  State  extension  veterinary 
specialist. 

One  treatment  using  phenothiazine, 
followed  in  three  weeks  by  another 
treatment  using  copper  sulfate  and 
nicotine  sulfate,  will  eliminate  most  in¬ 
ternal  parasites.  If  you  want  to  be  sure 
that  you  have  eliminated  all  the  inter¬ 
nal  parasites  after  these  treatments, 
ask  your  veterinarian  to  make  a  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  of  fecal  samples 
from  the  flock.  After  worming  the 
sheep,  move  them  to  cleaner  ground  if 
you  do  not  plan  to  house  them  imme¬ 
diately.  Sanitary  feeding  and  watering 
facilities  can  be^just  as  important  as 
worm  medicines.  If  hay  is  fed  on  the 
ground  during  the  winter,  feed  it  in  a 
new  place  each  day  so  that  it  is  not 
contaminated  by  manure. 

What  is  the  best  method  for  installing 
aluminum  foil  in  the  walls,  floors  and 
ceiling  of  a  building  as  insulation,  and  a 
vapor  barrier? 

Aluminum  foil  has  three  values  in 
terms  of  saving  heat: 

1.  It  reflects  radiant  heat, 

2.  It  prohibits  the  passage  of  air,  and 

3.  In  multiple  layers  %  inch  apart, 
it  creates  dead  air  spaces  which  are 
as  effective  as  rock  wool  in  resisting 
the  passage  of  conducted  heat.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these,  it  also  serves  as  a  va¬ 
por  barrier— -which  creates  or  elimin¬ 
ates  problems  depending  on  how  it  is 
used. 

Because  moisture  travels  from  the 
warm  side  of  a  wall  to  the  cold  side, 
and  a  house  is  usually  warmer  inside 


than  out,  the  vapor  barrier  should  be 
placed  on  the  inside  of  the  wall. 

One  layer  of  aluminum  foil  will  pre¬ 
vent  air  infiltration  and  help  a  little 
by  restricting  radiated  heat.  One  layer 
has  practically  no  value  in  slowing  up 
conducted  heat — which  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  heat  loss.  To  restrict  conducted 
heat,  you  should  use  three  to  five  lay¬ 
ers  of  aluminum  paper  (or  foil)  spacing 
each  layer  %  inch  apart  using  narrow 
strips  of  wood  and  placing  them  be¬ 
tween  the  studs,  floor  joists  or  rafters. 

If  you  already  have  the  foil  on  hand, 
use  this  first  in  the  wall  spaces  and  be¬ 
tween  floor  joists -over  the  crawl  space. 
Use  it  also  between  ceiling  joists  if  the 
attic  is  unused,  or  hail  it  on  the  under 
side  of  the  rafters  if  the  attic  is  used. 

— E.  W.  Foss 

What  can  I  do  to  reduce  excessive  mois¬ 
ture  on  my  windows  and  in  my  wolls? 

Moisture  will  condense  from  the  air 
on  a  cold  wall  whenever  that  wall  or 
surface  is  below  the  “dew  point”  of  the 
moisture  in  the  air.  From  a  practical 
standpoint  there  are  only  two  things 
you  can  do: 

1.  Warm  up  the  surface  by  placing 
insulation  over  your  ceilings  or  walls 
or  using  storm  windows  if  you  don’t 
have  them  and 

2.  Reduce  the  moisture  content  of  the 
air  in  your  house.  The  moisture  you 
now  have  in  the  house  may  be  coming 
from  boiling  water  on  the  stove,  a 
clothes  drier,  which  is  unvented,  many 
shower  baths,  or  a  humidifier  on  your 
furnace  —  sometimes  moisture  vapor 
comes  up  from  wet  ground. 

On  extremely  cold  days  you  are  apt 
to  have  some  moisture  condensation  on 
interior  windows  even  though  you 
have  storm  windows  on  the  outside. 
Moisture  content  of  inside  air  would 
have  to  be  extremely  low  to  not  have 
some  moisture  condensation  at  below 
0°  temperatures. — E.  W.  Foss 


This  newly  constructed  rack  is  for  the  outdoor  feeding  of  dry  hay. 


Brings  Feed  to  Cows 


WILLIAM  DORPFELD  of  Athens, 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  to 
use  a  modified  form  of  zero  pasture. 
Because  he  feels  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage  an  adequate  succession 
of  green  crops,  he  will  fill  his  silo  with 
grass,  feed  this  out  during  the  summer, 
and  then  refill  in  the  fall  with  corn. 

While  he  has  17  milk  producers  at 
present,  he  plans  to  increase  this  to  25 


for  a  strictly  one-man  operation.  The 
cows  will  get  exercise  in  a  seven-acn 
pasture,  but  Bill  feels  that  by  feeding 
hay  in  outdoor  racks  and  grass  silage 
in  the  barn  he  will  be  able  to  keep  more 
cows  on  his  110  acres. 

He  hires  the  silo  filled,  thus  keeping 
his  investment  low,  but  one  labor-savei 
that  he  is  looking  forward  to  is  a  gutter 
cleaner,  to  be  installed  when  he  gets 
barn  re-arranged. 


s 


Boontonware 
Dinner  Set 


G.  E.  Portable  Mixer 


Mirro  Fry  Pan  or 
Mirro  Dutch  Oven 


G.  E.  Toaster 


G.  E.  Clock  Radio 


Revere  Stainless  Bowls 


G.  E.  Steam  Iron 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  For  every  member  of  the  family  to 

secure  any  of  the  well-known  national  brand  items  pictured  here — or 
any  G.L.F.  farm  and  home  hardware  commodity  of  your  choice,  such 
as  tires,  paint,  batteries,  tools,  lawn  furniture,  carried  in  G.L.F. 
service  agencies. 

FAMILY  BONUS  COUPONS  Issued  at  the  rate  of  four 
50c  coupons  per  ton  ($2.00)  with  each  ton  of  G.L.F.  formula  dairy, 


poultry  or  stock  feed  purchased  from  September  15  through  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1958. 

HOW  TO  GET  THESE  PREMIUMS-Buy  the  feed 

for  your  farm  at  G.L.F.  Save  your  coupons  on  the  handy  paste-on 
sheet.  Redeem  coupons  at  any  G.L.F.  service  agency  not  later  than 
December  24,  1958.  You  may  pay  in  full  with  coupons — or  make  up 
the  difference  in  cash  as  you  wish. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange  Inc. 


BASIS  FOR  BONUS 


NEW  G.L.F. 
SUPER  TEST 

Over  xh  Pellets 

NEW  G.L.F. 
MILK  MAKER 

100%  Pelleted 
or  regular 

NEW  G.L.F. 
32%  HI-PR0 

100%  Pelleted 
or  regular 

NEW  G.L.F. 

1 959  G.L.F. 

1 959  G.L.F. 

SUPER 

ALL-MASH 

SUPER 

EXCHANGE 

LAY 

LAYING  MASH 

Over  Vi  Pellets 

BASED  ON  20  MILLION  TONS  OF  FEED  EXPERIENCE 


(570)  14 
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says  Howard.  L.  Sprague,  Hall,  New  York 


The  Cover  Board  stops  plugging  —  fits 
any  make  plow.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
orange  Cover  Board  today. 


® 

PATENTED 

*9-85 

GUARANTEED  (or  your  money  Average  price  with 
back)  to  improve  the  covering  Standard  Bracket 
ability  of  any  mold  board  plow.  East  of  the  Rockies 
Write 

The  COVER  BOARD,  INC.  •  BELLEVUE,  OHIO 
Sold  to  Your  Dealers  by 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.,  Distr. 

34-34th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


CHAMPION-BERGER 
ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 


Throws  Snow 


Up  to  60  Feet 


Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Any¬ 
one  with  snow  problems  write: 


VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 


Warsaw, 


New  York 


Deer  Scent 
Hunter's  Best  Aid 
Nature's  Natural  DEER 
Scent 

New  —  Tested  —  Proved 
Ingredient 

Use  to  overcome  human  odor 
and  attract  deer  to  you  as  one 
deer  is  attracted  to  another 
deer.  Just  the  thing  for  hunters 
using  Bow  and  Arrow  or  Shot¬ 
gun,  or  rifle. 

“Deer  hunting  is  a  cinch 
when  using  DEER  SCENT” 
says  M.O.  of  N.Y.  His  success 
two  Bucks  a  year  for  three 
straight  years,-  one  in  N.Y.  and 
one  in  Vt.  prove  deer  are 
attracted  by  Smith’s  DEER  SCENT. 

I  bottle-$  1 .00  New  LOW  Price  6  bottles-$5.00 
With  hunting  information  and  instructions.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back.  Send  check,  cash  or 
money  order  (Please  no  C.O.D.’s)  to: 

E.  M.  SMITH  Box  52  SHUSHAN,  NEW  YORK 


/ — STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

i  -  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected ‘Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere ‘Send  tor  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Dealers  Wanted 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Visiting  Hagftplfrfi 

Milepost  372 


By 

TOM  MILLIMAN 


N.  Y. 

THRUWAY 


Golden  Acres 


THESE  acres,  near  Ithaca,  ax>e  only 
five  in  number.  To  farmers,  they 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  five  acres  in  the  whole  North¬ 
east.  The  soil  is  a  heavy,  sticky  clay 
loam.  It  is  what  is  now  growing  on 
these  acres,  in  two  locations,  that 
makes  them  important.  Birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil  (Lotus  corniculatus) ,  gathered 
from  around  the  world,  is  being  tested 
for  yield,  leafiness,  persistence,  rate  of 
recovery  after  cutting,  seed  yield  and 
reduction  of  shattering,  resistance  to 
diseases  and  insects,  and  still  other 
characteristics. 

The  venture  is  an  extension  of  one 
which  Dr.  H.  A.  MacDonald  of  Cornell 
has  been  carrying  on  for  fifteen  years, 
out  of  which  came  the  Viking  variety  of 
trefoil,  the  heaviest  yielding  of  any  so 
far  known,  but  which  carries  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  being  extremely  early  in 
seasonal  maturity,  and  being  less  per¬ 
sistent  than  Empire.  The  enlarged 
project  is  a  piece  of  research  team¬ 
work  between  Cornell  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Service  of  the  .  Federal 
Government.  With  Dr.  MacDonald  in 
general  charge,  the  work  also  has  the 
trained  services  of  (among  others)  the 
geneticist,  Dr.  Robert  R.  Seaney  of  the 
Federal  Government,  a  native  of  Indi¬ 
ana.  These  men  and  others  have  caused 
to  be  sent  to  them  plant  material, 
either  seeds  or  whole  plants,  of  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil  from  Europe,  Asia,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  North  Africa, 
Japan  and  North  and  South  America. 
Several  contributions  came  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  including  Asiatic 
Russia. 

An  Extensive  Effort 

Dr.  MacDonald  told  me  that  30  col¬ 
lections  of  material  from  our  own 
Northeast  are  in  the  trials,  each  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  others  in  some  character¬ 
istic,  big  or  little.  With  four  to  six  rep¬ 
licates,  as  the  scientists  call  duplicate 
plantings,  the  total  number  of  clones  or 
individual  plantings  adds  up  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  or  more.  Each  must  be  evaluated. 
It  is  the  most  searching  effort  ever 
made  on  birdsfoot  trefoil,  a  versatile 
plant  with  many  variations  and  more 
yet  to  be  discovered.  The  field  on  North 
Triphammer  Road  near  Ithaca  is  com¬ 
pleting  the  second  year.  The  other  one 
at  the  top  of  Varna  hill  on  the 'road  to 
Cortland  is  in  part  much  older. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  discard  the 
weaklings,  or  those  plants  which  for 
any  reason  are  considered  undesirable, 
after  careful  evaluation  over  a  period 
of  yeai's.  Then  comes  selection  of  the 


outstanding  specimens,  which  are  su¬ 
perior  in  all  the  replications,  and  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  these  until  sizable  plant¬ 
ings  are  established  and  compared  with 
Empire  and  Viking,  the  two  varieties 
now  most  prominent  commercially. 

The  Empire  variety,  originating  by 
selection  from  volunteer  growths  on 
three  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  farms  is 
an  astounding  crop  in  its  value  to 
farmers,  including  Iowa  farmers.  Its 
pei’sistence  and  self-seeding  habit,  when 
either  overgrazed  or  undergr-azed,  is 
truly  miraculous,  as  is  its  highly  de¬ 
sirable  habit  of  starting  growth  late  in 
the  spring  and  remaining  gi-een  and 
leafy  long  after  other  legumes  have 
shed  their  leaves  and  become  woody. 

Empire  seed,  because  of  shattering, 
is  difficult  for  man  to  capture,  even 
when  seed  is  abundant.  The  other  dis¬ 
advantage  of  Empire  is  its  moderately 
lower  yield,  especially  when  compared 
to  Viking. 

Out  of  the  trials  now  in  progress  is 
certain  to  come  something  of  value.  If 
it  is  a  higher  yielding  Empire  type 
which  delivers  more  production  and 
more  easily  x’ecovered  seed,  then  we 
may  reasonably  expect  many  of  the 
millions  of  acres  of  noi’theastern  hill¬ 
sides  to  turn  to  the  color  of  gold  each 
August,  as  the  result  of  the  greatest 
single  advance  in  Northeastern  land 
management  in  a  generation. 

SCREENINGS 

The  annual  gabfest  about  losing 
grain  corn  because  of  frost  is  under 
way,  and  sharper  than  usual.  The  hue 
and  cry  comes  from  men  who  haven’t 
quite  accepted  corn  for  grain  in  the 
Northeast,  even  after  its  tremendous 
comeback  during  and  following  World 
War  II.  The  advent  of  silos  put  a  bad 
sag  into  Northeast  corn  for  grain  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  40  years  of  this  century. 
Then  came  grass  silage  and  high  sup¬ 
port  prices  in  the  corn  states,  plus  con¬ 
stantly  rising  freight  rates  on  corn.  So 
we  went  into  grain  corn  ourselves,  with 
the  help  of  corn  breeders.  They  haven’t 
fooled  us  with  corn  which  won’t  ripen, 
even  in  1958. 

*  :|:  * 

The  very  Congressmen,  and  Senators 
too,  Republicans  all,  who  for  years  de¬ 
manded  Secretary  Benson’s  scalp,  are 
now  in  the  heat  of  the  Congressional 
campaign  seeking  to  be  photographed 
with  him,  if  possible  with  his  arm  over 
their  shoulders.  It  would  be  enough  to 
make  a  man  throw  up  his  dinner  if  it 
weren’t  for  the  fact  that  most  poli¬ 


ticians,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  have  usually  acted  in  whatever 
manner  would  attract  more  votes. 
From  the  first  mention  of  his  name 
pidor  to  his  appointment,  this  writer 
has  supported  Benson  and  his  platform. 

*  *  =s 

At  Hayfields  we  are  this  fall  omit¬ 
ting  wheat  for  the  first  time  in  years. 
Instead,  we  are  growing  winter  barley 
of  the  Hudson  variety.  When  congres¬ 
sional  politics  keeps  the  wheat  surplus 
at  such  mountainous  proportions,  all 
due  to  needlessly  high  support  price, 
it  is  time  for  individuals  to  do  what 
little  is  possible  by  growing  something 
other  than  wheat.  Winter  barley,  with 
which  I’ve  had  experience  for  nearly 
20  years,  is  an  appetizing  and  high 
yielding  feed  grain.  Harry  planned  to 
sow  certified  Hudson  about  September 
8  or  10. 

4:  * 

Charlie  the  steer  is  rounding  into 
condition  for  mid-October  slaughter. 
He’s  the  fellow  who  wouldn’t  stay  in 
the  pasture  with  heifers  and  dry  cows. 
Harry  bi’ought  him  up  to  the  barns  in 
eai’ly  June  and  gradually  put  him  on 
full  feed.  We  originally  had  him  sched¬ 
uled  for  December  slaughter,  but  he’ll 
taste  just  as  good  earlier.  Still,  it  is 
easier  to  barn  fatten  steers  in  cooler 
weather  than  midsummer,  isn’t  it? 
However,  this  is  not  to  admit  that  we 
had  much  summer. 

*  *  * 

Our  new  hay  crimper*  or  crusher  has 
worked  well  enough  to  permit  the 
statement  that  it  has  saved  a  day  in 
field  curing  of  hay,  except  when  rain 
interfered.  The  use  of  the  crimper  re¬ 
quires  an  extra  field  operation  between 
mowing  and  baling,  and  in  Harry’s 
opinion  and  mine,  the  improved  quality 
of  hay  more  than  pays  for  the  crimp¬ 
ing.  It  is  an  added  gimmick  much 
worthwhile  here  in  the  Northeast. 

—  A.  A.  — 

EE  Ell  AUDITIVE 
BOOSTS  BEEF  GAIN 

A  STEER  AT  South  Dakota  State 
College  made  an  average  daily  gain 
of  4.33  pounds,  about  double  the  State 
average,  during  a  recently  completed 
160-day  feeding  expei’iment. 

The  steer  weighed  1,405  pounds  at 
slaughter  as  a  long  yeai’ling.  He  dressed 
63.8  per  cent,  gi’aded  high  choice,  and 
sold  for  $30.40  a  hundredweight,  ac¬ 
cording  to  L.  B.  Embry,  animal  hus¬ 
bandman,  and  Paul  R.  Zimmer,  gradu¬ 
ate  assistant,  of  the  agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  State  College,  who 
conducted  the  expei’iment. 

This  steer  was  one  of  a  lot  fed 
“Dynafac,”  a  new  chemobiotic  feed  ad¬ 
ditive  being  tested  at  the  station.  Em- 
bi’y  and  Zimmer  point  out  that  al¬ 
though  this  steer  made  an  unusually 
large  rate  of  gain,  the  average  gain 
made  by  the  lot  was  also  exceptionally 
high.  The  12  steers  averaged  3.1  pounds 
a  day  and  sold  for  $29.51  a  hundred¬ 
weight  while  another  lot,  fed  the  same 
ration  without  “Dynafac,”  averaged 
2.79  pounds  a  day  and  sold  for  $28.15 
a  hundredweight. 

The  basic  ration  for  both  lots  con¬ 
sisted  of  67.5  per  cent  rolled  corn,  20 
per  cent  ground  alfalfa,  10  per  cent 
soybean  meal,  1  per  cent  bone  meal,  and 
1.5  per  cent  trace  mineralized  salt,  self- 
fed.  All  steers  in  both  lots  were  also 
implanted  with  stilbestrol. 

“Dynafac”  is  rather  ‘new  as  a  feed. 
additive,  the  scientists  point  out.  It  ri 
produced  chemically,  has  antibacterial 
pi'operties,  is  a  sui’face-active  agent 
and  has  appeared  to  be  beneficial  in 
preventing  feed-lot  bloat.  Further  trials 
to  test  the  additive  in  self-fed,  high 
concentrated  rations  are  being  planned, 
say  Embry  and  Zimmer.  Armour  and 
Company,  manufactui'ers  of  “Dynafac, 
have  given  the  Experiment  Station  a 
$6,000  grant-in-aid  for  more  research 
on  the  subject. 
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'%incU  a  ‘P&zt&ei  " 

and  AGE  Should  Be  Together 


FOR  MANY  years  we  have  watched 
those  poultrymen  who  gathered 
large  numbers  of  birds  together  in 
I  one  building.  By  large  numbers  we 
I  mean  many  thousands.  have  also 
I  observed  more  records  of  poor  produc- 
I  tion  than  excellent  production  on  these 
I  large  operations.  The  first  few  years 
I  results  are  usually  satisfactory  but 
I  soon  the  whole  operation  becomes  a 
I  problem  that  is  most  difficult  to  solve. 
Many  broiler  growers  learned  (the 
hard  way)  that  to  get  top  weights, 
have  good  health  and  low  feed  conver¬ 
sions,  they  could  grow  only  one  age 
bird  in  each  house.  Any  compromise 
usually  resulted  in  poorer  birds. 

Perhaps  egg  producers  should  take 
a  lesson  from  the  broiler  grower.  It 
wasn’t  long  ago  that  egg  production 
was  a  one  flock  system,  but  today  few 
producers  still  use  the  one  flock  re- 
I  placement  system.  Most  poultrymen 
bring  in  replacements  twice  a  year  and 
many  have  three  and  four  flocks  year¬ 
ly.  Because  of  this  later  practice,  many 
different  aged  birds  are  found  in  ad¬ 
joining  pens  and  floors  of  many  large 
poultry  houses. 

One  House,  One  Age 

We  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before 
egg  producers  will  realize  that  to  get 
maximum  production  and  maximum 
income,  they  must  break  the  laying 
flock  cycle  for  each  house.  By  this  we 
mean  each  building  will  house  only  one 
aged  bird.  When  the  flock  is  through 
its  laying ,  period,  all  the  birds  will  be 
removed,  the  house  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  a  healthy  new  flock  of  pullets  in¬ 
stalled  to  fill  the  house  again. 

Records  have  shown  where  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  used,  production  per  bird  is  as 
high  on  large  operations  as  any  other 
size.  Production  goals  of  230  eggs  and 
better,  on  a  pullet  housed  basis,  can  be 


set  and  achieved  if  the  flock  is  housed 
as  a  one  aged  group  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  followed  for  good  management, 
feed  and  breeding. 

Admittedly,  this  “one  flock  for  each 
house”  system  will  be  a  difficult  one 
to  adapt  to  many  established  poultry 
farms.  And  probably  it  will  not  be  too 
important  a  recommendation  for  farms 
of  3,000  birds  or  less.  But  for  the  large 
operations  that  are  becoming  more 
numerous,  it  may  be  worthwhile  for  the 
poultryman  to  plan  his  operations  and 
future  expansion  around  these  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Perhaps  houses  of  the  future  may  be 
standardized  for  size  to  a  one  man  unit, 
of  10,000  layers  or  some  Such  figure. 
Here  one  man  would  febd,  gather  eggs, 
care  for  equipment  and  remove  dead 
birds. 

The  practice  of  buying  started  pul¬ 
lets  or  raising  off  the  farm  replace¬ 
ments  is  becoming  more  important  in 
Massachusetts.  The  birds  raised  away 
from  the  layers  are  usually  delivered 
to  the  poultryman  as  healthy  pullets 
ready  to  do  a  job.  We  have  seen  many 
cases  where  three  months  later  these 
same  pullets  are  “junk”  and  never  even 
came  close  to  reaching  their  peak.  We 
do  not  believe  the  blame  can  always  be 
placed  on  breeding,  or  the  feed  or  the 
various  management  recommendations 
that  were  carried  out  during  the  early 
laying  period. 

Our  observations,  based  on  many 
farm  visits,  have  shown  us  that  the 
highest  production  levels  can  be  reach¬ 
ed  today  regardless  of  the  number  of 
birds  a  poultryman  owns.  The  impor¬ 
tant  factor  is  how  the  birds  are  housed. 
Thus  a  poultryman  planning  for  the 
future,  would  do  well  to  plan  his  opera¬ 
tion  in  separate  units  rather  than  one 
or  two  giant  buildings. — Jack  Hough  in 
Massachusetts  Feathered  Fax. 


M:w  YOU  K  l  it  WliYS  YATIOA  VL  I  OM  IvST 


— Photo:  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

^  r'9ht  is  Charles  (Monty)  Stamp,  Jr.,  of  Rock  Stream  in  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.,  who 
ecame  National  champion  in  the  contour  plowing  matches  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  after 
^'nning  first  place  in  New  York.  With  him  are  other  New  York  winners:  James  Bugen- 
9en,  left,  of  Lockport,  Junior  Level  Land  champ;  and  David  Bay,  Canandaigua, 
Senior  Level  Land  champ. 


A  NEW  YORKER  and  a  Pennsylva- 
^nian  placed  one,  two  in  the  contour 
Powing  division  of  the  16th  National 
lowing  Contest  at  Hershey,  Penna., 
ast  month.  Another  New  Yorker  won 
Seoond  place  in  the  level  land  event, 
0nly  seven  points  behind  the  winner. 

New  National  Champion  contour 
nvrWman  is  23-year-old  Charles  L. 
Monty)  Stamp  of  Rock  Stream, 
^chuyier  County,  New  York  who  had 
,,0n  New  York  contest  earlier  in 
j.,  e  nicmth.  He  had  also  placed  third  in 
e  State  level  land  contest.  Monty 
coved  374  points  out  of  a  possible  400 
the  National  event. 


Second  in  the  contour  event  was  an¬ 
other  Northeast  farmer,  Charles  W. 
Holub,  43,  of  Harrisburg,  R.D.  1, 
Penna.  His  score  was  364.  The  Ten¬ 
nessee  champion,  Mrs.  Pauline  Blan¬ 
kenship,  36,  took  10th  place  to  beat  out 
men  from  such  states  as  Ohio  and  Wis¬ 
consin! 

The  level-land  contest  was  won  with 
370  points  by  21-year-old  George  W. 
Linninger  of  Michigan  but  New  York’s 
champ,  David  Bay,  30,  of  Canandaigua 
in  Ontario  County,  was  right  on  his 
heels  with  363  points/ George  E.  Horn¬ 
er,  31,  Centre  Hall,  Penna.,  was  in  7th 
place. 
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Controlling  the  quality  of  roughage  on 
your  farm  can  be  a  problem.  Why  not  plav 
safe  ...  be  sure  your  livestock  grain  ra 
tions  are  fortified  with  New  Englander 
Vitalizer.  Dairy  cows,  calves,  beef  cattle, 
and  sheep  prosper  from  Vitalizer’s  concen¬ 
trations  of  vitamins  A,  D,  E,  and  B  Com¬ 
plex.  So  keep  milk  production  and  body 
weight  up  the  year  ’round;  help  avoid  re¬ 
production  problems  .  .  .  ask  your  dealer 
to  add  New  Englander  Vitalizer  to  you' 
next  feed  order. 


ALSO  ASK  ABOUT 
DRIED  POTATO  PULP 


ISIetu  England  ^-Products  Corp, 

/77  AfflH  ST  -  BOSTON  9.  MASS  •  /fUBBARO  S-/682 


l 


OAVE  more,  make  more  by  mail  at  100- 
year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac- 
_count  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  with 
deposit  credited  and  p.ostage-paid  bank¬ 
ing  by  mail  envelopes  by  return  mail. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
to  address  below. 

E]  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 

Name . . . . 

Address . . . 

City . L...State .  2b 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 


Read  the  fine  print  of  newspaper,  telephone 
book  or  Bible  easy.  Do  fine  fancy  work,  cro¬ 
cheting  for  hours  without  eyestrain.  Now,  pre¬ 
cision  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES  (not  RX)  bring 
out  detail  SHARP  and  CLEAR.  A  magnifying 
lens  for  each  eye,  set  in  stylish  amber  eye¬ 
glass  frame.  10  day  home  trial.  Send  name, 
address,  sex,  age.  On  arrival  pay  only  $4., 
plus  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Or  send 
S4.,  with  order,  we  ship  prepaid.  Order  today 
from:  PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO. 

Dept.  96-L,  Rochelle,  III. 


Get  MORE 

for  your 
silo  dollars! 
more  VALUE 


Just  compare  this  husky 
Craine  beauty  with  ordinary 
concrete  silos — you’ll  see  dif¬ 
ferences  worth  many  dollars 
— for  which  you  don’t  pay  a 
penny  extra! 

more  STAVE 

The  Craine  Concrete  Stave 
is  nearly  4"  thick — has  5  in¬ 
sulating  air  cells  that  give 
you  extra  thermal  protection 
against  frost  —  a  better, 
warmer  silo  for  better  feeding 
all  year  round. 

more  STRENGTH 

Staves  are  tongue  and  groov¬ 
ed  on  all  four  sides  to  form  a 
solid  wall  that  will  stand  any 
test  of  time  or  climate.  Non- 
pourous  —  resists  acids  — 
made  from  finest  aggregates. 
Get  the  facts  before  you  buy. 

.  .  .  get  a 


Free 
silo  book 


CRAINE,  INC.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  Dept  A-918 
Send  free  illustrated  booklet  on  Craine 
Concrete  Silos  and  name  of  my  dealer. 

Name . . . 

Address . 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  ,*ord.  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  St  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd..  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24' 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514. 
ITHACA  N.  Y  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

EMPIRE  LIVES'I  OCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden.  Tuesday  at  Caledonia 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull 
ville,  Greene:  Thursday.  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRES 

IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  GET  started  with  Register¬ 
ed  Ayrshires  and  the  income  is  greater.  Reserve 
your  polled  now.  Write,  visit  Partridge  Hill  Farm, 
Bameveld,  New  York.  See  you  at  the  New  York 
Production  Sale,  Cobleskill.  October  4th. _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE;  10  registered  Ayrshires  due 
September  and  October.  T.B.  and  Vac.  negative. 
Ross  Champlin,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  BRED  heifers  due  November 
through  March,  yearling  and  heifer  calves. 
Choice,  well-bred  and  well  grown  individuals 
from  proven  cow  families  and  sires.  Also'  top 
herd  sire  prospects.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 

FOR  SALeT  REGISTERED  Guernsey  bull,  17 
months  old.  From  600  lb.  fat  dam.  Azalene 
Parker,  Edmeston,  N.  Y.  Phone  Worth  5-8151. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 
ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more!  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso 
ciation,  Wing  Hall.  Cornell  University.  Ithaca. 
New  York. 


HEREFORDS 

QUALITY  AND  PEDIGREES  are  our  aim.  Come 
and  see  the  1958  calf  crop  at  Pleasant  Valley 
Hereford  Farms.  A  few  bred  and  open  heifers 
and  herd  sires  for  sale  now.  Telephone  31,  Gro¬ 
ton,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bull  ville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene.  Oneonta. 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


SHEEP 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Shropshire  yearling 
Ewes  and  Rams  from  2  .to  4  years  of  age. 
L.  F.  Cuthbert,  Hammond,  New  York. _ 

OXFORD  RAMS:  SELECTED  registered  rams. 
Also  yearling  ewes.  Good  size,  top  quality,  best 
breeding.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — YOUR  CHOICE  ‘  from  80  breeding 
ewes.  They  are  large,  meaty  and  contain  pureline 
crossed  blood  of  Cheviot  and  Southdown.  Re¬ 
ducing  flock  sizes  because  two  boys  now  in  col¬ 
lege.  Will  breed,  if  desired,  to  a  progeny  tested 
Canadian  Shropshire.  Production  records  on  each 
ewe.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  Adams  &  Sons,  Killar- 
ney  Farm,  Sodus,  New  York,  Phone  Sodus  9272. 
WA  JA  FARMS  OFFER  Reg.  Corriedale  rams 
and  50  reg.  yearling  ewes.  Good  quality,  prices 
reasonable.  Walter  Newton,  Jr.,  New  Albany, 
Penna. 


•  SWINE 

ANDY’S  KNOLL  VIEW  Yorkshires  open  and 
bred  meat  type  gilts,  boars.  All  registered  stock. 
E.  W.  Andress,  Williamson,  N.  Y.  R.D.  #1. 
REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  boars  from 
large  Production  Registry  litters  of  14  and  11. 
Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New  York.  Phone  2830. 


DOGS 

POODLES— TOY,  MINIATURE,  $100  up.  Keegan 
Kennels,  Sacb,  Maine,  Rl. _ 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  puppies 
from  excellent  farm  cow  dogs.  Males  $20; 
females  $18.  Mrs.  Ira  Pegg,  Morris,  New  York. 
TAN  AND  , BLACK  &  TAN  Registered  Dach- 

shund  Puppies  for  sale.  Excellent  children  and 
house  pets.  Gavett  Farms,  Hamden,  N.  Y.  Tele- 

phone  Walton  UN5-4703. _ 

FOXHOUND  PUPPIES — excellent  stock.  Har- 
mony-Dale  Farm.  R.D.  2,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 
AKC  REG.  AIREDALE  PUPS.  Call  Waterville 
28F15.  Mrs.  Harry  Goodson,  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 
TOY  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES,  all  registered 

stock.  White  and  black  with  dotted  tan  eyes  and 
chops.  Very  reasonable.  Howard  Warner,  Morris- 
ville  R.D.  #1,  New  York.  Phone  2569. 
GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs*} 
excellent  bloodlines;  friendly, ■  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under¬ 
wood,  Locke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3. 

COONHOUNDS  —  OUTSTANDING,  semi,  open 
and  silent  trailers.  Prices  start  at  $125.  Trial 
allowed.  I.  H.  Moore,  Kennels,  Rt.  96,  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.  Telephone  HO-2-5677.  _ 

REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  puppies. 
Excellent  disposition.  Fred  Shrauger,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BLOODTESTED  CHICKS  WHITE  Van  tress  $10 
per  100.  Assorted  All  Heavies  $6.50  per  100. 
Leghorn  Broilers  Ship  at  once  COD.  Kline’s 
Poultry  Farm,  Shartles ville,  Pa. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim  ' 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — irhportant  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today’.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers,  RD  5A,  Ithaca.  New  York. 
Phone  4-6336. _ 

HEAVY  BREEDS,  straight  run,  Vantress  cross, 
White  Mountain  cross:  $10.  100.  Quick,  prepaid 
shipment.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan,  Penna. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICKS 


SUNNYBROOK  vVILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKfr 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  ( black 
pullets),  White  Rocks.  Barped  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — ali  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
ny brook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc..  A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  106.  Hudson.  N.  V  Phone  8  1611. 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS.  America’s  finest.  Lovely 
cole-  folder  free  on  request,  Fischer  Green 
houses,  Dept.  2A,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 


BLOODTESTED  ROCKS.  REDS.  Crosses,  all 

heavies  $6.00  per  100.  Leg.  broiler-fryers,  $1.75 
—100.  Ship  at  once.  COD  Crestwood  Farms 
Sheridan  7,  Pa. _ _ 


BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS.  Rocks,  Reds.  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Crosses,  Leghorns.  Write  Surplus  Chick 
Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa.  _  . 


MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Franchised  hatchery 
for  Mount  Hope  Queens.  Also  first  generation 
Harco  Reds,  Harco  Sex-links,  and  Lawton  While 
Rocks.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Crosses  are  tops 
for  meat.  Hatches  every  week.  N.Y..  U.S. 
approved,  Pullorum-typhoid  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer.  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 
Greenwich,  N.  Y 


PULLETS 


SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  Leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets),  Ready-to-lay  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  tmmediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106.  Hudson.  N  V  Ph.  8-1611 


DUCKS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  special  $27.95 
— 100.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Penna. 


RABBITS 

SEND.  FOR  FREE  COPY  NRBA  Rabbit  News 
Box  243  Thompson  Conn. 


RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY  raising  Nutria  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  mink,  pigeons  or  chinchillas  for  us. 
Free  information.  Keeney  Brothers,  New  Freedom. 
Penna. 


FISH 


FISH  FOR  FARM  PONDS.  Bass  trout,  walleyes, 
muskies,  channel  cats,  bullheads,  blue,  red  gills, 
crappies,  rock  bass,  perch,  sheepheads,  white 
bass  Acquatic  plants.  Send  10?  for  literature  and 
prices  to  Zetts  Fish  Hatchery.  Drifting,  Penna 


EARTHWORMS 


GUARANTEED  MARKET!  EARN  ready  cash 
raising  fishworms  for  us.  Backyard,  garage, 
basement.  We  buy  your  crop.  Exciting  details 
free.  Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


TARPAULINS 


CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  —  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
witn  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5.04;  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free'  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL.  FT.  SMITH.  Ark.  Free 
Catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  POSTS,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15?  each  at 
yard.  Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
for  durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town¬ 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York.  Closed  Sunday. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  WOOL,  SHEEP  SKINS,  ginseng, 
golden  seal,  May  apple  roots,  etc.  Keystone  Hide 
Company,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


OPENINGS  FOR  SEVERAL  high  caliber  men  to 
do  artificial  insemination  in  Schuyler,  Chemung 
and  Broome  Counties,  N.  Y.  Also  western  Sus¬ 
quehanna  County,  Pa.  Men  20-50  years  old  and 
with  dairy  farm  experience  desired.  Must  be 
honest,  ambitious  and  interested  in  permanent 
work.  For  interview  contact:  Clare  Bulman,  3 
Elm  Street,  Owego,  N.  Y.  Phone  1372. 


GIRL  OR  WOMAN :  General  helper  in  school  for 
retarded  near  NYC.  Experience  not  important. 
Steady  job,  good  home  for  domestic  person.  $120 
month,  room,  board.  Box  110,  RD1,  Yorktown 
Heights,  New  York. 


MAINTENANCE  MAN,  caretaker  and  wife  for 
Vermont  girls’  camp,  year-round,  quarters  pro¬ 
vided.  Food  July  &  August  only.  Write  back¬ 
ground,  phone  number  and  salary  desired.  Room 
1807,  50  Broadway,  N.’  Y.  4,  N.  Y. 


OUTSTANDING  DAIRYMAN  and  operator  for 
large  registered  Holstein  farm  in  central  New 
York.  Please  send  complete  information  v  and 
references  to  C.  Crowe,  Dryden,  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


WORKING  FARM  MANAGER.  Married,  forty 
years  of  age.  One  child.  Four  years  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Agriculture.  Graham  School 
graduate.  Wide  knowledge  agronomy  and  soil 
management.  Fifteen  years  experience  managing 
profitable  dairies — registered  cattle.  Knowledge 
ot  swine  beef,  husband ry  Excellent  reference 
from  present  employer.  Box  514-WY,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  Livestock  ana  tarm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox  Phone — Bergen  146  New  York 


SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  managei  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig. 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 

STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES.  BLUEBEK 
RIES  for  fall  planting.  Write  for  free  catalog 
Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son, .  Bradford,  Mass. 

NURSERY  STOCK 

CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES.  2-4  foot  2  year 
old  trees  only  $1.20  each  postpaid.  Growing 
quality  blight  resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees 
more  than  twenty  years.  A.  W.  Ruhl,  Nursery 
man.  922  W.  Maple  Avenue,  Langhorne,  Pa. 

BEES 

QUEENS.  ITALIAN  OR  CAUCASIAN  $1.50  eaeli 
Very  gentle  and  productive.  Conner  Apiaries 
Stockton,  New  Jersey 

HONEY 

NEW  HONEY:  OUR  FAMOUS  Choice  Clovei 
New  York’s  Finest:  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-5’s  $8.9$. 
Above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80; 
-2-60’s  $21.00:  5  or  more  $10.20  ea.  (60’s  F.O.B.  > 
By  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire 
New  York 

SILOS 

slLO-MA  1TC  SILO  UNLOADERS  ana  Scru 
Feed’r  Auger  Bunk  Conveyors  teea  cattle  me 
chanically.  Save  time  and  labor.  Built  tor  years 
ot  dependable  service  by  Van  Dusen  &  Co.  Inc 
\Vav7ata  Minnesota 

REPAIR  PART'S  FOR  WOOD  tile  and*  concrete 

silos.  5  types  of  new  silos.  Also  used  wood  silos 
Trade-ins  accepted.  Silo-Matic  unioaders,  Even 
Flo  distributors.  W.  J  Walker.  RD#2.  Norwich 
New  York. 

SILOS.  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompi  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy.  P..D.  #2,  Norwich,  New  York 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beauliful  pockette 
album  25c,  12-35?.  Young  Photo  Service  62l 
Schenectad'  1  N.  Y 

PHOTO  XMAS  CARDS — beautitul,  colorful,  made 

from  your  own  negative,  including  envelopes.  10 
for  25e.  No  other  charges,  we  pay  postage.  Man 
your  negative  and  25e  coin  now.’  Penny-Pix 
Delair,  New  Jersey. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  Roll  developed,  8 
jumbo  prints  25?.  12-35?.  Same  day  service, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box 
229,  Dept.  B,  Lyons  New  York. 

TWO  BEAUTIFUL  8x10  oilcolor  portraits  from 
any  phbtograph  or  negative  (returned)  $1.00. 
Portraitco  AAG7S0,  Sweetwater.  Texas. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so.  Pre¬ 
liminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obligation. 
Write  Dept.  B,  Doane  Agricultural  Service,  Inc., 
4  E.  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  or  150  South 
St.,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

SALESMAN  WANTED — to  cover  the  Farm  Trade 
with  best  quality  products.  State  experience. 
Must  have  car.  This  job  offers  a  handsome  in¬ 
come  to  one  who  can  sell.  Write  P.  O.  Box 
No.  488,  Geneva,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE 

NEW  STROUT  FALL  CATALOG.  Just  out. 
Mailed  fiee.  3,267  bargains.  36  states,  coast-to 
coast  Farms,  homes,  businesses.  World’s  larg 
est!  58  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  251-R  4th 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  N  Y. 

VERMONT  COTTAGE  WITH  ten  acres,  garage. 
On  main  highway.  Modern  conveniences.  Good 
view  of  White  Mountains.  Price  $2500.  George 
Brew,  Lunenburg,  Vermont. 

AUCTIONEER  WISHES  TO  PURCHASE  or  lease 

auction  sales  barn  or  building  suitable  for  sales 
purposes.  Box  514-JZ,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

INCOME  VILLAGE  PROPERTY'  $100  monthly 

plus  owner’s  apartment.  Good  location.  Offering 
greater  possibilities;  $12,800.  Terms.  E.  B. 
Granger,  Cambridge,  New  York. 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unioaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  anc 
teed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms 
Nold  Farm  Supply  Rome  N.  Y. 

CIDER  &  WINE  PRESSES — New  and  rebuilt 
Repairs  and  supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Catalog 
#58.  W  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co..  185  Oak 
land  St..  Trenton  8,  N  I 

SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be 
tween  plants  and  rows  including  strawberries 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  this 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to 
first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe,  DePere  49,  Wis. 

ST.  PIERRE  SILOMATIC  UNLOADERS.  Save 
300  hours  hand  labor  each  year,  stretch  silage 
many  weeks  longer,  eliminate  waste  and  end 
hazards  of  climbing.  Write  for  free  information 
on  St.  Pierre  Silomatic  Unioaders,  Bunk  Feeders. 
Hay  Driers,  Barn  Cleaners  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer  in  your  area.  Manufactured  by  St.  Pierre 
Chain  Corporation.  Worcester,  Mass. 

OAKES  BATTERY  BROODER,  consisting  of  one 
bank  of  five  starting  brooders,  two  banks  of 
finishing  brooders  116  compartments),  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  $200.00.  Red  Gate  Farm,  New¬ 
port,  N.  H. 

RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS.  Attractive  low  price 
(repairs  for  all  models).  Full  information  on  re¬ 
quest.  Rice  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls 
New  York. 

ST.  PIEHRE  BARN  GUTTER  Cleaner.  Farm 
proven,  quality  construction,  trouble  proof, 
easily  installed.  World’s  lightest  and  strongest 
gutter  chain.  Galvanized  and  drop  forged.  Write 
for  free  information  on  Barn  Cleaners.  Crop 
Driers,  Bunk  Feeders  and  Silo  Unloaders;  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer  in  your  area.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  St.  Pierre  Chain  Corporation,  Worcester, 
Mass. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Oct.  4  Issue  . 

.Closes  Sept,  19 

Oct.  18  Issue . 

Nov.  1  Issue . 

Closes  Oct.  17 

Nov.  15  Issue . 

Closes  Oct.  31 

NEW  AND  USED 

EQUIPMENT 

BUY  SURPLUS  JEEPS,  tractors,  iarm  imole 
ments.  winches,  tools,  pumps,  hydraulics  whole" 
sale  direct  from  Government.  List  and  procedure 
81.00.  Aviation -Surplus,  Box  8AA,  Thomasville 
Penna.  ’ 


BLACKSMITH,  HORSESHOEING  and 
wright  tools,  — write  Russell  J.  Turner,  Snaum 
Road  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  ■ 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  $295,  UP.  Six  New 
Holland;  3  Case  both  heads;  3  John  Deere  iqw 

fill  or)  nrm  T  •  Pnv  ^  .i.  ’ 


filled  one  silo,  $1195;  Fox,  both  heads,  '  57 


Corn  binders  20  of  all  makes.  3  PTO  grain 
binders.  IHC  22-36  thresher,  new  condition  on 
silo  fillers,  $40  up.  Combines  40  SP  and  puli 
types.  We  deliver.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua 
New  York. 


USED  PORTABLE  FEED  GRINDER  withlHc 
diesel  power  unit,  molasses  unit  and  mixer 
mounted  on  214  ton  Chevrolet  truck.  Leo  Geitner 
Alexander  Rd..  Batavia.  N.  Y 


PATz  BARN  CLEANERS,  silo  unloaders  Used 
cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  available 
R.  H.  Merrill,  Waverly,  New  York. 


GOOD  CUTTER  WITH  TOP.  BorkhuisTTIncoin 
Rd.,  Macedon.  New  York. 


BUY'  U.  S  GOV’T.  Surplus  wholesale.  Catalogue 
10?.  Box  22AA,  Thomasville.  Penna. 


PLASTIC  COVERS 


NEW  LOWER  PRICES  ON  SILO  covers  and  tar¬ 
paulins  of  4  mil  polyethylene,  rotproof,  water¬ 
proof,  acidproof  and  airtight.  With  new.  much 
improved  ties,  better  than  grommets.  Prevent 
spoilage  on  top  of  silos  with  these-  covers.  Cut 
square  and  sent  with  6  ties  to  be  used  as  tar¬ 


paulin  when  not  on  silo.  Order  2  feet  larger  than 
silo.  14’  x  14’ -$6.00;  1614’  x  1614 ’-$7.00;  18’x20’- 


$8.00;  20’  x  20’ -$9.00.  Portable  silos  in  packaged 
kit  of  rustproof  xence  and  Goodrich  sleeve,  40 
ton  capacity  $140.00,  SO  ton  $230.00.  Tarpaulins; 
8’  x  12’  with  6  ties — $5.50;  12’  x  16’  with  8  ties 
—$7.50;  16’  x  20’  with  10  ties— $9.50.  Extra  ties 
at  10c  each.  Inquire  about  extra  strong  covers 
ot  6  mil  polyethylene  and  polyvinyl  chloride, 
Plain  4  mil  polyethylene  sheets  for  trench  and 
bunk  silos,  over  stacked  hay  or  straw,  500-1500 
sq.  ft.  at  20  per  sq.  ft.  4  mil  rolls  1614’  x  100’- 
$27.00;  20’  x  100’-  $32.00  ;  6  mil  20’  x  100’- 
$45.00.  Postpaid,  no  COD’s.  Research  Products 
H.  E.  Hiteman,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
Leonardsville  61F23. 


HAY  AND  OATS 


HAY  WANTED — Alfalfa,  timothy  clover — finest 
quality.  Field  ot  barn  loading.  S.  A.  Rauch. 
New  Hope,  Penna.  Volunteer  2-2081. 


FOR  SALE:  HAY  first  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa-timothy  mixed  feeding  hay;  mulch  hay; 
wheat  straw:  ear  corn.  James  Kelly,  137  E. 
Seneca  Tpke  .  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Phone  HO-92885. 


CRIMPED  HAY’  First  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa.  New  Y'ork  State’s  finest.  Joseph  Driscoll, 
Millbury.  Mass.  Phone  UNion  5-4242. 


ALFALFA,  TREFQIL  MIXED  hay,  good  qual¬ 
ity  Straw  and  mulch.  Guaranteed  as  represented, 
delivered  by  truckload.  Stewart’s  Produce  Serv¬ 
ice,  Mapleerest.  New  York. _ 

3M00  BALES  HAY  EARLY  first  cutting,  also 

1,000  bales  second  cutting,  mostly  alfalfa  and 
some  Birdsfoot  Trefoil.  All  is  very  good  quality. 
Max  Klenner,  Box  17,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


HAY— SECOND  CUTTING  alfalfa.  Straw.  The 
price  is  right,  order  a  load  today.  Horace  W. 
Bolton,  E.  Northfield,  Mass. 


TRAVEL 


MOUNTAIN  VACATIONLAND  excellent  food, 
reasonable  rates.  Perry’s  Hotel.  Prattsville,  N.  Y 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De 
tails  free  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22,  Calif. 


LET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  loi 
you  Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkir  5.  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 


iRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS,  made  spe 
rif Rally  for  tatting  Full  10 14”  size,  white  only 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  E.  &  S. 
Sales,  Dept  A  P  O.  Box  417.  New  Haven,  Conn 
CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS.  Chapters'  etc.,  raise 
money  easily.  Sell  nandloomed  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  used  exclusively.  Investment  not  required. 
Josephine  Gareau,  Route  7,  Sevierviile.  Tenn. 


MEN’S  BRIEFS  AND  l’EE  shirts.  Dacron  /rein 
forced  collars,  combed  yarn,  processed  mifumum 
shrinkage,  white.  Small,  medium,  large,  extra 
large.  Mixed  sizes  in  either.  $6.95  dozen.  Post¬ 
paid.  Check  •  or  money  order  E.  Mathers. 
Stafford,  N.  Y.  _ 


FREE— BIG  NEW  WHOLESALE  Catalog!  Up  to 
50%  saving  for  you,  family,  friends  on  na¬ 
tionally-known  gifts,  jewelry,  toys,  appliancbs. 
Christmas  cards,  etc.  Also  make  money  selling 
part  time!  Write:  Evergreen  Studios,  Box  84b  K. 
Chicago  42,  III. 


LAMP  BARGAINS.  PIANO.  Organ,  Desk,  Tree. 
Picture,  Extension  Kraft,  Dept.  R.  Box 

Evanston,  Ill.  _ _ _ — 

PASTEL  OR  XMAS  RIBBON  Remnants  WO 


•lo  l  r.  1,  im  _A.iVl.l-iO  lUDDU.V  ' 

yards  $1.10  Postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  in. 
Whitman,  Massachusetts. 


DO  YOU  WEAR  SIZES  38  to  60?  Buy  direct 
from  manufacturer.  Slips,  gowns,  half  slips,  neu 
jackets,  panties.  Write  for  free  catalogue,  koy 
Co.,  220  West  98  St.,  New  York  25. 


RUG  STRIPS  FOR  braiding  and  hooking-  Said 
15c  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  samples.  Only  tm  - 
selvedges  100%  pre-shrunk  wool  right  from 


seiveuges  ruuvo  pre-smunK  vvuui  :  „Pt 

coat  factories.  No  dirty  mill  ends,  and  you * 
the  colors  you  want!  Used  by  leading  teacnc  ■ 
-  -  -  . -  -  Factory, 


Money-back  guarantee.  Quality  Coat 

Elm  Street,  New  Haven.  Conn. _ _ 

RAG  RUGS:  HALF  TON  prepared  materia 
available.  Wanted  make  on  shares.  R-  E.  vv 


termute,  Washington,  N.  ,J. _ - 

STAMPED  LINENS  FOR  embroidery  or  pain¬ 
ing.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  j9tli 


Send  for  free  catalog^  Merribee,  16 
St..  Dept.  710,  New  York  11,  N.  Y 


MISCELLANEOUS  _ 

r^rofTyel^’  20C 


‘BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  v 

copy.  Log  Cabin  Life,  Old  Forge  16,  N.  i 
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American  Agriculturist,  September  20,  1958  — 

$80,000  In  Awards 


At  Penn 

The  premium  list  for  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Pennsyl vania  National  Livestock 
Exposition  shows  a  record  $80,000  in 
cash  prizes,  ribbons  and  trophies  off¬ 
ered  winners  at  the  event  at  Harrisburg 
next  November.  William  L.  Medford, 
Chester,  the  show  chairman,  said  the 
amount  is  approximately  $5,000  more 
than  offered  last  year. 

The  1958  “Keystone  International’’ 
exposition  will  be  held  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Show  Building  and  Arena 
starting  Monday,  November  10  and 
running  through  Friday,  November  14. 
Closing  date  for  entries  is  October  1. 
Premium  lists  are  now  available  from 
the  headquarters  office,  1831  N.  Cam¬ 
eron  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Twelfth  Annual 
CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

Capitol  District  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
Thursday,  October  2,  1958 
At  Fair  Weather  Farms,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
12:30  P.M.  Lunch  Available 

50  REGISTERED  JERSEYS  50 

Mostly  fall  freshening  cows  and  bred 
heifers;  Selected  from  leading  Jersey 
herds  in  the  Capitol  District  area. 

For  Catalogs  write:  Alfred  Partridge, 
Windham,  N.  Y. 

TOM  P.  WHITTAKER 
Auctioneer  —  Brandon,  Vermont 


DISTRICT  FOUR  NYABC  SALE 

(Broome — Chenango — Delaware — Otsego  Counties) 

Sat.— Oct.  4-Morris,  N.  Y.  1  P.M. 

Sole  to  be  held  at  the  Morris  Fairgrounds 
(Otsego  Co.),  Morris,  N.  Y.  Routes  51  and  23. 
SO  REGISTERED  AND  CHOICE  GRADE  50 
HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

(All  fresh  or  close-up — Every  animal  SELECTED  for  the 
sale)— Featuring  an  outstanding  selection  of  fresh  or 
close-up  heifers  all  by  top  NYABC  Sires.  Every  animal 
selected  to  insure  you  of  getting  top  replacements  ready 
to  give  you  an  immediate  return  on  your  investment. 
You  will  appreciate  their  high  productions,  popular 
pedigrees  and  good  size.  A  nice  selection  of  heifer 
calves  will  also  be  offered.  A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  FILL 
YOUR  REPLACEMENT  NEEDS. 

Catalogs  at  ringside  Sale  in  pavilion 
Trucking  Arranged 

Joe  Keene,  Sale  Chairman,  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 
Phone  102  F  21 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Bergen,  N.  Y.  Phone  146 
Sale  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer 

Members  State  &  National  Auctioneers  Assoc. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSRL 


For  Carl  Ruud,  GALWAY,  N.  Y. 

SAT.,  SEPT.  20,  at  12:30  P.M. 

15  Mi.  from  Amsterdam  &  Schenectady 

A  real  good  farmer-breeders  herd  of  33  HEAD 
“14  Cows,  5  Bred  Heifers,  10  Open  Heifers,  4 
Heifer  Calves.  Herd  on  DHIA  test  for  11  yrs. 
last  yearly  herd  average-1 021 4  M  4.2%  427  F 
Actual.  Several  recently  fresh  and  due  soon. 
Complete  line  of  machinery  sells  including  2 
tractors,  field  chopper,  etc.  SPECIAL-400  bales 
2nd  cutting  alfalfa,  14'  Fiberglas  boat,  trailer 
«»d  new  18  H.P.  Motor.  HEALTH:  Herd  T.B. 
Accred.,  Bangs  Negative,  Calfhood  Vaccinated, 
blood  tested  within  30  days. 

—  Catalogs  at  the  Sale  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


Stock  Show 

The  exposition,  which  last  year  at¬ 
tracted  entries  of  breeding  and  market 
type  beef  cattle,  swine  and  sheep  from 
30  states  and  Canada,  will  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  attractions,  according  to 
Leon  Falk,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Livestock  and  Allied 
Industries  Association,  Inc.,  which  is 
sponsoring  the  show  again  this  year  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Added  features  for  the  Show  which  is 
aimed  toward  advancement  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  national  livestock  indus¬ 
tries  include  the  following: 

Expansion  of  carcass  shows  for  mar¬ 
ket  steers,  hogs  and  lambs;  addition  of 
open  class  pen  lots  of  fat  steers,  mar¬ 
ket  hogs  and  lambs;  the  1958  National 
Show  of  the  American  Southdown 
Breeders  Association  with  $1,300  in 
premiums,  and  addition  of  Columbia 
and  Rambouillet  breeds  to  the  sheep 
show. 

—  A.  A.^— 

GUARD  COWS  AGAINST 
DRAFTS  AND  DAMPNESS 

ii  A  NYTHING  that  lowers  a  cow’s 

ajL resistance  to  disease  makes  her 
a  likely  target  for  the  many  different 
kinds  of  organisms  which  can  cause 
mastitis,”  says  Richard  G.  Saacke,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  extension  dairy¬ 
man.  “And  among  other  things,  resist¬ 
ance  is  lowered  by  drafts,  dampness 
and  sudden  temperature  changes.” 

The  dairy  farmer  is  taking  a  big  step 
toward  protecting  his  cows  against 
mastitis  by  providing  plenty  of  dry 
bedding  and  keeping  drafts  in  the  barn 
down  to  a  minimum.  Saacke  says  the 
lack  of  bedding  or  too  little  bedding 
in  stanchions  allows  the  udders  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  cold,  damp  floor — 
and  that  could  be  the  beginning  of  a 
mastitis  infection. 

In  the  barnyard,  special  wintertime 
hazards  are  mud,  ice  and  snow.  A  cow 
can  easily  fall  if  it’s  slippery  underfoot, 
and  get  an  udder  injury  leading  to 
mastitis.  Anything  that  reduces  the 
danger  of  slips  and  falls  indirectly  pro¬ 
vides  protection  against  mastitis. 

An  important  consideration  in  loose 
housing  construction  is  protection 
against  prevailing  wintertime  winds. 

“Keeping  the  cow’s  resistance  high 
and  avoiding  injury  is  necessary  pro¬ 
tection  against  mastitis,”  Saacke  ex¬ 
plains,  “because  it’s  almost  impossible 
to  completely  prevent  mastitis-causing 
organisms  from  coming  into  contact 
with  the  udder.  In  most  eases,  they  are 
present  in  the  udders  of  healthy  cows, 
ready  to  cause  trouble  in  case  of  low¬ 
ered  resistance  or  an  injury.  Mastitis 
organisms  also  are  in  the  manure  and 
soiled  bedding,  and  on  the  barn  floor. 


additional  classified  ads 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  SPORTING  Goods  Cat  a 
wg.  $2.50  deposit.  Prepaid — refunded  first  order. 
Legal  will  forms,  $1.00.  Berkshire  Gun  Rack. 
2!*_Ukes,  Michigan. 

COMPLETE  LIGHTNING  ROD  SERVICE.  De- 
“igned  for  you.  Underwriters  Laboratories  ap- 
woyed.  Free  inspection.  Free  survey  and  esti¬ 
mates.  Morse-Collins,  Inc.,  14S-H  Coddington 
SgjL  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  4-0445. 

FACTORY  PRICES.  $2.25  gal.  for  $5.95 
uau  value.  Free  samples.  Snow  White  Paint, 

aA,  Toledo  2,  Ohio.  _ 

KUBBER  STAMP— UP  TO  3  lines  $1.00.  Free 
yerature  Champlain  Industries.  Grand  Isle  2 
Vermont 

P^CNIXG  MANUAL”  “Grafter’ s  Handbook’ ’ 
ompiete  books  on  Pruning.  Grafting  Fruit 
Fw!iS’  Earns.  Each  $8.75  Postpaid.  Phillips 
yOok  Company,  Box  453-AA.  Ronceverte,  W. 


r2,  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  prices,  sample  tree 
iacon  Enterprises.  Route  3,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

f’C  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices 
ti!S^Cassel,  65  Cottage.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 
h'9  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  permanent  metal, 
Sa,,  ,c.naniel  finish.  Once  up  will  last  for  years. 

time-money  replacing.  For  details — J  &  E 
^gns,  54  Hamilton.  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

coal,  wood. 


STOVES,  FURNACES  and  PARIS; 


oil 

?93  Bros 


gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  &  Furnace  Co., 


'oaa way,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


—  A.  A.  - 

"HAY  HURNING”  COWS 

STUDIES  are  under  way  by  Federal 
and  State  workers  in  Tennessee  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  there  are  gen¬ 
etic  factors  affecting  the  ability  of  cat¬ 
tle  to  convert  roughage  into  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  growth.  If  so,  it  may  he 
possible  to  develop  types  of  dairy  cows 
capable  of  high  production  on  rough- 
age  alone.  One  object  of  the  research 
is  to  establish  strains  of  dairy  cattle  as 
a  source  of  breeding  stock  for  high  milk 
production,  especially  in  the  South. 

The  l’esearch  will  take  at  least  10 
years,  calling  for  the  rearing  of  all  fe¬ 
male  progeny  from  each  sire  from  birth 
to  calving,  under  uniform  conditions. 
During  the  year  the  heifers  will  be  pas¬ 
tured  with  hay  and  silage  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  pasture.  After  calving  they 
will  be  divided  into  two  equal  groups, 
one  to  receive  concentrates  according 
to  usual  herd  practice,  the  other  an  all¬ 
roughage  ration. 


LAMB  POOL 

A  TOTAL  of  355  head  were  consigned 
at  the  third  Watkins  Glen  Lamb 
Pool,  held  August  27,  according  to 
Chairman  Irving  Davis,  Hector.  This 
represented  27  growers  from  5  central 
New  York  counties. 

The  lambs  graded  and  sold  as  fol¬ 


lows: 

13  #  0  —  Prime . $25.00 

130  #  1  —  Choice  .  24.00 

120  #  2  —  Good  .  22.50 

35  #  3  —  Medium  . .  20.50 

12  #  4  —  Common  .  19.00 


In  addition  there  were  10  bucks 
which  sold  at  $21.50  down,  according  to 
grade;  and  35  sheep  which  sold  at  $7.00 
down  according  to  grade.  Robert  Rec¬ 
tor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
op.,  Ithaca,  was  the  grader. 

Another  lamb  pool  was  planned  for 
Wednesday,  September  10,  with  Alfred 
Howell,  Rock  Stream,  as  chairman. 

—  A.  a.  — 

PIG  FACTORY" 


This  Berkshire  sow  on  the  Howard 
Wieland  Farm,  Osage,  Iowa  has  a  new 
interpretation  of  multiple  farrowing. 
She  farrowed  two  litters  within  17 
days,  giving  birth  to  a  total  of  27  liv¬ 
ing  pigs,  of  which  18  are  still  living. 
Mr.  Wieland  is  pictured  holding  a  bas¬ 
ketful  of  pigs  from  the  second  litter  of 
12,  while  some  of  the  older  pigs  from 
her  first  litter  of  15  are  shown  in  the 
foreground. 

—  a.  a.  — 

WINS  POULTRY'  AW  ARD 


ANEW  YORK  scientist  was  selected 
by  the  Poultry  Science  Association 
as  the  recipient  of  the  American  Feed 
Manufacturers  Association  1958  award 
of  $1,000  for  outstanding  contribution 
to  poultry  nutrition  research. 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Hill,  Professor  of 
Animal  Nutrition  and  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  received  the  award  at  the 
47th  annual  meeting  of  the  Poultry 
Science  Association,  in  August  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  Dr.  E.  I.  Robertson,  John  W.  Esh- 
elman  and  Sons  Co.,  and  Chairman  of 
AFMA’s  Nutrition  Council,  made  the 
presentation. 

—  a.  a.  — 

NEW  UINERS  FOR 
CONCRETE  W  ORK 


Among  new  helps  for  do-it-yourself 
farmers  are  plastic  and  rubber  form 
liners  for  use  in  pouring  concrete  struc¬ 
tures. 

Ray  W.  Carpenter,  agricultural  en¬ 
gineer  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
notes  that  liners  can  be  bought  in  a 
variety  of  textured  surfaces  and  pat¬ 
terns  to  give  a  pleasing  appearance  to 
the  finished  surface. 

Also,  as  the  cement  does  not  stick  to 
the  new  materials,  a  glass  smooth  finish 
is  possible.  Oiling  of  form  boards  is 
done  away  with  and  there  is  no  warping 
of  the  forms  because  of  water  soaking. 

Liners  are  good  for  repeated  use. 


Safe  and  Powerful 


New  Scientifically  Designed 
Charger  Farmers  Have  Wanted! 
Waited! 


Compare  These  Leading  Features: 

•  Charges  felt  strongly  by  animal  stock  with¬ 
out  fear  of  injury  to  humans. 

•  20  times  more  short  resistant  than  other 
leading  fence  chargers. 

•  Will  not  be  shorted  by  green  grass  or  brush; 
rain  or  ice. 

•  Wire  can  be  nailed  to  wood  posts  without 
insulators. 

9  Charges  50  miles  of  fence. 

O  Automatically  adjusts  to  both  wet  and  dry 
weather. 

•  Operating  costs — 10£  a  month. 

•  Contains  reliable  make  and  break  system. 

•  Operates  on  110  volt  power  lines. 

•  Guaranteed: 

2-year  parts  warranty,  including  replace¬ 
ment  if  burned  out  by  lightning. 

Money  back  if  Charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 

Dealers  Solicited 

.  ORDER  TODAY!  - 

SMITH- FISHER  PRODUCTS  AG 

Gentlemen: 

P]  Enclosed  find  payment  o!  $28  for  one 
SUPER-ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER,  postpaid, 
or  n  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  1  will  pay  tne  addi¬ 
tional  70e  C.O.D.  charge. 

fl  Send  descriptive  literature  ONLY. 

I  understand  that  the  Charger  may  be  returned  if 
it  Is  not  all  as  claimed. 

NAME  _ _ 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY  _ _ STATE  _ 

The  Smith-Fisher  Corp. 

Dept.  AG  Owosso,  Michigan 


BEST  LOW  COST  WAY  TO  PROTECT  SILAGE 


At  Lumber  and  Supply  Dealers  or 
Write  Plastics  Division, 

VISKING  COMPANY,  6733  W.  65th  St, 
Chicago >  38,  Illinois,  Division  of  Union 
Carbide  Corporation 

VISQUEEN ,  VISKINGand  UNION  CARBIDE 
are  registered  trademarks  of  Union  Carbide  Corp. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSRL 


Willard  Walker's  Willow  Brook  Herd 
THURS.,  OCT.  9,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Farm  along  Rt.  281  at  W.  edge  of  town. 

38  COWS— 4  BRED  HEIFERS— 2  YEARLINGS 
6  HEIFER  CALVES— 2  Young  BULLS 

A  well  bred  herd  of  Big.  Dehorned  Cattle.  The  records 
of  the  cows  and  the  dams  of  the  heifers  average:  9672M 
4.3%  413  F.  Actual  2x-305  day  records.  9  cows  fresh  in\ 
Aug.,  I  in  Sept.,  5  due  in  Oct.,  7  in  Nov.,  7  in  Dec. 
There  are  9  daughters  and  17  granddaughters  of  the 
Double  Approved  and  Excellent  Strathglass  Laird’s 
victory.  Cows  from  this  herd  have  sold  up  to  $1600.  Both 
bulls  are  by  the  $10,000  Double  Approved  and  Excellent 
‘Gold  C  2nd’  and  both  are  from  top  cows  in  a  great 
family.  There  will  be  Good  Values  here.  HEALTH: 
Herd  is  T.B.  Accred.,  Bang’s  Certified,  Calfhood  Vac¬ 
cinated,  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against 
shipping  fever  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

—  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sole  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


(574)  18 
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Y  RUG  HOOKING  hobby, 
which  began  nearly  ten 
years  ago,  has  really  ceased 
to  be  a  hobby  and  has  be¬ 
come  a  business.  Although 
I  am  at  the  “retiring”  age,  I  am  doing 
exactly  the  opposite,  as  I  have  gradu¬ 
ally  become  involved  in  much  more 
than  rug  hooking. 


I  joined  an  adult  education  class  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1949  and  was  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  a  very  good  teacher, 
Mrs.  Adrienne  Bradley,  who  patiently 
taught  me  the  fundamentals.  I  was 
thrilled  and  fascinated  with  my  first 
rugs,  and  I  soon  realized  that  I  had 
found  something  I  loved  to  do.  In  fact, 
I  found  it  was  hard  to  stick  to  house¬ 
work  and  to  let  my  rugs  alone.  While 
washing  dishes  and  ironing.  I  would 
place  my  rug  so  that  I  could  look  at  it 
and  study  it,  and  then  when  I  found 
the  time  I  would  usually  rip  out  some¬ 
thing  and  improve  it. 

My  second  rug,  “Rosada,”  was  flown 
to  California  to  be  in  a  West  Coast 
exhibit  and  was  also  shown  later  in  a 
Massachusetts  exhibit.  This  encourag¬ 
ed  me  to  continue,  and  by  the  third 
year  I  was  an  accepted  teacher  of  rug 
hooking. 


When  my  husband  died  suddenly  in 
1953,  my  hobby  and  teaching  were  a 
great  consolation  to  me.  I  became  even 
more  active  in  this  work,  until  now  it 
occupies  most  of  my  time.  I  have  hook¬ 
ed  about  fourteen  rugs  of  all  sizes 
up  to  a  9xl2-foot  “Persian  Palm”  ori¬ 
ental  which  took  two  and  a  half  years 
to  make.  This  was  exhibited  in  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  last  year,  and  also  in  New 
York  City  at  the  Women’^  Internation¬ 
al  Institute  Show.  I  was  very  thrilled 
when  I  learned  that  my  rug  was  one  of 
four  to  win  top  awards — a  special 
green  ribbon  and  a  silver  tray,  and  I 
have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
six  of  my  rugs  win  first  prize  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair. 


I  feel  that  a  good  design  is  most 
important  in  producing  a  good  hooked 
rug.  The  second  requirement  is  color 
and  knowing  how  to  use  it.  The  third 
is  technique.  Anyone  who  has  all  three 
of  these,  and  a  little  talent  thrown  in, 
should  be<  able  to  produce  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Not  being  a  creative  designer 
myself,  I  use  patterns  designed  by  Mrs. 
Pearl  McGown,  whose  workshops  for 


rug  hooking  teachers  I  have  attended 
for  the  last  five  years. 

My  work  as  a  teacher  of  rug  hook¬ 
ing  has  grown  until  I  now  have  eight 
classes,  with  a  total  of  about  100  stu¬ 
dents.  I  enjoy  teaching  and  think  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  more  rewarding 
work  than  yelping  all  ages  and  types 
of  people  who  are  eager  to  create 
something  of  beauty  .  .  .  t.o  turn  an  old 
shawl  or  blanket  or  rummage  sale  coat 
into  a  beautiful  rug. 

I  have  one  blind  student  of  whom  I 
am  very  proud.  She  has  completed  14 
hooked  rugs  this  past  year,  only  using 
the  help  of  her  daughter  in  placing 
outlines.  She  is  taking  Braille  and  puts 
tags  on  her  swatches  to  help  her  keep 
track  of  colors  and  shades. 

Besides  teaching,  my  rug  hooking 
has  led  me  into  another  fascinating 
field.  Of  course,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
soft,  beautiful,  harmonious  shades  of 
color  desirable  in  hooked  rugs,  one 
must  learn  to  dye  wool  and  create 
these  colors.  There  are  many  'accepted 
methods  and  formulas,  but  two  years 
ago  I  decided  I  would  like  to  create 
my  own.  I  set  to  work,  and  my  kitchen 
was  really  a  mess  all  that  summer,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  stop  me 
once  I  hit  on  the  idea  of  my  “Triple- 
Over-Dye”  Method. 

I  had  previously  worked  out  my  fa¬ 
vorite  method  of  dyeing  (the  TOD- Jar 
Method).  I  especially  like  this  method 
because  it  eliminates  guesswork  and 
watching,  and  enables  even  a  beginner 
to  produce  gradations  of  shades  with 
just  as  good  results  as  an  advanced 
student.  It  also  makes  it  easy  to  dupli¬ 
cate  colors  if  you  run  out  of  certain 
shades. 

My  next  st,ep  was  to  create  color  for¬ 
mulas  which  would  eliminate  guess¬ 
work  and  give  the  lovely,  soft,  rich 
shades  found  in  famous  paintings.  I 
realized  that  artists  mixed  their  colors 
and  I  decided  to  do  the  same  thing, 
simply  using  dyes  in  place  of  paint.  I 
finally  found  out  that  for  each  for¬ 
mula  I  needed  three  dyes  mixed  in  the 
right  proportions. 

I  eventually  worked  out  103  different 
formulas,  and  I  wound  up  with  a  copy¬ 
righted  booklet  called  TOD  or  “Triple- 
Over-Dye,”  which  contains  these  form¬ 
ulas  and  also  instructions  for  my  jar 
method  of  dyeing. 

To  simplify  the  measuring  of  small 
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amounts  of  dye,  I  invented  a  special 
spoon  or  measuring  device,  now  called 
the  TOD  spoon.  It  can  be  used  for  all 
measurements  in  my  formulas,  and 
consists  of  a  slender  handle,  or  rod,  8% 
inches  long,  with  a  M  teaspoon  on  one 
end,  and  a  1/32  teaspoon  on  the  other. 
It  is  easy  to  double  these  amounts 
when  a  formula  calls  for  %  teaspoon 
or  1/16.  I  find  that  this  TOD  spoon 
saves  a  lot  of  time  in  measuring  dyes 
and  insures  exact  measurements. 

In  order  to  show  my  students  the  ac¬ 
tual  colors  that  result  from  my  103 
different  formulas,  and  to  help  them 
select  color  harmonies,  I  embarked  on 
another  big  project.  I  made  up  sets  of 
dyed  samples,  using  3Ys -inch-long  tas¬ 
sels,  each  marked  with  the  number  of 
a  formula.  Also,  each  tassel  showed 
eight  different  shades  of  the  formula  it 
represented,  shading  from  light  to 
dark. 

These  proved  so  helpful  to  all  rug 
hookers  who  saw  them  that  they  have 
now  been  named  TOD-KINS  and  made 
a  permanent  part  of  my  rug  hooking 
accessories.  They  are  sold  by  the  set, 
at  both  retail  and  wholesale,  and  are 
mounted  on  plastic  which  can  be  rolled 
into  a  compact  5x5-inch  package. 

My  two  daughters  are  a  great  help 
to  me  in  producing  the  TOD-KINS. 
Janet  does  all  the  dyeing  by  the  TOD 
method,  and  Mary  makes  the  tassels, 
labels,  and  assembles  most  of  them. 

From  a  small  beginning,  the  sales  of 
my  TOD  book,  measuring  spoon,  and 
TOD-KINS  have  grown  until  orders 
are  now  coming  in  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  My  trademark  word 
“TOD”  has  been  registered  and  this 
fall  I  have  been  asked  to  demonstrate 
my  TOD  method  of  dyeing  at  the  1958 
exhibit  of  the  Women’s  International 
Institute  Show  in  New  York.  I  will  also 
have  a  rug  in  the  exhibit. 

I  never  dreamed  when  I  first  took 
up  rug  hooking  that  my  hobby  would 
grow  to  such  proportions.  Rug  hooking 
is  like  everything  else:  the  more  you 
study  and  work  at  it,  the  more  you 
love  it. 


Department  of  Commerce  wrote  me 
about  her.  “For  the  past  ten  years,”  she 
said,  “Lydia  Hicks  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y„ 
has  Sad  a  hobby  of  hooked  rug  making 
.  .  .  and,  lo  and  behold,  she’s  come  up 
with  a  successful  invention.  It  seems 
that  it’s  hard  to  get  custom  colors  in 
various  yarns,  so  she  created  a  method 
and  perfected  a  handy  little  device  for 
measuring  the  dyes.  She  is  a  delightful 
person  and  I  think  you  may  want  to 
tell  other  rug  hookers  about  her.” 

I  immediately  wrote  to  Mrs.  Hicks 
to  find  out  more  about  her,  and  her 
article  is  the  result.  I  also  learned  that 
Mrs.  Hicks  has  two  daughters  and  six 
grandchildren,  for  whom  most  of  her 
priceless  rugs  are  destined. 

Both  teachers  and  individual  rug 
hookers  will  find  her  TOD  booklet  and 
TOD  spoon  valuable  aids  in  dyeing  ma¬ 
terials  for  hooked  rugs  and  achieving 
lovely  colors.  Her  dye  formulas  are 
grouped  in  “families”  of  three  formu¬ 
las  each,  resulting  in  three  beautiful, 
harmonizing  shades  within  each  group. 

The  colors  achieved  by  the  TOD  for¬ 
mulas  sound  truly  mouthwatering:  a 
soft  brownish  rose,  a  quiet  green,  a 
good  blue-red,  an  unusual  opalescent; 
a  very  dulled  blue  that  is  often  needed 
by  rug  hookers;  a  soft  gold,  dull 
purple-red,  soft  jade,  brown-gold,  a 
lovely  soft  red,  a  grayed  soft  green,  a 
pinkish  taupe,  a  luscious  brown-cream, 
and  so  on. 

A  major  dye  company  and  a  supplies 
and  accessories  distributor  are  now 
handling  Mrs.  Hicks’  products,  includ¬ 
ing  the  TOD-KINS  she  describes  on 
this  page.  However,  she  is  also  hand¬ 
ling  orders  herself,  and  if  you  would 
like  to  write  her,  you  may  send  your 
letter  to  the  following  address:  Mrs. 
Lydia  Hicks,  2607  West  Genesee  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Here  are  the  prices  of 
her  products: 

TOD  BOOKLET,  containing  103  for¬ 
mulas  and  jar  method  of  dyeing  $2.00. 

TOD  Measuring  Spoon  .  $1.25 

Set  of  103  TOD-KINS,  each  tassel 
showing  8  shades  of  a  formula  color 

$20.00 


There  are  special  prices  to  teachers 
(Editor’s  Note:  The  first  time  I  or  to  anyone  buying  in  lots  of  six  or 
heard  of.  Lydia  Hicks  was  when  Mrs.  more  booklets  or  spoons. — Mabel  Hebei, 
Mildred  Meskil  of  the  New  York  State  Home  Editor ) 


Mrs.  Hicks  with  her  9x12 
Persian  Palm  hooked  rug 
which  was  one  of  the  top 
winners  at  the  Women's  In¬ 
ternational  Institute  Show 
in  New  York  City  last  fall. 
It's  insured  for  $5000! 
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TO  ORDER  THESE  PATTERNS 

Dress  Pattern  9029  is  THIRTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  Needlework  Patterns  are 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders 
(with  coins)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST,  257,  Needlecraft  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y.  Send  on  additional  25c  for 
needlework  catalog. 


9029.  Softly  feminine  style  with  scal¬ 
loped  yoke  to  match  or  contrast;  grace¬ 
ful  skirt;  with  or  without  sleeves. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  12-20; 
40.  Size  16  takes  4  y2  yds.  35-in.  350 


704.  Heirloom-worthy  crochet  starts 
with  an  8-inch  square !  See  how  fast  the 
roses  grow.  Join  squares  for  bedspread, 
cloth,  dresser  set  or  scarf.  Easy  chart, 
directions.  250 


510.  Decorative  cover  for  a  table  or  to 
use  as  a  tablecloth  for  special  occasions. 
Crochet  directions  for  cloth  in  three 
sizes — 54-  and  64-inches  in  string;  36 
inches  in  No.  30  cotton.  250 


fsWifty 

f  •  °  °  1 


^353.  Rope  ’em,  Cowboy!  What  child 
wouldn’t  love  a  quilt  appliqued  with 
cowboys  and  horses  ?  Patterns  of  patch¬ 
es,  directions.  Yardages  for  youth  and 
single  bed  quilts.  250 


550.  Colorful  huck  weaving  turns 
SlIUPle  linens  into  glamorous  accessor¬ 
ies.  Pretty  for  square-dance  skirts, 
elouses.  Five  designs  from  21/4  to  3% 
lnches  wide.  Weaving  charts,  directions. 

250 
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by  Kay  Eickelberger 

New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics 


Kitchen  Curtains 


550 


Will  you  please  help  me  with  my  kitch¬ 
en  curtains?  My  woodwork  and  cupboards 
are  ivory.  The  walls  are  papered  with  a 
pattern  of  flowers  in  pink,  red  and  white, 
with  green  leaves  on  a  gray  background 
except  for  four  feet  from  the  floor  which 
is  painted  pink. 

I  have  plain  gray  curtains  with  a  fig¬ 
ured  valance  of  pink  and  purple  dots  on 
a  dark  brown  background.  The  gray  looks 
dead,  so  I  wondered  if  I  could  use  green 
or  red. 

It  looks  as  though  you  have  plenty 
of  color  without  using  red  or  green 
curtains,  although  you  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  the  size  of  your  kitchen  or  the 
floor  color,  which  are  both  very  im¬ 
portant.  Large  rooms  can  take  more 
color  than  small  ones,  but  you  already 
have  bi’ight  cheerful  colors  in  the  paper. 
I  hope  the  pink  painted  woodwork  is  a 
grayed  pink,  for  if  it  is  too  bright  it 
will  appear  to  come  forward. 

I  would  suggest  having  a  gray  val¬ 
ance  with  your  gray  Curtains  in  order 
to  balance  the  gray  in  the  background 
of  the  paper.  Of  course,  you  might 
have  plain  pink  curtains.  It  is  difficult 
to  advise  without  seeing  it,  but  try  not 
to  get  too  much  pattern.  Gray  is  al¬ 
ways  a  safe  color,  as  it  harmonizes 
with  all  colors. 

Dyeing  Dug 

How  do  you  color  a  faded  Olson  rug? 
Can  you  brush  colors  on  the  rug? 

—Mrs.  A.B.,  Vermont 

I  have  never  tried  to  color  a  rug  by 
this  method,  but  see  no  reason  why  it 
would  not  be  successful.  Send  to  George 
Wells,  Cedar  Swamp  Road,  Glen  Head, 
L.I.,  New  York,  for  his  dyes  which  he 
uses  to  dye  woolen  yarns  to  hook  rugs. 
These  dyes  are  in  many  different  colors 
and  are  excellent.  ' 

First,  you  should  have  your  rug 
cleaned.  Then  mix  sufficient  dye  with 
water,  according  to  directions  on  the 
envelope  for  the  size  of  your  rug.  Use  a 
flat  brush,  about  1  inch  wide,  and  brush 
dye  into  rug,  starting  in  the  center  and 
working  out  toward  the  edge.  After  one 
side  is  finished,  turn  over  and  do  the 
same  on  the  other  side.  Put  several 
thicknesses  of  newspaper  under  the 
rug,  and  extending  beyond  the  edges, 
to  protect  floor  ...  or  do  the  job  out¬ 
doors. 

Choosing  Colors 

We  have  purchased  a  living  room  suite 
and  the  color  of  the  divan  and  one  chair 
is  a  pinky  beige.  The  other  chair  is  tur¬ 
quoise  in  color.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
color  scheme  I  would  be  able  to  use  in 
the  living  room  for  the  painted  walls,  the 
rug,  and  accessories.  Should  my  rug  be 
solid  in  color  or  contain  a  design?  Should 
the  draperies  be  solid  in  color  or  contain 
a  design. — Mrs.  E.R.B.,  Penna. 

It  is  better  to  decide  on  the  color  of 
the  rug  first,  as  it  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sive.  A  beige-colored  rug  similar  to  the 
color  of  your  divan  and  chair,  and  the 
same  color  or  lighter  if  jmu  wish  it  for 
walls,  would  tie  all  of  your  colors  to¬ 
gether.  If  the  rug  is  solid  color,  which 
I  would  advise,  your  room  will  appear 
larger. 

If  the  rug,  walls,  and  furniture  up¬ 
holstery  are  plain,  a  figured  drapery 
may  be  used;  it  might  have  rose  beige 
and  bright  spots  of  turquoise  and  rose. 
The  small  cushions  on  divan  may  be 
turquoise  or  you  might  add  a  gold  one, 
if  it  harmonizes  with  your  rug.  Brilliant 
colors  should  be  used  in  small  amounts. 

If  you  prefer,  you  could  use  a  light 


^grayed  rose  for  the  walls.  All  walls 
should  be  grayed  down  so  they  do  not 
stand  out,  as  they  are  background  for 
furniture.  The  value  (lightness  or  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  color)  depends  on  the 
amount  of  light  you  have  in  the  room. 
Light  values  make  the  room  appear 
much  larger  and  lighter,  as  do  plain 
colors. 

Instead  of  using  many  patterns,  diff¬ 
erent  textures  are  used,  so  if  you  wish 
plain  draperies  you  can  use  a  plain  tex¬ 
tured  material,  same  color  as  walls  or 
a  light  turquoise.  Patterned  material 
for  draperies  will  accent  your  windows, 
whereas  the  plain  color  will  make  the 
background  appear  as  one.  Either  one 
is  correct. 

If  you  do  not  care  for  a  beige  rug, 
you  can  use  a  grayed  turquoise  and 
light-grayed  turquoise  walls.  The  tur¬ 
quoise  is\,a  cooler  color  than  beige  or 
rose,  so  your  choice  depends  on  expos¬ 
ure  and  which  coIok  you  both  enjoy 
living  with.  To  gray  the  color  of  the 
background  paint,  add  its  complement 
or  opposite  instead  of  black,  as  the 
quality  is  better.  The  opposite  of  tur¬ 
quoise  or  green-blue  is  orange-red.  The 
opposite  of  rose  is  a  light  green.  Try 
to  balance  all  colors  and  values  in  a 
room. 

Rag's  for  Rraided  Rug's 

Where  can  I  purchase  rags  for  braided 
rugs?— Mrs.  J.L.K.,  Maine 

Rummage  sales  are  the  cheapest 
place  to  find  woolen  materials  for 
braided  rugs. 

Following  are  three  sources  where 
you  can  send  for  woolen  materials  by 
the  yard.  Be  sure  to  specify  woolens 
and  ask  for  samples  of  colors: 

Hook  Art  Guild,  Post  Office  Box  57, 
Cumberland  Mills,  Maine;  Quality  Coat 
Factory,  Orange  Street,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut;  j.  P.  Perman  &  Son,  52 
Bond  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

Upstairs  Hall 

I  have  a  12x12  bedroom 'with  green 
walls,  which  is  separated  from  the  bath¬ 
room  by  the  hall.  I  would  like  green  and 
pink  for  bath,  and  what  should  I  use  for 
my  hall  color?— Mrs.  F.H.,  New  York 

The  combination  of  green  and  yellow 
is  better  color  harmony  than  green  and 
pink  for  the  bathroom,  and  both  should 
be  light  and  grayed — not  bright.  A  light 
green  or  beige  for  the  hall  color  will 
harmonize  with  the  other  colors. 


ABANDONED  ROAD 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

The  wheel  ruts  scarred  the  bedrock  here 
and  there 

Leaving  a  mark  that  years  cannot  erase. 
Although  the  saplings  sprawl  across  the 
track 

And  roadside  walls  have  tumbled  from 
their  place. 

A  buckboard  jolting  over  thank-you- 
ma'ams. 

Creaking  of  axle,  swinging  whippletree.  .  . 
There  was  no  hurry,  hurry,  to  this  road 
Where  speed  was  measured  by  a  haw  or 
gee. 

My  feet  remember  and  will  bring  me  back 
To  hidden  pathways  in  the  heart's  good 
season. 

I  feel  the  need  of  walking  once  again 
A  road  that  leads  to  nowhere  for  no 
reason. 

—Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Poetry  Society  in  whose  lyric  poet¬ 
ry  contest  this  poem  won  honorable 
mention. 
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Need  MONEY 
for  Building? 


APPLE  PIE! 


Your  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
can  be  the  magic  that  makes  needed  farm 
buildings  a  reality.  Land  Bank  loans  are 
long  term  loans  with  up  to  33  years  to 
repay.  So,  don’t  delay.  Start  your  plans 
today  and  give  your  farm  what  it  needs 
to  make  it  a  better  paying  operation. 


See  your  local  association  or  write  Dept. 
A-108,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NILA 


Cooperative 
fPCH  Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  DANK  LOANS 


A>0  . 
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SAVES 
UP  TO 


fully  automatic— new  econ-. 
omy  model — takes  the  labor 
out  of  burning  wood — pat¬ 
ented  features— owner 
endorsed. 

Write  for  free  literature 
□  HEATER  □  FURNACES 


RITEWAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


1010E  E.  Main  St. 


Waynesboro,  Va. 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  —  A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and'Save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


By  Alb 

WHO  CAN  resist 
a  perfectly 
made  apple  pie, 
with  juicy  apple 
slices,  delicate  spice 
flavor,  and  flaky, 
melt  -  in  -  the  -  mouth 
pastry?  Some  vote 
for  the  good  old- 
fashioned  two-crust 
variety.  Others  like 
it  with  bottom  or 
top  crust  only.  Below  are  recipes  for 
five  delicious  apple  pies.  Try  them  all, 
and  serve  them  warm  or  cold,  with  or 
without  cheese,  and  with  or  without  a 
topping  of  ice  cream  or  lemon  sherbet. 

For  general  cooking  purposes,  these 
varieties  of  apples  are  especially  good; 
Twenty-Ounce,  Wealthy,  McIntosh, 
Cortland,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Stay- 
man,  Northern  Spy,  Rome  Beauty,  and 
Winesap.  A  tart  apple  makes  the  best 
pie,  and  its  tartness  determines  the  ex¬ 
act  amount  of  sugar  required.  Lemon 
juice  or  a  bit  of  grated  lemon  peel  helps 
to  perk  up  the  flavor  of  the  less  tart 
kind.  The  amount  of  flour  and  water 
to  use  depends  on  the  juiciness  of  the 
variety.  For  spice,  everyone  likes  cin¬ 
namon,  but  many  like  a  dash  of  nut¬ 
meg  too. 

Pastry  For  the  Pie 

The  pastry  is  very  important,  so  we 
will  start  with  that: 

2-CRUST  9-INCH  PIE 

2  cups  all-purpose  flour 
1  teaspoon  salt 
%  cup  shortening 
3  to  4  tablespoons  water 

1-CRUST  9-INCH  PIE 
(Top  or  bottom) 

1  cup  all-purpose  flour 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
i/3  cup  shortening 
2  to  3  tablespoons  water 

Mix  flour  and  salt.  Cut  in  a  little 
over  half  of  the  shortening  with  a  pas¬ 
try  blender  until  it  looks  like  cornmeal. 
Blend  in  the  rest  of  the  shortening  to 
the  size  of  large  peas.  Sprinkle  the 
water  a  little  at  a  time,  over  the  flour 
and  stir  with  a  fork  just  until  all  flour 
is  moistened.  Gather  the  dough  to¬ 
gether  and  press  into  a  ball. 

For  two-crust  pie,  divide  the  ball  in¬ 
to  two  parts,  one  slightly  larger  than 
the  other  (for  bottom  crust)  and  round 
up  each  part.  Press  down  in  the  center 
of  the  larger  part,  and  roll  from  center 
out  to  edge  to  about  %-inch  thickness, 
and  one  inch  larger  than  the  inverted 
pie  plate.  Keep  the  edge  as  nearly 
round  as  possible.  Use  lightly  floured 
board  and  rolling  pin.  Carefully  fit 
dough  into  pan  without  stretching.  Fill, 
piling  the  filling  slightly  higher  in  the 
center  to  allow  for  cooking  down  while 
baking. 

Roll  out  the  top  crust  in  the  same 
way,  fold  in  half,  make  slits  (pastry 
cutter  makes  nice  slits)  or  your  favor¬ 
ite  design  for  steam  to  escape.  (You 
may  want  to  make  slits  in  it  after  it 


Alberta  D.  Shackelton 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
eea'sed  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Rcg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


erta  D.  S  h  a 

is  on  pie.)  Moisten  edge  of  bottom 
crust  with  water.  Adjust  top  crust  on 
pie  and  press  down  at  edge  to  seal 
thoroughly.  Trim  off  edge  to  pan  with 
spatula  and  turn  up  pressed  edges  with 
palm  of  hand.  Flute  the  edge.  If  you 
wish,  bind  with  moistened  pie  tape,  a 
piece  of  foil,  or  a  moistened  strip  of 
cloth  to  keep  juices  in  pie. 

For  extra  flaky  top  crust,  roll  out 
top  crust,  as  above,  and  dot  with  but¬ 
ter.  Fold  two  sides  to  meet  in  center 
and  press  side  edges.  Then  fold  ends  to 
center  and  seal.  Chill  and  roll  as  de¬ 
scribed. 

OLD-FASHIONED  APPLE  PIE 

Pastry  for  two-crust  9-inch  pie 
8  medium  apples 
y4  to  1  cup  sugar 

1  to  2  tablespoons  flour 
%  to  1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

■4  teaspoon  nutmeg,  if  desired 

2  tablespoons  butter 
2  tablespoons  water 

Peel,  core,  and  cut  apples  into 
eighths.  Combine  sugar,  flour,  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  nutmeg  if  used,  and  place  a 
couple  of  tablespoons  of  this  mixture 
on  bottom  of  pastry-lined  pan.  Ar¬ 
range  apples  in  pan,  piling  them  a 
little  higher  in  the  center.  Distribute 
remaining  sugar  mixture  over  top  of 
apples.  Dot  with  the  butter  and 
sprinkle  with  the  water. 

Arrange  and  flute  the  upper  crust, 
and  sprinkle  it  lightly  with  sugar.  If 
you  wish  a  shiny  top,  brush  with 
cream,  milk,  or  slightly  beaten  egg 
white  before  sprinkling  with  sugar. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425°)  about  45 
minutes  or  until  apples  are  tender  and 
crust  lightly  browned.  If  top  crust 
browns  too  quickly,  cover  with  a  piece 
of  foil.  Serves  6  or  7. 

UPSIDE  DOWN  APPLE  PIE 

Follow  above  recipe  for  Old-fashion¬ 
ed  Apple  Pie.  Before  placing  bottom 
crust  in  pan,  spread  about  4  table¬ 
spoons  of  softened  butter  over  bottom 
of  pan.  Arrange  whole  walnuts  or  pe¬ 
cans  (rounded  side  towards  pan)  up 
around  edge  of  pan  and  over  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Sprinkle  over  the  nuts  about  x/2 
cup  light  brown  sugar,  pressing  it 
down  lightly  on  the  nuts.  Now  adjust 
the  lower  crust  carefully  and  proceed 
as  above  but  don’t  heap  the  fruit  too 
high  in  the  center. 

After  the  pie  is  baked  and  cooled 
just  slightly,  loosen  edges  carefully 
with  a  spatula,  place  a  serving  plate 
over  the  pie,  invert  quickly,  and  re¬ 
move  pie  tin.  If  desired,  top  with  whip¬ 
ped  cream  or  ice  cream.  This  is  a  rich 
pie,  so  serve  small  servings.  Serves  8. 

JERSEY  APPLE  PIE 

Pastry-lined  (fluted  edge)  9-inch  pan 
y4  cup  sugar 
•4  cup  flour 

3  tablespoons  butter 

5  or  6  medium  apples  (that  hold 
shape  in  cooking) 

Cinnamon 

2  tablespoons  water 

Combine  sugar,  flour,  and  butter  and 
work  into  crumblike  mixture.  Place 
about  V2  of  this  mixture  in  pastry-lined 
pan.  Core  apples  and  peel.  Cut  in 
halves  crosswise  and  arrange  in  pas¬ 
try-lined  pan  with  cut  side  down. 
Sprinkle  remaining  crumbs  over  apples 
and  sprinkle  lightly  with  cinnamon, 
outlining  the  holes  of  the  apples. 
Sprinkle  about  2  tablespoons  water 
over  apples.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (425°) 
about  30  to  40  minutes  or  until  apples 
are  tender  and  crumbs  lightly  browned. 
Serves  6  to  7.  v 

DUTCH  APPLE  TART 

Pastry-lined  8-  or  9-inch  shallow 
pie  pan 


c  k  e  1  t  o  n 

y4  to  1  cup  sugar 

1  tablespoon  flour 

5  or  6  apples  that  keep  shape  in 
cooking 
Cinnamon 

2  tablespoons  butter 

2  tablespoons  cream  or  rich  milk 

Combine  2  tablespoons  of  the  sugar 
with  the  flour  and  sift  over  the  bottom 
of  the  pastry-lined  pan.  Peel,  core,  and 
quarter  apples.  Arrange  quarters, 
rounded  side  up,  around  the  edge  and 
on  bottom  of  pie  (one  layer  only).  Fill 
any  spaces  between  apples  with  small¬ 
er  pieces  of  apples.  Cover  with  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  sugar  and  sprinkle 
lightly  with  cinnamon.  Dot  with  butter 
and  distribute  cream  over  the  top. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  about  30  to  40  min¬ 
utes  or  until  crust  is  done  and  apples 
tender.  Serve  plain  or  with  lemon 
shei’bet  or  vanilla  ice  cream.  Serves  6 
to  7. 

DEEP  DISH  APPLE  PIE 

4  to  5  cups  tart,  sliced  apples 
y4  to  1  cup  sugar 

1  tablespoon  flour 
*/2  teaspoon  cinnamon 
%  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

2  tablespoons  melted  butter 

2  tablespoons  water 

Rich  biscuit  dough  (made  with  1  cup 
flour)  OR 

Pastry  dough  (1  crust  recipe) 

Combine  all  ingredients  except  the 
dough  and  place  in  a  deep  9-inch  pie 
tin,  square  baking  tin,  or  baking  dish. 
Roll  biscuit  or  pastry  dough  to  %-inch 
thickness  and  1  inch  larger  than  pan. 
Moisten  edge  of  dish  with  cold  water. 
Arrange  dough  over  top  of  dish,  tuck 
edge  under,  and  press  double  edge  to 
moistened  edge  of  dish  with  fork. 

Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425°)  30  to  40 
minutes  or  until  fruit  is  tender  and 
crust  browned.  Serve  warm.  Serves 
6  to  7. 

- A.  A.  — 

PUT  AWAY  SUMMER 
CLOTHES 

By  Helen  Powell  Smith 

INTEREST  in  fall  clothes  is  upper¬ 
most  now,  but  remember  that  the 
care  you  give  your  summer  clothes 
is  important.  Sort  over  your  past  sum¬ 
mer  wardrobe  carefully  and  set  aside 
those  garments  that  can  be  used  again 
next  year. 

Cottons,  linens,  washable  rayons 
and  blends  should  be  completely  wash¬ 
ed  with  good  soap  or  synthetic  deter¬ 
gent.  Dry  them  well  but  do  not  starch 
or  iron  them.  They  can  be  folded  care¬ 
fully  to  avoid  sharp  creases  and  then 
stored  in  boxes,  drawers,  chests,  or 
bags  in  a  dark,  dry  place  to  prevent 
mildew.  Label  each  container  for  quick 
reference. 

Rayons,  silks,  woolens  or  other  fab¬ 
rics- which  cannot  be  laundered  should 
be  dry  cleaned.  These  will  come  from 
the  cleaners  pressed  and  ready  to  wear, 
so  put  them  on  padded  hangers  in  suit 
bags  and  seal  tightly  with  tape. 

Moths  enjoy  soft  woolens  dike  sweat¬ 
ers,  so  store  your  summer  ones  in 
glass  quart  jars  sealed  tightly — easy  to 
see  what  you  have,  too.  Many  cleaning 
establishments  will  moth  proof  your 
woolens  if  you  wish. 

Brush  hats,  clean  shoes  and  hand¬ 
bags,  and  stuff  then  with  tissue  paper. 
Store  these  in  labeled  boxes. 

Bathing  suits  and  other  beach  ap¬ 
parel  should  be  entirely  free  from  sand. 
Rubber  shoes  and  bathing  caps  may  be 
dusted  with  talcum  powder  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  sticking  together. 

When  the  first  warm  days  come  next 
year,  you  will  be  glad  for  this  extra 
care  you  gave  these  clothes  and  in  a 
jiffy  you  can  have  them  ready  to  wear. 
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Make  yourself 

something  NEW. . . 


8575  .  .  .  Perennially  fashionable,  the  spectator 
step-in,  with  its  own  special  slenderizing  ways. 
Choose  either  of  two  sleeve  lengths,  tailor  it  in  light¬ 
weight  woolens,  rayons  or  synthetics.  Printed  pattern 
in  Misses’  sizes  12-20,  Women’s  40-42.  50£ 


8756-50^  ‘ - L 

Jr.  Misses’  11-13 
Misses’  12-18 


8756  .  .  .  This  jumper  (or  dress)  collects 
compliments  wherever  it  goes.  Shown  in  two 
versions,  belted,  with  large  patch  pockets  or 
trapeze  styled.  Make  it  in  corduroy  or  wool . 
Printed  pattern  in  Jr.  Misses’  sizes  11-13, 
Misses’  12-18.  50 <t 


8575—50^ 
Misses’  12-20 
Women’s  40-42 


874-3  -  ■ .  Watch  the  wonderful  things  this  tailored 
blouson  dress  does  to  your  figure!  Especially  in 
crepe,  jersey  or  sheer  wool.  Smartly  styled  with 
welt  pockets,  twin  kick  pleats  in  back.  Printed 
pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  12-20,  Women’s  40.  50£ 


8743 — 50^ 
Misses’  12-20 
Women’s  40 


8787  .  .  .  So  much  style  yet  it’s  Magic-to-Make  .  .  . 
the  button  front  overblouse,  tied  high  at  the  neck¬ 
line  with  a  bow.  Picture  it  in  silk,  cotton  or  wool 
jersey.  Printed  pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  12-20.  35^ 


8787—354 
Misses’  sizes— 12-20 


fO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  dearly/Enclose 
total  amount  of  patterns  and  send  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE 
c/o  The  Butterick  Company,  Inc. 

1  61  Sixth  Avenue, 

New  York  1  3,  New  York 

Patterns  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  by  first  class  mail. 
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Workman  applies  plastic  silo  coating 
from  inner  circular  scaffold.  Based  on 
Bakelite  epoxy  plastic,  the  coating 
material  provides  a  smooth  finish  to 
silo  interior  walls,  sealing  the  porous 
concrete  against  moisture  and  dam¬ 
aging  silage  acids.  The  epoxy  coat¬ 
ing  will  not  shrink  after  it  is  applied 
and  is  resistant  to  heavy  blows  or 
scraping  from  forks  and  unloaders. 

The  animal  feed  products  previous¬ 
ly  manufactured  by  Consolidated 
Products  of  Danville,  Ill.,  now  are 
made  and  sold  by  KRAFT  FOODS,  a 
division  of  National  Dairy  Products 
Corporation.  Brand  names  affected 
include  Kaff-A  milk  replacer  and 
Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets.  Both  are 
milk  by-products  feeds. 

Recent  formula  changes  in  Kaff-A 
are  said  to  improve  its  effectiveness 
as  a  milk  replacer.  Feeding  tests  on 
the  products  are  conducted  at  the 
National  Dairy  Products  Research 
Farm  at  Danville,  Ill. 

Other  products  to  be  manufactured 
and  marketed  by  Kraft  are  Consoli¬ 
dated  brand  edible  dried  whey,  dried 
buttermilk  from  the  manufacture  of 
sweet  cream,  and  Pex  products. 

The  advertisement  on  the  back 
cover  of  this  issue  contains  just  about 
the  biggest  coupon  we've  ever  seen 
in  an  ad.  By  checking  the  appropri¬ 
ate  squares,  you  can  get  information 
—without  any  obligation— on  (a)  the 
New  Surge  Bucket  Milker  and  free 
demonstration  in  your  barn;  (b)  in¬ 
formation  on  the  Surge  Pipe  Line 
planning  book  and  installation  ser¬ 
vice;  and  (c)  information  on  the  New 
Surge  Pump  and  free  demonstration 
offer.  If  you  don't  want  to  tear  up 
your  A.  A.,  you  can  write  for  any  or 
all  the  above  information  to  BABSON 
BROS.  CO.,  Dept.  A.  A.,  842  Belden 
Ave.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

An  improved  plastic  well  casing  for 
rotary,  augur  and  driven  wells  has 
been  announced  by  CARLON  PROD¬ 
UCTS  Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  new  product  is  stronger,  yet 
costs  %  less  than  the  company’s  pre¬ 
vious  well  casing  It  is  made  of  an 
improved  high-impact  styrene  ma¬ 
terial  and  is  durable  and  non-toxic. 
Named  Carlon  “T”,  the  casing  comes 
in  10  and  20  foot  lengths  in  sizes  up 
to  10  inches. 


Ready  access  to  a  dry  chemical  ex¬ 
tinguisher  can  prevent  a  serious  trac¬ 
tor  fire  caused  by  faulty  wiring.  Dry 
chemical  can  be  used  safely  and  ef¬ 
fectively  on  electrical  fires,  such  as 
above,  as  well  as  on  petroleum  fires. 
With  this  American  LaFrance  Protex- 
all  extinguisher  attached  to  the  trac¬ 
tor  with  a  special  clamp,  you  have 
protection  handy  for  any  fires. 


A  complete  new  line  of  agricultural 
tractors  is  being  introduced  by  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois.  Designated  as 
the  "30"  Series,  these  tractors  are 
available  in  six  power  sizes  and  30 
basic  models.  These  include  the  1-2 
plow  "330"  Series,  the  2-3  plow 
"430"  Series,  the  3-plow  "530"  Series, 
the  4-plow  "630"  Series,  the  5-plow 
"730"  Series,  and  the  6-plow  "830" 
Diesel  (shown  above.) 

The  line  includes  general-purpose 
models  for  one-  through  6-row  oper¬ 
ations,  heavy-duty  standard  models 
for  grain  growers,  Hi-Crop  models. 
Utility  models,  plus  a  Crawler  trac¬ 
tor  in  4-  and  5-roller  models. 

The  ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  is  making  a  new  22 
semi-automatic  called  the  “  X  -  5 
Lightning.”  It  has  features  seldom 
found  on  even  more  costly  guns,  such 
as  interchangeable  front  sights,  clip 
loading,  and  V-type  sporting  rear 
sight. 

A  new  two-row  mounted  corn  pick¬ 
er,  the  Model  17,  is  announced  by 
the  ALLIS-CHALMERS  Mfg.  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  The  big  capacity  of  the  Mo¬ 
del  17  is  designed  to  match  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  D-17  tractor,  which  the  com¬ 
pany  introduced  recently. 

The  Model  17  picker  has  under¬ 
slung  design  which  affords  better 
tractor  stability,  easier  attaching  to 
the  tractor,  better  vision  and  all- 
around  safety.  Built-in  mounting 
jacks  permit  one  man  to  attach  or 
remove  the  picker  without  heavy  lift¬ 
ing.  The  divider,  gathering  snouts 
and  elevator  are  easily  attached 
without  complicated  fittings. 

A  new  handbook  on  ‘‘Hidden  Hun¬ 
ger  in  Crops”  has  been  issued  by  the 
AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 
to  help  the  farmer  fight  hidden  hun¬ 
ger  in  his  crops,  one  of  the  major  ob¬ 
stacles  in  his  path  toward  highest 
net  profits.  The  48-page  booklet,  free 
in  reasonable  quantities,  explains 
how  various  research  tools  can  be 
used  to  guide  farmers  through  the 
hidden  hunger  zone  toward  the  most 
profitable  yield  levels.  It  is  free 
through  the  American  Potash  Insti¬ 
tute  News  Service,  1102  16th  St.,  N. 
W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


New  Sunset  Bulk  Milk  Coolers  are  de¬ 
signed  for  easy  pouring  .  .  .  easy 
cleaning.  255  gallon  model  shown  is 
less  than  35"  high  and  all  stainless 
steel,  inside  and  outside.  For  details, 
write  SUNSET  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  St. 
Paul  1,  Minn. 
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What’s  New  with  Vegetables  ? 


I  EAR  THE  end  of  August,  on 
one  of  the  very  few  really  hot 
'  '  days  we  have  had  this  summer, 

I  went  up  to  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  to  visit 
with  my  friend,  Professor  Arthur  J. 
Pratt  of  the  Vegetable  Crops  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  to  look  at  the  results  of 
this  year’s  hundreds  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  experiments  and  tests  with 
vegetables. 

The  last  of  August  is  a  good  time 
to  visit  gardens  for  then  comes  the 
payoff  for  all  the  hard  work  early  in 
the  season.  Then  is  the  time  to  check 
up  on  results. 

Not  only  is  Arthur  a  widely  recog¬ 
nized  expert  in  the  growing  of  vege¬ 
table  crops,  but  he  is  also  a  philoso¬ 
pher  with  whom  it  is  always  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  visit. 

It  was  very  interesting  ajso  to  talk 
to  graduate  students  Daniel  C.  Stein 
and  Ibrahim  Tahir,  who  are  working 
with  the  vegetable  tests.  Mr.  Tahir  is 
an  exchange  student  from  Iraq.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  this  policy  of  exchanging 
students  with  dozens  of  other  countries 
is  about  the  best  foreign  policy  that 
the  United  States  has. 

A  Bad  Season 

This  has  been  a  bad  season  for 
many  gardeners.  I  have  the  poorest 
one  I  have  ever  had.  Weeds,  disease 
and  too  much  wild  life  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  bad  this  year.  Old  Mother 
Nature  never  does  things  half  way. 
Almost  always,  jthere  is  too  much  or 
too  little.  This  year  in  most  sections 


there  has  been  too  much  rain.  In  most 
summers,  there  is  too  little.  There¬ 
fore,  the  College  is  constantly  experi¬ 
menting  with  moisture  control  meth¬ 
ods.  Arthur  showed  me  some  experi¬ 
ments  over  which  there  was  canvas  or 
somd  moisture-proof  material  which 
could  be  rolled  over  the  different  vege¬ 
table  plots  when  there  is  too  much 
rain.  It  is  possible  to  keep  the  rain 
off  this  way  and  careful  cost  accounts 
with  more  testing  will  eventually  sh<3w 
whether  or  not  the  method  is  practical. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  problem  of 
moisture  control  is  the  need  of  more 
water  in  a  dry  time.  Here  is  where  ir¬ 
rigation  is  a  great  help.  Tests  over  sev¬ 
eral  years  show  that  irrigation  some¬ 
times  will  double  or  triple  yields. 

What  About  Mulching? 

Still  another  moisture  as  well  as 
weed  control  method  is  mulching.  This 
can  be  done  with  a  black  mulch  paper, 
sawdust  or  shavings.  Old  timers  used 
to  believe,  and  I  think  they  were  right, 
that  shallow  cultivation,  leaving  a  fine 
surface  soil  tilth,  conserved  moisture. 
However,  the  cultivation  should  be 
shallow;  going  too  deep  cuts  off  roots 
and  injures  the  crop. 

This  year,  I  intended  to  try  mulch¬ 
ing  with  black  paper  but  changed  my 
mind  when  I  found  out  how  much  it 
costs.  Weeds  can  be  controlled  with  it 
but  even  though  the  paper,  if  taken 
care  of,  can  be  used  for  two  or  three 
years,  it  is  much  too  expensive  when 
bought  in  the  retail  stores.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  it  can  be  purchased  in  quan¬ 


Professor  Arthur  J.  Pratt  (left,  standing)  talking  to  a  group  of  4-H  members  at  the 
New  York  State  4-H  Club  Congress. 


The  4-H  Clubs  of  New  York  State  recently  cited  Dr.  Pratt  as  follows: 

"In  recognition  of  his  years  of  enthusiastic  and  devoted  service  to  the  4-H  mem¬ 
bers  of  New  York  State  and  of  his  significant  contribution  to  the  4-H  Clubs'  program 
and  in  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  County  4-H  Club  Agents, 
we  present  this  citation." 

This  was  personally  signed  by  64  leaders  from  all  the  rural  counties  of  the  State. 


Irrigation  is  a  rapidly  increasing  farm  and  garden  practice.  If  you  have  a  nearby 
stream  or  pond,  it  may  pay  you  to  install  an  irrigation  system. 
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tities  at  wholesale  for  a  reasonable 
price. 

A  sawdust  mulch  is  a  good  bet  if 
you  can  get  the  sawdust.  It  conserves 
moisture  and  keeps  the  weeds  down. 
But,  if  sawdust  is  us'ed  and  plowed 
under  after  the  first  year,  plenty  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  should  be  used  -with 
it.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  sawdust 
soured  the  soil.  That  is  not  true,  but  it 
does  greatly  increase  the  need  for  nit¬ 
rogen. 

Fertilizing'  the  lienee 
Garden 

The  use  of  fertilizer  on  a  home  gar¬ 
den  or  a  commercial  crop  depends,  of 
course,  on  soil  conditions  and  the  crop. 
Of  course,  if  you  have  good  farm  man¬ 
ure  available,  you  are  in  luck,  but  it 
will  need  to  be  balanced  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  The  College  makes 
an  overall  application  of  one  ton  to 
the  acre  of  10-20-20  broadcast  and 
plowed  under.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  5 
pounds  of  10-20-20  to  100  square  feet. 
That  is  a  lot  of  fertilizer,  but  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  a  garden 
too  rich  if  a  good  balance  of  plant 
food  is  maintained.  In  addition  to  the 
overall  application,  r,ow  side-dressing 
of  the  crop  is  good  practice.  For  this, 
use  about  %  pound  of  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate  to  100  square  feet  distributed 
along  each  side  of  the  row.  For  cu¬ 
cumbers,  use  about  half  as  much. 

Professor  Pratt  says  that  a  good 
way  for  a  home  gardener  to  apply 
fertilizer  is  with  a  hose.  A  special 
nozzle  for  this  purpose  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  farm  store. 

New  and  Old  Varieties 

The  College  is  constantly  working 
to  develop  new  varieties  but  it  takes 
years  of  testing  before  anything  bet¬ 
ter  can  be  found  than  we  already  have. 
All  of  the  good  seed  companies  have 
varieties  that  they  have  found  to  be 
especially  good.  But  if  you  are  having 
good  success  with  what  you  are  al¬ 
ready  growing,  experiment  if  you  wish 
with  new  varieties  on  a  small  scale, 
but  don’t  change  your  main  crop  until 
you  are  sure.  In  general,  wS  have 
found,  from  our  own  experience,  that 
many  of  the  hybrids  are  better  than 
the  old  varieties,  but  don’t  try  to  save 
seed  from  them.  There  arev  some  non 
hybrids  that  are  excellent  —  one  of 
which  is  the  “Fireball”’  tomato.  I  think 
Dr.  Henry  Munger,  head  of  the  Vege¬ 
table  Crops  Department  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  developed  this  variety.  It  is  very 
early,  a  good  yielder,  but  has  small 
fruit. 

Mr.  Stein  gave  me  four  or  five  cu¬ 
cumbers,  the  largest  I  ever  saw.  One 


was  15”’  long — and  all  were  excellent 
quality.  The  variety  is  “China.” 

Belle,  Margaret  and  I  have  always 
had  fine  success  with  “Golden  Cross” 
sweet  corn.  It  is  sweet  and  tender  anc 
a  good  uniform  yielder.  But  my  Col¬ 
lege  friends  say  that  now  there  are 
even  better  varieties.  Many  of  you  no 
doubt  have  a  variety  that  you  like  bet¬ 
ter.  Some  excellent  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  said  to  be  better  even  than  “Gold¬ 
en  Cross”  are:  “Wonderful  ’,  sold  by 
Harris  at  Coldwater,  New  York;  “Sen¬ 
eca  Chief”,  sold  by  Robson  at  Hall, 
New  \ork  ;and  “Seneca  Daybreak”,  a 
very  early  corn,  also  sold  by  Robson. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  ex¬ 
cellent  sweet  corns.  All  of  the  seednien 
have  them.  Consult  your  favorite  seed 
catalog  and  try  some  of  them  out. 

Like  everything  else,  the  problems 
and  costs  of  gardening  are  increasing. 
In  addition  to  all  of  the  other  regular 
diseases  and  pests,  we  were  afflicted 
this  year  with  rabbits  and  blackbirds. 
I  never  had  any  trouble  with  black¬ 
birds  before  but  .this  year  they  got 
most  of  our  sweet  corn.  There  are 
good  all-purpose  dusts  and  sprays 
which  control  insects  and  diseases,  but 
these,  together  with  other  supplies 
have,  like  everything  else,  become  very 
expensive. 

Still,  with  all  of  its  problems,  gar¬ 
dening  is  fun  and  the  payoff  with 
fresh  vegetables  much  better  always 
than  can  be  bought,  makes  gardening 
well  worth  while  for  the  thousands  of 
us  who  like  it. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

I  DON’T  KNOW  where  Curry  Weath- 
erby  got  this  story,  but  anyway  I 


am  stealing  it. 


as 


;ked 


A  retired  government  worker  who 
now  lives  in  Missouri  was  visiting  m 
Washington  not  long  ago.  While  he 
was  there  he  went  around  to  Dean 
Acheson’s  law  office  and  informed  a 
young  receptionist  that  he’d  like  to  see 
the  former  Secretary  of  State.^ 

“Who  shall  I  say  is  calling?” 
the  receptionist. 

The  visitor  replied,  “Just  tell  him 
it’s  an  old  friend.”  .  1 

“I’m  sorry,”  the  receptionist  said, 

“but  I’ll  have  to  tell  him  who  it  is. 

The  former  government  workm 
sighed  and  said,  “Oh,  just  say  it’s  an 
old  tramp  that’s  out  of  work. 

The  startled  receptionist  spotted  the 
twinkle  in  the  visitor’s  eye  and  be-  s 
began  to  clang  in  her  memory.  Nn 
Truman,”  she  gasped.  “Yes,  sir.  RU 
away,  sir.  I’ll  tell  him  you're  0 
my  Lord!” 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


CAB  INSURANCE 
I  RENEWAL 

"Today  I  was  forced  to  pay  for  an  in¬ 
surance  policy  that  I  never  received  on 
a  car  that  I  no  longer  own.  The  company 
says  that,  since  the  policy  was  not  re¬ 
turned  in  30  days,  nothing  can  be  done 
about  it.  I  have  no  proof  that  the  policy 
was  ever  sent  to  me  or,  if  it  was,  what 
became  of  ‘it.  One  thing  certain,  I  never 
received  it. 

"Perhaps  if  you  print  this  it  will  prevent 
others  from  getting  caught  in  the  same 
trap." 

It  is  common  practice  for  insurance 
companies  to  send  a  renewal  policy  be¬ 
fore  the  old  one  expires  and  if  you  don’t 
cancel  it  before  the  date  it  becomes 
effective,  you  are  liable  to  pay.  Most 
car  owners  appreciate  and  expect  to 
receive  a  renewal. 

If  you  have  automobile  insurance 
policy,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  watch  for 
the  renewal.  If  you  don’t  get  it  about 
the  time  the  old  one  expires,  write  and 
tell  them  you  either  want  to  keep  in¬ 
sured  or  that  you  do  not  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  it. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FRAUDULENT  MAIL 

ANY  OF  YOU  may  wonder  how 
the  Post  Office  Department  hand¬ 
les  fraudulent  advertising  through  the 
mails.  The  following  is  the  procedure 
used: 

When  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the 
mails  are  used  fraudulently,  a  hearing 
is  set  up.  If  the  General  Counsel  de¬ 
cides  that  the  mailings  are  objection¬ 
able,  a  complaint  is  filed  and  a  copy 
sent  to  the  person  accused  of  using 
the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes. 

The  person  receiving  the  complaint 
may  then  sign  a  form  promising  to  dis¬ 
continue  such  advertising,  or  he  may 
change  his  method  of  advertising  to 
conform  with  the  law. 

If  he  feels  that  the  complaint  is  not 
justified,  he  may  file  an  answer  with 


the  Hearing  Examiner.  In  that  case  he 
will  be  entitled  to  a  hearing,  which  is 
usually  handled  in  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  in  Washington,  D.  C.  If  the 
case  is  appealed  in  this  way,  the  Post 
Office  Department’s  Judicial  Officer 
makes  the  final  decision.  If  the  de¬ 
cision  is  against  the  advertiser,  an  or¬ 
der  is  signed  directing  the  postmaster 
in  the  advertiser’s  town  to  return  the 
unlawful  mail  to  him  marked,  “fraud¬ 
ulent”  or  “unlawful,”  thus  prohibiting 
any  profit  from  the  operation. 

If  the  advertiser  feels  that  this  is 
unjust,  he  is  at  liberty  to  file  a  peti¬ 
tion  in  the  Federal  courts  to  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  this  order.  In  this 
case  the  Federal  court  will  probably 
issue  a  temporary  restraining  order 
pending  final  decision,  following  which 
the  case  goes  through  the  legal  judi¬ 
cial  procedure. 

As  you  can  see,  it  takes  time  to 
deny  a  person  or  firm  the  use  of  the 
mail  and  it  is  done  only  after  the  rights 
of  the  person  or  -orporation  are  safe¬ 
guarded. 

—  a.  a.  — 

COSTLY  CORN 

One  Saturday  night  my  neighbor 
came  for  some  fresh  sweet  corn.  My 
two  sons  and  I  went  to  get  the  sweet 
corn  and  on  the  road  near  the  corn¬ 
field  a  car  was  parked.  My  son  looked 
in  it  and  found  23  ears  of  corn  in  the 
car.  As  the  keys  were  in  the  car,  he 
took  them  out  and  hid  in  the  hedge 
to  wait  for  the  would-be  thief  to  come 
out.  After  some  time  we  called  the 
state  troopers  and  one  came.  When  the 
trooper  questioned  the  man  about  the 
corn,  he  denied  taking  it,  and  said 
someone  else  was  with  him  and  ran 
away.  After  taking  the  man  before  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  he  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  fined  $10.00.  Maybe  this  will 
be  a  lesson  to  others  who  think  what 
a  farmer  grows  is  free  for  anyone  to 
help  themselves.  —  F.  J.  Hoe  finer, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


Lyle  Greene  of  Potsdam, 
N.  Y.  receives  American 
Agriculturist  reward  from 
Earl  Pattison,  our  local 
field  representative. 


$25.00  REWARD  GOES  TO  ST.  LAWRENCE  CO 


f\N  FRIDAY  night,  May  30,  Mal- 
'“'colm  Stacy  and  Thomas  Farns  re¬ 
turning  to  their  home,  owned  by  Lyle 
Greene,  saw  a  car  parked  next  to  the 
Sas  tank  with  the  hose  in  the  gas  tank 
°f  the  car.  When  Stacy  and  Farns  stop- 
Ped  and  asked  the  man  what  he  was 
doing-,  he  jumped  in  the  car  and  drove 
°ff  with  Stacy  and  Farns  in  pursuit. 

Meanwhile,  the  fellow’s  partner  was 
ln  the  house  pretending  to  use  the  tele¬ 
phone.  When  the  car  drove  away,  the 
Partner  started  walking  towards  Hop- 
inton.  Stacy  and  Farns  chased  the 
>rst  nian  to  Flower  Hill,  a  distance  of 
'approximately  fifteen  miles,  where  he 
uaine  to  a  dead  end  road  and  fled  to 
he  woods.  When  he  saw  them  letting- 


air  out  of  his  tires,  he  shouted  that  he 
would  give  himself  up.  They  started 
back  toward  the  farm  and  on  the  way 
picked  up  the  other  boy.  After  refusing 
to  accept  payment  for  the  gas,  they 
let  the  boys  go. 

The  next  day  Lyle  Greene,  upon 
hearing  of  the  incident,  swore  out  a 
warrant  for  their  arrest.  They  were 
picked  up  and  given  thirty  and  twenty 
days,  which  they  served  in  St.  Law¬ 
rence  county  jail. 

At  Mr.  Green’s  suggestion,  we  were 
happy  to  divide  our  $25.00  reward  as 
follows:  $10.00  to  Malcolm  Stacy, 
$10.00  to  Thomas  Farns,  and  $5.00  to 
Lyle  Greene,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


m  MORE 

m  pay 

®  THE 

•  NYABC 
©  WAY 

Buyers  Pay  Premium  for  NYABC  Sired  Animals  ! 


Buyers  recognized  the  extra  value  bred  into  NYABC  sired 
animals  at  this  1958  dairy  sale*  too,  when  they  paid  an  average 
of  $594.  for  20  NYABC  sired  cows  in  milk  compared  to  an  average 

for  22  other  cows  in  milk  of  $440. 

They  paid  an  average  of  $154.  more  for  each 

NYABC  sired  milker. 


PROOF  that  NYABC  sired  animals  SELL  WELL.  They  SHOW 
and  PRODUCE  well  too.  Yes,  there's  MORE  PAY  THE  NYABC  WAY! 

Get  the  facts  about  regular  and  Planned  Mating  Service 
to  NYABC  sires  from  your  nearby  NYABC  technician. 

"Name  on  request. 


NEW  YORK 

Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 


P.  O.  Box  528-A,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


“EVERYBODY  TALKS  ABOUT  THE  WEATHER— BUT  SILOS 
OF  BLACK  VISQUEEN  FILM  DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  IT.” 

TRADE  MARK  - 


That’s  what  Claude  Wickard  says.  He  knows.  In  1957  he  ensiled 
1,000  tons  of  top  quality  grass  silage,  and  200  tons  of  corn  silage  in 
silos  of  black  visqueen  film. 

"You  can’t  control  weather — but  you  can  control  the  effects  of 
weather  on  silage- making  with  stack,  silos  of  black  visqueen  film,” 
says  Mr.  Wickard. 

visqueen  film  in  stack  silos  gives  you  better  storage,  better  silage 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  method. 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  FREE,  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE. 


PLASTICS  DIVISION 

VISKING  COMPANY 


Division  of 


Corporation. 


6733  West  65th  Street,  Chicago  38,  III. 
In  Canada:  VISKING  COMPANY 
DIVISION  OF  UNION  CARBIDE 
CANADA  LIMITED,  Lindsay,  Ontario. 
VISQUEEN,  VISKING  and  UNION 
CARBIDE  are  registered  trademarks  of 
Union  Carbide  Corporation. 


SUMMER  SORES 

Chafed  Udders.  Foot  Cracks, 
Wire  Cuts,  Teat  Sores,  Cowpox* 

*BIu-Kote  reduces  pus  formation, 
dries  up  secretions.  It  stays  on:  Ef¬ 
fective  against  both  bacterial  and 
common  fungus  infections.  Pro¬ 
motes  rapid  healing.  4  oz.  dauber 
bottle  $1  at  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  bv  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


Dr.  May  fori 

BLUKOTE 

AHTISIPTIC.  PROHCnVt 
WOUND  ORlSlNG 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers.  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  Slock. 


fve*  , 

ctftt-00'* 

and 

G »«& 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  1305  -i  I  Homer  City,  Pa. 


CLIP  ON  DOTTED  LINE 


]I  want  to  know  more  about  the  NEW 

SURGE  BUCKET  MILKER  and  your  FREE 
demonstration  in  my  own  barn. 

Send  me  the  inside  story  on  the  new  Surge  with 
looking-glass  finish  inside  and  out.  Tell  me  how 
to  save  20  years  of  hard  scrubbing,  how  to  milk 
more  cows  faster  .  .  .  with  genuine  Tug  &  Pull 
that  protects  udders,  strips  by  itself,  and  helps 
get  thousands  more  profit-pints  of  milk.  Let  me 
know  how  I  can  buy  the  new  SURGE  for  $5 
Down  and  24  Months  to  pay  the  balance. 


]Send  me  FREE  information  about  your 
SURGE  PIPE  LINE  planning  book  and 
installation  service. 

Let  me  know  more  about  the  new  Surge  Pipe 
Line  Planning  Book  that  shows  at  a  glance  the 
best  parlor  or  stanchion  pipe  line  for  me  —  and 
how  to  install  it  in  my  barn.  Tell  me  about  the 
ELECTROBRAIN  push-button  automatic  pipe 
line  washer.  Explain  how  I  can  finance  a  com¬ 
plete  pipe  line  installation  on  easy  terms  with 
two  years  to  pay. 


]Tell  me  about  the  NEW  SURGE  PUMP 
and  FREE  demonstration. 

Bring  me  up  to  the  minute  on  how  to  move 
more  air  .  .  .  milk  faster  and  get  more  milk  .  .  . 
with  a  snappy  new  Surge  pump.  Give  me  the 
facts  on  how  it  can  put  new  life  in  my  milker  .  .  . 
and  make  it  possible  to'add  more  units  and  more 
cows  and  milk  faster.  Tip  me  off  on  how  to  buy 
a  bigger  Surge  pump  for  as  little  as  $7.50  down 
«  .  .  24  months  to  pay. 
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The  Milkers  with  Genuine  TUG  &  PULL 


with  no  obligation  to  you— check  any  or  all  of 
the  above. items  and  mail  this  coupon  to  — 


SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y 


842  W.  BELDEN  AVE 


NAME 


STATE 


TOWN 


cows 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 
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Profit  plus  Satisfaction 


m 


By  HUGH  COSLINE 


I  HE  chief  aim  of  the  editors  of 
American  Agriculturist  is  to  help 
promote  a  more  satisfactory  farm 
and  rural  life.  To  reach  this  goal,  I 
believe  two  things  are  necessary:  to 
improve  the  average  financial  income  and  to 
increase  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
many  advantages  which  everyone  in  America 
has.  . 


Looking  forward  some  years,  I  believe  the 
role  of  government  in  agriculture  should  be 
lessened  rather  than  increased.  While  govern¬ 
ment  can  and  will  help  by  administering  mar¬ 
keting  orders,  by  research,  especially  in  mar¬ 
keting,  and  by  controlling  plant  and  animal 
diseases  and  parasites,  we  will  continue  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  each  farmer  can  do  more 
for  himself  than  government  can  possibly  do. 

We  will  continue  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  sound  farm  management  aimed  at 
reasonable  production  per  man  per  hour. 
Total  production  per  farm  can  be  attained, 
not  by  long  hours,  but  by  a  fine  combination 
of  fertile  land,  adequate  equipment  and  high 
producing  animals.  The  dangerous  fallacy 
that  inefficiency  can  be  ignored  because  we 
have  enough  food  and  to  spare,  needs  to  be 
exposed  at  every  opportunity.  The  man  who 
plans  to  have  a  satisfactory  income  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  his  job  better  than  the  average  of 
his  competitors. 


Organization  IVc;eded 

Effective  organization  of  farmers  is  essential. 
This  is  vital  for  two  reasons :  meeting  concen¬ 
trated  buying  power  with  equal  selling  power 
in  order  to  get  prices  justified  by  market  con¬ 
ditions,  and  to  give  food  producers  a  voice  in 
state  and  national  legislative  halls. 

Farm  organizations  must  be  built  on  vol¬ 
untary  action,  never  on  threat  or  compulsion. 


The  aims  of  these  organizations  must  be  in 
the  interest  of  all  the  public,  and  be  reached 
by  peaceful  means,  never  by  intimidation  and 
force. 

To  become  thoroughly  effective,  these  or¬ 
ganizations  need  more  members  than  they 
have  now.  It  is  not  enough  to  join,  pay  your 
dues,  and  expect  the  officers  to  get  the  results 
you  want.  Members  must  attend  meetings, 
help  develop  policies,  choose  officers  care¬ 
fully,  and  change  them  if  they  are  not  capable. 

An  individual  can  take  effective  steps  to 
improve  his  farm  income.  Promises  that  gov¬ 
ernment  will  solve  farm  problems  tend  to 
build  up  unwarranted  confidence,  along  with 
a  tendency  to  neglect  planning  of  the  farm 
business.  Our  colleges  have  studied  individual 
farms  and  know  with  considerable  certainty 
why  some  prosper  more  than  others.  You  can 
use  and  profit  from  this  information. 

More  and  more,  management  determines  in¬ 
come  on  today’s  farm,  and  management  im¬ 
plies  studying  past  successes  and  failures  and 
laying  careful  plans  for  the  future. 

Economic  Laws 

A  good  farm  income,  important  as  it  is,  does 
not  guarantee  happiness.  It  is  a  great  help, 
but  other  factors  loom  large. 

Satisfaction  should  never  be  so  great  that 
it  tolerates  unfavorable  situations  which  can 
be  corrected.  However,  too  many  men  and 
women  are  discontented  because  they  think 
the  grass  is  greener  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  or  because  they  are  looking  for  the  pot 
of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  They  wish 
conditions  were  different,  therefore  fail  to  en¬ 
joy  and  take  advantage  of  the  favorable  pres¬ 
ent  situation. 

To  feel  satisfaction,  I  believe,  it  is  essential 


to  have  a  reasonable  understanding  of  econ¬ 
omic  laws.  For  example: 

Government  has  nothing  to  give  that  it  does 
not  first  take  away. 

Consumers  cannot  use  what  is  not  produced. 

The  profit  and  loss  system  gives  an  incen¬ 
tive  for  accomplishment  which  cannot  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  any  other  way. 

In  a  democracy,  thrift  is  essential. 

Failure  to  appreciate  beauty  both  in  nature 
and  in  human  accomplishments  in  art,  lit¬ 
erature,  painting,  and  other  endeavors  is 
tragic.  Appreciation  of  these  things  can  be 
developed,  and  parents  will  be  wise  to  see  that 
their  children  grow  in  that  direction. 

We  need  to  magnify  the  importance  of 
family  life.  There  is  no  greater  satisfaction 
than  observing  the  growth  and  development 
of  children  and  grandchildren. 

We  need  more  emphasis  on  moral  values, 
the  true  basis  of  the  freedom  of  all  love.  There 
is  a  right  and  wrong,  but  too  often  expediency 
governs  our  actions.  Public  indignation  is  a 
powerful  force  w£iich  can  start  action  to 
throttle  organized  crime  and  correct  injustice. 

Hate  is  a  destructive  force.  Mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  respect  between  individuals  and 
groups  is  constructive. 

A  Wonderful  Future 

If  we  are  wise,  there  is  a  great  future  ahead 
for  America  and  for  farming.  Good  land  will 
be  worked,  capital  will  be  made  available. 
Returns  to  those  who  understand  what  good 
farming  takes  and  are  willing  to  provide  it 
will  be  excellent.  Country  life  has  many  re¬ 
wards  denied  to  our  city  cousins. 

Living  on  a  farm  can  give  financial  rewards 
and  inner  satisfaction  comparable  to  that 
found  in  other  fields.  Never  apologize  for 
being  a  farmer.  Hold  your  head  high  and  be 
proud  of  your  calling. 


CHAIN  SAWS 


Best  way  to  get  a  full 
day’s  work  done . . . 

We’ll  prove  it. ..with  a  FREE  demonstration  right  on  your  own  farm ! 


$219.95  f.o.b.  Waukegan 

is  the  low  price  of  this  Pioneer 
Model  RA  Chain  Saw  with 
16"  straight  bar  attachment. 
$268.50  with  bow  saw  attachment. 


All-Weather  Starting  •  Field  Stripping  In  Seconds  •  Stellite-Tipped  Bars  •  Strongback 
Construction  •  Cool-Running  Engine  •  Pioneer-Engineered  Chains  •  Direct  Drive  • 
Sawing  At  Any  Angle  •  Wraparound  Handle  •  Fingertip  Controls 


Cuts  Rough  Timber 


You  can  start  getting  a  bigger  return 
right  now  per  man-hour  of  labor  in  your 
woodlot  and  around  your  farm. 

How?  With  a  woods-engineered  Pioneer 
Chain  Saw.  This  fine  outdoor  power  tool 
goes  to  work  in  a  hurry  .  .  .  without  a  fuss 
.  .  .  in  any  weather.  Keeps  working  with  a 
minimum  of  time  out  for  servicing  and 
maintenance.  And  its  simplified  design 
costs  less  to  maintain  than  ordinary  chain 
saws.  In  fact,  all  the  bolts  and  screws 
used  in  a  Pioneer  can  be  held  in  one  hand. 
Pioneer  proved  its  workhorse  durability 
. . .  when  this  husky  tool  was  woods-tested 


in  America’s  big  timber  country. 

But  .  .  .  see  for  yourself  how  Pioneer 
Chain  Saw  gives  you  faster,  better  cutting 
.  .  .  with  more  actual  production  time  and 
far  less  downtime.  Just  pick  up  your 
phone  and  call  your  Pioneer  Dealer.  He’s 
in  the  listing  below,  or  you’ll  find  him  in 
the  Yellow  Pages.  Arrange  with  him  for  a 
free  demonstration  on  your  farm  or  in  his 
store.  Either  way,  without  obligation. 

Also,  be  sure  to  get  details  on  the  24 
woods-engineered  features  of  the  Pioneer 
Chain  Saw.  Pioneer  Saws,  Division  Out¬ 
board  Marine  Corporation,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


DELAWARE 

LAUREL,  Thompson.  Dallas  H.,  Fourth  St, 
WILMINGTON,  Atlantic  States  Tree  Expert 
Co.,  3320  Seminole  St.,  Cranston  Hghts. 
Atlantic  States  Tree  Expert  Co., 

R.D.  #2,  Concord  Pike 

MARYLAND 

CAMBRIDGE,  Shore  Marine,  Route  #50 
CHURCH  HILL,  Rothwell,  Ernest  J. 
CLEMENTS,  Guy  Brothers 
ELLICOTT  CITY,  Taylor,  W.  S.,  Chain 
Saws  &  Equipment,  R.F.D.  #2 
EMMITTSBURG,  Mort's  Sawmill  &  Planing 
Mill 

FLINTSTONE,  Davis  &  Bridges  Sales  Service 
HAGERSTOWN,  Baer's  Garage,  Route  6 
HYATTSVILLE,  Chesapeake  Supply  &  Equip. 

Corp.,  4726  Baltimore  Ave. 

LaPLATA.  Gardiner,  W.  Ralph,  U.  S.  301 
PRINCE  FEDERICK,  Matteson  Supply  Co. 
TOWSON,  Watson's  Garden  Supplies  & 
Equip.,  6  W.  Chesapeake  Ave. 
WHITEFORD.  Prospect  Store 

NEW  JERSEY 

BELLVILLE,  Eastern  Rental  Service  &  Sales 
P.O.  Box  64 

FLORHAM  PARK,  Speedex  Sales  &  Service, 
193  Ridgedale  Ave. 

GLADSTONE,  Ellis  Tiger  Co.,  Main  St. 
GLEN  GARDNER,  Bajor.  Felix,  P.O.  Box  78 
MT.  HOLLY.  Cooney  Welding  &  Machine, 

Rt.  38 

PARAMUS,  Outboard  Motor  Parts  Co.  Inc., 
120  South  Route  #17 

PINE  BROOK,  Shulman  Equipment,  Route  46 
POINT  PLEASANT,  Stewart's  Marine  Mart, 
Beaver  Dam  Rd.  &  Glenwood  Dr. 
RIVERDALE,  Mines  Trucking,  Rt.  #23, 

R.D.  2 


ROCKAWAY.  Matcha  Machinery  Co.,  323 
Route  46 

TRENTON,  Runkles,  W.  G.  Machinery  Co., 
185  Oakland  St. 

WHIPPANY,  Farm  Harvesting  Co., 
Whippany  Road 

NEW  YORK 

•v 

ALBANY,  Allied  Equipment  Co.,  46  Broad¬ 
way,  Menands 

BAINBRIDGE,  Loomis.  Carlton 
BARNEVELD,  Baker,  Maurice 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN,  Blue  Mountain  Lake 
Boat  Livery 

CANTON,  Gary,  Arthur 
CHAMPLAIN,  Bedard,  Raymond,  Box  98 
CHENANGO  FORKS,  Pangburn  Bros. 
DEPEW,  Walt’s  Tree  Service  Inc., 

139  Elmwood  Ave. 

DeRUYTER,  Clay,  Charles  B. 

EAST  HAMPTON,  Hampton  Mower  Ser., 
Montauk  Highway 

EAST  PATCHOGUE,  Brady  Mower  Service, 
Montour  Highway 

FISHERS  LANDING,  Reed,  Gerald  E. 
FULTON,  Burton,  Harold  A.,  202  Division  St. 
GLENFIELD,  Rowell,  E.  H. 
GLOVERSVILLE,  McLain,  Hager,  R.D.  #1 
HAMILTON,  Woods  Garage,  19  Utica  St. 
HOMER,  Brown  Machinery  &  Supply,  Inc. 
Homer-Cortland  Road 

HUNTINGTON,  L.  I.,  Van  Nostrand  Power 
Tool  Co.,  100  E.  Main  St. 

HURLEY,  T.  K.  Machinery  Co. 

INLET,  Payne’s  Boat  Livery 
ITHACA,  Vann’s  Motor  Service, 

716  W.  Green  St. 

JOHNSON  CITY,  DeGroat's  Sales  &  Service, 
58  Ackley  Ave. 

KENNEDY,  Brainard,  David,  R.R.  #1 
LACKAWACK,  Stubby's  Service  Station, 
Route  55 


LAKE  LUZERNE,  Anderson,  Ernest  W., 
Call  Street,  R.D.  #1 
LIVERPOOL,  Lamb,  A.  C.  &  Sons 
LIVINGSTON  MANOR,  Liberty  Tractor  Co., 
Inc.,  P.O.Box  564 
MAINE,  Manwaring,  George  H. 
MAMARONECK,  Santelle  Equip.  Co.  Inc., 
426  Waverly  Ave. 

MARILLA,  Victors  Saw  Mill  &  Sales, 

Bullis  Road 

MORRISTOWN,  Wright's  Sporting  Goods 
NEW  BREMEN,  Meszaros  Farm  Supplies 
NORTH  CREEK,  Waldron's  Repair  Shop. 
Box  166 

NORTH  LAWRENCE,  M  &  H  Chain  Saw 
Shop 

OLEAN,  Blumenthal's  Sporting  Gds.  Inc., 
234  No.  Union  St. 

OYSTER  BAY,  Nobman’s,  East  Main  St. 
OZONE  PARK.  L.  I.,  Klotz,  C.,  162-45 
Croxbay  Blvd. 

PINE  BUSH,  McDole's  Service  Station 
POTSDAM,  Yentzer,  Dwight.  R.D.  #3 
RICHLAND.  Hilton,  Lorenzo 
ROCHESTER,  Monroe  Garden  Center, 
2525W.  Henrietta  Road 
SALEM,  Bud's  Chain  Saw  Sales  &  Service, 
East  Broadway 

SARANAC  LAKE,  Duso  Sales  &  Service, 
Crescent  Bay  Boathouse 
SCHAGHTICOKE.  Pearsall,  Ray, 

P.O,  Box  1332 

SCHENECTADY,  Thru  Way  Engine  Clinic, 
3096  Carman  Road 

SELKIRK,  Marge's  Marine,  Beaver  Dam  Rd. 
SPENCER,  Luiska,  Walter  Poultry  Farming, 
R.D.  #1 

SPRINGVILLE,  Clark  Marine  Sales,  386  No. 
Central  Ave. 

THORNWOOD,  Stark  Garden  Supplies, 

578  Commerce  St. 


TUPPER  LAKE,  Lamontagne,  Joseph, 

70  Wawbeek  Ave. 

WOLCOTT.  Wolcott  Farm  Supply 
WOODSTOCK,  Misner,  Keitha,  Rt.  1, 

Box  323 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BLOOMSBURG.  Hess  Farm  Equipment,  Old 
Berwick  Road 

CARBONDALE,  Wallis,  W.  R.,  Inc., 

40  No.  Church  St. 

CENTRE  HALL,  Lingle,  Paul  W, 

CHADDS  FORD,  Pyle,  Harry  &  Sons 
EASTON.  Pasch,  Joseph  Jr.,  Motor  Service. 
No.  Delaware  Drive 

EAST  STROUDSBURG.  Yetter,  Van  D.  Jr., 
R.D.  #2 

FAIRFIELD,  Spence,  Olmer  B. 

HUNLOCK  CREEK.  Barcock,  Edward 
JOHNSTOWN,  Cushman  Sales  &  Service, 
58-60  Fairfield  Ave. 

KANE.  Modern-Way  Supply,  Box  #120 
KENNETT  SQUARE.  Chester  County  Timber 
Service,  R.D,  #1,  (London  Grove) 
KUNKLETOWN,  Anthony,  Rayomnd  H., 

R.D.  #1,  Box  82 

MEADVILLE,  Wolff,  A.  R.  &  Son, 

909  Market  St. 

MONACA,  Jones,  Walter  L. 

OXFORD,  Gilbert,  R.  Paul 
PITTSBURGH,  Barker,  J.  &  Son  Co., 

1814  E.  Carson  St. 

Tenos  Brothers,  3333  Babcock,  Blvd. 
POTTSTOWN,  Metzler  Tree  Service, 

745  S.  Hanover 

HONESDALE,  Chain  Saw  Sales  &  Service, 
P.O.  Box  243 

TROY,  Warner  Co.,  The,  R.F.D.  #3 
WILLIAMSPORT,  Shipman  Brothers, 

200  Market  St. 
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Outstanding  Achievement  In  Vo-Ag  and 
Homemaking  Earns  Our  A.  A.  Foundation 


B /  ISA  M.  LIDDELL 


Awards  For  Youths  In  Northeast 


OR  A  BOY  and  girl  to  be  chos¬ 
en  as  winners  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  Award 
is  a  fine  honor.  The  program 
covers  the  states  in  American  agri¬ 
culturist  territory,  that  is,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  northern  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Maryland,  Maine,  Rhode 
Island  and  Vermont,  and  centers 
around  600  young  men  and  women  who 
are  chosen  annually  by  their  teachers 
and  principals. 

The  Award  consists  of  a  handsomely 
engraved  certificate  and  a  book.  For 
the  year  1957-58  the  book  was  Editor 
Hugh  Cosline’s  “Live  and  Learn," 
something  that  will  help  any  young 
person  in  planning  a  more  useful  life. 

A  reading  of  the  letters  and  reports 
received  in  our  offices  from  teachers 
and  students  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Foundation  project  is  accomplishing 
what  we  hoped  for  it,  that  is,  it  is  en¬ 
couraging  young  people  to  “set  their 
sights”  toward  being  intelligent,  self- 
reliant  citizens. 

We’ll  start  with  the  boys,  because 
the  project  has  been1  running  for  them 
two  years  longer.  Their  activities 
range  through  all  phases  of  farming. 
Many  have  been  recognized  by  degrees 
and  awards  in  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  A  trait  often  emphasized  by 
the  teachers  of  agriculture  (whose  in¬ 
terest  in  and  cooperation  with  the 
Foundation  project  we  deeply  appreci¬ 
ate)  is  “the  virtue  of  staying  with  a 
job  until  it  is  finished,  often  against 
odds.” 

We  have  often  said  in  the  office  that 
it  would  make  an  interesting  study  to 
trace  the  careers  of  former  Foundation 
award  winners.  Mr.  Allen  Bailey, 
teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  at 
Mexico,  N.  Y.  had,  as  a  matter  of  in¬ 
terest,  checked  on  what  became  of  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Foundation  award  from  his 
school  in  the  past  nine  years.  He  found 
that  two  of  the  boys  have  established 
themselves  in  farming;  one  is  now 
studying  for  the  ministry  at  Syracuse 
University;  one  is  doing  DHIA  work 
and  becoming  established  in  farming; 
one  is  entering  Cornell  University  this 
fall  to  study  to  be  a  teacher  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Three  of  the  boys  are  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture  nor  related  work. 

This  year’s  winner  at  Mexico  Central 
School  is  Nathan  Mack,  who  several 


years  ago  started  with  one  purebred 
Jersey  calf  and  now  has  seven  off¬ 
spring  from  this  one  animal — all 
heifers! 

After  four  years  of  high  school,  Wil¬ 
liam  Bagg,  a  student  at  Warsaw, 
(N.Y.)  Central  High  School,  has  a  net 
worth  of  $4,471.  His  main  interest  is 
in  farm  mechanics,  and  he  has  built  a 
carry-all  for  his  tractor,  a  silage  cart, 
and  remodeled  a  horse  barn  into  a  calf 
barn  with  small  pens.  He  owns  five 
purebred  Guernsey  cows  and  two 
heifers. 

At  Easton,  (Maine),  High  School  the 
winner,  Richard  Wheeler,  is  an  out¬ 
standing  all-around  agricultural  stu¬ 
dent.  Donald  Smith,  teacher  of  agri¬ 
culture,  describes  Richard  as  “a  popu¬ 
lar,  respected,  intelligent  student.” 

William  M.  Goddard  had  to  get  most 
of  his  farm  work  experience  away  from 
home.  Since  entering  the  agricultural 
department  at  Williams  High  School, 
Stockbridge,  Mass,  in  1954,  Bill  has 
received  credit  for  over  7,500  hours  of 
farm  work  experience  on  five  of  the 
best  dairy  and  poultry  farms  in  Berk¬ 
shire  County.  In  addition,  he  has  raised 
and  retailed  more  than  600  broilers  and 
fryers  in  his  backyard,  and  has  been 
one  of  the  best  vegetable  farmers  in 
the  course. 

To  compensate  for  the  handicap  of 
very  poor  eyesight,  which  makes  for 
difficulty  in  reading  and  writing,  Fred¬ 
erick  Blake,  a  senior  at  Walpole, 
(N.H.)  High  School,  has  developed  a 
good  memory  for  what  he  hears.  He 
has  been  active  in  local  FFA  work,  in 
fact  has  been  outstanding  because  he 
memorizes  his  part  for  the  regular 
meetings  as  well  as  for  the  Green  Hand 
and  Chapter  Farmer  degrees. 

Fred  was  born  and  raised  on  a  good 
dairy  farm.  He  and  his  father  milk  40 
cows  and  raise  their  own  replacements. 
They  also  grow  and  harvest  their  own 
hay  and  corn  silage.  Fred  owns  eight 
head  of  Holsteins  (six  of  them  regis¬ 
tered)  and  he  has  DHIA  records  up  to 
510  lbs.  fat. 

Bridgeton,  (N.J.)  High  School,  chose 
twin  brothers  for  the  Foundation 
award  this  year.  Walter  and  Wallis 
Goodwin  have  both  completed  four  suc¬ 
cessful  years  in  vocational  agriculture. 
They  have  raised  calves,  hogs,  toma¬ 
toes,  corn  and  pheasants  as  part  of 


their  agriculture  program,  and  taken 
part  in  the  sports  program  in  between, 
especially  football  and  baseball. 

Three  Pennsylvania  boys  have  car¬ 
ried  varied  projects  that  have  netted 
them  good  money.  Larry  Ash,  Central 
Columbia  School,  Espy,  has  had  straw¬ 
berry  projects,  fitted  a  registered 
Hampshire  gilt  for  showing,  and  his 
tree  nursery  business  has  earned  him 
an  inventory  value  approaching  $2,000. 
At  James  Buchanan  High  School,  Mer- 
cersburg,  Richard  Hoffeditz’s  labor  in¬ 
come  from  his  agriculture  projects  is 
$1,107.43,  while  Charles  Kessler  of 
Middleburg  Area  High  School  has 
earned  $1,411.57  from  his  5,000  capon- 
ettes.  He  has  rented  a  house  for  a  year 
and  plans  during  that  time  to  raise 
24,000  caponettes.  During  the  school 
year  he  worked  for  a  local  feed  store, 
and  expects  to  become  a  full-time  em 
ployee  upon  graduation. 

Glennard  Purvee,  Jr.,  of  the  People’s 
Academy,  Morrisville,  Vermont,  has  a 
good  dairy  program  of  his  own,  and  a 
one-third  share  in  the  management  and 
profit  of  the  home  farm.  After  repre¬ 
senting  the  local  FFA  chapter  at  the 
National  Convention  in  Kansas  City, 
Glennard  did  a  fine  job  of  reporting 
the  trip  to  the  local  Rotary  Club. 

*  *  * 

And  what  about  the  girls?  Their  ac¬ 
tivities  are  many  and  varied,  and  they, 
too,  are  fine  citizens.  Of  course,  home¬ 
making  ranks  high  in  interest.  As  Ann 
Marie  Horak  of  R-nI  Hook  (N.Y.)  Cen¬ 
tral  School  says:  “Even  though  in  the 
future  we  will  have  space  ships  and 
trips  to  the  moon,  there  will  have  to  be 
experienced  mothers  who  know  how  to 
bring  up  children  the  right  way  both 
physically  and  mentally  so  that  the 
children  can  benefit  and  contribute  to 
the  ‘age  of  space.’  ” 

Margarite  Betsinger,  her  parents, 
and  a  younger  sister  live  on  a  small 
farm  and  do  all  of  the  work  themselves. 
Peggy  helps  her  father  on  the  farm 
and  her  mother  in  the  house,  and  still 
finds  time  to  make  a  large  part  of  her 
clothing  and  to  enjoy  reading  and 
dancing.  She  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Betty  Crocker  Homemaker  of  Tomor¬ 
row  Award  at  Boonville  (N.Y.)  Central 
School. 

At  Lake  Shore  Central  School,  An¬ 
gola,  N.  Y.,  Marcia  Flewelling  took  the 
homemaking  course  in  preparation  for 
foreign  mission  service,  to  which  she 
hopes  to  devote  her  life,  while  Joan 
Mapes  of  Lyndonville  (N.Y)  Central 
School,  has  overcome  the  handicaps  of 
having  to  catch  up  after  rheumatic 
fever  and  overcoming  a  stuttering 
handicap.  Having  accomplished  this, 
Joan  went  on  to  become  active  on  com¬ 
mittees,  to  sing  in  the  school  chorus, 
and  she  has  charge  of  the  home  while 
her  mother  works. 

At  Wamogo  Regional  High  School, 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  the  choice  fell  on 
Ruby  Harrison,  who  has  done  outstand¬ 
ing  work  in  the  homemaking  depart¬ 
ment,  besides  carrying  on  many  out¬ 
side  activities.  In  December  Ruby  won 
a  trip  to  the  National  4-H  Group  Con¬ 
gress  at  Chicago  as  the  State  winner 
in  frozen  foods. 

At  East  Corinth  (Maine)  Academy, 
the  American  Agriculturist  Foundation 
Award  is  thought  of  as  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  awards  in  the  school  and  given  “on 
the  basis  of  overall  excellence  in  the 
arts  and  skills  of  homemaking.”  “Mary 
Jane  Noyes  fulfills  both  your  and  our 
qualifications  admirably,”  says  Mrs. 
Sylvia  W.  Smith,  homemaking  teacher. 
“A  general  leader  in  all  phases  of 


Joanne  Dunn,  left,  of  Schroon  Lake,  (N.Y.) 
Central  School,  did  a  fine  job  in  her  fam¬ 
ily  clothing  project,  making  her  own  dress 
for  the  senior  trip  to  Washington. 

Jeanette  Rossignol,  right,  Waterville 
(Maine)  Senior  High  School,  has  proved 
herself  a  leader  in  her  school  and  Future 
Homemakers'  work. 


John  J.  Hemmerlin,  lefts' ot  Slippery  Rock 
(Pa.)  High  School,  who  has  carried  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  projects  in  geese,  pigs, 
dairy  cows  and  fruit.  He,  his  brothers, 
and  their  father  carry  on  one  of  the  best 
truck  gardening  enterprises  in  the  area. 

Richard  Scammell,  right,  of  Lafayette 
(N.Y.)  Central  School,  is  the  proud  owner 
of  three  purebred  Guernsey  dairy  cows, 
four  purebred  heifers,  and  has  100°/°  in¬ 
terest  in  milking  machines,  cultivator, 
mowing  machine,  and  hay  wagon. 

school  work,  she  particularly  excells  in 
her  chosen  field  of  home  economics.” 

During  her  mother’s  critical  illness, 
Edna  Waskiewicz,  a  student  of  Hop¬ 
kins  Academy,  Hadley,  Mass.,  took 
complete  charge  of  the  home,  of  her 
mother’s  care  before  she  went  into  hos¬ 
pital,  and  of  the  running  of  the  home. 
Previous  to  this,  Edna  had  taken  the 
college  preparatory  and  secretarial 
course,  but  this  experience  decided  her 
that  she  should  have  more  practical 
knowledge,  and  so  she  changed  to  the 
home  economics  course. 

Patricia  Batchelder  is  a  member  of  a 
dairy  farm  family.  She  was  chosen  by 
Vilas  High  School,  Alstead,  New 
Hampshire  for  the  Foundation  award. 
Pat  plans  to  attend  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  to  prepare  for  a  career 
in  teaching. 

Margaret  Allen  of  Bridgeton  (N.J) 
High  School,  had  three  years  at  a 
school  in  Florida  before  she  transferred 
to  Bridgeton  High.  Her  teacher  chose 
her  because  “Margaret  is  dependable 
and  shows  more  maturity  than  some  of 
her  classmates  in  the  related  subjects.” 

At  Concord  (Vt.)  High  School,  Di¬ 
anne  Carpenter  has  shown  an  eager¬ 
ness  to  learn  and  an  open  mind.  Miss 
Wagner,  her  homemaking  teacher,  says 
she  has  been  a  willing  worker  in  class 
and  school  activities  and  is  exception¬ 
ally  helpful  at  home. 

There  you  have  a  glimpse  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  these  fine  young  northeast¬ 
ern  people.  They  are  training  them¬ 
selves  to  be  future  leaders  in  their 
communities  and  in  the  country.  More 
power  to  them! 

Look  over  the  list  of  schools  and  stu¬ 
dents  that  follows.  Where  two  names 
are  listed  for  one  school,  the  first  is  the 
winner  in  vocational  agriculture,  the 
second  the  winner  in  vocational  home¬ 
making. 

NEW  YORK 

Adams  Center  Central  School 

Addison  Central  School  Lorraine  Pratt 

Afton  Central  School  Duane  Berman 

Marion  Archer 

Akron  Central  School 

Albion  Central  School  Roarer  LaMont 

Alfred-Almond  Central  Raymond  Goodridge 

School,  Almond 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 


■*u*ly  R.  Slaght  of  Lockport  (N.Y.)  Senior  High  School  has  many  opportunities  to  use 
homemaking  skills  in  her  family  of  nine.  Here  she  is  putting  the  last  touch  on 
frozen  corn  done  as  a  school  project. 
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VOTE  "NO” 

J^EFORE  YOU  enter  the  voting  booth  bn 

Election  Day  you  will  want  to  take  time  to 
study  the  issues  and  the  candidates.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  New  York  State  the  most  important 
decision  may  well  be  on  Amendment  No.  2  and 
Propositions  1,  2  and  3.  If  approved  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  voters,  they  will,  at  taxpayers’  expense, 
put  the  State  deeper  into  the  housing  business. 

Proposition  No.  2  is  the  same  one  that  was 
defeated  in  1956  by  a  plurality  of  348,000.  With 
mounting  government  costs  and  rising  tax  rates, 
it  is  even  more  essential  that  it  be  defeated  in 
1958. 

V 

To  go  more  into  detail: 

Amendment  No.  2  will  lengthen  out  the  public 
housing  debt  financing,  and  increase  interest 
costs  by  extending  the  period  of  temporary  bor¬ 
rowing  before  bonds  are  sold,  from  a  period  of  2 
years  to  5  years.  , 

Proposition  No.  1,  if  approved,  will  permit  the 
State  to  go  $100  million  deeper  into  debt  for 
housing  and  slum  clearance. 

Proposition  No.  2  permits  an  additional  State 
debt  of  $100  million  for  housing  available  to 
people  earning  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  a 
year,  in  some  cases  even  more  than  $10,000. 

Proposition  No.  3  would  permit  the  State  to 
use  $37.2  million  a  year  to  subsidize  public 
housing  projects  instead  of  the  $16  million  a 
year  which  it  is  now  costing. 

Be  sure  to  vote  NO  on  Election  Day  on 
Amendment  No.  2  and  Propositions  1,  2,  and  3. 

DIRECT  DELIVERY 
DIFFERENTIALS 

VIDENCE  has  been  taken  on  a  proposal  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  direct  delivery  differen¬ 
tials  to  dairymen  for  milk  delivered  directly  to 
processing  and  some  other  plants  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area,  Capitol  District  and  Syracuse  area. 
This  proposal  has  been  sponsored  by  certain 
dealers,  but  we  hear  some  tendency  on  the  part 
of  New  Jersey  producers  to  blame  the  move  on 
the  cooperatives  who  more  than  a  year  ago  tes¬ 
tified  in  favor  of  broadening  Order  No.  27  to 
include  New  Jersey  and  part  of  upstate  New 
York. 

At  the  time  of  that  hearing,  dairymen  were 
told  that  “once  you  get  in  you’ll  lose  control 
and  they’ll  take  away  your  natural  and  rightful 
advantages  of  living  close  to  the  market.” 

The  facts  are  that  testimony  submitted  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  the  Metropolitan  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency,  and  Mutual,  definitely  favored  re¬ 
taining  the  direct  delivery  differentials! 

YOUR  OPINION  WANTED 

rJ"1  HE  .  VALUE  of  the  “parity”  concept  as  a 

measure  of  satisfactory  farm  prices  is  being 
seriously  questioned  in  some  quarters. 

The  original  idea  of  parity  was  that  farmers 
would  receive  a  price  with  which  they  could  buy 
the  same  amount  of  farm  supplies  and  conveni¬ 
ences  as  could  be  purchased  during  some  pre¬ 
vious  period.  The  period  chosen  was  one  when 


prices  of  farm  and  industrial  goods  were  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  in  a  fair  relationship  to  each  other. 

You  cannot  quarrel  with  the  idea;  it  sounds 
good.  But  in  the  meantime  there  have  been 
great  changes  in  efficiency  both  in  industry  and 
agriculture,  and  increases  in  farming  efficiency 
have  been  far  greater  for  some  products  than 
for  others.  Consequently,  a  price  representing 
90%  of  parity  on  some  products — notably  wheat 
— is  sufficient  to  guarantee  a  profit  and  encour¬ 
age  continued  production  far  beyond  demand. 

I  sometimes  wonder,  therefore,  if  it  wouldn’t 
be  better  for  farmers  to  abandon  their  insistence 
on  parity  (or  any  percentage  thereof)  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  prices,  but  to  fasten  their  eyes  on  the 
goal  of  producing  the  kind  and  amount  of  food 
and  fibre  which  consumers  want,  then,  banding 
together  in  cooperatives,  to  secure  the  best  pric¬ 
es  warranted  by  market  conditions?  What  do 
you  think? 

RUNAWAY  HORSES 

OUNG  BOYS  on  farms  these  days,  so  they 
tell  me,  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
will  be  permitted  to  drive  the  tractor. 

It  wasn’t  that  way  when  I  was  a  boy  —  per¬ 
haps  because  there  were  no  tractors.  I  longed 
for  the  time  when  I  could  drive  the  team  of 
horses  all  by  myself. 

Nowadays,  and  particularly  in  a  hilly  city  like 
Ithaca,  when  a  truck  gets  out  of  control  it  does 
a  lot  of  damage.  Well,  horses  used  to  run  away 
and,  like  most  farm  boys,  I  had  my  troubles. 
Some  were  funny,  some  cost  money,  fortunately 
none  was  tragic. 

You  older  readers  have  certainly  had  experi¬ 
ences  with  runaway  horses.  Let’s  hear  about 
them!  For  the  most  amusing  account  of  an  ex¬ 
perience  with  runaway  horses  which  you  either 
saw  or  were  concerned  in,  we  will  pay  $5.00.  The 
second  best  letter  will  get  $3.00,  and  the  others 
that  we  have  room  to  publish  will  each  receive 
$1.00.  Address  your  letters  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Contest  Department,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  have  them  in  our 
offices  not  later  than  October  18.  No  letters  will 
be  acknowledged. 

EAT  MORE  APPLES! 

CTOBER  9-18  is  National  Apple  Week.  The 
nation’s  apple  crop  is  characterized  as  ample 
in  size,  of  excellent  quality,  with  good  balance 
as  to  varieties  and  among  apple-growing  areas 

Never  before,  say  those  responsible  for  the 
effort,  have  there  been  such  tremendous  plans 
for  aggressively  advertising  and  promoting  ap¬ 
ples.  Efforts  will  be  made  on  a  countrywide 
basis.  The  National  Apple  Institute  points  out 
that  in  addition  to  the  efforts  of  many  apple 
producers  and  handlers,  and  the  advertising  of 
producers’  associations,  industry  has  been  in¬ 
terested,  and  among  others,  General  Mills  and 
Kraft  Foods  will  use  “tie-in”  advertising  to 
bring  apples  to  the  attention  of  every  housewife 
in  the  nation.  And  why  not?  What  fruit,  especi¬ 
ally  here  in  the  Northeast,  is  more  versatile? 

All  of  this  promotion  takes  money.  I  hope 


that  every  commercial  apple  grower  who  reads 
this  has  contributed  or  will  contribute. 

MORE  ICE  CREAM 

HILE  THE  average  yearly  per  capita  U.  S. 
ice  cream  consumption  is  3i/£  gallons,  the 
people  of  New  England  eat  5.1  gallons. 

Remembering  that  ice  cream  is  one  of  our  best 
foods,  this  may  point  to  a  higher  average  intelli¬ 
gence  or  a  better  appreciation  of  ice  cream’s  nu¬ 
tritional  value. 

At  any  rate,  if  everyone  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  consumed  as  much  ice  cream  as  they 
do  in  New  England,  two  results  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  :  health  would  be  better  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  dairy  products 
would  be  brought  into  closer  balance,  to  the 
great  benefit  to  all  dairymen. 

AVERAGES  MISLEAD 

^  NEWSPAPER  WRITER  attracted  consid¬ 
erable  attention  with  the  headline  “Fifty  Per 
Cent  of  the  Women  Marry  One  Per  Cent  of  the 
Men.” 

The  quotation  was  technically  correct  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  wedding  in  an  Alaskan  town  where 
the  population  was  a  hundred  men  and  two 
women.  But  as  is  so  often  the  case  where  aver¬ 
ages  are  quoted,  the  statement  was  confusing. 

Equal  confusion  is  created  by  quoting  the  av¬ 
erage  income  of  United  States  farmers.  Many 
of  those  included  are  part-time  farmers,  retired 
farmers,  or  just  people  living  in  the  country. 
Unquestionably  farm  incomes  are  too  low  when 
compared  to  wages  in  industry.  However,  if  av¬ 
erage  farm  income  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be 
the  average  income  of  well-organized  full-time 
farmers. 

Professor  Howard  E.  Conklin  of  Cornell  re¬ 
cently  pointed  out  the  error  of  using  averages 
by  referring  to  the  chap  who  had  one  foot  in  hot 
water  and  the  other  in  cold.  On  the  average  he 
was  entirely  comfortable! 

TOO  MUCH  TERRITORY 

T  IS  BECOMING  more  and  more  evident  to 
thinking  people  that  we  have  been  asking  al¬ 
together  too  much  of  government. 

One  of  the  tasks  that  certain  people  in  govern¬ 
ment  have  been  willing  and  eager  to  assume  is 
attempting  to  guarantee  that  every  person  who 
wants  a  job  has  one.  The  result  was  the  Full 
Employment  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1946. 

Now  the  idea  that  it  is  the  government’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  guarantee  employment  is  being  seriously 
questioned,  and  rightly  so.  For  example,  it  has 
been  said  that  full  employment  and  price  sta¬ 
bility  cannot  be  attained  at  the  same  time,  and 
if  the  goals  of  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946 
were  completely  realized,  the  result  would  sad¬ 
dle  the  American  people  with  permanently  rising 
prices  and  declining  purchasing  power — in  other 
words,  inflation. 

The  efforts  of  a  few  to  shrink  government 
closer  to  its  original  fundamental  purposes, 
thereby  stripping  away  many  costly,  ill-advised 
activities,  have  been  discouragingly  slow,  but 
frequent  presentation  of  Jhe  bare,  unpleasant 
facts  to1  every  voter  may  still  reverse  the  trend. 


We  need  to  cultivate  fertility  in  thought  as 
we  have  cultivated  efficiency  in  administration. 

— Norbert  Wiener 
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MILK  PRICE:  The  August  uniform  price  announced  by  Dr.  Charles 

Blanford,  Administrator  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area,  is  $4.57,  compared  to  $4.68  in  August  a  year  ago,  and  $4.20  for  July  ’58. 
Production  in  the  marketing  area  was  3.63%  higher  than  August  a  year  ago, 
while  fluid  milk  consumption  was  down  2.71%. 

The  New  York  State  September  report  indicated  milk  production  for  the  en-, 
tire  State  up  1%  above  last  year;  for  entire  U.  S.  down  1%.  June  1  U.  S.  cow 
population  was  3.5%  below  June  1,  ’57,  but  production  per  cow  continues  to 
increase. 


EGGS:  Fall  peak  of  egg  prices  is  about  due,  followed  by  down  trend.  On 

mmm—mmm  January  1,  ’59  laying  flocks  are  expected  to  be  3  to  5%  above  year 
previous,  and  egg  production  in  first  six  months  of  ’59  is  likely  to  be  4  to  6.% 
above  year  previous.  Heavier  production  will  more  than  balance  .record  small 
storage  stocks  of  eggs. 

Turkey  prices  in  November  and  December  are  unlikely  to  change  much  from 
August  prices.  Profits  likely  to  be  some  better  than  year  ago.  More  turkeys 
likely  to  be  raised  in  1959. 

CROPS:  Favorable  growing  weather  during  August  improved  crops  to  a 

mxwM  degree  promising  total  production,  on  the  smallest  acreage  in  40 
years,  exceeding  the  previous  all-time  record  by  nearly  10%.  Here  are  details: 

FEED  GRAINS  indicated  at  above  last  year.  SPRING  WHEAT  crop  es¬ 
timated  up  26  million  bushels  in  Ahgust,  with  expected  total  wheat  53%  above 
last  year.  FALL  POTATO  crop  prospects  improved  2%  during  August,  now  in¬ 
dicated  as  12%  above  last  year,  16%  above  average.  U.  S.  APPLE  forecast  is 
nearly  127  million  bushels,  7%  above  last  year.  Indicated  PEACH  crop,  16% 
above  ’57. 


You  get  cleanest  picking,  cleanest  husking,  more  down 
corn  with  the  New  Idea  One-Row  picker.  Floating  points 
hug  ground  contour  at  all  times.  Triple  gathering  chains 
pull  in  down  stalks.  Long  husking  rolls  deliver  clean  corn 
to  the  wagon  elevator  with  a  minimum  of  shelling. 


New  Idea  ONE-ROW  PICKER 


PICKS  CLEANEST... 
HUSKS  CLEANEST.  •• 
GETS  MORE  DOWN  CORN 


SOCIAL  SECURITY:  Reactions  to  increased  Social  Security  benefits 

vary  with  “receivers”  and  “payers.”  If  you 
are  a  receiver,  benefits  will  be  increased  about  7%  next  January  1.  If  you  are 
paying,  tax  increases  become  effective  January  1,  so  you  will  not  pay  the  in¬ 
creased  tax  with  your  Federal  income  tax  for  1958.  For  1958,  the  tax  is  3-3%% 
on  the  first  $4,200,  but  for  1959  it  will  be  3-3%%  on  the  first  $4,800  of  your  net 
income.  If  you  hire  farm  help,  the  1958  present  rate  is  4%%,  one-half  paid  by 
the  employer  and  half  by  the  employee. -In  1959  this  will  be  upped  to  5%.  An¬ 
other  increase  is  scheduled  for  1960,  and  others  every  three  years  until  1969. 

CATTLE  GRURS:  Co-Ral,  a  new  systemic  insecticide  to  control  cattle 
mmhhmmhhmmbm  grubs  has  been  given  an  O.K.  by  USDA.  (Co-Ral 
is  sprayed  on  cows.  Another  drug  is  given  internally.)  It  looks  great  for  beef 
cows  (given  at  least  60  days  before  slaughter)  but  unfortunately  not  for  calves 
under  3  months  of  age,  for  cows  giving  milk  or  for  sick  animals.  Might  be  re¬ 
commended  for  dairy  cows  at  beginning  of  dry  period  of  well  over  60  days. 
Drug  will  appear  in  milk  or  meat  for  at  least  60  days  after  treatment.  Drug 
should  be  used  soon  after  flies  lay  eggs. 


MILK  STRIKE:  Statements  that  the  recent  ill-advised  milk  strike  was 

called  to  “get  higher  prices  for  dairymen”  should  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  It  was  a  strike  for  recognition,  an  attempt  to  black¬ 
jack  dealers  into  sitting  down  and  “talking  over  problems”,  thus  recognizing  an 
affiliate  of  the  Teamsters’  Union  as  a  legitimate  bargaining  agency  for  dairy¬ 
men. 

Lack  of  support  by  a  large  majority  of  dairymen  indicates  that  they  did  not 
ask  for  such  representation,  neither  do  they  intend  to  accept  it. 


V73  i  ✓  r  fp  r  t  r  J33  fr'  ft 

Song  o/me  Lazy  Farjpepjs 


My  NEIGHBOR  still  talks 
breathlessly  about  how  proud 
we  all  can  be  to  realize  the  human 
race  is  smart  enough  to  conquer 
space.  He  thinks  there’s  no  more 
awesome  sight  than  when  a  man¬ 
made  satellite,  five  hundred  miles 
or  more  on  high,  goes  blinking 
through  the  darkened  sky.  Just 
think,  says  neighbor,  pretty  soon 
we’ll  shoot  a  rocket  to  the  moon, 
and  after  that  we’ll  reach  the  stars 
and  see  if  there  is  life  on  Mars;  it’s 
glorious  to  realize  we’re  members  of 
a  race  so  wise,  he  says  it  fills  him 
up  with  pride  and  raises  goose 
bumps  on  his  hide. 

Well,  I’ll  give  credit  where  it’s 
due,  mankind  can  do  a  lot,  it’s  true; 
but  our  best  efforts,  actually,  are 
pretty  puny,  seems  to  me.  A  baby 
moonlet,  even  one  that’s  big  enough 
to  weigh  a  ton,  just  don’t  impress 
me  much,  by  jing,  when  I  look  at 
the  real  thing.  No  man,  whate’er  his  greatest  deed,  knows  how  to  make 
a  little  seed;  turn  on  the  biggest  man-made  light,  the  sun’s  a  jillion  times 
as  bright.  We’ve  tried,  but  mostly  just  in  vain,  to  find  out  how  to  make  it 
rain;  what  man  has  ever  built  a  tree,  who  can  produce  a  bird  or  bee? 


New  Idea  picker  is  engineered  for  greater  convenience , 
safety ,  and  economy  .  .  .  Includes  10  important  features 
which  farmers  themselves  have  asked  for 


We  asked  thousands  of  farmers 
what  they  liked  most  about  their 
New  Idea. pickers.  Here’s  what  they 
told  us:  “New  Idea  pickers  pick 
cleanest.  New  Idea  pickers  husk 
cleanest.  New  Idea  pickers  get  more 
down  corn.’’  We  believe  that’s  why 
more  farmers  use  New  Idea  pickers 
than  any  other  make. 

In  addition  to  these  three  im¬ 
portant  features  the  New  Idea  One- 
Row  picker,  shown  above,  has  10 
plus  features  for  greater  conven¬ 
ience,  safety  and  economy: 

1.  30%  reduction  in  number  of 
grease  points  through  liberal  use  of 
greaseless  bearings. 

2.  Bank  of  grease  fittings  for 
simple  lubrication  of  husking  bed 
—  a  New  Idea  exclusive. 

3.  Adjustable  ear  deflector  at 
top  of  wagon  elevator  to  level  load 


loaded  hand  lift  or  by  hydraulic 
cylinder. 

7.  Quick  snap-on  universal  joint 
coupling  to  PTO. 

8.  Adjustable  hitch  for  best 
trailing  in  the  field  or  on  the  road. 

9.  Stronger  wagon  hitch  for 
heavier  loads. 

1  0.  Rubber  flights  on  wagon  ele¬ 
vator  for  less  shelling,  quieter 
operation. 

Pickers  of  the  Champions. 

Since  1950,  farmers  using  New 
Idea  pickers  have  won  61  titles  in 
57  State,  National  and  Canadian 
l-row  and  2-row  contests.  That’s  a 
record  no  competitor  can  even 
approach. 

See  the  New  Idea  One-Row 
Picker  at  your  New  Idea  dealer’s 
today,  or  use  coupon  below  to  re¬ 
quest  free  literature. 


in  wagon. 

4.  Convenient  lever  to  space 
snapping  rolls,  for  easier  field  ad¬ 
justments,  safer  operation. 

5.  Full-length  permanently 
shielded  PTO  shaft  gives  increased 
safety. 

6.  Snapping  unit  can  be  raised 
and  lowered  by  easy-to-reach  spring 


New  Idea  Semi- 
Mounted  Picker  is 

close  coupled  for 
easy  maneuverabil¬ 
ity  on  contoured 
and  irregular 
fields.  Gathering 
unit  rides  beside 
tractor  for  better 
visibility  and  easy 
control. 


See  New  Idea^i  before  you  buy 
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FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  JtvCO  distributing  corp. 


Dept.  716,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the  following  FREE  literature  on  New  Idea  corn  pickers: 


□  1-row  pull-type  picker  □  2-row  mounted  picker 

□  1-row  semi-mounted  picker  □  1-row  pull-type  snapper 

□  2-row  pull-type  picker  □  Field  sheller  □  2-row  mounted  snapper 


N  ame _ _ _ 

Address. _ _ _ _ s - 

T  own _ _ _ State. 


For  more  dairy  profits— choose  from  these  new  feeds 


NEW 

6.L.F.  MILKMAKER 

FORMULETS 

The  most  popular  dairy  feed 
in  the  Northeast  is  now  available 
100%  pelleted.  Perfect  for  auto¬ 
matic  feeding  in  milking  parlors. 
No  clogging  or  bridging.  No 
dust,  no  waste.  Cows  like  it; 
clean  it  up  in  a  hurry.  Regular 
Milk  Maker  is  still  available,  too. 


NEW 

G.L.F.  SUPERTEST  & 
SUPER  EXCHANGE 

with  FORMULETS 

These  “Feeds  For  Champions” 
are  more  than  )z  pelleted.  Makes 
for  easier  bulk  handling.  High  in 
T.D.N.  value.  Fixed  Formula 
keeps  high  producers  on  feed.' 
Coarser  texture  means  improved 
palatability,  quick  cleanup. 


NEW 

G.L.F. 32%  HI-PRO 
CONCENTRATE 

FORMULETS 

Contains  5%  Fat 
This  concentrate  with  your 
grain  makes  a  custom-mixed  ra¬ 
tion  comparable  to  a  top-line 
mill-blended  feed.  The  Formu- 
lets  give  your  grist  a  deluxe 
appearance.  Cows  go  for  the 
coarse  texture. 


FORMULETS 

are  the  new,  improved  G.L.F.  pellets.  The 
new  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds^ contain  from  %  to 
100%  Formulets.  Formulets  help  make 
good-looking  feeds.  The  coarse  texture, 
increased  palatability,  quick  cleanup,  easier 
bulk  handling  and  automatic  feeding  are 
all  bonus  values  for  you. 


FOR  MORE  POULTRY  PROFITS 

you  can  bank  on  these  feeds 

1959  G.L.F.  ALL-MASH  LAY 

The  correct  blend  of  mash  and  grain  to  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements  of  hard-working  hens. 

Seasonally  adjusted  for  more  eggs  per  feed  dollar. 
Contains  Animal  Fat  for  improved  texture  and  palat¬ 
ability.  Saves  feeding  labor. 

1959  S.L.F.  SUPER  LAYING  MASH 

A  high  energy,  high  efficiency  ration  when  fed  with 
scratch  grains.  Fortified  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  pro¬ 
ducing  hens. 

Low  net  cost  per  dozen  eggs. 

NEW,  HARDER  PELLETS  .  .  . 

G.L.F:  now  offers  you  a  new  smaller  standard  size 
pellet  with  uniform  hardness.  They  flow  better  in  auto¬ 
matic  feeders.  Suitable  for  all  birds 'over  3  weeks  of  age. 


G.L.F.  FAMILY  BONUS 

« 


An  opportunity  for  your*family  to  obtain  these  premiums: 

G.E.  STEAM  IRON  MIRRO  FRY  PAN 

G.E.  TOASTER  MIRRO  DUTCH  OVEN 

G.E.  PORTABLE  MIXER  BOONTONWARE  DINNER  SET 
G.E.  CLOCK  RADIO  REVERE  STAINLESS  BOWLS 

COLUMBIA  BICYCLE  (BOY’S  OR  GIRL’S) 

or  your  choice  of  any  regular  G.L.F.  Farm  Supplies  item 
such  as  tires,  paint,  lawn  furniture  and  power  tools. 

FAMILY  BONUS  COUPONS 

Issued  at  the  rate  of  four  50<r  coupons  per  ton  ($2.00) 
with  each  ton  of  G.L.F.  formula  dairy*  poultry  or  stock 
feed  purchased  from  September  15  through  November 
15,  1958. 

HOW  TO  GET  THESE  PREMIUMS 

Buy  the  feed  for  your  farm  at  GX.F.  Save  your  cou¬ 
pons  on  the  handy  paste-on  sheet.  Redeem  coupons  at 
any1  G.L.F.  service  agency  not  later  than  December  24, 
1958.  You  may  pay  in  full  with  coupons— or  make  up  the 
difference  in  cash  as  you  wish. 

Only  high  quality,  tested  ingredients  go  into  G.L.F 
Formula  Feeds.  This  means  more  milk,  eggs  and  meat 

#  7  OO 

per  feed  dollar  invested. 

G.L.F.  provides  a  complete  selection  of  feeds  and 
services— designed  to  meet  your  peeds.  For  example, 
bulk  delivery,  Mill-To-Farm,  quantity  discounts. 


Why  not  talk  bonus  feeds  with  your  local  G.L.F.  man? 
Take  a  look  at  these  new,  improved  feeds.  And  be  sure 
to  cash  in  on  the  G.L.F.  Family  Bonus. 


THE  Soim£iue  FOR  ’59 

I 

BASED  ON  20  MILLION 
TONS  OF  FEED  EXPERIENCE 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE  INC. 
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WINTERIZING 
YOUR  Tractor’s 
Cooling  System 

By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


IF  YOU  put  off  the  job  of  winterizing 
your  cooling  system,  you  risk  crack¬ 
ing  a  block  if  you  get  a  cold  snap. 
But  perhaps  a  greater  risk  is  that  in 
delaying,  you’ll  probably  rush  the  job 
someday  when  it  has  to  be  done,  and 
lose  the  opportunity  to  practice  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance — which  is  main¬ 
taining  top  operating  conditions  so  as 
to  get  maximum  benefit  of  the  long  life 
built  into  your  engine. 

Incidentally,  your  cooling  system  has 
a  tremendous  job  to  do.  It  must  dis¬ 


pose  of  enough  excess  heat  to  heat  a 
6-room  house.  In  doing  this,  it  protects 
internal  engine  parts  that  must  run  red- 
hot.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  over-cool,  or  the  efficiency  and 
length-of-life  will  suffer— which  is  why 
a  thermostat  is  important. 

To  properly  winterize  a  cooling  sys¬ 
tem,  you  must. 

• — Decide  which  type  of  anti-freeze 
to  use 

• — Buy  the  proper  amount  of  anti¬ 
freeze 

• — Look  for  leaks  before  you  drain 
the  system 

Q — Drain  and  clean  the  system,  and 
repair  leaks 

• — Remove  dirt  and  trash  from  the 
grille  and  radiator  core 

• — Select  and  install  the  proper 
thermostat 

ft — Check  the  radiator  cap  to  see  if 
it  will  maintain  pressure-seal 

• — Re-fill  the  system  with  new  anti¬ 
freeze 

Which  type  of  anti-freeze  should  you 
use — glycol  or  methanol  ?  It  depends 
upon  your  conditions.  The  more  ex¬ 
pensive  glycol  products  are  better  suit¬ 
ed  for  heavy-duty  service  where  your 
engine  is  well-loaded  and  runs  well 
warmed-up.  The  less  expensive  meth¬ 
anol  products  will  serve  satisfactorily 
in  engines  which  are  not  loaded  heavily 
or  do  not  pun  for  long  periods.  You  will 
need  a  pressurized  cooling  system — one 
that  uses  a  pressure  cap  on  the  radi¬ 
ator — and  a  thermostat  that  opens  no 
higher  than  160°  F.,  for  the  best 

chances  of  avoiding  boil-away  prob¬ 
lems. 

Methanol  is  ideal  for  an  engine  which 
is  stored  but  not  used  during  the  win¬ 
ter — such  as  a  combine  engine.  These 
engines  should  be  protected  from  inter¬ 
nal  rusting  by  use  of  a  well-inhibited 
anti-freeze  instead  of  standing  “dry.” 

Before  you  start  this  job,  buy  your 
anti-freeze,  making  sure  you  have 
enough.  Your  dealer  can  help  you  fig¬ 
ure  out  the  quantity.  Get  some  cooling 
system  cleaner  while  you’re  there. 

Look  for  leaks  before  you  drain  the 
system,  because  they  are  easier  to  see 
then.  Look  while  the  engine  is  running 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  shut  off — after  it 
ls  well  warmed-up.  While  tests  show 
that  anti-freeze  is  not  “harder  to  hold” 
than  water,  it  is  expensive  and  danger- 
°us  to  lose  it  through  even  slight 
teaks.  Check  the  radiator  core,  hoses, 
rianips,  gaskets,  water  pump,  and  core 
Plugs  in  the  head  and  block. 


The  radiator  core  may  have  leaks  at 
the  top  or  bottom,  where  the  small 
tubes  join  the  top  tank  or  the  base  of 
the  core.  Or,  the  tubes  may  be  dam¬ 
aged  at  some  point  in  the  core-body. 
Such  leaks  are  usually  best  repaired 
by  a  radiator  specialist. 

Hoses  may  get  hard  and  crack,  or 
they  may  get  soft  and  weak,  with  ma¬ 
terial  edming  off  the  inside  surfaces. 
These  chunks  circulate  and  cap  clog 
small  holes  or  the  thermostat,  and  in 
general,  cause  poor  functioning.  If  in 
doubt*  install  new  hoses. 

You  may  have  gaskets  which  seep — 
and  they  won’t  be  any  better  with  anti¬ 
freeze.  Replace  them  while  the  system 
is  drained,  and  avoid  having  to  re-drain 
later. 

Check  the  water  pump,  and  consult 
your  serviceman  if  in  doubt.  Here 
again,  it  is  easier  to  service  it  before 
you  install  the  anti-freeze. 

Core  plugs  are  small  steel  disks  used 
to  seal  holes  made  during  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  head  and  the  block.  If 
water  seeps  out  around  them,  they* 
must  be  replaced.  Your  serviceman  can 
advise  you  about  installation. 

Drain  the  system  after  the  engine 
has  run  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly 
warmed  up.  Flush  the  system,  and 
clean  it  with  a  chemical  cleaner,  fol¬ 
lowing  instructions  carefully.  If  water 
doesn’t  flow  through  the  core  freely, 
consult  a  radiator  specialist. 

Select  the  proper  thermostat.  Follow 
your  manufacturer’s  recommendations 
in  this  matter.  If  he  specifies  a  180° 
F.  thermostat,  don’t  be  afraid  to  use  it. 
After  all,  that  is  32°  F.  below  the  sea- 
level  boiling  point  of  water,  and  en¬ 
gines  operate  more  efficiently  and  with 
longer  life  at  higher  temperatures. 

Check  the  thermostat  before  you  in¬ 
stall  it.  Put  it  in  a  pan  of  water  and 
heat  it  until  it  opens.  Use  a  kitchen 
thermometer  to  determine  the  temper¬ 
ature.  Since  even  a  new  one  might  not 
function  properly,  find  out  before  you 
install  it. 

Check  the  radiator  cap  if  you  have 
a  pressurized  cooling  system.  A  spring 
keeps  the  cap  sealed  tight  at  the  mouth 


of  the  radiator  tank — which  is  below 
the  overflow  tube.  The  coolant  can’t 
get  out  the  overflow  until  it  heats  up 
enough  to  build  sufficient  pressure  to 
push  open  the  cap — which,  in  effect, 
raises  the  boiling  point  of  the  coolant. 
A  9-pound  cap  raises  the  sea-level 
boiling  point  of  water  to  235°  F. 

After  you  have  checked  everything 
and  all  is  made  ready,  pour  in  the  anti¬ 
freeze — after  first  mixing  it  with  the 
proper  amount  of  water.  Warm  up  the 
engine  and  check  for  leaks.  If  you  have 
done  a  thorough  job,  your  engine 
should  be  ready  for  the  coldest  days. 

Incidentally,  don’t  worry  about  buy¬ 
ing  a  rust  inhibitor.  This  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  for  summer  use,  then  you  have 
only  water  in  the  system.  New  anti¬ 
freeze  has  plenty  of  inhibitor  in  it,  so 
you  won’t  need  to  add  any  more. 


Laito  Having  ? 


CALCIUM  SUPPLEMENT! 


Whoever  heard  of  saving  labor  by  pouring 
something  out  of  a  bag!  Well,  if  you’re  a 
poultryman  who  uses  Lime  Crest  Calcite 
Crystals  for  your  laying  birds  (chances  are 
you  do),  you  have  probably  already  dis¬ 
covered  why  this  calcium  supplement  takes 
less  work  and  less  time. 

The  principle  reason 

of  course,  is  tha+  a  single  hopper  does 
the  work  of  the  two  needed  for  grit  and 
oyster  shell— because  Calcite  Crystals 
do  the  work  of  both.  You  have  half  the 
hoppers  to  fill  .  .  .  half  to  clean  .  .  .  half 
to  keep  in  repair  or  replace.  That  means 
less  work,  naturally.  (Less  equipment 
cost,  too.) 

How  come? 

Calcite  Crystals  give  the  laying  bird  all 
the  calcium  she  needs  and  do  an  ade¬ 
quate  grinding  job.  They  usually  cost 
less  than  oyster  shell,  too.  Compare  the 
prices  yourself  at  your  dealer’s. 

Here’s  something  else— 

You  know  that  the  more  feed  you  can  get 
into  a  bird,  the  more  eggs  she  can  lay. 

With  this  2-in-l  calcium  supplement, 
birds  have  more  room  for  the  extra  feed  that  means 
extra  eggs. 


the  2^1 


Finally— 

Calcite  Crystals  also  provide  essential  trace  minerals. 


Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 

See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST 


PRODUCTS 


Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  J. 
World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


anything  broken? 

FIX  IT  WITH  OKUN’S  u.sMuhi 

OFFICE 


APPLIES  LIKE  PUTTY.. .HARDENS  LIKE  STEEL! 


Oil  or  Water  Tanks  Body  Repairs 

^  3 

Broken  Appliances  Repair  Plumbing 

ALSO  REPAIR  leaks  in 
pipes,  basement  walls,  car 
radiator,  lamps,  jewelry, 
toys,  sinks,  boat  hull  plus 
thousands  of  other  uses. 


Now  Fix-ltYourself  —  Save  Many  Dollars! 
New  Wonder  metal  in  a  jar  will  repair  any 
break,  crack,  or  hole  in  metal,  glass,  wood, 
plastic,  concrete,  stone  or  porcelain  easily.  In 
40  minutes  it  hardens  into  steel-like  solid 
that  can  be  sanded,  filed,  sawed,  drilled.  Ad¬ 
heres  to  all  surfaces.  Guaranteed  never  to 
rust.  Same  tvpe  of  miracle  plastic  described 
in  READER’S  DIGEST  &  LIFE. 

Used  by  all  industries.  Now  avail¬ 
able  to  public.  Not  Sold  in  Stores.] 

We  pay  postage.  NoC.Q.D. 


Money-back  guarantee. 


A.  L.  OKUN  CO 

135N-18  109  Avenue, 


Jamaica  20,  New  Yorkl 


ORDER  NOW 
and  get  FREE 
FIX-IT  BOOKLET 


CHAMPION-BERGER 

ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

Throws  Snow  50  to  70  Feet 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Any¬ 
one  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 
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Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  •  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 

FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORIN6® 

FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  ♦  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


You  have  never  eaten  such  delicious  meals  as  are  served  three  times  a  day  in  this 
spacious  dining  room  on  board  the  S.S.  Homeric,  the  luxurious  ocean  liner  that  will 
take  our  Caribbean  Cruise  party  to  glamorous  tropical  isles  next  January. 


'Power  Ventilation  Stolls  and  Stanchions  Silo  Unloaders  Cattle  Feeder! 

Jame  sway 


SPECIAL  SPIRAL  RIBBON  FREON 
MIXERS  in  the  serpentine  evap¬ 
orators  spin  and  swirl  the  com¬ 
bination  liquid/gas\mixture.  The 
freon  does  a  complete  job  of 
heat  transfer. 

Tamesway’s  spiral  jet  cooling  is 
^  fast,  more  dependable.  It  swirls 
more  coolant  against  the  tank  bot¬ 
tom,  more  heat  absorbing  liquid  to 
lower  milk  temperature  fast! 

Special  stainless  steel  spiral  rib¬ 
bons  in  the  serpentine  evaporators 
do  it.  They  constantly  spin  the  freon 
jet  for  maximum  cooling  —  Fast! 

It  means  lower-cooling  costs  . . . 
usually  milk  is  cooled  before  you’re 
out  of  the  milk  house.  Sani-Kool® 
tanks  give  you  faster  first  cooling, 
lower  blend  temperatures — less  cost 
to  maintain  level-cold,  and  no  icing. 

Spiral  jet  cooling  is  only  one  of 
many  Jamesway  Direct  Expansion 
bulk  tank  benefits.  Here  are  more: 

Only  32"  high  .  .  .  hip-high  pouring, 
goes  through  the  milk  house  door. 


SERPENTINE  EVAPORATORS  keep 
freon  flowing  in  direct  contact 
with  bottom  of  milk  tank.  Drop 
milk  temperature  quickly  and 
safely,  assure  even  distribution 
through  multiple  circuits. 

Full  bottom  cooling  with  one,  two, 
three,  or  even  four  separate  cool¬ 
ing  plates  —  depending  upon  size 
of  tank. 

Stainless  steel  (18-8)  inside  and  out 
for  longer  life,  quick  cleaning  in¬ 
side  and  outside. 

Direct  gear-drive  agitator,  no  churn¬ 
ing — greaseless.  No  V-belts  to  slip. 
Cold  in,  heat  out  with  4"  bottom 
insulation,  2"  side  wall  insulation. 
Choose  from  150  to  800  gallon 
sizes,  all  with  rugged  steel  frames. 

Get  the  complete  Jamesway  bulk 
tank  story.  See  your  nearby  dealer 
or  write  James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept. 
AG- 10-8,  c/o  your  nearest  division 
office. 

BT-1-8R 


Give  Yourself  A  Treat 


Come  on  our  Caribbean  Cruise 


January  7-21 


Everyone 

who  has  gone 
on  one  of  our 
American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  Car¬ 
ibbean  Cruises 
has  returned 
feeling  that  he 
or  she  has  had 
just  about  the 
most  wonderful  trip  in 
the  world.  There  is 
something  about  cruis¬ 
ing  in  the  blue  Carib¬ 
bean,  from  one  beauti¬ 
ful  tropical  island  to 
another,  with  sunshine, 
flowers,  and  new  and 
strange  sights  on  every 
hand,  that  is  hard  to 
match  elsewhere. 


America’s  most  luxurious  hotel,  El 
Panama,  after  which  we  will  visit  mod¬ 
ern  Panama  City. 

On  all  of  our  land  stops,  there  will  be 
time  for  that  favorite  occupation  of 
Caribbean  cruisers  .  .  .  shopping  for 
tempting  foreign  goods  and  souvenirs 
at  bargain  prices! 

The  minimum  rate  for  this  wonderful 
cruise  is  only  $505,  including  the  all¬ 
expense  feature  of  $90.  But  those  mini¬ 
mum  rate  cabins  are  going  very  fast, 
so  don’t  delay  in  making  your  reserva¬ 
tion.  Write  us  today  for  a  copy  of  the 
printed,  illustrated  itinerary.  It  includes 
a  plan  of  the  ship,  and  a  list  of  rates 
for  each  cabin. 


Our  next  Caribbean 
Cruise  will  be  January 
7-21,  and  we  invite  you 
to  come  with  us  and 
enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  this  delight¬ 
ful  vacation  in  the  lands  of  eternal 
summer.  Our  ship  will  be  the  luxurious 
trans-Atlantic  ocean  liner,  the  S.  S. 
Homeric.  Forty-eight  hours  after  we 
sail  from  New  York  City,  we  will 
be  passing  Miami  Beach  and  cruising 
in  waters  so  calm  and  blue,  and  under 
such  a  brilliant  sun,  that  you  will  for¬ 
get  that  winter  is  raging  back  home. 

Our  five  land  sightseeing  trips  will 
show  you  some  of  the  most  fascinating 
places  in  those  islands  where  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  first  set  foot  in  1492. 
You  will  feel  as  if  you  are  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  yourself,  for  you  will  see 
breathtakingly  beautiful  lands,  colorful 
people,  and  hear  foreign  tongues. 

This  time  we  will  visit  Jamaica,  one 
of  the  loveliest  islands  in  the  British 
West  Indies:  picturesque  Haiti,  with  its 
French-speaking  population;  the  gay 
city  of  Havana:  quaint  Curacao  in  the 
Dutch  West  Indies,  where  we’ll  sail 
right  up  the  wide  river  that  forms  the 
main  street  of  the  capital  city;  and, 
most  fascinating'  of  all,  the  Panama 
Canal. 


When  we  visit  the  Panama  Canal, 
our  ship  will  dock  at  Cristobal  and 
wait  for  us  there  while  we  make  an 
excursion  across  the  Isthmus  to  Pana¬ 
ma  City.  Enroute,  we  will  visit  the 
famous  Gatun  Lock^i  where  a  special 
lecturer  will  describe  the  actual  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  We  will  see 
Culebra  Cut  and  Contractor’s  Hill  along 
our  route  .  .  .  and  from  old  Panama  we 
will  view  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the 
heights,  just  as  Balboa  did  in  1513. 
Luncheon  that  day  will  be  at  Latin 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obliga¬ 
tion  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the 
itinerary  for  your  Caribbean  Cruise, 
January  7-21,  1959. 


Name 


Address 


Please  print  your  name  and  address 


There  is  a  price  for  every  pocket- 
book,  and  you  can  have  any  type  state¬ 
room,  even  a  deluxe  suite  if  you  wish. 
The  price  of  each  cabin  is  plainly 
listed,  and  to  this  you  add  the  all¬ 
expense  feature  of  $90,  which  includes 
everything  with  the  exception  of  about 
$2.50  in  land  tips  to  drivers  of  our 
motor  cars.  This  must  be  given  per¬ 
sonally. 

You  will  greatly  enjoy  our  beautiful 
ship,  with  its  spacious  staterooms, 
friendly  service,  marvelous  food,  beauti¬ 
ful  lounges,  and  >  broad,  sunny  decks. 
Life  on  shipboard  is  fun,  with  plenty  of 
entertainment,  good  company,  and  a 
wonderfully  relaxing  atmosphere.  In 
charge  of  our  party  will  be  our  very 
competent  tour  directors,  the  Travel 
Service  Bureau  of  Needham,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  they  will  look  after  us  from 
start  to  finish. 


Don’t  let  this  perfect  cruise  pass  you 
by.  You’ll  enjoy  every  moment  of  it 
and  always  be  glad  you  went.  Let’s  hear 
from  you  this  week,  so  we  can  send  you 
the  itinerary  with  full  details. 


Jamesway 

L  JET 
COOLING 


lowers  milk  temperatures  fast  • .  •  gives  you 
a  lower  pouring  height 


Farm  writer  and  newscaster  Lloyd  Burlingham 
reports  profit-facts  about  KAFF-A ,  now  made 
and  sold  by  KRAFT 


ONLY  12c  WORTH 
OF  NEW,  IMPROVED 


REPLACES 


UP  TO  10  LBS. 


OF  MILK 


by  Lloyd  Burlingham 


Feed  KAFF-A  Booster  Pellets  to  your  cows.  The  rich  milk 
by-products  help  increase  rumen  activity  and  roughage  con¬ 
sumption.  That  means  lower  feed  costs. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 
KRAFT  FOODS 

DIV.  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


BOOSTER  PELLETS  FOR  OLDER  CALVES 

As  early  as  one  week  old,  start  your  calves  on  KAFF-A 
Booster  Pellets  and  feed  along  with  the  milk  replacer.  This 
can  help  them  keep  on  coming  along  fast— with  less  chance 
of  slowdown  or  setback  during  the  switch  over  to  solid 
feeds.  Booster  Pellets  help  stimulate  rumen  activity,  increase 
calves’  appetite  for  roughage,  and  improve  their  digestion  of 
grain.  Continue  the  Booster  Pellets  to  balance  hay,  grain 
and  pasture  feeding.  It  can  help  you  raise  strong,  healthy 
heifers  ready  to  breed  as  much  as  four  months  earlier  than 
usual.  Your  feed  dealer  can  give  you  the  details. 


Every  way  you  figure,  it  makes  sense  and  dollars  to  sell 
milk  and  feed  KAFF-A  Milk  Replacer.  Calves  thrive  on 
it— as  I  have  seen  for  myself  down  at  the  National  Dairy 
Research  Farm  at  Danville,  Illinois.  KAFF-A  contains  milk 
by-product  nutrients  that  help  promote  calf  growth  and 
health.  Time  and  again  KAFF-A  has  proved  itself  as  a  prof¬ 
itable  replacement  for  whole  milk. 

Instead  of  keeping  the  calf*  on  whole  milk,  you  put  it  on 
KAFF-A  and  sell  the  whole  milk.  Naturally  the  nutrients 
from  whey  used  in  KAFF-A  cost  you  a  lot  less  than  whole 
milk  brings.  Follow  the  feeding  directions.  You’ll  find  KAFF- 
A  costs  an  average  of  only  12^  a  day.  Yet  KAFF-A  releases  up 
to  10  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow  daily.  From  the  whole  milk  price 
you’re  getting,  it’s  easy  to  figure  the  extra  profit  you  get. 


<r 
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NEW  FOR  FARMERS 


Homelite 


CHAIN 

SAW 


AS  LOW 
AS 

,  F.O.B.  FACTORY 

Only  Low-cost  Chain  Saw  with 
all  7  Big  Saw  Quality  Features 


Tough,  drop  forged  counter-balanced  crankshaft 
All-position  diaphragm  carburetor 
Famous  Homelite  short  stroke  engine  design 
Automatic  clutch  and  safety  chain  guard 
Moisture  and  dust-proof  magneto  with 
integral  cooling  fan 

Large  air  filter  and  large  fuel  tank 
Simple  piston  pump  for  oiling 


All  these  and  many  more  features  combined  for  the  first  time  in  a  low- 
cost  chain  saw  to  give  you  value,  quality  and  economy.  Cuts  18"  trees  in 
18  seconds.  Fells  trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  Direct  drive.  Only  18  pounds.* 


*less  bor  ond  chain 


See  a  FREE  DEMONSTRATION  today 

As  little  as  $3.60  weekly  after  small  down  payment 


UOMELITE 

H  HA  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  INC. 
4010  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Dealerships 
available 
in  some 
selected 
areas. 

Write 
for  details. 


RINGWORM 


Dr.  Naylors 


AKIISIPTIC  MIOtfCTM 
It  OCT  0  DRtSSINC 


CHAFED  UDDER 


CUTS! 


COWPOX 


SCRATCH  ESI 


[cracks) 


So  many  use  it  because 

it  has  SO  MANY  USES 


Whot  it  is  .  .  .  BLU-KOTE  is  an  antiseptic, 
protective  wound  dressing — effective  against 
both  pus-producing  bacteria  and  common  fun¬ 
gus  infection. 

What  it  does  . . .  BLU-KOTE  covers  the  wound 
with  a  penetrating  coating  to  reduce  pus  for¬ 
mation,  dry  up  secretions  and  promote  clean 
rapid  healing.  It  dries  up  Cowpox  lesions, 
controls  secondary  infection  f 

SO  MANY  USES  ...  In  addition  to  uses  shown 
in  illustration  above,  Blu-Kote  is  effective  in 
the  treatment  of  many  other  skin  conditions  of 
cattle,  horses,  dogs,  sheep  and  goats.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  and  uses  are  included  in  the  package.  Try 
a  bottle  soon  —  you’ll  never  be  without  it! 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Dept.  A-1018,  Morris,  N.Y. 


Dr.Nautor's 


BLU-KOTE 


SO  EASY 
TO  USE 


JUST 
PAINT 
IT  ON 

$1.00  for  4  oz.  bottle 
at  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants- direct  from  grow¬ 
ers.  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  Stoclc. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  1 305  |  Homer  City,  Pa. 


"Grow-'Em”  Milk  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Slock  Food  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


international  stock  food  corp. 

Waverly,  New  York 


THE  PERSON  AL  EXPERIENCE  CORNER 

tHe  Stcutot 

to  the  Chain  Store 

By  JACK  LYMAN, 

The  Lyman  Farm,  Middlefield,  Conn. 


STATISTICS  tell  us  that  chain  stores 
now  command  upwards  to  seventy- 
five  cents  of  the  consumer  food  dollar, 
with  the  proportion  growing  each  year. 
Almost  overnight,  as  it  were,  this  super 
super-market  phenomenon  has  hit  the 
American  scene,  causing  a  revolution 
in  scores  of  industries  and  a  complete 
change  in  the  buying  habits  of  a  na¬ 
tion. 

I  am  a  fruit  grower  and  a  member 
of  an  industry  that  has  felt  the  effects 
of  this  tremendous  change.  The  apple¬ 
growing  industry  is  one,  I  must  confess, 
that  has  in  most  respects  failed  to  ad¬ 
just  to  and  capitalize  on  this  chain 
store  age.  We  bemoan  the  declining  per 
capita  consumption  of  our  product,  and 
put  the  blame  for  this  on  everyone  and 
everything  but  ourselves.  We  recognize 
that  our  product  cannot  stand  the  rig¬ 
ors  of  the  chain  store  distributing  set¬ 
up,  and  yet  we  have  done  little  to  solve 
this  dilemma  in  the  form  of  better 
packaging  and  better  handling.  In 
short,  we  have  failed  to  modify  the 
super-chain’s  distributing  process  to 
suit  our  product. 

The  Laurel  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Packing  Association  comprises  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Connecticut  orchards :  Avalon 
Farms,  Bantam;  Bishop  Farms,  Chesh¬ 
ire;  Blue  Jay  Orchards,  Bethel;  Lyman 
Orchards,  Middlefield;  and  Rogers  Or¬ 
chards,  Southington.  It  is  a  small 
farmers’  marketing  cooperative,  at¬ 
tempting  in  a  modest  way  to  cope  with 
and  adjust  to  the  chain  store  age.  We 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Our  greatest  glory  is  not  in  never 
failing,  but  in  rising  every  time  we 
fall. — Confucius 

*★**★★★** 

are  five  Connecticut  growers  who  are 
proving  to  our  own  satisfaction  that  it 
can  be  done,  at  the  same  time  helping 
the  industry,  we  think,  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves. 

Basically,  the  beginning  came  as  a 
result  of  viewing  with  disgust  at  the 
store  level  our  own  high  quality  apples 
that  had  gone  through  the  chain  store 
distributing  process.  It  was  easy  to  see 
why  apples  were  a  drug  on  the  produce 
counter.  It  became  obvious  that  the  so¬ 
lution  lay  in  by-passing  the  chain  ware¬ 
house  and  directly  delivering  our  fruit 
to  the  individual  store.  This  naturally 
presented  problems,  not  only  in  con¬ 
vincing  ourselves  that  we  were  able  to 
handle  this  additional  marketing  step, 
but  also  in  convincing  the  chain  in 
question  that  we  should  handle  it.  In 
fairness  to  them,  their  reluctance  was 
justified,  in  that  years  past  store  de¬ 
livery  of  individual  products  had  led  to 
many  types  of  abuses.  One  fact  they 
could  not  refute,  however,  was  that 
they  were  not  equipped  to  do  a  good 
job  of  handling  apples,  especially  Mc¬ 
Intosh. 

An  experimental  year  with  a  handful 
of  stores  came  first.  The  results  were 
such  that  they  opened  more  stores  to 
us,  and  our  group  of  growers  became 
four  instead  of  three.  This  season,  with 
five  in  the  group,  we  are  servicing  83 
stores  with  results  that  are  extremely 
satisfying  to  us  growers,  the  chain,  and, 
more  important,  the  consumer. 

Each  orchard  is  responsible  for  serv¬ 
icing  the  stores  in  a  given  area.  The 
responsibility  for  quality  and  grade  is 
thereby  pinpointed  to  the  servicing 
grower,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to  see  that 
his  methods  and  product  are  not  detri¬ 


mental  to  the  group.  We  use  a  stand- 
dardized  bag  for  pre-packaging  with 
our  own  registered  trademark,  “Dew- 
crisp.”  One  acts  as  spokesman  for  the 
group  in  arriving  at  an  agreeable  price 
structure.  This  is  especially  appreciated 
by  the  chain  buyer,  and  is  a  departure 
from  the  past  wherein  he  had  to  make 
many  calls  to  secure  adequate  supplies. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  stay  competitive 
for  comparable  quality  with  other 
chains,  and  to  maintain  a  steady  high- 
volume  flow  of  apples.  Chains  will  not 
hesitate  to  pay  a  little  more  for  a  high 
quality  product,  since  experience  has 
shown  time  and  time  again  that  with 
fruit  and  produce  quality  weighs  more 
heavily  with  the  consumer  than  price. 

In  entering  into  this  arrangement 
each  of  us  had  to  forego  a  certain  mea¬ 
sure  of  independent  action  which  we 
had  long  been  accustomed  to.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  have  far  outweighed  the  dis¬ 
advantages,  and,  what  is  more  impor¬ 
tant,  we  are  getting  good  apples  to  the 
consumer  through  the  chain  store.  The 
chain,  in  turn,  has  gotten  away  from 
distributing  a  high  tonnage  item,  while 
at  the  same  time  getting  a  high  quality 
and  attractive  apple  for  display  and 
fast-turnover.  The  consumer  gets  what 
she  pays  for — a  quality  apple. 

- A.  A.  - 

PLASTIC  COVERS  FOR 
PIT  SILOS 

XCESSIVE  surface  spoilage  on  hori¬ 
zontal  silos  need  no  longer  be  accep¬ 
ted  by  farmers  as  something  they  have 
to  sacrifice  to  get  low-cost  silage  stor¬ 
age  space.  Modern  plastic  sheetings  can 
eliminate  this  big  disadvantage  of  hori¬ 
zontal  silos. 

Plastic  covers  effectively  sealed  off 
the  air  and  kept  down  spoilage  in  tests 
at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  research  center  at  Beltsville,  Md. 
Scientists  at  Beltsville  have  obtained  as 
good  results  with  horizontal  silos  as 
farmers  generally  get  by  using  the  best 
packing  and  sealing  methods  with  up¬ 
right  silos. 

Only  5  per  cent  spoilage  occurred 
where  a  4-millimeter  polyethylene  sheet 
with  heat-sealed  seams  was  used  on  a 
shallow  stack  of  chopped,  untreated  or- 
chardgrass.  This  plastic  cover  was 
weighted  down  with  soil  at  only  the 
edges  and  center  of  the  stack. 

Orchardgrass  was  also  successfully 
ensiled  in  bunkers  covered  with  neo¬ 
prene-coated  nylon.  Eight  pounds  of 
sodium  metabisulfite  preservative  was 
added  per  ton  of  grass.  Covers  were 
weighted  with  sawdust  all  over  and 
railroad  ties  at  the  edges.  The  silage 
was  good  all  the  way  to  the  surface 
except  for  a  very  small  amount  of 
spoilage  next  to  the  wall. 

Spoilage  was  also  exceedingly  low  in 
corn  silage  packed  in  a  shallow  stack 
with  gently  sloping  sides.  This  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  several  pieces  of  used  vinyl 
and  weighted  all  over  with  sawdust. 
The  easy  slopes  were  important  because 
the  silage  could  be  packed  well  by  driv¬ 
ing  a  tractor  over  it  repeatedly  in  all 
directions,  and  the  film  coulcf  be  con¬ 
tinuously  weighted  on  the  slopes. 

Poor  results  were  obtained  with  54- 
inch  wide  sheets  of  vinyl  plasti'c  joined 
at  the  seams  with  pressure-sensitive 

tape  and  weighted  only  around  the 
edges  of  the  bunker.  Though  tight  at 
first,  the  seams  puckered  later  and 
allowed  small  air  leaks  to  open  up. 
About  31  per  cent  of  the  original  silage 
was  lost. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


USER’S  REPORT . . .  W.  G.  TUFTS  &  SON  FARMS,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


“10%  more  milk,  75%  less  mastitis,  85%  less  foot  rot” 


“Since  we  began  to  use  aureomycin  Crumbles  in  the  feeding  of  our  young 
calves  and  milking  cows  on  November  15,  1957,  we  have  had  an  85%  decrease 
in  foot  rot,  75%  decrease  in  mastitis  and  a  10%  increase  in  our  already  high 
milk  production,”  reports  John  F.  Tufts,  President  and  General  Manager, 
W.  G.  Tufts  &  Son  Farms,  which  ships  over  1%  million  pounds  of  milk  a  year. 

“The  disease  prevention  and  increased  production  effects  were  noticeable 
immediately.” 

Aureomycin  Crumbles  fight  “hidden  disease”,  bring  the  cow  up  to  a  high  level 
of  health.  This  not  only  helps  her  produce  to  the  full  extent  of  her  capacity, 
but  also  helps  her  system  throw  off  incipient  or  latent  infections. 

What  aureomycin  Crumbles  are  doing  for  Mr.  Tufts— and  many  other  dairy¬ 
men— they  can  do  for  you.  Available  from  your  veterinarian,  druggist  or  feed 
dealer.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


AUREOMYCIN"  Crumbles 

CHLORTETRACYCUNE 


Aureomycin  Crumbles, 
in  50  lb.  bags,  contain 
2  grams  of  aureomycin 
Chlortetracycline  per 
pound  in  an  alfalfa 
base.  Accepted  by  the 
U.S.  Government  for 
use  with  lactating 
dairy  cows.  Can  be  used 
with  any  ration. 
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Forest  Products  from  Plantations  . 


ONCE  YOU  have  decided,  on  the 
basis  of  soils,  drainage,  elevation 
and  exposure,  what  trees  are  to  be 
planted,  there  is  a  further  element  to 
be  considered  in  the  products  to  be 
grown.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for 
planting  trees  is  to  determine  the  fu¬ 
ture  product.  If  we  let  nature  take  her 
course,  then  we  must  wait  until  the 
stand  matures  to  know  what  products 
can  be  harvested. 


By  JAMES  D.  POND,  Consulting  Forester 

Some  species  are  suited  for  a  wide 
range  of  products.  On  the  other  hand, 
special  needs  on  the  farm  and  nearby 
markets  will  often  determine  the  prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  grown.  If  the  nearest  pulp 
mill  is  more  than  100  miles  away,  it 
would  seem  foolish  to  plant  spruces  for 
pulpwood.  However,  no  one  can  fore¬ 
tell  what  the  advances  of  technology 
will  develop  for  wood  products  in  the 
future. 


Later  in  this  story  is  a  list  of  prod¬ 
ucts  which  can  be  grown. 

There  are  exceptions  all  along  the 
line.  A  large  private  nursery  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  actually  promotes  Jack  Pine 
as  a  Christmas  tree  species;  and  a 
grower  near  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  sold  a 
number  of  Pitch  Pine  for  Christmas 
trees  at  $1.00  each  in  the  stump.  Doug¬ 
las  fir  supplies  a  good  part  of  our 
building  lumber  and  framing,  yet  when 


At  last,  a  professional-quality  chain  saw  made  for 
farm  use  —  and  for  the  farm  budget!  McCulloch’s 
new  Mac  D30;  Easy  to  carry!  Easy  to  use!  Built  for 
hard  work  ...  toughest  conditions.  A  tool  you  can 
depend  on. 

Mac  D30  is  the  ideal  farm  saw  for  cutting  sawlogs, 
pulpwood,  and  firewood,  for  clearing  land,  pruning, 
limbing  or  cutting  fenceposts.  Save  money,  make 
money,  with  a  Mac  D30  that  cuts  fast,  lasts  long  - 
yet  costs  so  little. 

LIGHT  WEIGHT  -  only  17  pounds,  lightest  McCulloch 
ever  built. 

DIRECT  DRIVE -power  for  fast,  easy  “light-touch” 
cutting. 


lubri-mac  automatic  oiling  —  oils  chain  directly 
from  fuel  mixture,  eliminates  need  for  extra  oil  tank. 
only  $149.95— complete  with  12"  blade  and  long- 
lasting  smooth-cutting  pintail  chain.  Handles  blades 
up  to  30".  Terms  as  low  as  $3.69  weekly. 

Your  new  Mac  D30  is  waiting  for  you  at  your 
local  McCulloch  dealer.  Try  it.  Then  buy  it! 

Write  now  for  free  chain  saw  booklet.  Address  Dept.CV 

McCULLOCH 

CORPORATION 

Los  Angeles  45,  California 

Marine  Products  Division,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
McCulloch  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

5-8020  A 
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planted  in  the  East  does  not  have  much 
prospect  as  a  timber  tree. 

Experience  in  this  country  with  Aus¬ 
trian  Pine  is  limitedl  yet  this  tree, 
with  Scotch  pine,  is  used  widely  in 
building  trades  in  Europe.  So  far  little 
research  in  the  East  on  Austrian, 
Scotch  or  even  Red  Pine  has  solved 


General  Products 
Lumber,  Christmas 
Trees 
Pulpwood* 

Pulpwood*,  rough 
lumber,  ties 
Lumber,  piling, 
pulpwood*,  posts#, 
poles# 

Christmas  trees, 
lumber 

Pulpwood,  framing, 
Christmas  trees 
Pulpwood,  framing, 
Christmas  trees 
Pulpwood*,  Christ¬ 
mas  trees 
Pulpwood*,  posts, 
poles#,  piling 
Posts  and  poles 
Lumber,  framing 
Posts,  insulator 
pins,  guard  rails 

*Only  if  pulp  mill  will  take  these  species. 
#  Must  be  treated  for  lasting  service. 
**Plant  only  on  sweet  ground  like  clover 
or  alfalfa. 


problems  of  stacking  and  drying  to 
prevent  warping. 

The  acceptance  of  larch  for  pulpwood 
has  started  within  only  the  last  few 
years  by  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Pa¬ 
per  Co.  at  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.  At 
Lockhaven,  Pa.  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Co.  will  accept  almost 
any  species,  both  softwood  and  hard¬ 
wood,  yet  spruce  is  about  the  only  spe¬ 
cies  accepted  at  this  company’s  mill  at 
Willsboro,  N.  Y. 

• 

Christmas  Trees 

The  yearning  to  grow  Christmas 
trees  seems  to  be  almost  universal  in 
the  eastern  states.  However,  it  looks 
like  we  are  reaching  the  saturation 
point.  In  contract  planting  this  past 
spring,  I  planted  more  than  80  per  cent 
in  Christmas  trees  of  about  450,000 
trees  set  in  Cayuga  and  Onondaga 
Counties,  New  York. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  state  trees 
cannot  be  used  for  Christmas  trees, 
Extension  Forester  “Si”  Simonds  has 
estimated  that  three  million  trees  from 
private  nurseries  are  planted  each  year, 
but  only  about  one  million  a  year  are 
harvested  for  Christmas  trees.  The  in¬ 
ventory  of  trees  in  New  York  State 
nurseries  (for  1954,  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  figures),  was  about  80 
per  cent  Christmas  tree  stock. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  fig¬ 
ures  by  species,  but  U.  S.  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  statistics  on  all  trees  planted, 
from  State  nurseries,  in  1956  in  north¬ 
eastern  states,  are  as  follows: 


State  1 

Private* 

Public* 

Total’ 

Connecticut 

55 

.  741 

796 

Maine 

73 

1,057 

1,130 

Massachusetts 

150 

430 

580 

New  Hampshire 

58 

1,218 

1,276 

New  Jersey 

55 

1,200 

1,255 

New  York 

4.505 

23,864 

28,369 

Pennsylvania 

1,348 

50,853 

52,201 

Rhode  Island 

54 

•  244 

298 

Vermont 

107 

2,126 

2,233 

Totals 

6,405 

81,733 

88,138 

*  Acres — usually 

figured  at 

1,200 

trees  per  acre. 

In  the  entire  United  States  the  For¬ 
est  Service  estimates  about  35  million 
trees  were  distributed  in  1956,  includ¬ 
ing  millions  of  wild  trees,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  from  Canada.  In  the 
Northeast,  perhaps  six  million  trees  are 
used.  There  is  a  ratio  of  about  seven 
trees  planted  to  one  sold. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Products  manufactured  by  the  wood¬ 
using  industries  of  New  York  State 
are  now  valued  at  nearly  $2  billion  dol¬ 
lars  annually.  Forest  industries  of  the 
state  provide  full-time  jobs  for  126,954 
persons  with  salaries  and  wages  run¬ 
ning  $484,104,000  a  year. — New  York 
Forest  Industries  Committee 


Species 
Austrian  Pine 

Jack  Pine 
Pitch  Pine 

Red  Pine 

Scotch  Pine 

Spruces 

Balsam  Fir 

Douglas  Fir 

Larches,  European 
&  Japanese 
White  Cedar 
Hemlock 
Black  Locust**  ( 
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PROVERBS  to  Fit  The  Occasion 

READERS  QUOTE  SOME  OLD  ONES  IN  LATEST  CONTEST 


First  Prize  Letter 

READING  your  proverbs  in  the  Au¬ 
gust  16  issue  giving  opposite  ad¬ 
vice,  brought  back  to  me  a  few  I  have 
often  thought  about.  They  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Look  before  you  leap.” 

“Nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained.” 

The  first  one  in  this  pair  means  to 
be  sure  of  success  before  you  attempt 
to  do  something.  The  second  one  means 
you  certainly  won’t  do  anything  unless 
you  try. 

“Plow  deep  while  sluggards  sleep 
and  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and 
keep.” 

“All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy.” 

In  this  pair,  the  first  one  encourages 
us  to  Work,  while  others  are  resting 
or  having  a  good  time;  but  the  second 
one  tells  us  working  all  the  time  makes 
us  dull.  (Who  wants  to  be  a  rich 
idiot  ? ) 

“A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.” 
“It  is  better  to  live  rich  than  to  die 
rich.” 

The  first  one  encourages  us  to  save 
it;  the  second  to  spend  it  and  enjoy  it 
while  you  can. 

“There  is  always  room  at  the  top.” 
“When  you  get  to  the  top,  there  is 
nowhere  to  go  but  down.” 

The  first  here  means  to  keep  trying 
for  something  better  ahead,  while  the 
second  seems  to  mean  when  you  get  to 
the  top  you  have  had  it,  and  there  is 
nothing  ahead. 

“Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.” 
“Many  hands  make  light  work.” 

Here  we  are  led  to  believe  that  too 
much  help  spoils  things,  while  the  se¬ 
cond  one  says  it  makes  things  easier. 

I  could  go  on  with  several  others 
but  it  is  time  to  get  supper  for  my 
husband  and:  “The  way  to  a  man’s 
heart  is  through  his  stomach”  —  So, 
“Let’s  eat,  drink  and  be  merry  for  to¬ 
morrow  we  die.”  (Who  wants  to  die  ? ) 
— Mrs.  Arllis  Thomas ,  Swanton,  Vt. 

MOSS  OR  POLISH? 

IN  REGARD  to  your  recent  state¬ 
ment  concerning  old  saws  with  op¬ 
posite  meanings,  I  submit  this  one. 
“A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.” 
“But  a  rolling  stone  gets  a  —  of  a 
fine  polish.” 

Meaning,  of  course,  that  the  stay  at 
one  place  worker  accumulates  material 
wealth  of  various  kinds  over  the  years 
but  the  wanderer  will  get  the  sharp 
edges  of  his  ways  rubbed  off  in  living 
with  people  and  will  be  easier  to  live 
with. — M.  Ersley,  Rexville,  N.  Y. 

SILENCE  OR  WISDOM? 

(WOULD  like  to  submit  the  following 
as  contradictory  proverbs: 

In  grandmother’s  day,  children  were 
to  sit  prirply  and  silently,  shirt  tails 


tucked  in,  braids  out  of  mouths,  upon 
the  horsehair  couch,  while  the  elders 
entertained  the  preacher.  And  with  one 
giggle,  “oh,  oh,”  grandmother  would 
frown  and  say  in  a  most  demanding 
voice: 

“Children  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard.” 

And,  yet,  how  many  times  has  it 
been  written?  How  many  times  has  it 
been  said,  about  the  meek,  shy  little 
children  of  grandmother’s  world: 

“From  the  mouths  of  babes  comes 
wisdom.” 

—  Catherine  Dickie,  Bennington,  Vt. 

ABSENCE 

I  AM  SENDING  a  little  something  for 
your  contest  and  I  find  that  they 
date  so  far  back,  their  origin  is  not 
known.  Here  they  are: 

“Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.” 

“Absence  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder.” — C.  E.  Hill,  Richmond,  Maine 

BURDENS 

I  AM  TRULY  a  believer  of  the  Bible — 
yet  the  6th  Chapter  of  Galatians, 
verses  2  and  5 — seem  contradictory  of 
each  other: 

Verse  2: 

“Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens  and 
so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ.” 

Verse  5: 

“For  every  man  shall  bear  his  own 
burden.” 

Doesn’t  it  seem  so?  I  have  tried  to 
figure  it  out  but  with  no  avail. 

Others: 

“Don’t  put  off  until  tomorrow  what 
you  can  do  today.” 

“Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a  day.” 
“Don’t  count  your  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched.” 

“No  venture — no  gain.” 

- — Mrs.  Nora  C.  Seatoyi,  McLean,  Vt. 

SOME  ”DONT’S” 

Here  is  my  list  of  “Don’ts”  for  your 
proverbs: 

“Don’t  ride  a  free  horse  to  death.” 
“Don’t  stumble  over  bundles  trying 
to  gather  straws.” 

“Don’t  watch  the  spigot  while  the 
barrel  is  emptying  at  the  bung.” 

“Don’t  run  in  circles  when  you  have 
a  straightaway  ahead.” 

“Don’t  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth 
— Take  him  as  he  is.” 

“Don’t  weep  over  an  old  dead  horse 
— It  won’t  bring  back  a  colt.” 

“Don’t  expect  the  world  to  owe  you 
a  living — Be  glad  that  it  gives  you  a 
chance  to  earn  it.” 

“Don’t  give  the  shirt  off  your  back 
until  you  no  longer  need  it.” 

“Don’t  cross  your  neighbor’s  thresh¬ 
old  with  trouble  in  mind.” 

“Don’t  believe  all  you  see — and  only 
half  what  you  hear.” 

— W.  A.  Burkhart,  Port  Jervis,  N.Y. 


Poor  Roughage  Cuts  Milk  Production 


IT  is  being  predicted  that  roughage 
below  average  in  quality  will  serious¬ 
ly  cut  milk  production  during  the  com¬ 
ing  winter. 

Losses  are  greater  than  we  often 
realize.  Even  when  hay  is  put  up  with¬ 
out  raip,  about  35%  of  its  protein  is 
likely  to  be  lost  by  the  time  it  reaches 
the  haymow.  Two  or  three  showers  will 
increase  the  loss  to  40-55%.  The  cut¬ 
ting  date  also  affects  quality,  and  in 
many  areas  haying  this  past  summer 
was  late. 

Legumes  have  most  feed  value  when 
they  are  in  the  early  bloom  stage,  and 
grass  when  it  is  just  starting  to  bloom. 
When  the  crop  matures  to  full  bloom, 
the  protein  content  can  drop  one-third. 
Leaves  are  the  most  palatable  and  di¬ 
gestible  part,  and  if  you  lose  half  the 
leaves,  you  have  lost  half  of  the  feeding 
value. 


Whether  you  are  feeding  your  own 
hay  or  buying  it,  keep  these  figures  in 
mind.  Usually  there  is  less  spread  in 
the  price  of  hay  than  there  is  in  its 
quality.  In  other  words,  you  get  more 
for  your  money  when  you  buy  top  quali¬ 
ty  hay. 

If  you  are  feeding  your  own  hay  and 
it  is  poor,  there  isn’t  much  you  can  do 
about  it  other  than  to  feed  more  grain 
or  molasses.  You  may  get  a  little  bet¬ 
ter*  results,  if  you  have  plenty  of  hay, 
by  feeding  liberally,  allowing  the  cows 
to  pick  it  over  and  using  for  bedding 
what  they  don’t  eat  readily. 

If  total  milk  production  continues  be¬ 
low  last  year,  it  will  improve  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  situation,  and  could 
help  the  price.  Fewer  dairy  products 
have  been  manufactured.  American 
cheese  from  January  1  to  mid- August 
was  down  4%,  and  butter  down  2%. 
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More  Farmers  Have  Planted  DeKalb  for 
19  Straight  Years  than  Any  Other  Brand 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSN.,  INC. 

Commercial  Producers  8f>  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn,  DeKalb  Chix 
„  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum. 

DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 


BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


THE  SIGN  OF  APPROVAL 


New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers'  Association 
Bainbridge,  New  York 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464- H  CAMDEN  1 .  N.  J. 
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“d-CON’s  THE 
FIRST  RAT-KILLER 
THAT  REALLY 
WORKED  FOR 
ME!” 
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"Read  What  Allen  D.  Meyer 
Of  Fargo,  North  Dakota 
Has  To  Say  About  d-CON. 

I  fought  -even6  cats.  , 

oison  hamburger  every thing, | 

tried  ^st  aboui  BThen  Qne 

ut  nothing  w°r^®  ;ear  about 

.ay  X  t«W“el!io'  X bought 

l-C0NJ°pnM  aSd  let  me  tell 
some  d-CON,  a,  d-CON 

/°u.  1  mats  it  sure  killed 

gets  results d_CON.s 

rats  on  my  farm  .  a  ttiat 
the  first  rat-KiJ--1-® 
eally  worked  for 


It’s  a  fact-d-  CON  outsells  all  other  rqt 
and  mouse  killers  combined.  Yes,  farmers  all 
over  America  have  learned  from  actual  use 
that  d-CON  is  the  quick,  sure,  easy  way  to 
rid  their  property  of  destructive,  disease¬ 
bearing  rats. 

For  rats  hungrily  eat  d-CON’s  exclusive 
LX  3-2-1  formula,  never  suspect  it’s  bait, 
never  become  bait-shy,  devour  it  without 
guessing  that  every  bite  puts  another  nail 
in  their  coffins.  d-CON  actually  makes  rats 
commit  suicide. 

d-CON  is  THERMO-SEALED— always 
reaches  you  “factory  fresh.”  Economical 
too,  since  one  package  of  d-CON  makes 
several  bait  stations. 

Remember,  d-CON,  used  as  directed,  is 
safe  to  use  around  small  children,  pets, 
poultry  and  livestock,  yet  is  guaranteed  to 
keep  your  property  rat  and  mouse  free 
forever. 


d-CON* 

World’s  Largest 
Manufacturers  of 
Rodentlcides 
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\  \  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 
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NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

€a/u?G4£  c/iunkxiMi 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

NEW  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS  FOR  U/L  MASTER 
LABEL 

Phone  or  write  for  Literature  and  Estimates 

INDEPENDENT  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC.  Dept.  AA 

127  NO.  LAKE  AVENUE  ALBANY.  N.  Y.  4-4149 


Some  Questions  About  the  Effect  of 

BULK  MILK  TANKS 


By  R.  D.  APLIN 

Cornell  University 


T 


HE  conversion  from  cans  to 
bulk  tanks  has  been  very  spotty 
since  it  began  in  New  York 
State  about  six  years  ago.  At 
the  end  of  July,  in  the  Rochester  Mar¬ 
ket  about  25%  of  the  producers  had 
farm  tanks  and  they  shipped  about 
37  %  of  the  market’s  milk.  In  the  Ni¬ 
agara  Frontier  Market,  20%  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  had  farm  tanks,  representing 
33%  of  the  milk. 

Keep  in  mind  that  Rochester  and 
Buffalo  are  both  direct  delivery  mar¬ 
kets,  and  most  of  the  milk  is  delivered 
direct  from  the  farm  to  the  bottling 
plant.  The  .problems  involved  in  shift¬ 
ing  from  cans  to  bulk  are  nowhere  near 
as  great  in  a  direct  delivery  market  as 
in  a  country  plant  milkshed,  but  the 
potential  savings  are  greater  in  a  coun¬ 
try  plant  milkshed  than  in  a  direct  de¬ 
livery  market. 

We  have  no  accurate  figures  on  the 
number  of  farmers  supplying  New  York 
City  plants  who  have  tanks.  We  do 
know  that  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  the  milk  is  being  picked  up  at  the 
farm  from  bulk  tanks  than  in  the  two 
upstate  markets  we’ve  just  discussed. 

The  New  York  State  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  estimates  there  are  now  about 
4,800  tanks  on  New  York  farms.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  a  little  over 
2,700  bulk  tanks  during  the  last  14 
months. 

The  principal  areas  of  development 
of  bulk  handling  in  New  York  are: 
The  North  Country,  the  Hudson  Valley, 
primarily  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  the 
Western  part  of  the  state;  the  central 
area,  around  Syracuse,  and  in  Cortland, 
Chenango,  and  Otsego  Counties;  and 
the  Capital  area  district. 

In  the  Boston  Market,  as  of  the  end 
of  January,  a  little  over  14%  of  the 
farmers  had  farm  tanks,  representing 
20%  of  the  market’s  milk.  In  Connec¬ 
ticut,  approximately  75%  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers’ 
Association  have  bulk  tanks  and  they 
ship  87%  of  the  Cooperative’s  milk.  In 
Chicago,  last  fall  about  41%  of  the 
farmers  had  tanks  and  they  shipped 
approximately  55%  of  the  milk  in  the 
milkshed.  In  the  Philadelphia  Market, 
as  of  July  1958,  slightly  over  9%  of 
the  farmers  had  bulk  tanks  and  they 
shipped  14%  of  the  milk. 

Most  farmers  will  have  higher  costs 
with  a  bulk  tank  than  with  a  can  cool¬ 
er.  Of  course,  the  main  thing  leading 
to  higher  costs  is  the  higher  capital  in¬ 
vestment  (which  includes  chafiges  and 
alterations  he  has  to  make  in  his  milk- 
house  and  perhaps  driveway)  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  tank  itself.  Also  he  can 
expect  a  higher  electric  bill  since  he 
must  cool  all  of  his  milk.  Of  course  the 
added  costs  he  will  incur  will  depend  a 
lot  on  the  size  of  herd — with  the  small¬ 
er  farmer  seeing  his  costs  go  up  a  lot 
more  per  hundredweight  of  milk  than 
the  man  with  60  cows. 


WHAT'S  AHEAD? 

Ilf  ITHIN  five  years'  time,  I  expect 
■■  some  dealers  in  certain  areas  to 
be  receiving  all  of  their  milk  from 
farm  tanks.  In  other  words,  these 
dealers  will  not  be  operating  any 
can  receiving  decks  in  these  par¬ 
ticular  supply  areas. 

There  is  a  great  incentive  for  a 
dealer  to  try  to  reach  100%  bulk 
operation  in  an  area  so  that  he  may 
obtain  some  savings  from  bulk 
assembly,  as  opposed  to  the  high 
cost  to  dealers  of  present  day  bulk 
operations. 

However,  in  the  areas  where 
some  dealers  are  receiving  all  of 
their  milk  from  farm  tanks,  some 
can  plants  will  remain.  Of  course, 
the  can  plants  will  be  fewer  in  num¬ 
ber  and  more  scattered.  Perhaps 
more  and  more  of  the  milk  that  re¬ 
mains  in  cans  will  be  delivered  to 
manufacturing  plants. 

In  short,  I  expect  the  conversion 
from  cans  to  bulk  tanks  to  move 
rapidly  during  the  next  few  years. 
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'Hey,  you!  Let's  take  a  look  at 
those  brakes!" 


Consequently,  a  producer  must  ask 
himself,  “What  are  the  possible  sav¬ 
ings  or’  price  premiums  I  can  expect 
to  receive  to  compensate  me  for  these 
added  costs?”  Many  savings  are  pos¬ 
sible,  but  only  the  dairyman  himself 
can  estimate  what  the  savings  will  be 
in  his  own  particular  situation. 

First,  let’s  look  at  the  direct  savings 
on  the  farm.  With  a  bulk  tank,  the 
dairyman  can  eliminate  two  sets  of 
cans.  Not  having  to  supply  cans  will 
save  him  about  20  per  hundredweight. 

Since  the  milk  is  measured  on  the 
farm  the  dealer  must  stand  the  loss 
due  to  stickage.  On  $4.40  milk,  experi¬ 
ence  shows  this  will  be  a  saving  of 
about  30  per  hundredweight. 

Some  claim  butterfat  tests  are  higher 
with  bulk,  but  I  don’t  believe  there’s 
any  good  evidence  to  back  up  these 
claims.  Some  labor  may  be  saved  but  a 
bulk  tank  alone  won’t  save  much  labor 
for  most  farmers.  However,  farmers 
who  combine  a  pipe  line  milker,  or  a 
milking  parlor  with  their  bulk  tanks 
are  able  to  realize  significant  labor  sav¬ 
ings. 

So  disregarding  any  labor  savings,  I 
think  a  farmer  can  expect  savings  on 
\  the  farm  of  about  50  a  hundredweight. 
Most  farmers  have  to  look  beyond  the 
farm,  to  lower  hauling  rates  or  prem¬ 
iums,  to  compensate  them  for  their 
larger  investment  and  higher  operating 
costs. 

Present  premiums  are  running  all 
over  the  map.  Commonly  they  are  10- 
150 — some  as  high  as  200,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  lower  hauling  rates.  With  some 
people  receiving  free  hauling  this 
means  that  some  premiums  are  run¬ 
ning  as  high  as  25-350  for  bulk  milk 
over  cans. 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  the  prem¬ 
iums  are  now  a  competitive  premium  to 
get  milk.  “How  long  will  they  last?” 
“What  figure  will  the  premium  even¬ 
tually  settle  at?”  Again,  no  one  knows 
the  answers  to  these  questions. 

In  Boston,  the  premiums  .started  low, 
i.e.,  about  50  per  hundredweight.  Now 
they  average  150  over  can  prices.  Also 
producers  are  paying  on  the  average  of 
50  less  for  hauling. 


Editor’s  Note:  Coming  issues  will 
carry  more  information  about  bulk 
tanks  and  their  probable  effect  on  pro¬ 
ducing  and  marketing  milk. 


Comp. 

As 

Shown 
Less 
Blade 

BLADE  TILTS 
. . .  TABLE  REMAINS  LEVEL 

Heavy  duty  all  cast  iron  and  steel 
construction.  Precision  ground  cast  iron 
table.  Price  includes  massive  cast  iron 
mitre  gauge  and  patented  motor  drive 
that  fits  any  motor.  Does  everything 
same  as  saws  costing  four  times  as 
much  —  cross  cuts,  rips,  bevels,  mitres, 
dadoes,  cuts  compound  angles.  Adjust¬ 
able  depth  of  cut;  0"  to  2%”. 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

This  saw  is  our  1958  model.  Brand  new 
—sent  to  you  in  factory  sealed  cartons. 
Sold  and  guaranteed  direct  from 
factory  to  you  at  a  fantastic  bargain 
during  changeover  to  1959  model. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Try  this  famous  saw  10  days.  If  not 
completely  delighted  —  FOR  ANY 
REASON  —  return  for  immediate  refund. 

Sent  Express  Collect 

Send  check  or  M.O.  $2.00  deposits  on 
C.O.D.'s.  We  reserve  right  to  refund 
money  if  stock  is  exhausted; 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  &  TOOL  CO. 

Royersford  50,  Pa. 


Regular 

LINE-O-HEAT 

So  ruggedly  constructed  it  can  take  a 
beating  and  keep  on  heating  to  prevent 
freezing  of  pipes,  pumps,  etc.  Easy  to 
install,  inexpensive  to  buy  and  use.  Both 
regular  and  new  Automatic  Line-0-Heat 
with  built-in  thermostat  come  in  10 
lengths  from  4'  to  80'  from  $2.40  and 
$6.90  respectively.  240-volt  Line-O-Heat 
for  laying  cage  waterers,  soil  warming, 
etc.,  comes  in  40',  80',  120'  and  160' 
lengths  from  $8.90. 


Jftrne  , .  < 

AUTOMATIC  50° 
WATER  WARMER 

Flocks  average  12  more  eggs 
per  hen  when  water  is  kept 
at  50°  with  this  U/L  and 
C.S.A.  approved  warmer.  Costs 
less  than  an  egg  a  day  to  use. 


$6.45 


Write  for  Free  Literature 

SMITH-GATES 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 


Corp. 


Deer ■ Scent 
Hunter's  Best  Aid 
Nature's  Natural  DEER 
Scent 

New  —  Tested  —  Proved 
Ingredient 

Use  to  overcome  human  odoi 
and  attract  deer  to  you  as  one 
deer  is  attracted  to  another 
deer.  Just  the  thing  for  hunters 
using  Bow  and  Arrow  or  Shot¬ 
gun,  or  rifle. 

“Deer  hunting  is  a  cinch 
when  using  DEER  SCENT 
says  M.O.  of  N.Y.  His  success 
two  Bucks  a  year  for  three 
straight  years,  one  in  N.Y.  and 
one  in  Vt.  prove  deer  are 
attracted  by  Smith’s  DEER  SCENT. 

I  bottle-$l.00  New  LOW  Price  6  bottles-$5.00 
With  hunting  information  and  instructions.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back.  Send  check,  cash  or 
money  order  (Please  no  C.O.D.’s)  to: 

E.  M.  SMITH  Box  52  SHUSHAN,  NEW  YORK 


POSTING  SIGNS  wliKTSm.V 

25- $  1 2 :  50-$20.  Manila  Card  50-$6:  I00-$l0.  Name  & 
Adoress  $2.  Extra.  Samples  &  Prices. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  1 1,  N.Y.  Dl. 
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It  pays  to  buy  new  tex¬ 
ture  dairy  feeds  and 
1959  model  poultry 
feeds  at  your  local 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency 


FOR  DATA  ON  PROFITABLE  BOLENS 
DEALERSHIPS,  WRITE  TODAY! 


jVfotfe 

WARIf  ln  the  cut 

Vlmlm  with  engineered 

DAMfED  ba,ance  and 

fvVlill  chain  speed 


Bolens  engineered  balance  and  chain 
speed  give  steady  power  .  .  .  faster, 
easier  cutting  .  .  .  longer  engine, 
chain  and  sprocket  life  .  .  .  more  profit 
out  of  the  woods.  Test  a  rugged  Bolens 
saw.  We'll  send  you  name  of  dealer 
and  free  catalog.  Write  today. 


BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp 
@  Port  Washington  44,  Wisconsin 


IN  ONTARIO,  TESTS  PROVED 

CHAIN  SAWS  CUT  FASTER 


jh 

9 

A 


E  W  E 

ffiMSSt 


Shows  which  ewes  bred  &  when; 
checks  ram's  potency.  Saves  time, 
money,  space.  Durable,  Jourgensen 
make.  Holds  grease  crayon,  red, 
black,  green;  hard  (summer)  or  soft 
(winter).  Harness  $3.75;  crayons 
Leach  50C.  


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  or  send 
check  with  order,  including  postage. 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68 
"rite  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877, 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


< 


HANDLING  PESTS 

ANY  TIMES  in  the  past,  I  have 
asked  for  information  on  various 
things  which  you  so  obligingly  gave 
me,  so  now  I  would  like  to  pass  on 
some  information  that  may  be  of  help 
to  some  of  your  readers. 

First,  in  one  of  the  recent  issues  of 
your  paper,  I  read  about  a  lady  who 
was  bothered  with  porcupines.  It  is  a 
very  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  them 
by  trapping.  I  put  a  handful  of  table 
salt  near  a  stump  or  some  corner  where 
a  trap  can  be  placed  so  that  the  porcu¬ 
pines  would  get  to  it.  They  will  go 
after  the  salt,  which  they  are  crazy 
about,  and  have  no  fear  of  a  trap.  The 
trap,  however,  must  be  a  strong  one — 
no  less  than  number  two  or  three — for 
these  animals  are  very  strong  and  will 
easily  pull  out  of  a  weak  one.  I  have 
caught  dozens  of  them  by  this  method. 

I  also  have  just  discovered  a  method 
of  getting  rid  of  yellow  jackets  that 
nest  in  the  ground.  This  year  we  had 
six  swarms  of  them  nesting  in  the 
ground  around  my  home  and  I  was 
stung  many  times  by  them.  I  have  just 
found  that  chlordane  will  eradicate 
them  in  one  night.  I  fastened  a  small 
can  on  the  end  of  a  pole  and  put  two 
or  three  tablespoons  of  chlordane  in  it. 
Just  at  dark  I  poured  the  chlordane 
into  their  hole.  The  next  morning  there 
were  no  bees  to  be  found.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  getting  rid  of  the 
yellow  jackets  I  have  ever  found. 

—  Clarence  H.  Gillies,  Clemsen,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SHOT  COW  DOG 

AST  MARCH  and  April  when  they 
had  a  ban  on  dogs  because  of  chas¬ 
ing  and  killing  deer,  some  untrue 
sportsman  who  was  trigger-happy 
shot  and  killed  my  three-year-old  Eng¬ 
lish  Shepherd  registered  cow  dog,  while 
he  was  making  his  rounds  of  the  fields 
as  he  always  had  done. 

He  never  chased  deer  as  I  broke  him 
of  this  when  he  was  a  puppy,  because 
deer  sleep  in  my  woods  in  back  of  my 
farm  buildings. 

I  would  have  refused  $200.00  for 
Prince  because  my  wife  and  I  were 
very  devoted  to  him  and  now  miss  him 
very  much.  In  my  opinion  very  few 
deer  were  killed  by  dogs.  They  died 
from  starvation  due  to  the  deep  snow 
and  were  later  chewed  on  by  dogs  and 
other  wild  animals.  Well,  if  deer  are 
more  valuable  than  a  farmer’s  cow 
dog  then  I  will  help  protect  them  by 
posting  my  farm.  —  Herbert  Smith, 
Berne,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

DISAGREEMENT 

AM  writing  this  letter  to  voice  my 
disagreement  with  most  that  Tom 
Milliman  wrote  in  his  article  “A  Full 


"Why  didn't  you  get  out  of  the 


way?" 


Gut  From  Hay.”  First  you  figure  $4.00 
per  cwt.  for  extra  milk  produced  by 
feeding  hay.  Why  figure  $4.00  per  cwt. 
in  these  days  of  surplus  ?  It  would  be 
fairer  to  figure  value  of  Class  3  milk. 

No  mention  is  made  of  labor.  A 
pasture  hay  rack  should  be  moved 
every  day  to  prevent  accumulation  of 
manure  (quite  a  chore). 

While  cows  get  their  fill  of  hay  they 
surely  must  be  neglecting  the  welfare 
of  the  pasture.  This  would  call  for  more 
pasture  clipping.  Surely  there  must  be 
a  poorer  distribution  of  manure. 

We  in  Delaware  County  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  hilly  pastures,  and  I 
mean  hilly,  the  kind  that  must  usually 
be  kept  in  good  shape  by  the  cattle.  It 
has  been  my  sad  experience  to  lose 
some  of  my  best  pastures  because  I  fed 
cows  hay  while  on  pasture.  Parts  of  our 
pastures  were  solid  white  clover,  but  by 
neglect  of  grazing  they  became  over¬ 
run  with  weeds  6  feet  high. 

I  believe  the  remarks  of  Tom  Milli¬ 
man  and  Dr.  Chance  should  be  made 
with  reservations.  —  John  R.  Loeffler, 
DeLancey,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WHOOPS! 

SUPPOSE  you  have  been  getting 
several  letters  in  regard  to  the 
switch  in  captions  opposite  the  Guern¬ 
sey-Jersey  winners  in  the  NY  ABC 
Show.  I  am  dropping  you  a  line  to  let 
you  know  that  at  least  I  read  the  pub¬ 
lication  closely  enough  to  observe  this 
error.  In  spite  of  that  it  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  column  with  this  good  display 
of  pictures.  —  Mason  H.  Campbell, 
Dean,  University  of  Rhode  Island 

Editor’s  Note:  You  are  right,  and  we 
received  plenty  of  letters.  We  started 
with  the  right  captions,  but  somewhere 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip  there  was 
a  slip ! 

—  a.  a.  — 

LAW  ON  COONS 

N  THE  August  16  issue  of  A. A.,  Mrs. 
Floyd  Wilson  asks  for  protection 
against  coons.  Last  spring  I  lost  more 
than  400  pullets  on  range  to  coon  and 
foxes.  I  trapped,  hunted  with  dogs  at 
night  and  poisoned  several  of  each,  but 
there  seemed  no  end  to  the  pests.  I 
think  if  enough  Granges,  sportsmen’s 
clubs  and  home  gardeners  cooperated 
and  sent  their  complaints  to  the  Con¬ 
servation  Department  they  would  get 
some  action.  —  A.  A.  Beach,  Stamford, 
New  York. 

Editor’s  Note:  We  were  happy  to  as¬ 
sure  Mr.  Beach  that  the  New  York 
State  law  has  been  extended  making  it 
legal  to  kill  coons  any  time  in  the  year 
when  they  are  found  destroying  crops. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  open 
season  will  continue  until  the  coon  pop¬ 
ulation  is  reduced  to  normal.  The  law 
requires  that  the  carcasses  shall  be 
buried. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FOR  FAIR  PLAY 

merican  Agriculturist  is  my  fav¬ 
orite  magazine.  It  is  full  of  honesty 
and  good  judgment  and  will  always  be 
welcomed  in  this  home.  Your  Service 
Bureau  is  worth  the  price  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  in  helping  us  keep  out  of  the 
clutches  of  smart  guys. 

In  one  of  your  issues,  I  noted  criti¬ 
cism  of  your  paper  by  a  union  man 
from  Maine.  I  belong  to  a  union  and 
have  failed  to  find  in  any  issue  of  A.A. 
anything  against  fair  play  and  honest 
dealings.  I  think  he  was  an  agitator. 
—George  W.  Brown ,  North  Monmouth, 
Mauve 


i  ms  just 

FiGt/m 
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Your  calves 
are  the  most  valu¬ 
able  “babies”  of 
all  the  livestock  on  your  farm. 
And  to  me,  they’re  the  cutest  .  .  . 
though  I’m  kind  of  partial  to  colts, 
too. 

Aside  from  being  cute  babies 
.  .  a  calf’s  economic  importance 
is  tremendous.  Just  stop  to  think 
a  minute.  Think  of  the  feed  it 
takes  for  a  cow  to  “build”  that 
calf.  And  think  of  what  you  spend 
for  feed,  labor  and  management 
before  that  heifer  gives  a  drop  of 
milk. 


Then  compare  these  costs  with 
the  return  from  several  years  of 
good  milk  production  you  stand 
to  get  if  things  go  right.  You  make 
a  big  investment  ...  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  good  return. 

Now  this  isn’t  as  much  a  matter 
of  luck  as  you  might  think.  As¬ 
suming  that  she’s  got  good  breed¬ 
ing,  then  chances  are  good  that 
sensible  management  and  good 
feeding  will  turn  her  into  a  fine 
cow. 

What  do  I  mean  by  sensible 
management?  Well,  first  of  all, 
the  bedding  should  be  kept  dry. 
YOU  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  SIT 
DOWN  IN  YOUR  CALF  PEN 
WITHOUT  GETTING  YQUR 
PANTS  WET.  The  pail  you  feed 
her  with  should  be  clean  enough 
to  use  in  your  own  kitchen.  This 
kind  of  care  really  pays  off!  Of 
course,  there’s  a  lot  more  to  a  good 
dairy  calf  program  and  your  Wat¬ 
kins  Dealer  can  give  you  all  the 
details. 

So  far  as  nutrition  goes  .  .  .  re¬ 
member  you’re  building  a  skele¬ 
ton  and  organs  that  will  to  some 
extent  determine  your  future  pro¬ 
fits  for  many  years  to  come,  so 
build  her  strong!  To  help  main¬ 
tain  health  .  .  .  and  produce  good 
growth  .  .  .  that  calf  has  special 
requirements  for  grains  and 
roughage,  proteins,  MINerals-VIT- 
amins,  and  I  would  say  antibiotics 
are  a  necessity,  too. 

In  the  Watkins  Dairy  Calf  Ra¬ 
tion  you  use  your  own  grain,  buy 
the  proteins  locally,  and  get  the 
fortification  .  .  .  the  MINerals, 
VITamins  and  antibiotics  .  .  .  from 
Watkins  MIN-VITE  for  Growing 
and  Fattening  Cattle  and  Sheep. 

You  like  to  see  your  calves 
frisky  and  sleek  .  .  .  you  like 
sturdy,  efficient  cows  ...  so  take 
a  few  minutes  to  talk  to  your  Wat¬ 
kins  Dealer  about  his  Dairv  Calf 

J 

Program.  Let  him  help  you  get 
both. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Feed  Than  Milk! 


Easy  to  Mix  -  Easy  to  Food 
Looks  like  Milk  -  Stays  Mixed l 
Reduces  Digestive  Upsets 
A  More  Uniform  Ration 
A  Successful  Dairyman  Says:  " Catfnip 

enables  me  to  control  scours." 


...also  ideal  for  Pigs.  Puppies  and  other  small  animals 


FOR  LATEST  INFORMATION  ON  CALF  FEEDING  METHODS 

SEE  YOUR  WAYNE  FEED  DEALER 

or  write  to  Allied  Mills ,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 


Build  only  one  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  an 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burns 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are  as¬ 
sured  of  safe,  'round-the-clock  heat  at  a 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See  your 
Ashley  dealer  today. 


says  "Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  -  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


Only  Offers 

These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Patented  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 


(SOME  DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 
WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS.) 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  z-i 5,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


HOOF  ROT? dp 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Nau tor's 

UNITE 


NEW,  NATURAL  LIGHTWEIGHT 

DENTAL  PLATE 


MADE  FROM  YOUR  OLD  ONE  —New,  Professional 
Method  gives  you  natural-looking:,  perfect-fitting:  plastic 
plate— upper ,  lower  or  partial— from  your  old  cracked  or 
loose  plate  without  an  impression.  CLINICAL  method 
means  fast  service,  huge  savingrs.  Try  new  plate  full  30 
days  at  our  risk.  New  plates  sent  you  Air  Mail  same  day. 

CKTUn  sun  Ufiurv  —just  your  name  and  address  for  full  parti  cu- 
UL.RU  RU  mURELI  lars  FREE.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  Actnow. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LAB., 335  W.  Madison  St.,  D  X-14810, Chicago  6,  III. 
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HIS  IS  the  pasture  laid  down  in 
the  spring  of  1958,  with  oats 
as  a  nurse  crop.  The  location 
is  a  16-acre  field  adjoining  the 
main  barns  and  across  the  road  from 
thp  house  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Morrill  and  their  six  children. 
As  planned  the  oats  were  grazed  by 
the  milking  herd. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  a  mistake 
(my  own)  was  admitted  as  to  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  used.  The  Federal  Government 
will  pay  something  to  farmers  who  es¬ 
tablish  new  legume  pastures,  but  will 
not  pay  unless  fertilizer  with  an  0-2-2 
ratio  is  used. 

I  knew  that  some  nitrogen  should 
have  been  applied  as  a  stimulant  to 
get  the  oats  off  to  a  quick  start  ahead 
of  the  weeds.  But  we  used  0-19-19  with 
Borax  in  excess  of  400  lbs.  in  order  to 
collect  something  from  Uncle  Sam.  I 
thus  followed  the  government  instead 
of  adhering  to  sound  farming  prac¬ 
tice. 

It  was  stated  here  that  this  field  is 
naturally  fertile  and  has  been  further 
built  up  with  legumes,  manure,  lime 
and  fertilizer  over  a  long  period.  So  I 
counted  on  the  available  fertility  to 
make  the  oats  beat  the  weeds  to  the 
punch.  It  wasn’t  enough.  Weeds  came 
with  a  rush,  followed  by  the  oats  and 
finally  by  the  seeding.  We  have  a  good 
stand  of  Narragansett  alfalfa,  Sara¬ 
toga  bromegrass  and  Viking  trefoil. 
This  was  made  possible  by  clipping 
(mowing)  twice  and  by  as  much  graz¬ 
ing  as  circumstances  permitted. 

Also  stated  here  was  our  intention 
to  keep  records  on  the  number  of  graz¬ 
ing  days  and  the  amount  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  acre  from  the  new  seeding. 
Harry  was  able  to  do  this  for  a  while 
and  then  two  situations  beyond  our 
control  crept  in. 

Eventually  the  growth  of  weeds  and 
oats  was  tremendous.  Rain  came  fre¬ 
quently,  and  Harry,  gave  up  keeping 
the  cows  on  the  new  seeding  at  night 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  repeatedly 
made  sopping  wet  from  head  to  foot 
in  rounding  up  the  cows  for  early 
morning  milking. 

The  other  situation  was  soft  ground 
and  the  undesirable  punching  of  the 
soil  by  the  sharp  feet  of  cattle.  So  for 
a  time  cows  were  kept  at  night  on  an¬ 
other  and  higher  pasture,  and  turned 
into  the  new  seeding  for  daytime  only. 
This  destroyed  the  accuracy  of  records 
being  kept.  All  we  can  say  is  that  this 
weedy  field  produced  a  lot  of  feed  for 
a  new  seeding. 

In  1959  strict  accounting  of  this  pas¬ 
ture  will  be  made  in  terms  of  number 
of  cow  days  per  acre,  a  day  being  a 
night  as  well,  and  the  amount  of  milk 
produced  in  total  and  per  acre  while 
the  milking  herd  is  working  it.  Nothing 


but  1958  records  have  been  lost,  plus 
perhaps  a  little  weakening  of  the  new 
seeding  from  weeds. 

ENCHANTING  SIGHTS, 
1958 

A  broad  field  of  oats,  light  green  and 
newly  headed  out,  rippling  in  the  wind 
as  clearly  as  the  undulating  waves  of 
the  sea,  and  prettier.  Anywhere  in  the 
Northeast,  except  Long  Island  and 
South  Jersey. 

The  pure  golden  color  of  ripening 
wheat,  about  two  weeks  before  the 
machine  called  a  combine  comes  in  to 
cut  and  thresh.  Western  New  York 
from  Niagara  Falls  to  Oswego  and 
south  up  through  the  Finger  Lakes  re¬ 
gion.  New  York  has  highest  per  acre 
wheat  yield  in  U.  S.  A.,  thanks  to  the 
variety  Genesee  and  plant  breeder 
Harry  Love. 

Cherry  blossoms  in  Wayne  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  such  solid  acreages  and  ex¬ 
panse  as  to  make  the  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  seem 
like  much  ado  about  nothing. 

Red  clover  blossoms  in  the  solid 
mass  of  whole  fields,  as  they  appear  in 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  month  of 
August,  for  the  second  crop.  Fewer  and 
fewer  fields  of  red  clover  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Northeast,  gorgeous  as  the 
sight  may  be.  Perhaps  red  clover  fields 
will  be  a  mere  memory  ten  years  hence. 

Sweet  corn  in  tassel,  pale  green  and 
as  erect  in  geometric  orderliness  as  an 
army  of  soldiers  standing  at  attention 
on  the  parade  ground,,  each  stalk  a 
thing  of  beauty  in  itself,  and  markedly 
different  in  appearance  from  corn  for 
silage  or  grain.  Livingston,  Monroe, 
Ontario  and  Genesee  Counties  of  the 
Lake  Ontario  plain. 

Plants  of  young  lettuce,  vividly 
green  and  conspicuous  in  contrast  to 
the  black  muck  soils  in  which  they 
grow  in  Wayne,  Orleans,  Oswego  and 
Orange  counties;  elsewhere  too.  Grown 
mostly  by  first  and  second  generation 
citizens  of  Italian  and  Polish  back¬ 
ground,  lettuce  is  a  crop  requiring 
much  hand  labor.  Beautiful,  but  less 
extensively  grown  in  late  years. 

Hillsides  of  northern  Pennsylvania 
and  southern  tier  of  New  York,  plus 
the  Champlain  Valley,  beckoning  with 
the  alluring  gold  of  Empire  birdsfoot 
in  full  second-crop  bloom  in  late  sum¬ 
mer.  The  golden  hue  is  not  that  of 
fool’s  gold,  for  the  promise  is  as  good 
as  old-fashioned  yellow  banknotes. 

Broad  fields  clothed  completely  in 
white,  as  buckwheat  bursts  into  bloom. 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  and  here  and 
there  elsewhere.  Beautiful  to  look  at 
hut  not  very  remunerative.  A  retreat¬ 
ing  crop  in  its  acreage. 


HUMANE  TKAUTOK  SEAT 


A  tractor  driver  is  entitled 
to  a  better  seat  than  he's 
had  from  the  farm  equip¬ 
ment  industry.  Here  it  is 
as  standard  equipment  on 
one  of  the  heavier  trac¬ 
tors.  When  a  man  rides  a 
tractor  with  a  poor  seat 
for  800  to  1,200  hours  in 
a  year,  the  pounding  on 
his  spinal  column  and  the 
shake-up  of  his  guts  re¬ 
move  some  of  his  much 
needed  energy.  Ever  no¬ 
tice  how  many  tractor  op¬ 
erators  stand  up  much  of 
the  time  when  driving? 
Due  to  rough  ground,  we 
need  better  tractor  seats 
in  the  Northeast. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Two  questions  of  vital  importance  to  every  farmer: 

Are  tough  spots  in  your  soil 
forcing  you  to  sacrifice 


Are  you  handling  3  bottoms  with 
your  so-called  4-plow  tractor? 
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Turn  the  page  to  learn  why  this  is  not  just  a  claifci 

BUT  A  DEMONSTRATABLE  FACT! 


Now  you  can  forget 


i  iic  T-riuw  i . asE-a-mniic  drive. 

automatically  increases  pull-power  up  to  %  0 


Get  full  advertised  plow  capacity 


Are  you  one  of  the  many  farmers  who  is  forced  to  plow  with  one  less  bottom  or  to 
plow  in  a  lower  gear  simply  because  your  conventional  transmission  tractor  does 
not  provide  the  capacity  to  get  through  the  tough  spots?  A  Case-o-matic  Drive 
tractor  eliminates  this  costly  compromise  with  plow  capacity,  avoids  slow  down  in 
plowing  speed  and  stops  to  down-shift  for  tough  spots.  Case-o-matic  Drive  senses 
the  load  instantly  and  precisely  .  .  .  automatically  increases  pull-power  up  to  100% 
with  no  clutching,  no  shifting  and  no  stalling.  Case-o-matic  Drive  torque  converter 
offers  you  the  ideal  balance  of  power-weight-torque  ratio  to  handle  tough  spots 
easily.  With  Case-o-matic  Drive  reserve  pull-power,  you  get  full  advertised  plow 
capacity  under  all  conditions  all  the  time. 


New  Case-o-matic  Drive  600  tractor  pulls  4  bottoms  instead  of  3.  Big  plow  capacity 
— up  to  20  acres  in  a  10-hour  day.  4  or  8  speed  ranges.  Gasoline  or  LP-gas  engine. 
Choice  of  single  or  dual  front  wheels,  or  adjustable  axle. 


Save  up  to  32%  in  plowing  time 


Here’s  how  to  prove  to  yourself  that  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  600  tractor  can  save 
money  and  time.  Ask  your  Case  dealer  to  show  you  how  you  can  save  up  to  $250 
in  first  costs.  Now,  get  out  your  pencil  and  do  a  little  figuring.  Using  the  simple 
acres-plowed  formula  (cutting  width  in  feet  x  speed  in  m.p.h.),  you’ll  find  that 
plowing  with  4  bottoms  instead  of  3  permits  you  to  plow  4 more  acres  in  a  10-hour 
day.  Or,  you  can  plow  the  same  amount  of  ground  in  25%  less  time.  Do  a  little 
more  figuring.  Since  you  are  probably  plowing  in  a  gear  lower  to  avoid  stops  for 
shifting,  you  can  also  figure  that  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  600  tractor  will  let  you  plow 
faster— -save  at  least  5%  in  plowing  time.  Then,  add  still  another  2%  for  time 
saved  on  turns  at  headlands  without  clutching  or  shifting.  These  are  real  savings. 


New  Case-o-matic  Drive  800  tractor  pulls  5  bottoms  instead  of  4.  Plow  up  to  25 
acres  in  a  10-hour  day.  8  forward  speed  ranges.  Diesel,  gasoline  and  LP-gas  engines. 
Choice  of  single  or  dual  front  wheels  or  adjustable  front  axle. 


New  Case-o-matic  Drive  400  tractor  pulls  3  bottoms  instead  of  2.  Plow  up  to  15 
acres  in  a  10-hour  day.  4  or  8  speed  ranges.  Gasoline  or  LP-gas  engines.  Choice  of 
standard  4-wheel,  row-crop  models  with  dual  wheels  or  adjustable  front  axle. 
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Today!  Ask  your  CASH  dealer  to  prove 
to  you  that  the  foregoing  statements  are 
not  just  claims  but  demc&stratable  facts. 


Make  this  time  and  economy  test.  Put  a  measured  amount  of  fuel  in  the 
tank.  Hook  onto  a  heavy  draft  load.  Prove  to  yourself  that  a  Case-o-matic 
Drive  tractor  will  do  more  work  per  gallon  of  fuel,  do  more  work  per  hour 
to  cut  your  farming  costs.  See  your  Case  dealer  today. 

If  you  want  to  save  still  more  money  on  initial  tractor  costs,  and  don’t  need 
the  tremendous  reserve  of  pull-power  and  the  many  other  Case-o-matic 
Drive  tractor  features,  then  ask  your  Case  dealer  to  demonstrate  the 
economy  models  300,  500  and  700.  And  for  giant  power,  look  at  the  King 
of  All  Tractors— the  6-plow  900. 

BUY  NOW...  pay  later  with 
CASE  CROP-WAY  PURCHASE  PLAN 

Start  now  to  cut  your  fanning  costs  with  a  Case-o-matic  Drive 
tractor.  The  convenient  Case  Crop- Way  Purchase  Plan  permits  later 
payments  as  you  have  money  coming  in  from  crops  or  livestock. 


Get  all  the  facts  FREE  about  revolutionary 
CoLss-a-matic  drive  tractors . 

Send  for  the  full,  exciting  story  clearly  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  colorful  cata¬ 
log.  Also  check  below  for  catalogs  you  want  on  other  Case  machinery.  Mail  to 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  98J,  Racine,  Wis. 


□  3-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  400  tractor 

□  4-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  600  tractor 

□  5-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  800  tractor 

□  New  Case  mounted  moldboard  plows 

□  New  Case  pull-type  moldboard  plows 


□  Disk  plows 

□  Disk  harrows 

□  Subsoilers 

□  Manure  spreaders 

□  Hammer  mills 
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12  DISTINCT  POWER  SIZE 

124  MODELS  I 


300  3-Plow  Tractor;  diesel, 
line,  LP-gas,  distillate  fuel;  4- 
12-speed  tripl-rangeand  shuttle 
missions ;  standard  4-wheel,  rt>\ 
with  single  or  dual  wheels,  adju 
front  axles. 


200  2-Plow  Gasoline  Tractor;  4- 
speed,  12-speed  tripl-range  trans¬ 
missions.  Row  crop  with  dual  wheels 
or  adjustable  front  axles;  standard  or 
constant  PTO;  Snap-lock  Eagle- 
Hitch. 


500  3-4  Plow  Tractor;  gas 
LP-gas;  4-speed,  12-speed 
range,  shuttle  transmissions;  i 
ard  4-wheel,  row  crop  with  sin 
dual  wheels,  adjustable  front 
complete  hydraulics. 


400  ,3+  Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline  or  LP-gas  fuels; 
4  or  8  working  ranges,  shuttle;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  dual  wheels,  adjustable 
front  axles. 


700  4-5  Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  | 
line,  LP-gas,  distillate  fuel;  8-s 
dual-range  transmission;  star 
4-wheel,  row  crop  with  singled 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axle; 
control  hydraulics  and  Eagle-1 


600  4-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline,  LP-gas;  4  or  8 
working  ranges,  shuttle;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row  crop  with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axles. 


900  6- Plow  Tractor;  diesel  on 
gas;  6  forward  speeds;  stan 
4-wheel;  power  steering  and  i 
control  hydraulics;  deluxe  H 
Ride  seat. 


BOO  5-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  diesel,  gasoline,  LP-gas; 
8  power  ranges;  standard  4-wheel, 
row  crop  with  single  or  dual  front 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axles. 


610  Choice  of  gas  or  diesel  62  gi 
horsepower  engine,  Terramatictr! 
mission.  Four  gear  ranges  for* 
and  reverse— hydraulic  power  $ 
Dual  hydraulics  .  .  .  rear  moth 
toolbar  .  .  .  dozer  available. 


310  Hi-torque  42  gross  horsepower 
Case  engine  with  3-speed  transmis¬ 
sion.  Hydraulics,  PTO,  belt  pulley, 
toolbar-dozer  combination  and 
3-point  Snap-lock  Hitch. 


1010  100  gross  horsepower  d' 
engine,  four  gear  ranges  forw^11 
reverse— hydraulic  power  shin 
Terramatic  transmission.  Dual 
trol  hydraulics  . . .  rear  mounted 
bar  .  .  .  dozer  available. 


BIO  80  gross  horsepower,  with 
either  diesel  or  gasoline  engine  and 
Terramatic  transmission  for  inde¬ 
pendent  power  control  of  each  track. 
Four  gear  ranges  forward  and  reverse . 
Dual  hydraulics  . . .  toolbar  for  imple¬ 
ments  .  .  .  dozer  available. 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.  •  RACINE,  WlS- 


1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 
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Stamatios  Cavados,  right,  of  Greece, 
is  shown  on  a  conservation 
tour  in  Oneida  County  with  Robert 
Peck  who  had  visited  Greece 
as  an  IFYE  in  1952. 


Honor  Youths 
Who  Started 
IFYE  Program 


By  MARTHA  E.  LEIGHTON 

(Associate  N.  Y.  State  4-H  Club  Leader) 


>1 


FOUR  New  York  State  young  people 
took  steps  in  1947  that  in  ten  years 
have  literally  covered  the  globe.  Their 
steps,  their  faith  in  people,  their  desire 
for  better  world  understanding,  and 
their  enthusiasm  were  instrumental  in 
setting  up  the  International  Farm 
[Youth  Exchange  Program. 

This  program  is  an  exchange  of  rural 
| youth  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  It  is  an  exchange 
[which  in  ten  years,  has  taken  nearly 
U.  S.  farm  youth  into  rural  homes 
[around  the  world,  and  has  brought  more 
[than  1,000  young  people  from  these 
[countries  to  American  homes  and  com- 
I  muni  ties. 

Among  the  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls 
who  took  the  lead  in  turning  this  bold 
idea  into  action  were  New  Yorkers, 
Germain  Marion  of  Hammond,  St. 
Lawrence  County;  Donald  Sullivan, 
Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  County;  Ann 
Dickinson,  Etna,  Cortland  County;  and 
Bernard  Stanton,  Westerlo,  Albany 
County. 

“Why  not  an  exchange  of  world 
youth?”  they  thought.  “We  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  first  hand  the 
traditions,  beliefs,  and  ways  of  life  in 
other  lands.” 

Germain  and  Don  were  particularly 
concerned,  for  they  had  served  in 
Prance  and  Italy  during  World  War  II 
and  returned  home  disturbed  about  the 
lack  of  opportunities  for  youth  in  those 
countries.  They  had  seen  the  suffering 
and  ravages  of  war.  And  they  were 
convinced  that  opportunities  such  as 
those  afforded  by  4-H  Club  work  would 
help  to  give  these  innocent  boys  and 
8irls  a  new  lease  on  life.  What’s  more, 
if  world  youth  got  to  know  and  under¬ 
hand  each  other  better  —  friendships 
father  than  warships  would  be  the  or- 
'kr  of  the  day. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  the  four  young 
People,  all  Cornell  University  students, 
JPProached  State  4-H  Club  Leader  Al- 
oert  Hoefer  and  asked  for  contacts  in 
Washington  to  present  their  proposal. 
Vithin  a  month,  the  youths  found 
hemselves  in  the  Nation’s  Capitol  con- 
ci'ring  with  government  officials.  Here 
i'°t  only  was  their  idea  accepted  with 
avor  and  enthusiasm,  but  they  found 
-at  others  too,  had  been  thinking  along 
“e  same  lines. 

So  in  June  1948,  17  U.  S.  farm  youth 
y~the  first  group  of  International  Farm 
Change  delegates  were  on  their  way 
or  three  months  in  farm  homes  in  sev- 
en  European  countries.  The  same  year, 
exchangees  from  Denmark  and 
rance  came  to  live  on  United  States 
^arms.  it  was  the  first  test  of  a  new 
xPerirnent  in  international  relations. 

fhe  success  of  this  first  exchange 
opened  the  door,  and  by  1951  IFYE  was 
established  program.  It  grew  rapid- 
Y’  both  in  the  number  of  youth  and  the 
Urnber  of  countries  who  took  part. 
Young  people  now  started  to  visit 
cifiIa’  ^h^-East,  Africa,  and  the  Pa- 
c'  Trips  to  these  areas  brought  con¬ 


tacts  with  different  cultural  patterns, 
different  agricultural  and  homemaking 
patterns — and  greater  depth  of  experi¬ 
ences  for  both  inbound  and  outbound 
delegates. 

The  experiences  of  New  York’s  23 
delegates  to  21  countries  have  been 
many  and  varied.  Their  new  insights 
are  typical  of  those  of  all  the  youth 
and  host  families  in  the  world  who  have 
participated. 

Our  delegates  pretty  well  sum  up 
their  impressions  this  way:  “The  big¬ 
gest  thing  I  learned  on  my  trip  was 
that  people  are  much  alike  the  world 
over.  They  may  have  different  religions, 
skins  of  different  color,  and  speak  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  but  they  are  kind  and 
trying  to  improve  their  way  of  life.” 

But  what  became  of  Gerry,  Dan,  Bud, 
and  Ann?  They  too  have  had  many  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  past  ten  years. 

Germain  Marion  of  Hammond,  grad¬ 
uated  from  Cornell  in  1947  and  went  to 
secure  his  Ph.D  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1951.  With  his  wife  and 
three  children,  Gerry  now  lives  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kansas,  where  he  is  associate 
professor  of  dairy  husbandry  at  Kansas 
State  College. 

Donald  Sullivan,  now  Director  of  the 
Oklahoma  Region  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  was 
also  a  St.  Lawrence  county  boy  from 
Potsdam.  He  received  his  degrees  from 
Georgetown  University  and  John  Hop¬ 
kins  University.  In  1949  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO  with  several  assignments 
abroad.  Dan,  his  wife  and  two  children 
live  “in  Tulsa. 

.  After  graduation  from  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ann  Dickinson  of  Etna,  became 
Mrs.  John  Murray.  Ann  continued  her 
interest  in  4-H  Club  work  and  served 
as  a  local  leader  for  several  years  while 
they  lived  in  Illinois.  Ann  and  John 
with  their  three  children  spent  1955  in 
India.  John  was  advisor  to  the  Indian 
Government  on  rural  communication. 
Now  John  is  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Rural  Communication  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Delaware. 

Bernard  Stanton,  born  in  Albany 
County,  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  now 
in  New  York.  He  graduated  from  Cor¬ 
nell  in  1949  and  received  his  M.  S.  and 
Ph.D  from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
In  1950-51,  having  won  the  Elmhirst 
Scholarship,  he  too  had  an  experience 
abroad  while  he  studied  at  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  1955  he  attended  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Agricultural  Ec¬ 
onomists  at  Helsinki,  Finland.  Bernard, 
his  wife  and  two  children  live  near 
Ithaca,  where  he  is  associate  professor 
of  farm  management  at  Cornell. 

On  this,  the  10th  Anniversary  year  of 
the  IFYE  Program,  we  pause  to  honor 
these  four  young  people  who  dared  to 
dream  when  they  were  students  at  Cor¬ 
nell  back  in  1947.  A  dream  that  has 
affected  and  will  continue  to  influence 
the  lives  and  futures  of  thousands  of 
rural  people  around  the  world. 


Business  or  Pleasure  ? 


News,  weather  forecasts,  market  reports  and  other  agricultural  in¬ 
formation  are  important  to  modern  farm  families.  We  know  because 
of  the  letters  the  mailman  brings  to  us  at  Northeast  Radio  Network 
headquarters  in  Ithaca.  Over  the  years  the  former  Rural  Radio  Network 
developed  programs  to’meet  these  needs. 

Your  mail  tells  us  that  you  and  other  rural  folks  enjoy  good  music, 
too. 

We  had  facts  like  this  in  mind  when  we  made  arrangements  to  carry 
the  programs  from  WQXR  .  .  .  the  FM  radio  station  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

We  believe  that  the  WQXR  programs  of  fine  music  and  hourly  news¬ 
casts  combine  well  with  the  6:15  a.m.  to  7:30  a.m.  daily  farm  programs 
and  the  four  times  daily  Weather  Roundup. 

If  you  don’t  already  have  the  Northeast  Radio  listening  habit,  won’t 
you  join  us,  for  both  business  and  pleasure,  over  one  of  the  following 
stations : 


FM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WKOP 

95.3  me. 

Bristol  Center 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter 

WRRD 

105.1  me. 

Ithaca 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

93.3  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady 

WFLY 

92.3  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRL 

107.7  me. 

Weather  Roundup  is  also  broadcast  over  these  AM  stations: 
(usual  times  are  6:25  a.m.  and  7:15  a.m.;  12:15  p.m.  and  6:15 
p.m.  daily) 

AM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WNBF 

1290  kc. 

Plattsburgh 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Rochester 

WHAM 

1180  kc. 

Ithaca 

WHCU 

870  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  ke. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

New  York 

WRCA 

660  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Brought  to  listeners  over 

Northeast 
Radio  Network 

(Formerly  Rural  Radio  Network) 


(602)  22 
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Electric  Ventilation 

Works  for  You  I11  Three  Ways 

Better  production.  Healthier  animals  produce  more  milk,  chickens  more 
eggs  when  they  have  plenty  of  fresh,  moisture  free  air. 

Higher  quality  production.  Milk  doesn’t  pick  ilp  odors  from  clean  fresh 
air.  Eggs  stay  cleaner  in  dry  nests. 

Buildings  last  longer.  Moisture  rots  timbers,  attacks  walls  and  ceilings, 
causes  paint  to  peel,  equipment  to  rust,  and  damage,  to  wiring.  Good 
ventilation  insures  dry  buildings. 

Call  on  your  Utility  Farm  Representative  for  help  in 
laying  out  the  Ventilation  for  your  Farm  Buildings. 

Centra!  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation 


Principal  Offices 


South  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Your  New  York  State 

FARM  VENTILATION  DEALERS 

ADDISON 

Addison  Co-op  G.L.F.  Inc. 

AMENIA 

Willson  &  Eaton  Co. 

ASHLAND 

G.L.F.  Farm  Store 

AUBURN 

Auburn  Armature,  291  Grant  Ave. 

BATH 

Auburn  Co-op  G.L.F.  Farm  Store 

Evans  &  Lind,  Grant  Ave. 

M.  J.  Ward  &  Son 

BELLEVILLE 

Carl  Cobb  Farm  Supply 

CANTON 

Robinson  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

CLAVERACK 

Phone  8551 

Claverack  Co-op  G.L.F.  Service  Inc. 

CHATHAM 

Wm.  Cone,  Inc.,  24-32  Church  St. 

EAST  CONCORD 

G.L.F.  Farm  Store 

Shamel  Milling  Co. 

EDEN 

Walter  J.  Geiger,  Sisson  Hgwy. 

ENDICOTT 

Phone:  North  Collins  3865 

Endicott  Co-op  G.L.F.  Service,  Inc. 

GOUVERNEUR 

116  Jennings  St. 

Gouverneur  Co-op  Association,  Inc. 

GREENE 

Champion  Builders  Service,  Phone  12F13 

GUILFORD 

Stuart  B.  Ives 

HILLSDALE 

G.L.F.  Service 

Ed.  Herrington,  Inc. 

HOBART 

Ralph  B.  Clark 

HORSEHEADS 

Horseheads  G.L.F. 

JEFFERSON 

Jefferson  Co-op  G.L.F.  Service  Inc.,  Box  5 

JORDAN 

Wilcox  G.L.F.  Service,  Phone  5321 

KING  FERRY 

Roy  Tuttle 

LANCASTER 

Don  Beck 

LOCKE 

Hewitt  Bros.  Inc. 

MARILLA 

Robert  S.  Moore 

MEMPHIS 

Fred  Bird  &  Sons,  Inc. 

MILLERTON 

John  Campbell,  Rudd  Pond  Road 

MONTGOMERY 

G.L.F.  Co-Op  Service  Inc. 

NEW  BERLIN 

The  1.  L.  Richer  Co.,  Inc. 

NORFOLK 

Lavigne  Bros.  Garage,  Phone  EV  4-4691 

ODESSA 

Odessa  Farm  Equipment,  Inc.,  Phone  134R 

OLD  CHATHAM 

Michael  A.  J.  Hanson 

ROCK  TAVERN 

George  Pimm 

SANGERFIELD 

Glen  Williams  Farm  Service 

SCOTTSVILLE 

Tenny's  Farm  Supply 

SOUTH  HARTFORD 

H.  E.  Barker  &  Son 

STAMFORD 

A.  W.  Demarest  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Stamford  Electric  Shop 

WALTON 

Walton  Co-op  G.L.F.  Service  Inc. 

WEST  WINFIELD 

Farm  Store  Department 

West  Winfield  Farm  Supply 

WILLIAMSON 

J.  T.  Wood 

Exterior  view  of  Foster's  caged  layer  house  with  outside  bulk  feed  bin.  Building  ij 
wood  with  aluminum  roof  and  front.  A  reversible  fan  is  located  just  above  doorj 
Doors  are  screened  for  summer  use. 

‘Potd&Ufmetet  evim 

Multiple-Fan  Ventilators 

By  CHARLES  L.  STRATTON 


CAGED  LAYER  operator  James  S. 
Foster  of  Berkshire  County,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  puts  in  a  full  day  work¬ 
ing  in  his  compact  32’  x  130’  specially 
designed  caged  layer  house  that  holds 
1950  birds.  He  is  putting  some  unique 
ideas  into  practice. 

He  obtained  building  plans  from  an 
aluminum  manufacturer  and  modified 
them  to  suit  his  needs.  As  the  truck¬ 
wide  double  screen  doors  on  one  end 
are  entered,  you  face  the  three  central 
double  tiers  of  cages  and  the  two  out¬ 
side  rows  of  single  cages. 

All  the  eggwork  and  packing  is  done 
on  the  left  just  inside  the  door.  Here 
also  is  a  small  office  and  a  telephone 
for  taking  orders.  Right  alongside  is  a 
small  insulated  egg  cooling  room 
equipped  with  a  cooling  unit.  This  egg 
handling  setup  is  neat,  efficient  and  a 
stepsaver.  Foster  simply  opens  the  out¬ 
side  screen  door,  backs  in  the  station 
wagon,  and  loads  up  with  cased  eggs 


for  delivery  to  his  commercial  outlets, 
On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  en¬ 
trance  there  is  a  chute  from  the  outsidi 
4% -ton  metal  bulk  feed  bin.  A  carrie 
is  used  to  carry  both  feed  and  eggs 
He  claims  the  basic  structure  of  this 
wooden  building  can  be  built  for  abou 
$5,500.  He  cuts  costs  somewhat  by| 
working  right  along  with  the  carpen- 
ters.  He  points  out  that  he  put  hi 
money  into  the  roof  instead  of  thi 
floor.  Although  he  used  a  4-inch  blan 
ket  type  insulation  (aluminum  coated! 
on  both  sides)  under  the  corrugated  al¬ 
uminum  roof,  he  has  done  some  experi-| 
menting  along  these  lines  since  then 
and  says  he  would  have  preferred  a! 
%-inch  tongue-and-groove  fiberboardj 
(with  a  vapor  barrier  between  alumin¬ 
um  roofing  and  fiberboard),  and  tackl 
aluminum  sheeting  on  the  underside  of1 
the  rafters  for  a  dead  air  space. 

He  did  have  trouble  in  the  winter] 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


SCHUYLER  County  dairyman  Charles 
Morris  of  Mecklenburg,  New  York, 
points  out  to  Hubert  Rhodes,  right,  New 
York  State  Electric  &  Gas  farm  rep¬ 
resentative,  the  slot-type  fresh  air  in¬ 
take  for  his  60-cow  dairy  stable. 

The  intake  extends  around  the  stable. 
The  cool  fresh  air  from  the  loft  blankets 
the  stable  walls  and  prevents  conden¬ 
sation. 

Charles,  who  farms  with  his  son-in- 
law,  Donald  Gaige,  has  a  side-by-side 
fan  installation.  One  fan,  in  a  duct, 
draws  air  continuously  fi'om  the  floor 


while  the  other  is  controlled  by  a  ther¬ 
mostat  to  draw  air  from  the  ceilin? 
when  the  temperature  rises  to  52° ■ 

Charlie  says,  “Our  ventilation  system 
makes  the  air  in  the  barn  as  good  as  1 
is  in  the  house.  You  don’t  get  tha 
stuffy  smell  common  to  some  dair) 
stables.” 

The  Morris  farm  has  about  500  aci# 
of  which  300  is  tillable.  Broiler  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  birdsfoot  trefoil  see. 
production  are  two  minor  farm  ente 
prises.  This  year  over  6,000  lbs.  of  tre 
foil  seed  was  harvested. 


23  (  603) 
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I  (Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Ijtii  moisture  problems  and  found  test 
Lips  of  aluminum  sheeting  in  one  sec- 
ion  proved  satisfactory.  He  claims 
|ith  this  method  he  would  not  only  get 
|e  heat  reflecting  quantities  on  both 
|des  of  the  paper  sheeting  but  that  he 
Lid  have  lowered  insulating  costs  as 
[ell. 

I  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  wood, 
jut  the  interior  walls  are  lined  with 
lomasote  fastened  to  the  studding  to 
lrm  a  dead  air  space.  As  a  ventila- 
ionaid  (also  a  storage  space)  he  add- 


Ventilator 

Check-Up 

[JTEUBEN  County  dairyman  Gilbert 
'Quick  of  Campbell,  N.  Y.,  is  shown 
Ibove  checking  his  ventilation  system 
lor  winter. 

The  fan  in  the  duct,  at  left,  operates 
jontinuously  taking  used  air  from  the 
(table  floor.  The  fan  on  the  right  main- 
lins  an  even  stable  temperature.  It  is 
jontrolled  by  a  thermostat  to  start 
pen  the  stable  temperature  reaches 
1  and  runs  ’till  the  temperature  drops 
1 48°. 

Gilbert,  who  operates  a  28-cow  dairy 
rm  in  the  valley  between  Campbell 
id  Savona,  is  very  pleased  with  his 
'entilation  system.  He  says,  “Before  we 
in  our  system,  water  dripped  from 
is  ceiling  and  moisture  was  every- 
'tare.  Since  we  installed  our  fans,  the 
We  and  milk  house  are  dry,  the  cows 
healthier,  have  better  appetites,  and 
Ik  better.  It’s  better  for  the  barn  and 
;rnier,  too.  I  wouldn’t  be  without  it.” 

In  the  picture  below,  Quick  points  out 
ie  bored-hole  fresh  air  intakes  for  his 
Tempered  fresh  air  is  drawn 
'm  the  barn  loft  which  is  usually  10° 
rahner  than  outside  air. 

This  means  that  more  air  can  be 
°ved  through  the  stable  on  a  cold 
lay  and  still  maintain  a  50°  stable 
®perature.  “The  warmer  and  tighter 
stable  is,  the  more  air  can  be 
®ved  through  and  the  better  the  ven¬ 
ation  system  will  work,”  says  Quick. 


la: 


lable. 


ed  a  wooden  deck  over  the  three  center 
tiers  of  cages.  He  feels  this  platform 
aids  in  tempering  the  air  to  make  in¬ 
terior  temperatures  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer. 

Six  Fans,  One  Thermostat 

Professor  William  Sanctuary  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  helped 
Foster  wilth  ventilation  problems  in  or¬ 
der  to  provide  an  even  over-all  temper¬ 
ature  and  air  circulation.  Six  ridge 
ventilators,  each  equipped  with  a  fan 
capable  of  moving  700  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  for  a  total  of  4,200  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute,  operate  off  a 
single  thermostat. 

The  air  is  expelled  from  the  building 
in  summer.  In  winter,  fans  are  revers¬ 
ed,  pulling  in  air  which  is  tempered  by 
warm  air  before  it  hits  the  interior 
walls  of  buildings  and  circulated 
among  the  cages.  It  is  then  expelled 
through  baffles  above  the  windows  in 
the  south  side.  All  other  windows  are 
sealed  in  winter. 

Foster  claims  this  ventilation  sys¬ 
tem  has  proved  to  be  satisfactory  and 
very  economical.  He  points  out  that 
when  a  cold  snap  dropped  outside  tem¬ 
peratures  to  a  minus  34  degrees,  in¬ 
side  temperature  was  38  degrees  above 
zero.  No  preheated  air  was  used. 

Extra  Fans  for  Summer 

Maximum  summer  cooling  is  provid¬ 
ed  by  a  24-inch  reversible  fan  installed 
directly  over  the  double  doors  at  each 
end  of  the  building  and  two  reversible 
20-inch  portable  floor  fans. 

He  allows  an  18-inch  clearance  be¬ 
tween  bottom  and  upper  deck  cages  to 
provide  maximum  air  space.  This  meth- 


t. 


Foster  uses  a  scoop  to  hand 
feed  single  row  of  caged 
layers  along  each  outside 
wall.  Double  tiers  of  cages 
are  in  center  of  building. 
Six  ventilator  fans  in  roof, 
plus  aluminum  insulation 
in  roof  help  keep  temper¬ 
ature  and  moisture  right 
the  year  'round. 


od  has  a  drawback  in  that  the  top  tier 
is  rather  hard  to  feed.  Shoulder  high 
feeding  is  required  but  he  intends  to 
remedy  this  with  an  autpmatic  carrier 
arrangement. 

Foster  feeds  calcium  crystals  sprink¬ 
led  over  the  mash  a  couple  of  times  a 
week  to  avoid  what  is  called  “cage  lay¬ 
er  fatigue.”  He  claims  birds  never  eat 


calcium  unless  they  need  it  and  they  go 
after  it  “like  candy.”  If  he  stops  this 
supplemental  feeding  he  claims  egg¬ 
shells  get  soft  and  other  bad  symp¬ 
toms  develop. 

A  pump  in  the  right  hand  corner  of 
the  main  entrance  keeps  the  troughs, 
equipped  with  automatic  floats,  filled 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 


How  Many  Gallons  of  Water 


Will  Your  Stable  Handle? 


Barns  are  built  to  shelter  and  protect 
cows,  hay  and  equipment,  not  collect  the 
water  vapor  cows  breathe  out  Yet,  many 
barns  try  to  get  rid  of  this  water  with 
improvised  methods. 

The  results?  Rotted  sills  and  joists, 
health  hazards  to  farmer  and  herd  alike, 
uncomfortable  working  conditions,  possi¬ 
bility  of  hay  losses  through  mildew,  and 
heavy,  penetrating  odors. 

Modern  farmers  control  water  vapor 
simply  and  inexpensively  with  an  electric 

NEW  YORK  STATE  E 


ventilating  system.  A  thermostatic  control 
holds  temperature  even,  and  helps  main¬ 
tain  steady  milk  production.  Moisture  dam¬ 
age  is  eliminated,  and  the  barn  is  a  more 
pleasant  place  to  work. 

You  can  protect  your  herd  and  barn 
with  an  electric  ventilating  system.  It 
gives  you  a  greater  return  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  than  almost  any  other  equipment  you 
can  buy.  See  your  farm  equipment  dealer 
now. 

LECTRIC  &  GAS  ]«§) 


(604)  24 
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Electric  Ventilating  Fans 


Today’s  farmer  owes  so  much  to  Electricity 
that,  for  him,  a  glance  into  the  not-so-far- 
distant  past  is  like  a  dismal  view  of  the 
“dark  ages.” 

Electricity  brings  the  farmer  greater  effi¬ 
ciency,  increased  production,  better  health 
and  vastly  increased  hours  of  leisure. 

To  take  just  one  example:  Electric  Fan  Ven¬ 
tilation  increases  milk  production  for  the  dairy 
farmer.  It  extends  the  life  of  his  buildings.  It 
prevents  drafts.  It  provides  plenty  of  clean, 
fresh  air.  It  controls  stable  temperatures. 

Electric  service,  supplied  by  privately-owned, 
tax  paying  electric  companies,  brings  you  so 
much,  yet  costs  so  little! 

For  expert  help  and  advice  in  planning  the 
greatest  efficiency  and  economy  for  your  farm, 
contact  your  Farm  Service  Representative. 


A  two-story  feed  and  silage  room  is  a  labor  saver.  Grain  rations  ere  stored  on 
second  floor;  silage  and  grain  carts  are  kept  on  the  lower  level.  This  remodeling 
at  the  Warner  farm  in  Butler  County. 

My  Dairy  Bam 
Remodel  or  Rebuild  2 


By  A.  ROGER  GROUT 

(Extension  Agricultural  Engineer,  Penn  State ) 


m 


ANY  Pennsylvania  Farmer's  are 
in  the  process  of  remodeling 
their  dairy  barns  to  take  care 
of  more  and  larger  cows,  and  to 
save  labor.  The  farmer  must  make  the 
decision  whether  to  remodel  an  exist¬ 
ing  barn  or  to  build  a  new  one.  A  good 
look  at  the  present  barn  will  help  the 
dairyman  to  decide. 


First  Consideration. — Is  the  barn  the 
right  width?  Is  it  long  enough?  Are 
the  posts  in  the  right  place? 


It  is  desirable  to  have  two  rows  of 
cow  stalls  lengthwise  of  the  barn.  A 
width  of  at  least  34  feet  inside  the  walls 
is  usually  required.  Stalls  should  be 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

A  community  is  like  a  ship;  every¬ 
one  ought  to  be  prepared  to  take  the 
helm. — Henrik  Ibsen 


from  bulges  and  sags  ?  Are  the  wa 
straight  and  plumb  ?  Bulges  or  saj 
anywhere  in  the  structure  may  indica 
failure  of  framing  members  or  found 
tion.  Many  a  barn  has  been  broug 
back  to  usefulness  by  jacking  it  i 
putting  in  a  new  concrete  block  w< 
with  plenty  of  window  space.  This  j( 
is  possible  when  the  building  is  soun 
but  should  be  avoided  if  the  frami 
has  serious  defects,  or  if  the  location 
not  suitable. 

Remodeling  may  be  done  entirely  1 
the  existing  barn,  or  a  new  section  mi 
be  built  on.  Sometimes  the  old  barn 
used  only  for  hay  and  straw  stora| 
with  a  new  stable  built  on  the  side. 
Requirements  Cited. — In  general,  it 
best  to  use  an  existing  barn  as  mu 
as  possible  to  save  cost,  but  it  shou 
meet  these  requirements: 

1.  Suitable  size  to  make  a  good  stab 


2.  Sound  basic  structure. 

★  ★★★★★★★★  3.  Well  located  relative  to  other  bui 


four  feet  or  more  wide  and  at  least  five 
feet  long,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
cows  and  the  kind  of  stall.  Do  not 
skimp  on  stall  size,  since  your  cows  will 
be  larger  in  the  future.  Many  barns 
need  a  new  section  added  to  get  enough 
space. 

Large  wooden  posts  are  usually  re¬ 
placed  with  steel  columns.  A  post  in  an 
awkward  spot  may  be  moved  by  use  of 
two  posts  supporting  a  bridge  beam. 

Second  Consideration. — Look  at  die 
outside  of  the  barn.  Is  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  straight?  Is  the  roof  surface  free 


ings. 

4.  Well-drained  location. 

5  Accessible  from  the  road. 

In  any  building  or  remodeling,  pi* 
carefully  for  the  years  ahead,  since  0 
is  usually  a  once  in  a  lifetime  job.  E 
perienced  assistance  is  important,  ai 
may  be  obtained  from  your  coun 
agent  or  from  barn  equipment  man 
facturers  and  fieldmen. 


From:  “ Science  for  the  Farmer 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  ExperiiM 
Station. 
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1  TENNY’S 

SCOTTSVILLE 

MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Many  dairy  barns  can  be  enlarged  to  make  an  efficient  unit.  This  remodeling 
adding  a  two-story  dairy  stable,  including  a  pit,  under  the  barn  for  tractor 
manure  spreader.  This  setup  is  R.  C.  Truitt's  in  Clarion  County. 
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JURIES  FAVOR 
klASTITIS 

EXPERIENCE  with  mastitis  proves 
Iithat  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
)uring  experiments  with  identical 
nns  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
ndled  and  fed  alike,  one  of  the  twins 
jeveloped  a  severe  type  of  mastitis 
tjiich  resulted  in  one  quarter  being 
Lmpletely  destroyed. 

|  This  cow’s  production  during  her 
irst  lactation  was  reduced  69  pounds 
:  fat  and  2,000  pounds  of  milk  com- 
ared  with  her  twin.  The  losses  con- 
inued  during  her  next  lactation,  and 
t  is  estimated  that  during  her  lifetime 


1ULTIPLE-FAN 
iTILATORS 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

nth  fresh  water  from  a  well  just  out- 
jide  the  door.  He  has  a  dug  waterhole 
learby  for  emergency  water  and  fire 
Irotection.  A  55-gallon  drum  in  the 
[afters  supplies  gravity-flow  medica- 
jion  throughout  the  water  lines  when¬ 
ever  necessary. 

Fly  problems  are  reduced  through 
lse  of  fine  screening  on  windows  and 
Boors,  manure  removal,  spraying  and 
Ither  measures. 

Foster  packs  in  cases  and  delivers  to 
lis  commercial  outlets,  receiving  a  pre¬ 
mium  price.  Eggs  retailed  at  the  farm 
ire  packed  in  cartons  bearing  his  trade 
lame  of  “Foster’s  Fine  Feathered 
Friends.” 

His  practice  is  to  buy  ready-to-lay 
leplacement  pullets  as  required.  He 
low  has  an  outside  coop  for  spare  re- 
Jlacement  birds.  Eventually  he  plans 
raise  all  his  own  replacements  in 
Ither  farm  buildings. 

How  did  James  Foster  get  into  caged 
layers?  He  says,  “I  wanted  to  get  into 
farming  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
aged  layers  appealed  to  me.  Whether 
Igg  prices  are  good  or  bad,  I  know 
pere  I  stand  any  moment  as  I  have 
i  accurate  inventory  at  all  times.” 


Barged  herd 

HEN  Charles  and  Rex  Richards  of 


Alpine,  New  York,  enlarged  their 
airy  stable  and  increased  their  herd 
r°m  29  to  43  milk  cows,  their  over¬ 
fed  ventilation  system  could  not 
|andle  the  extra  moisture.  The  ceiling 
eets  buckled  and  huge  mold  spots 
appeared. 

An  additional  fan  was  installed  with 
°Uvers  controlled  by  a  thermostat  to 
aw  air  from  the  floor  or  from  the 
'Un£  and  keep  stable  temperature 
“niform. 

Picture  above,  Rex  Richards  tells 
anold  Woodford  of  Odessa  that  the 
^  ^ried  up  the  mold  spots,  eliminated 
JL  m°isture  problem  and  works 
lerfectly. 

n^e  Richards  Bros,  dairy  herd  is 
®re  than  half  registered  Holsteins. 
e  herd  has  an  enviable  DHIA  retord 

h„e  Part  to  18  years  of  artificial 
Ceding. 


the  loss  of  production  will  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  one  full  lactation.  In  addition, 
of  course,  there  is  the  cost  of  veterin¬ 
ary  treatments  and  the  lesser  sales 
value  of  the  damaged  cow. 

Professor  C.  G.  Bradt  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  who 
reported  this  experience,  urges  dairy¬ 
men  to  avoid  all  kinds  of  injuries  to 
teats  and  udders.  Milking  machines 
should  be  handled  and  adjusted  as  re¬ 
commended  by  manufacturers  and  not 
left  on  too  long.  A  strip  cup  should  be 
used  daily,  teat  cups  rinsed  in  disin¬ 
fecting  solution  between  cows,  and  the 
teat-ends  should  be  dipped  in  disinfect¬ 
ant  after  each  milking.  , 


COMING  MEETINGS 

Oct.  7-9 — 21st  NEPPCO  Exposition 
and  Convention,  Farm  Show  Building 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Oct.  12-15 — National  Home  Demon¬ 
stration  Council  meeting,  Wichita,  Kan 

Oct.  13-16— National  FFA  Conven¬ 
tion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

October  17 — 25th  —  American  Royal 
Live  Stock  and  Horse  Show,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Oct.  20  —  Poultry  meeting,  “Opera¬ 
tion  Poultry  Automation,”  8  p.m., 

Moose  Home,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  25  —  New  England  Aberdeen 
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Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Bull  Hill  Farm, 
North  Amherst.  Mass 

Nov.  13,  14  —  Cornell  University’s 
1958  Nutrition  Conference  for  Feed 
Manufacturers,  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  14-22 — The  Royal  Agricultural 
Winter  Fair,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Nov.  16-20 — 42nd  Annual  Convention 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
Boston,  Mass. 

November  20-21 — Farm  Bureau,  Far 
Hills  Inn,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Deq.  8-11 — Fiftieth  Anniversary  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Vegetable  Growers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


/  * 

.  thanks  to  electric  ventilation  in  the  bam 


Good  electric  barn  venti¬ 
lation  keeps  air  fresh  .  .  . 
eliminates  drafts  . . .  keeps 
livestock  (and  workers) 
healthier  . . .  reduces  mois¬ 
ture  damage  in  the  barn. 
Mr.  Wayne  Thompsette,  of  Sinclairville, 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  found  all  this 
to  be  true,  and  he  found  an  extra  dividend, 
too!  He  says,  “As  a  result  of  installing 
the  electric  ventilating  system,  I  was  able 
to  keep  the  cows  in  the  barn  an  extra 


week  during  the  first  warm  spell  we  had 
in  the  spring.  This  gave  my  pasture  a 
chance  to  get  a  head  start  and,  as  a  result, 
I  had  better  pasture  all  summer  long.” 
Why  not  get  all  the  details  on  how  electric 
barn  ventilation  can  help  you?  Your 
Niagara  Mohawk  farm  representative  will 
be  glad  to  discuss  the  many  ways  elec¬ 
tricity  can  help  you  make  your  farm  work 
easier,  and  more  profitable.  You  can  con¬ 
tact  him  through  your  nearest  Niagara 
Mohawk  office. 


LIVE  BETTER  .  .  .  FARM  BETTER  .  .  .  ELECTRICALLY 

N,A&ARA  II M0HAWK 


Moisture  Out! 

■■V 

.  .  .  With  a  Complete  G.L.F.  Ventilating  System 
.  .  .  complete  systems  to  give  you  —  Better 
Production,  Better  Working  Conditions,  and 
Healthier  Cows  and  Hens. 

f 


FOR  DAIRY  Aerovent  2-volume  systems  which 
automatically  regulates  air  according  to  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 

FOR  POULTRY  Aerovent  Turnabout  Swivel 
Fan  .  .  .  fan  turns  on  a  swivel  in  its  permanent  frame 
to  exhaust  moisture  laden  air  in  winter  ...  to  pull  in 
fresh  air  in  summer. 

Stop  in  at  your  nearest  G.L.F.  Store  for  help  in 
planning  a  system  that  will  work  best  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  conditions. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


m  G.L.F.  VENTILATING  SYSTEMS 


I 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numeral*..  Example  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Mair  Rd  ,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514 
ITHaCA  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  reouired 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Blood  tested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot.  Leonardsville.  New  York. _ 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden .  Tuesday  at  Caledonia 
Gouverneur.  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull 
ville.  Greene:  Thursday,  Bath.  Oneonta.  Water 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


HOLSTEINS  _ 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Holstein  Cows,  due 
October,  November.  HIR  2x  milking  records. 
Vaccinated,  certified,  accredited.  Write  or  call 
for  pedigree  and  price.  Phone  Georgetown  33F4. 
Lamaga  Stock  Farm,  Lauran  &  Gailan  Harts¬ 
horn.  Lebanon,  New  York,  Madison  County. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE:  BRED  heifers  due  November 
through  March,  yearling  and  heifer  calves. 
Choice,  well-bred  and  well  grown  individuals 
from  proven  cow  families  and  sires.  Also  top 
herd  sire  prospects.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


AYRSKIRES 

LOW  TEST  YOUR  PROBLEM?  Switch  to  Ayr- 
shires,  polled  or  horned  bulls  available.  Write, 
visit  Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Barneveld,  New  York. 
See  you  at  the  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire  Club 
Sale,  Bath,  October  22nd. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm  Cooperstnwn  N  Y _ 

ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more!  Information — New  Y'ork  Angus  Asso 
ciation,  Wing  Hall  Cornell  University  Ithaca 
New  York  _ 

OUR  FARM  HAVING  been  sold  we  are  offering 
for  sale  Oct.  8,  Wednesday  at  the  Green  Empire 
Livestock  Sales  our  entire  breeding  herd  of  forty7 
registered  Angus  cows  and  one  yearling  bull.  They 
are  bred  to  our  Babcock  Eileenmere  105  who  has 
given  us  a  fine  lot  of  calves  this  year.  See  our 
herd  at  the  farm  before  sale  day.  18  years  of 
Angus  breeding  for  quality.  H.  N.  Kutschbach, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS  _ 

REGISTERED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  bred 
cows,  open  heifers.  Ernest  Shellabarger,  Syra¬ 
cuse  7,  N.  Y.  .Route  2. 


_ HE REFORDS _ 

QUALITY  AND  PEDIGREES  are  our  aim.  Come 
and  see  the  1958  calf  crop  at  Pleasant  Valley 
Hereford  Farms.  A  few  bred  and  open  heifers 
and  herd  sires  for  sale  now.  Telephone  31,  Gro- 
ton  New  York, _ 

BULLS  —  ANY  AGE  from  excellent  registered 
Hereford  stock  for  sale.  Zato,  Hillcrest,  Triumph, 
etc.,  bloodline.  Windyhill  Farms,  Cincinnatus, 
Cortland  County,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  Y O UR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 

nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville. 
Caledonia,  Dryden.  Gouverneur,  Greene.  Oneonta. 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


SHEEP 

WA  JA  FARMS  OFFER  Reg.  Corriedale  rams 
and  50  reg.  yearling  ewes.  Good  quality,  prices 
reasonable.  Walter  Newton,  Jr.,  New  Albany, 
Penna.  _ 

TOP  QUALITY  ’REGISTERED  Hampshire  year- 

ling  rams  in  ideal  breeding  condition.  These 
rams  will  get  you  lambs  that  consistently  top 
the  market.  Phone  Lodi  29R.  Stanley  VanVleet, 
Ovid,  N.  Y.  _ 

MUST  SACRIFICE  our  whole  flock  of  56  regis- 
tered  Corriedale  sheep  in  excellent  shape.  Very 
good  wool  and  lamb  producers.  Must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Will  also  split.  Max  Brand, 
Warren,  P.O.  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn.  Phone: 
Underhill  8-2675. _ 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  SHEEP,  entire  flock 

or  as  required.  Ram  and  ewe  lambs:  yearling  or 
older  ewes.  Write  or  call  and  see  them.  Also, 
bull  Holstein  calves  Earl  Quinn,  Metcalf,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada. 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Berkshire  service  age 
boars  and  open  gilts.  Popular  bloodlines  and 
winners  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Ken 
Wiley,  Penfield,  N.  Y. _ _ 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  spring  boars  from 

certified  breeding,  sired  by  Certified  Hope  C.  L. 
Eight  week  old  fall  boars  and  sow  pigs.  In¬ 
quiries  answered  promptly.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh, 
Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  BOAR  ready  for  service.  Modern 

meat  type.  P.R.  and  certified  breeding.  Second 
in  class  of  eight  at  State  Fair.  Esther  McColl, 
Le  Roy,  New  York. 


DOGS _ 

LARGEST  BEAGLE”  KENNEL  pups  $10,  started 
$15,  broken  $30.  Witis,  501  Plain  St.,  Brockton, 
Mass.  _ _ _ 

AKC  REG.  AIREDALE  PUPS.  Call  Waterville 

28F15.  Mrs.  Harry  Goodson.  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 
GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs: 

excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under¬ 
wood  ,  Locke.  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3. 

COONHO U N DS  -  OUTSTANDING,  semi,  open 
and  silent  trailers.  Prices  start  at  $125.  Trial 
allowed.  I.  H.  Moore,  Kennels,  Rt.  96,  Clifton 

Springs.  N.  Y.  Telephone  HO-2-5677. _ 

AKC  REG.  smooth"  Fox  Terriers.  Puppies  and 
grown  stock  for  sale.  A  few7  females  to  be  let 
out  on  the  puppy  plan.  Gloria  Gregory,  Mount 
Vision,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hartwick  4143. 

BOXERS  —  CROPPED.  INOCULATED.  Cham 
pionship  breeding  They  satisfy.  John  Thurber 
Ithaca.  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


DOGS _ 

POODLES— TOY,  MINIATURE,  $100  up.  Keegan 

Kennels,  Saco  Maine  Rl.  _ 

TOY  POMERANIAN  PUPS.  Mrs.  Bertie  How¬ 
land,  Box  319,  North  HartlaniJ  Road,  Quechee, 

Vermont.  Phone  White  River  141M5 — $20.  _ 

BEAUTIFUL  COLLIES  AKC  3  months,  tris  and 
sables.  Pets— workers.  Mrs.  E.  Davis,  Gaines- 

ville,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  Shepherd 
pups  from  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low 
heel  strikers.  Males  $15.00.  females  $12.00.  Ref?" 
istration  paper  $1.00  extra.  Joseph  Winkler, 

Hankins,  New  York.  _ 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  ahd  white  Collies,  both 
registered,  $25.  Elsie  Howard,  Woodsville.  N.  H. 
BLOODHOUND  PUPPIES,  AKC  registered.  Man- 
trailing  stock.  Charles  Rowland,  DeKalb  Junc¬ 
tion,  New  York.  Phone  18F13.  _ 

ENGLISlTsHEPHERD  PUPPIES  ready  October 
12.-  Good  cattle-driving  strain.  Males  $12,  fe¬ 
males  $7.00.  No  Sunday  sales.  Ray  Sutton, 
Prattsville,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS _ 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  Dreeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets),  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  106  Hudson  N  Y  Phone  8  1611 
BLOODTESTED  CHICKS  WHITE  Vantress  $10 

per  100.  Assorted  All  Heavies  $6.50  per  100. 
Leghorr  Broilers  Ship  at  once  COD.  Kline’s 

Poultry  harm,  Shartlesville,  Pa.  _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Franchised  hatchery 
for  Mount  Hope  Queens.  Also  first  generation 
Harco  Reds.  Harco  Sex-links,  and  Lawton  White 
Rocks.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Crosses  are  tops 
for  meat.  Hatches  every  week.  N.Y.,  U.S 
approved,  Pullorum -typhoid  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks,  Henry  M  Fryer.  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 
Greenwich  N,  Y _ 

MONEY  MAKING  CHICKS.  Pullorum  clean.  28 

varieties.  Many  matings  ROP  sired.  Low  as  $7.95 
-100.  Day  old  or  started  chicks.  Ducklings.  Write 
Healthy  Hatcheries.  M* 1 * * *  Healthy.  Ohio. _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim 

ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  alsp  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers.  RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York 
Phone  4-6336. _ 

HEAVY  BREEDS,  straight  run,  Vantress  cross 
White  Mountain  cross:  $10,  100.  Quick,  prepaid 
shipment.  'Strickler  Farms.  Sheridan.  Penna 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS.  Rocks  Reds.  Hamp 
shires,  Crosses,  Leghorns.  Write  Surplus  Chick 
Co.,  Miles  burg  4,  Pa. 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS — available 
at  all  times— from  thp  leading  egg  laying  strains 
tn  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets),  Ready-to-lay  Write  ot 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediau 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106.  Hudson,  N  Y  Ph  8-1611 


CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of 

poultry  meats.  There  is  always  a  good  market 
for  them — always  bring  highest  premium  prices. 
We  have  thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cock¬ 
erels — all  surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of 
age.  Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do 
not  crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow 
big  rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  mar¬ 
ket  in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty — 
easily  picked  —  economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


DUCKS _ 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  D'UCKLINGS,  special  $27.95 
— 100.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Penna. 


RABBITS 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  raising  Nutria  rabbits 
guinea  pigs,  mink,  pigeons  or  chinchillas  for  us 
Free  information.  Keeney  Brothers,  New  Freedom 
Penna.  _ _ _ 

RAISE  ANGORA.  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 

White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio _ 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET  “Star  Rabbit 
News.”  Get  all  the  facts  about  rabbit  raising. 
For  free  booklet  write  to  National  Rabbit  Breed¬ 
ers  of  America,  Speedway  Road,  North  Grosven- 
ordale.  Conn. 


GOATS _ 

GOAT  MILK  —  HEALTHFUL  food,  profitable 
business.  Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine,  $2.00 
yearly.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  J36. 
Missouri. 


TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COVERS— Tarpaulins  -  Save— Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched  reinforcecr 
witn  leather  Finished  size  6-9x8-8.  $5.04:  7-9x 
118,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.  Inc 
Binghsmtoni  New  York. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11  Iowa 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH,  Ark.  Free 
Catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

SALESMAN  WANTED — to  cover  the  Farm  Trade 
with  best  quality  products.  State  experience 
Must  have  car.  This  job  offers  a  handsome  in 
come  to  one  who  can  sell.  Write  P.  O.  Box 
No  488  Geneva,  New  York. 

CORNER  ~  GROCERY,  good  business.  Lynn 
Miller,  Broker,  Bath,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 

OPENINGS  FOR  SEVERAL  high  caliber  men  to 
do  artificial  insemination  in  Schuyler,  Chemung 
and  Broome  Counties,  N.  Y.  Also  western  Sus 
quehanna  County,  Pa.  Men  20-50  years  old  and 
with  dairy  farm  experience  desired.  Must  be 
honest,  ambitious  and  interested  in  permanent 
work.  For  interview  contact  Clare  Buiman,  3 
Elm  Street.  Owego.  N.  Y.  Phone  1372. 

REAL  ESTATE  SALESMAN — write  Lynn  Miller, 
Broker,  Bath,  New7  York. 

OUTSTANDING  DAIRYMAN  and  operator  foi 
large  registered  Holstein  farm  in  central  New 
York.  Please  send  complete  information  and 
references  to  C.  Crowe,  Dryden,  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

SHINE  SHOES  witnoui  “Polish.”  New  inven¬ 
tion.  Lightning  seller.  Shoes  gleam  like  mirror. 
Samples  sent  on  trial.  KRISTEE  102,  Akron,  O. 

AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  -  Livestock  ana  tarm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox  Phone — Bergen  146,  New  York 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar 

keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  ^r  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative.  Oreonta.  N.  Y 

FARM  SIGNS 

IDENTIFY  YOUR  FARM,  business  or  camp  with 
large  1  ’4  ’x3’  permanent  sign  lettered  on  both 
sides.  $15.00  plus  postage.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  COD’s  accepted.  State  lettering  desired. 
Johnstone,  25  Robinhood  Road,  Albany  3,  N.  Y. 

EARTHWORMS 

GUARANTEED  MARKET!  EARN  ready  cash 
raising  fishworms  for  us.  Backyard,  garage, 
basement.  We  buy  your  crop.  Exciting  details 
free.  Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  —  Newest  varieties.  Stamp 
for  descriptive  fall  sale  list.  Laughman’s 
African  Violets.  Margaretvillfe,  New  York. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  America’s  finest  Loveiy 
colo7  folder  free  on  request  Fischer  Green 
houses.  Dept  2A.  Linwood.  New  Jersey 

AQUARIUM  PLANTS:  Curley  leaved  lace,  Pool- 

Man’s  lace,  dwarf  lily  at  $1.00  ■collection;  all 
three  $2.00.  P.O.  272,  Marblehead.  Mass. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS.  8  labeled  leaves,  $1.00. 

postage  250.  Stamp-list.  Marjorie  Card,  Edmes 
ton,  N.  Y. 

NURSERY  STOCK 

FREE  LITERATURE  on  growing  nut.  dwarf 
fruit  trees,  grapevines  and  blueberry  plants 
Write  A  W.  Ruhl,  Langhorne,  Penna. 

PLANTS 

STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBEK 

RIES  tor  fall  planting.  Write  for  free  catalog 
Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. 

CEDAR  POSTS 

CEDAR  POSTS,  all  sizes.  Five  toot  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  150  each  at 
yard.  Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
tor  durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York.  Closed  Sunday 

SILOS 

SILO-MATIC  SILO  UNLOADERS  and  Scru- 
Feed’r  Auger  Bunk  Conveyors  feed  cattle  me¬ 
chanically.  Save  time  and  labor.  Built  for  years 
of  dependable  service  by  Van  Dusen  Co.,  Inc., 
Wayzata,  Minnesota. 

REPAIR  PART'S  FOR  WOOD  tile  and  concrete 
silos.  5  types  of  new  silos.  Also  used  wood  silos 
Trade-ins  accepted.  Silo-Matic  unloaders.  Even 
Flo  distributors.  W  J  Walker  RDYt2  Norwich 
New  York. 

SILOS  FAIR  PRICES  Prompt  service  Write 

Charles  Mundy.  P.D.  #2.  Norwich,  New  York 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  tron 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  pockette 
album  25<t.  12-357?.  Young  Photo  Service  62( 
Schenectady  1  N  Y 

PHOTO  XMAS  CARDS— beautiful  colorful,  maat 
from  your  own  negative,  including 'envelopes.  10 
for  25c  No  other  charges,  we  pay  postage,  Mail 
your  negative  and  25c  coin  now  Penny-Pix 
Delair,  New  Jersey. 

TWO  BEAUTIFUL  8x10  oilcolor  portraits  iron 
any  photograph  or  negative  (returned)  SI. 00 
Portraitco  AAG7S0.  Sweetwater,  Texas. 

PRINTING 

500  ENVELOPES — HEAVY  vv  HITE,  postpaid. 
35/tx6’4,  $3.75:  4y8x9J4,  $4.77.  Honestypress 
Putney,  Vermont. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn  t  nappy  and  re 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  now  to  make.it  so.  Pre 
liminary  discussions  without  cost  or '  obligation 
Write  Dept.  B  Doanc  Agricultural  Service,  Inc. 
4  E.  State  St..  Doylestown,  Pa.  or  150  South 
St.  Annapolis,  Maryland 

TRAVEL 

MOUNTAIN  VACATION  LAND  excellent  fooa 
reasonable  rates  Perry’s  Hotel.  Prattsville.  N.  Y 

Vv  E  LIKE,  rural  folks  on  our  tours  and  they  like 

us.  Join  our  19  day  Grand  Circle/  Escorted  Tour 
to  Mexico,  go  via  Florida,  Cuba,  and  Yucatan, 
return  via  Texas  and  New  Orleans.  Definitely  the 
best  Mexican  Tour  and  a  real  value.  8,000  miles, 
only  $299.90  plus  tax.  Includes  everything  ex 
cept  part  of  meals.  Send  for  free  leaflet:  Shanly 
Interna  tional  Corp.,  528 A  Blue  Cross  Bldg.. 
Buffalo  2.  N.  Y.  Next  tour  leaves  Buffalo  Feb. 
21,  1959.  _ _ 

GET  YOUR  RESERVATIONS  early  for  winter 
on  beautiful  spring  lake  right  in  citrus  belt. 
Write  Webb’s,  Box  513,  Oklawaha,  Florida. 
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PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Oct.  18  Issue . Closes  Oct.  3 

Nov.  1  Issue  .  Closes  Oct.  17 

Nov.  15  Issue . Closes  Oct.  31 

Dec.  6  issue . Closes  Nov.  21 


REAL  ESTATE 

SPROUT  CATALOG.  Mailed  free!  3,267  bargains 
36  states,  coast-to-eoast.  Farms,  homes,  bus 
nesses.  World’s  largest!  58  years  service.  Stroi 
Realty,  251-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

DAI  RY  FARM.  170  acres.  -13  hca.f  maeiimerj 

modern  barn,  silos,  9-room  house,  improve 
ments.  pond,  brook:  $37,000.  Dairy  farm,  io 
acres,  barn,  20  stanchions,  drinking  cups,  sik 
tractor,  machinery,  brook;  9-room  house,  tw 
baths,  steam  heat,  good  road;  $17,500.  Terms 
Vermann.  Coxsackie  N.  Y. 

CHAU  T  A  U  QUA- CO  UN  i’Y:  100  acres,  about! 

tillable,  well  and  creek  water.  3  bedroom  hom< 
32  stanchion  barn,  new  silo,  paved  road,  salabl 
timber.  Fully  equipped  34  head  cattle,  machit 
ery,  oats,  corn,  4500  bales  hay,  good  mil 
market,  a  going  farm  husiness  must  be  sold.  Ca 
or  write  Huffman  Real  Estate  Agency,  Chat 
tauqua.  New  Y'ork.  Also  have  several  bi 
equipped  farms  foi  sale,  priced  right. 

LARGE  SELE( 'TION  FARMS  — ~  New  Yoll 

Pennsylvania.  Bare  or  stock  and  equipment 
O’Connor  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City.  New  York 
COUNTRY  HOMES  CAYUGA,  Onondaga,  Wajn 
Counties.  Free  mail  list.  Frank  Phillips,  Brokei 
Lyons.  New  York. 

O l f rSTANDING  161  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Colum 

bia  County.  Excellent  buildings,  two  silos,  othe 
features  up-to-date  equipment  available.  John  , 
Leu  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. _ 

250  ACRE  DAIRY  and  beef  farm,  nice  homf 
$92  000  Also  -185  acre  equipped  dairy  farrr 
three  apartment  house,  pen  stable;  milking  pai 
lor.  $26,000.  Both  have  meadow  land,  state  high 
way  J.  L  Hamilton,  123  Shelburne  Road,  Greer 
field.  Mass. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  Barn  clear 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  but 
milk  tanks  .  bulk  milk  trucks  Herringbone  mill! 
ing  systems  pipeline  milkers  silos,  grain  an 
feed  storage  bins  low  cost  steel  buildings  Terms 
Nold  Farm  Supply  Rome  N  Y _ 

ST.  PIERRE  SILOMAT1C  UNLOADERS.  Sav 

300  hours  hand  labor  each  year,  stretch  silag 
many  weeks  longer,  eliminate  waste  and  en 
hazards  of  climbing.  Write  for  free  informatio 
on  St.  Pierre  Silomatic  Unloaders,  Bunk  Feeders 
Hay  Driers.  Barn  Cleaners  and  name  of  neares 
dealer  in  your  area  Manufactured  by  St.  Plerr 
Chain  Corporation.  Worcester  Mass. _ _ 

RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS.  Attractive  low  pric 

(repairs  for  all  models).  Full  information  on  re 
quest.  Rice  Mfg  Co..  Box  C  Honeoye  Falls 
New  York _ _ _ 

ST.  PIERRE  BARN  GUTTER  Cleaner  Fair 

proven  quality  construction  trouble  proof 
easily  installed  Aorld’s  lightest  and  stronges 
gutter  chain.  Galvanized  and  drop  forged.  VVnt 
for  free  information  on  Barn  Cleaners,  Cro 
Driers.  Bunk  Feedets  and  Silo  Unloaders;  am 
name  of  nearest  dealer  in  your  area.  Manilla: 
tured  by  St  Pierre  Chain  Corporation.  Worcestei 

Mass. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

BUY  DIRECT  NOW  from  U.  S.  Governmen 
depots:  Surplus  fa:m  machinery  jeeps,  trucks 
tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  “Depot  Lis 
and  Procedure”  $1  00.  Brody,  Box  8-AA,  Sunni 

side  4.  New  York. _ _ _ _ 

25c  ALMANAC  and  War  Surplus  Bargain  Cata 
logue.  Both  for  dime  Kar-  Or)  Dept.  AA-d 

York.  Penna. _ _ _ 

BUY  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  Surplus.  A’holesai 
prices!  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Box 

Thomasville.  Penna. _ _ _ _ 

PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS,  silo  unloaders.  Usa 
cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  available 

R  H.  Merrill,  Waverly.  New  York. _ _ 

MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS7  We  offei  eomplei 
equipment  for  the  modern  camp.  Evaporators 
buckets  etc.  Also  the  new  and  improved  plastw 
sap  lines  Vermont  Evaporator  Company,  Box  » 

Omdensburg.  New  York. _ _ _ . _ 

SCHOOI  BUS  FOR  SALE.  1947  Rep-Oneida  4 
passenger.  Good  condition.  Loren  Finkle.  bum 
mitville,  New  York.  •  _ 


COMPLETE  JACK  CIDERPRESS 
bushel  'capacity.  Cheap!  Arthur 
Roulette  Penna 


outfit  l 
Marschner 


BUFFALO  FIELD  SHELLER.  two  trailer  model- 
attaches  to  any  corn  picker.  For  literature  wr 
Fleischer  Manufacturing.  Columbus,  Nebraska. 


HAY  AND  OATS 


HAY  WANTED-  Alfalfa  timothy  ^clover— tines 
quality  Field  oi  barn  loading  S  A  tva 
New  Hope,  Penna  Volunteer  2-2081 


FOR  SALE.  HAY  first  and  second  cut® 
alfalfa-timothy  mixed  feeding  hay:  nvmoB  __  • 
wheat  straw  ear  corn  James  Kelly,- 
Seneca  Tpke  .  Syracuse.  N  Y  Phone 

i  R IMPED  HAY  First  ancf  second  cuUtn 

alfalfa.  New  York  State’s  finest,  Joseph  urisu> 


Mill  bury  Mass.  Phone  UNion  5-4242. 


HAY— SECOND  CUTTING  alfalfa.  Straw. 


Th 


price  is  right,  order  a  load  today.  Horace 

Bolton.  E  Northfield.  Mass _ _ _ 

ALFALFA.  TREFOIL,  mixed  hay— top  <1®“, 


Bate 


guaranteed.  Delivered  by  truckload.  -  ,( 
Russell  East  Durham.  N.  Y.  Phone  -  re 
7391. 


_ PLASTIC^  COVERS _ 

sEW  LOWER  PRICES  ON  SI LO  covers  and  tai 


rulins  of  4  mil  Visking  polyethylene,  to  P 
aterproof  acidproof  and  airtight.  Wit 
iuch  improved  ties,  better  than  grommets. 

?nt  spoilage  on  top  of  silos  with  these 
ut  square  and  sent  with  6  ties  to  be  used  ha 
iulin  when  not  on  silo.  Order  2  feet  laig ,  ^ 

lo  14’  x  14’ -$6.00;  1614’  x  16%’.-S7.pO._18*" 


ilO  14’  X  14  -bb.ou;  lb  V2  X  IO-/2-oi.yp 
8.00;  20’  x  20’ -$9.00.  Portable  silos  in  pack  , 


d.uu;  ZU  X  ZU  runauic  °v  •  u  clnoVP 

it  of  rustproof  fence  and  Goodnch  s1  ^'yiins 
on  capacity  $140.00,  80  ton  $230.00;  Tarp  je 
x  12’  with  6  ties— $5.50;  12’  x  16  with  » 
-$7.50;  16’  x  20’  with  10  ties— $9.50.  Extra  r 
t  10c  each.  Inquire  about  extra  strong  (-  .^ 
t'  6  mil  polyethylene  and  polyvinyl  ‘  a” 
'lain  4  mil  polyethylene  sheets  for  tren  ^ 
unk  silos  over  stacked  hay  or  straw.  ,  ^ 

q  ft.  at  20  per  sq.  ft.  4  mil  rolls  lb  4  *  ^ 
27  00:  20’  x  100’-  $32.00;  6  mil  20 

paid,  no  COD's.  Research  Hroau 
Winfield,  N. 


45.00,  Postpaid, 


Rftpman.  West 
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COUNTRY  BOARD 


FOR  RENT:  Single,  double  room  with  board  for 
elderly  people.  White  Oaks,  Pawling,  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  Oe 
tails  free  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22.  Calif. 

1ST-  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  tor 

you  Cosmetics,  extracts,  nousehold  supplies 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkir  5.  Buffalo  10.  N.  Y. 

IrISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS  made  spe 

cifieally  for  tatting  Full  10 %"  size,  white  only 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid  Excellent  value  E.  &  S. 
Sales.  Dept.  A  P  O  Box  417  New  Haven.  Conn 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS.  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 
money  easily.  Sell  nandloomed  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  used  exclusively.  Investment  not  required 
Josephine  Gareau,  Route  7,  Sevierville.  Tenn. 
MENrS-BRIEFS  AND  TEE  shirts.  Dacron  rein 
forced  collars,  combed  yarn,  processed  minimum 
shrinkage,  white  Small,  medium  large  extra 
large.  Mixed  sizes  in  either.  $6.95  dozen.  Post 
paid.  Check  or  money  order  E  Mathers 
Stafford,  N.  Y. 

FREE— BIG  NEW  WHOLESALE  Catalog!  Up  to 
50%  saving  for  you.  family,  friends  on  na 
tionally-known  gifts,  jewelry,  toys,  appliances. 
Christmas  cards,  etc.  Also  make  money  selling 
part  time!  Write  Evergreen  Studios.  Box  846  R. 
Chicago  42,  Ill. 

QUILT  PIECES!  Beautiful  colors!  114  lbs., 

$1.00;  314  lbs.,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ward.  42- A  Manchester.  Springfield  8.  Mass. 

COTTON  BAG  FASHION  IDEAS.  Send  for  free 
booklet  featuring  latest  Simplicity  patterns.  Ask 
about  loan  wardrobes  for  fashion  programs. 
Write:  Cotton  Council.  Box  9905,  Memphis  12, 
Tenn. _ __ 

GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING  Weave  rugs  at 
home  for  neighbors  on  $89.50  Union  Loom.  Thou 
sands  doing  it.  Booklet  free.  Carlcraft  Co 
Adams  St..  Boonville.  New  York. 

GRANGE  WOMEN.  CHURCHES,  Sunday  School 
classes.  PTA's,  Cub  Scout  mothers,  auxiliaries, 
any  organization  needing  money,  sell  beautiful 
nylon  handbags  and  other  items.  Make  excellent 
gifts.  Write  S.  J.  Phillips,  24  S.  Second  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  details. _ 

DOWN  ON-THE-FARM  cook  book.  304  pages, 
cloth  bound.  700  plain  recipes  from  mothers 
country  kitchen.  $2.00 "postpaid.  Bailey  Shields, 
Box  168.  Huntingdon,  Penna. 

RUG  HOOKERS  —  LARGE  6”xll”  white  wool 
swatches.  10  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Colonial  Rem¬ 
nants,  Manchester,  Conn. 

LOOKING  FOR  THE  different  Christmas  gift? 
Beautiful  Mexican  Feather  Bird  Pictures.  Com¬ 
plete  with  hand  carved  frame,  glass,  hanger, 
history  of  Aztec  feather  craft.  Sent  duty  free. 
Free  sample  and  descriptive  literature.  Ham- 
mond  Imports,  Dept.  A.  Box  81,  Masonviile.  N.  J. 
XMAS  OR  PASTEL  ribbon  remnants,  100  yards 
$1.10  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 
Whitman.  Mass. 

CROCHETED  EASTERN  STAR  handkerchiefs 
$1.00.  Ada  Yager,  R.D.  3,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  doughnuts  in 
kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  details.  George  Ray. 
3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota . 

YOU  SAVE  .  .  .  BUY  MAIL.  Ladles  Nylon 

Hosiery  $1.99  box  three  pairs.  Men’s  Nylons 
stretch  knit,  colors,  long  wear,  49£  pair.  Post- 
Paid.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  O.  E.  Huse, 
Agent,  Kents  Hill,  Maine. 

DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 

appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1,  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors,  12  Cedar,  Akron,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SUFFER  FROM  VARICOSE  ULCERS?  Try 
Bela-ro-peol  ointment.  4  oz.  $3.00.  16  oz.  $7.00 
Bela-ro-peol.  341  E.  Center  St..  Manchester 
Conn.  Dept.  AA, _ 

YOU  WILL  BE  AMAZED  to  find  how  easy  it  is 

to  sell  jewelry  made  from  stones  found  in  the 
mountains,  deserts  and  in  mines  deep  under¬ 
ground.  $1.00  brings  you  postpaid  a  handsome 
gold  plated  bracelet  with  eleven  real  polished 
stones — resale  value  two  dollars.  Complete,  ready, 
to  wear — nothing  to  make.  Wholesale  list.  Many 
other  items  including  cultured  pearls.  Send  now. 
tell  you  how  to  sell.  Avery,  332AA  Columbia 

glvd.,  Woodridge.  N.  J. _ 

SOMETHING  DIFFICULT  to  buy  or  find?  Let  us 
help  you  obtain  it.  Appliances,  clothing,  hard¬ 
ware,  books,  etc.  Write  Gottlieb,  1654  East  19th 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  Y’ork.  _ 

BOR  SALE:  ANTIQUE  cabinet,  made  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  1578.  For  information  write  I.  M. 
Beecher,  550  Klein  Road.  Williamsville  21,  N.  Y. 
WHOLESALE  PRICES  SPORTING  Goods  Cata- 
*°6:  $2.50  deposit.  Prepaid — refunded  first  order. 
Gegal  will  forms.  $1.00.  Berkshire  Gun  Rack. 
Sbc^  Lakes,  Michigan. 

COMPLETE  LIGHTNING  ROD  SERVICE.  De¬ 
signed  for  you.  Underwriters  Laboratories  ap¬ 
proved.  Free  inspection.  Free  survey  and  esti¬ 
mates.  Morse-Collins,  Inc.,  148-H  Coddington 
Hoad,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  4-0445, _ 

RUBBER  STAMP— UP-  TO  3  lines  $1.00.  Free 

literature.  Champlain  Industries.  Grand  Isle  2 
Vermont  _ _ _ 

^PRUNING  MANUAL”  “Grafter’s  Handbook” 
Complete  books  on  Pruning.  Grafting  Fruit 
trees,  Plants.  Each  $8.75  Postpaid.  Phillips 
Book  Company,  Box  453-AA,  Ronceverte,  W. 
Va. 

NO  'TRESPASSING  SIGNS”  samples,  prices 
i£ge.  Cassel,  65  Cottage.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 
STOVES,  FURNACES  AND  PARTS:  coal,  wood, 
2“’  sas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  &  Furnace  Co., 
(ad  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  GET 
GOOD  RESULTS  WITH 

classified 

advertising 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 
O-  Box  514,  Ithaca,  New  York 


SAVE "BARNYARD 
BABIES” 

A  SEVEN-POINT  “life-saving”  pro¬ 
gram  for  America’s  “barnyard 
babies”  which  will  be  born  on  farms 
this  spring,  was  offered  to  livestock 
owners  recently  by  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Animal  Health. 

The  seven  points  stressed  by  Founda¬ 
tion  authorities  include: 

1.  Make  sure  mother  animals  get  a 
complete  ration,  including  the  correct 
balance  of  proteins,  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals.  If  deficiency  symptoms  appear, 
call  a  veterinarian. 

2.  Provide  clean,  dry,  draft-free 
quarters  for  brood  sows,  cows  and 
ewes.  Keep  them  free  of  filth,  lice  and 
mites. 


3.  Be  on  hand  to  assist  in  births  if 
necessary.  Disinfect  navels  of  new-born 
animals. 

4.  Make  certain  young  animals  are 
nursing  properly.  All  animal  babies 
need  plenty  of  their  mother’s  first  milk 
( colostrum ) . 

5.  Be  especially  alert  for  signs  of 
scouring.  It  may  indicate  disease  or  im¬ 
proper  feeding. 

6.  Have  pigs  vaccinated  against  hog 
cholera  about  weaning  time.  When  the 
veterinarian  vaccinates  against  cholera, 
check  as  to  possible  need  for  other 
types  of  vaccination. 

7.  Obtain  a  prompt  diagnosis  and 
take  corrective  action  the  moment 
signs  of  sickness  appear;  it  may  mean 
the  saving  of  young  animals  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost. 

—  a.  a.  — 

LAMB  POOL 


AT  THE  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.  Lamb 
Pool,  Sept.  10,  a  total  of  464  head 
were  consigned.  According  to  Chair¬ 
man,  Alfred  Howell,  Rock  Stream,  this 
represented  32  growers  from  6  central 
New  York  Counties. 

The  lambs  graded  and  sold  as  fol¬ 


lows: 

4  No.  0 — Prime  . $25.00 

114  No.  1— Choice  .  23.50 

141  No.  2— Good  .  22.00 

81  No.  3 — Medium  .  20.00 

33  No.  4 — Common  .  19.00 


In  addition  there  wei'e  43  bucks 
which  sold  at  $21  down,  according  to 
grade,  and  48  sheep  which  sold  at  $8 
down.  Robert  Rector,  Empire  Livestock 
Marketing  Coop.,  was  grader  of  the 
consignment. 

Honor  roll  consignments  for  the  pool, 
where  the  majority  of  growers’  lambs 
graded  prime  to  choice,  are  as  follows: 

Irving  Davis,  Hector,  with  32  lambs 
grading  2  prime,  15  choice,  7  good,  and 
8  medium.  Robert  Morris,  Alpine,  with 
7  lambs,  grading  4  choice  and  3  good. 

Harold  Roger,  Geneva,  with  10  lambs 
grading  2  prime,  5  choice,  and  3  good. 

Rachel  Cuspell,  Slateville  Springs, 
with  8  lambs  grading  5  choice,  2  good 
and  1  medium. 

Jack  Sullivan,  Dundee,  with  24  lambs 
grading  15  choice,  and  9  good. 

Robert  Sabol,  Ovid,  with  25  lambs, 
grading  13  choice,  10  good,  and  2  buck 
lambs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  permanent  metal, 
baked  enamel  finish.  Once  up  will  last  for  years. 
Saves  time-money  replacing.  For  details — J  &  E 
Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  IMMEDIATE  delivery  from  our  own 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry  or 
green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call  (Brattle- 
boro,  Vt  )  Alpine  4-450S,  evenings  Alpine  4-4262. 
Cersosimo  Lumber  Co..  Inc.  _ _ 

BOOK  BARGAINS:  Send  for  list.  Bookshop, 

6494  Aylesworth,  Cleveland  30,  Ohio. _ 

FREE  SAMPLE  RAZOR  BLADE,  from  Germany. 
Revolutionary  accomplishment.  First  time  in 
USA.  Agents  warded.  Paul  Weil,  Dept.  B28,  Box 

157.  New  York  31. _ 

FREE  COPY  OF  interesting  and  helpful  maga¬ 
zine  for  older  folks  Age  Outlook,  1015  W. 

Liberty  St.,  Rome  3,  N.  Y. _ 

TATTOOS,  painlessly  rempved.  P.O.  Box  272, 

Marblehead.  Mass. _ 

VACATIONS:  MODERN  FARM  home;  hunting; 
$35  per  week.  Harry  Burlinghame,  Jefferson¬ 
ville,  New  York.  _ 

EASY  CARTOON  INSTRUCTION— $1.50.  Easy 
heating  plans — $2.50.  Dallegro,  999  Kent,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


NOT  JUST  A  PROVED  SIRE 

BUT 

•  AN  AB  PROVED  SIRE 

WITH 

1,077  DHIA  TESTED  DAUGHTERS 


•  WOOSTERDALE  IMPERIAL  DEAN  • 


AB  daughter  level  —  July  1958 

1,077  daus.  av.  1,691R  12,660M  3.6%  457F 
NY  DHIA  Hoi.  5  yr.  av.  12,021M  3.6%  431F 
Actual,  2X,  305  day,  DHIA  records  of  daughters  include: 


Age 

Milk 

% 

Fat 

3-6 

21,500 

3.4 

725 

4-0 

20,650 

3.5 

714 

4-5 

19,040 

3.6 

693 

3-10 

18,760 

3.7 

685 

Let  Imperial  help  you  in  your  herd  improvement  program.  For  complete 
details  on  service  to  Imperial  and  other  NYABC  sires  in  Regular  or 
Planned  Mating  Service,  contact  your  nearby  technician  or  write: 


NEW  YORK  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  528-A 


Ithaca,  New  York 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS  SALE 

(Cortland -Madison -Oneida- Onondaga- Oswego  Co’s.) 
Wed.— Oct.  1  5— Morrisville,  N.  Y.  at  1  P.M. 
The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  Morrisville  Agr.  Center, 
just  1/2  mile  south  of  Rt.  20  in  the  Village  of  Morris- 
viile.  N.  Y. 

50  Fresh  or  Close-up  Holstein  Heifers  and  Cows 

(Both  Registered  and  choice  grades  will  sell) 

T.B.  Accredited,  30  Day  Blood  Test.  Calfhood  Vaccinated 
Inspected  by  Veterinarian — Many  eligible  for  Interstate 
Our  Sale  features  an  outstanding  group  of  selected 
young  cows  and  heifers,  all  of  whom  will  be  just  fresh 
or  close.  Every  animal  sired  by  NYABC  proven  or  Young 
Analyzed  sires.  Daughters  of  such  popular  sires  as 
“Imperial.  Bel.  Al,  Wayne,  Max  and  Chester.  A  pa¬ 
ternal  and  three-quarter  sister  of  last  year’s  top  animal 
sells  from  a  543#  daughter  of  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  Fobes 
Dean.  A  lovely  second  calf  heifer  with  450 F  sells,  sired 
by  Imperial.  Several  nice  heifer  calves  will  also  sell. 

A  SAFE  PLACE  TO  BUY  YOUR  FALL  HERD 
REPLACEMENTS 

Catalogs  at  ringside.  Lunch  Avail  able.  True  king  Arranged 
Stewart.  Stevens,  Sale  Chairman 
Roger  Shaw.  District  Fieldman 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Sale  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer 

Bergen.  N.  Y. — Phone  146 
Members  State  &.  National  Auctioneers  Assoc. 


NEW  ENGLAND  ANGUS  SALE 


OCTOBER  25,  1958 


Bull  Hill  Farm,  No.  Amherst,  Mass. 

50  breeding  females,  both  open  and  bred. 
These  animals  have  been  carefully  selec¬ 
ted  from  the  leading  Angus  herds  of  the 
Northeast  and  are  ready  to  prove  their 
worth. 


For  information  and  catalogs,  write: 

TOM  REIDY,  Secretary 

Feeding  Hills,  —  —  Massachusetts 


14TH  ANNUAL 

'  MASS.  JERSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB 
SALE 

SAT.,  OCT.  11,  1958 

at 

12:30  D.S.T. 

FAIRGROUNDS  PAVILION, 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

50  Fresh  or  Springing  cows  and  heifers 
selected  from  production  bred  herds  of 
Massachusetts  and  adjoining  states  — 
also  3  calves  to  be  sold  for  youth  work. 

Catalogs  sent  by  request 
Write: 

Dr.  J.  J.  Malnati,  No.  Adams,  Mass. 
Reading  Pedigrees— Curtis  Hobson 
Auctioneer 

MILTON  CROSBY,  Sharon,  Conn. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


TWO  -  TWO  - 

O  L  U  M  B  I  A 

SHOWS  and  SALES 
RAMS  -  EWES  -  LAMBS 

Nov.  8,  1958 

Hardin  County  Fairgrounds 
Kenton,  Ohio 

Stiow  9:00— Sale  1:00— Catalogue  write 
JESSE  HEINLEN,  R-l,  Nevada,  Ohio 

Chairman 


UCT.  20,  IV3B 

Empire  Sales  Barn,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 
Show  10:00  —  Sale  1:00 
Catalogue  write 

HARRY  CLAUSS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Chairman 


(608)  28 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  4,  1953 


Holiday  Gifts  to  Make 


737  2.  All  ages  love  this  fluffy  puppy. 
Easy  to  make;  two  pillow-like  pieces 
form  foundation;  one  4- ounce  skein  of 
knitting  worsted  covers  him.  Pattern, 
directions  for  15-inch  puppy.  250. 

7  62.  Comfy  boots  or  slippers  are  gift- 
perfect.  Just  two  main  pattern  parts 
to  cut  and  sew!  Use  scraps,  add  gay 
embroidery.  Pattern  pieces,  directions 
for  sizes  Small,  Medium,  Large,  Extra 
Large  included.  250 

7234.  Make  yourself  a  tinkling  Santa 
apron;  sew  others  for  amusing  gifts. 
Apron  is  green;  Santa  is  red  and 
white;  bells  are  attached  along  hem¬ 
line.  Complete  directions.  250 


804.  Sweet  little  Dutch  doll  has  a 
chore  to  do.  She  stands  over  electric 
mixer;  her  full  skirt  covers  it,  keeps 
it  dust-free.  Pattern  for  doll,  face, 
clothes.  250! 

514.  Make  each  of  these  dainty  doil¬ 
ies  in  a  day!  Crochet  directions  for 
9  V2 -inch  round  doily,  7y2  -inch  square, 
7%xll-inch  oval  in  No.  50  cotton.  250 

833.  Crocheted  cape  to  top  chilly 
shoulders.  Make  of  3-ply  fingering  yarn 
or  mercerized  crochet  and  knitting  cot¬ 
ton.  Directions  for  Small,  Medium, 
Large  sizes  included.  250 

7161.  Ho!  Ho!  Ho!  This  12-inch 
Santa  doll  will  delight  the  tots.  Easy 
to  make  from  a  man’s  size  12  cotton 
sock.  Pattern,  directions  for  doll  and 
clothes.  250 

644.  Use  odds  and  ends  of  wool  to 
crochet  a  colorful  afghan.  Wonderful 
“pick-up”  work  to  have  on  hand.  Di¬ 
rections  for  9-inch  medallion  in  knit¬ 
ting  worsted.  250 


7043.  This  merry  little  clown  is  easy 
to  make  from  a  man’s  size  12  cotton 
sock.  Tots  love  him.  Use  scraps  for 
clothes.  Pattern,  directions  for  12-inch 
doll.  25^ 


7122.  This  cheerful  dolly  invites  kid¬ 
dies  to  be  neat.  She  hides  laundry  in¬ 
side  skirt;  holds  shoes  in  pockets.  Hang 
her  on  door  or  wall.  Pattern,  embroid¬ 
ery  transfer,  directions  for  32-inch  doll. 

250 


7147.  Please  a  little  girl  with  a  cap 
’n  mitten  set.  It’s  a  beauty  in  double 
crochet  with  crocheted  blossoms  sewn 
on.  Directions  for  4-6;  8-10  years  in¬ 
cluded.  250 


736.  Bright  Eyes  and  Sleepy  Head 
are  fun  to  make  from  a  pair  of  men’s 
cotton  socks.  Kiddies  adore  this  cuddly 
pair.  Pattern  for  12-inch  sock  dolls, 
faces,  night  clothes.  250 


TO  ORDER  NEEDLEWORK 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coin) 
for  EACH  pattern  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257, 

Needlecraft  Service 

P.  O.  Box  162 

Old  Chelsea  Station 

New  York  11,  New  York. 

Add  FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH  pattern 
for  first-class  mailing.  Send  an  ad¬ 
ditional  25  cents  for  our  1958-59 
Needlework  Catalogue. 
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For  Town  and  Country 


8783  .  .  .  Perfect  town  dress,  with  easy  fit  lines, 
equally  as  flattering  in  size  42  as  it  is  in  12. 
Front  is  marked  with  a  bow,  the  back  with  a 
buttoned  belt.  Choose  either  of  two,  sleeve 
lengths,  make  it  in  lightweight  wool,  synthetics 
or  silk.  Printed  pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  12-20, 
Women’s  40-42.  500 

8469  •  •  •  All  occasion  step-in  dress,  surplice 
wrapped,  then  buttoned  to  the  side  has  a  cut-out 
neckline  and  contrasting  bodice  trim.  Ideal  for 
Fall’s  lightweight  woolens,  rayons  or  synthetics. 
Printed  pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  14-20,  Women’s 
40-44.  500 


8783 . 500 

Misses’  12-20 
Women’s  40-42 


8504  -  ---  50* 
Misses’  12-20 


8504  .  ,  .The  slim  line,  favored  this  Fall,  is 
mown  in  a  strikingly  simple  sheath  with  hi-rise 
'slashed  neckline  and  bias  banding  to  the  hem. 
p  .  suggest  lightweight  woolens  or  synthetics. 
r'uted  Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  12-20.  500 

87°9-  .  .  Scooped  neck  jumper  as  versatile  as  it 
^  casual .  Mix  and  match  it  with  your  favorite 
,0llses  and  sweaters.  Styled  with  detailed  bodice, 
ai'd  a  full  skirt  of  impressed  pleats  for  corduroy 
w°olens.  Printed  pattern  in  Jr.  Misses’  sizes 
u'13,  Misses’  12-18.500 


8709 . 500 

Jr.  Misses’  11-13 
Misses’  12-18 


ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose 
total  amount  of  patterns  and  send  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE 
c/o  The  Butterick  Company,  Inc. 

161  Sixth  Avenue, 

New  York  1  3,  New  York 

Aherns  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  by  first  class  mail. 


Christmas  Is 
Coming 
Give 


When  "Live  and  Learn" 
appeared  serially  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  many 
readers  asked  that  it  be  printed 
in  book  form  and  it  was  done. 


H.  L.  Cosline,  Editor,  American  Agriculturist, 

Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed,  is  $  .  for  .  copies  of  "Live  and  Learn"  at  $3.50  each, 

postpaid.  Mail  to: 

Name - — _ 


Address - State 

Please  Print 


Here's  What  One  Reader  Said  About  It: 

"You  are  certainly  talking  about  basic  and  important  things."— Kenneth  A. 
Ro adarmel.  General  Secretary,  N.  Y.  S.  Council  of  Churches. 


WHAT  BETTER  GIFT  COULD  YOU  MAKE  TO  A  SON, 
DAUGHTER  OR  GRANDCHILD? 


PATENTED 


"TWO  RANGES  IN  ONE” -Bake  with  COAL-WOOD  or  OIL 
alone,  ELECTRICITY  alone,  or  in  combination  .  .  .  ono 
oven  for  any  of  these  fuels. 

No  guess  work  ...  set  the  dial  to  desired  temperature 
and  electricity  is  automatically  added  to  hold  the  heat  set. 
Double  cooking  surfaces.  Kitchens  are  COZY  in  winter  — 
COOL  hi  summer  with  America's  finest  and  most  beautiful 
MONARCH  combination  ranges.  See  your  dealer  today. 

MONARCH 
RANGE  CO. 
6308  Lake  Street 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


! !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  l ! 


Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 


Coveralls  . $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only...  .50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  . 2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 

Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 

Heavy  twill  pants,  sizes 
30  to  36  .  1.50 


Add  $.50  for  postage,  No  COD. 
All  sizes,  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  used,  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by 
extra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 


PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 


Dept.  E 

P.  O.  Box  385  —  Gioversville,  N.  Y 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


OH,  MY  . 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these^discom- 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  he  mihl  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoyagoodnight’s  sleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


(610)  30 


Life  insurance  protection  for 
Dad,  Mom  and  the  children 
all  in  ONE  policy  at  ONE 
low  premium.  Newborn  chil¬ 
dren  are  automatically  in¬ 
cluded  when  they  are  15  days 
old*  at  NO  INCREASE  IN 
PREMIUM. 

*/2  of  child’s  coverage  payable  if 
death  occurs  before  age  of  6 
months 


Your  Grange-Sponsored 
Life  Insurance  Company 


ERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen : 

Please  send  complete  details  of  your 
new  Family  Life  Insurance  Plan. 


Name  . .  Age. 


St.  or  RD 


City... _ _ State.. 


A-64 


DEPOSITS  MADE  ON  OR 
BEFORE  OCT.  15  EARN 
DIVIDENDS  FROM  OCT.  1 


BONUS 

Dividend  Days 
EVERY  Month 


^Save  more,  make  more  by  mail  at  100- 
year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $90,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  with 
deposit  credited  and  postage-paid  bank¬ 
ing  by  mail  envelopes  by  return  mall. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporafion 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  ,N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $  . .  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
to  address  below. 

0  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 

Name . 

Address . 

City . State . .  26 


FREE  1958  BARGAIN  CATALOG 

Lowest  Prices!  Freight  Prepaid!  EasyTerms! 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Depl.608, Joliet,  III. 


Blue  Ribbon  Recipes 

By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


CHERRY  PIE, 
peach  pie,  angel 
food  cake,  rolled  su¬ 
gar  cookies,  and 
white  bread  rated 
highest  honors  at 
the  1958  New  York 
State  Fair.  The 
cherry  pie  recipe  be¬ 
low  won  for  Mrs.  B. 
Eugene  Ungleich, 
R.  D.  3,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y.,  not  only  a  blue  ribbon  but  also 
a  silver  framed  pie  plate  awarded  by 
the  New  York  State  Cherry  Growers 
Association.  In  addition,  Mrs.  Ungle¬ 
ich  received  all  expenses  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  making  of  her  cherry  pie  and 
was  a  guest  at  the  Governor’s  lunch¬ 
eon,  at  which  time  she  presented  her 
pie  to  the  Governor.  Here  is  Mrs.  Un- 
gleich’s  recipe: 

BLUE  RIBBON  CHERRY  PIE 

2  cups  sifted  flour 
1  teaspoon  salt 
y4  cup  shortening 
4  tablespoons  cold  water 
%  cup  cherry  juice 

Sugar  to  taste  (about  y2  cup) 
Pinch  salt 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
3  cups  drained,  frozen  cherries 
(2  cans) 

2  tablespoons  butter 
y4  teaspoon  almond  extract 

Prepare  pie  crust,  using  the  flour, 
salt,  shortening  and  water.  Roll  out  a 
little  over  half  of  the  dough  and  line 
a  9-inch  pie  tin.  Reserve  remainder  of 
crust  for  lattice  top. 

Combine  cherry  juice,  sugar,  salt, 
and  cornstarch,  and  cook,  with  con¬ 
stant  stirring,  until  thickened.  Add  the 
cherries,  butter,  and  almond  extract. 
Pour  into  pastry-lined  tin  and  cover 
with  lattice  crust.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
(425°)  about  35  to  45  minutes. 

To  Mrs.  LaVerne  Buckley,  Lenox 
Road,  Collins,  N.  Y.,  went  a  blue  rib¬ 
bon  and  a  cash  prize  of  $25.00  and  50 
pounds  of  Robin  Hood  Flour  awarded 
by  the  International  Milling  Company, 
Minneapolis,  for  the  loaf  of  white 
bread  she  entered  in  the  contest.  Mrs. 
Buckley’s  daughter  rated  second  to  her 
mother  on  her  loaf  of  white  bread.  This 
is  the  Robin  Hood  recipe  Mrs.  Buckley 
used  for  her  prize  winning  bread: 

BLUE  RIBBON  WHITE  BREAD 

2  packages  active  dry  yeast 
l/4  cup  warm  (not  hot)  water 
1  y4  cups  scalded  milk 
2  tablespoons  sugar 
1  tablespoon  salt 
5  '/2  to  6  cups  sifted  Robin  Hood 
all-purpose  flour 
2  tablespoons  shortening 

Soak  yeast  in  %  cup  water  5  min¬ 
utes.  Combine  milk  with  sugar  and  salt 
and  stir  to  dissolve.  Cool  to  lukewarm. 
Beat  in  2  cups  of  the  flour,  the  yeast 
mixture,  and  shortening  with  rotary 
beater  until  smooth.  Add  remaining 
flour,  mixing  with  a  spoon  until  dough 
leaves  sides  of  bowl. 

Turn  onto  lightly  floured  board. 
Knead  thoroughly,  adding  flour  as  ne¬ 
cessary  until  dough  becomes  smooth 
and  elastic  and  ,  is  no  longer  sticky 
(5  to  10  minutes).  Place  in  lightly 
greased  bowl.  Grease  top  of  dough  and 
cover  with  waxed  paper. 

Let  rise  in  warm  place  until  doub¬ 
led  (about  1  to  1  Vz  hours).  Punch  down 
and  let  rise  again  until  nearly  double. 
Divide  dough  into  2  equal  parts  and 
round  up  each  portion.  Shape  each  into 
a  loaf  as  follows: 

With  rolling  pin,  roll  dough  out  to 
uniform  thickness,  stretching  by  hand 
to  form  rectangle  approximately  9” 
x  12”.  Make  certain  to  break  all  gas 
bubbles  in  outer  edges  of  the  dough. 
From  upper  edge,  roll  dough  toward 
you,  jelly  roll  fashion,  sealing  dough 
with  heel  of  hand  after  each  roll  of 
dough.  (About  four  turns  will  bring 


you  to  last  seal.)  Be  sure  to  seal  final 
seam  on  bottom  of  loaf.  Seal  the  ends 
of  loaf  by  using  the  side  of  the  hand 
to  get  thin  sealed  strip.  Fold  sealed 
ends  of  loaf  under,  using  fingers,  and 
avoid  tearing  dough. 

Place  shaped  loaf,  with  seam  side 
down,  in  well  greased  bread  pan  9x5x3 
inches.  Cover  and  let  rise  in  warm 
place  until  dough  reaches  top  of  pan 
and  corners  are  filled  (1  to  iy2  hours). 
Bake  in  moderately  hot  oven  (400°) 
45  minutes.  Cool  on  racks.  Makes  2 
loaves. 

Four  silver  trays — one  tray  each  for 
the  best  peach  pie,  angel  food  white 
cake,  rolled  sugar  cookies,  and  best 
decorated  cake — were  awarded  by  the 
flour  and  cereal  department  of  the 
Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 
Mrs.  Carmella  Bartolomeo,  241  Know- 
ell  Road,  Camillus,  New  York,  carried 
off  two  of  these  trays,  one  for  her 
white  angel  food  cake  and  one  for  the 
best  decorated  cake.  Hers  was  baked 
and  decorated  in  the  form  of  a  piano. 

You  will  enjoy  trying  Mrs.  Bartolo¬ 
meo’s  recipe  for  angel  food  cake,  print¬ 
ed  below,  which  she  said  came  from 
her  mother  years  ago.  For  this  cake, 
Mrs.  Bartolomeo  used  the  G.L.F.  pas¬ 
try  flour  won  by  her  daughter  on 
Youth  Day  at  the  Fair  for  her  blue 
ribbon  butter  cake. 

BLUE  RIBBON  WHITE  ANGEL  FOOD  CAKE 

I  cup  sifted  G.L.F.  pastry  flour 
(Mrs.  Bartolomeo  sifts  several 
times  before  measuring) 

1  >/2  cups  sifted  confectioners’  sugar 
iy2  cups  egg  whites  (about  12) 

1  f2  teaspoons  cream  tartar 
1/3  teaspoon  salt 
1  y2  teaspoons  vanilla 
y2  teaspoon  almond  extract 
1  cup  granulated  sugar 

Sift  together  three  times  the  sifted 
flour  and  sifted  confectioners’  sugar 
and  set  aside  while  beating  the  egg 
whites.  Beat  egg  whites  with  a  wire 
whip  until  foamy.  Beat  in  the  cream  of 
tartar,  salt,  vanilla,  and  almond  ex¬ 
tract.  Add  the  granulated  sugar  gradu¬ 
ally,  about  2  tablespoons  at  a  time, 
while  continuing  to  beat  the  whites. 
Beat  until  the  meringue  holds  stiff 
peaks.  Sift  the  flour  mixture  over  the 
meringue  and  fold  in  carefully  until 
just  well  blended.  Put  the  hatter  into 
an  angel  food  (tube)  pan  and  then 
cut  through  batter  with  knife  to  re¬ 
move  any  air  bubbles.  Bake  in  a  quick, 
moderate  oven  (375°)  30  to  35  min¬ 
utes.  Invert  pan  to  cool.  When  cake  is 
cool,  carefully  remove  it  from  the  pan. 

Quick  Breads  Master  Mix 

Several  County  Home  Demonstration 
exhibits  at  the  Fair  featured  food.  You 
might  like  to  use  this  master  mix  for 
quick  breads  demonstrated  by  Orange 
County: 

MASTER  MIX  FOR  QUICK  BREADS 

14  cup  double  acting  baking  powder 

1  tablespoon  salt 

2  teaspoons  cream  tartar 
1/4  cup  sugar 

9  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
2  cups  hydrogenated  shortening 

Stir  baking  powder,  salt,  cream  of 
tartar,  and  sugar  into  the  flour  and 
sift  together  three  times  into  a  large 
bowl.  Cut  in  the  shortening  until  the 
mix  is  consistency  of  cornmeal.  Store 
in  covered  containers  at  room  temper¬ 
ature.  To  measure  MIX,  pile  it  lightly 
into  cup  with  a  spoon  and  level  off. 

Biscuits:  (18  two-inch).  Make  a 
“well”  in  3  cups  of  MIX  and  add  % 
cup  milk  all  at  once.  Stir  about  15 
strokes  and  then  knead  15  strokes  on 
lightly  floured  board.  Roll  x/2-  inch 
thick,  cut,  bake  on  cookie  sheet  at 
425°  to  450°  for  12  to  15  minutes. 

Muffins:  (12  mediunl).  Blend  2  table¬ 
spoons  sugar  with  3  cups  MIX.  Com¬ 
bine  1  slightly  beaten  egg  with  1  cup 
milk  and  add  to  MIX.  Stir  until  flour 
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is  just  moistened,  about  15  stroke 
Bake  in  greased  muffin  tins  at  400 
about  25  minutes. 

Coffee  Cake:  (1  8x8-inch).  Blend  1 
cup  sugar  with  2%  cups  MIX.  Con 
bine  1  beaten  egg  and  %  cup  milk,  an 
blend  into  MIX  and  sugar  with  mixei 
about  1  minute  at  low  speed.  Pour  bat 
ter  in  greased  pan  and  spread  with 
tablespoons  softened  butter.  Sift  ovi 
top  %  cup  brown  sugar  mixed  with 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  and  add  y4  cu 
chopped  nuts,  if  desired.  Bake  at  400 
about  25  minutes. 

Yellow  Cake:  (two  8-inch  layers 
Stir  1)4  cups  sugar  into  3  cups  MD 
Combine  1  cup  milk,  2  eggs,  and 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Stir  y2  of  the  con 
bined  liquids  into  the  MIX  and  suga 
and  beat  2  minutes  by  hand  or  at  lo: 
speed  with  mixer.  Scrape  bowl  and  ad 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is 

fear  itself. 

— Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

remaining  liquid  and  beat  two  minute 
longer.  Pour  into  greased  wax-paper 
lined  cake  tins.  Bake  at  375°  about  2\ 
minutes  or  until  cakes  begin  to  shrinl 
from  sides.  Cool  20  minutes  on  cooling 
rack  before  removing  cakes  from  tins 

Maple  Pumpkin  Pie 

Pumpkin  pie  time  is  just  around  thi 
corner.  The  following  maple-flavorei 
pumpkin  pie  is  one  of  a  series  of  new 
recipes  developed  recently  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Experiment  Station.  F01 
this  recipe,  the  less  expensive,  darker 
and  more  flavorful  maple  sirup  prove! 
best  (as  is  true  for  all  maple  flavoret 
cooked  products). 

MAPLE  PUMPKIN  PIE 

9  to  10-inch  pie  shell 

1  cup  cooked  or  canned  pumpkin 

1  tablespoon  cornstarch 
y2  teaspoon  cinnamon 
y2  teaspoon  nutmeg 
1/3  cup  sugar 
l/4  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  melted  butter 
y2  cup  milk 

1 1/3  cups  maple  sirup 

2  eggs,  beaten 

Sift  into  pumpkin  the  cornstarch, 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  sugar,  and  salt  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Add  melted  butter, 
milk,  and  maple  sirup  and  mix  well. 
Stir  in  beaten  eggs.  Pour  into  9-  to 
10-inch  pie  shell  and  bake  15  minutes 
at  450°.  Then  lower  to  325°.  Continue 
baking  40  minutes  until  done. 

A  free  copy  of  other  recipes  featur¬ 
ing  maple  sirup  may  be  obtained  from 
the  New  Hampshii’e  Planning  and  De¬ 
velopment  Commission,  Concord.  New 
Hampshire.  Enclose  stamp  for  mailing, 

October  Plentifuls 

Apples,  cheese,  tender  young  chick¬ 
en  (broilers  and  fryers),  beef  and  pork, 
small  and  medium  eggs,  potatoes,  can¬ 
ned  ripe  olives,  peanut  butter  anuj 
honey  are  foods  to  feature  in  October, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  0 
Agriculture.  For  big  dinners  in  your 
locality,  there  are  good  buys  in  insti¬ 
tutional  size  containers  of  frozen  am 
canned  berries,  including  strawberries, 
blueberries,  blackberries,  raspberries. 
The  Department  suggests  this  casser¬ 
ole  with  three  of  October’s  plentifu 
foods:  potatoes,  ham,  and  cheese. 

POTATOES  AND  HAM  WITH  CHEESE  SAlKE 

Melt  1  tablespoon  fat  and  blend  ij1 
2  tablespoons  flour,  1  teaspoon  sa  > 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Add  1  cup  mi  I 
slowly  and  cook  with  stirring  ur* 1 
thickened.  Remove  from  stove  and  a 
y2  cup  thinly  shaved  processed  cheese- 
Put  alternate  layers  of  2  cups  dice « 
cooked  potatoes  and  1  cup  diced,  co<L 
ed  ham  in  a  greased  baking  dish.  P°l 
the  cheese  sauce  over  top.  Cover  a 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375  1 
minutes.  Remove  cover  and  bake 
minutes  longer.  Serves  4. 
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The  Home  Gardener 


By  NENETZIN  WHITE 

'The  Girl  With  the  Green  Thumb' 


o 


,  CTOBER’S  the 
month  of  the 
year  when  we  can 
bring  in  the  house 
plants,  store  our 
glads,  dahlias,  can- 
nas  and  other  sum¬ 
mer  flowering 
bulbs,  and  perhaps 
make  up  a  few  at¬ 
tractive  fall  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the 
house.  It’s  the 
month  to  harvest 

Ij  glory  of  the  vegetable  garden,  too, 
that  we  can  continue  to  enjoy  its 
|ty  when  the  snow  blows  cold  and 


S"A11  of  your  house  plants  that  have 
en  luxuriating  outdoors  for  the  sum- 
should  be  brought  in  now.  You  can 
en  salvage  a  few  of  your  more  ra¬ 
rest  annuals  .  .  .  and  by  all  means  pot 
a  few  herbs!  For  these,  I  like  my 
e^?!al  seed  starting  trays,  which  are 
Jst  perfect  on  my  kitchen  windows.  A 
^■uple  of  sprigs  of  these  herbs  added 
a  pot  roast  makes  a  dish  for  a  king. 

In  lifting  these  plants,  get  a  good 
ot  ball,  and  pot  in  a  commercial  pot- 
ig  mixture  or  rich  garden  loam  mixed 
m mt  %  soil  to  y3  peat  moss  or  ver- 
iculite.  There  are  some  delightful 
ff  pottery  containers  with  simple 

Isical  designs  in  new  colors  (you 
lid  see  the  pink  ones),  and  within 
f  pocketbook.  I  find  it  easier  and 
ttier  sometimes  to  put  several 
|ints  in  one  large  harmonious  con- 
liner. 

Have  you  ever  made  a  fall  dried  ar- 
mgement?  There  are  many  charming 
«ds,  perhaps  along  the  garden  edges, 
®  roadside,  or  wherever  you  have  let 
little  area  go  wild.  Cut  these,  hang 
dry,  and  then  arrange  them  for  a 
light  through  the  whole  winter.  Usu- 
iy  1  spice  mine  up  with  the  addition 
an  exotic  wood  rose,  yucca  nuts, 
aw  flowers,  Of  a  smidge  of  pepper 
ass.  These  are  inexpensive  and  avail- 
“e  at  any  good  garden  store. 

^■Most  of  you  know  about  the  storage 
*  your  food  crops,  but  here  are  a  few 
[?s  I  do  to  extend  our  vegetable 

Iason-  I  hang  a  few  of  my  best  to- 
lto  vines  by  the  roots  from  the  cellar 
and  also  I  wrap  a  few  dozen 
the  near  ripe  fruit  in  newspapers 
l(l  lay  on  open  shelves  in  the  fruit 
Hah  It’s  surprising  how  long  they 
And  those  yummy  fried  green 
'riatoes !  They  are  so  delicious  that  I 
fays  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
risive.  (i’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  my 
!C>pe  if  you  want  it.) 

Hull  up  your  brussel  sprouts  late  in 
ie  (all  and  store  upside  down  in  bush- 
baskets  (packed  loosely) — and  I’ll 
y°u  can  have  brussel  sprouts  for 
hstmas  dinner!  My  brother-in-law 
s  a  recipe  for  brussel  sprouts  that 
lould  even  make  an  Englishman  want 
°[e'  Let  me  know  if  you  would  like 
1  aave  it. 

Pr'ng  Flowering  Bulbs 

Ifhe  first  sign  of  spring  will  be  from 
fr  sPring  flowering  bulbs  —  snow- 
rPs,  crocus,  winter  aconite,  grape 
rcmths,  narcissi,  daffodils,  jonquils, 
'acinths  and  tulips,  from  the  small 
anical  ones  to  the  stately  Darwins. 
Every  spring  ,1  go  through  the  same 
?Ument  with  myself.  I  want  to  bring 
first  breath  of  spring  into  the 
■ ,  ~~  and  yet  the  blooms  are  so  de- 

ne  fhl  in  the  garden.  It  seems  that 
L.°%  answer  is  to  plant  a  few  more 
*  s  each  year,  take  good  care  of 
’  and  then  enjoy  them  both  in  and 
1  of  the  house. 


Most 


F°ri 


°f  these  bulbs  are  imported 


Holland  and  are  available  from 


September  on.  The  flowers  are  pre¬ 
formed  in  the  bulbs,  and  the  largest 
bulbs  are  by  far  your  best  buy.  Don’t 
be  trapped  by  advertisements  in  centi¬ 
meters.  A  good  size  tulip  bulb  should  be 
5  to  6  inches  around,  and  with  practi¬ 
cally  no  care  it  will  blossom  the  first 
spring.  With  a  little  care,  you  can  have 
these  prime  blooms  for  many  years. 

Plant  them  in  the  fall  in  a  sunny, 
well  drained  spot.  The  depth  planting 
charts  should  be  available  wherever 
you  buy  your  bulbs.  Follow  directions, 
but  in  this  area  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  we 
find  that  if  the  drainage  is  good,  tulips 
last  many  more  years  if  planted  12”  to 
18”  deep. 

Most  of  the  earliest  or  botanical  tu¬ 
lips  do  not  last  as  many  years  as  the 
later,  larger  varieties,  but  are  so 
charming  that  you  will  want  a  few 
clumps.  In  this  class,  most  of  you  know 
Red  Emperor,  and  now  there  is  a  love¬ 
ly  White  Emperor — or  try  my  very  fa¬ 
vorite  Praestens  Fusilier.  This  has  4 
to  6  blossoms  on  one  stem,  and  is  an 
outstanding  brilliant  scarlet. 

The  newer  bulbs  are  usually  a  bit 
more  expensive,  but  delightfully  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  improvements  on  older 
types.  Most  garden  stores  show  color 
pictures  of  each  of  the  varieties  of 
bulbs  above  the  bin.  Three  new  Dar¬ 
wins  are:  Artist,  pointed,  recurved  pet¬ 
als  in  a  distinctively  different  rose-red 
and  olive  green;  Silver  Wedding  —  a 
really  clear  yellow  Darwin;  and  Hol¬ 
land's  Glory,  the  largest  and  brightest 
red  I’ve  ever  seen. 

Plant  your  bulbs  at  the  proper  depth, 
with  a  pinch  of  bone  meal  under  them 
but  not  in  contact  with  the  bulb,  and  a 
sprinkle  of  chlordane  will  insure  not 
only  against  rodent  damage  but  grub 
and  wireworm  damage,  too.  Yes,  moles, 
squirrels,  chipmunks  and  field  mice  will 
frequently  eat  a  whole  planting. 

If  you  have  borders,  plgnt  your  bulbs 
in  drifts  (oval  shaped  groups)  with 
as  many  as  your  purse  will  let  you  have 
in  each  clump.  I  think  these  drifts  are 
best  if  you  keep  each  one  a  solid  color, 
and  plant  the  bulbs  at  least  half  way 
back  in  the  border.  Then  your  other 
plants  will  cover  the  foliage  as  it  yel¬ 
lows  and  dies. 

It  is  important  to  leave  all  foliage 
to  ripen,  but  be  sure  to  cut  off  flower 
heads  before  they  go  to  seed.  The  man¬ 
ufacture  of  seed  greatly  depletes  a 
bulb,  and  consequently  the  bloom  the 
following  year  is  weak  and  small. 
Clean  cultivation;  a  top  dressing  of 
bone  meal,  spring  and  fall;  and  your 
spring  beauty  should  be  with  you  for 
many  years! 

Lawns 

Keep  mowing  in  October,  but  set 
your  mower  as  fiigh  as  possible.  Large 
accumulations  of  leaves  should  be  rak¬ 
ed  off,  or  macerated  by  a  rotary  mower 
with  a  leaf  grinder.  Dense  mats  of 
long  grass  or  layers  of  leaves  may 
cause  snow  mold  or  other  fungus  dis¬ 
ease. 

Remember,  you  can  plant  a  fall  lawn 
just  as  long  as  you  can  rake  the  soil. 
Grass,  as  you  may  know,  is  basically 
a  cool  weather  plant;  consequently,  it’s 
not  too  late  now  to  feed  your  lawn.  The 
food  not  utilized  right  now  will  remain 
until  early  spring,  when  it  will  get  your 
grass  off  to  a  flying  start. 

I  enjoyed  hearing  from  a  number  of 
home  gardeners  last  month  after  my 
first  article  was  published  in  American 
AGRICULTURIST.  Don’t  forget  my  ad¬ 
dress,  if  you  want  to  send  me  your 
^garden  questions,  or  if  you  would  like 
to  have  the  recipes  I  mentioned  above: 
Mrs.  Nenetzin  White,  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  Box  367-G,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 
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Highlights  of  design,  engineering 
and  construction  features  of  the 
recently  introduced  Allis-Chaimers 
G-226  portable,  lightweight  genera¬ 
tor  set  are  covered  in  a  new  cata¬ 
log,  BU-412,  now  available  from  the 
Engine  Material  Handling  Division, 
ALLIS  -  CHALMERS  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  .Milwaukee,  Wis.  Included  are 
sketches  showing  in-use  application 
of  the  unit,  engine  cutaways,  and 
photographs  of  numerous  important 
components  that  provide  long  life  and 
economical  operation.  Specifications 
of  the  basic  generator  set  are  also 
included. 

Dr.  William  H.  Martin,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  director  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Rutgers  University,  has  announced 
receipt  of  $30,000  from  the  G.L.F.  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  INC.  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  further  support  of  research  at  the 
Station.  He  said  receipt  of  the  grant 
will  permit  continuation  of  several  re¬ 
search  projects  previously  supported 
by  G.L.F.  and  the  initiation  of  re¬ 
search  on  four  additional  problems  of 
special  significance  to  New  Jersey  ag¬ 
riculture. 

Eighteen  inch  trees  in  18  seconds  is 
the  speed  of  the  new  low-cost  Zip 
chain  saw  just  announced  by  HOME- 
LITE,  Port  Chester,  New  York.  The 
direct  drive  Zip,  is  Homelite's  answer 
to  the  need  for  an  inexpensive,  high 
quality  chain  saw  for  use  on  farms, 
ranches  and  estates  or  for  use  by 
campers,  hunters  and  fishermen.  The 
18  lb.  Zip  has  enough  dependable 
power  to  fell  trees  up  to  three  feet  in 
diameter  quickly  and  easily.  Blade 
sizes  range  from  12  to  21  inches.  For 
further  information,  write:  Homelite, 
Port  Chester,  New  York. 

A  new  booklet  entitled  “How  to  Get 
the  Most  out  of  Legume  Inoculants,” 
is  available  from  the  NITRAGIN 
CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  A. A.,  Sta.  F-P.O. 
Box  186,  Milwaukee  9,  Wis.  Includes 
information  on  how  to  inoculate 
through  any  of  four  different  meth¬ 
ods.  Describes  new  way  using  new 
protective  and  sticking  agent  such  as 
Nitra-Coat. 

A  new  crawler-mounted  Utility 
trenching  and  loading  machine  in  the 
low-price  field  is  now  being  offered 
by  the  J.  I.  CASE  COMPANY,  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  Designated  as  Mode!  310 
Crawler-Backhoe-Loader,  the  basic 
tractor  develops  30  drawbar  horse¬ 
power  and  up  to  5,690  lbs.  pull-  or 
push-power.  Case-built  backhoe  and 
loader  are  operated  by  hydraulic 
power  supplied  by  tractor-mounted 
pump.  The  entire  "matched"  unit  is 
manufactured  and  warranted  by  J.  I. 
Case  Company. 


Farmers  with  McCormick  2-MH 
corn  pickers  can  now  equip  their 
pickers  to  shell  corn  in  the  field 
through  the  use  of  the  new  McCor¬ 
mick  No.  10  corn  sheller  attachment, 
just  announced  by  INTERNATION¬ 
AL  HARVESTER  COMPANY. 

Once  the  sheller  is  mounted  on  the 
picker,  the  operator  can  switch  back 
and  forth  from  shelling  to  picking  ear 
corn  without  removing  the  sheller. 
Less  than  10  minutes  are  required  to 
change  from  one  method  to  the  other. 

Plans  for  the  coming  year  and  new 
facilities  of  BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM 
were  outlined  to  125  hatchery  peo¬ 
ple  from  United  States  and  Canada  at 
a  2-day  Franchise  School  in  July  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  annual  affair  is 
held  to  acquaint  the  58  Babcock 
franchised  hatcheries  with  the  firm's 
latest  programs  and  developments. 
Each  of  the  franchised  hatcheries  is 
authorized  to  produce  genuine  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies. 

What  are  the  most  economical  corn 
harvesting,  drying,  and  storing  meth¬ 
ods  for  your  farm?  In  a  colorful  new 
40-page  educational  booklet  on  the 
modern  picker-sheller  system  written 
for  John  Deere  by  Benson  J.  Lamp, 
Jr.,  Department  of  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering,  Ohio  State  University, 
you’ll  see  that  10  per  cent  more  corn 
harvested  by  cutting  losses  may  mean 
a  third  more  profit.  For  a  free  copy 
of  the  booklet— “Harvesting,  drying, 
storing  .  .  .  with  the  Modern  Picker- 
Sheller  System”  —  write  to  JOHN 
DEERE,  Dept.  A. A.,  Moline,  Ill. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Czarnetzky,  Dean  of 
Agricultural  Education  at  The  William 
H.  Miner  Agricultural  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  Chazy,  New  York,  has  been 
named  as  Nutrition  Consultant  for 
INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP., 
Waverly,  New  York.  ISF  President 
J.  G.  Forest  said  of  the  appointment: 
"With  his  knowledge  of  the  field.  Dr. 
Czarnetzky  will  be  a  key  man  in 
maintaining  company  standards  of 
meeting  the  constant  nutritional 
changes  in  stock  feeding  and  in  the 
development  of  new  products." 

“Home  Meat  Curing  Made  Easy” 
is  the  title  of  a  new  69  page  book 
just  released  by  the  MORTON  SALT 
COMPANY.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
only  books  in  the  world  to  cover  the 
subject  of  homq  meat  curing  in  such 
a  comprehensive  fashion.  It  covers 
everything  from  butchering  hogs  and 
curing  hams  to  making  corned  beef 
and  cured  smoked  turkey.  It  also  has 
sections  on  game  and  fish.  This 
booklet  is  available  by  mailing  25c 
to  the  Morton  Salt  Company,  P.  O. 
Box  781,  Chicago  90,  Illinois. 


Numerous  improvements  in  the  261  cu.  in.  150  hp.  six  cylinder  engine  provide 
greater  durability  in  this  "Viking"  medium-duty  stake  truck,  one  of  139 
models  offered  by  Chevrolet  in  its  1959  line.  Changes  include  heavier  pistons 
with  thicker  domes  and  steel  inserts  for  greater  strength  and  longer  life, 
aluminum-coated  intake  valve  faces  for  reduced  wear  on  both  valve  seat 
and  face,  full-flow  oil  filter,  and  a  new  thermostatically  controlled  by-pass 
cooling  system.  Also  available  as  optional  equipment  are  two  V8's  of  160 
and  175  hp.,  five-speed  synchromesh  or  Powermatic  transmission,  and  two- 
speed  axle. 
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Awards  For  Youths  in  Northeast 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 


Muriel  Burdeau 


Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Central  Sandra  Gilbert 
High  School,  Windsor 

Allegany  Central  School  Elizabeth  Pisconski 
Altmar- Parish- Williams  town 
Central  School,  Parish 
Altona  Central  School 
Andes  Central  School 
Andover  Central  School 
Andrew  S.  Draper  Central  School 
Schenevus 

Arcade  Central  School 
Arkport  Central  School 
Arlington  Central  School 
Poughkeepsie 
Avoca  Central  School 
Bainbridge  Central  School 
Ballston  Spa  High  School 
Barker  Central  School 


Richard  Winch 


Helen  Quinton 


Richard  Wright 
Martha  Salzer 


Belfast  Central  School 
Belleville  Central  School 
Bemus  Point  Central  School 
Berne-Knox  Central  School 
Berne 

Bethlehem  Central  Sr.  High 
School,  Delmar 

Boonville  Central  School  Harland  Barringer 

Margarite  Betsinger 
Bridgewater  Central  School 
Brockport  High  School 

Brocton  Central  School  Richard  Van  Wey 

Brookfield  Central  School 
Brushton-Moira  Central  School 

Brushton  Carol  Reome 

Byron-Bergen  Central  School 
Caledonia-Mumford  Central  School 
Caledonia 

Cambridge  Central  School 
Camden  Central  School 
Canajoharie  Central  School 
Canaseraga  Central  School 
Canisteo  Central  School 
Canton  Central  School 


Dale  Sutton 


Margaret  Mayer 


Margaret  Fields 


Alice  Brown 


Faye  LaCIair 
Dan  O’Brien 


Rex  Nollinges 
Robert  Lincoln 


Cato  Meridian  Central  School 
Cato 

Cazenovia  Central  School  Francis  Stearns 

Patricia  Richards 
Central  Square  Central  School 
Charlotte  Valley  Central  School, 

Davenport 

Chateaugay  Central  School 

Chazy  Central  Rural  School  Sandra  Donivan 
Chenango  Forks  Central  School  Glenn  Green 
Cherry  Valley  Central  School 
Chittenango  Central  School  Muriel  Brownell 
Cincinnatus  Central  School 

Clayton  Central  School  Miliicent  Brown 

Clifton  Springs  Central  School 

Clinton  Central  School 

Clymer  Central  School 

Cobleskill  Central  School  John  Bates,  Jr. 

Cohocton  Central  School 
Constableville  Central  School 
Corfu  Central  School 
Coxsackie- Athens  Central  School 
Coxsackie 

Crown  Point  Central  School 
Delevan-Machias  Central  School, 

Machias 

Delaware  Academy  and  Central 
School,  Delhi 

Delaware  Literary  Institute  and 
Franklin  Central  School, 

Franklin 

Deposit  Central  School 
De  Ruyter  Central  School 
Downsville  Central  School 
Dryden  Central  School 
Dundee  Central  School 
Earlville  Central  School 
East  Aurora  High  School 
East  Pembroke  Central  School 
Eastport  High  School 
Eden  Central  School 
Edwards  Central  School 
Elba  Central  School 
Ellenburg  Central  School 
Ellicottville  Central  School 
Fabius  Central  School 
Falconer  Central  School 
Fayetteville-Manlius  Central 
School,  Fayetteville 
Fillmore  Central  School 
Fonda-Fultonville  Central  School 
Fonda 

Forestville  Central  School 
Fort  Plain  Central  School 
Franklin  Academy,  Malone 
Fredonia  High  School 
Frewsburg  Central  School 
Galway  Central  School 
General  Martin  Central 
School,  Glenfield 
Geneva  High  School 
Genoa  Central  School 
Georgetown  Central  School 
Gilbertsville  Central  School 

Mary  Lou  Von  Vranken 
Gilboa-Conesville  Central  School,  Clara  Castle 
Gilboa 

Goshen  Central  School  Stanley  Kozareski 

Gouverneur  High  School 

Gowanda  Central  School 

Greenville  Central  Rural  School 

Greenwich  Central  School 

Greenwood  Central  School 

Groton  Central  School  Russell  DeMond 

Guilford  Central  School 
Hadley-Luzerne  Central  School, 

Lake  Luzerne 
Hamilton  Central  School 
Hammond  Central  School 
Hancock  Central  School 
Hannibal  Central  School 
Harpursville  Central  School 
Hartford  Central  School 
Haverling  Central  School, 

Bath 

Heatly  High  School 
Green  Island 

Henderson  Central  School 
Heuvelton  Central  School 
Holland  Central  School 
Holley  Central  School 
Homer  Central  School 
Honeoye  Central  School 
Horicon  Central  School, 

Brant  Lake 

Horseheads  Central  School 
Hounsfield  Central  School, 

Sackets  Harbor 
Interlaken  Central  School 


Harold  Bombard 


Francis  Capron 
Julia  Laribee 
Allene  Sue  Owen 
Ann  Wheeler 
Anne  Marie  Utter 
William  Musson 


Arlene  Zimmer 
Gertrude  Seymour 


Joan  Wilson 


Sheila  J.  Coons 


Joanne  Blair 


Iroquois  Central  School, 

Elma 

Ithaca  High  School 
Jamesville-Dewitt'  High  School. 

Dewitt 

Jasper  Central  School  Joyce  Schnick 

Jordan  Central  School 

Kendall  Central  School  George  Heidemann 

King  Ferry  Central  School 

Knox  Memorial  Central  School,  Alice  Webb 
Russell 

LaFargeville  Central  School 

LaFayette  Central  School  Judy  Burghardt 

Lake  Shore  Central  School  Marcia  Flewelling 
Angola 

Leavenworth  Central  School 
Wolcott 

LeRoy  Central  School  Richard  Crnkovich 

Letchworth  Central  School,  Dorothy  Beardsley 
Gainesville 

Lima  High  School  * 

Lisbon  Central  School  Marilyn  LaRue 

Little  Valley  Central  School  Becky  L.  Milks 
Livonia, Central  School 

Lockport  Sr.  High  School  Judy  R.  Slaght 

Lowville  Academy  and  Central  School 
Lyndonville  Central  School 
Lyons  High  School 
Madison  Central  School 
Madrid-Waddington  Central 
School,  Madrid 
Malverne  High  School 
Marlboro  Central  School 


Maybrook  High  School 
Mayville  Central  School 
Medina  High  School 
Mexico  Academy  and  Central 
School 

Middleburgh  Central  School 
Middlesex  Valley  Central  School, 
Rushville 

Middletown  High  School 
Milford  Central  School 


Dave  Evans 
Carol  Liscum 


Carl  Cox 
Herbert  Olmsted 
Nancy  Galbreth 


Gertrude  Miller 


Fred  Parish 


Louise  Campbell 


Dora  Hall 


Mohawk  Central  School 

Montgomery  High  School  - 

Mooers  Central  School  Carolyn  Anne  Davison 
Moravia  Central  School 
Moriah  High  School 
Morristown  Central  School 
Mynderse  Academy, 

Seneca  Falls 
Naples  Central  School 
Newark  Valley  Central 
School 

New  Berlin  Central  School 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind, 

Batavia 

North  Collins  Central  School 
Northside  High  School, 

Corning 

North  Syracuse  Central  School  Ronald  Lewis 
North  Rose  Central  School 
Norwood-Norfolk  Central  School, 

Norwood 

Nunda  Central  School.  Charles  Couture 

Oakfield- Alabama  Central  School, 

Oakfield 

Ockawamick  Central  School  Vera  Teetsell 

Philmont 

Odessa  Central  School 

Oneonta  High  School  Leona  Van  Hoesen 

Oppenheim-Ephratah  Central  School, 

St.  Johnsville 
Otego  Central  "School 

Ovid  Central  School  Richard  Jacot 

Sandra  Tanner 

Apalachin  Central  School,  Owego 
Oxford  Academy  and  Central  School 
Palmyra-Macedon  High  School,  Palmyra 
Parishville-Hopkinton  Central  School, 
Parishville 

Penfield  Central  School 
Penn  Yan  Central  School 
Peru  Central  School 
Phelps  Central  School 
Poland  Central  School 
Port  Byron  Central  School 
Portville  Central  School 
Prattsburg  Central  School 
Pulaski  Academy  and  Central  School 
Randolph  Central  School 

Ravena-Coeymans-Selkirk  Central  School, 
Ravena 

Red  Hook  Central  School  Ann  Marie  Horak 

Richburg  Central  School 

Richfield  Springs  Central  School 

Richmondville  Central  School  John  Butler 

Romulus  Central  School 

Roxbury  Central  School 

Royalton-Hartland  Central  School, 

Middleport 

Saint  Johnsville  Central  School 
Salmon  River  Central  School, 

Fort  Covington 
Sandy  Creek  Central  School 

Saranac  Central  School  Joanne  LaPloate 

Sauquoit  Valley  Central  School  Richard  Crowe 
Schoharie  Central  School 

Schroon  Lake  Central  School  Dorothy  Bessey 
Scio  Central  School 
Schuylerville  Central  School 
Seneca-Gorham-Potter  Central  School, 

Gorham 

Sewanhaka  High  School, 

Floral  Park 

Sharon  Springs  Central 
School 

Shenandehowa  High  School, 

Elnora 

Sherburne  Central  School 

Sherman  Central  School  Mary  Ann  Bessell 
Sidney  Centra]  School  Phillin  (Joel  Taber 

Skaneateles  Central  School  Roger  Grinnell 
Sodus  Central  School 

South  Glens  Falls  Mary  Louise  McBride 

Central  School 

South  Kortright  Central  Richard  Milewski 


Joan  Henderson 
Ronald  Lachut 


Harold  Bixby 


Daniel  Baron 


Arnold  Mereness 


Priscilla  Briggs 
James  A.  Wightman 


Sandra  Barkley 
Patricia  Haslauer 


School 

South  New  Berlin 
Central  School 
Spencer  Central  School 
S.  S.  Seward  Institute, 

Florida 

Stamford  Central  School 
Stockbridge  Valiev  Central 
School,  Munnsville 
Suffern  High  School 
Summit  High  School 
Trounsburg  Central  School 
Trumansburg  Central  School  Deborah  Holland 
Truxton  Central  School  Lurv  B.  Bartholomew 
Union  Sorings  Central  School 
Van  Hornesville  Central  School 
Vernon- Verona-Sherrill  Central  School, 

Verona 


Ethel  Reed 


Victor  Central  School 
Virgil  Central  School 
Cortland 

Wallkill  Central  School 
Walton  Central  School 
Warsaw  Central  School 
Warwick  Valley  Central 
School,  Warwick 
Washington  Academy, 

Salem 

Washingtonville  High  School 
Waterloo  High  School 
Waterville  Central  School 
Waverly  Senior  High  School 
Wayland  Central  School 
Wayne  Central  School 
Webster  Central  School 
Wellsville  Central  High  School 
West  Genesee  Central  School, 
Camillus 

Westfield  Academy  and  Central 
School 

West  Leyden  Central  School 
Westmoreland  Central  School 
West  Winfield  Central  School 
Wheelerville  Union  Free  School 
Caroga  Lake 
Whitesboro  High  School 
Whitesville  Central  School 
Willsboro  Central  School 
Worcester  Central  School 


Patricia  Carr 


Joan  Mapes 


Wyoming  Central  School 


CONNECTICUT 


David  Kingston 


Joan  McMullen 
Peter  Henry 


Nathan  Mack 


East  Greenwich  High  School 
Housatonic  Valley  Regional 
High  School,  Falls  Village 
Killingly  High  School 
Danielson 

Southington  High  School 
Tourtellotte  Memorial  High 
North  Grosvenordale 
Wamogo  Regional  High 
School,  Litchfield 


MAINE 


Anson  Academy,  North  Anson 
Ashland  Community  High  T.  Robert  Graham 
School, 

Caribou  High  School 
Corinna  Union  Academy 
Dexter  High  School 
East  Corinth  Academy 


Easton  High  School 
Ellsworth  High  School 
Erskine  Academy 
South  China 

Farmington  High  School 
George  Stevens  Academy 
Blue  Hill 
Gould  Academy 
Bethel 

Hodgdon  High  School 
Jonesport  High  School 
Kennebunk  High  School 
Lawrence  High  School, 
Fairfield 
Lee  Academy 
Limestone  High  School 
Mapleton  High  School 
Monmouth  Academy 
Newport  High  School 
Norway  High  School 
Old  Town  High  School 
Sanford  High  School 
Sumner  High  School, 

E.  Sullivan 

Stratton  High  School 
Washburn  High  School 
Waterville  Senior  High 
School 


Allen  Brown 
Ellen  Nelson 
Travis  Thomas 
Mary  Jane  Noyes 
Richard  Wheeler 


Rose  Emmons 


John  Whitney 
Arnold  Frechette 


Barbara  Nile 


Jeannette  Rossignol 


Bruce  High  School 
Westernport 
Southern  High  School 
Oakland 
Walkersville  High  School 
Worcester  High  School 
Newark 

MASSACHUSETTS 


MARYLAND 

Angie  Gales  Burgess 


Barbara  Kreyenbuhl 


Robert  V.  Mitchell 


Gail  Murphy 
Edna  Waskiewicz 


Agawam  High  School 
Arms  Academy 
Shelburne  Falls 
Bhrnstable  High  School 
Hyannis 

Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
Segreganset 
Groton  High  School 
Honkins  Academy 
Hadley 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 
Lawrence  High  School 
Falmouth 

Narragansett  Regional  High  School, 
Baldwinville  „ 

Norfolk  County  Agricul-  Frederick  O.  Karle 
tural  School.  Walpole 
North  Brookfield  High  School 
Pioneer  Valley  Regional  High  School, 
Northfield 

Raloh  C.  Mahar  Regional  High  School. 

Orange 

Wachusett  Regional  High  School, 

Holden 

West  Bridgewater  High  School, 

Westfield  High  School 
Westport  High  School 

Williams  High  School.  William  M.  Goddard 
Stockbridge 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Apnleton  Academy 
New  Ipswich 
Charleston  High  School 
Coe  Brown  Northwood  Academy, 
Northwood  Center 
Colebrook  Academy 
Enfield  High  School 
Hookinton  High  School, 
Contoocook 

Hillshoro-Deering  High  School, 
Hillsboro 

Inter-Lakes  High  School, 
Meredith 

Kenneth  High  School, 

Conwav 

Laconia  High  School 
New  Boston  High  School 
Newmarket  High  School 
Nute  High  School, 

Milton 
Orford  High  School 
Ovster  River  Cooperative  School, 
Durham 

Sanborn  Seminary 
Kingston 

Simonds  Free  High  School, 
Warner 


Beatrice  Yloneu 


Elizabeth  Hunter 


Nancy  Eldridge 


Edna  M.  AH 


Gerald  Paribelli 


William  Bagg 
Eleanor  Predmore 


Spaulding  High  School, 

Rochester 

Tilton-Northfield  High  School, 

Tilton 

Vilas  High  School,  Patricia  BatrlJ 

Alstead 

Walpole  High  School  Frederick 


NEW  JERSEY 


Bridgeton  Senior 
High  School 


Gary  Clark 


Roger  Keymel 


Charles  Wallis  Gool 
Walter  M.  GooJ 
Margaret 

Freehold  Regional  High  School 
Hunterdon  Central  High  School, 
Flemington 

Irvington  FLgh  School 
Manasquan  High  School 
Memorial  High  School,  Carol  E.  Hnffl 

Millville 

Newton  High  Theodore  Van  De  mI 

School  '  9 

Princeton  High  School  Fred  El  J 

Salem  High  School  Sarah  S.  RolJ 

Sussex  High  School 
Washington  High  School 


Judith  Paige 
Leah  Kear 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Gerald  Smith 
Linda  Finger 


Ira 


Ruby  Harrison 


Athens  Joint  High  School 
Beaver  Falls  Sr.  High  School 
Bedford  Joint  High  George  W.  Cal 

School 

Bellefonte  Area  High  School 
Berlin-Brothervalley  High  School 
Bethel  Township  High  School, 

Bethel 

Blacklick  Twp.  High  School, 

Twin  Rocks 

Blain  Union  High  School 
Blue  Ridge  Joint  School, 

New  Milford 
Boyertown  Area  High  Daniel  Gene  Si 

School 

Brockway  Area  High  School  Mike  E.  Freei 

Janet  Pal 

Brookville  Area  Joint  School  Robert  R.  Shii 
Canton  High  School  Shirley  Campi 

Central  Columbia  County  Joint  Larry 


Doris  Dei 


George  Shi 


Edward  C.  Cro' 


Terry  Pair 


Raymond  Dt 


Thomas  Kohl, 


Richard  Hoffei 


Sarah  Jane  G 


Joseph  Polovi 


High  School,  Espy 
Chestnuthiil  High  School, 

Brodheadsville 
Clarion  Joint  High  School 
Clinton  Central  School 
Coudersport  Joint  High 
School 

Cowanesque  Valley  Joint 
School,  Westfield 
Damascus  High  School 
Derry  Township  High  School 
Hershey 

Elk  Lake  Joint  Schools  Alice  LaRue 

Dimock  Carol  Smith 

Shirley  Cavanai 

Evans  City  Area  Joint  High  School 
Fort  Le  Boeuf  High  School, 

Waterford 

Gettysburg  High  School 
Governor  Mifflin  Joint 
School  Shillington 
Honesdale  High  School 
James  Buchanan  High 
School,  Mercersburg 
Jersey  Shore  Area  Joint 
High  School 

Juniata  Valley  High  School 
Alexandria 

Lackawanna  Trail  Joirft 
Schools,  Facjoryville 
Lakeview  Joint  Consolidated  School, 
Stoneboro 

Latrobe  High  School  Rita  Hackm 

Liberty  Joint  High  School 
Middleburg  Area  Joint  High  Charles  Kess 
School 

Millersburg-Upper  Paxton  High  School, 
Millersburg 

Montrose  Consolidated  School 
Mountain  View  Joint  Charles  Watk) 

Schools,  Harford 
Newport  Joint  High  School 
Northern  Bedford  County  High  School, 
Hopewell 

Northern  Cambria  Joint  Mary  Ann  Bublin 
High  School,  Barnesboro 
Northern  Potter  Joint  High  School, 
Ulysses 

Olev  Valley  Area  High  Rodger  L.  Wage 
School 

Pen  Argyl  Area  Joint  High 
School 

Peouea  Valley  High  School, 

Kinzers 

Perry  Joint  High  School, 

New  Bloomfield 
Saegertown  Area  High  School 
Shanksville-Stonycreek  Joint 
High  School,  Shanksville 
Slinoery  Rock  Area  Joint  John  J.  Hemmer 
High  School 

‘Stroudsburg  High  School  Stephen  Pra 

Sugar  Valley  Area  Joint  School, 

Loganton  , 

Susquehanna  Consolidated  Sandra  Giles 

High  School 

Tobyhanna  Twp.  High  School, 

Pocono  Pines 

Union  City  Joint  High  Leon  E.  Bars  o 

School 

Warrior  Run  Area  High  School, 
Watsontown 

West  Chester  High  School 
West  Chill’squaque  Twp.  High  School 
Montendon 

Williamsburg  High  School 
Williamsnort  Technical 
Institute 

W"a!using  Valley  Joint  High 
School 


Robert  Dur 
Robert  Ma 


Arthur  Fr 


Robert  Boyle 
Robert  Matso 


VERMONT 


Arlington  High  School 
Bradford  Academy 
Chester  High  School 


James  Arnef 
Beverly  Walks 


Dianne  Carpei>*ej 
Nancy  Whites’* 


Concord  High  School 
Derby  Academy  Nancy 

Enosburg  Falls  High  School  j 

Johnson  High  School  Ann  Desp  , 

Lyndon  Institute  Ashley  R.  i- 

Lyndon  Center  Bonnie 

Middlebury  Union  High  Jane  Marie 

School  Rradlef 

Milton  High  School  Anna  Mae  o 

Newbury  Town  Central  School 
North  Troy  High  School 
Orleans  High  School 
^Peoples  Academy 
Morrisville 
Stowe  High  School 
Vergennes  High  School 
Wallingford  High  School 
Whitingham  High  School, 

Jacksonville 


Glennard  Pur'’e! 
Rose  Ro°»  5 
Susan  Gail  Doug.*' 


4,: 
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Vac -a* wav 

SEED  CLEANER  &  GRADER 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
•  Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeza, 
i  alfalfa,  etc. 

'-USTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models. 


L  w  HANCE  MFG.  CO..  Westerville.  Ohio 


ASTHMA 

If  t 

snuffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
trv  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe  .  .  . 

htedlatl  , LTIER  asthma  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im- 
bronM,? b!esf>ed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
TRT 4T  ai  astbllla-  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold!  FREE 
tanio  bott'e  by  return  mail.  You  pay  nothing.  Send 
811  i  m'1  acMress  now  to:  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO., 
a  Frontier  Bldg.  462  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo  1.  N.  Y. 


Lerican  Agriculturist,  October  4,  1858 

SPECIAL  SALE 

IFIRESTON  E 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 

SNOW  TIRES 


UP  TO 


fully  automatic— new  econ¬ 
omy  model — takes  the  labor 
out  ol  burning  wood — pat¬ 
ented  features — owner 
endorsed. 


Write  for  free  literature 
□  HEATER  □  FURNACES 


RITEWAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

101 0E  E,  Main  Sf.  Waynesboro,  Va. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


k.» 

WITH 

K-R-O 


Why  let  rats  spread  disease  and  de¬ 
struction  on  your  property?  K-R-O 
with  Red  Squill  is  easy  to  use  .  .  .  gets 
rid  of  rats  quickly.  When  used  as  di¬ 
rected,  K-R-O  is  deadly  to  all  rats,  yet 
safe  around  children,  pets,  livestock 
and  poultry.  Available  in  Bis-Kit 
or  Powder  form  at  seed,  feed  and 
drug  stores  everywhere. 

THE  K-R-O  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Ohio 

“Pled- pipers  to 


PULLING  POWER 
NON-SKID 
SELF-CLEANING 
ACTION 

FREE  DELIVERY 


Regular 


Tubeless 


Size 

Black 

Black 

White 

670-1  5 

$20.75 

$23.00 

$27.50 

710-15 

22.65 

25.00 

29.70 

160-15 

24.55 

27.35 

32.45 

100-15 

26.80 

30.25 

35.75 

750-14 

— 

25.20 

30.25 

600-14 

— 

27.35 

33.00 

650-14 

— 

29.70 

35.20 

500-14 

— 

32.45 

39.90 

THESE  ARE  FIRST  LINE  RAYON 

FIRESTONE  TIRES 
SPECIALLY  PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
ORDER  TODAY 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

1  1562  BEDFORD  AVE.,  BROOKLYN  26,  N.  Y. 


TERRIFIC 


No  Seconds 


Charles  Kruppenbacher  watering  plants  in  the  greenhouse.  He  is  using  an  arrangement 
whereby  a  complete  fertilizer  is  mixed  with  the  water  and  largely  absorbed  through 
the  leaves.  ‘The  advantage  is  that  the  growth  can  be  controlled,  and  plants  can  be 
held  with  very  little  growth  after  they  are  ready  for  sale  by  entirely  omitting  the 
fertilizer. 


Reduce  Vegetable  Acreage 
To  Expand  Nursery  Business 


W 


HEN  GEORGE  STORY  and  his 
father  Clinton  of  Freehold, 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  decided  to 
expand  their  operations,  they 
cut  down  on  their  vegetable  acreage 
from  40  to  20  acres,  and  expanded  the 
greenhouse  crops  and  landscape  gar¬ 
dening  operation. 

The  vegetables  —  including  sweet 
corn,  tomatoes,  asparagus — and  fruit, 
vegetable  and  flower  plants  are  largely 
marketed  at  a  roadside  stand,  although 
more  and  more  buyers  are  coming  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  farm. 


A  new  venture  is  a  plastic  green¬ 
house.  Its  length  of  life  has  yet  to  be 
determined,  but  it  cost  much  less  to 
build  than  a  glass  house  of  similar  size, 
and  heating  costs  have  been  cut  in  half. 


So  far  the  Storys  are  pleased  with  it. 

Considerable  help  is  needed  for  this 
operation  during  the  summer  time.  In 
addition  to  George  and  his  father,  three 
men  are  hired,  and  on  Saturdays  the 
number  of  extra  workers  is  jumped  to 
six.  Two  girls  do  the  roadside  stand 
selling.  The  stand  is  open  the  year 
round,  but  from  Christmas  to  Easter 
only  three  days  a  week,  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  sold  in  winter  are  primarily  apples 
and  potatoes. 

The  Story  landscaping  work  is  done 
either  by  the  hour  or  on  a  contract 
basis.  It  is  amazing  how  rapidly  this 
nursery  and  landscaping  business  has 
grown,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  many 
areas  opportunities  exist  similar  to 
those  grasped  by  the  Storys. 


George  Story,  left,  and  County  Agent  William  Schumacher  standing  outside  the  new 
plastic  greenhouse.  Time  will  tell,  but  so  far  it  has  been  satisfactory. 


George  Story  with  some  of  the  coldframes  in  which  plants  are  grown.  The  soil  mixture 
for  the  coldframes  and  greenhouse  varies  with  the  plants.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sand  and  peat,  in  others  a  mixture  of  sand  and  soil  plus  25%  of  peat. 


It  pays  to  buy  new  tex¬ 
ture  dairy  feeds  and 
1959  model  poultry 
feeds  at  your  local 
G.L.F.  Service"  Agency 


WOOD’S 


Mt/lTt-JOB 

Model  30 


ROTARY  MOWER  SHREDDER 


The  most  used  machine  on  your  farm! 


High  speed  pasture  clipping — fine  mowing- 
straw  and  stubble  shredding — brush  clearing. 
Big  jobs,  small  jobs  .  .  .  spring,  summer  and 
fall,  your  all-purpose  Model  80  is  never  idle! 
Built  rugged — for  the  toughest  job! 

•  Cots  a  wide  6-2/3  ft.  swath  —  2  crop  row* 

•  Twin  blades  for  clean  cut 

•  Attach  to  any  standard  2-3  plow  tractor 

•  Cutting  height  from  ground  to  14"  high 


WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

50810  South  4th  Street  Oregon,  Illinois 


Works 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES.  GARACES. 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO, 

ChoHotte.  North  Carotin* 


(614)  34 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  4, 13 
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Ho.  Hum ! 


THE  SEASONS  have  rolled,  “the 
frost  is  on  the  punkin,”  and  fall  is 
here  again.  Vacations  are  over,  the 
small  kids  are  back  in  school  and  the 
big  ones  have  gone  in  college  or  to 
their  job. 

It’s  a  lonesome  time.  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  what  my 


friend,  the 
late  Tom  Free¬ 
stone,  told  me 
after  his  only 
son  had  just 
left  for  col¬ 
lege. 

“I  was  haul¬ 


ing  in  corn, 
said  Tom, 


“and  I  drove 
the  poor  horses  on  a  dead  run  to  the 
field  for  the  tears  ran  down  my  face 
and  it  seemed  like  my  heart  would 
burst,  but  it  didn’t  and  after  a  while, 
I  became  partly  reconciled  to  his  be¬ 
ing  away.” 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  Belle 
stood  in  the  doorway  and  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  watched  her  firstborn  son, 
little  five-year-old  Don,  going  eagerly 
down  the  road  for  his  first  day  of 
school.  He  didn’t  even  look  back  and 
maybe  that’s  the  way  it  should  he. 

We  shouldn’t  look  back  too  much. 
Instead,  we  should  fill  our  minds  and 
hearts  with  good  work  and  look  for¬ 
ward  with  anticipation.  Life  is  a  long 
time  and  like  a  book,  it  is  filled  with 
many  chapters. 


roads  in  the  early  1830’s.  Anesthetics 
were  discovered  in  the  1840’s.  You 
will  read  in  my  serial  about  the  tre¬ 
mendous  rows  that  occurred  over  their 
use.  Then  in  1849  came  the  gold  rush 
to  California. 

During  that  time  when  America  was 
young,  there  were  pplitical  and  econ¬ 
omic  controversies  in  which  Daniel 
Webster  took  a  leading  part.  When 
Andrew  Jackson  was  president  from 
1829-37,  he  proceeded  to  fill  every 
office,  great  and  small,  with  political 
henchmen.  His  handling  of  the  nation¬ 
al  finances  led  to  one  of  the  greatest 
panics  the  country  ever  saw  in  1837. 

I  have  taken  all  of  these  stirring 
events  and  many  more  and  woven  the 
characters  of  my  story  around  them. 
Daniel  Webster  is  one  of  the  charac¬ 
ters.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  read  the 
opening  chapters,  you  will  follow  the 
rapid  moving  action  of  the  story  all 
the  way  through. 


He  was  Master  of  the  National  Grange 
longer  than  any  other  Master  before 
or  since.  He  was  Master  of  his  own 
Ohio  State  Grange.  Later,  he  came  to 
Syracuse,  New  York,  to  become  the 
president  and  later  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Farmers  and  Traders 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

On  this  occasion  of  Lou’s  80th 
birthday,  leaders  of  the  Grange  and 
other  prominent  people  came  from  all 
over  America  to  help  Lou  celebrate. 
There  must  have  been  at  least  15  to 
20  state  grange  masters  present  includ¬ 
ing  Herschel  Newsom,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange. 

In  the  brief  talk  that  I  gave  on  the 
occasion,  I  told  Lou  and  his  familv 
and  all  the  big  crowd  of  his  friends 
that  I  was  sure  that  Lou  in  his  80 
years  had  traveled  with  the  years  and 
not  against  them,  and  that  the  secret 
of  his  success  in  living  and  working 
so  well  and  so  long  was  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  always  looked  ahead 
and  not  backward,  that  he  was  80 
years  young  and  not  80  years  old. 

The  great  poet,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  wrote  to  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
the  author  of  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,  on  her  70th  birthday: 

“To  be  70  years  young  is  sometimes 
far  more  cheerful  and  hopeful  than 
to  be  40  years  old.” 

Congratulations,  Lou,  for  all  that 
you  have  done  for  your  friends  and 
for  America!  Again  using  the  words  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 

“May  your  sunset  years  he  always 
youthful  and  gay”  and  filled  with  con¬ 
tinued  achievement  and  happiness. 


how  a  better  job  could  be  done. 

Several  times,  I  have  watched 
big  engines  left  running  for  considj 
able  periods  of  time  and  I  always  wJ 
der  why  the  operator  doesn’t  shut  the 
off  and  save  a  lot  of  fuel. 


Time  and  again  when  I  have  bel 
calling  on  farmers,  most  of  them  nev| 
seem  to  think  it  worth  while  to  sh 
off  their  tractor  engine  until  they  a| 
ready  again  to  resume  work.  Maybq 
am  old-fashioned,  but  I  am  sure  the 
are  some  of  these  small  savings  thJ 
would  total  up  to  a  good  many  dolhrj 
in  a  year. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 


HT  HE  BE^T  jokes  are  the  natur| 
ones,  those  that  actually  happen.] 
have  a  cousin,  Howard  Roe.  a  farm( 
who  relieves  the  monotony  and  pro! 
lems  of  life  by  a  grand  sense  of  hi 
mor.  The  other  day  he  told  me  thi^ 
story: 

A  young  man  called  selling  Bibid 
Howard  had  Bibles  enough,  but  ha 
liked  the  young  man  and  because  lie 
was  studying  for  the  ministry  and  sell 
ing  Bibles  to  help  pay  school  expenJ 
Howard  bought  one. 

Then  the  young  man  asked  if 
might  prav  with  Howard  and  his  wife, 
so  they  all  got  down  on  their  knef 
and  the  young  man  prayed  at  lengtl 
Very  pleased  with  his  sale  and  will 
himself,  he  shook  hands  very  cordia 
ly  and  started  down  the  front  stejj 
towards  the  road. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CURRY 
AND  UOUIS 


A  NEW  STORY  COMING 


DECAUSE  so  many  of  you  have  told 
me  that  you  like  my  stories,  I’m 
glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
written  another  novel  for  American 
Agriculturist.  The  first  installment 
will  start  in  the  November  1st  issue. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  drama¬ 
tic  characters  in  our  history  was 
Daniel  Webster.  He  was  born  in  1782 
just  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and 
died  in  1852  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War.  In  that  little  more 
than  a  half  century  something  was 
happening  all  the  time,  even  more  so 
than  in  the  half  century  that  we  have 
just  passed  through. 

In  1803,  Jefferson  bought  the  Louis¬ 
iana  territory  that  eventually  develop¬ 
ed  into  many  new  states  and  opened 
up  all  over  again  the  great  contro¬ 
versy  about  slavery. 

In  1807,  the  steamboat  was  discov¬ 
ered.  Read  in  my  story  the  thrilling 
experiences  of  a  man  who  rode  that 
steamboat. 

During  the  same  period,  America 
fought  another  war  with  Gpeat  Britain, 
that  of  1812.  The  Erie  Canal  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1825  but  soon  had  its  nose 
broken  because  of  the  invention  of  the 
steam  locomotive  and  the  first  rail¬ 


'T  HERE  HAVE  been  two  great 
events  lately  th^t,  as  the'  oldtimers 
used  to  say,  have  “warmed  the  cockles 
of  my  heart.” 

My  lifelong  friend  and  business 
partner,  Curry  Weatherby,  has  been 
the  circulation  manager  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  American  Agriculturist 
for  35  years.  His,  friends  and  associ¬ 
ates  took  the  occasion  of  this  35th  an¬ 
niversary  to  express  their  great  love 
and  appreciation  of  the  grand  friend 
that  Curry  is,  and  of  the  fine  job  that 
he  has  done. 

Summarizing  his  lifetime  work  in 
one  sentence,  Curry  and  his  associates 
in  their  department  have  doubled  the 
circulation  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  in  the  35  years  that  he  has  worked 
for  our  publication.  When  Curry  start¬ 
ed  on  the  job,  we  had  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  116,000  subscribers.  Now,  we 
have  228,000. 

Curry  brought  to  his  job  a  love  of 
people,  a  tremendous  enthusiasm,  and 
a  spiritual  quality  which  he  passed  on 
to  his  field  representatives  and  which 
they  in  turn  pass  on  to  you. 

Congratulations,  Curry,  for  a  great 
job  well  done!  Stay  with  us  to  keep 
American  Agriculturist  going  to 
more  and  more  homes. 


WORTH  SAVING 

I  IKE  OTHER  “sidewalk  superin¬ 
tendents,  I  stop  occasionally  to 
watch  the  big  bulldozers  tearing  out 
some  of  Ithaca’s  streets  in  order  to 
widen  and  modernize  them.  Like  other 
“superintendents”,  I,  can  always  see 


Unfortunately,  there  was  a  loo^ 
board  in  the  step.  The  fellow  caug! 
his  foot  in  it,  stumbled  forward,  ar 
the  hoard  came  up  and  hit  him 
good  hard  whack  right  where  a  span! 
ing  does  the  most  good.  Red-faced  an 
angry,  the  young  man  turned  aroun 
and  yelled  at  Howard  with  great  er 
phasis : 

“Someone  will  break  their  d—  nec 
on  that  board  yet!” 


Curry  Weatherby,  seen 
tary-treasurer  and  circula 
tion  manager  of  America 
Agriculturist.  See  article  01 
this  page. 


Q  N  THE  DAY  before  th  is  was  writ- 
ten,  Curry  and  I  went  to  Syracuse 
to  attend  the  dedication  exercises  for 
the  beautiful  new  building  of  the 
Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  to  join  with  hundreds  of 
others  in  honoring  our  longtime 
friend,  Louis  J.  Taber,  on  his  80th 
birthday. 

If  space  permitted,  I  could  write  a 
book  about  Lou  Taber’s  good  works. 


Louis  J.  Taber  honored  on 
his  80th  birthday  for  his 
lifetime  contributions  to  the 
Grange  and  to  America.  See 
article  on  this  page. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  4,  1958 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


pleasaxt  but  costly 

"On  July  1  we  answered  an  ad  in  our 
local  paper  from  a  party  in  Boston  want¬ 
ing  a  home  in  Maine.  We  had  a  house 
for  sale  so  I  wrote  him  describing  it  and 
giving  the  price. 

"About  a  week  later  a  young  man  call¬ 
ed  on  us  and  said  his  firm  in  Boston 
had  run  the  ad.  He  said  he  was  looking 
for  less  expensive  property  BUT  he  could 
supply  us  with  the  buyers  and  sellers 
catalog  which  was  published  around  the 
8th  of  the  month  and  for  $25.00  hevfelt 
sure  we  might  contact  someone  who 
would  be  interested  in  our  property. 

"It  sounded  like  a  reasonable  offer  so 
we  paid  $25.00  cash.  He  was  very  pleas¬ 
ant  and  visited  for  two  hours.  However, 
we  haven't  seen  or  heard  from  him  since, 
nor  have  we  received  a  catalog.  We  have 
written  the  Better  Business  Bureau  but, 
although  he  gave  us  a  Boston  address, 
they  have  been  unable  to  locate  him.  If 
you  can  help  in  any  way  we  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it;  if  not,  at  least  others  can  be 
warned." 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  received  a  simi¬ 
lar  letter  from  another  subscriber  in 
Maine  about  the  same  man.  Apparent¬ 
ly,  he,  or  someone  connected  with  him, 
runs  an  ad  in  local  papers  indicating 
that  a  private  party  is  interested  in 
purchasing  a  private  home  or  farm  di¬ 
rect  from  the  owner.  In  this  way  he 
lines  up  prospects  and  then  sells  them 
on  the  idea  of  paying  him  $25.00  for 
a  listing  in  a  buyers  and  sellers  cat¬ 
alog. 

Unless  the  man'  can  be  located,  there 
is  little  anyone  can  do  about  such  com¬ 
plaints,  except  to  warn  others  not  to  be 
misled.  If  a  man  with  such  a  story 
stops  at  your  fai'm,  step  to  the  phone 
and  call  the  State  Troopers!  If  they 
can’t  prove  fraud,  they  can  at  least  ad¬ 
vise  your  visitor  to  move  along! 

—  A.  A.  — 

MANY  ANSWERS 

In  our  September  6  issue  we  ran  a 
request  for  the  words  to  the  song, 
“Just  Plain  Folks,”  and  to  date  we 
have  received  over  125  answers. 

Among  them  were  a  few  requests 
for  other  songs  and  poems  and,  if  you 
can  help  any  of  the  following,  we  know 
they  will  appreciate  it.  Please  write 
them  direct. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  McGrath,  52  Jackson 
Street,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  would  like  the 
song  entitled,  “Stowaway.” 

(Mrs.  Philip  C.  Dannemann,  R.F.D.  1, 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.  requests  the 
words  to  the  song  or  poem,  “For¬ 
gotten.” 

If  you  remember  the  other  verses  to 


the  old  nursery  rhyme,  “As  I  walked 
over  the  hill  one  day,  I  listened  and 
heard  an  old  mother  sheep  say:  ‘In  all 
the  wide  world  there’s  nothing  so  sweet 
as  my  little  lamb  with  his  nimble 
feet,’  ”  please  send  them  to  Mrs.  Fay 
E.  Sweet,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y. 

Or,  if  you  know  this  poem,  “A  fox 
crept  forth  on  a  cold  still  night  and 
said  I’ll  soon  be  out  of  sight,”  write 
Mrs.  Laura  Farley,  R.F.D. ,  Avon,  Y. 

Mrs.  Dora  Tompkins,  11  Mill  Plain 
Road,  Danbury,  Conn,  would  like  to  ex¬ 
change  songs  with  anyone  with  a  col¬ 
lection.  She  is  interested  in  the  old  ver¬ 
sion  of  “Preacher  and  the  Bear”  and 
“Ragtime  Cowboy  Joe.” 

If  you  have  a  copy  of  the  book, 
“Black  Belle  Rides  the  Upland,”  which 
you  don’t  want  any  more,  would  you 
please  send  it  to  Mrs.  Edith  G.  Hill, 
Box  132,  Bristol,  Vermont? 

—  a.  a.  — 

PAC  K  SECURELY 

*  "Last  spring  I  shipped  a  TV  set  to  Flor¬ 
ida  by  Railway  Express.  I  was  there  the 
day  it  arrived  and  it  was  all  dented  and 
the  picture  glass  out.  I  had  it  insured  but 
when  I  called  the  express  office  they  said 
they  wouldn't  pay  for  it.  Is  there  anything 
you  can  do  for  us?" 

We  wrote  Railway  Express  for  our 
subscriber  and  they  advised  us  that  the 
set  was  damaged  because  it  was  not 
packed  securely  and  therefore  they 
could  not  assume  liability.  They  told 
us  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility 
to  open  every  shipment  and  check  on 
the  packing.  The  obligation  is  on  the 
part  of  the  shipper,  they  say,  to  see 
that  a  shipment  is  securely  packed. 

Next  time  you  pack  and  ship  any¬ 
thing  of  this  sort,  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  this  in  mind. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of  : 

Harriet  Wilcox  or  Harriet  Gosslin, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Ruiter.  Her 
last  known  address  was  Needham, 
Mass.,  but  it  is  believed  she  is  now  in 
California. 

❖  *  * 

Francis  Wilkie,  better  known  as 
Frank.  He  was  in  the  Army  about  6 
months  in  World  War  II.  When  last 
heard  from  he  was  in  New  York  City; 
is  known  to  have  a  sister,  married,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Connecticut. 

*  *  * 

John  Herman,  whose  last  address  was 
3  0  4  Hamilton  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Penna.  He  has  worked  in  a  steel  works 
for  many  years. 


Massachusetts  reader  wins  $25.00  reward 


American  Agriculturist  Inc. 

SAVINGS  SANK  CURDING  ITHACA,  N.Y. 

Pay.  EXACTLY  TMENTY-FIVE  AND  00/1DQ  D0T.T.ARS 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 

Mr.  N.  M.  Sampson 
Middleboro,  Mass. 

i 

REST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 

ITHACA.  NFW  T01K 


N?  34431  5(^2 

March  25 _ 1958  , 


f  25.00  • _ 

AAE8ICAX.  AGRICULTURIST  Inc. 
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COME  MONTHS  ago,  about  2:00  a.m. 
^Mr.  N.  M.  Sampson  of  Middleboro, 
Massachusetts  heard  someone  in  his 
henhouse.  He  checked  the  grounds  and 
found  a  car  parked  in  a  nearby  sand- 
Pif-  After  pulling  the  ignition  wires  he 
called  the  State  Police  barracks,  about 
two  miles  away,  and  in  about  10  min¬ 
xes  the  Troopers  arrived. 

They  were  able  to  catch  the  thieves 
before  they  left  Mr.  Sampson’s  propr 


erty  and  the  police  found  25  hens  in  the 
car.  Four  men  and  a  youth  pleaded 
guilty  before  Judge  L.  Callan,  Jr.  Three 
were  given  suspended  '-sentences;  one 
served  two  months  and  one  served  one 
month. 

We  are  glad  to  send  Mr.  Sampson  our 
$25.00  reward  and  we  congratulate  him 
for  his  foresight  in  disabling  the  car. 
Our  congratulations  also  go  to  State 
Troopers  George  B.  Hacking  and  Jo¬ 
seph  P.  Pastuch. 


I 

: 
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UPSET  TRACTOR 
KILLS  FARMER 


There  were  no  eye  witnesses  to  the  accident,  but  from  the 
position  of  the  over-turned  tractor  and  the  tire  tracks,  it 
appeared  that  Ernon  Rosenberg,  Jr.,  23,  of  Lafayette,  N.  Y., 
lost  control  of  the  machine  when  the  front  wheels  dropped  into 
a  deep  hole  as  he  rounded  a  sharp  curve.  The  tractor  rolled 
off  the  dirt  road  into  a  four-foot  embankment,  trapping  the 
young  farmer  beneath  it. 


Father  receives  $3,300.00  loss  of  life  benefits 
paid  under  son’s  policy.  W.  W.  Gaines, 
agent  from  Liverpool,  N.  Y.  delivers  the  check. 


Dear  Mr.  Gaines: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  check  which  helped  me  very 
much  in  my  time  of  need,  and  also  wish  to  thank  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  for  their  prompt  settle¬ 


ment. 


The  check  included  $300.00  added  benefits  because  the 
protection  was  renewed  promptly  every  year. 

Benefits  Recently  Paid 

A  Friend's  Name  May  Be  in  This  List 


Henry  Mahnken,  Deposit,  N.  Y . .  420.00 

Fell  off  tractor — multiple  cuts 

Dale  Anderson,  Randolph,  N.  Y .  309.58 

Spreader  dropped — injured  foot 
J.  Quincy  Bttrgman,  Locke,  N.  Y.  347.50 

Fell  from  tractor — injured  shoulder,  cuts 

John  L.  Stamp,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y .  844.24 

Caught  in  corn  picker — injured  arm 
Wallace  Horton,  Sinclairville,  N.  Y.  104.28 

Caught  in  corn  picker — fractured  hand 

John  Matejka,  Erin.  N.  Y . .  299.52 

Fell  off  tractor — injured  arm 

William  J.  Winspear,  LeRoy  N.  Y .  4800.00 

Tractor  tipped  on  insured — killed 
Arthur  Campbell,  Antwerp,  N.  Y.  112.86 

Fell  off  manure  sled — fractured  hip 

Herbert  Lamb,  Lowville,  N.  Y  .  71.43 

Tractor  accident— injured  ltead 

Theodore  Eaton,  Georgetown  N  Y .  82.14 

Thrown  from  tractor — cuts,  bruises 
Edward  Marks,  Brockport,  N.  Y.  307.14 

Thrown  from  tractor — injured  back 

Harold  Bellinger,  Fultonville,  N.^Y.  188.58 

Using  barn  cleaner — injured  hand 

Luther  Smith,  Middleport,  N.  Y.  .  400.00 

Fell  from  tractor — fractured  leg 

Theodore  Charosia,  Taberg,  N.  Y .  455.00 

Finger  caught  in  field  chopper 

Albert  Comstock,  Elbridge,  N.  Y .  511.59 

Baling  hay — multiple  cuts  and  bruises 

Francis  J.  Welling,  Hannibal,  N.  Y.  .  147.14 

Driving  wagon  -injured  scalp 
Fred  Angier,  Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y.  400.00 

Gasoline  in  iractor  exploded — burned  leg 
Mildred  Fuller,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  394.59 

Tractor  overturned — frac.  ribs,  cut  leg 


Lydia  Austin,  Potsdam,  N.  Y . . .134,28 

Tinown  from  wagon — injured  back,  chest 

Henry  Pindar.  Jr.,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y . 1350.00 

Tractor  accident — loss  of  left  eye 

Michael  Karwoski,  Sr.,  Riverhead,  N.  Y .  102.86 

Slipped  off  potato  planter — injured  ribs 

Anthony  Lipka,  Owego.  N.  Y.  . .  365.00 

Driving  tractor — injured  back 

Elmer  Drave,  Marion,  N.  Y . .  128.57 

Thrown  from  tractor — injured  shoulder 

Harry  Crans,  Dundee,  N.  Y . . 2800.00 

Tractor  accident — insured  killed 

Charles  B,obertson,  Exeter,  Me.  _ _  140.00 

Jumped  off  tractor — fractured  leg 

Robert  Capella,  Chelmsford.  Mass.  . 88.56 

Tractor  accident — injured  neck  and  shoulder 

Charles  Brady,  Newmarket,  N.  H.  .  97.14 

Caught  in  forage  harvester — fractured  finger 

William  James.  Middlebury,  Vt.  . .  155.00 

Tractor  tipped  over — fractured  leg 

Glen  Keene,  Marshfield,  Vt . .  200.00 

Thrown  from  spreader — injured  back 

John  Lenhardt,  Trenton.  N.  J.  .  331.78 

Using  rotary  mower — fractured  toes 

Robert  Baldwin,  Vernon,  N.  Y.  .  587.24 

Cleaning  field  chopper — amputated  fingers 

Ralph  Ackerson,  Blairstown.  N.  J .  549.00 

Caught  hand  in  V-belt — mangled  hand 

Leon  Ballard,  Troy,  Pa.  . . . .  660.00 

Slipped  off  tractor — injured  knee 
Doane  VonStorch,  Clarke  Summit,  Pa.  145.72 

Thrown  from  tractor — body  bruises 
Reese  Skinner.  Knoxville,  Pa.  220.37 

Fell  from  tractor — injured  shoulder,  back 

Casimir  Krayeski,  Lake  Ariel,  Pa .  65.72 

Fell  off  tractor — fractured  arm 


*Keefe  'fy.aux  Policies  IReaecved 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


SLEEPING  ALL  DAY  SUNDAY ! 


WHAT  can  you  do  when  your  husband  doesn't 
enjoy  anything  better  than  sleeping  all  day 
Sunday,  and  is  always  'too  tired'  to  have  fun  —  go 
visiting,  to  a  movie,  dancing?  What's  the  answer  for 
a  man  who  has  lost  his  strength  and  vigor  while 
still  young? 

Those  questions  used  to  worry  me  all  the  time. 
For  some  unknown  reason,  my  husband  had  been 
robbed  of  his  energy  and  vitality,  and  I  just  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  Then  I  saw  a  Vitasafe  ad  in  the 
newspaper.  It  told  how  men  —  and  women  —  may 
feel  worn-out,  nervous  and  irritable  due  to  an  easily 
corrected  deficiency  of  vitamins,  minerals  and  lipo¬ 


tropic  factors  in  their  diets. 

Thousands  of  people  had  increased  their  pep  and 
vigor  through  the  help  of  the  Vitasafe  Plan.  I  thought 
perhaps  it  could  help  my  husband,  too.  I  can  honestly 
say  that  sending  for  a  trial  supply  of  Vitasafe  High- 
Potency  Capsules  was  the  smartest  thing  I  ever  did. 
They  made  my  husband  a  new  man  —  as  happy  and 
energetic  as  when  we  were  first  married., 

If  you  want  to  help  your  husband  start  acting  like 
his  carefree  self  again,  mail  the  coupon,  below  for  a 
30-day  trial  supply  of  proven  Vitasafe  High-Potency 
Capsules,  and  watch  the  results.  Read  this  amazing 
no-risk  offer ,  and  act  at  once! 


25c  just  to  help  cover  shipping  expenses  of  this 

FREE  30  clays  supply  High-Potency  Capsules 

LIPOTROPIC  FACTORS.  MINERALS  and  VITAMINS 

Safe,  Nutritional  Formula  Containing  27  Proven  Ingredients:  Glutamic  Acid,  Choline,  Inositol,  Methionine, 
Citrus  Bioflavonoid,  11  Vitamins  (Including  Blood-Building  B-12  and  Folic  Acid)  Plus  11  Minerals 


To  prove  to  you  the  remarkable  advantages  of  the 
Vitasafe  Plan ...  we  will  send  you,  without  charge,  a 
30-day  free  supply  of  high-potency  VITASAFE  C.F. 
CAPSULES  so  you  can  discover  for  yourself  how  much 
stronger,  happier  and  peppier  you  may  feel  after  a  few 
days’  trial!  Just  one  of  these  capsules  each  day  supplies 
your  body  with  over  twice  the  minimum  adult  daily  re¬ 
quirements  of  Vitamins  A,  C,  and  D . . .  five  times  the 
minimum  adult  requirement  of  Vitamin  B-l  and  the 
full  concentration  recommended  by  the  Food  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council  for  the  other 
four  important  vitamins!  Each  capsule  contains  tire  amaz¬ 
ing  Vitamin  B-12  —  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nutrients 
science  has  yet  discovered— a  vitamin  that  actually  helps 


strengthen  your  blood  and  nourish  your  body-organs. 

Glutamic  Acid,  an  important  protein  derived  from 
natural  wheat  gluten,  is  also  included  in  Vitasafe  Cap¬ 
sules.  And  to  top  off  this  exclusive  formula,  each  capsule 
now  brings  you  an  important  dosage  of  Citrus 
Bioflavonoid.  This  formula  is  so  complete  it  is  available 
nowhere  else  at  this  price! 

WHY  YOU  MAY  NEED  THESE 
SAFE  HIGH-POTENCY  CAPSULES 

As  your  own  doctor  will  tell  you,  scientists  have 
discovered  that  not  only  is  a  daily  minimum  of  vitamins 
and  minerals,  in  one  form  or  another,  absolutely  indi¬ 
spensable  for  proper  health  .  . .  but  some  people  actually 
need  more  than  the  average  daily  requirements  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council.  If  you  tire  easily  ...  if  you  work  under 
pressure,  subject  to  the  stress  of  travel,  wprry  and  other 
strains  . . .  then  you  may  be  one  of  the  people  who  needs 
this  extra  supply  of  vitamins.  In  that  case,  VITASAFE 
C.F.  CAPSULES  may  be  “just  what  the  doctor  ordered” 
—because  they  contain  the  most  frequently  recommended 
food  supplement  formula  for  people  in  this  category! 

POTENCY  AND  PURITY  GUARANTEED 

There  is  no  mystery  to  vitamin  potency.  As  you  prob¬ 
ably  know,  the  U.S.  Government  strictly  controls  each 
vitamin  manufacturer  and  requires  the  exact  quantity 
of  each  vitamin  and  mineral  to  be  clearly  stated  on  the 
label.  This  means  that  the  purity  of  each  ingredient,  and 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  manufacture  are  carefully 
controlled  for  your  protection!  When  you  use  VITA- 


Mail  Coupon  To  VITASAFE  CORE,  43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N,  Y, 

or  when  in  New  York  visit  the  VITASAFE  PHARMACY,  1860  Broadway  at  Columbus  Circle 
IN  CANADA:  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ontario 


SAFE  C.F.  CAPSULES  you  can  be  sure  you’re  getting 
exactly  what  the  label  states  . .  .  pure  ingredients  whose 
beneficial  effects  have  been  proven  time  and  again! 


W  HY  WE  WANT  Y  OU  TO 
TRY  A  30-DAY  SUPPLY'  —  FREE  l 

We  offer  you  this  30-day  free  trial  of  valuable  VITA¬ 
SAFE  C.F.  CAPSULES  for  just  one  reason.  So  many 
persons  have  already  tried  them  with  such  astounding 
results  ...  so  many  people  have  written  in  telling  us  how 
much  better  they  felt  after  only  a  short  trial . . .  that  we 
are  absolutely  convinced  that  you,  too,  may  experience 
the  same  feeling  of  improved  well-being  after  a  similar 
trial.  In  fact,  we’re  so  convinced  that  we’re  willing  to 

SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  WOMEN 

Women  may  also  suffer  from  lack  of  pep,  energy 
and  vitality  due  to  nutritional  deficiency.  If  there  is 
such  a  lady  in  your  house,  you  will  do  her  a  favor 
by  bringing  this  announcement  to  her  attention. 
Just  have  her  check  the  “Womans  Formula”  box 

in  the  coupon 

. _ 

lack  up  our  convictions  with  our  own  money.  You  don’t 

spend  a  penny  for  the  vitamins!  A  month’s  supply  of 
similar  vitamin  capsules,  if  it  were  available  at  retail, 
would  ordinarily  cost  $5.00. 


AMAZING  PLAN  SLASHES  VITAMIN 
PRICES  ALMOST  IN  HALF 


With  your  free  vitamins  you  will  also  receive  complete 
details  regarding  the  benefits  of  an  amazing  new  Plan 
that  provides  you  regularly  with  all  the  factory-fresh 
vitamins  and  minerals  you  will  need.  You  are  under  no 
obligation  to  buy  anything!  If  after  taking  your  free 
capsules  for  three  weeks  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
simply  return  the  handy  postcard  that  comes  with  your 
free  supply  and  that  will  end  the  matter.  Otherwise  its 
up  to  us  —  you  don’t  have  to  do  a  thing  —  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  your  monthly  supplies  of  capsules  oft 
time  for  as  long  as  you  wish,  at  the  low,  money-saving 
price  of  only  $2.78  per  month  —  a  saving  of  45%  - 
Mail  coupon  now! 


©  1958  Vitasafe  Corp.^ 
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VITASAFF.  COTtP 
43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  I  accept  your  generous  no-risk  offer  under  the 
Vitasafe  Plan  as  advertised  in  American  agriculturist. 


?  Send  me  my  FREE.  30-day  supply  of  high-potency 
Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  below: 

□  Man’s  Form  ula  CJ  Woman’s  Formula 

I  ENCLOSE  25<  PER  PACKAGE  for  packing  and  postage. 

Name . 


Address. 


City . . Zone . State . 

This  offer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before  taken  advantage 
of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one  trial  supply  of  each  formula  Per 
coupon. 

IN  CANADA :  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ont. 
(Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions.) 
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Step  into  a 


Faster. .. sm-o-o-ther. .. so  e-a-sy  to  drive! 

New  Multi-Range  Six 


GET  YOUR  HANDY 
PERFORMANCE  CALCULATOR 


Just  move  the  dial  on  this  pocket-size  Performance 
Calculator  to  rind  how  many  acres  you  can  plow  or 
mow  in  an  hour  or  a  day  .  .  .  how  much  time  is  re¬ 
quired  to  harvest  an  acre  or  your  whole  crop.  You 
get  the  correct  answer  quickly  —  without  figuring! 
Useful  weights  and  measures  also  are  tabulated. 
Use  this  calculator  to  compare  the  performance  of 
IH  tractors  and  equipment  with  other  makes.  Ask 
your  IH  dealer  for  your  handy  calculator,  today! 

MATCH  YOUR 
PAYMENTS 
TO  YOUR 
INCOME  ! 


Suddenly,  headlands  are  minutes  closer  to¬ 
gether  .  .  .  fields  are  hours  smaller.  You’re 
still  plowing  in  third,  but  now  you’re  mov¬ 
ing  at  5.3  mph!  And  you  can  mow  at  734 
mph  .  .  .  rotary  hoe  at  11  mph  with  this 
great  new  5-plow  Farmall®  560. 

Now,  you’ve  got  power  aplenty  to  hold 
these  faster  speeds  even  in  tough  going. 
Smooth,  new  IH  6-cylinder  engine  gives 
you  the  widest  governed  range  ever  offered 
in  a  big  tractor — 600  to  1,800  rpm!  This 
wide-range  Precision  Six,  teamed  with  10 
speeds  forward,  gives  you  the -ideal  power- 
speed  combination  for  every  farm  job  from 
creep-along  cultivation  to  16.5  mph  hauling. 

Listen  to  the  smooth  "talk”  of  this  vibra¬ 


tion-free  Six.  It  hardly  raises  its  "voice” 
even  to  tame  a  tough  spot.  And  the  shake 
and  shimmy  that  used  to  go  with  big  power 
are  gone.  You  ride  in  "easy-chair”  comfort. 
And  close-by  controls,  which  respond  to 
your  light  touch,  save  so  much  arm  and  leg 
work  that  you  have  quit-early  pep  even 
after  a  long  day. 

Drive  the  5-plow,  six-row  Farmall  560, 
its  International®  560  power  twin,  or  the 
new  4-plow  Farmall  and  International  460 
tractors.  They  all  give  you  exciting  6-cyl¬ 
inder  performance,  plus  new  Tel-A-Depth 
implement  control,  all-new  internal  hy¬ 
draulics,  and  new  "feel-of-the-wheel”  power 
steering  ease! 


Call  your  IH  dealer  for  a  demonstration!  Feel 
the  extra4 ‘git-and-go”  .  .  .  the  silky  smoothness 
of  new  IH  6-cylinder  power.  And  don’t  forget 
to  try  Traction-Control  Fast-Hitch,  Torque 


Amplifier  drive,  and  many  other  exclusive  lH 
advantages  that  make  you  a  bigger  man  on  a 
new  IH  tractor.  Pick  your  power  partner —10 
to  60  hp — from  the  great  new  IH  tractor  linei 


l  . 

See  Your 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  Dealer 

International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment  .  .  .  Twine  .  .  Commercial  Whce 
, . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Construction  Equipment— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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Soft  Landing' 

HEAVY  RAIN  had  begun  to  fall. 
^ Farmer  McGregor  and  Joe  his  help¬ 
er  worked  desperately  unloading  the 
lay  bales  into  the  dry  barn  loft. 

Joe.  who  seldom  shw  the  brighter 
Jjde  of  things,  complained  bitterly  at 
[he  rain — so  bitterly  he  neglected  to 
Jivatch  his  step  and  plunged  headlong 
(rom  the  top  of  the  load. 

Farmer  McGregor,  remembering  the 
loncrete  approach  to  the  barn,  feared 
|he  worst. 

"Be  ye  hurt,  Joe?”  he  cried. 

Joe’s  reply  was  a  wrathful  one. 

"No,”  he  grunted — “I  ain’t — but  I 
[would  fall  ri£ht  into  a  puddle  of  mud!” 
*  *  * 

r  onfusing 

NNIE  THOMPSON,  who  is  a  col¬ 
lector  of  antiques,  frequently  ac- 
ompanies  her  traveling  husband  when 
goes  to  small  towns  on  business 
hips.  While  he  is  making  calls  Annie 
shops  around  in  hope  of  turning  up  a 
("find”.  The  other  week  while  on  one  of 
her  hunting  expeditions  in  a  small 
bwn,  she  approached  two  men  stand- 
on  the  main  street. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
an  old-fashioned  what  not?”  she  in- 
aired. 

The  men  glanced  at  each  other,  then, 
bit  confused,  the  taller  of  the  two 
aid:  “Why,  yes — just  go  around  be¬ 
hind  the  store  building  and  turn  to 
[four  right.  You  can’t  miss  it.” 

—  A.  A.  — 

Mechanization 
land  Jobs 

S  YOU  probably  know,  a  little  over 
La  year  ago,  our  company  came  out 
Nth  a  new  line  of  farm  tractors.  These 
Factors  were  designed  to  give  the 
farmer  more  efficiency  in  his  farm  op¬ 
eration.  Because  they  are  more  effici¬ 
ent,  they  have  major  improvements 
Tver  previous  models,  along  with  more 
ower. 

Yet  our  people  had  to  keep  the  cost 
l°f  these  farm  tractors  in  line  with  our 
Pmpetitors.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  had 
j°go  through  a  major  retooling  job  in 
!°nr  tractor  shops.  The  new  machines 
ll'hich  were  purchased  and  the  result- 
|ln?  increased  efficiency  can  be  sum- 
parized  briefly  like  this,  by  part  name: 

(!)  Front  support — old  way  9  ma¬ 
chines  required — new  wav,  6  ma¬ 
chines  required  with  62.9  per 
cent  decrease  in  cost. 

(2)  Torque  Housing  —  old  way,  40 
machines^  required  —  new  way, 
8  machines  required  with  84.1 
Per  cent  decrease  in  cost. 

(2)  Side  Bar  —  old  way,  3  machines 
required  —  new  way,  1  machine 
required  with  an  82.7  per  cent 
u  decrease  in  cost. 

.Well,”  you  say,  “that’s  fine,  but 
off?”  a^ou^  the  men  you  had  to  lay 

lah  Gentlemen,  the  amazing  thing 

I  011 1  thi§  is  that  we  did  not  lay  off  a 
I  aa  "transferred  them  to  other  work, 
|jes'  but  send  them  out  the  gate  on 
layoff:  n0 ; 

|thf'°WeVer’  if  we  hadn’t  carried  out 
|hav  re^00^n^  program,  we  would  not 
Ians6  ^6en  a^e  t°  Feep  our  prices  down 
L  to  stay  competitive.  The  possible 

tiveSeqUenCeS  n°^  staY*n&  competi- 
L  rni§'ht  have  been  lower  production 
L  ess  work  for  our  people.  —  R.  S. 

et’enso^  President,  Allis- Chalmers 
I  c,nilf act  wring  Co. 

L^’tor’s  Note:  Mr.  Stevenson  has  giv- 
L 3  but  clear  explanation  of 

Lv  the  free  enterprise  system  works 
bv  n  ^  atone  and  not  hampered 

L  at'tificial  restrictions:  It  is  some- 
that  we  all  need  to  understand. 


lummy  in  wet  weather,  rock  heal  in  dry- 

THIS  VIRGINIA  CLAY  WAS  A  PROBLEM 
BEFORE  WE  GOT  FIRESTONES' 

...say  Wayne  and  Edwin  Lenn,  Route  #2,  Culpeper,  Virginia 


National  I‘’arm-City  Week 
Novemtter  21-27 

Wlien  our  nation's  neighbors  get  together 


Culpeper  County  farmers  know  Virginia  clay  can 
bog  down  a  tractor  fast  in  wet  weather.  ‘That’s 
why  we  use  Firestones,”  Wayne  Lenn  declares. 
“There’s  not  a  tractor  tire  around  here  that  can 
pull  like  a  Firestone— wet  or  dry!  And  we’re  just 
as  satisfied  with  our  Firestone  truck  tires.” 

Performance  like  this  has  made  Firestones  a  top 
choice  on  farms  everywhere.  But  now  there  are 
even  more  reasons  to  look  to  Firestorie  for  farm 
tires.  One  of  these  is  that  now  Firestone  Rubber- 
X  is  specially  compounded  for  farm  service. 
Exhaustive  tests  of  aging  and  abrasion  resistance 
proved  Firestone  Rubber-X  adds  new  strength 
and  all-weather  efficiency  to  farm  tires! 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out 
how  Firestone  Rubber-X  and  exclusive  Firestone 
S/F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord  help  make  Firestone 
farm  tires  last  extra  long.  See  the  new  All  Trac¬ 
tion  Champion*.  And  ask  about  Firestone’s 
Free  Loaner  Service  that  keeps  your  tractors 
working  on  new  Firestones  while  your  old  tires 
are  retreaded  or  repaired. 


J.  W.  Ross  (right),  Firestone  Dealer  in  Culpeper,  stops  in  regularly  to  talk  Firestone 
tires  and  service  with  the  Lenn  brothers. 


SUPER  ALL  TRACTION 

*T.M. 


TOP  PERFORMERS 
ON  AMERICA’S  FARMS 

for  trucks 
for  passenger  cars 

NOW  WITH 
FIRESTONE  RUB8ER-X 

:  z mitlMSZSZm  im 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  on  ABC  television 
Copyright  1958,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


BEFORE  YOU  VOTE 

“The  test  of  a  candidate  for  public  office  is 
whether  at  heart  he  is  afraid  to  trust  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  competitive  enterprise  system. 

“Is  he  so  afraid  that  he  will  vote  subsidies  to 
income  tax  farmers,  hobby  farmers,  urban  farm¬ 
ers,  and  backyard  gardeners?  Is  he  so  afraid 
that  he  will  vote  for  more  and  more  deficit  spend¬ 
ing,  bond  issuances,  bookkeeping  deferral  devices 
in  order  to  have  the  State  furnish  the  people 
greater  and  greater  cradle-to-grave  security? 

“These  are  the  boys  \Ve  do  not  want  in  office. 
It  seems  that  Big  Labor  does.” — Carleton  I.  Pick¬ 
ett,  Exec.  Secy.  Mass.  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Inc. 

M  R.  PICKETT  has  highlighted  a  serious  sit¬ 
uation,  one  which  every  voter  should  con¬ 
sider  carefully  before  election.  The  common 
complaint  is  that,  after  all,  we  don’t  have  much 
choice  of  candidates  when  it  comes  to  voting. 

But  something  can  be  done  about  encouraging 
better  candidates,  and  much  can  be  done  about 
telling  office  holders  what  you  want.  If  a  con¬ 
siderable  majority  of  voters  agree,  legislators 
will  certainly  listen. 

Be  sure  to  vote  November  4. 

LOWER  PRICES,  IIICHER  WAGES 

NE  OF  THE  best  illustrations  of  the  way 
free  enterprise  should  work  is  provided  by 
Henry  Ford  and  his  first  Model  T  car.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  exemplified  by  that  experience  are  still 
with  us,  but  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  them.* 
The  first  Model  T  car  on  the  market  sold  for 
$950.  By  new  methods  (including  those  of  the 
production  line)  Mr.  Ford  was  able  to  increase 
production  per  man.  This  permitted  him  to  do 
two  things:  reduce  the  price  of  the  cheapest 
Model  T  to  $350  by  1918,  and  to  $295  by  1922; 
also,  he  was  able  voluntarily  to  pay  his  workers 
better  than  average  wages.  In  fact,  they  received 
better  wages  when  the  Model  T  sold  for  $295 
than  when  it  sold  for  $950.  • 

What  is  more,  he  made  a  profit.  He  is  credited 
with  the  observation  that  he  would  like  to  make 
a  million  cars  and  make  a  dollar  profit  on  each. 

In  recent  years  wages  have  been  forced  up 
faster  than  increases  in  efficiency  warrant,  there¬ 
by  causing  a  continual  increase  in  the  price  of 
automobiles  and  other  products. 

GROW  STRONG! 

T  IS  A  GOOD  sign  when  farmers  are  moder¬ 
ately  critical  of  their  farm  organizations.  Such 
criticism,  as  long  as  it  is  constructive,  shows  an 
interest  in  what  is  going  on  and  a  desire  to  help 
establish  sound  farm  policies. 

The  important  question  is  how  to  make  im¬ 
provements.  Some  people  advocate  pulling  out 
of  older  organizations  and  joining  ones  that  are 
new  and  untried.  It  seems  to  me  extremely 
doubtful  that  the  new  ones  will  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  old.  The  logical  procedure  would 
seem  to  be  to  strengthen  existing  organizations. 

To  be  constructively  critical,  you  first  need  to 
be  a  member.  Criticism  from  the  outside  logic¬ 
ally  receives  relatively  little  consideration.  But 
membership  is  not  enough.  It  is  essential  also  to 
attend  meetings,  to  express  your  opinions  clearly 


and  forcefully,  to  choose  candidates  for  office 
carefully,  and  to  help  elect  those  who  are  cap¬ 
able.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  directors  or 
officers  from  your  area,  and  if  your  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  is  shared  by  a  majority  of  members,  there 
is  a  procedure  to  follow  for  making  a  change. 

During  coming  weeks,  you  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  join  the  Extension  Service  or 
your  State  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  opportunity 
is  always  present  to  join  your  local  Grange,  or 
a  cooperative  organization  to  market  your  milk 
or  other  farm  products. 

In  New  York  State  the  Conference  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  will  meet  November  20  and 
21  to  adopt  a  legislative  program  to  present  to 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature.  Through 
member  organizations,  every  one  of  you  has  an 
opportunity  to  make  your  wishes  known.  After 
the  program  has  been  adopted  your  objections 
will  be  relatively  ineffective. 

To  meet  modern  farm  conditions,  strong  farm 
organizations  are  essenti  al.  They  can  be 
strengthened  through  greater  support  by  farm¬ 
ers  both  in  terms  of  membership  and  in  terms 
of  active,  vigorous  participation. 

TOO  RICH? 

Q|OMEONE  SAID  recently  that  it  is  only  a 

rich  country  that  can  afford  unemployment. 
In  a  poor  country  a  man  has  a  choice  of  working 
or  starving — a  choice  which  is  extremely  easy  to 
make! 

We  Americans  are  great  worriers.  As  you  sur¬ 
vey  the  nations  of  the  world,  you  arrive  at  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  those  who  have  the 
least  worry  the  least.  We  have  a  lot  to  worry 
about! 

Is  there  an  answer?  I’m  not  sure.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  intang¬ 
ible  things,  which  are  really  most  important, 
would  reduce  our  worries. 

Every  man  should  have  the  confidence  that, 
come  what  may,  he  can  take  care  of  himself  and 
his  family.  Every  man  should  strive  to  appreci¬ 
ate  his  family,  his  community,  his  organizations 
— and,  yes,  America  itself. 

He  can  also  appreciate  his  material  posses¬ 
sions — but  they  shouldn’t  head  the  list. 

HANDY  MONEY 

QNE  METHOD  used  in  promoting  socialism 
or  statism  is  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  idea  that  wealth  is  evil.  To  an  amaz¬ 
ing  degree,  the  attempt  has  been  successful! 

Instead  of  a  realization  that  wealth  is  the  re¬ 
ward  for  imagination  and  hard  work,  which 
every  young  man  has  the  opportunity  to  attain, 
money  is  thought  of  as  something  one  man  steals 
from  another  in  some  legal  way.  Once  that 
thought  is  planted  in  men’s  minds,  wealth  is 
something  for  government  to  tax  away  and  redis¬ 
tribute  among  those  supposed  to  be  less  for¬ 
tunate. 

Unquestionably,  some  men  have  misused 
wealth.  But  in  the  main,  rich  men  have  founded 
colleges,  libraries  and  scholarships,  and  in  many 
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ways  used  the  money  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Nevi 
forget,  also,  that  money  is  essential  to  invest  i 
business  and  industry  to  make  jobs  for  men  an 
to  manufacture  products  for  all  to  buy  an 
enjoy. 

The  poor  were  never  helped  permanently  b 
dragging  down  the  rich.  If  you  feel  you  are  poo 
be  glad  that  you  live  in  a  country  which  givi 
you  the  opportunity  to  become  wealthy. 

Incidentally,  if  the  total  taxable  income,  bi 
fore  taxes,  in  the  income  tax  brackets  ovi 
$6,000,  were  divided  equally  among  the  popul: 
tion,  each  person  would  receive  just  $80. 

IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS 

HENEVER  I  GET  a  bit  discouraged, 
head  for  the  open  country  and  talk  wit 
our  readers.  We  of  American  Agriculture 
have  never  believed  that  a  farm  p^per  cant 
edited  by  men  who  sit  at  desks,  and  visiting  wit 
our  subscribers  is  even  more  important  in  thes 
days  of  rapid  changes. 

On  such  a  visit  the  other  day  a  young  farmi 
said: 

“The  sooner  we  get  out  from  under  price  j 
supports  the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  I  don’t  1 
mean  that  at  this  time  they  should  be  discon-  1 
tinued — but  they  should  be  gradually  tapered  ] 
off.  I  feel  very  sure  that  if  price  supports  had  j 
been  dropped  two  years  after  the  war,  as  was  I 
originally  intended,  we  would  now  be  getting  ] 
considerably  better  prices  for  what  we  have  to 
sell.” 

When  I  listen  to  arguments  of  those  who  di< 
agree  and  say  that  agriculture  cannot  exist  with 
out  subsidies  when  so  many  segments  of  busi 
ness  and  industry  are  in  effect  subsidized  in  on 
way  or  another,  I  ask  this  question,  why  ar 
farm  products,  such  as  livestock,  eggs,  vege 
tables  and  fruits,  which  are  not  being  subsi 
dized,  bringing  as  good  or  better  returns  to  pro 
ducers  as  those  which  have  been  price-supporte 
for  years? 

Actually,  the  real  question  is  this,  are  pric 
supports  hurting  or  helping  agriculture?  Person 
ally,  I  can’t  see  how  anyone  can  study  the  situ 
ation  carefully  and  impartially  without  conclud 
ing  that  the  effects  have  been  bad  rather  thai 
good. 

ED’S  NEW  SERIAL  j 

JN  THE  NEXT  issue  you  will  find  the  open 
*  ing  chapters  of  a  new  serial  story  by  Ed  East 
man  called  “The  Words  and  the  Music.”  It  i 
another  of  the  historical  novels  that  Ed  write 
so  well,  and  covers  many  of  the  events  of  th 
period  from  1800  to  1850. 

One  of  the  characters  is  Daniel  Webster,  t 
man  who  had  great  influence  on  America.  W' 
sometimes  feel  today  that  we  are  living  in  criti 
cal  times,  but  those  who  lived  a  century  and  1 
half  ago  also  faced  great  problems  courageously 
Don’t  miss  the  first  instalment  of  “The  Word 
and  the  Music,”  starting  in  the  next  issue  0 
American  Agriculturist. 


No  committee  resolutions  or  elections  or  law 
are  needed  for  a  person  to  begin  the  practice  0 
freedom.  One  need  merely  resolve  not  to  imposi 
his  will — legally  or  illegally — upon  his  peacefu 
fellow  men  in  their  religions,  their  economic  the¬ 
ories,  their  attitudes,  their  morals,  their  mores,  01 
whatever.  And  then  start  to  practice  it. — Deal 
Russell 
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'Wanttt  7£emem&efiiay — 

Ten  Common-Sense  Truths 


NE  OF  THE  puzzles  of  modern 
times  is  the  attitude  of  many 

_ people  toward  the  free  market 

as  typified  by  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  Most  of  us,  I  feel  sure,  recognize 
(hat  American  living  standards  are 
higher  than  they  are  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  because  men  here  have 
had  the  freedom  to  produce  and  to 
keep  the  results  of  their  work. 

Why,  then,  do  we  as  individuals  and 
groups  insist  on  legislation  to  hamper 
and  restrict  necessary  and  logical 
changes  ?  Progress  depends  upon 
change — but  unfortunately  change  in¬ 
evitably  hurts  some  person  or  some 
group.  However,  it  also  gives  great  op¬ 
portunities  to  thosg  who  are  wise 
enough  to  meet  change  with  change! 
Why  not  emphasize  the  opportunities 
'•ather  than  the  difficulties  ? 

When  you  analyze  the  situation, 
whenever  government  is  asked  by  some 
group  to  aid  in  some  way,  the  resulting 
governmental  action  always  seeks  to 
prevent  change  and  to  keep  things  as 
♦hey  were.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  in¬ 
tervention  encompass  a  wide  range, 
from  price  supports  which  encourage 
the  production  of  unneeded  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  tariffs  which  cushion  competition, 
to  Federal  aid  to  localities  for  activi¬ 
ties  which  the  localities  should  do  for 
themselves. 

Below  are  ten  fundamental  economic 
truths  which,  if  all  voters  will  recog¬ 
nize  and  remember,  will  help  us  to 
maintain  freedom  and  opportunity: 

IWe  cannot  consume  what  we  do 
•  not  produce. 

Too  often  we  confuse  higher  income 
with  higher  living  standards.  Double 
wages  without  increasing  total  produc¬ 
tion  and  soon  prices  will  double! 


One  of  the  actions  most  dangerous  to 
freedom  in  America  was  the  passage 
of  the  Income  Tax  Amendment  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  graduated  income  tax  with 
no  restrictions.  When  we  ask  govern¬ 
ment  to  do  what  we  should  do  for  our¬ 
selves,  we  must  expect  to  pay  the  bill! 

5  We  cannot  export  our  surplus- 
•  es,  unless  we  balance  exports 
with  imports. 

Exports  of  farm  products  account 
for  about  10%  of  our  production.  We 
cannot  continue  to  sell  abroad  and  shut 
out  imports  by  high  tariffs. 

6  Government  -  owned  businesses 
•  compete  with  private  enterpris¬ 
es  but  pay  no  taxes. 

An  excellent  way  of  cutting  govern¬ 
ment  expenses  would  be  to  sell  all 
government-owned  businesses  to  pri¬ 
vate  investors.  Government  businesses 
too  often  result  in  losses  instead  of 
profits.  Also  taxpayers  shell  out  more 
because  government-owned  businesses 
pay  no  taxes. 
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2. 


Government  has  nothing  to  give 
that  it  doesn’t  first  take  away 

Groups  that  ask  government  for  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  do  so  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  get  benefits  and  that  all  tax¬ 
payers  will  help  foot  the  bill. 


3. 


Insofar  as  price  supports  boost 
farm  prices,  we  are  merely  bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  future. 

Obviously  price  supports  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  maintain  prices  above  what  a 
free  market  will  provide.  Then  govern¬ 
ment  buys  what  consumers  will  not 
take  and  government  holdings  hang 
ever  markets  and  depress  them. 
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The  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
•  to  destroy. 


Increases  in  real  income  due  to 
•  higher  production  per  man 
should  be  divided  between  labor,  capi¬ 
tal.  management,  and  consumers. 

Too  often  we  are  told  that  the  work¬ 
ers  deserve  all  the  increase  coming 
from  greater  efficiency.  But  the  man 
who  invests  his  money  and  the  man 
who  provides  management  also  helps  to 
increase  efficiency.  Then  by  lowering 
the  price,  the  consumer  benefits  and 
the  market  is  increased,  making  still 
more  jobs  for  workers. 

8  We  should  put  less  emphasis  on 
•  the  word  “entitled.” 

Everyone  in  a  free  country  is  en¬ 
titled  to  opportunity — the  chance  to 
make  good.  However,  no  one  is  “en¬ 
titled”  to  a  job,  higher  wages,  secur¬ 
ity  or  even  to  “cost  of  production  plus 
a  profit”  if  the  cost  of  production  is 
unreasonably  high.  If  we  produce  the 
kind  and  amount  of  a  product  that  con¬ 
sumers  want,  the  chances  are  that  we 
will  make  a  profit. 

9  We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
•  organized  crime. 

If  we  the  public  demand  adequate 
laws  vigorously  enforced,  we  can  have 
them.  However,  it  will  require  more  at¬ 
tention  by  the  general  public  than  it 
has  received  in  recent  years. 

1  /\  Spiritual  forces  are  more  im- 
1U»  portant  than  material  posses¬ 
sions.  — Hugh  Cosline 


J^e„Son/o/ the  Lazy  Farjpej^ 


.  1; 


THE  TANG  of  Autumn’s  in  the 
air,  the  leaves  are  turning  ev’ry- 
where;  it’s  still  warm  in  the  noon¬ 
day  sun,  but  there’s  a  chill  when 
day  is  done.  Though  summer’s  work 
is  nearly  through,  my  neighbor’s 
finding  lots  to  do;  he  don’t  slow 
down  a  bit  in  fall,  he  never  seems 
to  rest  at  all.  He  says  it  keeps  him 
on  the  run  if  he’s  to  get  his  plow¬ 
ing  done  and  still  have  ample  time 
to  spare  for  giving  bhildings  some 
repair;  he  also  wants  to  give  them 
all  a  brand-new  coat  of  paint  this 
fall,  nor  w'ill*  he  slow  his  frantic 
pace  ’fore  fixing  fence  all  o’er  his 
place. 

Mirandy  holds  him  up  to  me,  she 
keeps  insisting  I  should  be  the  kind 
of  man  that  neighbor  is  and  have  a 
schedule  just  like  his.:  She  says  the 
whole  farm  looks  like  sin,  I  ought 
to  put  machin’ry  in  and  pick  up  all 
around  the  place.  She  claims  she 
cannot  show  her  face  at  Ladies’  Aid 


fear  they’ll  say,  “How  is  your  husband’s  rest  today?”  What  she  don’t 
understand  at  all  is  that,  especially  in  the  fall,  a  man  is  tired  of  work 
and  sweat,  and  that  there’s  something  he  can’t  get  by  toil  and  that  is 
peace  of  soul;  for  me,  contentment  is  my  goal. 


J 


Pump  Performance 
is  the  Pay-off ! 


We  don’t  have  to  tell  you  how  much 
running  water  can  add  —  in  profit, 
convenience  and  comfort  —  to  any 
farm  today.  But  we  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  dependable,  econom' 
ical  performance  of  your  pump  is  the 
heart  of  your  whole  operation. 

That’s  why  the  Goulds  line  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  farmers  everywhere.  For  dairy¬ 
ing,  raising  stock  —  for  any  kind  of 


farming  —  there’s  a  specially  built 
Goulds  pump  or  water  system  that 
will  do  the  job  best. 

There’s  a  Goulds  for  you,  no  matter 
what  your  running  water  needs  or 
source  of  water  supply.  Goulds  engi¬ 
neering  know-how — developed 
through  109  years  of  experience  — 
has  developed  a  complete  line  of  today’s 
most  modern  pumps. 


Write  us,  or  see  your  Goulds  dealer  tomorrow. 


Goulds  Pumps  Inc.  Dept.  U-9  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Best  jet  yet 


New  GOULDS  Jet-O-Matic 

Series  "G”  Convertible 

Completely  packaged  for  either  shal¬ 
low  or  deep  well  installations.  Fully 
Self-Priming  .  .  .  low  in  cost. 


New  GOULDS  Prime-Flow 

Low-cost,  complete  pump-and-tank 
jet  system  for  deep  wells  (to  90  ft.). 
Fully  Self-Priming. 


GOULDS  Balanced-Flow  Jet 

Tankless,  with  self- 
adjusting  capacity 
for  shallow  wells. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Spencer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  Willett 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Kessler 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Redmond 
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These  Young  Couples  Are 
Setting  Started  in  Farming 


By  C.  A.  BRATTON 

Professor,  Farm  Management,  Cornell  University 
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OW  can  a  'young  man  possibly 
get  started  in  farming  today? 
This  is  a  question  many  people 
ask.  The  author  faces  this  I’egu- 
larly  as  he  works  with  young  farmers. 

Getting  started  in  farming  today  is 
not  easy.  (It  never  has  been!)  The  re¬ 
quirements  are  difficult  to  meet.  It 
takes  lots  of  capital,  good  farms  are 
scarce,  risks  are  great,  and  it  takes 
time  to  acquire  the  necessary  “know 
how.’’  Yet  young  men  are  finding  ways 
to  get  started  in  farming. 

It  Takes  a  Good  Man! 

Today  not  “just  anyone”  can  be  a 
farmer.  A  man  needs  abilities  as  a 
business  man,  as  a  mechanic,  as  a  hus¬ 
bandman,  and  as  a  laborer  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farm  operator.  Any  young  man 
who  thinks  he  wants  to  farm,  first 
needs  to  ask  himself,  “Do  I  have  what 
it  takes?” 

There  are  many  young  men  who  pos¬ 
sess  these  abilities,  and  by  the  use  of 
ingenuity  they  are  finding  ways  to  get 
started  in  farming.  There  is  no  one  way 
that  seems  to  predominate.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  worked  out  vary  widely. 
I’d  like  to  tell  you  about  eight  fami¬ 
lies  who  have  used  different  ways  to 
get  started. 

Home  Farm  Partnership 

Fritz  Willett  grew  up  on  a  Livingston 
County  dairy  farm.  He  took  vocational 
agriculture  in  high  school  and  owned 
three  dairy  animals  when  he  graduated 
in  1939.  For  about  five  years  he  worked 
for  his  father  and  received  the  income 
from  his  animals  plus  the  use  of  a  car 
and  some  spending  money.  When  Fritz 
and  Dorothy  were  married  in  1944,  they 
worked  out  a  partnership  with  his 
father. 

In  1949,  Fritz’s  mother  died  and  his 
father  was  in  poor  health.  After  think¬ 
ing  things  over  carefully,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  Fritz  and  Dorothy  would  buy 
the  home  farm  on  a  contract.  With  the 
contract,  the  sale  price  was  set  and 
they  knew  where  they  stood. 

When  the  father  died  in  1954,  they 
turned  to  cooperative  credit  to  finance 
the  balance  owed  on  the  farm  and  to 
make  some  needed  improvements.  The 
Willetts  are  now  owners  of  a  produc¬ 
tive  farm  with  a  high-producing  dairy; 
fn  brief,  they  are  established  in  farm¬ 
ing. 

Hired  Man  and  Partner 

Unlike  Fritz  Willett,  Richard  Red¬ 
mond  grew  up  in  the  city  but  spent 
his  summers  on  the  farm.  After  gradu¬ 
ating  from  high  school,  he  attended  an 
arts  college  for  two  years.  He  decided 
he  wanted  to  farm,  so  he  got  a  job  as  a 
hired  man  on  a  Chenango  County  dairy 
farm.  Seeing  the  need  for  further  edu¬ 
cation  he  decided  to  enroll  in  agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell  and  complete  his  college 
degree.  He  and  Margaret  were  married 
their  last  year  in  college.  From  college 
they  went  to  work  for  wages  on  a  Mad¬ 
ison  County  farm  with  an  arrangement 
where  they  could  raise  some  heifers. 

In  1953,  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  Chenango  County  on  a  part¬ 
nership  basis  with  a  farmer  who  had 
suffered  a  heart  attack.  This  year,  after 
much  looking  around,  Dick  and  Mar¬ 
garet  found  and  bought  a  good  farm  in 
Cayuga  County.  The  cooperation  and 
understanding  of  the  former  owner  has 
been  most  helpful  in  working  out  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  purchase.  They 
hope  this  is  the  final  step  toward  get¬ 


ting  established  in  a  business  of  their 
own. 

Hired  Man  and  Share  Renter 

William  Spencer  was  born  on  a  farm 
but  his  parents  moved  to  the  village 
when  he  was  five.  Bill  always  liked  the 
farm,  however,  and  his  last  year  in 
high  school  he  lived  and  worked  on  a 
nearby  farm.  In  school,  he  took  a  busi¬ 
ness  course  which  he  says  is  valuable 
to  him  as  a  farm  operator.  After  gradu¬ 
ation  he  worked  two  years  as  a  hired 
man. 

During  World  War  II,  Bill  spent  four 
years  in  the  Service.  When  he  returned, 
he  took  a  job  with  G.L.F.  In  April  1948, 
he  got  married  and  October  1  they  rent¬ 
ed  a  farm  on  shares.  Soon  they  began 
to  think  about  buying  a  farm  and 
talked  to  individuals  about  it. 

One  day  at  the  feed  store  he  was 
talking  with  a  good  farmer  and  asked 
him  where  he  could  buy  a  farm.  The 
farmer'said,  “Come  up  and  I’ll  sell  you 
my  farm.”  An  arrangement  for  buying 
the  farm  on  contract  was  worked  out 
and  they  took  over  October  1,  1950. 
Today  the  Spencers  are  happy  with 
their  Cortland  County  dairy  farm. 

Hired  Man,  Herdsman,  Manager 

James  Egan  was  a  Long  Island  boy 
interested  in  dairying.  A  couple  of  sum¬ 
mers  he  worked  on  an  upstate  dairy 
farm.  After  finishing  high  school,  he 
worked  nearly  two  years  as  a  hired 
man  before  he  entered  the  Navy.  Upon 
his  discharge,  he  worked  again  as  a 
hired  man  for  six  months  and  then  de¬ 
cided  to  take  a  two-year  agricultural 
course. 

While  at  college,  Jim  met  Alice  and 
they  were  married  when  he  finished 
school.  From  college  he  went  to  work 
as  a  herdsman  on  a  large  dairy  farm 
owned  by  an  industrialist. 

The  owner  of  an  outstanding  farm  in 
Alice’s  home  community  in  Franklin 
County  was  killed  in  1949.  The  widow 
approached  Jim  and  Alice  and  offered 
them  a  job  as  manager  of  her  85-cow 
dairy  farm  with  the  option  of  buying 
later  at  the  appraised  value.  The  peri¬ 
od  as  manager  enabled  them  to  see  if 
they  wanted  the  farm.  They  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  option  and  bought  the 
farm  at  the  end  of  the  five  years. 

Shop  Work,  Farm  Manager 

Harold  Kessler  of  Oneida  County 
grew  up  on  a  farm.  When  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school  in  1934,  times 
were  tough.  After  a  short  course  at 
Cornell,  he  got  a  job  in  a  mill  in  the 
city.  He  worked  there  nearly  five  years. 
During  this  time  he  helped  farmers  in 
off-times. 

While  working  in  the  shop,  he  let  it 
be  known  that  his  interest  was  stilly  in 
farming.  In  1941,  he  was  offered  a  job 
as  a  manager  of  a  farm.  After  two  and 
one-half  years  as  manager,  the  Kess¬ 
ler’s  found  a  farm  in  the  community 
which  they  could  buy  with  the  help  of 
financing  by  a  local  businessman.  It 
took  several  years,  but  by  keeping  alert 
for  opportunities  Harold  finally  reach¬ 
ed  his  goal  and  got  his  own  farm  in 
1944. 

F.F.A.  Projects  and  Cash  Renter 

y 

John  Fitzgerald  lived  in  Buffalo  un¬ 
til  age  14  when  his  family  moved  to  a 
farm  in  Genesee  County  mainly  for  a 
place  to  live.  John  took  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  in  high  school  and  started  some 
projects  on  the  farm.  When  he  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1949,  he  borrowed  money  from 
the  local  P.C.A.  to  buy  heifers.  He  ac¬ 
quired  some  tools,  and  started  operat¬ 
ing  the  farm  where  the  family  lived. 


When  John  married  in  1953,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  look  for  a  farm  to  rent.  They 
found  one  in  Cattaraugus  County  that  I 
was  owned  by  a  Buffalo  man.  The  farm 
is  cash  rented  at  a  reasonable  figure  I 
and  John  helped  with  the  remodeling 
of  the  barn  and  in  making  other  im¬ 
provements. 

With  this  arrangement,  the  Fitz¬ 
geralds  have  been  able  to  build  up  a 
herd  of  about  40  milk  cows  and  get  a 
good  line  of  equipment.  Soon  they  will 
be  in  a  position  to  buy  when  they  find 
the  right  farm. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 
Loan 

Ralph  Judd  grew  up  in  Minnesota 
where  he  worked  on  the  home  farm 
until  he  went  into  the  Service  in  World 
War  II.  While  in  uniform,  he  met  a 
Pennsylvania  girl  whom  he  married. 
When  discharged  from  the  Service, 
they  decided  to  come  to  Seneca  County, 
New  York,  to  farm  with  an  uncle.  After 
a  short  time,  Ralph  decided  the  farm 
was  not  big  enough  to  support  two 
families  so  he  started  looking  for  other 
possibilities. 

There  was  a  132-acre  farm  for  sale 
near  Trumansburg  which  the  Judd’s 
liked.  They  applied  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  a  farm  pur¬ 
chase  loan  which  was  granted  in  1947 
on  the  basis  of  the  personality,  attitude, 
and  ability  of  the  couple. 

The  first  two  years  Ralph  held  a  job 
on  the  Cornell  campus  and  with  the 
help  of  his  wife  operated  the  farm 
nights  and  weekends.  In  1949,  he  quit 
his  job  to  devote  full  time  to  farming. 
At  that  time  he  enrolled  in  the  G.I. 
Training  Program  offered  at  the  Tru¬ 
mansburg  School. 

Through  hard  work  and  good  man¬ 
agement,  the  Judds  have  made  steady 
progress  and  now  milk  about  20  cows, 
keep  700  to  800  hens,  and  cash  rent 
enough  land  to  make  about  200  acres  in 
all,  and  are  glad  at  last  to  be  debt  free. 
Ralph’s  desire  to  become  a  farm  opera¬ 
tor  was  made  possible  through  this 
F.H.A.  loan. 

Bank  and  Co-op  Financing 

Charles  Anken  of  Oneida  County  was 
an  outstanding  4-H  Club  and  Future 
Farmers  of  America  member  while  in 
school.  He  was  State  F.F.A.  president 
in  1952,  and  National  F.F.A.  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  1954-55.  Charlie  decided  while 
in  high  school  that  he  wanted  to  farm 
and  would  not  go  to  college  as  some 
suggested.  Through  his  projects  he  had 
acquired  some  livestock  by  the  time  he 
graduated. 

Since  there  is  a  younger  brother, 
Charlie  decided  not  to  try  a  father-son 
partnership.  Instead  he  first  cash 
rented  an  adjoining  farm  and  with  a 
local  bank  loan  bought  some  cows.  In 
1956,  a  good  farm  adjoining  the  home 
farm  came  up  for  sale.  Arrangements 
were  worked  out  to  buy  the  farm  using 
bank  and  cooperative  credit  financing. 
Charlie  and  his  father  use  their  equip¬ 
ment  and  work  together.  Until  Charlie 
was  married  recently,  he  lived  with  his 
parents. 

What  It  Takes 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  one  way 
to  get  started.  Many  different  ways  are 
being  used.  Young  men  who  have  “what 
it  takes”  are  getting  established.  Any¬ 
one  who  is  thinking  of  farming,  first 
needs  to  take  a  look  at  themselves. 
Here  are  some  things  to  check: 

Personal  Qualifications 

A  successful  farmer  is  a  combination 
of  businessman,  mechanic,  naturalist, 
and  laborer.  Each  of  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  is  important.  The  lack  of  any  one 
of  these  may  mean  the  man  would  do 
better  to  look  for  some  kind  of  work 
other  than  farming. 

Modern  farmers  buy  and  sell  many 
things.  They  borrow  money  to  finance 
the  business,  hire  help  to  get  the  work 
done,  keep  records  and  accounts,  anc 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 


Q  Kc?e  upon  a  time  —  tkere  was  a  dairy  farmer. 

His  skoes  were  worn  out 

Wkat  kind  skould  I  buy  ?  ke  asked  kis  neighbors  at  tk e  nexk 
Community  meeting-. 

Try  mine,  7/  Said  ike  banker*.  And  ike-  dairyman  did  .  A  nd  ike 

banker  s  skoes  fib  perf ecilg  ."Ak/said  ike  farmer 
X  -must  be  a.  capitalist;  Tkese  are-  for  me- 1 
vv  Wait/7  Said  ike  meekaKic,  first  try  mine  l 
And  ike  farmer  did .  And  tk ose  skoes  fi tr, *too. 
So,  ^aid  ike  dairyman ,  tkinkivfcg  of  loner  hours 
Vie  Spent"  rep.air'iiag'  vw^okmervj",’  I  must  ^et  ikese  sn.oe.s. 

"D  ovt’ir  be  in  a  hurry,  "said  ike  laboring  man. 

-  — -  "Xry  wry  skoes  I'7  And.  this  pair,  too, 
•were  a  good  fxtr; 


Si 


mc-e 


e  very  o  vie 


else  has  tried  io 


kelp  you,  try  mine,  said  the,  business vnaw^ 

'  for  you  are  a.  -manager  like  I  dm .  * 

A  nd  ike  dairyman  tried  thoSe.  shoes, 
send  tkey  .also  matched  his  feeti 

And  ke  tried  on  other  folks9  shoes  —  an  accountant  Is1 , 

a  lumberman's/  d  veterinarian^  9 
d  breediny  tecknicianV  —  dnd  they  “Were 


qood  fits ,  and  their  stales  dll  Seemed 

IV  ♦  ] «  J 

•fa-miiidvr  • 

And  finally ,  almost' in.  desperation.  — 
for  if  was  So  difficult  to  make  d  choice  — 
ke  asked  d  neighbor ,  who  was  also  a.  dairyman,  whose  shoes  he  should  buy. 
''Buy  ike  kind  you  know  best, ^Said  the  neighbor  9  "else,  the  shoe 

will  Sometimes  pinok-.  Altkougk  you  kave  much  in  ckommovt  with 
thoSe  i-n  other  occupations  ,  and  their  shoes  will  fit dt  first, — " 
your*  own  skoeS  must  Combine  the  features  of  dll  tke  others /J 

And  ike  farmer  PID  buu  kis  own  Special  kind  of  skoeS. 
And,loi  tkey  fit  best  of  dll! 

■Mcr.il-'  Because  tke  farmers  occupation  forces  kirn.  to  play 
many  roleSf  ke  must be-  free  to  create  and  control  organisations  -wkick  can, 
best  Serve  him..  Tkesewill  ke  find  in  cooperatives  and  Sound  cooperative 
associations  * 


Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers’  ^aiwivjq  Aqewcy  Iwc. 

Rboowi  118,  Hotel  OnonHaga.,  fSyroic,\A.s&  New-  York 

Representing  79  ^Dairy  Parmer  Cooperatives 
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What  Do  You  Think? 


OPTIMISTIC 

((IAM  distinctly  optimistic  about  the 
I  future  of  farming.  If  I  weren’t,  I 
wouldn’t  encourage  my  eleven-year-old 
son  to  stay  here  on 
the  farm. 

“For  one  thing, 
the  population  is  on 
the  increase  and  the 
demand  for  food  will 
be  higher. 

“I  do  think  that 
farmers  should  do 
more  advertising  of 
their  products,  and 
of  course  it  is  up  to 
every  farmer  to  get 
his  production  costs  as  low  as  he  can.” 
— Warner  Harrington,  R.D.  1,  Cincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 

TOO  CONSERVATIVE? 

I  HAVE  more  contact  with  the  Farm 
Bureau  than  I  do  with  the  Grange. 
The  Farm  Bureau  does  an  excellent  job 
of  trying  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  its 
members,  but  I  probably  am  not  quite 
as  conservative  as  the  Farm  Bureau 
leadership. 

For  example,  I  feel  that  the  potato 
grades  need  revising.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Potato  Council  took  a  fairly 
conservative  position  on  grade  labeling. 
It’s  my  feeling  that  if  U.  S.  potato 
grades  are  to  be  used  they  should  be 
inspected.— Nat  Talmadge,  Riverhead, 
Long  Island. 

FORi:iR.\  TRADE  ROOD 

FEEL  that  inci'eased  trade  with  for¬ 
eign  nations  has  more  advantages 
than  disadvantages.  It  makes  war  less 
likely,  makes  good  neighbors  of  other 
natiQns,  and  above 
all  we  must  import 
if  we  want  to  export. 
I  feel  that  we  must 
export  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  to  help  keep 
prices  as  good  as 
they  are. 

I  think  also  that 
trade  helps  increase 
living  standards  in 
other  countries.  It 
might  be  healthy  if 
some  imported  goods 
sold  for  a  little  less  than  those  made 
here.  We  bought  some  bale  wire  from 
Belgium  and  the  quality  was  very 
good. — M.  P.  Green,  R.D.  5,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

DECREASE  SUPPORTS 
GRADUALLY 

E  THINK  that  at  the  present  time 
price  supports  are  helping  to 
hold  the  dairy  industry  on  a  relatively 
firm  foundation.  We  are  afraid  that 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  price  sup¬ 
ports  may  be  more  of  a  detriment  to 
the  dairy  business  than  an  asset.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  constant  eas¬ 
ing  off  of  the  supports  wbuld  bring  the 
industry  back  to  a  firm  foundation 
which  would  mean  bringing  it  back  to 
the  old  idea  of  supply  and  demand.  We 
believe  that  the  cooperative  movement 
and  advertising  are  the  two  greatest 
assets  to  move  and  sell  farm  commod¬ 
ities. 

We  don’t  feel  that  the  government 
will  ever  solve  the  farmers’  problem. 
They  only  confuse  the  problem,  not 
only  for  the  American  farmer,  but  for 
the  American  public  in  general.  They 
seem  to  use  the  farm  problem  as  a  po¬ 
litical  football  to  kick  about  to  see  if 
they  can  gain  a  few  votes  here  and 
there.  By  doing  this,  they  sure  aren’t 
solving  the  farm  problem. 

We  feel  that  there  is  a  good  future 


in  farming.  Farming  is  and  has  been 
going  through  one  of  the  greatest 
changes  in  its  history.  We  feel  that 
after  this  change  is  over  farming  will 
be  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  ever 
before.  With  the  growing  population 
of  the  country,  farming  is  going  to  re¬ 
main  one  of  the  largest  and  soundest 
businesses  in  the  country.  Farming  is 
a  way  of  life  all  by  itself  and  the  na¬ 
tion  cannot  survive  without  the  sta¬ 
bilization  of  agriculture.  —  Francis 
Matthews  Sr.  and  Jr.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

LIMIT  ON  OFFICERS? 

T  LOOKS  to  me  as  though  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  are  here  to  stay.  Certain¬ 
ly  someone  must  speak  for  farmers. 

I  believe  that  the  Farm  Bureau  will 
-continue  to  have  a 
steady  growth. 

Where  organiza¬ 
tions  fail  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  producers, 
ist  is  often  the  mem¬ 
bers’  fault.  If  they 
expect  to  get  top  re¬ 
sults  from  organiza¬ 
tions  they  must  take 
part  in  the  activities, 
know  what  is  going 
on,  and  ask  ques¬ 
tions.  It  sometimes 
seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  if  every  farm  organization  set  a 
maximum  term  of  office  for  directors. 
—  Philip  Davis,  Kerhonkson,  R.D.  1, 
New  York. 

WE  MUST  "SWAP” 

UTSIDE  of  the  defense  point  of 
view  I  rather  suspect  we  might  best 
do  away  with  all  tariffs  and  trade  re¬ 
strictions,  unless  tariffs  are  needed 
solely  to  provide  funds  for  government 
operation.  But  we  cannot  do  this  unless 
all  other  countries  do  the  same;  and  I 
have  no  hope  this  will  be  the  situation 
in  my  lifetime. 

We  will  have  to  have  some  tariffs  and 
perhaps  trade  restrictions  because  these 
trade  barriers  cannot  be  unilateral 
only.  But  I  still  suspect  the  fewer  and 
lower  the  tariffs  and  trade  restrictions 
the  better.  This  will  not  be  entirely 
painless.  These  are  a  little  like  fair 
trade  laws :  they  are  fine  for  the  seller. 
In  a  recent  discussion  with  an  ardent 
fair  trader  I  told  him  that  if  we  fair 
trade  his  merchandise  we  should  also 
fair  trade  apples.  The  discussion  ended 
right  there. 

Trade  agreements  to  facilitate  trade 
and  to  aid  in  financing  are  probably  de¬ 
sirable.  I  suspect  it  is  undesirable  to 
shut  rout  competition. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  this 
country  has  had  a  small  net  import  bal¬ 
ance  of  farm  products — certainly  food 
products  mostly  not  directly  competi¬ 
tive  with  our  imports.  Here  again- we 
cannot  assume  a  unilateral  stand.  Ac¬ 
tually  we  must  somehow  “swap”  prod¬ 
ucts  in  international  trade.  —  Ralph  G. 
Palmer,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

HUIVTING  the  answer 

\ 

DURING  our  generation  we  have  seen 
the  Federal  government  practically 
“throw  the  book”  at  farmers  in  an 
effort  to  “solve  the  farm  problem.” 
These  efforts  have  extended  through 
more  than  half  a  dozen  different  con¬ 
gresses,  4  or  5  different  Presidents,  half 
a  dozen  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  and 
with  both  political  parties  in  charge  of 
the  government. 

And  yet  today,  Congress,  the  farm 
organizations,  and  the  Administration 
still  are  “searching  for  the  answer.” 
The  simple  truth  seems  to  be  evolving 
after  several  decades  that  the  answer 
to  “the  farm  problem”  is  NOT  in  ever¬ 
more  complex  legislation  and  more 
costly  Federal  programs. 


Warner  Harrington 


M.  P.  Green 


THE  TAXPAYER  PAYS! 


FILL 
' ER  UP! 


to  State 
OWNERSHIP 
_  0fr  all 
enterprise 


ALWAYS 
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Since  its  function  is  primarily  political  rather  than  economic,  the 
Government's  responsibilities  do  not  encompass  competition  with 
its  own  citizens  in  the  fields  of  production  and  distribution. 

Given  the  same  conditions,  there  are  no  circumstances  under 
which  private  enterprise  cannot  operate  in  these  fields  more  effici¬ 
ently  than  can  Government.  The  only  cases  where,  on  the  surface, 
this  is  not  apparent  are  those  in  which  through  subsidies,  freedom 
from  taxation  or  improper  allocation  of  costs.  Government  enjoys 
a  definite  competitive  advantage. 


Modern  agricultural  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  are  bringing  larger  family  units. 
Many  farm  politicians  direct  their  en¬ 
ergies  essentially  toward  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo.  So  the  main  effect  of 
many  governmental  programs  is  to 
slow  down  adjustment  to  change  that 
would  take  place  in  their  absence. 

The  dilemma  we  face  is  this:  Will 
the  people  who  man  the  farms  of 
America  be  permitted  to  share  fully  in 
the  benefits  growing  out  of.  modern 
science  and  technology,  or  must  they 
live  with  a  ceiling  over  opportunitj'  im¬ 
posed  by  governmental  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  maintain  small,  inefficient, 
often  peasant-type  production  and  liv¬ 
ing  units  on  thq  land? — Dr.  Earl  Buts, 
former  Asst.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Purdue,  as  it  appeared  in  “Farm 
Profit.” 

MONEY  ATTRACTS 

AS  A  farmer  I  can  see  no  future  in 
teaming  up  or  collaborating  with 
labor  unions.  They  are  interested  in 
cheap  food.  (  , 

It  seems  to  me  that  their  chief  reason 
for*  wantiqg  farm  members  is  thereby 
to  get  more  power  and  more  money. 

— Louis  Bramcamp,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


PRINCIPLES  NEVER 
CHANGE 

IN  GENERAL  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  Farm  Bureau  Policies  both  from 
a  state  and  national  level.  To  my  mind, 
supports  of  any  kind  or  degree  are 
against  the  principles  upon  which  this 
wonderful  country  of  ours  was  founded. 
True,  time  changes  many  things,  but 
the  fundamental  principles  should  re¬ 
main  as  of  old.  Americans  are  losing 
their  liberties  faster  than  they  think 
when  they  demand  so  much  of  govern¬ 
ment.  I  say  “Get  government  out  of 
agriculture  and  agriculture  will  adjust 
itself.” — W.  Grant  Bell,  Barton,  N.  Y. 


MORE  MEMRERS 

I  HAVE  no  sympathy  with  the  idea 
that  farmers  should  join  labor  or¬ 
ganizations,  cooperate  with  them  or 
adopt  their  methods.  Organized  labor  is 
looking  primarily  for  guaranteed  jobs 
and  security,  and  the  interests  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  general  ai’e  not  the  same  as  those 
of  organized  labor. 

So  far  as  farm  organizations  are  con¬ 
cerned.  we  need  more  membership.  For 
example,  in  this  county  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  has  70  members;  it  should  have  at 
least  300.  —  William  Dopfeld,  Athens, 
New  York. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  PART 
TIME  FARMING 


I  FIGURE  we  will  always  have  part- 
time  farmers.  They  do  make  some 
problem  for  full  time  farmers,  but  I 
believe  the  answer  is  to  show  them  the 
facts  through  our 
extension  service  so 
they  will  produce  ec¬ 
onomically  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  sell  at  cut 
prices. 

As  I  see  it  there  is 
no  better  place  than 
the  country  for 
bringing  up  a  famil} . 
Also,  part-time 
farmers  increase  the 
tax  base  and  make 

good  organization 

members.  However, 


Marshal  English  they  dQ  want  serv¬ 
ices  such  as  manning  water,  sewers, 
better  schools,  etc.,  and  sometimes  tha 
increases  rather  than  decreases  taxes. 

Incidentally,  let’s  not  forget  the 
farmer  who  changes!  from  full  time  to 
part  time.  A  job  off  the  farm  gives  him 
a  chance  for  a  better  income  withou 
upsetting  his  family  by  moving  to  the 
city.  It’s  also  a  way  for  a  young  coup  e 
to  get  started  in  farming.  —  Marsh 
English ,  Conklin,  N.  Y. 
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what  goes 


INTO  A  GOOD  HARVEST? 


You  could  make  a  list  as  long  as  your  arm  if  you  put 
down  all  the  things  that  contribute  to  a  good  harvest. 
Some  of  them,  like  the  weather,  are  beyond  the 
farmer’s  control.  Most  things— such  as  the  seed  he 
uses— are  in  his  hands. 

Generally  it’s  safe  to  say  that  if  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing  goes  into  planting  and  cultivating— fertilizers, 
seeds,  tools,  care — the  harvest  will  be  bountiful. 

Since  the  farmer’s  livelihood  depends  on  a  good 
harvest,  he  wants  the  best.  It’s  as  simple  as  that. 
That’s  one  big  reason  why  so  many  farmers  look  to 
Atlantic  for  quality  and  economy  in  the  petroleum 
products — gasoline,  furnace  oil,  kerosene,  motor  oil 
and  other  important  lubricants — they  need  to  keep 
their  farms  on  the  go. 

And  not  only  the  best  in  products — but  the  best 
in  service.  In  New  York  State,  for  example,  farmers 


know  they  can  depend  on  their  local  Atlantic  Rural 
Salesman,  with  his  familiar  and  welcome  “service 
station  on  wheels,”  to  anticipate  their  needs  and  give 
them  good  advice  on  equipment  care. 

You  can  sum  it  up  by  saying  that  farmers  can 
confidently  look  to  Atlantic’s  Rural  Salesmen,  dealers 
and  distributors  for  leadership  in  meeting  their  petro¬ 
leum  needs — because  Atlantic  knows  the  farm. 


See  your  Atlantic 
Weatherman  each  week 
night  on  TV 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 
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Precise  production  and  feeding  records,  over  a  4-year  period,  proved  Cow  Chow  D 
gets  more  milk  per  cow.  Experiments  included  25  cows  from  Purina’s  Research 
Dairy  Herd.  Photo  shows  daily  record-keeping  system  in  use  at  Purina  Research  Farm. 


Purina  Cow  Chow  D 
gets  a  ton  more  milk  per  cow 

Experiments  with  25  cows,  over 
a  4-year  period,  prove  new 
Purina  ration  gets  MORE  MILK ! 

Years  ago,  Purina  nutritionists  knew,  by  all  the  laws 
of  science,  that  high  efficiency  Cow  Chow  D  could  be 
expected  to  help  cows  make  more  milk.  Still,  they 
couldn’t  say  so  until  it  had  been  tried  .  .  .  and  proved 
...  on  typical  grade  dairy  cows. 

Two  complete  lactations  were  studied  in  each  of  two 
experiments,  a  year  or  more  apart.  Effects  of  weather, 
hay  and  individual  cow  performance  were  practically 
eliminated.  Results  consistently  proved  that  COW 
CHOW  D  GETS  MORE  MILK  PER  COW!  ‘ 

Cow  Chow  D  got  2,067  lbs.  more  milk  per  cow  in 
Purina’s  herd.  Chances  are,  it  can  get  as  much  or  more 
extra  milk  from  yours! 

Get  Cow  Chow  D  at  the  Store 
with  the  Checkerboard  Sign 


RESULTS— MORE  MILK  WITH  COW  CHOW  D! 

(Combined  weighted  averages...  2  experiments) 


•  •  •  •  • 

Group  fed 
Cow  Chow 

Group  fed 

16  per  cent 

Difference 

D 

milking  ration 

in  groups 

Previous  lactation . 

14,891 

14,024 

867 

(all  cows  on  regular 

16%  milking  ration) 

Test  year . 

16,958 

13,899 

3,059 

Difference  in  lactations.  . . . 

2,067 

—  125 

+  2,192 

FEED  PU RINA.  ••  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON  THE  CHECKERBOARD  FOR 
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The  Farmer’s 
Extra  Hired  Hand 


Molten  steel  flows  from  one  of  the  275-ton  capacity  open-hearth  furnaces  at  Fairless 
Works  of  United  States  Steel  near  Morrisville,  Pennsylvania.  The  open-hearth  depart¬ 
ment  has  an  annual  capacity  of  2,200,000  tons  of  steel  ingots. 


THE  AMERICAN  farmer  has  be¬ 
come  the  most,  productive  farmer 
in  the  world.  A  few  statistics  de¬ 
monstrate  how  really  efficient  he  is. 
In  1920  one  farm  worker’s  output  in 
the  United  States  fed  8.3  persons.  In 
1956  his  output  fed  20.9.  In  1940  the 
population  of  132  million  was  being  fed 
by  a  farm  population  of  30  y2  million. 
Last  year  171  million  persons  were  be¬ 
ing  fed  by  only  20 1/2  million  farmers. 

What  makes  our  American  farmer 
so  productive  ?  One  reason  is  his  greater 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  agriculture. 
Crop  rotation  and  new  techniques  to 
prevent  soil  erosion  allow  him  to  get 
more  out  of  the  same  amount  of  land 
than  his  father  did.  Improved  seeds  and 
an  amazing  selection  of  new  chemical 
fertilizers  and  sprays  have  helped  him 
greatly  to  increase  his  yield.  But  the 
spark  for  the  current  agricultural  rev¬ 
olution  is  mechanization. 

It  is  machines  that  have  increased 
the  farmer’s  production,  as  they  have 
lightened  his  tasks  and  raised  his 
standard  of  living.  Machines  for  the 
farm  have  given  him  the  muscles  of  a 
Paul  Bunyan.  They  have  provided  him 
with  the  power  of  hundreds  of  horses 
right  at  his  finger  tips.  They  have  re¬ 
duced  to  hours  tasks  that  formerly 
took  days.  And  it  is  the  versatile  metal, 
steel,  that  has  made  the  mass  produc¬ 
tion  of  farm  equipment  possible. 

Steel  became  the  servant  of  the 
farmer  because  its  strength,  durability 
and  low  cost  made  it  the  ideal  mater¬ 
ial  for  the  manufacture  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  A  century  ago,  steel  was  produc¬ 
ed  only  in  small  quantities.  Today 
through  large-scale  output  and  techno¬ 
logical  progress  the  steel  industry 
makes  vastly  improved  products  avail¬ 
able  to  the  farmer. 

A  Day's  Work  An  Hour 

From  the  days  of  “the  plow  that 
broke  the  plains”  —  steel  has  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  growth  of  agriculture. 
Where  once  it  might  have  taken  a  man 
almost  seven  hours  to  plow  an  acre,  us¬ 
ing  a  two-horse  plow,  a  modern  tractor- 
drawn  plow  can  do  the  job  in  under  an 
hour.  And  today’s  farmer  has  less  wor¬ 
ry  about  breaking  his  plow.  The  mo¬ 
dern  plow  is  made  of  a  steel  that  is  hard 
°n  the  surface  and  soft  in  the  center. 
The  soft  center  acts  as  a  cushion  to 
Prevent  brittleness  and  breakage,  while 
the  hard  surface  resists  wear. 

The  savings  in  plowing  time  and  la¬ 
bor  which  steel  and  implements  of  steel 
have  made  possible  are  just  as  evident 
In  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  crop. 
As  a  result,  today  he  can  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  increasing  his  yield  through 
new  developments  in  agricultural 
science. 

But  steel  machines  are  only  one  of 
the  ways  the  steel  industry  has  become 
the  farmer’s  extra  hired  hand.  Take 
steel  fencing,  for  example.  It  is  found 
°n  most  of  the  fenced  land  in  the  Unit- 
e<d  States  today,  although  almost  un¬ 
known  75  years  ago. 

When  Nathaniel  Miles  drew  the  first 


wire  in  America  at  Norwich.  Connec¬ 
ticut,  about  1775',  he  could  not  have 
foreseen  the  vital  role  wire  was  to  play 
in  the  growth  of  our  new  nation.  For 
years  thereafter,  people  did  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  various  practical  uses  for 
wire  and  consequently  the  demand  for 
wire  was  small. 

Then  .with  the  development  of  steel 
barbed  wire  in  1874  and  woven  wire 
fence  in  1883  the  farmer’s  fence  prob¬ 
lems  were  finally  solved.  From  then  on 
the  use  of  steel  wire  fencing  began  to 
rise  rapidly.  Last  year,  a  relatively  low 
year  for  steel  wire  shipments,  almost 
262,000  tons  of  steel  went  into  barb:d 
and  twisted  wire  and  woven  wire  fence. 

Another  way  that  steel  adds  to  the 
farmers’  profit  is  in  providing  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  his  buildings.  Each  year 
farmers  purchase  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  galvanized  steel  sheets 
for  the  roofs  and  sides  of  wooden  build¬ 
ings  and  for  the  construction  of  new 
prefabricated  metal  barns,  silos,  grain 
bins,  corn  cribs,  implement  sheds  and 
other  buildings. 

Grain  bins  and  corn  cribs  are  being 
built  of  prefabricated  sheet  metal  sec¬ 
tions,  which  are  easily  assembled.  They 
greatly  reduce  the  risk  of  loss  of  grain 
in  storage  caused  by  rodents,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  amounts  to  40  million  bushels  an¬ 
nually. 

Poultry  houses,  hog,  horse  and  cat¬ 
tle  barns,  and  other  buildings  of  steel 
have  also  become  increasingly  popular, 
because  they  are  strong  and  durable 
and  are  more  easily  kept  clean  and  free 
from  vermin  or  disease. 

In  dairying,  modern  equipment,  in 
which  steel  plays  an  important  part, 
has  not  only  helped  to  increase  the  total 
output  of  milk,  but  has  also  increased 
sanitation  and  widened  areas  of  distri¬ 
bution. 

Among  the  items  of  dairy  equipment 
•that  brought  about  these  changes  are 
the  steel  centrifugal  cream  separator, 
perfected  by  DeLaval  in  1878;  pasteur¬ 
izing  machines  introduced  in  1895;  and 
steel  cans  for  handling  milk  in  bulk  and 
foi  containers  for  condensed  milk.  More 
recently  the  mechanical  milker  has 
freed  the  farmer  from  a  time-consum¬ 
ing  task  and  has  improved  sanitation. 

The  great  strides  that  have  been 
made  in  breeding,  feeding  and  housing 
the  dairy  herd  have  doubled  the  milk 
output  of  the  average  cow  since  1880. 
The  wooden  barn,  pail  and  stool  are 
giving  way  to  steel  barns,  steel  pails, 
steel  cans  and  milking  machines.  Steel 
silos  protect  ensilage  throughout  the 
year.  Steel  stanchions  hold  the  cows  se¬ 
curely  in  their  stalls  with  a  maximum 
of  comfort  and  sanitation.  Refrigerated 
steel  trucks  and  fast  trains  speedily 
carry  the  milk  to  markets. 

In  processing  dairy  products,  much 
stainless  steel  is  used  because  it  is  more 
durable  and  efficient,  and  because 
it  promotes  sanitation.  Untouched  by 
human  hands,  milk  moves  from  pasture 
to  kitchen  under  the  guardianship  of 
steel. 


Today,  poultry  equipment  is  moving 
toward  galvanized  steel  poultry  houses 
and  equipment  that  are  not  only  dur¬ 
able,  but  are  easy  to  clean.  Steel  ven¬ 
tilating  and  heating  equipment  main¬ 
tains  springtime  temperatures  and  a 
supply  of  fresh  warm  air  throughout 
the  year,  which  increases  egg  laying. 

The  first  practical  incubator  for 
chicks  was  invented  in  1887  and  today 
young  chicks  are  hatched  by  the  mil¬ 
lions  in  incubators  made  largely  of  steel. 
They  are  raised  in  bi’ooder  houses  con¬ 
taining  steel  brooder  stoves.  Steel  wa- 
terers  and  feeders  ensure  speedy, 
healthy  growth  by  providing  clean, 
disease-free  water  and  feed.  Steel  poul¬ 
try  netting  fences  the  flocks  securely. 

50,000  Pounds  Per  Farm 

But  the  above  are  only  a  few  of  the 
ways  steel  helps  the  farmer.  On  the 
average  U.  S.  family  farm,  there  are 
50,000  pounds  of  steel.  Some  large 
farms  have  half  a  million  pounds.  It  is 
in  kitchens,  in  the  knives  and  forks,  the 
pails,  the  stainless  steel  sinks  and  tanks. 
It  is  in  the  pickup  truck  and  in  the  bale 
ties,  staples  and  stanchions.  It  is  in  the 
many  hand  tools  that  a  farmer  still 
needs  to  supplement  mechanization.  It 
is  in  his  gas,  water  and  heating  pipes, 
in  the  structural  shapes  and  columns 
that  support  his  house. 

For  years  the  farmer  has  been  one  of 
the  steel  industry’s  best  customers. 
Farmers’  expenditures  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment,  largely  made 
of  steel,  totaled  $2.6  billion  in  1956. 

By-Product:  Fertilizer 

Indirectly,  the  steel  industry  serves 
the  farmer  in  a  way  he  probably  never 
suspects.  In  one  of  the  early  steps  in 
steelmaking,  coal  is  converted  into  coke 
in  large  ovens.  Two  of  the  by-products 
of  this  process  are  of  tremendous  value 
to  the  farmer:  ammonium  sulphate 
used  in  fertilizers  and  creosote  that 
greatly  increases  the  life  of  wood, 
making  low-cost  wooden  structures 
practical. 

The  principal  contact  most  farmers 
have  with  the  steel  industry  comes  in 
the  use  of  a  product  made  of  steel.  This 
may  be  a  tractor,  a  pickup  truck  or  a 
roll  of  wire  fencing.  Yet  behind  these 
products  is  an  industry  of  more  than 
600,000  men  and  women  working  in 
large  and  small  plants  across  the 
country.  It  is  an  industry  of  over  250 


domestic  companies  that  make  and 
finish  steel.  They  are  situated  in  270 
communities  of  32  states. 

From  the  steel  producing  companies 
and  from  the  companies  finishing  steel, 
shipments  flow  to  thousands  of  firms 
that  turn  it  into  end  products. 

Steel  is  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
industries.  Its  capital  investment  in 

1957  was  $11.2  billion.  Its  total  payroll 
reached  a  peak  of  $3.8  billion.  Another 
$1.7  billion  was  spent  for  plant  replace¬ 
ments,  improvements  and  additions. 

Today,  most  of  our  large  industries 
are  faced  with  a  number  of  financial 
problems  and  steel  is  no  exception.  One 
of  the  steel  industry’s  major  ones  is  to 
produce  an  adequate  profit  on  its  huge 
investment.  During  the  last  half  dozen 
years,  after  all  the  costs  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  were  met,  the  average  steel  com¬ 
pany  was  left  with  a  little  over  six 
cents  out  of  every  sales  dollar.  Of  that 
six  cents  more  than  half  went  into 
plant  improvement  —  new  buildings, 
new  machinery  and  other  equipment. 
The  remaining  pennies  went  to  nearly 
1,000.000  people  who  are  steel  company 
stockholders.  For  the  first  half  of 

1958  profits  are  far  below  the  level  of 
previous  years.  And  it  is  only  when  di¬ 
vidends  continue  to  offer  a  reasonable 
and  fair  return  that  a  steel  company 
can  hope  to  attract  new  capital  for 
further  modernization  and  growth. 

Another  concern  of  the  steel  compan¬ 
ies  which  also  is  shared  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  is  the  high  cost  of  the 
things  it  has  to  buy.  Take  a  blooming 
mill — that  huge  piece  of  complex  equip¬ 
ment  that  takes  steel  ingots  and  reduces 
them  to  blooms,  billets  and  slabs,  semi¬ 
finished  shapes  that  may  later  be  made 
into  beams,  pipe,  bars  and  sheets  and 
other  products.  Twenty  years  ago  a 
blooming  mill  would  have  cost  $5^  mil¬ 
lion  to  build;  today  its  replacement 
price  is  $15  million. 

Even  the  cost  of  the  little  things  a 
company  buys  has  soared.  As  a  result, 
it  costs  more  to  make  steel  today. 

But  although  these  appear  to  be  dif¬ 
ficult  problems,  steel  will  solve  these 
and  others  that  face  it  in  late  1958. 
Like  the  farmer,  the  steelman  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  setting  his  sights  on  the 
future.  With  predictions  of  a  booming 
population  growth  within  the  next  dec¬ 
ade,  both  will  have  a  big  job  to  do  in 
meeting  the  nation’s  needs.  No  one 
doubts  that  they  will  do  it  well. 
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Look  to  the  Future... 


he  future  of  the  dairy  farm  and  its  dairy-farm  family  holds  many 
unanswered  questions  and  many  troublesome  problems  to  which 
sound  answers  and  solutions  must  be  found  if  our  future  is  to  be  a 
happy  and  prosperous  one.  For  example: 

0  How  will  the  growing  trend  to  bulk-tank  milk 
handling  affeet  your  equipment  and  hauling  costs 
and  premium  income? 

0  Will  the  competition  of  lower-priced,  lower- 
standard  milk  from  outside  the  milkshed  depress 
your  return? 

0  Within  recent  months,  1,865  producers  have 
given  up  dairying  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
pool.  Will  you  be  able  to  compete  or  will  you  be 
forced  to  give  up,  too? 

•  In  spite  of  fewer  producers,  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  pool  handled  26  million  pounds  more  milk 
in  August  than  one  year  ago.  How  are  you  going 
to  find  a  market  for  your  milk  in  view  of  the 
steady  increase  in  production? 

0  Last  year  every  farm  worker  supplied  the  food 
needs  of  23.55  non-farm  people,  an  increase  of 
10.58  people  since  1921.  Will  you  be  able  to  hold 
your  own? 

0  Farm  population  decreased  from  30  million  in 
1940  to  20  million  in  1957.  City  population  in¬ 
creased  from  101  million  to  150  million  in  the 
same  period.  How  are  you  going  to  make  your 
voice  heard  above  the  city  clamor  for  lower  milk 
prices? 

Every  dairyman  is  troubled  by  these  and  many  other  questions 
which  must  be  answered  if  he  is  to  remain  in  business  and  leave  a 
sound  and  promising  future  to  his  sons.  The  answers  will  be  found 
and  the  problems  solved  only  with  the  help  of  other  progressive 
dairymen  banded  together  in  a  strong  cooperative.  Look  to  your 
future  confidently  in  the  oldest,  largest  and  most  effective  dairying 
cooperative  in  the  Northeast  .  .  . 


JOIN  THE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 


Our  Best 
Vacation 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 


nHE  most  restful  vacation  I  ever 
had  was  in  1956,  when  my  wife 
and  I  spent  two  delightful  weeks 
on  the  American  Agriculturist 
Caribbean  Cruise.  There  are  some  other 
places  that  Hazel  and  I  would  like  to 
visit,  but  always  when  we  consider 
them,  there  is  the  urge  to  go  again  on 
this  most  enjoyable  vacation  trip. 


I  can  think  of  several  reasons  for 
this.  First  of  all,  we  were  free  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Everything  was  arranged 
for  us  —  and  well  arranged.  When  we 
stopped  at  a  port,  there  was  always  an 
interesting  land  tour  planned,  and  an 
opportunity  to  see  how  the  people 
lived  and  worked. 

Another  reason  was  the  feeling  of 
leisure.  We  knew  that  nothing  we  could 
do  would  hurry  the  ship’s  progress; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  had  had 
the  power,  we’d  have  liked  to  slow  it 
down  rather  than  hasten  it.  Each  day 
seemed  more  delightful  than  the  one 
before. 

Then  we  met  some  wonderful  people, 
both  American  Agriculturist  readers 
and  members  of  the  crew.  Speaking  of 
the  crew,  I  have  never  seen  people  who 
seemed  so  anxious  to  please  —  and  all 
without  giving  the  impression  that  they 
were  looking  for  a  fat  tip.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  tips  were  included  in  our  fare 
and  we  had  no  concern  with  them. 


The  food  was  excellent.  I  didn’t  take 
the  tour  just  to  eat,  and  I’m  sure  you 
wouldn’t  either,  but  it  certainly  adds  to 
the  enjoyment  when  you  have  gen¬ 
erous  meals,  excellent  cooking,  and  a 
practically  unlimited  variety. 

Our  ship,  the  “Homeric,”  had  on 
board  a  small  staff  of  entertainers  who 
did  everything  they  could  to  make  our 
trip  pleasant.  There  were  games  for 
those  who  wanted  to  participate,  and 
one  night  an  amateur  show  was  put  on, 
with  the  talent  provided  by  those  on  the 
cruise.  Another  night  there  was  a  cos¬ 
tume  ball,  which  produced  gales  of 
laughter.  These  ai’e  just  samples.  There 
was  always  something  to  do  if  you 
wanted  activity  —  and  plenty  of  deck 
chairs  in  the  sun  if  you  didn’t.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  sunshine,  we  were  in  it  after  the 
first  day,  and  never  a  drop  of  rain! 

It  has  always  puzzled  me  why  more 
of  our  friends  choose  to  go  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Alaska  or  Hawaii  than  to 
the  Caribbean.  The  only  answer  I  can 
give  is  that  they  just  don’t  realize  what 
they  are  missing!  You  see  a  different 
world  in  the  Caribbean,  a  beautiful  and 
intensely  fascinating  world.  The  whole 
trip  is  a  little  bit  of  paradise.  You  can 
prove  this  to  yourself  by  coming  on 
our  next  American  Agriculturist  Ca¬ 
ribbean  Cruise.  If  you’d  like  to  have  the 
cruise  itinerary  with  complete  details, 
just  send  in  the  coupon  below  and  we’ll 
see  that  you  get  a  copy  very  soon. 


‘  

E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obliga¬ 
tion  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the 
itinerary  for  your  Caribbean  Cruise, 
January  7-21,  1959. 

Name _ — ■ 


Address 


Please  print  your  name  and  address 
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A  Farmer  Looks 
To  The  Future 


DAM  OPTIMISTIC  about  farming 
but  I  believe  the  agriculture  of 
New  York  in  future  years  offers 
a  real  challenge.  I  say  this  not 
because  I  believe  it  will  be  all  uphill 
but  because  I  believe  the  changes  will 
be  rapid,  perhaps  even  drastic.  This  is 
going  to  put  a  premium  on  vision  and 
flexibility  in  farm  planning  and  opera¬ 
tions — and  herein  lies  the  real  chal¬ 
lenge. 

I  can  not  speak  about  other  than 
dairy  farming.  Believing  as  I  do  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  profit  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  efficient,  well-financed 
dairymen  who  adjust  to  changing  con¬ 
ditions,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  be¬ 
gin  to  think  about  some  of  the  changes 
we  must  make. 

First,  a  change  in  attitude  will  be 
necessary  for  those  who  regard  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  “way  of  life”  rather  than  a 
business.  I  believe  that  advanced  educa¬ 
tion  is  as  important  for  the  farmer  of 
tomorrow  as  for  his  counterpart  in  in¬ 
dustry. 

Stiff  Competition 

Second,  we  had  better  get  ready  to 
meet  the  competition  from  other  areas 
and  other  products.  I  hope  we  have 
learned  that  we  don’t  prosper  or  build 
markets  by  high  support  prices  or  legal 
restrictions — such  as  helped  us  to  lose 
our  butter  market.  Neither  can  we 
count  on  hiding  behind  barriers  set  up 
by  health  departments.  For  example, 
mid-west  milk  will  get  here,  if  not  as 
whole  fresh  milk,  then  in  the  various 
forms  which  will  steal  our  market. 

I  believe  the  best  weapon  with  which 
to  meet  outside  competition  for  our 
markets  is  volume  and  efficiency  which 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  milk. 
For  those  who  travel  this  road  the  fu¬ 
ture  in  agriculture  can  be  bright. 

“For  those  who  shout  for  $6.00 
milk”,  I  believe  the  future  is  dim — 
especially  if  they  get  it — because  there 
is  no  surer  way  of  pricing  ourselves  out 
of  the  market,  or  having  price  and 
production  controls,  low  volume,  high 
costs,  and  permanent  loss  of  markets 
to  outside  competition. 

A  list  of  changes  farmers  will  be 
making  staggers  the  imagination,  yet 
if  they  can  be  made  we  can  be  more 
efficient  and  can  lower  our  costs. 
Changes  in  equipment  to  produce  and 
handle  feed  and  forage  go  on.  Pelleted 
feed  seems  likely  to  be  the  next  really 
big  change  in  roughage  handling.  Dry¬ 
ers,  six  row  equipment,  picker-shellers, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  already  with  us. 

All  these  things  mean  big'  invest¬ 
ments  and  put  a  premium  on  volume. 
As  acreages  increase,  of  course  we  will 
see  further  increases  in  size  of  herds. 
In  the  housing,  feeding,  milking  and 
handling  of  these  bigger  herds,  we  may 
well  see  some  revolutionary  changes 
with  the  result  that  labor  per  cow  and 
Per  hundredweight  of  milk  will  be 
sharply  reduced.  \ 

Integration  Coming 

Integration,  vertigration,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  want  to  call  it  seems  certain 
to  play  a  larger  part  in  the  future  of 
New  York  agriculture,  including  dairy¬ 
ing.  Many  of  us  look  with  some  skept¬ 
icism  on  these  “deals”,  yet  an  open- 
minded  attitude  may  help  us  to  make 
wiser  decisions  regarding  this  kind  of 
change  if  it  fits  our  particular  set-up. 

For  the  successful  farmer,  not  all  the 
mijustments  will  be  made  in  the  field 
or  barn  or  henhouse.  Many  will  be 
made  in  his  buying,  selling,  and  financ¬ 
ing  practices.  Discounts  (early  season, 
hulk,  cash)  are  for  the  well-financed 
tanner.  Likewise,  the  larger  returns 
from  grain  held  until  after  harvest 


time  accrue  to  those  who  can  buy  bins 
and  cribs  and  finance  their  other  oper¬ 
ations  without  that  grain  check  right 
now. 

This  may  call  for  a  different  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  banker,  including  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  line  of  credit  based 
on  the  anticipated  credit  needs  for  the 
year  ahead.  Obviously,  •  accurate  re¬ 
cords  will  be  necessary  for  this  rela¬ 
tionship  and  for  business-like  budget¬ 
ing.  The  wise  use  of  more  credit  seems 
likely  to  be  a  mark  of  tomorrow’s  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer.  ( 

Must  Cooperate 

Likewise,  it  seems  consistent  to  bet 
on  the  farmer  who  loyally  supports  his 
marketing  co-op  in  order  to  increase 
his  bargaining  power.  A  realistic  atti¬ 
tude  suggests  that  many  farmers  will 
continue  to  “go  it  alone”,  but  there  is 
increasing  evidence  that  group  action 
is  becoming  a  recognized  part  of  the 
farmers’  approach  to  their  legislative 
and  off-the-farm  problems.  As  we  be¬ 
come  an  even  smaller  minority,  a  unit¬ 
ed  stand  will  be  a  must. 

We  tend  to  judge  the  future  by  the 
past.  The  past,  and  particularly  the 
very  recent  past,  shows  that  farmers, 
and  those  dealing  with  them  have 
changed  and  are  now  changing  more 
rapidly  than  ever.  It  is  a  phenomenon 
of  the  time  that  new  varieties,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  equipment  are  accepted  and 
put  to  work  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  formerly.  This  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  change  makes  me  believe  that 
the  future  of  New  York  agriculture 
offers  a  real  opportunity  and  challenge. 

— Harold  Hawley,  Weedsport ,  N.  Y. 
—  a.  a.  — 

I  Nominate 
for  Oblivion* 

PERHAPS  this  is  a  good  time  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  some,  dangerous 
rigidities  of  thought  and  policy  have 
not  been  settling  in  on  us  in  recent 
years. 

There  used  to  be  a  periodical  feature 
entitled,  “We  nominate  for  oblivion.” 

Let  me  suggest  a  few  ideas  that  I 
would  like  to  nominate  for  oblivion: 

•  The  idea  thatvthe  consumer  is  not 
price  conscious  anymore; 

•  The  notion  that  without  paying  the 
piper  in  higher  prices  we  can  as  a  na¬ 
tion  overpay  ourselves  for  what  we 
produce; 

•  The  idea  that  management  can  be 
lax  about  costs  without  pricing  its 
products  not  only  out  of  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  but  out  of  the  American  market 
as  well; 

•  The  idea  that  large  annual  wage  in¬ 
creases  can  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course;  \ 

•  The  delusion  that  more  rigid  farm 
controls  and  larger  surpluses  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  taxpayer  expense  can  lead 
to  a  prosperous  farm  economy; 

•  The  notion  that  we  can  export  with¬ 
out  importing; 

•  The  doctrine  that  a  competitive  en¬ 
terprise  economy  can  be  free  of  all 
loss,  failure  and  disappointment,  and 
that  Government  can  take  all  the 
bumps  out  of  the  road  of  business. 

All  these  and  similar  illusions  are 
threats  to  that  resiliency  which  en¬ 
ables  private  enterprise  to  adjust  itself 
to  new  conditions.  More  than  that,  they 
are  threats  to  recovery  and  to  our  ca¬ 
pacity  to  achieve  a  vigorous  and  order¬ 
ly  economic  growth.  I  once  more  nom¬ 
inate  the  whole  kit  and  kaboodle  of 
them  for  oblivion. 

■■  From  an  address  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  before  the  Economic  Mobilization 
Conference,  May  20,  1958. 


Feed  for  Sustained  High  Production . . . 


to 


with  the 

BEACON  KEYS 

lower  cost  milk 


The  goal  of  every  dairyman  is  to  increase  milk  production  per  cow.  Now  from  Beacon 
Research  come  new  feeding  programs,  designed  to  feed  out  all  the  milk  a  cow  is 
bred  to  produce.  Basically,  the  Beacon  Dairy  Program  is  a  three-fold  plan. 


Beacon  Key 
No.  1 


Beacon  Key 
No.  2 


Beacon  Key 
No.  3 


Make  available  all  nutrients  required  by  the  cow 
not  only  to  make  milk  but  to  replenish  and  main¬ 
tain  body  reserves.  This  is  one  key  to  sustained 
high  production  —  more  persistent  performance 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  lactation.  This  is  the 
milk  that  makes  the  difference. 

Provide  uniform  and  palatable  top  quality  feeds 
that  help  keep  cows  on  feed  —  get  the  milk  mak¬ 
ing  nutrients  into  the  cow.  High  producing  cows 
have  inherited  ability  to  utilize  large  amounts  of 
feed  efficiently  over  maintenance  requirements. 
Increased  coarseness  in  texture  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
provements  in  the  new  Beacon  Feeds  which  helps 
achieve  this  goal. 

Provide  the  expert  advice  and  counsel  of  highly 
skilled  Beacon  Advisors.  These  men,  backed  by 
Beacon  Dairy  Research,  are  soundly  trained  in 
the  business  of  modern  dairy  farming  and  latest 
dairy  management  methods.  They  are  experi¬ 
enced  in  helping  many  good  dairymen  produce 
lower  cost  milk. 


Ask  your  Beacon  Advisor  or  your  Beacon  Feed  Dealer  about  the  new  Beacon  Dairy 
Program  — a  more  flexible,  more  complete  line  of  dairy  feeds  — designed  to  help 
attain  maximum  performance  from  each  individual  herd  and  farm. 


From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 


BEACon£feEDS 


UNIFORMLY  BETTER 


BECAUSE  THEY’RE  BEACON-TROLLED 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  Headquarters  Cayuga,  N.  Y  •  Mills:  Cayuga.  N  Y  .;  York,  Pa.;  Laurel,  Del.;  Eastport,  N.  Y.;  Broadway,  Va. 


CHAMPION-BERGER 

ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

Throws  Snow  50  to  70  Feet 

Fits  ail  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Any¬ 
one  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


VENT  AIRE  m 


EXHAUST  FANS 

Available  in  16” 
and  20”  sizes 

Complete  unit 
as  shown  $75.00 


HOODS 


TENNY'S 

SCOTTSVILLE 
N.  Y. 


(630)  14 
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^  Officers  of  the  FFA  Ciapler  at  LeRoy, 
New  York.  From  left  to  right:  Mr.  John 
L,  Sackett,  Jr.,  Advisor  Donald  Pangrazio, 
Secretary;  Robert  Cone,  Treasurer;  Rich¬ 
ard  Cunkovich,  Vice  President;  John  Pol¬ 
lock,  President;  Duncan  Mackenzie,  Sen¬ 
tinel;  William  Rogers,  Reporter;  Mr.  Roger 
Harrison,  Advisor. 


A  group  of  LeRoy,  New  York,  Vo.  Ag, 
students  on  a  field  trip.  From  left  to  right: 
Mr.  Roger  Harrison,  Advisor,  Teacher; 
Donald  Scott;  Robert  Duyssen;  Gary  Durie; 
Albert  Rumsey;  John  Pollock;'Ralph  Stefan; 
William  Rogers;  Robert  Cone. 


Vo-Ag  Students  Optimistic 
About  Farming 


H1RTY -FOUR  students  of  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  at  the  Le¬ 
Roy,  N.  Y.,  High  School  ans¬ 
wered  some  questions  which  I 
put  up  to  them  reqently.  I  was  interest¬ 
ed  in  knowing  their  thoughts  and  opin¬ 
ions  about  the  future  of  farming  and 
some  of  its  problems.  The  fact  that 
there  was  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  members  of  the  group 
shows  that  the  teachers  of  agriculture 
didn’t  influence  the  answers. 

First  I  asked  the  question,  “Are  you 
planning  to  be  a  farmer?” 

The  answers  were  pretty  well  divided. 
Sixteen  definitely  said  No,  15  gave  a 
definite  Yes,  2  specified  part-time  farm¬ 
ing,  and  1  was  undecided.  Following 
are  a  few  of  the  comments  from  those 
who  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  those  who  said  Yes  averaged 
somewhat  older  in  age  than  those  who 
said  No,  which  may  or  may  not  be  sig¬ 
nificant: 

“I  want  to  be  a  farmer  because  I  like 
to  work  outside,  and  when  you  are  a 
farmer  you  are  doing  something  differ¬ 
ent  every  day.” 

“Because  I  don’t  think  I  would  like 
factory  work.” 

“I  like  to  be  my  own  boss.” 

“I  like  animals,  and  I  like  to  grow 
better  crops.” 

“Because  I  have  a  chance  to  get 
started  in  my  own  business.” 

“I  plan  on  being  a  farmer  because  my 
father  owns  a  farm.  I  own  a  cow,  a 
heifer,  and  a  calf,  and  we  plan  to  keep 
more  cows.” 

Other  Jobs 

Those  who  are  definitely  headed  in 
other  directions  gave  a  variety  of  an¬ 
swers,  and  some  of  them  had  already 
decided  on  their  future  vocations.  Three 
are  planning  to  become  State  Troopers, 
which  certainly  speaks  well  for  that 
organization.  Two  were  headed  toward 
conservation  work — one  as  a  forest 
ranger.  Only  one  planned  to  be  a  teach¬ 
er  (and  that  in  physical  education).  He 
said,  “I  like  to  work  with  children.  I 
have  played  all  sports  in  school.” 

Three  of  the  boys  plan  to  drive 
trucks.  One  commented,  “I’ll  see  more 
of  the  country,  and  I’m  not  sufficiently 
interested  in  farming,”  while  another 
said,  “Farming  is  a  lonely  occupation. 
I  like  to  be  around  people.” 

“It  takes  too  much  money  to  get 
started  in  farming,”  said  one,  while 
still  another  remarked:  “The  farmer  is 
falling  farther  each  year,  and  I  hate  to 
fall!” 

One  boy  who  specifically  mentioned 
part-time  farming  wrote:  “I  believe 
that  I  cannot  make  sufficient  money 
with  full-time  farming,”  while  another 


said:  “I  don’t  have  enough  money  to 
get  started  in  full-time  farming,  and  I 
am  interested  in  working  as  a  mechan¬ 
ic.”  A  couple  of  the  boys  definitely  stat¬ 
ed  that  they  felt  they  could  make  more 
money  as  factory  workers. 

Several  of  the  boys  are  very  con¬ 
scious  of  their  impending  duty  in  the 
armed  services.  All  who  mentioned  it 
are  planning  to  “do  their  stint”  as  soon 
as  they  are  through  school,  which  seems 
like  good  common  sense.  Following 
their  service,  two  plan  to  go  directly 
into  farming. 

Getting  Started 

Generally  speaking,  youth  is  optim¬ 
istic.  To  the  question,  “Do  you  think 
a  young  man  can  get  started  in  farm¬ 
ing  for  himself?”  22  definitely  said  Yes, 
10  said  No,  and  2  were  undecided.  It’s 
only  fair  to  say  that  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who  gave  a  yes  an¬ 
swer  are  planning  to  go  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  their  dads,  which  of  course 
is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  becoming 
established. 

However,  in  commenting  on  ways  to 
get  started,  a  number  expressed  the 
following  thoughts: 

“Work  on  shares  with  a  successful 
older  farmer.” 

“Raise  young  stock  while  you  are  in 
high  school.”  (This  possibility  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  two). 

“Work  on  a  farm  for  a  few  years  to 
get  a  little  money  to  buy  a  tractor  and 
some  tools,  then  rent  a  farm.” 

“I  intend  to  work  on  a  farm  this 
summer  and  gradually  save  money. 
After  school  I  would  like  to  become 
a  hired  man,  and  eventually  to  own  my 
own  farm.” 

Naturally,  those  who  felt  that  young 
men  cannot  get  started  put  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  difficulty  of  getting  capital: 

“I  think  that  the  cost  of  capital  is 
so  high  that  a  high  school  graduate 
couldn’t  get  started  in  fanning  unless 
he  could  start  on  the  home  farm.” 

“I  think  you  would  have  to  work  too 
long  to  get  enough  money'  to  buy  a 
farm.” 

“No,  there  are  too  many  farmers, 
and  prices  for  farm  products  are  too 
low.” 

One  boy  who  was  undecided  said, 
with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  “It  all  de¬ 
fends  on  who  the  person  is.” 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  inadequacy  of  credit  for 
farmers.  These  boys  disagreed.  Twenty- 
nine  of  them  definitely  said  that  they 
felt  that  sufficient  credit  was  available. 
Four  answered  No,  and  one  said  that 
there  was  enough  short-time  credit,  too 
little  long-term  credit. 

There  were  relatively  few  comments 
about  credit.  Only  one  student  men¬ 


tioned  the  all-important  element  of  es¬ 
tablishing  one’s  credit  by  saving  and 
good  money  management.  Several  com¬ 
mented,  “Yes,  credit  is  available  if  a 
man  has  someone  or  something  to  back 
him  up.” 

This  brings  to  mind  the  facetious  de¬ 
finition  of  credit,  which  is  “something 
you  can  have  -lots  of  if  you  don’t  need 
it.” 

The  chances  are  that  these  boys  have 
had  little  or  no'  experience  in  actually 
obtaining  credit,  and  I  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  just  to  throw  light  on  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  farming.  s, 

A  couple  of  other  questions  concerned 
the  part  which  government  should  play 
in  solving  £he  farm  problems,  with  spe¬ 
cific  reference  to  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  good  or  bad  for  agriculture  in 
the  long  run  if  price  supports  were 
gradually  lowered. 


All  34  of  the  boys  answered  this  one. 
Seventeen  said  they  thought  the  organ¬ 
izations  were  doing  a  good  job,  seven 
gave  a  flat  No,  two  didn’t  know,  and 
eight  felt  that  some  organizations  were 
doing  well,  others  were  not. 

To  the  question,  “What  can  farmers 
do  to  strengthen  their  farm  organiza¬ 
tions?”  a  number  of  replies  stressed  the 
need  for  cooperation  among  farm  or¬ 
ganizations.  Others  put  considerable 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  more-  mem¬ 
bers,  and  especially  the  need  for  more 
participation  by  members,  including  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  and  “speaking 
up”  to  tell  the  leaders  what  they  want. 

The  importance  of  promoting  good 
laws  was  mentioned  by  several,  and 
others  gave  considerable  importance  to 
the  thought  of  cooperating  in  order  to 
dictate  higher  prices  for  farm  products. 

Farm  Living  « 


Price  Supports 

Twenty-one  of  the  thirty-four  boys 
said  definitely  that  it  would  be  better 
for  agriculture  in  the  long  run  if  the 
government  would  gradually  reduce 
price  supports.  Thirteen  felt  that  it 
would  be  bad.  Here  are  some  of  the 
comments : 

“I  think  the  government  should  have 
some  part  in  solving  farm  problems, 
but  not  complete  control.” 

“Let’s  leave  the  farmer  alone.  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  tried  to  help  the  farmer 
and  they  have  hurt  him  more  than 
helped  him.” 

“Government  participation  is  just 
about  right  now.” 

“Government  should  get  out  of  the 
problem  slowly  because  it  is  costing 
the  government  too  much  money.” 

“I  think  government  should  regulate 
prices  so  that  everything  is  equal.” 

“Government  should  have  no  voice  in 
the  farmer’s  affairs.” 

“I  think  they  should  set  a  price  and 
keep  prices  the* same  so  farmers  can 
make  a  living.” 

What  do  teen-age  farm  boys  think 
about  farm  organizations?  Are  they 
doing  a  good  job? 


The  final  question  was,  “Do  you 
think  that  a  young  couple  who  decide 
to  become  farmers  can  develop  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  a  life  for  themselves  and  their 
family  as  they  could  if  the  man  accept¬ 
ed  a  job  in  industry?” 

Two  of  the  boys  gave  tlat  No's  to 
the  question,  but  the  others  felt  that 
a  couple  could  be  very  happy  and  have 
just  as  good  a  life  or  better  than  if 
the  man  was  in  industry.  Some  felt  that 
living  on  a  farm  is  cheaper,  and  it  was 
stressed  that  there  is  more  time  for  the 
family,  that  one  can  be  out  of  doors, 
and  that,  provided  the  couple  has  the 
necessary  experience  and  money,  they 
would  be  happier  because  they  are 
working  together  and  will  always  have 
work  to  do.  One  boy  said: 

“Yes,  you  actually  make  more  money 
as  a  farmer  than  if  you  work  in  a  fac¬ 
tory,  -due  to  the  farm  privileges  and  the 
farmers’  individual  right  to  manage 
their  business  as  they  see  fit.” 

One  boy  remarked  that  the  first  few 
years  might  be  hard,  but  that  “they 
will  be  happier  in  the  long  run,”  while 
another  commented:  “I  think  people 
should  do  what  they  are  happiest  at. 

— Hugh  Cosline 


Here  to  handle  your  farm  hauls  with 
new  might ,  new  models ,  new  money¬ 
saving  power 1  Here  with  the  latest  engi¬ 
neering  ideas  coupled  with  traditional 
Chevrolet  economy  and  dependability! 

They’re  here  to  handle  the  toughest  farm  jobs! 
Task- Force  59  models  combine  new  advances 
with  the  proved  advantages  that  have  made 
Chevrolet  America’s  No.  1  truck  year  after 
year.  There’s  a  new  high-performance  Thrift- 
master  6,  for  example,  to  stretch  the  distance 
between  gas  stops.  Bigger  brakes  are  featured 
in  all  Series  31  and  32  light-duty  models.  And 
Chevy’s  Positraction  rear  axle — ideal  for  off- 
the-road  work — is  offered  in  the  same  Series 
as  an  extra-traction,  extra-cost  option.  Your 
Chevrolet  dealer  will  fill  in  the  details — every¬ 
thing  from  colors  to  special  equipment  available. 
He’ll  show  you  a  wide  choice  of  Chevy  trucks — 
a  dozen  different  pickups,  including  4-wheel 
drive  models  in  both  the  Fleetside  and  Stepside 
design.  See  his  new  Task- Force  59  lineup  soon. 
.  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


BEST  YET 
OF  THE  A 
BEST  SELLERS! 


CHEVROLET 


Chevrolet 
Task -Force  59 

arrives ! 


Chevy's  high-styled  Fleetside — one  of  12  Task-Force  pickups  for  ’59. 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT 


A  VOTE  NOVEMBER 


4* 


FOR  ROCKEFELLER 


IS  YOUR  ENDORSEMENT  0 


Actant 


"I  will,  if  elected  Governor,  administer  the  affairs  of  this  state 
vigorously,  soundly  and  fairly,  with  due  consideration  for  the  views 
and  interests  of  all  the  people,  of  whom  our  farm  families  are  so  vital 
and  public-spirited  a  group. 

"I  shall  strive  to  act  wisely  and  sympathetically  to  help  our  agricul¬ 
ture  contribute  to  the  forward  economic  march  of  our  Empire  State  for 
the  benefit  of  all  our  people." 

From  Speech  by  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  September  23,  1958 

A  vote  for  Rockefeller  and  Keating  will  give  you  positive  „ 

ACTION  FOR  AGRICULTURE  .  .  .  including 

RECOGNITION  that  New  York  State,  which  outranks  three-fourths  of 
the  other  states  in  the  value  of  its  farm  produce,  is  an  integral  part 
and  an  important  contributor  to  our  entire  state  economy. 

UNDERSTANDING  that  farmers,  too,  are  consumers,  and  like  other 
citizens,  are  affected  by  almost  every  governmental  action. 

ACTION  FOR  AGRICULTURE  means 

Practical  encouragement  and  warm-hearted  cooperation  from  gov¬ 
ernment  so  that  agriculture  can  meet  growing  demands  to  produce 
food  and  fiber  efficiently  and  profitably. 

With  Rockefeller  in  Albany  and  Keating  in  Washington,  you  can 
count  on  strengthening  of  the  proven  Republican  program  for 

Better  rural  education 

Improved  rural  roads 

Positive  action  to  increase  fluid  milk  consumption 

Improvements  in  the  milk  order  marketing  program 

Vigorous  support  of  agricultural  research  and  extension 
Encouragement  of  "self-help"  marketing  programs 

And  numerous  other  advances  in  rural  life. 


ROCKEFELLER  LISTENS  TO  FARMERS!  Ralph  M.  Pettit,  staff  photographer  for  the 
Watertown  Daily  Times,  caught  this  candid  news  view  of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
listening  as  Earl  Mussot  of  Rosiere  takes  time  out  to  express  his  opinions. 
Rockefeller's  son,  Stephen,  is  behind  Mr.  Mussot. 


I 


VOTE  COUNT 

ON 


Remember  1954?  A  little  more  than  ONE  VOTE  in  each  election  district  would 
have  kept  Tammany  Hall  out  of  Albany.  For  positive  ACTION  FOR  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  during  the  next  four  years,  make  YOUR  vote  count  on  November  4.  Vote 

for  Rockefeller  and  Keating. 


NELSON  A.  ROCKEFELLER 
For  Governor 


KENNETH  B.  KEATING 
For  U.  S.  Senator 


VOTE 

ROW 

A 

ALL 

TUB 

WAT! 


RUEAL  CITIZENS  Art  ROCKEFELLER  m|  KEATING 


HAROLD  L.  CREAL— Chairman,  Cortland  County 

THOMAS  HOLMAN 
Jefferson  County 
MAX  PALMER 
Albany  County 
WALLACE  JOHNSON 
Madison  County 


JAMES  HUXTABLE 
Herkimer  County 
P.  HENRY  FLYNN 
Yates  County 
HARRY  CASE 

Chenango  County 


Executive  Committee 

MISS  MARY  KIDDER 
Chautauqua  County 
FRED  LAWRENCE 
Broome  County 


MRS.  KATHRYN  BRITT  -Co-chairman,  Wyoming  County 


CALVERT  CRARY 
Sullivan  County 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG 
Onondaga  County 

JOHN  HALL 

Niagara  County 
KEETON  LOBDELL 
Essex  County 
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Production  Credit  System 

Marks  25tli  Successful  Year 


DN  1933,  Congress  passed  the  Farm 
Credit  Act,  which  brought  into 
being  the  Production  Credit  sys¬ 
tem.  Rapid  changes  in  farming 
during  these  25  years  have  brought 
greatly  increased  use  of  power  and 
machinery,  which,  along  with  other 
needs,  has  increased  the  need  for  credit. 

The  Production  Credit  system  was 
established  to  meet  a  need,  and  was  de¬ 
signed  to  correct  weaknesses  in  credit 
facilities  previously  available  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Now  we  have  33  local  Production 
Credit  Associations  serving  eight  states, 
and  around  20,000  farmers  belong  to 
and  use  the  system. 

During  the  25  years  these  farmer- 
operated  credit  cooperatives  have 
loaned  more  than  $641  million  to  more 
than  64,000  farmers,  and  have  returned 
to  members  about  $385,000  in  dividends. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  33  associations  are 
now  entirely  owned  by  farmer  mem¬ 
bers,  and  97%  of  the  original  govern 
ment  capital  in  the  33  associations  has 
been  paid  back. 

Because  farmers  themselves  both  as 
member  -  stockholders  and  also  as 
boards  of  directors,  run  the  local  asso¬ 
ciations,  they  have  worked  out  sound 
lending  practices  geared  to  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  requirements.  Also,  many 
members  say  their  local  association  has 
helped  them  to  better  understand  the 
money  management  end  of  their  farm 
business  so  that  as  a  result,  they  are 
more  successful  farmers  and  better 
businessmen. 

How  New  York  state  farmers  have 
used  their  local  Production  Credit  As¬ 
sociations  as  their  “off  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness  partner”  could  well  be  illustrated 
by  telling  the  story  of  one  of  the  15 
Production  Credit  Associations  that 
serves  New  York  farmers. 

Farmer-Run 

On  January  29,  1934,  29  western 
New  York  farmers  met  to  sign  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  incorporation  of  the  Batavia 
Production  Credit  Association  which  10 
years  later  changed  its  name  to  the 
Farmers  Production  Credit  Association 
of  Western  New  York.  Named  to  the 
original  nine-man  board  of  directors 
were:  Warren  W.  Hawley,  Jr.  and  Gil¬ 
bert  Prole  of  Batavia;  John  W.  Kleis, 
Hamburg;  Charles  H.  Williams,  Wil- 
liamsville;  G.  E.  Smith,  Castile;  Ernest 
D.  Olin,  Perry;  Thomas  C.  Coyne, 
Avon;  John  R.  McKay,  Caledonia  and 
Floyd  L.  Laing  of  Eden,  New  York. 

February  2,  1934  the  association’s 
charter  was  approved  by  W.  I.  Myers, 
then  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit*  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  assigned  the  territory 
of  Genesee,  Livingston,  Wyoming  and 
Erie  Counties.  By-laws  were  adopted 
and  officers  elected.  Warren  W.  Hawley, 
Jr.,  became  its  first  president  with  Gil¬ 
bert  Prole,  vice  president  and  Arthur 
Spiers,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

At  the  end  of  its  first  year  this  as¬ 
sociation  had  210  .  members  and  had 
loaned  a  total  of  $139,000  to  its  mem¬ 


bers.  From  this  modest  beginning  in  the 
depths  of  a  major  depression,  the 
Farmers  PCA  of  Western  New  York 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  farmer- 
owned  credit  cooperatives  in  the  North¬ 
east. 

Today  2,100  members  in  the  four- 
county  area  borrow  about  four  million 
dollars  annually  from  their  own  asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  used  in  operating  and  im¬ 
proving  their  farm  businesses. 

Then,  as  now.  each  member  owned 
stock  in  the  association  equal  to  $5.00 
for  each  $100  borrowed,  but  with  this 
difference — in  the  early  years  a  large 
share  of  the  capital  stock  was  owned  by 
the  government  through  the  Production 
Credit  Corporation.  The  Batavia  Asso¬ 
ciation,  like  the  other  PCAs  set  a  goal 
and  made  long  range  plans  to  pay  off 
Uncle  Sam  and  become  100%  farmer- 
owned.  This  goal  was  achieved  July  1, 
1952. 

Here’s  how  the  association  is  pian- 
aged :  The  member- borrowers  elect  the 
board  of  directors  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  The  directors  in  turn,  elect  the 
officers  including  the  secretary-trea¬ 
surer.  The  secretary-treasurer  cannot 
be  a  director,  but  acts  as  the  managing 
officer  responsible  to  the  board  for 
carrying  out  its  policies  and  conduct 
of  the  business.  By  law,  the  association 
is  examined  yearly  by  an  examiner 
named  by  the  governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  cost  of 
the  examination  is  borne  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Know  Local  Needs 

Loan  applications  are  acted  upon  by 
a  loan  committee  made  up  of  two  of  the 
farmer  directors  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer.  Having  farmer-members  on 
the  loan  committee  has  been  a  real  help 
in  gearing  the  lending  practices  to  meet 
local  conditions  on  a  sound  and  con¬ 
structive  basis. 

The  other  Production  Credit  Associa¬ 
tions  in  New  York  that  are  celebrating 
25  years  of  service  to  New  York  farm¬ 
ers  are:  Farmers  PCA  of  Eastern  New 
York  at  Albany;  Farmers  PCA  of  Can¬ 
andaigua;  Farmers  PCA  of  Canton; 
Mohawk-Schoharie  PCA  at  Fonda; 
Farmers  PCA  of  Ithaca;  Niagara- 
Orleans  PCA  at  Lockport;  Tri-County 
Farmers  of  Malone;  Farmers  PCA  of 
Middletown;  Farmers  PCA  of  Olean; 
Farmers  PCA  of  Oneonta;  Farmers 
PCA  of  Poughkeepsie  at  Pleasant  Val¬ 
ley;  Riverhead  PCA;  Rochester  PCA 
and  the  Farmers  PCA  of  Syracuse. 

The  Production  Credit  system  is  only 
a  part  of  the  cooperative  farm  credit 
story.  The  story  began  in  1917  when  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  system  of  long 
term  mortgage  credit  was  created  un¬ 
der  the  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1916.  In 
1923,  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
banks  became  part  of  the  system  serv¬ 
ing  as  banks  of  discount  for  agricul¬ 
tural  lenders.  In  1933  Congress  laid  out 
the  blue  print  for  the  production  credit 
system  and  the  Banks  for  Cooperatives. 


Under  later  Acts  of  Congress,  the  co¬ 
operative  farm  credit  system  was  modi¬ 
fied  so  that  the  Production  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciations  could  purchase  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Intermediate  Credit  Banks 
and  the  farmer  cooperatives  could  own 
the  banks  for  cooperatives  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  the  National  Farm 
Loan  Associations  purchased  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  the  Land  Banks.  The 
goal  set  by  the  architects  of  the  system 
and  its  farmer  users  is  100%  farmer 
ownership 

With  the  merging  of  the  Production 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  Intermedi¬ 
ate  Credit  Bank  in  January,  1957,  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  production  credit 
system  in  the  Northeast  is  with  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Federal  In¬ 
termediate  Credit  Bank.  The  directors 
who  also  serve  as  directors  of  the  other 
two  Farm  Credit  Banks  are:  Warren 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

If  you  lose  your  temper,  it  is  a 
sign  that  you  have  wrong  on  your 
side. — Chinese  Proverb 

I 
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W.  Hawley,  Jr.,  chairman,  of  Batavia, 
New  York;  Jacob  A.  Blakeslee,  New¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey;  J.  Carlton  Corwith, 
Water  Mill,  New  York;  George  S. 
Davis,  Sterling  Jet.,  Mass.;  Park  H. 
Newton,  St.  Albans,  Vermont;  Julian  B. 
Thayer  of  Rockfall,  Connecticut;  and 
Harley  D.  Welch  of  Mapleton,  Maine. 

The  future  of  the  Production  Credit 
system  is  secure  because  farmers  like 
the  kind  of  service  it  gives  them;  and 
are  investing  their  own  funds  to  assure 
that  there  will  always  be  a  cooperative 
farm  credit  system  designed  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  farmers  and  their 
cooperatives  —  an  understanding  busi¬ 
ness  service  available  in  bad  times  as 
well  as  in  good  times. 

A.  A.  — 

ENOUGH  SAID! 

WORD  of  advice  to  teenagers, 
straight  from  the  shoulder,  is  force¬ 
fully  expressed  by  the  editors  of  the 
battalion  newspaper  of  the  13th  In¬ 
fantry  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  re¬ 
serve  of  Jackson,  Miss.  These  marines, 
just  out  of  the  teenage  class  them¬ 
selves,  don’t  “mince  words”  or  make 
any  attempt  to  soften  the  blow.  We 
won’t  either. 

We  quote:  “Always  we  hear  the 
plaintive  cry  of  the  teenager:  What 
can  we  do  ?  Where  can  we  go  ? 

“I  can  make  a  suggestion.  Go  home. 
Wash  windows.  Paint  the  woodwork. 
Rake  the  leaves.  Mow  the  lawn.  Sweep 
the  walk.  Wash  the  car.  Learn  to  cook. 
Scrub  the  floor.  Build  a  boat.  Get  a  job. 
Help  the  minister.  Visit  the  sick.  As¬ 
sist  the  poor.  Study.  Read  a  book. 

“Your  parents  do  not  owe  you  en¬ 
tertainment.  Your  town  does  not  owe 
you  recreational  facilities.  The  world 
does  not  owe  you  a  living. 

“You  owe  the  world  your  time  and 
talents,  and  they  should  be  devoted  to 
trying  to  see  to  it  that  no  one  will  ever 
be  at  war  again,  or  in  poverty,  or  sick, 
or  lonely. 

“In  plain  simple  words:  Grow  up. 
Quit  being  a  cry  baby.  Get  out  of  your 
dream  world.  Develop  your  backbone 
instead  of  your  wishbone. 

“I’m  a  parent.  I’m  tired  of  nursing, 
protecting,  helping,  appealing,  begging, 
excusing  and  tolerating.  I’m  tired  of 
denying  myself  things,  and  tired  of 
catering  to  your  every  whim  and  fancy 
just  because  your  personality  and 
thinking  and  requests  are  dominated  by 
selfish  ego  instead  of  common  sense.” 

— From  the  Pike-Wayne  Eagle 


Here  are  directors  of  one  of  the  15  Production  Credit  Associations  in  New  York 
celebrating  25  years  of  credit  service  to  farmers  by  farmers:  From  left,  Paul  J. 
McCormick,  Bliss;  Harold  Stapely,  Avon;  Kenneth  M.  Noble,  linwood,  president; 
Herman  Agle,  Eden;  and  Roy  A.  Porter,  Jr.,  Elba. 


FOUR  TREATMENTS  IN O  N  E 


Now,  a  more  economical,  faster,  easier 
method  of  treating:  mastitis!  The  4-shot, 
4-tip  SELECTA  syringe  contains  24cc  of  a 
high-potency  antibiotic  formula  that  is  a 
medically  proved  specific  for  the  usual 
mastitis-causing  bacteria.  Snap-off  plastic 
tabs  accurately  measure  four  6cc  doses. 
Conforms  with  latest  government  regula¬ 
tions. 

See  and  try  SELECTA  at  your  dealer’s 
or  write 


G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SINCE  1846 


HEAR  CLEARLY 
AGAIN 


LOOK 

YOUR  BEST! 


Straining  to  hear  shows  in  your 

face.  Hear  better  and  relieve 

this.  Write  for  Free 

Booklet  which  may  help  you  to 

improved  hearing  and 

better  appearance.  No  obligation. 

ACOU3TICON  International 

Dept.  10 

95-25 149th  Street,  Jamaica35,  New  York 
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Where  We  Are,  Where  We’re  Going  With 

Agricultural  Chemicals 


IIOLOGICAL  chemicals  as  we 
think  of  them  today  include 
I  weed  killers,  insecticides,  fungi¬ 
cides,  seed  treatment  materials, 
growth  stimulants,  fertilizers,  and  feed 
supplements  for  poultry  and  livestock. 
The  history  of  the  development  of  any 
one  of  these  chemicals  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  fascinating  subject  in  itself. 

Over  the  past  75  years,  agriculturists 
and  chemists  working  as  a  team  have 
gradually  brought  under  control, 
though  not  eradicated,  most  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  pests,  be  they  insects,  fungi,  or  bac¬ 
teria,  which  affect  plants  above  the 
soil  line.  This  has  put  the  farmer  into 
a  position  where  he  can  live  with  the 
enemies  of  his  crops. 

Certainly,  the  science  of  pest  con¬ 
trol  has  contributed  to  the  more  than 
50  percent  increase  in  American  agri¬ 
cultural  production  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  since  1920,  when  the  cultivat¬ 
ed  acreage  of  the  United  States  leveled 
off.  We  have  heard  people  argue  that 
if  we  gave  more  to  the  bugs,  there 
would  be  less  left  to  worry  about  in 
Washington.  However,  if  this  country 
were  to  carry  on  its  agricultural  indus¬ 
try  without  benefit  of  the  stabilizing 
contributions  which  biology  and  chem¬ 
istry  have  made  to  crop  production 


*Mr.  Wolf  is  an  executive  of  E.  1. 

du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company ,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa 


during  the  past  century,  we  might  well 
shudder  to  think  what  would  have  kept 
us  from  famine. 

There  are  over  3,500  species  of  in¬ 
sects  in  the  world  that  are  harmful  to 
plants  and  animals.  There  are  dozens 
of  good  insecticides  on  the  market  to¬ 
day.  Each  of  them  will  kill  certain 
types  of  insects  if  applied  in  the  prop¬ 
er  manner. 

But  the  goal  of  many  research  or¬ 
ganizations  is  to  find  one  chemical 
which  will  kill  all  species  of  insects,  be 
completely  safe  to  the  applicator,  and 
cause  no  harmful  residue  on  the  food 
crop.  The  ideal  chemical  would  also  have 
to  be  so  effective  that  insects  could  not 
build  up  resistance  to  it.  Admittedly, 
to  discover  such  a  compound  is  not  an 
easy  task. 

As  with  fungicides,  another  goal  of 
many  research  organizations  today  is 
to  find  a  chemical  which  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  seed,  soil,  or  young  plants 
which  would  either  repel  or  kill  the 
insect  if  it  began  to  attack  the  plant. 
Someone  may  well  find  the  one  com¬ 
pound  that  would  prevent  both  insects 
and  diseases  from  attacking  a  given 
crop  plant 

Safety  Essential 

Above  all,  new  chemicals  for  agri¬ 
culture  will  have  to  meet  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  safety  to  operators  and  to  ul¬ 
timate  consumers.  The  chemical  indus¬ 
try  has  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 


greatest  single  cost  in  developing  agri¬ 
cultural  chemicals  is  the  research  ne¬ 
cessary  to  assure  their  safety. 

The  treatment  of  seed  to  kill  those 
diseases  which  are  carried  on  the  seed 
coat  prior  to  planting  and  to  prevent 
invasion  by  soil  organisms  as  the  seed 
germinates  is  a  science  which  is  fairly 
well  developed.  In  this  field,  as  in  all 
others,  however,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  the  discovery  of  a  single  chemical 
which  can  be  used  on  all  crop  seeds  and 
the  development  of  new  equipment 
which  can  more  efficiently  apply  the 
chemical. 

Chemical  Weed  Control 

Probably  the  fastest  growing  of  the 
current  phases  of  biological  chemicals 
is  that  of  weed  control.  Marvelous 
strides  have  been  made  in  this  relative¬ 
ly  new  science  of  weed  control.  All  of 
us  know  of  2,4-D.  even  if  we’ve  only 
used  it  to  kill  dandelions  in  the  lawn 
The  discovery  of  this  chemical  was  cer¬ 
tainly  an  important  one.  Since  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  2,4-D,  we  have  also  seen 
many  new  chemicals:  chloroisopropyl- 
phenylcarbamate,  sodium  trichloroace- 
tate,  and  amino  triazole,  to  name  only 
a  few. 

More  recently  another  whole  class  of 
weed  killers  has  been  developed.  These 
weed  killers,  which  are  related  to  the 
fertilizer,  urea,  in  their  chemical  struc¬ 
ture,  kill  the  surface  seedlings  of  weed 
species  as  they  germinate  and  start  to 


By 

DALE  E. 
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grow,  without  harming  the  more  deeply 
rooted  crop  seedlings.  This  third  im¬ 
portant  type  of  chemical  weed  killer 
was  discovered  in  our  own  Du  Pont 
laboratories. 

The  use  of  growth  stimulants  in  ag¬ 
riculture  today  is  a  field  that  is  just 
being  explored.  Much  publicity  is  be 
ing  given  several  new  chemicals  which 
it  is  hoped  will  enable  us  to  increase 
yields  of  crop  plants. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  can  develop 
a  chemical  which  will  increase  the 
height  of  an  alfalfa  plant  substantially 
and  force  it  into  much  greater  leaf  pro¬ 
duction.  It  might  change  our  whole  ap¬ 
proach  to  harvesting  this  crop.  Ex¬ 
perimental  treatment  of  snap  beans 
and  dry  shell  beans  has  substantially 
increased  the  height  of  the  plant,  the 
growth  of  the  pods,  and  seed  maturity 

With  chemical  regulation  of  the 
growth  of  a  plant  like  the  tomato  plant, 
for  example,  we  might  be  able  to  tele¬ 
scope  the  harvest  period  from  six  weeks 
to  a  much  shorter  time  so  that  the  full 
production  of  the  field  could  be  har¬ 
vested  at  one  machine  picking  instead 
of  the  laborious  and  repeated  hand 
pickings  which  are  now  necessary. 

Plant  Foods 

No  discussion  of  chemicals  in  agri¬ 
culture  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  role  which  chemistry 
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NEW 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  SPREADER 

shretls  manure 

FOR  UNIFORM  CROP  FEEDING 


Allis-Chalmers  front-spreading  lays  manure 
wide  and  low — out  of  the  wind . . .  and  shredded 
for  quick  crop  feeding. 

Three  beaters  and  rotary  slingers  work 
fully  enclosed — like  a  hammer  mill.  The  load 
moves  forward  as  you  spread,  keeping  weight 
on  the  tractor  wheels  for  traction. 

Match  this  new  spreader  to  a  rugged 
Allis-Chalmers  front-end  loader,  and  watch 
power  take  over  your  toughest  job.  Ask  your 
Allis-Chalmers  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


LOADS  FROM  REAR  OR  SIDES— No 

arches  or  beaters  in  your  way.  You  can 
back  inside  buildings,  under  carriers,  up 
to  doorways  or  around  barn  cleaners. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WIS. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 


AC 


FRONT-SPREADS— low  and  wide, 
straight  down  and  to  the  sides — with 
great  force.  Wind  doesn’t  blow  it. 
Cleanest  spreading  you  have  seen. 

piT  1 
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Listen — National  Farm  and  Home  Hoar 
Every  Saturday — NBC 
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GOVERNMENT  NOT 


ALE  WISE 


99 


WE  must  not  be  misled  by  the  claim 
that  the  source  of  all  wisdom  is  in 
ihe  government.  Wisdom  is  born  out  of 
experience,  and  most  of  all  out  of  pre¬ 
cisely  such  experi¬ 
ence  as  is  brought 
to  us  by  the  darkest 
moments. 

It  is  in  meeting 
such  moments  that 
are  born  new  in¬ 
sights,  new  sympa¬ 
thies,  new  powers, 
new  skills.  Such  con¬ 
flicts  as  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  today 
can  not  be  won  by 
any  single  stroke,  by 

Herbert  Hoover  ^  °nG  Strategy 

sprung  from  the 
mind  of  any  single  genius. 


Rather  must  we  pin  our  faith  upon 
the  inventiveness,  the  resourcefulness, 
the  initiative  of  every  one  of  us. 


That  can  not  fail  us  if  we  keep  the 
faith  in  ourselves  and  our  future,  and 
in  the  constant  growth  of  our  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ability  to  cooperate  with  one 
another.- — Hon.  Herbert  Hoover. 
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has  played  in  improving  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 


present  day  concept  that  you  have  to 
have  sprayers  or  dusters  and  go  over 
the  fields  frequently  during  the  growing 
season  to  keep  new  growth  protected. 

In  fertilization,  I  am  sure  many  of 
you  are  familiar  with  the  application 
of  fertilizers  in  soluble  form  in  irriga¬ 
tion  water.  Even  in  the  areas  of  the 
Northeast,  farmers  are  coming  to  de¬ 
pend  more  and  more  on  a  controlled 
water  supply  through  irrigation  rather 
than  the  haphazard  rainfall  supplied  by 
nature.  Application  of  fertilizer  in  ir¬ 
rigation  water  is  highly  efficient,  and 
the  rate  of  feeding  various  elements 
can  be  regulated  to  fit  the  exact  stage 
of  growth  of  the  crop. 

Many  of  the  chemicals  which  we 
would  like  to  use  for  soil  treatment  are 
quite  expensive.  Therefore,  we  want  to 
treat  as  small  a  portion  of  a  field  as 
possible  and  prolong  the  effect  of  the 
treatment  as  long  as  necessary.  If  we 
treat  the  soil  at  planting  time,  the  nor¬ 
mal  operations  of  opening  up  the  plant¬ 
ing  row  and  then  bringing  the  soil  back 
around  the  base  of  the  plant  or  over 
the  seed  dilutes  the  effectiveness  of  the 
chemical  treatment.  In  fact  it  may  in¬ 
troduce  new  contamination.  So  in  order 
to  get  the  greatest  effect  from  the 
chemical  treatment  of  soil,  we  may 
have  to  redesign  some  of  our  planting 
equipment  so  that  it  does  not  move  the 
soil  around  too  much. 

Livestock 


The  use  of  fertilizers  and  all  of  the 
pest  control  practices  have  become 
more  and  more  important  as  the  use 
of  irrigation  has  increased.  If  a  man 
can  supply  his  crop  with  plenty  of  wa¬ 
ter,  it  is  foolish  for  him  not  to  supply 
it  with  adequate  fertilizer  and  to  apply 
the  proper  chemicals  to  protect  the 
crop  from  the  pests  which  can  attack 
it.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  use  of 
chemicals  in  agriculture  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important  each  year. 

Until  recently  there  has  not  been 
much  indication  that  chemicals  would 
demand  any  revolutionary  concepts  in. 
the  application  of  agricultural  engin¬ 
eering  in  the  production  of  crops,  live¬ 
stock,  or  poultry. 

Machinery  May  Be  Changed 

As  the  farmer  progressed-  from  the 
hand  hoe  to  horse-drawn  and  tractor 
drawn  cultivators,  row  culture  was  still 
the  easiest  and  most  practical  design 
for  his  fields,  and  provided  the  best 
system  for  mechanical  weed  control. 
Now,  however,  chemical  weed  control 
has  progressed  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  day  may  not  be  far  off  when  crops 
will  come  through  the  entire  season 
without  any  weed  control  operation  be¬ 
ing  necessary. 

Then  it  may  be  more  productive  to 
sow  what  we  now  call  row  crops  in 
some  other  pattern.  And  perhaps  in¬ 
stead  of  row  pickers  for  crops  like  corn 
and  cotton  we  will  have  combines  as 
we  now  have  for  so  many  crops  which 
'are  sown  broadcast. 

Systemic  Protection 

In  the  control  of  insects  and  plant 
diseases,  we  are  moving  more  and  more 
toward  the  concept  of  systemic  pro¬ 
tection,  which  is  really  the  creation  of 
immunity  by  chemicals.  We  hope  to  see 
the  day  when  we  can  treat  seed  or 
young  plants  once  to  obtain  protection 
for  the  entire  season.  This,  of  course, 
will  be  a  radical  departure  from  the 


Turning  now  from  crops  to  livestock 
and  poultry  for  a  moment  the  use  of 
nutritional  supplements  and  medicines 
in  feed  has  made  it  more  and  more 
possible  to  regard  herds  and  flocks  as 
living  factories  for  the  production  of 
meat,  milk,  and  eggs.  Especially  in  the 
production  of  milk  and  eggs  we  have 
seen  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
buildings  and  equipment  in  recent 
years. 

The  pen  stable  and  milking  parlor 
management  of  a  dairy  herd  is  consid¬ 
erably  different  from  the  old  stanchion- 
type  of  dairy  barn.  Batteries  of  laying 
hens  in  cages  seem  to  promise  many 
flock  management  advantages  over  old¬ 
er  methods.  Broiler  production  perhaps 
comes  closest  of  any  agricultural  op¬ 
eration  to  the  pattern  of  a  manufac¬ 
turing  industry. 

An  important  consideration  with 
which  all  of  us  are  faced  today  is  that 
of  future  food  supply.  One  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  considerations  in  this  problem  is 
the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  world’s 
present  food*  supply  is  now  being  grown 
on  only  about  two  percent  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  it  appears  that 
this  percentage  cannot  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  new  methods,  such  as  ero 
sion  control,  irrigation,  etc. 

The  challenge  to  feed  our  population 
can  be  met  in  three  ways.  One  way  is 
to  resign  ourselves  to  a  more  restricted 
and  less  interesting  diet.  The  second 
approach  is  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  our  people  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  third  hope  for  the  future  is  to  rely 
on  the  advance  of  technology,  including, 
of  course,  advancements  in  the  use  of 
chemicals  to  increase  yields.  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  representa¬ 
tives  have  estimated  that  if  all  of  the 
improved  farming  practices  now  avail¬ 
able  were  applied  on  all  American 
farms,  an  increase  in  production  of 
about  20  percent  might  result.  Beyond 
that  point,  the  country  must  depend 
upon  continued  research  to  fill  its  fu¬ 
ture  needs. 


OIJIl  FEDERAL 

DEBT 

DEBT 

Per 

INTEREST* 

Per 
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Total 

Family 

Total 

Family 

’50 

$257,000,000,000 

$5,353 

$5,700,000,000 

$120 

’55 

274,000,000,000 

5,364 

6,400,000,000 

125 

’57 

270,000,000,000 

5,124 

7,200,000,000 

137 

’58 

276,000,000,000 

5,165 

7,600,000,000 

142 

’59 

284,000,000,000 

5,240 

7,800,000,000 
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Put  a  Big  PLUS  in  Your  Feeding  Program 


Feed  Live,  Tender 

GREEN  GRASS 

Every  Day 
of  the  Year 


With  a  Buckeye  GRASS  INCU¬ 
BATOR  you  can  keep  all  your 
livestock  in  healthy,  springtime 
condition  even  during  drouths 
and  the  dead  of  winter,  by  feed¬ 
ing  tender,  succulent,  living  green 
grass  daily  as  a  feed  supplement. 
Your  stock  will  look  better,  eat 
better,  breed  better  and  even 
feel  better.  Animals  love  this 
lush  green  forage  that  looks, 
smells  and  tastes  exactly  like 
early  spring  meadow.  It  contains 
all  the  vital  Grass  Juice  Factors 
found  only  in  living  green  grass 
—there  is  no  other  feed  as  rich 
in  minerals,  vitamins,  or  enzymes. 
Yet  the  cost  per  ration  is  so  low 
that  an  incubator  will  soon  pay 
for  itself  on  your  farm. 


The  Buckeye  GRASS  INCUBATOR  lets  you 
grow  large  quantities  of  live  green  grass  of 
consistent  quality  —  in  an  easy-to-operate, 
climate-controlled  building.  Operation  re¬ 
quires  only  minutes  per  day. 


SEND  FOR  ACTUAL  FARM  EXPERIENCE  REPORTS 


Hydroponics  Division 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Dept.  AA 
Springfield,  Ohio 
Fresno,  California 


Without  obligation,  send  literature  to: 

Name  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City  _ _ 


County 


State 


#g-MA/V-S 


X-5  LIGHTNING 


by  famous  Ithaca  Gun  Craftsmen,  makers  of  finest  in  firearms  since  1880 

■ii  '  ■'  '  . .  . .  . . . ‘  .. 


78  years  of  gun-making  skill  is  yours  in  this  spanking  new  king  of  the  .22'$. 


The  same  pride  of  craftsmanship  that  has  always  distinguished  ITHACA  from 
"just  another  gun"  lives  in  this  modern  new  .22. 


You  get  these  features  at  a  low,  low,  price  .  .  .' 

•  Two  interchangeable  front  sights,  hairsplitting  red  "Ithaca  flaybar"  and  Tack 
\  Driving  black. 

»  Clip  loading.  Safer  &  Faster. 

»  Solid-steel  construction,  carefully  machined.  Built  entirely  in  USA  by  gunsmiths 
with  a  reputation  for  quality. 

•  Triple-Safety,  the  really  safe  safety  for  built-in  peace  of  mind. 

5  A  real  rhan's  gun  built  along  sturdy  Vnilitary  combat  lines,  that  you  would  expect 
to  cost  far  more  than  it  does.  Strong,  Rugged  parts,  built  for  use  and  abuse. 

‘  V*  -  -  Njg' * 

•  EasiesrifSke-down  of  any  .22  you  ever.saw. 


4  SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


Build  your  own  Gun  Cabinet 
or  Rack.  Six  new  and 
modern  designs.  Complete, 
simple,  easy  instructions. 
By  special  arrangement  with 
Ihe  author  you  can  have 
this  $1.  booklet  for  only 
50^  coin  (no  stamps) . 


When  you  ask  for  X-5  lightning  you 
are  getting  the  best  for  pleasure  and 
to  treasure.  The  price  will  amaze  you. 

Only  $54.95 

ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept. 17,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


FREE  1958  BARGAIN  CATALOG 

Lowest  Prices!  Freigh  t  Prepaid!  Easy  Terms! 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  D8pt,609, Joliet,  III. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 
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For  • 
Christmas 
Give 


Dear  Parents:  How  many  times 
have  you  said  to  yourself  “I  wish 
I  had  known  that  when  I  was 
young!”  “LIVE  AND  LEARN” 
was  written  from  that  point  of 
view.  It  tells  many  things  I  have 
learned  the  hard  way,  and  I  de¬ 
cided  to  set  some  of  my  experi¬ 
ences  down  in  black  and  white, 
with  the  hope  that  the  book 
would  help  some  young  people  to 
avoid  some  common  mistakes. 

Here  is  what  one  reader  says 
about  “LIVE  AND  LEARN”— 

I  think  you  have  shown  a  lot 
of  common  sense  in  all  parts  of 
the  book — from  inspiration  treat¬ 
ment,  content,  and  even  cover  — 
yes,  and  especially  the  “discus¬ 
sion”  feature  as  an  included  item. 

You  would  be  pleased  to  know 
how7  many  of  our  friends  have 
picked  up  the  book,  enjoyed 
snatches  of  it,  and  made  compli¬ 
mentary  remarks  about  it.  — 
Harold  M.  Stanley,  Secretary,  • 
New  York  State  Grange. 

To  order,  just  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  send  it  in, 
and  your  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  you  promptly. 


H.  L.  COSUNE,  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist, 

Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ .  for  .  copies 

of  “Live  and  Learn"  at  $3.50  each, 
postpaid.  Mail  to: 

Name  _ 

Address  _ _ • 

State  - 

Please  print 


I 


Who’s  Dumb? 

By 

S.  BERNARD  PIT 


* 

When  I  picked  out  that  little  boy  to  live  with,  I 
didn't  know  his  father  was  this  monster  you  see 
trying  to  choke  me  to  death. 


Oh,  brother,  he  IS  for  the  birds.  Even  if  I  wanted  that  splintery  old 
stick.  I'd  look  where  I  was  going.  Doesn't  he  see  that  wagon? 


Wow!  I  wouldn't 
have  missed  that  for 
a  steak! 

y 

The  old  boy  has  a 
I'll  thank  him. 


"Sit  up!"  he  says?  Not  for 
the  best  bone  in  town  if  I'd 
look  that  si  lly. 


lot  to  learn  but  really  he's  fun,  so 


Photos:  Eric  Wahleen 
Text:  Jim  Hall 
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Meeting  Farm  Credit  Needs 

By  RALPH  HiGLEY 

Vice  President,  First  National  Bank  of  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


DN  MY  opinion  there  is  plenty  of 
credit  for  good  farmers  who  have 
a  reasonable  equity  in  their 
farm  business.  Competition  for 
the  credit  business  of  these  good  farm¬ 
ers  is  very  keen,  not  only  between  com¬ 
mercial  banks,  but  also  between  banks 
and  production  credit  associations 
throughout  the  state.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  also  doing  a 
good  job  with  many  farmers  whose 
equity  is  smaller  than  that  required 
by  commercial  banks  and  production 
credit  associations. 

This  competition  is  good  for  every¬ 
body — the  farmer  and  the  lender.  It 
keeps  us  lenders  on  our  toes — ready 
to  give  service  of  the  kind  needed,  ,nd 
it  gives  the  farm  borrower  credit  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  amount  and  kind  he  de¬ 
serves.  This  competition  is  keen,  but  it 
is  also  friendly,  and  we  lenders  ofte'Vi 
trade  information,  and  help  each  other 
in  other  ways. 

Problems  for  Small  Banks 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  areas 
in  New  York  State  where  banks  are 
small  and.  because  of  legal  lending 
limits,  are  unable  to  furnish  complete 
credit  needs  of  some  of  the  larger  farm 
operators  today.  However,  these  small¬ 
er  banks,  if  they  are  so  inclined,  can 
get  a  neighboring  bank  to  join  with 
them  in  making  the  larger  loans,  and 
I  believe  this  is  being  done  more  fre- 

It  is  right  to  be  contented  with 
what  we  have,  never  with  what  we 
are.-^Sir  James  Mackintosh 

★  ★★★★★★*★ 

quently  today  than  it  was  in  the  past. 

There  are  also  some  bank  executive 
officers  who  do  not  have  an  interest 
in  making  farm  loans,  and  in  the  areas 
served  by  such  banks  the  farm  business 
has  gone  by  default  to  the  government¬ 
al  sponsored  credit  agencies.  As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  agricultural  committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Bankers  Associ¬ 
ation  I  deplore  such  situations,  but 
bankers  are  individualists  —  just  like 
editors.  They  have  their  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  and  their  special  interests.  The 
best  we  can  do  is  try  to  show  such 
bankers  that  they  are  missing  a  good 
hind  of  business  when  they  fail  to  make 
farm  loans. 

The  number  of  banks  that  are  doing 
a  good  job  in  the  farm  loan  field  is  in¬ 
creasing  every  year,  and  more  and 
more  farm  loan  officers  are  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  commercial  banks.  As  you 
know,  Nick  Jamba  of  the  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Norwich  is  one 
of  the  first  of  these  farm  loan  special¬ 
ists  to  be  employed  in  New  York  State. 
The  Marine  Midland  group  of  banks, 
which  covers  nearly  all  of  New  York 
State,  is  putting  on  more  agricultural 
men  each  year  and  because  we  don’t 
want  them  to  get  ahead  of  us,  many  of 
Us  in  smaller  banks  are  doing  tjie 

same. 

Too  Much  Credit? 

I  feel  that  in  some  cases  there  is  too 
riuch  credit  available  to  farmers  or 
Perhaps  I  should  say  improper  credit 
bailable  to  farmers.  Recently  I  had 
°ccasion  to  refinance  a  farmer’s  debts. 
While  his  debts  were  large,  I  did  not 
teel  they  were  too  large  — although 
thhe  may  change  my  mind.  But  he  did 
have  credit  in  too  many  places.  He 
°Wed  money  to  four  banks,  three  in¬ 
surance  companies,  one  finance  com¬ 
ply,  four  machinery  and  appliance 
healers,  two  feed  stores  and  five  or  six 
other  individuals  and  merchants. 

He  was,  of  course,  unable  to  keep 


them  all  happy  and  they  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  press  him,  with  one  judgment 
having  already  been  taken.  By  keeping 
his  financing  in  one  place  he  cannot 
only  get  a  cheaper  type  of  financing 
than  some  of  his  previous  borrowings 
cost  him,  but  he  can  make  a  payment 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  us  and  al¬ 
low  him  money  for  his  other  operating 
expenses,  and  a  satisfactory  living. 

Credit  for  Young  Farmers 

If  there  is  any  place  where  farm 
credit  is  needed  and  is  not  being  sup¬ 
plied,  it  may  be  in  the  field  of  helping 


young  men  to  get  started  in  farming 
We  know  that  the  number  of  farmers 
is  decreasing  rapidly  and  part  of  this 
decrease  may  be  because  young  men 
are  not  able  to  get  sufficient  capital  to 
get  started  in  farming.  We  also  know, 
however,  that  there  are  young  men  who 
are  getting  started  in  farming — often 
times  with  family  assistance.  We  also 
know  that  while  the  number  of  farms 
is  decreasing,  the  good  land  is  still  be¬ 
ing  used,  often  being  taken  over  by  a 
neighboring  farmer.  Good  cows  are 
still  being  milked  in  somebody  else’s 
barn.  There  are  still  plenty  of  farm 
products  being  produced,  and  nobody 
is  going  hungry. 

Nevertheless  I  would  like  to  see 
some  way  for  experienced  young  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  demonstrated  they  can 
manage  a  farm  to  get  started  in  farm¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  my  happy  experience 


to  finance  several  veterans,  using  their 
Veterans’  Administration  Guarantee  as 
our  protection,  instead  of  a  down  pay¬ 
ment.  These  veterans  while  they  had 
very  little  cash  of  their  own,  to  start 
with,  have  done  very  well. 

This  may  sound  rather  strange  to 
come  from  a  commercial  banker  who 
is  supposed  to  be  cautious  and  conser¬ 
vative,  but  some  day  if  our  farm  pro¬ 
duction  should  begin  to  drop,  we  may 
need  a  loan  guarantee  program  to  help 
young  farmers  get  started. 

Perhaps  something  similar  to  the 
New  York  Business  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  would  answer  the  bill.  I  hate 
to  mention  the  possibility  of  another 
government  credit  agency  as  I  feel 
that  we  have  too  much  government  in 
business  at  the  present  time.  I  would 
welcome  your  thoughts  along  this  line 
if  you  are  interested. 


»  5  H!  ■ 


If  the  smell  of  freshly-turned  earth  tells  you  that 
you’re  meant  to  be  a  farmer . . . 


It’s  a  part  of  you.  Like  new 
fallen  snow  waiting  to  register  your 
footprints  on  a  winter  morning.  Or 
the  reassuring  bark  of  the  old  watch 
dog.  Or  the  newborn  calf,  still 
warm  and  moist  from  its  mother’s 


tongue. 


Would  you  trade  it  for  squirting 
slush,  for  the  squawk  of  traffic? 
Would  you  trade  it  for  sweltering 
nights  on  the  fire  escape?  Would 

j 


you  trade  it  for  the  city? 

Where  but  on  the  farm  can  a 
boy  look  forward  to  a  free,  full 
life  and  an  independent  future? 
Where  else  is  a  man’s  working 
room  measured  in  acres  instead  of 
square  feet?  A  mother’s  backyard 
bounded  by  the  hedgerow  across 
the  hill  instead  of  the  nearest  alley? 

Here  a  man  counts  his  worth, 
not  by  lleeting  figures  on  a  pay 


check,  but  by  his  solid  investment 
in  land  and  in  the  machines  that 
bring  it  to  yield. 

Through  his  skill  m  employing 
modern  farm  machinery,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  has  multiplied  himself. 
Today  he  creates  more  agricultural 
wealth  with  fewer  man  hours  per 
acre  than  any  other  nation  on  earth. 
His  hand  is  on  the  thi'ottle  of  the 


"biggest  business  in  America.’ 


Farming  is  America  s  Biggest  Business 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  COLDWATER,  OHIO 

Division  AVCO  Distributing  Corp. 

SPECIALIZED  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1899 
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America  will  eat  better  beef,  pork  and  lamb  be¬ 
cause  businessmen  like  President  William  H.  Burns  of 
the  Tompkins  County  Trust  Company  of  Ithaca  (left 
above)  and  Director  Joseph  W.  Ward  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Caledonia  encourage  young  folks 
like  Robert  Hunt  of  (thaca  with  gold  trophy  awards  \ 
for  raising  and  showing  top  quality  animals. 

Other  businessmen  from  central  and  western  New 
York  joined  with  leading  packer-buyers  to  pay 
premium  prices  for  livestock  shown  and  sold  at  the 
Western  New  York  Fat  Stock  Show  &  Sale  held  at 
Empire's  Caledonia  Stockyards,  Friday,  September  19. 

This  year  they  broke  nine  years  of  this  sale's 
records  with  new  high  prices  paid  for  champion  and 
reserve  champion  4-H  steers  and  lambs  and  for  re¬ 
serve  champion  4-H  hog. 

Its  purpose— steak,  pork  and  lamb  chops  at  $5.00 
a  pound?  No!  Businessmen  cooperating  with  livestock 
men  in  a  showcase  event  to  dramatize  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  system  by  rewarding  the  younger  generation 
for  the  production  of  the  best  in  beef,  lambs  and 
hogs— a  guarantee  that  there'll  be  a  better  future 
when  business  and  agriculture  cooperate. 

Livestock  Marketing 
Cooperative 


Stockyards  at 


BATH  •  BULLVILLE 

CALEDONIA  •  DRYDEN 

GOUVERNEUR  ®  GREENE 
ONEONTA  •  WATERTOWN 
WEST  WINFIELD 


SPAt  rER. SPRAT 
WASHES  COOLER 
^AUTOMATICALLY* 


"\  PRODUCED  MORE  MILK  LAST  MONTH 
THAN  PREVIOUSLY  IN  A  YEAR!" 

■  "Only  a  year  ago,  I  decided  to  quit  playing  nurse- 
I  maid  to  a  herd  of  cows.  I  found  there’s  a  lot  more 
I  to  going  bulk  than  just  getting  rid  of  milk  cans  .  .  . 
f  I  knew  I  must  have  something  to  cut  labor  and  in¬ 
crease  production.  Going  bulk  with  the  Zero  tank  J 
gave  me  both.  With  Zero’s  Spatter-Spray,  my  tank  I 
washes  itself  automatically.  In  my  life  I  have  been  # 
pleased  with  many  things  I  bought,  but  nothing  I 
ever  gave  me  so  much  satisfaction.”  t 


7-58 


FREE  BOOK! 

Tells  how  to 
make  more 
money  with 
milk.  Gives  full 
information  about 
ZERO  T-20  BULK 
MILK  COOLERS. 
Includes  dimensions 
and  sizes  of  different 
size  ZERO  Coolers. 
Shows  how  easy  it  is 
to  slide  and  fit  the 
round  ZERO  into  your 
milk  house. Write  now! 


Ze/w- 


T-20 

VACUUM 

—Nature's 
i'lfiL  Ou  t i  Way 


Write  for  full  information  and  name  of  nearest  ZERO  dealer! 
ZERO  SALES  CORPORATION;  691  -K  Duncan  Ave.;  Washington,  Mo. 

AUTOMATIC 

BULK  MILK  COOLER 


-with  SPATTER  -  SPRAY  AUTOMATIC 


WASHER 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments . 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464- H  CAMDEN  1 .  N.  J. 


Millions  of 

RUPTURED 

Helped 

Since  1880  a  low-cost 
world- famous“Cushion 
of  Air”  Appliance  has 
helped  millions  of  Re¬ 
ducible  rupture  folks 
forget  their  worries. 

Maybe  our  78  years  of 
rupture  experience  can  help  you.  Why  not  see? 
This  device  is  guaranteed  to  bring  comfort  and 
security  at  work  and  play  or  it  costs  you  nothing! 
Write  for  free  book,  confidential  facts  now! 

BROOKS  C0„  202  STATE  ST.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 
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LOOKING  AHEAD 

S  business  and  agriculture  look  to 
the  future,  we  must  of  necessity 
1,00k  to  the  past  from  time  to  time  to 
get  a  proper  perspective.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  whole  question  of  government 
in  business  and  agriculture,  we  find 
that  government  has  increased  its  par¬ 
ticipation  and  control  of  both  at  an 
alarming  rate  in  the  past  three  decades. 

This  is  a  general  trend  and  one  that 
should  be  reversed  if  we  are  to  save  our 
most  cherished  heritage  —  freedom. 
Freedom  in  America,  where  individuals 
have  an  opportunity  to  succeed  or  fail, 
has  produced  the  highest  standard  of 
living  known  to  modern  ipan.  If  we  had 
less  government  control  in  the  last 
three  decades,  we  would  be  in  an  even 
better  position  today. 

If  we  are  to  have  less  participation 
and  control,  then  we  as  citizens  must 
stop  expecting  and  demanding  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  do  more  and  more  for  us. 
We  must  realize  that  government  can¬ 
not  give  something  unless  it  first  takes 
away,  nor  is  its  efficiency  100%.  If  it 
taxes  a  dollar  it  can  give  back  only 
cents. 

We  need  a  free  agriculture,  free  from 
support  prices  and  the  straight  jacket 
of  controls  that  go  with  them,  because 
such  artificial  manipulation  of  setting 


price  supports  at  90%  of  average  mar¬ 
ket  price  for  the  past  three  years  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  because  it 
allows  price  to  perform  its  function 
much  better  than  a  per  cent  of  parity 
based  on  a  given  and  unchanging  pe¬ 
riod.  This  system  could  be  used  to  get 
the  agricultural  economy  adjusted  to 
the  point  where  it  would  not  be  too 
difficult  to  return  to  a  free  market 
within  a  few  years. 

We  should  produce  products  that  con¬ 
sumers  are  willing  to  buy.  Government 
storehouses  are  not  markets.  This  will 
not  guarantee  a  profit  every  year  on 
every  product,  but  in  the  long  run  it 
will  be  the  most  profitable  to  farmers 
and  consumers  alike,  and  that  is  good 
for  America.  What  is  good  for  America 
is  good  for  farmers.  —  Ernest  Young, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

MODE  TRADE— LESS  AID 

WHEN  thinking  of  tariffs,  trade 
agreements  and  foreign  trade  we 
must  keep  in  mind  these  facts: 

1.  Nations  are  much  like  individuals. 
They  must  produce  services  or  prod¬ 
ucts  needed  by  others  and  receive  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit  to  be  self  supporting  and 
self  respecting. 

2.  One  of  our  largest  farm  expenses 
is  taxes  and  the  tax  for  national  de- 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


The  case  of  the 
Unsuccessful  Iceman 
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An  iceman  who  took  the  long-  way  around 
delivering-  a  cake  of  ice  on  a  hot  day 
would  find  that  he  didn’t  have  much  ice 
left  to  be  delivered.  It’s  the  same  with  the 
tax  dollars  we  send  to  Washington  ear¬ 
marked  for  “local  improvements”.  A  lot  of 
the  money  melts  away  in  Washington  be¬ 
fore  it  ever  gets  back  home'.  It  pays  the 
cost  of  administering  the  huge  local  aid 
program,  for  bureaucrats’  offices,  type¬ 
writers,  salaries  and  the  inevitable  red 
tape.  1 

Doesn’t  it  make  more  sense  to  let  Wash¬ 
ington  handle  national  affairs  such  as  de¬ 
fense  and  postal  service,  and  let  local 
communities  handle  their  own  local  im¬ 
provements?  That  way  communities  win 
gain  the  most  from  their  local  improve¬ 
ment  tax  dollars.  And  we  could  get  rid  o 
some  costly,  tax-consuming  federal  agen¬ 
cies.  If  that  makes  good  sense  to  yodj 
w  hy  not  write  your  Congressman  about  it* 

The  Timken  Holler  Bearing  Company 
Canton  6,  Ohio 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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tense  and  foreign  aid  make  up  a  big 
part  of  that  tax. 

A  nation  whose  people  are  prosper¬ 
ous  and  well  informed  does  not  need  aid 
and  will  not  be  taken  over  by  com¬ 
munism.  We  may  not  like  the  idea  of 
letting  low-priced  foreign  products  in 
to  compete  with  our  products  but,  the 
consumers  in  this  country  benefit  as 
much  as  the  producers  lose  and  have 
that  much  more  money  to  spend  for 
something  else. 

For  example,  I  would  object  to  let¬ 
ting  foreign  butter  into  this  country 
without  any  duty  if  the  program 
stopped  there.  However,  I  know  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  potential  market 
for  dairy  products  in  countries  like 
Philippines  and  Japan  but  they  cannot 
buy  from  us  if  we  do  not  buy  their 
products  at  a  price  that  leaves  them  a 
reasonable  profit. 

To  sum  it  up,  I  believe  in  low  tariffs 
and  in  some  cases  like  Canada,  free 
trade;  and  in  foreign  aid  only  to  the 
extent  of  teaching  nations  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  I  realize  that  transition  to  such 
policies  would  take  a  little  time  but  it 
would  pay  off.  —  Alfred  H.  Stiles,  Jr., 
Glen  field,  Neic  York. 

SUPPORTS  HURT  PRICES 

BROTHER  John  has  the  farm 

iVlnext  to  me.  We  have  35  cows 
apiece  and  hire  only  a  little  day  help  at 
haying.  We  are  not  partners,  but  we 
use  machinery  and  do  some  work  back 
and  forth. 


“I  believe  that  farm  prices  would  be 
better  now  if  supports  had  been  stopped 


several  years  ago.  These  supports  have 
encouraged  some  people  to  stay  on  the 
farm  when  otherwise  they  might  have 
looked  for  other  work. 

“I’d  encourage  a  young  man  to  go 
into  farming  if  he  can  do  it  without 
having  to  start  with  nothing  and  buy 
a  farm.  That,  I  think,  would  be  pretty 
tough.” — Earl  Eaton,  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 

LAROR  UNIONS  GOOD 

BELIEVE  labor  unions  are  a  good 
thing.  They  got  their  start  because 
labor  was  not  getting  its  share  of  in¬ 
dustrial  income,  partly  because  of  the 
times  and  partly  because  industrial  em¬ 
ployers  took  advantage  of  labor.  I  be¬ 
lieve  labor  should  have  the  right  to 
strike,  to  quit  work  “en  masse”,  if  you 
get  my  thought. 

I  am  not  sure  how  much  right  labor 
has  to  picket,  probably  peacefully  yes, 
and  I  am  quite  uncertain  how  much 
force  they  have  a  right  to  employ.  I  am 
sure  that  labor  leaders  now  have  too 
much  power  over  anion  members,  em¬ 
ployers,  and  the  consumers. 

I  strongly  believe  that  right-to-work 
laws  would  go  a  long  ways  towards 
correcting  union  evils,  both  internal 
and  external.  Right  to  work  laws  with 
some  real  teeth  to  punish  those  who 
attempt  to  violate  them  by  threats,  in¬ 
timidation,  personal  injury,  or  property 
damage.  I  am  very  sure  that  if  union 
labor,  especially  the  leaders,  do  not 
play  fair  they  will  pay  dearly  for  it  in 
the  end.  People  will  finally  blow  up  and 
do  things  that  are  too  drastic. 

— Ralph  Palmer ,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 


LET’S  GET  BEHUVD 
OUR  COOPERATIVES 

ET’S  NOT  complain  about  the  price 
of  milk  and  other  produce  until  af¬ 
ter  we  have  gotten  behind  our  cooper¬ 
atives  and  other  farm  organizations. 
The  Grange  sponsored  the  gas  tax  re¬ 
fund  bill.  It  has  put  millions  of  dollars 
back  into  farmers’  pockets,  and  will 
put  millions  more  back  in  the  years  to 
come.  It  was  as  good  as  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  milk.  How  many  farmers 
belong  to  the  Grange?  Not  too  many. 
Nevertheless,  the  Grange  benefits  all 
farmers,  not  just  Grangers. 

Would  the  Grange  be  more  effective 
if  all  farmers  had  to  belong?  No,  it 
would  not.  The  farmers  would  not  take 
the  interest  in  Grange  work  they  do 
now.  We  are  hot  forced  to  belong  to 
the  cooperatives  or  other  farm  organ¬ 


izations. ‘Then  why  is  a  man  forced  to 
belong  to  a  union  to  get  a  job?  It  is 
not  democratic;  it  is  a  form  of  slavery. 

One  man  or  group  has  no  more  right 
t,o  force  another  to  their  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  to  belong  to  a  union,  than  a  man 
or  group  has  a  right  to  force  another 
to  go  to  church,  or  not  drink,  or  to  own 
another  man. 

I  believe  the  right  to  work  law 
should  be  passed  in  the  near  future.  I 
believe  farmers  should  be  protected 
from  corrupt  unions.  I  believe  a  free 
market  should  be  preserved  for  the 
American  farmers. 

Our  country  is  run  by  the  people. 
Public  opinion  is  the  deciding  factor. 
As  long  as  we  have  freedom  of  the 
press,  as  long  as  we  have  magazines 
so  we  can  express  our  opinions,  as  long 
as  we  have  editors  who  are  not  afraid 
to  say  what  they  think  even  if  it  does 


make  someone  mad,  as  long  as  we  have 
writers  who  are  not  afraid  to  write  the 
truth,  then  we  have  hope — Right  Will 
Prevail!  —  Luke  Sherlock,  Spartans- 
hurg,  Penna. 

LEGISLATION  NEEDED 

ONGRESS  should  tighten  the  con¬ 
trol  over  unions  so  they  may  not 
use  their  funds  to  defeat  Senators  and 
Representatives,  who  are  honest  and 
who  consider  the  farmer  the  backbone 
of  a  free  nation.  Organized  labor  has 
already  picked  a  list  of  Senators  which 
they  plan  to  defeat  this  fall  if  possible. 

I  am  not  a  dairyman,  but  I  was  glad 
to  see  the  full-page  ads  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Coop,  on  the  back  cover  of  the 
June  21  issue.  Farmers  don’t  sell  out 
to  the  labor  unions  for  if  you  do  they 
will  only  cut  your  throats. 

- — D.  D.  Howard,  Belvidere  Center,  Vt. 


makes  water  well  piping 

1,  2,3... 


RIGHT  FROM  THE  START  Republic  Semi- 
Rigid  Kralastic  Pipe  saves  you  time,  trouble,  and  money 
when  used  for  submersible  or  jet  pump  installations.  It 
comes  in  convenient  20-foot  lengths,  so  light  in  weight 


that  one  man  can  easily  lift  and  carry  the  total  number 
required  for  the  deepest  practical  well.  Light  weight  also 
simplifies  transportation.  Another  immediate  advantage  of 
Republic  SRK  is  that  it  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  pipe. 


SIMPLIFIED  INSTALLATION  IS  A  MAJOR  AD¬ 
VANTAGE  of  Republic  SRK.  As  the  photos  above  show,  ends 
of  each  length  are  brush -coated  with  solvent  and  joined 
with  plastic,  socket-type  fittings  to  form  a  solid,  trouble-free 


line  extending  from  pump  to  surface.  Joints  in  pipe  of  this 
size  can  be  made  in  10  to  1 5  seconds.  Required  cutting  is 
done  with  a  handsaw.  Final  connection  to  pump  is  made 
by  solvent-welding  the  pipe  to  a  threaded  plastic  adapter. 


JOB  IS  COMPLETED  QUICKLY  AND  EASILY 

by  lowering  pump  and  pre-assembled 
SRK  pipe  down  the  well  in  one 
continuous  operation — even  in  confined 
quarters.  Resulting  installation  is  com¬ 
pletely  dependable  as  proved  in  test  wells  set  at  195  feet 
with  submersible  or  multi-stage  jet  pumps.  Moreover, 
Republic  SRK  is  immune  to  well  water  corrosion  and 
electrolytic  action,  and  is  certified  safe  for  drinking  water 
by  the  National  Sanitation  Foundation. 

See  your  loco!  dealer  or  write  Republic  Steel  Corporation, 
Dept.  AE-5739A,  1441  Republic  Bldg.,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 


REPUBLIC  STEEL 

ffatozm  uc  P&za&c  7u6u£a/t 
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It  pays  to  buy  new  tex¬ 
ture  dairy  feeds  and 
1959  model  poultry 
feeds  at  your  local 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  with¬ 
out  cost  or  obligation.  Full  details  of  the 
new  and  different  Rice  Support  will  be 
sent  you  Free.  Here’s  a  support  that 
has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to  thou¬ 
sands— by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely 
hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it  be¬ 
longs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body  and 
genuine  comfort.  For  full  information  — 
write  today !  WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc., 
DEPT.  65-H,  ADAMS,  N.  Y. 


PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

a  “I  will  never  forget 
i  the  Page  Company  as 
|  long  as  I  live.  I  am 
:1  58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  lack  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 
Palliative  Pile  Prepara- 
Hif  JH  tions.”  John  D.  Bushee. 
r  n  p  P  YOU  may  have  a  generous  sup- 
I*  It  El  L  Ply  of  Page’s  Palliative  Pile 
Preparations  free.  Please  enclose  10c  for 
handling.  Supply  limited.  Send  TODAY. 

E.  R  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  7K1,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Deer  Scent 
Hunter's  Best  Aid 
Nature's  Natural  DEER 
Scent 

New  —  Tested  —  Proved 
Ingredient 

Use  to  overcome  human  odor 
and  attract  deer  to  you  as  one 
-deer  is  attracted  to  another 
deer.  Just  the  thing  for  hunters 
using  Bow  and  Arrow  or  Shot¬ 
gun,  or  rifle. 

“Deer  hunting  is  a  cinch 
when  using  DEER  SCENT” 
says  M.O.  of  N.Y.  His  success 
two  Bucks  a  year  for  three 
straight  years,  one  in  N.Y.  and 
one  in  Vt.  prove  deer  are 
attracted  by  Smith's  DEER  SCENT. 

I  bottle-$l.00  New  LOW  Price  6  bottles-$5.00 
With  hunting  information  and  instructions.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back.  Send  check,  cash  or 
money  order  (Please  no  C.O.D.’s)  to: 

E.  M.  SMITH  Box  52  SHUSHAN,  NEW  YORK 
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How  Do  You  Rate? 

By  ROBERT  C.  BAKER 


DBET  THAT  you  would  break 
your  back  to  receive  an  extra 
cent  per,  dozen  for  your  eggs. 
Right!  More  power  to  you.  I  wish 
that  you  could  get  five  cents  more 'per 
dozen.  But  now,  let’s  face  the  facts! 
How  much  consideration  do  you  give 
to  other  factors  that  affect  profit  on 
the  poultry  farm — be  honest!  Feed  is 
by  far  the  largest  single  cost  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  dozen  eggs.  Do  you  know  how 

much  feed  you  are 
using  to  produce 
one  dozen  eggs? 

If  you  asked  the 
average  egg  pro¬ 
ducer  how  m  a  n"y 
pounds  of  feed  it 
takes  to  produce  a 
dozen  eggs  on  his 
poultry  farm,  he 
would  undoubtedly 
give  you  a  blank 
stare.  He  probably 
would  not  know 
whether  it  took  ten  pounds  or  four 
pounds  of  feed  for  him  to  produce  a 
dozen  eggs.  A  dozen  eggs  cost  many 
poultrymen  several  cents  more  than  it 
should  for  feed  and  they  do  not  even 
know  it.  To  me,  this  is  almost  sinful 
and  egg  producers  should  do  something 
about  it.  Why  aren’t  egg  producers  in¬ 
terested  in  feed  efficiency?  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  so  rich  that  they  can 
afford  to  ignore  it. 

The  broiler  grower,  unlike  the  egg 
producer,  keeps  accurate  figures  on 
feed  efficiency.  Most  broiler  growers 
today  pride  themselves  on  the  fact  that 
they  know,  to  the  last  decimal  point, 
how  much  feed  it  takes  to  produce  a 
pound  of  broiler  meat. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  broiler  grower 
why  egg  producers  do  not  keep  accu¬ 
rate  records  on  feed  efficiency,  he 
would  say  that  poultrymen  in  the  egg 
business  have  not  been  squeezed  like 
the  broiler  grower  has.  The  broiler 
man  admits  that  he  works  on  a  very 
narrow  margin  and  therefore,  must  do 
everything  possible  to  cut  feed  costs. 
He  would  be  out  of  business  in  a  hurry 
with  poor  feed  efficiency.  Evidently, 
even  though  the  egg  producing  busi¬ 
ness  has  not  been  good  for  the  last  few 
years,  it  still  has  not  been  poor  enough 
to  cause  egg  producers  to  keep  such 
figures. 

A  few  years  ago,  Dick  Kline,  who  is 
county  agricultural  agent  in  Warren 
County,  New  York,  enticed  several  of 
his  poultrymen  to  keep  records  on  their 
layers,  including  records  on  feed  effici¬ 
ency.  To  everyone’s  amazement,  they 
found  that  there  was  a  tremendous  dif¬ 
ference  among  poultrymen  in  the 
amount  of  feed  that  was  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  dozen  eggs.  Some  poultrymen 
were  using  as  much  as  three  pounds 
more  feed  to  produce  a  dozen  of  eggs 
than  their  neighbors.  Even  at  present 
feed  prices,  this  would  be  ten  to  twelve 
cents  per  dozen.  Why  should  we  beat 
our  brains  out  trying  to  find  a  market 
that  would  pay  a  cent  more  per  dozen 
when  this  is  peanuts  to  what  the  aver¬ 
age  poultfyman  is  losing  on  feed  effi¬ 
ciency  alone  ? 

If  I  have  not  made  you  angry,  and 
you  are  still  reading,  you  are  probably 
asking,  what  is  a  good  feed  efficiency 
and  what  influences  the  amount  of  feed 
needed  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs  ?  A 
partial  answer  to  this  can  be  found  in 
our  Random  Sample  Tests,  though  I 
realize  that  the  conditions  in  any  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test  are  not  typical  of 
most  poultry  farms.  The  average  feed 
efficiency  in  the  8th  Central  New  York 
Random  Sample  Test  that  just  finish¬ 
ed,  was  4.7  pounds  of  feed  to  produce 
a  dozen  eggs.  You  probably  can  not 
do  this  well  on  your  farm,  but  if  your 


feed  efficiency  is  much  above  five 
peunds  per  dozen  eggs,  then  you  had 
better  find  out  what  is  wrong. 

There  are  many  factors  which  can 
influence  feed  efficiency  on  a  poultry 
farm.  The  size  of  the  birds  is  all  im¬ 
portant.  Big  birds  need  more  feed  to 
maintain  their  body  weight  than  do 
smaller  ones.  Today,  most  breeders 
have  standardized  on  smaller  birds 
than  was  the  case  in  the  past.  Rate  of 
lay  definitely  affects  feed  efficiency. 
Birds  that  are  not  laying  well  still  need 
feed  to  maintain  their  body  weight. 
Rate  of  lay  is  influenced  by  inheritance 
and  by  management  of  the  birds.  The 
size  of  the  egg  also  influences  feed 
efficiency  since  it  takes  more  feed  to 
produce  big  eggs  than  it  does  to  pro¬ 
duce  small  ones.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  there  is  not  enough  premium 
to  justify  producing  big  eggs. 

An  important  factor  which  is  given 
very  little  consideration  on  many  poul¬ 
try  farms  is  the  wastage  of  feed.  One 
could  write  a  book  on  this  subject 
alone.  Wastage  of  feed  is  caused  either 
by  feed  getting  into  the  litter  through 
carelessness  or  by  rats.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  feed  a  few  rats  will  consume 
in  one  year.  The  quality  of  the  feed  is 
important  as  far  as  feed  efficiency  is 
concerned.  Today,  however,  this  is  not 
much  of  a  factor  since  most  feed  com¬ 
panies  are  putting  a  good  feed  on  the 
market. 

You  may  say  that  it  is  too  compli¬ 
cated  to  keep  records,  especially  on 
feed  efficiency.  The  broilerman  won’t 
agree  with  this  becausq  he  does  not 
feel  that  this  is  complicated  at  all,  and 
he  enjoys  keeping  records.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  keep  track  of  the  feed 
that  goes  into  the  pens  and  the  number 
of  eggs  that  come  out.  Then,  divide  the 
pounds  of  feed  used  by  the  dozens  of 
eggs  produced. 

Keep  track  of  your  feed  efficiency 
and  find  out  how  you  rate.  You  could 
be  surprised! 

—  A.  A.  — 

THE  WOH  IIS  AND  THE 

MUSIC 

ANIEL  WEBSTER  was  said  to  be 
the  greatest  orator  of  modern 
times.  No  other  man  had  such  a  won¬ 
derful  command  of  the  English  lang¬ 
uage.  But  Webster  had  much  more 
than  a  mere  command  of  words.  He 
had  the  magnetic  ability  and  person¬ 
ality  to  hold  an  audience  almost 
breathless.  Even  as  a  small  boy,  rough 
old  teamsters  who  stopped  for  the 
night  at  Dan’l’s  father’s  tavern  used 
to  tease  the  boy  to  “speak  a  piece.” 
When  he  did,  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  one  of  the 
teamsters  said,  “Dan’l  sure  has  the 
words.” 

“More  than  that,”  another  agreed, 
“he  has  the  words  and  the  music.”  , 

So  that  is  the  title  of  my  new  story 
about  Daniel  Webster  and  the  stirring 
times  in  which  he  lived.  Look  for  it  in 
the  next  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. — E.  R.  Eastman 


COMING  MEETINGS 

Oct.  20  —  Poultry  meeting,  "Opera¬ 
tion  Poultry  Automation,”  8  p.m.. 

Moose  Home,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  23,  24— Annual  G.L.F.  meeting 
at  Onondaga  War  Memorial,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  25  —  New  England  Aberdeen 
Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Bull  Hill  Farm. 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 

Oct.  31-Nov.  1 — Univ.  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Student  Horticultural  Show,  Am¬ 
herst. 
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Mrs.  Francis  Kessler,  Augusta,  Mo., 
sets  the  dial  on  their  600-gallon  zero 
vacuum  automatic  bulk  milk  tank  to 
start  automatic  self-washing,  rinsing 
and  sanitizing.  The  Spatter  Spray 
automatic  washer  hurls  a  "tornado" 
of  water  against  the  tank's  walls  for 
automatic  cleaning.  Her  husband,  who 
milks  90  cows,  says,  "Nothing  I  ever 
bought  ever  gave  me  so  much  satis¬ 
faction  as  my  milk  tank."  For  de¬ 
tails,  write  ZERO  SALES  CORP.,  Dept. 
AA,  Washington,  Mo. 

Steer  calves  getting  a  combination 
of  Dynafac  and  stilbestrol  in  their 
rations  made  gains  that  exceeded  all 
other  combinations  of  additives  in  a 
wintering  experiment  conducted  by 
the  Montana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  The  average  daily  gain  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  on  the  Dynafac-stil- 
bestrol  combination  was  1.75  pounds 
per  head,  or  34  per  cent  greater  than 
the  control  lot  which  averaged  1.31 
pounds.  The  next  best  combination, 
Dynafac,  stilbestrol  and  terramycin 
produced  average  daily  gains  of  1.74 
pounds  for  a  33  per  cent  increase 
over  the  controls.  Dynafac,  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  ARMOUR  AND  COMPANY,  is 
obtainable  in  formula  feeds  or  direct¬ 
ly  from  feed  dealers. 

The  first  coccidiostat  to  receive  fed¬ 
eral  clearance  for  use  with  laying 
hens  as  well  as  broilers  has  been 
introduced  by  AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
COMPANY.  It  is  called  Arzene  arseno- 
sobenzine.  Company  research  shows 
Arzene  protects  flocks  against  coc- 
cidiosis  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one 
half  cent  per  bird.  Further  savings 
are  possible  because  Arzene  elimin¬ 
ates  the  need  for  adding  arsenicals 
to  the  feed.  Arzene  will  be  sold  to 
feed  manufacturers  as  a  stable  pre¬ 
mix  containing  a  compound  found  to 
be  especially  effective  against  the 
parasites,  or  coccidia,  which  cause 
coccidiosis.  When  added  to  rations 
at  the  recommended  level  it  also  has 
been  found  to  stimulate  growth,  im¬ 
prove  feed  efficiency  and  permit  the 
development  of  immunity  in  exposed 
birds. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY  has  developed  an  experimental 
hay  bale,  thrower  that  has  the  speed 
and  accuracy  of  a  big-league  “20- 
game  winner”  as  it  pitches  bales 
from  baler  to  farm  wagon.  The  new 
hay  bale  thrower  is  another  step  by 
New  Holland  in  making  hay  baling 
ar.  even  faster  and  more  profitable 
operation.  The  thrower  is  controlled 
from  the  tractor  seat  by  means  of  a 
throttle.  The  farmer  merely  aims  and 
fires  the  bale  into  any  part  of  the 
wagon. 

Mylone  soil  fumigant,  a  chemical 
that  controls  weeds,  nematodes,  and 
soil  fungi  in  plant  bed  preplanting 
treatments,  has  been  registered  for 
expanded  uses,  according  to  UNION 
CARBIDE  CHEMICALS  COMPANY,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation. 
Labeling  for  Mylone  now  covers  ap¬ 
plications  on  any  kind  of  vegetable 
seed  bed,  ornamental  propagating 
bed,  turf  preplanting  bed,  or  forest 
tree  seed  bed.  It  is  already  being 
used  in  similar  treatments  on  tobac¬ 
co  plant  beds. 
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gle  income  tax  returns.  An  individual 
must  be  a  businessman  to  do  these 
things. 

Farming  has  been  mechanized  in  re- 
:ent  years.  To  be  a  good  farm  operator 
todgy,  a  man  must  know  how  to  handle 
machinery,  how  to  care  for  it,  and  how 
to  repair  it  when  troubles  arise.  Me¬ 
chanical  skill  is  a  “must.” 

Growing  plants  and  animals  is  the 
farmer’s  job.  Consequently,  he  must 
like  to  work  with  them,  know  the  scien- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Fitzgerald 


can  benefit  a  great  deal  by  a  good 
agricultural  education. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  experience 
in  farming.  Many  skills  are  required. 
These  come  only  through  actual  doing. 
If  you  are  short  on  experience,  get  it 
before  you  try  to  start  farming  on  your 
own. 


Farm  Reputation 

Most  young  men  get  started  in  farm¬ 
ing  basically  on  their  reputations.  They 
“sell”  someone  on  giving  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  started.  Young  men 
who  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  work, 
reliability,  initiative,  and  an  ability  to 
save  money,  build  the  kind  of  farm 
reputation  which  is  a  real  asset  in  get¬ 
ting  started  in  farming. 


get  it  through  their  high  school  educa¬ 
tion,  others  by  college  or  technical 
school  training,  and  still  others  learn 
from  reading,  keen  observation,  and 
talking  with  successful  farmers.  An 
education  does  not  guarantee  success, 
but  any  young  man  who  plans  to  farm 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Judd 

tific  principles  involved  in  good  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  have  a  “master’s  touch”  in 
handling  them. 

Mechanization  has  not  eliminated  all 
the  physical  work  on  a  farm.  So  a 
farmer  and  his  wife  need  to  have  good 
health  and  be  willing  and  able  to  do 
physical  labor. 

Education  and  Experience 

A  knowledge  of  scientific  practices 
is  basic  to  present-day  farming.  This 
can  be  obtained  in  various  ways.  Some 


These  Young  Couples  Are 

Getting  Started  In  Farming 


HUNTERS 


I  AM  glad  to  know  that  relations  between  hunters  and  farmers  are 
getting  better  all  the  time.  If  both  hunters  and  farmers  have  under¬ 
standing  and  reasonably  good  manners,  everything  works  out  swimmingly. 

Of  course,  farmers  must  realize  that  many  city-bred  hunters  don’t  know 
how  to  handle  a  gun.  Amateur  hunters  who  sometimes  become  excited  and 
overanxious  are  pretty  apt  to  shoot  at  anything  that  moves.  However,  if 
a  farmer  loses  only  a  cow  or  two  and  a  horse  during  the  hunting  season, 
he  should  consider  himself  lucky. 

It  is  when  the  hunter  accidentally  shoots  the  farmer  himself  that  mat¬ 
ters  become  a  bit  strained.  If  the  gunshot  wound  is  a  minor  one  with  only 
a  couple  of  dozen  birdshot  in  his  legs,  the  farmer  should  laugh  off  the 
whole  affair.  “Never  mind,”  he  should  say  to  the  embarrassed  hunter, 
"I  carry  plenty  of  accident  insurance.” 

Time  was  when  every  hunter  carried  a,  pair  of  wire-cutting  pliers; 
instead  of  climbing  over  fences,  the  hunter  cut  the  wires,  thus  saving 
himself  unnecessary  exertion.  I  think  farmers  were  justified  in  objecting  to 
this  kind  of  practice.  Farmers  felt  it  was  just  as  much  labor  for  them  to 
rebuild  fences  as  it  was  for  hunters  to  do  a  little  fence  hopping. 

If  farmers  took  down  all  NO  HUNTING  signs  and  put  up  signs  reading, 
''HUNTERS  WELCOME,”  all  Nimrods  would  have  very  good  manners 
indeed.  Another  good  idea  is  for  fanners’  wives  to  invite  tired,  footsore, 
c°ld  and  hungry  hunters  into  the  house  for  a  lunch  of  hot  coffee,  sand¬ 
wiches  and  doughnuts. 


Controlling  the  quality  of  roughage  on 
your  farm  can  be  a  problem.  Why  not  play 
safe  ...  be  sure  your  livestock  grain  ra¬ 
tions  are  fortified  with  New  Englander 
Vitalizer.  Dairy  cows,  calves,  beef  cattle, 
and  sheep  prosper  from  Vitalizer’s  concen 
Rations  of  vitamins  A,  D,  E,  and  B  Com¬ 
plex.  So  keep  milk  production  and  body 
weight  up  the  year  ’round;  help  avoid  re¬ 
production  problems  .  .  .  ask  your  dealer 
to  add  New  Englander  Vitalizer  to  your 
next  feed  order. 


ALSO  ASK  ABOUT 
DRIED  POTATO  PULP 


"Netfl  England  UttfYodncts  Corp 

A77  Af/IK  ST  *  BOSTON  S.  MASS  •  HUBBARD  2-/682 


To  See  Ahead  Clearly 


Who,  in  1940,  when  18  technicians  bred  3,500  cows 
to  NYABC  sires  could  look  ahead  to  1958  when  209 
technicians  bred  438,542  cows  to  NYABC  sires?  What 
will  18  more  years  bring? 

We  can  mark  the  guiding  principles  which  in  the  past 
have  helped  this  cooperative  organization  to  grow: 

1—  Continual  expansion  of  the  service  to  bring  trained, 
skilled  technicians  closer  to  every  member's  farm. 

2—  Vigorous  and  continuous  exploration  of  new 
methods  to  select,  test,  maintain  and  ship  the  best 
quality  bull  semen  from  the  best  possible  sires. 

3—  A  strong,  steady  program  of  supplying  full 
information  to  all  member-owners  about  the 
progress  and  development  of  their  breeding 
organization. 

Today,  when  NYABC  can  say  with  pride  and 
truth  that  animals  sired  by  its  bulls  PRODUCE 
BETTER-SELL  BETTER-and  SHOW  BETTER  than  ever 
before,  a  look  to  the  future,  based  on  the  past, 
sees  these  principles  continuing  to  be  applied  to 
assure  NYABC  members  that  there  will  always  be 

MORE  PAY  THE  NYABC  WAY 

NEW  YORK  ARTIFICIAL 
BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


Box  528-A  fldVAHn  Ithaca,  New  York 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


(642)  26 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA.  N  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T."  B.  and  Blood  tested  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  tots.  E  C 
Talbot,  Leonardsville.  New  York. 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden.  Tuesday  at  Caledonia 
Gouverneur.  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull 
ville.  Greene:  Thursday,  Bath.  Oneonta.  Water 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE;  BRED  heifers  due  November 
through  March,  yearling  and  heifer  calves. 
Choice,  well-bred  and  well  grown  individuals 
from  proven  cow  families  and  sires.  Also  top 
herd  sire  'prospects.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms. 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRES 

STOP  SQUAWKING  ABOUT  TEST— raise  Ayr' 
shires  for  4%  milk.  Polled  or  horned  bulls  avail¬ 
able.  Write,  visit  Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Barne- 
veld,  New  York.  See  you  at  the  Finger  Lakes 
Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Canandaigua.  October  29th. 


_____  ABE  R  DEE  N- ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm  Cooperstown.  N  Y. 

ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more!  Information— New  York  Angus  Asso 
ciation,  Wing  Hall.  Cornell  University.  Ithaca 
New  York 


_ HEREFORDS _ 

BULLS  —  ANY  AGE  from  excellent  registered 
Hereford  stock  for  sale.  Zato,  Hillcrest,  Triumph, 
etc.,  bloodline.  Windyhill  Farms.  Cincinnatus. 
Cortland  County,  New  York. 

HEREFORDS — 1958  CALVES  are  now  weaned. 
Before  you  buy  come  and  see  them.  They  have 
size  and  quality — popular  bloodlines.  Pleasant 
Valley  Hereford  Farms.  Telephone  31,  Groton, 
New  York. _ _ 

HEREFORDS,  THIS  IS  a  good  time  to  start  a 
profitable  beef  cattle  project.  Our  breeders  offer 
heifers,  cows  and  bulls  of  proven  bloodlines  at 
reasonable  prices.  Write  for  information  - —  New 
York  Hereford  Breeders’  Assn.,  21  Wing  Hall. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IRISH  DEXTER 

FOR  SALE:  REGlSTERED~IrTsiT Dexter  Bull,  18 
months.  Barbara  Butler,  Canaan,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LiVESTOCR  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur.  Greene  Oneonta 
Watertown.  West  Winfield. 


_  SHEEP _ 

TO  I’  QUALITY  REGISTERED  Hampshire  year¬ 
ling  rams  in  ideal  breeding  condition.  These 
rams  will  get  you  lambs  that  consistently  top 
the  market.  Phone  Lodi  29R.  Stanley  VanVleet. 
Ovid.  N.  Y. _ _ 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  SHEEP,  entire  flock 
or  as  required.  Ram  and  ewe  lambs:  yearling  or 
older  ewes.  Write  or  call  and  see  them.  Also, 
bull  Holstein  calves  Earl  Quinn  Metcalf.  On- 
tario.  Canada. _ 

i^i.r.D  owes — 10  registered  yearling  Corrie- 
dales.  Normandy  Farm,  Litchfield.  Conn.  — 
Jordan-75050. _ ■- _ ‘ _ 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  yearling  rams  — 
large,  heavy  shearers.  Priced  to  seli.  A.  S. 
Knight  &  Son,  Interlaken.  New  York. 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Berkshire  service  age 
boars  and  open  gills.  Popular  bloodlines  and 
winners  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Ken 
Wiley.  Penfield.  N,  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  spring  boars  from 
certified  breeding,  sired  by  Certified  Hope  C.  L. 
Eight  week  old  fall  boars  and  sow  pigs.  In¬ 
quiries  answered  promptly.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh. 
Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 

FOR  SALE :  Two  closely  matched  black  Pereh- 
erons.  half  sisters.  3  years  past,  3000  lbs., 
sound.  Pinelma  Farm,  Lawrer.ceville.  New  York. 
ONE  YOUNG  TEAM  horses,  6  years  old;  or  older 
team.  True,  reliable,  reasonable.  Herman  Eller. 
Milton  Ave.,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK  SUPPLIES  _ 

DAIRY  SANITIZERS  —  highly  effective  germi¬ 
cide.  Save  25%  on  high  detergent  liquid  sani¬ 
tizers.  $3.70  per  gallon  with  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Postpaid  (check  with  order).  G.  Salen  & 
Company,  Elizaville,  New  York. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  1’l.PS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under 
wood.  Locke.  New'  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3 

COONHOUNDS  -  OUTSTANDING,  semi,  open 
and  silent  trailers.  Prices  start  at  $125.  Trial 
allowed.  I.  H.  Moore,  Kennels,  Rt.  90.  Clifton 
Springs.  N.  YU  Telephone  HO-2-5677. _ 

AKC  REG.  smooth  Fox  Terriers.  Puppies  and 
grown  stock  for  sale,  A  few  females  to  be  let 
out  on  the  puppy  plan.  Gloria  Gregory.  Mount 
Vision,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hartwick  4143. 
BLOODHOUNlTpUPPIES.  AKC  registered.  Man- 
trailing  stock.  Charles  Rowland,  DeKalb  Junc- 
tion.  New  York.  Phone  18F13. _ 

ONE  BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  and  tan  ,  female 
German  Shepherd  puppy,  10  weeks.  S35.00, 
papers.  Mrs.  E.  Chaplin,  Post  Mills,  Vermont. 
FOR  SALE:  ENGLISH  Shepherd  pups.  Excellent 
cow  dogs  guaranteed  heelers.  Hilltop  Kennels, 
Marion  Edwards.  Otto  N  Y. _ 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  $25.00.  Guaranteed  to 
satisfy  or  money  refunded.  B.  C.  Stearns, 
K.F.D.  #2,  Concord,  N.  H.  Tel.  CApitol  5-5179. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICKS _ 

SUNNYBROOK  vVILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires— all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  "Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc..  A  Howard  Fingar 
Box  106  Hudson'  N  Y  Phone  5  1611. 


MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS — Franchised  hatchery 
for  Mount  Hope  Queens.  Also  first  generation 
Harco  Reds,  Harco  Sex-links,  and  Lawton  White 
Rocks.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Crosses  are  tops 
for  meat.  Hatches  every  week  N.Y..  U.S 
approved,  PuMorum- typhoid  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 
Greenwich  N.  Y 


MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim 
her  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs,-jriunportant  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers.  RD  5A.  Ithaca,  New  York 
Phone  4-6336. 


BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS.  Rocks,  Reds.  Hamp 
shires,  Crosses,  Leghorns  Write  Surplus  Chick 
Co..  Milesburg  4.  Pa. 


PULLETS 


SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS — available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets).  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106.  Hudson.  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of 
poultry  meats.  There  is  always  a  good  market 
for  them  -always  bring  highest  premium  prices. 
We  have  thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cock¬ 
erels-  all  surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of 
age.  Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do 
not  crow— do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow 
big  rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  mar¬ 
ket  in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender— very  tasty— 
easily  picked  —  economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106. 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


' '  — 

DUCKS 

YOUNG  DOMESTICATED 
Gerald  W.  Burr,  Houghton.  N. 
92F21. 

Mallard  ducks. 
Y  Tel.  Fillmore 

BEAUTIFUL 
flying  pairs 
Penna. 

ROUEN  DUCKS,  large  type,  non 
trios  Joseph  Nicholas.  Mansfield 

RABBITS 

DILI  lVIUIYL.  1  ICXIOlllg,  Duum  ‘nouiu 

guinea  pigs,  mink,  pigeons  or  chinchillas  for  us 
Free  information  Keeney  Brothers.  New  Freedom 

Penna  _ 

RAISE  ANGORA.  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets  Free  details 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET  'Star  Rabbit 
News.”  Get  all  the  facts  about  rabbit  raising. 
For  free  booklet  write  to  National  Rabbit  Breed 
ers  of  America,  Speedway  Road  North  Grosven 
ordale.  Conn. 


TARPAULINS _ 

CANVAS  COVERS— Tarpaulins  -  Save— Direct 

from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched  reinforced 
witn  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5.04;  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering  term  soon  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH,  Ark.  Free 
Catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


FANCY  PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup,  $5.90 

gallon,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  R.  Stevens,  Montgomery 
'enter,  Vermont. 


WELL  DRILLING 


HAZEN’S  WELL  DRILLING  and  water  divining 

system.  When  having  a  well  drilled  don't  just 
have  it  drilled  any  place.  Why  take  a  chance 
with  so  much  expense  and  get  some  ground 
water  or  a  dry  hole  when  you  can  have  spring 
water  that  never  goes  dry?  We  first  find  the 
underground  vein,  give  depth  and  cost  by  con¬ 
tract- — not  by  the  foot.  We  guarantee  spring 
water  and  amount  required.  We  go  anywhere. 
Hazen’s  Drilling  Water  Divining  System,  505 
Summer  Street,  Arlington.  Mass.  Tel.  Mission 
8-0993  or  Mission  8-3306. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 


NEW  JERSEY  SAWMILL  lor  sale.  Est.  1896. 
Includes  real  estate  housing  rentals,  good  will. 
Frick  all-steel  30  ft.  carriage,  edger  rollers, 
complete  logging  equipment.  Price  $70,000.  Ed¬ 
ward  Lieberman’s  Sons,  Crosswicks,  New  Jersey. 


HELP  WANTED 


OPENINGS  FOR  SEVERAL  high  caliber  men  to 
do  artificial  insemination  in  Schuyler,  Chemung 
and  Broome  Counties,  N.  Y.  Also  western  Sus 
quehanna  County,  Pa.  Men  20-50  years  old  and 
with  dairy  farm  experience  desired.  Must  be 
honest,  ambitious  and  interested  in  permanent 
work.  For  interview  contact  Clare  Bulman,  3 
Elm  Street,  Owego,  N.  Y,  Phone  1372. 


OUTSTANDING  DAIRYMAN  and  operator  for 
large  registered  Holstein  farm  in  central  New 
York.  Please  send  complete  information  and 
references  to  C.  Crowe,  Dryden,  New  York. 


HERD  MANAGER — Knowledge  artificial  breeding 
for  small  distinguished  pure  breed  herd.  State 
age,  weight,  height  and  size  of  family.  Good 
house  and  modem  conveniences  available.  Reply 
Box  92,  R.D.  1.  Titusville,  New  Jersey  or  phone 
Pennington  71550. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn't  happy  and  re 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  now  to  make  it  so.  Pre¬ 
liminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obligation 
Write  Dept.  B.  Doanc  Agricultural  Service,  Inc.. 
4  E.  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  or  150  South 
St.  Annapolis.  Maryland 


SITUATION  WANTED  _ 

MARRIED  MAN,  28.  desires  position  with  future 
as  herdsman  or  manager  on  Vermont  or  western 
Massachusetts  dairy  farm.  Lifetime  association 
with  cattle.  Graduated  2  year  agricultural  col¬ 
lege.  Good  health,  competent,  willing  and  able. 
Good  references.  Box  514-NU,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ithaca,  New  York 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  -  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox  Phone — Bergen  146  New  York 


SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  - 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  managei  or  write:  O  Charles  Koenig 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor  Empire  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative.  Oneonta  N  Y 


FARM  SIGNS 


DURABLE  NO  TRESPASSING  Signs,  12-12, 
paint  imprint  on  waterproof  outdoor  signboard 
6-$1.00;  50-$6.00;  100-$11.00  postpaid.  Marlin. 
120  McKinley,  Kenmore  17,  New  York. 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  America’s  finest.  Lovely 
color  folder  free  on  request  Fischer  Green 
houses  Dept  2A.  Linwood  New  Jersey 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS.  mixed.  Digging  time 
prices,  fall  delivery.  Large  $17.95,  medium 
$13.95  thousand.  H.  Gordon,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


FREE  LITERATURE  on  growing  nut,  dwarf 
fruit  trees,  grapevines  and  blueberry  plants 
Write  A  W  Ruhl  Langhorne  Penna. 


CERTIFIED  CULllVAl’ED  BLUEBERRY 
bushes,  six  bearing  age  $5.75.  Twelve  two-year 
$7.95.  Quantity  prices  on  request.  Morningbrook 
Plantation.  Upper  Hampden  Road,  Monson. 
Mass. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY:  Our  lamous  clover  New  Y’ork  s 
finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-5’s  $8.98  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80;  2-60’s 
$21;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious  Wildflower 
60  lb.  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more  $9.60  each 
(60’s  FOB)  By  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  OR  BLACKBERRY  blossom.  10  lbs 
$3.75  postpaid.  Alda  Farm,  Richland,  New  York 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS  QUICKER,  easier,  cheaper.  Magic 
trays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxag 
641  South  19th,  Newark  3,  N.  J. 


HAY  AND  OATS 


FOR  SALE.  HAY  lust  ana  secona  cutting 
alfalta-timothy  mixed  feeding  nay,  muich  hay. 
wheat  straw,  ear  corn.  James  Kelly,  137  E 
Seneca  Tpke  Syracuse,  N  Y  Phone  HO-92885 


ALFALFA  1'KEFOIL,  mixed  nay — top  quanty 
guaranteed.  Delivered  by  truckload.  Bates 
Russell  East  Durham.  N.  Y.  Phone  Freehold 
7391. 


WANTED— ALFALFA,  CLOVER,  Straw— S.  A. 
Rauch,  New  Hope.  Penna.  Volunteer  2-2081. 


200  TON  ALFALFA  HAY  1st  and  2nd  cutting. 
Will  deliver.  Fred  Teatl,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 


SEVEN  HUNDRED  SEVENTY  five  bales  good 
mixed  hay.  Edward  Scofield,  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


SILO-MATIC  SILO  UNLOADERS  and  Scru- 
Feed’r  Auger  Bunk  Conveyors  feed  cattle  me¬ 
chanically.  Save  time  ar.d  labor.  Built  for  years 
of  dependable  service  by  Van  Dusen  Co..  Inc. 
Wayzata,  Minnesota. 


REPAIR  PARTS  FOR  WOOD  tile  and  concrete 
silos.  5  types  of  new  silos.  Also  used  wood  silos 
Trade-ins  accepted.  Silo-Matic  unloaders,  Even 
Flo  distributors.  W  J  Walker.  RD#2,  Norwich 
New  York. 


SILOS.  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  P.D.  #2.  Norwich,  New  York 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  pockette 
album  250;  12-35S.  Young  Photo  Service.  62C 
Schenectady  1  N  Y 


FHOTO  XMAS  CARDS  —  beautiful,  colorful, 
made  from  your  own  negative,  including  en¬ 
velopes.  10  for  250.  No  other  charges,  we  pay 
postage.  Limited  offer.  Mail  your  negative  and 
250  coin  now.  Penny-Pix,  Delair,  New  Jersey. 


TWO  BEAUTIFUL  8x10  oilcolor  portraits  from 
any  photograph  or  negative  (returned)  $1.00 
Portraitco  AAG780.  Sweetwater  Texas 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  Roll  developed,  8 
jumbo  prints  250.  12-350.  Same  day  service, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box 
229.  Dept.  B,  Lyons  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$4,000.00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL. 
Uncirculated  dollars— 1804-1839,  1893 -S,  1895-P. 
1903-0  pay  $100.00-$5,000.00.  Certain  dates  Lin 
coin  Cents  before  1932,  $100.00:  Flying  Eagle 
Cents, -$500. 00,  Indian  Cents, -$140. 00;  dimes  be 
fore  1943  —  $2,000.00;  quarters  before  1924- 
$1,000.00,  half  dollars  before  1905-$1,000.00;  20 
pieces — $100.00  ;  30  pieces-$130.00;  halfdimes — 
$500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $10.00- 
$1,000.00  Canadian  coins,  1921 — 50  silver— 
$100.00.  1875  quarters,  —  $75.00.  1921  —  500 
$500.00.  Wanted — 200  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy 
ing — selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin  in¬ 
formation — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation. 
K-232-C  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 


PRINTING 


225  IMPRINTED  ENVELOPES  only  $2.00. 
Sample  free.  Thomas  Products,  Box  444,  High 
land  Station,  Springfield  9,  Mass. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Nov.  1  Issue . 

Nov.  15  Issue . 

Dec.  6  issue . 

Dec.  20  Issue . 

-  -  - 

EARTHWORMS 


GUARANTEED  MARKET1  EARN  ready  cast 
raising  fishworms  for  us.  Backyard,  garage 
basement.  We  buy  your  crop.  Exciting  details 
free.  Oakhaven  5.  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  CATALOG.  Mailed  free!  3.267  bargains  I 
36  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms  homes,  bus)  I 
nesses.  World’s  largest!  58  years  service.  Strom  I 
Rpalty  251  -R  4th  Ave  New  York  10  N  Y 


LARGE  SELECTION  FARMS  —  New  York 
Pennsylvania.  Bare  or  stock  and  equipment 
O’Connor  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  New  York 


YOUNG  FARMER  WISHES  to  buy  on  contract, 
or  owner  finance  real  estate,  equipped  150 — 201 
acre  dairy-crop  farm.  Box  514-TY,  Americar 
Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


12U  ACRE  FARM.  EQUIPMENT  furnishings 
$26  000.  M.  Nelson  Route  2.  Box  354  Gaines  ■ 
ville.  Florida. 


190  ACRES  ONTARIO  COUNTY  Large  levei 
fields,  will  grow'  any  crop,  state  road.  Rochester 
milk  market,  bulk  tank,  gutter  cleaner,  beautiful 
modern  10  room  home  Fred  Teall.  Broker 
Holcomb.  N  Y.  * 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  206  acre  dain 
equipped  farm  with  half  tillable,  trefoil  anti 
alfalfa  soil,  well  and  creek  water.  44  stanchions, 
box  stalls,  wood  silo,  hulk  tank  8.000  bales  hay 
oats  and  ensilage.  IHC  machinery.  50  cattle,  4C 
milking.  Two-story  frame  home  with  bath.  Call 
Huffman  Real  Estate,  Chautauaua.  N.  Y,  Tel 
3873.  Price —  $33,000.  it’s  financed. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  Barn  clean 
ers  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks  bulk  milk  trucks  Herringbone  milk 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers  silos,  grain  ano 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings  Term? 
Nold  Farm  Supply  Rome  N  Y 


ST  PIERRE  SILOMATIt  UNLOADERS.  Savt 
300  hours  hand  labor  each  year  stretch  silage 
many  weeks  longer,  eliminate  waste  and  end 
hazards  of  climbing.  Write  for  free  information 
on  St.  Pierre  Silomatic  Unloaders.  Bunk  Feeders 
Hay  Driers.  Barn  Cleaners  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer  in  your  area  Manufactured  by  St.  Pierre 
Chain  Corporation  Worcester  Mass. 


ST  PIERRE  BARN  GUTTER  Cleaner.  Farm 
proven  quality  construction  trouble  proof 
easily  installed  World’s  lightest  and  strongest 
gutter  chain.  Galvanized  and  drop  forged.  Write 
for  free  information  on  Barn  Cleaners.  Crop 
Driers  Bunk  Feeders  and  Silo  Unloaders:  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer  in  your  area.  Manufac 
tured  by  St  Pierre  Chain  Corporation,  Worcester 
Moss 


BUY  DIRECT  NOW  from  U.  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps,  trucks 
tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  ‘‘Depot  List 
and  Procedure”  $1  00.  Brody,  Box  8-AA,  Sunny 
sidp  4  New  York 


25 e  ALMANAC  and  War  Surplus  Bargain  Cata 
iogue  Both  for  dime  Kar,  Ort  Dept.  AA-3 
York  Penna 


BUY  U  S.  GOVERNMENT  Surplus  WhoSesalf 

prices!  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Box  22E54 

rpborv,ocN'iiip  ponnn 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS,  silo  unloaders.  User 
cleaners  Some  dealerships,  es-encies  available 
p  rr  TvjpT-rm  wpvprly  Npw  York  _ 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS  We  offer  oompletf 
equipment  for  the  modern  camp  Evaporators 
buckets  etc.  Also  the  new  and  improved  Plastic 
sap  lines  Vermont  Evaporator  Company.  Box  9b 
Oov^  on  <5  hi  ire.  New  York  _ 


WANTED:  A.C.  HD7  TRACTOR,  mechanical 
condition  immaterial.  Advise  condition  of  tracks 
and  rollers,  plus  price.  Have  30  inch  electric 
chain  saw.  $50.00  Several  late  saw'mill  saws. 
$50.00  up.  Also  electric  gas  pump,  $40.00.  Several 
guaranteed  condition  automatic  oil  space  heaters 
will  heat  5  room  house,  cost  new  $90.00, 
price  $12  00  Nelson.  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 
Tel.  CR -1-8990. 


FOR  SALE:  John  Deere  level  bed  power  takeofl 
potato  digger ;_  would  buy  Massey-Harns  una. 
lenger  tractor  for  parts.  L.  McCollum.  Argyie 
New  York 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  POSTS,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving  150  each  at 
yard.  Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treaieo 
for  durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  TflePh°Pf 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town- 
line  Road,  Marcellus.  New  York.  Closed  Sunday, 


PLASTIC  COVERS 


NEW  LOWER  PRICES  ON  SII  O  covers  and  tar 
paulins  of  4  mil  Visking  polyethylene,  rotproor 
waterproof  acidproof  and  airtight.  With  ne 
much  improved  ties,  better  than  grommets,  rre 
vent  spoilage  on  top  of  silos  with  these  coveu 
Cut  square  and  sent  with  6  ties  to  be  used  as  tar 
paulin  when  not  on  silo.  Order  2  feet  larger  tna 
silo  14’  x  14’ -$6.00:  16%’  x  16%’-S7.00:  18xJU 
$8.00:  20’  x  20’ -$9.00.  Portable  silos  m  package 
kit  of  rustproof  fence  and  Goodrich  sleeve,  * 
ton  capacity  $140.00,  80  ton  $230.00.  Tarpaulin 
8’  x  12’  with  6  ties— $5.50;  12’  x  16’  with  8  tie? 
—$7.50:  16’  x  20’  with  10  ties— $9.50.  Extra  tie- 
at  10c  each.  Inquire  about  extra  strong  cove  - 
of  6  mil  polyethylene  and  polyvinyl  ch‘on 
Plain  4  mil  polyethylene  sheets  for  a 

bunk  silos  over  stacked  hay  or  straw.  500-1- 
sq.  ft.  at  20  per  sq.  ft  4  mil  rolls  16  k  x 
$27  00  :  20’  x  100’-  $32.00  :  6  mil  20  x 
$45-00.  Postpaid,  no  COD’s.  Research  Producu 
H  E.  Hiteman.  West  Winfield.  N.  Y. 
Leonardsville  61F23.  


TRAVEL 


WE  LIKE  rural  folks  on  our  tours  and  they 
us.  Join  our  19  day  Grand  Circle  Escorted 


I 


vii  ciiiu  cnuc  ,  _r  in„(Qn  ] 
Florida,  Cuba,  and  Yucatan  I 


go  via  r  lorina.  uua,  fv,e  i 

return  via  Texas  and  New  Orleans.  Definitely  I 
best  Mexican  Tour  and  a  real  value.  8>0UU '  n  1 
only  $299,90  plus  tax.  Includes  everything  e.  ■ 
cept  part  of  meals  Send  for  free  leaflet,  on ■  I 

International  Corp..  528A  Blue  Cross  bir  ^  I 
Buffalo  2,  N.  Y.  Next  tour  leaves  Buffalo  r  | 
21,  1959. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST  _ 

IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS,  made  SP* 
rifirally  for  tatting.  Full  10Mi”  size,  white  -g 


_  if  XU  LG  v  g 

$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  E- 
Sales,  Dept.  A  P  O.  Box  417,-  New  Haven,  uo 
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Get  MORE  /ft* 


for  your 
silo  dollars! 

MORE  VA  L  U  E 

— extras  for  which  you  don’t 
pay  a  penny  extra  ! 

MORE  STAVE 

— nearly  twice  the  thickness 
• — with  5  insulating  air  cells 
in  every  stave  ! 

MORE  STRENGTH 
— built  to  last  years  longer — 
acid-resistant  —  made  from 
finest  materials.  Write  for 
facts  before  you  buy  ! 

CRAINE  INC.,  Dept.  A-1018.  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


111 


rn 

ifitfi 


. .  get  a 


Write 
for 
FREE 
Silo  book! 


A 


CRAINE 
concrete 

silo 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

NEW  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS  FOR  U/L  MASTER 
LABEL 

Phone  or  write  for  Literature  anti  Estimates 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC.  Dept.  AA 

127  NO.  LAKE  AVENUE  ALBANY  N.  Y.  4-4149 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEARN  PROF  L-bS ION  AU  cAKIv  .decorating,  De 
tails  free  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22,  Calif. 

LET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  for 
you  Cosmetics,  extracts,  Household  supplies 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkir  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 
money  easily.  Sell  nandloomed  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  used  exclusively.  Investment  not  required 
Josephine  GarCau.  Route  7,  Sevierville.  Tenn. 
MEN’S  BRIEFS  AND  l'EE  shirts.  Dacron  rein 
forced  collars,  combed  yam,  processed  minimum 
shrinkage,  white  Small,  medium,  large,  extra 
large.  Mixed  sizes  in  either.  36.95  dozen.  Post 
paid.  Check  or  money  order  E  Mathers 
Stafford,  N.  Y. 

FREE— BIG  NEW  WHOLESALE  Catalog!  Up  to 
50%  saving  for  you.  family,  friends  on  na 
tionally-known  gifts,  jewelry,  toys,  appliances. 
Christmas  cards,  etc.  Also  make  money  selling 
part  time!  Write'  Evergreen  Studios.  Cox  846  R 
Chicago  42,  Ill. 

GRANGE  WOMEN,  CHURCHES.  Sunday  School 
classes,  PTA’s,  Cub  Scout  mothers,  auxiliaries, 
any  organization  needing  money  sell  beautiful 
nylon  handbags  and  other  items.  Make  excellent 
gifts.  Write  S.  J.  Phillips,  24  S.  Second  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  details. 

LOOKING  FOR  THE  different  Christmas  gift? 
Beautiful  Mexican  Feather  Bird  Pictures.  Com¬ 
plete  witi  hand  carved  frame,  glass,  hanger, 
history  of  Aztec  feather  craft.  Sent  duty  free. 
Free  sample  and  descriptive  literature.  Ham- 
linond  Imports.  Dept.  A,  Box  81.  Masonvflle.  N.  J. 
WORLD’S  ONLY  TATTING  QUARTERLY  — 
M.OO  yearly  Patterns,  pictures,  articles.  Shuttle 
Art.  319  (AA9)  Cumberland  Road,  West  Hart- 
ford  7.  Conn. 

RUG  STRIPS  FOR  BRAIDING  and  hooking. 
Send  15c  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  samples.  Oniy 
finest  selvedges  100%  pre-shrunk  wool  right  from 
the  coat  factories.  No  dirty  mill  ends,  and  you 
get  the  colors  you  want!  Used  by  leading  teach¬ 
ers.  Money  back  guarantee.  Quality  Coat  Fac¬ 
tory.  51  Elm  St..  New  Haven.  Conn. 

BARGAINS  i 1 A RGATn^TiALORTT- Save  half  to 
three-fourths  on  your  home  needs.  Gifts,  toys. 
Catalog  free.  Korczak  Sales,  2519-R  Broadway, 
Joliet.  Illinois. _ 

NOTICE:  LADIES  NYLONS,  sheerest  3  pr/$l. 50; 

thread  100  spools /.SI. 00;  panties  6  pr/81.20;  but¬ 
tons.  assorted,  360/31.50;  socks,  S2.00/doz; 
men’s  hankies.  S1.00/doz:  ladies’  hankies  80eV 
doz;  children’s  hankies.  $.50/doz;  zippers  80c/ 
doz;  aspirin  tablets.  SI. 20/1. 000;  razor  blades 
S2. 25/1. 000.  Everything  brand  new,  ready  to  go. 
}Ve  make  a  chenille  bed  spread,  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  assorted  colors  with  4  different  color 
overlay  to  ea'ch  spread.  Women  like  to  feel  the 
sheer,  pure  quality  of  this  spread.  They  go 
simply  wild  over  this  sensational,  breath  taking 
spread  of  colors.  Your  cost  S3. 75.  We  want  you 
to  handle  our  goods  at  record  breaking  prices  of 
50%  discount.  Some  items  just  10c,  to  20c  on  the 
retail  dollar.  First  orders  get  the\  regular  sup¬ 
ply.  Send  for  your  sample  order  immediately  to. 
Sibert  Mills.  Bay  Street,  Davenport.  Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  SPORTING  Goods  Cata 
log;  S2.50  deposit.  Prepaid — refunded  first  ordei 
Legal  will  forms,  SI. 00  Berkshire  Gun  Rack 
Six  Lakes.  Michigan. 

COMPLETE  LIGHTNING  ROD  SERVICE.  De- 
signed  for  you.  Underwriters  Laboratories  ap¬ 
proved.  Free  inspection.  Free  survey  and  esli 
mates.  Morse-Collins.  Inc.,  148-H  Coddington 
Road,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Phone  4-0445. 

nuTjBER  STAMP— UP  TO  3  lines  SI. 00.  Free 

literature  Champlain  Industries  Grand  Isle  2 
yermont  _ 

“PRUNING  MANUAL”  “Grafter’s  Handbook” 
Complete  books  on  Pruning.  Grafting  Fruit 
Trees,  Plants.  Each  $8.75  Postpaid.  Phillips 
Rook  Company,  Box  453-AA,  Ronceverte,  W. 
Va. 

STOVES,  FURNACES  AND  PARTS;  coal,  wood! 

2jl;  gas.  electric.  Empire  Stove  &  Furnace  Co.. 
Broadway.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  permanent  metal, 
haked  enamel  finish.  Once  up  will  last  for  years 
Saves  time-money  replacing.  For  details — J  &  E 
Signs.  54  Hamilton.  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

“backwoods  iduRNAL”  —  $1.00  year,  20c 

•mpy.  Log  Cabin  Life.  Old  Forge  16.  N.  Y. 
CIDER  MILL  SUPPLIES  only.  Press  and  filter 
oloth,  miscellaneous  supplies.  Oldvvitchen  Farms, 
Ihc..  R.D.,  Califon,  New  Jersey. 


FKKDER  CALF  SALES 
START  OCTOBER  24 

BEEF  producers  will  consign  1,200  to 
1,500  calves  to  five  feeder  calf  sales 
in  New  York  during  the  two-week  pe¬ 
riod  starting  October  24.  The  dates  and 
places  will  be  as  follows: 


Oct.  24— Fair  Grounds,  Altamont 
^  Oct.  30— Empire  Stock  Yards,  Dryden 
Oct.  31— Fair  Grounds,  Pike 
Nov.  5— Empire  Stock  Yards,  Bath 
Nov.  7— Empire  Stock  Yards,  Caledonia 

Calves  will  be  delivered  to  the  sale 
site  the  day  preceding  each  sale  and 
sorted  into  uniform  pens  according  to 
breed,  sex,  weight  and  grade.  All  calves 
will  be  sold  at  auction  starting  at  noon 
and  buyers  will  be  permitted  to  pur¬ 
chase  as  few  or  as  many  as  they  choose 
from  each  group  offered. 

All  calves  have  been  dehorned  and 
will  be  injected  with  shipping  fever 
serum  upon  arrival  at  the  sale. 

The  morning  program  preceding  each 
sale  and  starting  about  10:00  a.m.,  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Extension  Service 
and  will  include  grading  demonstra¬ 
tions,  discussion  of  feeding  programs 
and  grading  contests.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  by  the  Beef  Breeders  and 
Feeders  Improvement  Project. 

Consignors  will  be  competing  for 
banners  at  each  sale.  These  awards  will 
be  made  by  the  State  breed  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  best  five  calve's  in  their 
respective  bi’eeds.  Presentations  will 
take  place  at  dinner  meetings  held  the 
evening  preceding  each  sale. 

The  feeder  calf  sales  offer  buyers  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  feeder  calves 
of  uniform  size  and  quality  in  small 
or  large  lots.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
by  consignors  and  the  Improvement 
Project  to  offer  the  buyers  an  outstand¬ 
ing  group  of  calves  in  these  sales. 

For  additional  information,  get  in 
touch  with  your  county  agricultural 
agent  or  one  of  the  sale  managers: 
Altamont  Sale — Walter  J.  Clark,  Coble- 
skill;  Dryden  Sale  —  Robert  Harris, 
Fabius;  Pike  Sale  —  Howard  Smith, 
Pike;  Bath  Sale  —  Francis  Meeks, 
Hornell;  and  Caledonia  Sale — Robert 
Watson,  Clyde.  —  M.  D.  Lacy,  Cornell 
University 

—  A.  A.  — 

FIFTH  LAMB  POOL 

A  TOTAL  of  501  head  were  consigned 
at  the  Watkins  Glen  Lamb  Pool 
held  September  24.  According  to  Mor¬ 
ris  Burt,  chairman,  this  represented  37 
growers  from  9  central  New  York 
Counties. 

The  lambs  graded  and  sold  as  fol¬ 


lows: 

118  No.  1— Choice  .  $23.00 

173  No.  2— Good  .  21.50 

94  No.  3 — Medium  .  19.50 

40  No.  4 — Common  .  19.00 


There  were  44  bucks  which  sold  at 
$22.00  down  according  to  grade,  and  32 
sheep  which  sold  at  $8.00  down.  Robei’t 
Rector,  Empire  Livestock,  was  the 
grader. 

Catalogues  listing  rams  for  sale  in 
the  Finger  Lakes  Region  are  available 
on  request  through  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice,  Agriculture  Dept.,  Watkins  Glen, 
New  York. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  SAID: 

“Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor; 
property  is  desirable,  is  a  positive 
good  in  the  world.  That  some 
should  be  rich  shows  that  others 
may  become  rich  and  hence  is 
just  encouragement  to  industry 
and  enterprise. 

Let  not  him  who  is  houseless 
pull  down  the  house  of  another, 
but  let  him  work  diligently  to 
build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  ex¬ 
ample  assuring  that  his  own 
shall  be  safe  from  violence.” 


“QUITE  A  BIT  of  our  work  has  come  from  New 
York  State  and  our  recent  ads  with  you  have  certainly 
brought  inquiries  and  very  pleasing  results.” 

— A.  M.  Em  tries,  Honesty  Farm  Press ,  Putney,  Vermont. 

ADVERTISE  your  product  to  an  audience  of  more 
than  227,000  prospects  at  the  low-rate  of  15c  per  word 
in  the  classified  columns  of  American  Agriculturist. 

Use  This  Handy  Blank  for  Your  Classified  Ad 

American  Agriculturist, 

Advertising  Department, 

P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  insert  my  classified  advertisement  (copy  below)  in . issues,  starting 

with  the  .  issue: 

TO  COUNT  WORDS:  See  upper  left  hand  corner  of  Subscribers'  Exchange  Page. 


Name 

Address  For  Accuracy,  Please  Print 

I  enclose  $ .  for . words  at  15c  a  word  for  each  time  the  ad  is  to  run. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (  Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


COMBINATION  CLUB  SALE 

WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  29th  at  12:00  Noon 

At  the  Fair  Grounds  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

• 

26  COWS— 20  BRED  HEIFERS— 3  YEARLING  BULLS. 
These  cattle  are  from  good  farmer-breeder  herds  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  and  Allegany.  Livingston,  Steuben  Club 
areas.  Cows  have  records  up  to  11988  M  4.37%  515  F. 
Six  Ist-calf  heifers  dams  avg.:  12446  M  4.0%  495  F. 
Fourteen  of  the  bred  heifers  are  from  dams  with  over 
400  F.  and  a  top  of  11932  M  5.2%  618  F,  Many  are  by 
proven  or  approved  sires  It’ll  be  a  sale  of  good  values. 
HEALTH:  Majority  from  Bangs  Certified  herds,  all 
Calfhood  Vaccinated,  all  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  and 
inoculated  against  shipping  fever  within  30  days  prior 
to  sale.  — For  Catalog  Write — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


''Grow-’Em"  Milk  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Food  for 
ail  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 


,  Waverly.New  York 


IROQUOIS  FARM 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

SEASONS  END  SPECIALS 
10  Angus  Bred  Heifers 
10  Angus  Heifer  Calves 
35  Bred  Shropshire  Ewes 

(Straight  American  Breeding) 
200  Bred  Western  Yearling  Ewes 
100  Butcher  Hogs 

C.  II.  BANTHAM,  Mgr.  Phone  229 


FOR  SALE 

19  Registered  Angus  Cows,  all  with  1958 
calves  at  side.  A  wonderful  opportunity  to 
start  a  herd  or  to  pick  up  replacements  at  a 
reasonable  price.  For  information  contact 

WILLIAM  COPELAND 

Green  Brae  Farm  —  Afton,  New  York 
Telephone  7-1541 


SAVE  30% 


ON  GUARANTEED 
Irotary  TRACTORS 


Oireet  faetory-to-you  price. 

,  ...  •"  the  IWd.  High  Quality  uiaehia*. 

All  stael  MMtnielian.  Modal,  frare 


Scythes  •  Roller 
Sulky  •  Sprays 
Mulches 

AC  Power  Generator 
Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


to  3 '/,  HP.  Enoines  used: 
Briqgs  Ml  Stratton.  Clinton  and 
Kohler.  Extra  bi*  Goodyear  tires. 
Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto¬ 
matic  dutch.  Power  take-off.  Na¬ 
tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  13  day 
freo  tria^  Absolutely  no  risk- 

CULTILLER  MFG.  CO,. 

167  Church  St.,  New  Brunrwidc,  N.  J. 


New  York  State  FEEDER  CALF  SALES 

ALTAMONT-Fairgrounds-Oct.  24-W.  J.  Clark,  Cobleskill,  Mgr. 
DRYDEN— Empire  Stock  Yard— Oct.  30— R.  Harris,  Fabius,  Mgr. 
PIKE— Fairgrounds— Oct.  31— Howard  Smith,  Pike,  Mgr. 

BATH— Empire  Stock  Yard— Nov.  5— Francis  Meeks,  Hornell,  Mgr. 
CALEDONIA— Empire  Stock  Yard— Nov.  7— Bob  Watson, 

Clyde,  Mgr. 

Calves  will  be  graded  according  to  quality,  breed  and  sex  and  inoculated. 
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ARMING  is  more  than  just 
work  to  the  Robert  Many 
family  of  Maple  Lane  Farm 
at  Grahamsville,  New  York. 


Farming  is  their  way  of  life 
and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  these  people 
in  any  other  setting.  Elthea  Many  has 
made  a  success  of  being  a  farmer’s 
wife,  and  it’s  plain  to  see  that  Bob 
Many  has  always  been  in  love  with  his 
job.  Well  kept  buildings,  productive 
fields  and  healthy  stock  reflect  his  en¬ 
ergy  and  enthusiasm  for  farming.  Poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  operations  are  kept  in 
balance  at  this  farm. 


Milk  from  the  fine  Guernsey  herd  of 
ninety  cattle,  with  fifty  cows  milking, 
goes  to  the  Dairymen’s  League,  as  it 
has  since  1924.  A  registered  Guernsey 
sire  has  been  used  ever  since  Bob  has 
kept  cattle,  and  each  year  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  heifer  calves  are  raised  for 
herd  replacements.  For  the  past  twelve 
years,  herd  sires  have  come  from  Tar- 
bell  Farms  of  Smithfield  Flats.  The 
present  herd  sire  is  Tarbell  Senor  Ru- 
berto. 


Today  the  farm  is  completely  mech¬ 
anized  with  three  tractors  and  three 
trucks  doing  the  work  that  was  once 
handled  by  two  spanking  teams.  With 
16,000  laying"-  hens  in  the  big  modern 
hen  houses  and  younger  stock  coming 
on  for  replacements,  it  takes  five  year- 
round  men  to  keep  things  going,  with 
additional  help  in  summer. 


Besides  Bob  himself,  there’s  his  son- 
in-law  and  partner,  Vin  Zanetti,  a  Rut¬ 
gers  University  graduate,  and  three 
other  men.  No  problem  of  labor  turn¬ 
over  here — Lee  Houghtaling  has  been 
at  Maple  Lane  Farm  for  twenty-two 
years,  Ray  Gockel  for  about  fifteen 
years,  and  Floyd  Countryman  for  five. 

The  actual  size  of  the  Many  and 
Zanetti  farms  is  150  acres,  and  excel¬ 
lent  use  is  'made  of  the  space.  Two 
other  farms  are  rented  for  pasture  and 
hay.  Practically  all  of  the  pasture  and 
hayland  is  top-dressed  every  year  with 
hen  manure  or  stable  manure,  with 
lime  and  superphosphate  used  when 
needed. 

Feed  bills  for  dairy  and  poultry  ran 
over  $70,000  last  year.  The  nearby  Sul¬ 
livan  County  resort  area  provides  a 
year-round  market  for  eggs.  No  meat 
birds  are  raised.  Bob  feels  the  space  is 
utilized  better  by  just  producing  eggs 
and  replacements. 

Eggs  are  cleaned,  graded,  chilled  and 
candled  in  an  efficient  egg  handling 
plant.  This  12x36-foot  egg  room  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  basement  of  the  largest 
four-story  hen  house.  There  is  also  cold 
storage  room  for  four  hundred  cases. 

For  the  past  three  years  pullets  have 
been  moved  directly  from  the  brooder 
houses  to  the  laying  houses  when  they 
are  wing  web  vaccinated  for  Newcastle 
and  laryngo-tracheitis.  By  not  putting 
pullets  out  on  range,  labor  is  saved, 
and  injury  and  loss  from  wild  animals 
avoided. 


With  seven  lively  grandchildren,  Bob 
and  Elthea  Many  are  about  as  far  from 
being  the  traditional  rocking  chair  type 
of  grandparents  as  one  can  imagine. 
Both  are  generous  in  giving  their  time 
to  community  affairs.  The  church  has 
always  meant  a  great  deal  to  this  fam¬ 
ily.  Bob  is  a  member  of  the  Official 
Board  of  the  Grahamsville  Methodist 
Church,  and  Elthea  is  superintendent 
of  the  large  and  growing  Sunday 
School  in  which  four  of  their  grand¬ 
children,  Diane,  Wayne,  Randi  and 
Keith  Zanetti,  are  enrolled. 

On  Monday  afternoons  during  the 
school  year,  Elthea  teaches  a  Junior 
High  School  Released  Time  Class.  In 
addition,  she  is  Youth  Secretary  of  the 


g*  INEZ  6EOR6E  GRIDLEY 


Below  are  Diane,  Wayne,  Randi,  and  Keith  Zanetti,  children  of 
the  Many's  younger  daughter  Phyl,  and  her  husband,  Vin 
Zanetti,*  partner  of  Robert  Many. 


Moving  day  at  Maple  Lane  Farm.  Pul- 
*  lets  are  being  transferred  by  Bob 
Many  from  brooder  house  to  laying  house. 


Mrs.  Robert  Many  on  her  way  to  the  Gro- 
hamsville  Junior  High  School  to  teach 
^  a  Released  Time  Class. 


The  Manys  have  seven  lively  grandchildren  who  are  frequent 
visitors.  At  right  are  the  three  Marsland  children,  Melissa,  Lyn, 
and  Ann,  with  their  parents,  the  Rev.  Irving  A.  Marsland,  Jr., 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Cornwall,  N.  Y„  and  | 
Mrs.  Marsland,  the  former  Roberta  Many. 


New  York  Conference  of  the  Women’s 
Society  of  Christian  Service.  Bob  and 
Elthea  have  another  close  link  with 
the  church.  Their  older  daughter,  Ro¬ 
berta,  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Irving  A. 
Marsland,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church  at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.  The  three 
Marsland  youngsters  are  as  eager  to 
visit  their  grandparents .  as  the  four 
children  of  Phyl  and  Vin  Zanetti,  who 
live  nearby. 

Bob  Many  has  been  town  supervisor 
and  is  active  in  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
a  member  of  the  Sullivan  County  Poul¬ 
try  Commodity  Committee. 

For  years  Bob  has  been  General  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Neversink  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  Fair  held  annually  at 


Grahamsville  and  known  affectionately 
throughout  Eastern  New  York  as  the 
“Little  World’s  Fair.”  Much  of  its  de¬ 
lightful  old-time  flavor  and  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  due  to  Bob’s  encouragement 
of  rural  exhibits  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
poultry,  and  rural  arts  and  crafts. 

There  have  been  lean  years  and  good 
years  in  the  past  for  the  Manys,  but 
what  does  Bob  think  of  farming  today? 
Bob  would  go  along  with  Secretary 
Benson’s  ideas  in  most  cases.  He  is  im¬ 
patient  with  subsidies  and  controls  and 
thinks  they  make  the  situation  hard 
for  the  Eastern  farmer.  To  his  way  of 
thinking,  controls  cost  everyone,  farmer 
and  non-farmer  alike,  far  more  than 
they  are  worth. 
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PRIZE  WINNING  WARDROBE 


s? 

8613—500  LL 
Jr.  Misses’  11-15 
Teens’  10-16 


7610—500 
Jr.  Misses’  11-15 
Misses’  12-18 


8713  ...Fashion  newg  for  the  "schoolgirl  set” 
...Chemise  sheath  with  front  half-belt  to  wear 
with  or  without  the  choirboy  blouse.  Completing 
the  easy  silhouette,  a  boxy  cardigan  jacket.  Fabric 
possibilities— wool,  corduroy  or  velveteen,  with  a 
blouse  of  cotton  or  silk.  Printed  pattern  in  Jr. 
Misses’  sizes  9-13,  Teens’  10-16.  50^ 

8613  ...Shapely  sheath,  princess  styled,  but¬ 
tons  to  the  hem,  has  stand-up  pockets  at  the  hips. 
Its  portrait  collar  is  a  pretty  frame  for  any  young 
face.  Ideal  in  rayon,  synthetics  or  silk.  Printed 
pattern  in  Jr.  Misses’  sizes  11-15,  Teens’  10-16.  50^ 

8580  •  . .  Fresh,  feminine  approach  to  an  all- 
time  favorite  . . .  the  shirtdress,  with  button-front, 
roll-up  sleeves  and  bouffant  skirt  of  unpressed 
pleats.  Especially  smart  in  lightweight  wool,  syn¬ 
thetics,  or  silk.  Printed  pattern  in  Jr.  Misses’  sizes 

11- 15,  Teens’  10-16.  50^ 

7610  . . .  Sports  ensemble  for  the  active  miss  . . . 
Well-cut  Bermuda  shorts  and  classic  blazer  with 
patch  pockets  and  back  vent.  Tailor  them  in 
flannel  or  corduroy  for  now,  cotton  for  later. 
Printed  pattern  in. Jr.  Misses’  sizes  11-15,  Misses’ 

12- 18.  50^ 


8580— 50$£ 

}r.  Misses’  11-15 
Teens’  10-16 


8713—500 


Jr.  Misses’  9-13 
Teens’  10-16 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose 
total  amount  of  patterns  and  send  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE 
c/o  The  Butterick  Company,  Inc. 

161  Sixth  Avenue, 

New  York  13,  New  York 

Patterns  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  by  first  cla.ss  mail. 


GAS  and 
ELECTRIC 


Most  dryers  are  pretty  much  alike.  You 
will  discover  this  if  you  shop  around. 
Except  Speed  Queen!  Here’s  a  super-quality 
dryer  that  stands  out  like  a  solid  gold  watch 


available 
in  a 

LOW-PRICED 
thrift  model 


in  a  dime  store.  The  revolving  drum  —  the 
part  that  does  all  the  work  —  is  made  of 
bright,  sparkling  mirror-smooth  Stainless 
Steel.  No  rusting,  no  chipping,  no  ill 
effects  from  heat  and  moisture.  It’s 
so  durable,  it  carries  a  lifetime  guarantee. 


iia 


Available  in  electric  and  gas,  in 
both  deluxe  and  thrift  models. 
See  them  at  your  Speed  Queen  dealer, 
or  for  literature  write  to 
Speed  Queen,  a  Division  of 
McGraw-Edison  Co.,  Ripon,  Wisconsin. 


Multi-Cycle 
Automatic  Washer 
to  match  with  ^ 

STAINLESS  STEEL* 
TUB 


■  yv  t 


fjamd  (fit  (tyendcMty 


SPEED  QUEEN 

a  division  of 
McGraw-Edison  Co., 
Ripon,  Wisconsin 
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NCE  A  YEAR 
we  like  to  sound 
out  our  women 
readers  on  ques- 
touching  their 
homes  and  com¬ 
munities.  To  do  this,  we  send  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  about  100  women,  many 
of  whose  names  are  chosen  at  random 
from  our  circulation  lists.  This  year, 
we  wrote  to  women  in  every  state  in 
our  territory,  from  Maine  to  Mary¬ 
land.  Quick  answers  came  back  from 
77  women,  and  the  reading  of  their 
replies  was  not  only  interesting  but 
heartwarming. 

Two-thirds  of  the  people  we  heard 
from  were  actively  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing,  and  28  of  them  said  that  dairying 
was  their  chief  farm  operation.  Our 
questionnaire  was  really  a  “progress 
report”  for  families  and  their  commun¬ 
ities,  and  the  first  question  was  “What 
important  changes  have  you  made  in 
recent  years  •  in  your  farm  work  or 
business?”  Most  of  the  women  whose 
husbands  were  dairy  farmers  listed 
changes  that  indicated  expansion,  such 
as  these: 

Bought  adjoining  farm  and  rented 
two  others. 

Built  new  barn  and  silo,  and  are  now 
building  a  second. 

Increased  dairy  operation. 

Improved  pastures,  resulting  in  high¬ 
er  yields  per  acre  and  higher  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow. 

Installing  bulk  milk  tank. 

Built  milking  parlor  and  pen  stable. 

Remodeled  barn  and  improved  fenc¬ 
ing. 

Doubled  size  of  herd  and  bought 
more  machinery. 

Other  Farm  Changes 

Other  changes  listed  were: 

Plan  to  build  greenhouse  and  reduce 
poultry  operation. 

No  more  grain  crops;  use  hay  and 
oat  silage. 

Specializing  on  fewer  crops  and  one 
class  of  livestock. 

“At  present  we  are  trying  to  put  the 
farm  in  good  grass  for  hay — half  birds- 
foot.” 

Decreased  size.-  of  garden. 

“Bought  hay  baler  and  elevator.  All 


By  MABEL  HEBEL,  Home  Editor 

machinery  now  —  no  help  except  for 
haying.” 

“Cut  down  on  potato  acreage  and 
have  only  one  hired  man  instead  of 
two  the  year  ’round.” 

Built  farm  pond;  cleared  12  acres  of 
land. 

Leased  orchard  to  larger  orchard 
grower. 

Using  electricity  for  many  farm  op¬ 
erations. 

Fewer  projects  and  do  them  better. 

“More  mechanization;  heavier  ferti¬ 
lizing,  pasture  improvement.” 

Built  cold  storage  inside  roadside 
stand,  and  started  bagging  products. 

Several  women  mentioned  that 
father-son  partnerships  had  been  form¬ 
ed  in  their  families. 

Home  improvements  were  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  farm  ones.  Many  wo¬ 
men  spoke  of  remodeled  kitchens,  new 
bathrooms,  and  painting  inside  and 
outside  of  house.  In  a  few  cases,  new 
homes  had  been  built.  Oil  heat  had 
taken  the  place  of  woodburning  and 
coal  fires  in  many  homes.  New  well, 
new  asphalt  driveway,  shingling  of 
roof,  new  carpeting  and  living  room 
furniturfe,  more  cupboards  and  new 
floors,  were  some  of  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  mentioned. 

Easier  Housework 

The  next  question  we  asked  was 
whether  housework  had  been  simplified 
in  recent  years,  and  how.  We  listed 
some  of  the  more  recent  labor  saving 
appliances  and  asked  women  to  indi¬ 
cate  whether  they  had  them.  A  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  number  had  these:  au¬ 
tomatic  washer,  53  per  cent;  dryer,  38 
per  cent;  dishwasher,  18  per  cent. 

Sixty-one  per  cent  had  freezers,  but 
of  course  that  was  not  surprising.  A 
freezer  is  almost  standard  equipment 
on  a  farm  today.  Many  of  the  women 
said  they  use  food  mixes  and  wash  ’n 
wear  clothing  as  time-savers.  One  wo¬ 
man  gave  most  of  the  credit  for  her 
lighter  housework  to  her  automatic 
dryer:  “Almost  no  ironing  since  I  got 
it,”  she  said. 

A  New  York  woman  said  that  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  her  large  rugs  had  made 
her  housework  easier.  “We  have  fin¬ 
ished  floors,”  she  said,  “and  now  use 
scatter  rugs.  They’re  easier  to  care 


for.”  Several  listed  “once  a  week  mar¬ 
keting”  as  making  life  easier.  One  said 
she  had  learned  to  “leave  out  some 
non-essentials  in  housework.”  Another 
woman  said  she  asked  her  husband 
whether  he  thought  she  had  learned  to 
do  her  housework  with  less  effort,  and 
he  said  he  didn’t  think  so.  Two-thirds 
of  the  women,  however,  definitely  felt 
that  they  had  simplified  their  house¬ 
work,  and  some  of  them  said  they  had 
learned  to  do  it  in  Home  Demonstra¬ 
tion  classes. 

Extra  Jobs 

About  a  tenth  of  the  women  said 
they  were  employed  away  from  home, 
at  such  jobs  as:  nursing,  part-time 
cafeteria  worker;  teacher;  office  work¬ 
er;  secretary;  seamstress;  bookkeeper. 
Those  who  were  earning  money  at 
home  mentioned  these  ways:  Foster 
mother;  making  Christmas  wreaths; 
caring  for  working  neighbor’s  child; 
feeding  tourists  and  ski-ers;  selling 
flowers  and  African  violets.  One  wo¬ 
man  had  an  antiquq  shop  in  her  home, 
and  another  made  450  fruit  cakes  for 
a  home  gift  shop  and  mail  orders.  She 
also  made  brownies,  jam,  jelly,  and 
pickles  for  sale  in  the  shop. 

Practically  all  of  the  farm  women, 
however,  declared  that  they  were  “full¬ 
time  farm  wives,”  and  nearly  all  of 
them  listed  one  or  more  farm  jobs  that 
they  help  with.  Among  the  jobs  they 
listed  were: 

Wash  milk  receptacles;  move  stock; 
drive  truck;  help  with  garden  and 
hens;  bookkeeping,  banking,  run  er¬ 
rands;  grade  eggs;  pack  apples;  oper¬ 
ate  baler  and  tractor  when  needed; 
help  with  milking  when  needed;  help 
plant  and  harvest  glads;  help  paint 
house;  sell  produce  at  home;  feed  cows; 
water  young  stock;  deliver  milk;  hoe 
garden;  help  get  in  the  hay  and  pick 
corn;  vineyard  work;  drive  tractor  at 
haying  time;  help  with  roadside  stand 
and  bagging  products. 

Their  Communities 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  women  said 
they  thought  their  communities  have 
adequate  schools,  or  were  planning  to 
build  more.  The  lightning  like  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  young  school  chil¬ 
dren,  however,  was  apparent  in  some  of 


One  IVation  Umler  God 

By  INEZ  GEORGE  GRIDLEY 

Each  morning  there  are  scrubbed  and 
shining  faces 

Lifted  to  catch  the  glory,  as  the  sun 

Streams  through  the  high  old  windows  of 
the  room. 

The  children  stand  .  .  .  the  school  day  has 
begun: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag"  rolls  out.  I 

There  is  no  hesitation  and  no  doubt. 

Problems  may  start  or  find  solutions  here; 

This  mixture  bubbles  with  the  yeast  of 
change. 

Small  Tony's  father  came  from  sunny  '• 
Spain, 

Ingrid's  from  Sweden,  and  they  are  not  | 
strange. 

Babel  becomes  one  language;  discords  J 
end: 

"One  nation  under  God—"  the  voices 
blend. 


This  poem  was  a  prize  winner  in  the 
14th  Annual  American  Scene  Contest  for 
a  poem  furthering  American  ideals  of 
Democracy  as  related  to  present  day  con¬ 
ditions. 


the  comments.  One  woman  said: 

“They  say  now  that  there  isn’t 
room  enough  in  our  new  $2  million  dol¬ 
lar  school.  So  they’re  putting  back  into 
use  a  large  church  hall  for  lower 
grades  .  .  .  until  voters  decide  to  spend 
another  million  or  so!” 

Most  of  the  women  reported  that 
their  churches  were  progressing  in 
membership,  in  attracting  young  peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  contributing  to  community 
progress,  but  only  50  per  cent  of  the 
women  felt  that  their  communities  had 
adequate  recreational  facilities  for 
young  people. 

Regarding  work  opportunities  for 
teen-agers  during  summer  vacations, 
many  said  that  the  child  labor  laws 
would  not  permit  them  to  do  much. 
One  New  York  State  woman  said: 

“Big  strong  boys  under  14  years  of 
age  would  be  glad  to  earn  money  at 
farm  jobs  suited  to  children,  such  as 
picking  berries,  but  no  one  dares  hire 
them;  so  they  roam  the  streets  and 
get  into  trouble.  I  know  two  boys  who 
need  to  earn  money  to  help  with  their 
school  clothes,  books,  etc.,  and  they 
really  want  to  do  something  in  the 
summer,  but  we  can’t  hire  them.” 

Although  several  of  the  women 
thought  that  the  child  labor  laws 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


RURAL 

AMRASSAD0RS 

HI  HEN  IFYE’s  get  together,  what 
JJ  do  they  talk  about  ?  They’re  sure 
to  reminisce  about  their  world 
travels  taken  in  connection  with  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
Program.  Pictured  at  right  are  twenty- 
two  of  them  from  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  England, 
attending  this  year’s  IFYE  conference 
at  Onamia,  Minnesota,  at  which  the 
tenth  birthday  of  the  program  was 
celebrated. 

We  were  unable  to  get  identification 
of  two  of  the  IFYE’s  in  the  picture 
(first  row,  5th  from  left,  and  fourth 
row,  second  from  left).  Here  are  the 
others: 

From  left,  first  row:  Barbara  Smith, 
New  Hampshire;  Dennis  Elgrin,  Mary 
Wengryn,  and  Corrine  Hay,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  unidentified,  Pennsylvania;  Roy 
Borton,  Michigan,  and  B.  S.  Ramappa, 
India. 

Second  row:  Helen  Hill,  John  Boor, 
and  Jean  Smith  Boor,  New  York;  El¬ 
mer  Credon,  Pennsylvania;  Margaret 
Reed,  New  York;  Robert  Hume,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


Third  row:  Urania  Linn  and  Mary 
Ann  Rife,  Pennsylvania;  Evelyn  White, 
New  York,  and  Barbara  Bean,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Fourth  row:  Paul  Hoffman,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  unidentified;  Marie  St.  Martin, 
Connecticut;  Robert  Peck  and  Edwin 


Hadlock,  New  York.  Mr.  Hadlock 
(Hammond,  N.  Y.)  was  elected  con¬ 
ference  chairman  for  1959.  He  was  an 
IFYE  delegate  from  New  York  to 
Colombia  in  1953. 

Other  national  IFYE  board  members 
in  the  picture  are  Miss  Bean,  who 


visited  France  in  1950;  Robert  Hume, 
who  went  to  Tunisia  in  1952,  and  PaU* 
Hoffman,  whose  IFYE  assignment  took 
him  to  France  in  1948.  All  IFYE’s  live 
with  native  families  in  the  countries 
they  visit  and  learn  at  first  hand  the 
ways  of  life  in  other  lands. 
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"seemed  fair,”  the  consensus  of  opin-  Winter  transportation  on  back  roads 
ion  among  the  farm  women  was  that  was  a  problem  for  one  farm  family, 
youngsters  under  14  should  be  allowed  Managing  an  expanding  business  whild 
to  do  .suitable  work  during  vacations,  two  sons  were  in  an  Ag  college  was  a 
with  their  parents’  consent.  “Farm  struggle  for  another,  especially  “to 
people  do  not  need  child  labor  laws,”  keep  it  one  that  they  will  be  interested 
said  one  woman.  Other  comments  in  taking  over  if  they  decide  to  stay 
were:  in  agriculture,  as  they  feel  now  they 

“I  think  it  does  a  child  good  to  have  want  to.” 
work  or  job  responsibility  within  ,  . 

reason.”  Personal 


“Children  are  being  brought  up  to 
be  idle;  then  people  wonder  why  they 
are  such  poor  workers  when  they  fin¬ 
ally  take  a  job.” 

“I  feel  the  child  labor  laws  are  in¬ 
directly  responsible  for  a  lot  of  juven¬ 
ile  delinquency.  I  firmly  think  that  the 
age  limit  should  be  lowered.” 

College  Education 

We  also  asked  the  women  how  im¬ 
portant  they  thought  an  agricultural 
college  course  was  for  young  people 
who  plan  to  be  farmers.  Although  a 
few  said,  “Experience  is  the  best  teach¬ 
er”  and  “You  can  learn  just  as  much 
from  working  with  a  good  farmer,” 
most  of  the  women  thought  that  it  was 
almost  a  necessity.  Some  comments 
were : 

“Agriculture  is  now  big  business  and 
a  good  education  is  a  must.  The  4-year 
Ag  colleges  provide  excellent  training; 
also,  the  2-year  Ag  Institutes.” 

“It’s  nearly  impossible  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  today  without  this 
training.  Farming  is  too  complicated 
nowadays  without  this  help.” 

“Our  son  went  to  the  Ag  Institute  at 
Morrisville  two  years  and  benefited  by 
it.  I  feel  others  would  too.” 

“We  have  improved  our  hay  fields 
through  use  of  our  boys’  college  train¬ 
ing.” 

Family  Goals 

In  answer  to  our  question  regarding 
long-time  family  goals,  financial  se¬ 
curity  in  later  years  was  frequently 
mentioned;  also  these  goals: 

Adequate  education  for  our  children. 

To  own  our  own  farm  and  home. 

To  have  a  farm  on  a  main  road. 

Hope  to  retire  and  travel. 

Do  our  share  in  community  projects. 

“Good  health  and  happiness  for  all 
our  family”. 

Higher  production  records. 

“To  leave  the  farm  better  than  when 
we  took  it  over,  and  to  find  enjoyment 
and  enrichment  working  here  to¬ 
gether.” 


We  also  asked  the  women  what  they 
worried  about  most.  One  young  farm 
wife,  who  is  evidently  too  busy  to  have 
time  to  worry,  said:  “I  guess  I  don’t 
worry;  at  least  I  couldn’t  think  of  one 
to  put  on  paper.  I  asked  my  husband 
and  his  answer  was  the  same.”  She 
added  that  they  have  a  son  in  Korea, 
but  that  she  didn’t  worry  about  him  as 
she  thinks  that  military  service  is  good 
for  the  boys. 

Another  said,  “There  is  no  use  wor¬ 
rying.  It  will  just  land  you  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  where  you  won’t  have  to  pay 
the  bill.”  But  many  of  the  women  did 
mention  some  of  the  things  on  their 
minds,  including  these: 

The  communists  and  nuclear  war. 

Fear  of  accidents  to  family  members 
and  sickness. 

“I  am  concerned  for  world  peace  and 
the  outlook  for  young  people.” 

Inflation  and  the  huge  government 
debt. 

Unrest  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Fear  of  getting  cancer  or  some  dis¬ 
abling  disease. 

The  unconcern  of  the  public  about 
citizenship  responsibilities. 

Teen-age  problems. 

Socialistic  trends  in  America. 

“How  to  keep  my  husband  happy 
after  he  retires.” 

“How  to  keep  my  weight  down.” 

Fire  in  the  house  or  barn. 

College  education  for  four  sons. 

Husband’s  health  and  safety  when 
working  with  machinery. 

"Storms  affecting  our  fruit  farm.” 

Peace  of  Mind 

The  final  question  we  asked  was, 
“What  is  the  best  way  to  maintain 
peace  of  mind  in  this  troubled  world?” 
The  women’s  answers  came  almost  in 
unison,  expressing  a  sturdy  faith  in 
God  and  prayer,  a  belief  in  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  work,  and  an  affirmation  of 
the  happiness  that  comes  from  helping 
others. 

—  A.  A.  — 


Family  Problems 

The  last  part  of  our  questionnaire 
dealt  with  family  problems.  Although 
only  one  woman  spoke  of  the  reces¬ 
sion,  many  said  that  balancing  the  bud¬ 
get  was  their  main  headache.  A  New 
York  dairy  farmer’s  wife  said:  “Our 
problem  is  mostly  money;  we  never 
have  enough.  Milk  is  too  low  priced.” 

Several  of  the  farm  women  said  they 
worried  about  their  husband  overwork¬ 
ing  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
good  hired  help  and  the  high  cost  of 
labor.  Other  problems  they  mentioned 
had  to  do  with  decisions  affecting  the 
farm — whether  to  buy  more  land,  to 
go  into  bulk  milk  tank,  to  increase  the 
herd,  and,  in  cases  where  a  farmer  was 
about  ready  to  retire,  to  find  the  right 
Person  to  take  over  the  farm. 

Achieving  a  proper  balance  between 
home  and  community  responsibilities 
and  a  satisfactory  family  life  was  a 
Problem  for  one  young  farm  wife  who 
Is  attempting  with  her  husband  to  dis¬ 
charge  community  responsibilities  as 
well  as  carry  on  their  busy  farm  life 
and  bring  up  three  children.  Many  wo- 
nien  spoke  of  the  lack  of  time  to  ac¬ 
complish  everything  they  would  like  to 
ho.  A  New  Jersey  woman  said:  “We 
heep  running  in  order  to  stand  still  on 
°ur  500  acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm.” 


TIPS  OX  DRAPERIES 

By  Blanche  Campbell 

O  MATTER  how  expertly  you  have 
made  your  draperies,  how  well  they 
will  look  depends  on  how  well  they 
are  hung.  Always  remember  that  drap¬ 
eries  should  hang  with  the  headings 
upright  and  coyer  the  tops  and  sides 
of  the  woodwork. 

To  get  this  desired  effect,  attach  the 
rod  high  and  at  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  window  frame.  A  tall  hook  should 
be  u/’ed  so  that  each  pleat  cluster  will 
be  h  d  upright  .  .  .  and  always  be  sure 
thal  the  rods  are  heavy  enough  to 
carry  the  drapery  material  without 
sagging. 

Matching  drapes  and  bedspreads  add 
a  decorative  touch  to  any  bedroom. 
You  can  make  these  matching  acces¬ 
sories  in  a  jiffy  by  buying  two  bed¬ 
spreads  alike.  Use  one  as  the  bedspread 
and  then  cut  the  other  in  two,  length¬ 
wise.  Hem  the  edges  and  you  will  have 
a  pair  of  matching  drapes. 

Here  is  the  best  way  I  have  found 
to  curtain  an  open  cabinet  or  closet: 
instead  of  hanging  the  curtains 
straight  across,  hang  them  on  swinging 
drapery  arms.  When  hung  this  way 
they  look  neater  and  have  all  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  door. 


1 

* 

AMERICA’S  MOST  VITAL 
PRIVATE  BUSINESS  MAN ! 


He  is  the  farmer ,  of  course. 

But  unlike  every  other  man  in  business  for  him¬ 
self,  the  entire  population  depends  on  him  to  sur¬ 
vive. 

Without  the  farmer,  nobody  eats.  To  that  very 
vital  extent,  he  is  a  public  service.  Certainly  as  much 
as  any  other  supplier  of  necessities  .  .  .  perhaps 
even  more  ...  he  is  extremely  conscientious  about 
production  and  quality  of  produce. 

No  one  in  the  business  of  providing  food  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  the  farmer’s  business  is  not  one 
of  continual  success.  Year  in,  year  out,  he  risks  his 
time,  labor,  capital.  His  greatest  security  lies  in 
those  whose  livelihood  depends  on  providing  a 
large,  immediate  and  consistent  market  for  what 
lie  grows. 

f 

Because  of  this,  we  of  A  &  P  see  our  future  and 
yours  inextricably  bound  together  in  a  common  in¬ 
terest.  Your  sustained  success  .  .  .  your  progress 
and  prosperity  are  the  foundation  stones  on  which 
we  build  the  greatest  food  marketing  operation  in 
the  world. 

You  can  be  sure  of  our  continued  cooperation 
and  teamwork — as  one  private  businessman  to  an¬ 
other. 


FOOD  STORES 
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SMORGASBORD 


SUPPER! 


JT  HE  SMORGASBORD 

supper  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  a  favorite  meal  to 
serve  to  both  large  and 
l  ■  small  groups.  Some 

\  ■  church  groups  prepare 

and  serve  these  meals  to 
raise  funds  for  church 
projects,  and  recently 
my  husband  and  I  en- 
'  M  joyed  one  such  dinner  at 

■j.  the  Friends’  Church  in 

f  /I  Perry  City,  New  York. 

V  (t,yaN  We  also  planned  one 

‘  */«^J  ourselves  this  fall  when 
it  was  our  turn  to  be 
host  to  a  supper  club 
which  meets  monthly. 
Our  club’s  dinner  is  al¬ 
ways  a  cooperative  af¬ 
fair,  with  the  host  and  hostess  supply¬ 
ing  the  meat  course  and  coffee,  and  the! 
other  couples  bringing  the  remaining 
items  for  the  meal. 


A  true  Smorgasbord  features  typic¬ 
ally 'Scandinavian  dishes,  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  with  plenty  for  second  helpings. 
Originally,  it  was  used  as  an  appetizer 
course,  with  an  array  of  anywhere  from 
15  to  50  varieties  of  delectable  fish, 
meat,  and  cheese,  served  buffet  style 
and  eaten  in  small  amounts  .  .  .  but 
now  it  is  more  frequently  served  as  a 
complete  dinner. 

Though  there  is  no  set  pattern  for 
the  menu,  it  will  include  relishes  and 
appetizers,  molded  and  other  salads, 
meat  (always  Swedish  meat  balls  for 
one  of  the  meat  dishes),  and  fish;  also, 


brown  beans,  assorted  cheese  and 
crackers,  dark  breads  and  crackers; 
desserts,  such  as  fruited  molds,  lingon- 
berry  sauce  (or  cranberry),  fruit  salad, 
ribbon  cake,  and  apple  desserts. 

Why  not  plan  a  Smorgasbord  dinner 
for  your  neighborhood  group  or  favor¬ 
ite  club  this  fall  ?  Below  is  the  menu 
that  we  served  at  our  supper  club,  with 
recipes  for  the  starred (*)  items.  Each 
couple  brought  two  items,  but  with  a 
larger  group,  a  couple  would  need  -  to 
bring  only  one. 

When  serving  Smorgasbord,  arrange 
plates  and  the  casserole  of  hot  Swedish 
meat  balls  (or  other  meat  dish)  at  one 
end  of  the  table,  and  the  salads  at  the 
opposite  end,  and  other  foods  along 
the  sides.  Let  the  guests  serve  them¬ 
selves,  passing  around  the  table  and 
choosing  what  appeals  to  them.  For 
our  supper  club  Smorgasbord,  I  used 
the  relish  tray  as  the  centerpiece. 

SMORGASBORD  MENU 

Relishes 

Spiced  crabapples 
Carrot  and  celery  strips 
Mixed  pickles  and  sweet  pickles 

Sardines  (add  pickled  herring  and 
anchovies,  if  you  wish) 

Salads 

Molded  vegetable  salad 
*Fruit  salad 
Tuna  fish  salad 
Cottage  cheese  with  chives 
*Molded  fruit  juice  gelatin 
Meat 

*  Swedish  meat  balls 


Sliced  ham  and  tongue 
(You  may  wish  to  add  jellied  veal,  or 
smoked  salmon,  or  codfish  balls) 
Vegetables 
*Brown  beans  \ 

:|:Beets  in  orange  sauce 
Cheese 

Cheddar  cheese  triangles  - 
Blue  cheese 

Assorted  individual  cheeses 
Breads 
Pumpernickel 
Rye  wafers 
(with  unsalted  butter) 

Desserts 
Fruit  salad 

*Rainbow  cake  with  lime  sherbet 

If  you  wish  to  eat  your  Smorgasbord 
in  true  Scandinavian  fashion,  begin 
with  bread,  butter,  and  sardines  or 
herring;  then  the  cold  fish  dishes,  cold 
cuts,  and  vegetable  salads,  followed 
by  hot  dishes,  and  cheese. 

FRUIT  SALAD 

1  can  pineapple  slices 

1  can  grapefruit  sections 

2  cans  Mandarin  oranges 
2  cups  cubed  apples  OR 

halved  and  seeded  grapes 
I  cup  miniature  marshmallows 
12  to  16  maraschino  cherries 
1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 
y3  cup  confectioners’  sugar 

Drain  fruits  well  and  cut  pineapple 
slices  into  medium  sized  pieces.  Com¬ 
bine  with  marshmallows  and  cherries. 
Add  sugar  to  whipped  cream  and  fold 


into  fruit.  Arrange  on  salad  plate  or  in 
a  bowl  on  crisp  lettuce  and  garnish 
with  cherries.  Serves  12. 

MOLDED  FRUIT  JUICE  GELATIN 

2  packages  flavored  gelatin  (lime 
or  red  depending  upon  color  of 
rest  of  food) 

1  cup  boiling  water 
2 */2  cups  fruit  juice  (blended  orange  | 
and  grapefruit  gives  nice  tang) 

Dissolve  the  gelatin  in  the  boiling- 
water.  Add  the  fruit  juice.  Pour  into 
lightly  oiled  ring  mold.  Chill  thorough¬ 
ly.  At  serving  time,  unmold  on  plate. 
Garnish  as  desired.  Serves  12. 

SWEDISH  MEAT  BALLS 

1  /2  cups  dry  bread  crumbs 
y4  cup  warm  cream 
y4  pound  ground  beef 
y2  pound  ground  lean  pork 
y4  cup  milk 

2  eggs,  slightly  beaten 

1  medium  sized  onion  diced 

2  teaspoons  salt 
l/2  teaspoon  pepper 
l/4  teaspoon  allspice 

l/4  teaspoon  nutmeg,  if  desired 

Soak  bread  crumbs  in  cream  for  10 
minutes.  Combine  with  beef,  pork,  and 
mix  lightly  with  a  fork.  Add  the  milk, 
eggs,  onion,  salt,  pepper,  and  spices. 
Blend  lightly  with  a  fork.  Shape  mix- 
ture  into  1  inch  balls  very  lightly  with 
the  fingers  or  with  a  couple  of  tea-  j 
spoons  dipped  in  cold  water.  Fry  in  hot  J 
fat  until  evenly,  browned,  shaking  pan 
continuously  to  make  balls  round.  As 
the  balls  are  browned,  remove  them  to 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


BOUR-H  CLUB  girls  and  their 
leaders  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  fine  work  they  do  and 
for  the  garments  that  result 
from  their  efforts.  Over  the  years,  I 
have  been  aware  of  the  constant 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  work 
of  club  members.  The  Dress  Revue  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  this  year 
added  another  milestone  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  and  I  was  happy  to  be  on  hand 
for  it. 

Not  every  girl  can  win  a  blue  ribbon 
or  even  a  white  ribbon,  but  to  me  the 
value  of  the  competition  is  to  have  a 
goal  towards  which  to  strive  and  the 
resulting  progress  made.  It  can  well  be 
that  a  garment  which  could  not  stand 
up  in  competition  for  a  ribbon  might 
represent  greater  achievement  for  that 
particular  girl  than  the  prize.  The  girl 
needing  the  greatest  help  may  actually 
have  grown  more  in  her  abilities  than 
the  one  who  is  more  proficient. 

So  don’t  be  discouraged  if  you  do  not 
win  a  competition,  for  it  is  the  trying 
that  really  counts.  Just  to  sew  a  fine 
seam  is  not  your  only  goal.  Any  cloth¬ 
ing  project  helps  a  girl  to  become  more 
independent  in  her  thinking  and  to  gain 
assurance  in  her  ability  to  work  alone. 

The  choice  of  fabric  and  color  for 
the  design,  and  the  suitability  to  the 
girl  who  will  wear  it,  can  be  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  success  and  failure.  With 
this  good  basic  start,  the  next  hurdle 
is  to  achieve  a  good  fit — so  that  grain 
of  fabrjc,  design  lines,  and  needed  ease 
are  all  in  harmony  to  give  smartness, 
comfort,  and  wearing  qualities. 

The  right  size  pattern  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  If  you  did  not  send 
for  the  personal  measurement  chart 
offered  in  the  July  5  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist,  do  so  now  so  that  you 
will  know  better  what  type  and  size  of 
pattern  to  buy  for  your  figure.  Write 
to  me  c/o  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  a 


New  Project  Year 
for  4-H  Girls 


your  opportunity  to  try  your  hand  with  I 
this  fabric.  Pattern  No.  7610  shows  a  I 
collarless  version  of  the  jacket,  too,  so  ] 
you  need  not  be  concerned  about  the 
'tailoring  required. 


By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


40  stamp  for  mailing. 

The  patterns  chosen  especially  for 
you  on  page*  29  offer  variety,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  your  skill  and  your  prefer¬ 
ence.  No.  8713  is  easy  for  the  beginner, 
especially  if  you  choose  the  sleeveless 
jumper  version.  Little  fitting  is  needed, 
but  watch  the  correct  placement  of  the 
underarm  and  front  darts.  The  jacket 
has  no  underarm  seams — front,  back 
and  front  facings  are  cut  all  in  one 
piece.  What  could  be  more  simple? 

If  you  prefer  a  full  skirted  model, 
No.  8580  will  answer  your  purpose.  The 
skirt  is  straight  and  pleated  in  to  fit 
the  waistline.  The  bias  strip  down  the 
front  gives  a  smart  trimming  and  a 
long  line  for  especial  interest  if  you 
are  on  the  chubby  side. 

A  bit  more  sophisticated,  and  a  chal¬ 
lenge  for  those  of  you  who  have  been 
sewing  ionger  and  developed  more  skill, 
is  No.  8613.  You  will  need  to  take  care 
when  constructing  the  sharp  corners 
where  the  pocket  cuts  in  at  the  waist¬ 
line  and  the  sleeve  cuts  in  to  the  bod¬ 
ice.  Underlining  or  reinforcement  will 
add  strength  to  this  spot. 

The  bias-shaped  collar,  away  from 
the  neck,  is  popular  and  flattering.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  line  this  collar 
with  a  lightweight  fabric  to  give  body 
and  drape  to  the  roll  of  the  collar. 
Rayon  taffeta  is  one  suggestion.  Be 
sure  that  the  lining  is  cut  on  the  same 
grain  as  the  collar  and  that  it  lies 
smooth  and  flat  as  you  sew.  If  you  are 
making  a  wash  dress,  be  sure  to  pre¬ 
shrink  the  lining  and  the  fabric. 

Some  girls  like  to  use  the  machine 
buttonhole  attachment,  but  others  like 


the  challenge  of  making  bound  button¬ 
holes.  Suit  yourself! 

Bermuda  shorts  and  jackets  seem  to 
have  become  a  staple  item  in  every 
girl’s  wardrobe.  If  you  have  never 
worked  with  wool,  the  shorts  would  be 


I  have  selected  two  leaflets  which  I 
think  will  be  helpful  to  you,  “Fashions 
for  Sub-teens  and  Juniors,”  and  an¬ 
other,  “Pattern  Alteration  and  Fabric 
Finishes.”  Send  for  your  copies  today, 
writing  me  at  the  above  address,  and 
enclose  10  cents  to  cover  mailing  cost. 
Have  fun  sewing — and  maybe  YOU  will 
be  the  winner  at  your  Fair  next  year. 


Three  happy  4-H  girls 
whose  clothing  projects  and 
sewing  skill  won  them  rec¬ 
ognition  at  the  recent  New 
York  State  Fair.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  picture  is  Diana 
Gunther,  Suffolk  County, 
State  winner  of  the  State 
Fair  Dress  Revue.  At  right 
is  Diane  Agle,  Erie  County, 
1st  Alternate,  and  at  left, 
Lois  Mayer,  Erie  County, 
2nd  Alternate.  The  girls  are 
modeling  their  winning  cos¬ 
tumes. 


— Photo:  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Home  Economics 
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by  Kay  Eichelberger 

New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics 


Bedroom  Curtains 

I  am  doing  over  n\y  son's  room  and 
vould  like  to  make  burlap  curtains  for  it. 
Do  you  have  a  suggestion  for  the  style? 
The  windows  are  the  old-fashioned  long 
type.  The  ceiling  is  quite  low.— Airs.  G.L., 
Hew  York 

Draw  curtains  with  pleats  at  the  top 
tvould  be  the  most  convenient.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  send  for  Cornell  bulletin, 
“How  to  Make  Curtains  and  Drap¬ 
eries,”  by  Ruth  Comstock.  Write  to: 
Hailing  Room,  Stone  Hall,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It  is  free  to 
New  York  State  residents,  and  15  cents 
i  copy  for  out-of-state  residents. 

Recess  in  Wall 

4  * 

There  is  a  recessed  place  in  my  bed¬ 
room  wall  about  3  feet  wide  and  about 
the  same  depth.  It  was  formerly  used  to 
hang  clothes  in,  and  runs  from  floor  to  a 
low  .ceiling.  What  could  I  do  with  it  now? 

—Airs.  L.,  New  York 

The  recessed  space  woulcj  make  an 
excellent  storage  space  for  drawers  at 
the  bottom,  and  shelves  at  the  top. 
This  can  be  done  at  very  little  cost  if 
you  have  a  handy  man  around  your 
house. 

Embroidered  Sampler 

About  two  years  ago  I  made  an  em¬ 
broidered  sampler  for  my  little  girl's 
room,  but  I  have  never  known  how  to 
hang  it.  I  would  appreciate  any  sugges¬ 
tions.— Airs.  G.,  New  York 

The  sampler  can  either  be  framed 
with  glass,  which  will  keep  it  clean,  or 
it  can  be  lined  and  hung  on  a  dowel 
rod  painted  the  color  of  the  wall  or  the 
background  of  the  sampler. 

Remodeled  Living  Room 

We  live  in  an  old-fashioned  house  with 
small  porch  and  small  living  room  origin- 
oily.  We  took  down  the  walls  on  the 
porch  to  make  a  14'  x  18'  living  room. 
We  have  3  windows  and  door  facing  east, 
ond  2  windows  (porch)  facing  north. 


Please  tell  me  what  kind  of  wallpaper, 
rugs  and  drapes  to  use.  I  have  a  green 
sofa,  a  green  chair,  one  red  chair,  and  a 
red  platform  rocker.  We  sit  in  the  room 
evenings  to  sew  and  watch  T.V. 

I'm  enclosing  a  floor  plan;  also,  a 
sample  of  wallpaper  that  is  in  dining 
room  and  going  upstairs.— Airs.  G.E.,  New 
York. 

For  your  rug  and  living  room  walls, 
you  can  use  a  plain  or  textured  gray, 
the  color  of  the  background  in  your 
dining  room  wallpaper,  or  a  light 
grayed  green.  If  the  furniture  uphol¬ 
stery  is  a  solid  color  with  no  pattern, 
you  may  use  a  designed  paper,  but  I 
would  keep  the  pattern  small  rather 
than  large,  as  it  will  make  the  room 
appear  larger.  The  rug  can  be  a  plain 
textured  one  of  wool  or  any  of  the 
synthetics.  Acrilan  is  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  wool. 

If  your  walls  are  plain  colored,  a 
figured  drape  with  the  colors  in  your 
dining  room  wallpaper  might  be  used, 
as  they  are  also  the  colors  used  on  your 
furniture.  If  the  walls  have  a  figured 
paper,  a  plain  colored  drapery  of  the 
same  color  as  the  background  of  the 
paper  will  make  the  room  appear  larg¬ 
er.  The  more  solid  colors  you  use,  the 
larger  your  room  will  appear. 

Large,  Dark  Hall 

I  have  a  duplex  home  with  northwest 
exposure.  It  has  a  large  hall  with  a  9- 
foot  ceiling  on  first  floor  and  second 
floor,  from  which  three  rooms  enter. 
These  rooms  have  pastel  colors.  What 
should  the  hall  color  be  to  make  it  look 
lower  and  lighter?  There  is  only  the  light 
from  the  front  and  back  door  windows 
on  the  first  floor,  and  upstairs  a  window 
in  front  of  staircase.— Airs.  P.H.D.,  Conn. 

A  very  light,  pale  yellow  will  make 
your  hall  appear  light  and  cheerful 
and  should  harmonize  with  your  pastels 
if  the  yellow  is  grayed  the  least  bit.  Or 
you  could  use  a  soft,  light  peach  color, 
grayed  the  least  bit  so  it  is  not  too 
intense. 


HAVE  A  SMORGASBORD  SUPPER! 
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casserole  or  chafing  dish.  Keep  hot. 

These  balls  may  be  served  with  or 
without  gravy.  If  you  wish  gravy,  stir* 
into  the  fat  remaining  in  the  pan  2 
tablespoons  flour,  y2  teaspoon  paprika, 
\  teaspoon  salt,  and  dash  pepper.  Add 
1  cup  boiling  Water  and  1  cup  cream, 
cook  until  slightly  thickened.  Pour  over 
nieat  balls.  Makes  about  60  to  70  balls. 

QUICK  BROWN  BEANS 

.  2  cans  baked  beans 
1  can  red  kidney  beans 
*/4  cup  molasses 
%  cup  brown  sugar 

Combine  baked  beans,  kidney  beans, 
•nolasses  and  sugar.  Bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven  (350°)  45  minutes.  Beans 
should  be  quite  liquid  when  served. 

Serves  12. 

WHOLE  BEETS  IN  ORANGE  SAUCE 

3  to  4  cups  cooked  baby  beets 

1  cup  sugar 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
1  tablespoon  flour 

!4  cup  lemon  juice 

1‘4  cups  orange  juice 
!4  cup  water 
’A  teaspoon  salt 
1  tablespoon  butter 
1  teaspoon  each  lemon  and  orange 
rinds 

Combine  sugar,  cornstarch,  and 
fl°ur.  Stir  in  juices,  water,  and  salt. 
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Cook  until  thickened.  Add  butter  and 
grated  rinds.  Combine  with  beets  and 
reheat.  Serves  12. 

RAINBOW  CAKE 

1  large  sponge  or  angel  cake 
Pineapple  filling 
Apricot  filling 
Raspberry  filling 

Cut  sponge  cake  into  4  even  layers. 
On  bottom  layer  spread  pineapple  fill¬ 
ing  (see  directions  below).  Place  sec¬ 
ond  layer  on  top.  Spread  this  layer 
with  apricot  filling.  Place  third  layer 
on  top.  Spread  this  layer  with  rasp¬ 
berry  filling.  Top  with  fourth  layer. 
Frost  cake  with  1  cup  heavy  cream, 
whipped  stiff  and  sweetened  with  14 
cup  confectioners’  sugar.  Sprinkle  with 
blanched  and  toasted  almonds  or  co¬ 
conut,  if  desired.  Chill  several  hours 
before  serving.  Serves  12. 

Fillings:  Soften  1  tablespoon  gelatin 
in  3  tablespoons  cold  water.  Place  over 
boiling  water  and  stir  until  dissolved. 
Combine  with  1  cup  heavy  cream  and 
Y2  cup  confectioners’  sugar.  Beat  until 
stiff  enough  to  hold  its  shape.  Divide 
mixture  into  thirds.  Into  one  part,  fold 
in  y2  cup  well  drained  crushed  pine¬ 
apple  and  color  green.  To  second  part, 
fold  in  y2  cup  apricot  pulp  and  1  tea¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice.  To  third  part,  fold 
in  y2  cup  thick  raspberry  jam.  Chill 
all  fillings  before  spreading. 


Wins  cooking  awards  in  first  year  of  competition 


Manager  of  New  Hampshire  State  Fair 
Congratulates  Prize -Winning  Cook 


Last  year’s  New  Hampshire  State 
Fair  was  certainly  one  for  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Elder  to  remember!  She 
not  only  won  three  awards  in  the 
cooking  competition,  but  Fair 
Manager  Delbert  Gray  presented 
them  in  person! 

Mrs.  Elder  helps  her  husband 
run  their  large  dairy  farm  near 
Lyme  Center,  New  Hampshire,  so 
naturally  she’s  mighty  busy,  and 
likes  to  do  things  the  handy  way 
— like  using  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  easy  to  use,”  she 
says.  “I  can  keep  a  supply  handy 
right  in  my  cupboard.” 

And  now  there’s  a  new  way  to 


use  Fleischmann’s  Yeast — add  it 
to  biscuit  mix  and  make  real  Ital¬ 
ian  pizza  crust.  There’s  no  rising, 
hardly  any  measuring  or  fuss.  And 
it  makes  a  marvelous  pizza,  says 
Mrs.  America®,  one  of  the  prize¬ 
winning  cooks  who  hag  tried  it. 
You’ll  find  her  recipe,  called 
“Pizza  Pronto,”  on  the  back  of  the 
Fleischmann’s  package.  So  pick  up 
this  easy,  speedy  Dry  Yeast  and 
try  “Pizza  Pronto.” 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


says  "Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  ■  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


Build  only  one  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  an 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burn 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are 
sured  of  safe,  'round-the-clock  heat  at 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See 
Ashley  dealer  today. 


Only  Offers 

These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Patented  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 


(SOME  DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 
WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS.) 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  z-16,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


/■“STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

^  FOR  AIL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
_  Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  tor  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

I  296  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

V  Dealers  Wanted 


NEW,  NATURAL  LIGHTWEIGHT 

DENTAL  PLATE 


MADE  FROM  YOUR  OLD  ONE-New.Professional 

Method  gives  you  natural-looking,  perfect-fitting  plastic 
plate— upper,  lower  or  partial— from  your  old  cracked  or 
loose  plate  without  an  impression.  CLINICAL  method 
means  fast  service,  huge  savings.  Try  new  plate  full  30 
days  at  our  risk.  New  plates  sent  you  Air  Mail  same  day. 
criin  Hfl  unurv  —just  your  name  and  address  for  full  particn- 
wLliU  liU  munc.1  larsFREE.  No  cost.  No  obligation .  Actnow. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LAB., 335  W.  Madison  St.,  D  X-1 481 0, Chicago  6,  III. 


(650)  34 
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Set  a  Pretty  Table 


By  RUBY  PRICE  WEEKS 


OW  ABOUT  your  dining  table  ? 
Is  it  one  of  your  main  inter¬ 
ests?  There  is  nothing  more  re¬ 
laxing  and  gratifying  than  sit¬ 
ting  down  at  a  well  appointed  table  at 
any  time,  but  for  breakfast  a  gay  and 
colorful  one  is  highly  recommended  .  .  . 
particularly  on  a  dark,  rainy  morning 
when  spirits  are  likely  to  be  at  low  ebb. 

Everyone  has  days  when  it’s  hard  to 
“get  going.’’  Then  why  not  feature  a 
cheerful  color  on  your  table  in  one  way 
or  another?  It  may  be  nothing  but  a 
geranium  with  a  huge  red  blossom, 
but  what  a  lift  it  can  give!  It  could 
be  a  low  bowl  of  oranges,  tangerines, 
and  red  and  green  polished  apples,  any 
of  which  may  disappear  before  the 
meal  is  over.  Even  a  glass  pitcher  with 
orange  or  tomato  juice  showing 
through  the  glass  would  answer  the 
purpose,  not  only  by  supplying  the 
needed  color,  but  the  much  needed  vita¬ 
mins,  too. 

The  shops  are  filled  with  attractive, 
interesting,  and  often  inexpensive 
things  which  might  create  a  really 
sensational  setting  for  a  party  ...  or 
for  a  family  who  has  been  rather  in¬ 
different  to  how  your  table  looks.  The 
many  materials  which  are  used  for 
tablecloths  and  place  mats  today  .  .  . 
plastic,  straw,  rayon,  etc.  .  .  .  are  all 
good  looking  and  practical  for  regular 
family  use.  Some  are  in  neutral  colors 
with  which  colorful  dishes  show  up 
nicely. 

Unusual  place  mats  can  be  made 
from  the  burlap  bags  in  which  some 
farm  products  come,  and  are  stunning 
when  used  with  heavy  pottery  that  has 
an  interesting  or  ornate  design  in 
colors.  Mats  12x18  inches  may  be  made 
by  drawing  threads  to  be  sure  they  are 
straight.  About  one  inch  from  the  edge, 
draw  two  or  three  threads,  an/  then 
with  coarse  thread  of  the  same  color, 
hemstitch  the  entire  mat.  The  material 
is  so  coarse  that  it  takes  little  time  to 
do  this.  When  finished,  pull  the  threads 
above  the  hemstitching  and  there  will 
be  about  a  one-inch  fringe  on  all  sides. 
This  prevents  raveling  and  the  mats 
are  easily  laundered. 

For  napkins,  use  paper  or  linen  ones 
that  pick  up  a  color  in  the  dishes. 
Indian  Head,  a  material  which  is  cot¬ 
ton  but  looks  like  linen  and  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive,  is  perfect  for  making  napkins. 
It  comes  in  countless  colors,  and  one 
yard  will  make  four  eighteen-inch  nap¬ 
kins.  To  make  these,  draw  threads  to 
divide  the  material,  then  proceed  as 
with  the  burlap  mats.  But  instead  of 
the  hemstitching,  draw  one  thread, 
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By  Jane  Morrison 

Her  summer  kitchen  had  a  yellow  floor 
She  painted  every  spring.  Sunshine  was  there 
Even  on  rainy  days.  The  small-paned  door 
Was  blue;  so  were  the  table  and  each  chair. 

Her  pansy  room,  she  called  it.  On  opaque 
Long  summer  evenings,  color  of  larkspur,  spent 
Sewing  or  canning  fruit,  at  last  she'd  take 
Her  rocker,  waiting  and  benevolent. 

The  winter  kitchen  was  another  matter. 

Deep-hued  geraniums  warmed  one  with  their  blaze. 
While  cinnamon-scented  air,  the  huge  blue  platter. 
Got  from  its  hiding-place,  meant  holidays. 

She  thought  how  winter  hours  renew  and  bring 
Fresh  joy  to  gardens  and  kitchens  with  the  spring. 
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then  stitch  along  this  on  the  sewing 
machine  and  fringe.  They  will  never 
ravel  if  stitched  in  this  manner. 

Imagine  your  table  set  witrf  burlap 
mats,  heavy  pottery  with  possibly  yel¬ 
low  predominating  in  the  design,  and 
yellow  napkins!  Then  add  a  center- 
piece  of  calendulas  or  zinnias,  picking 
up  the  color  in  napkins.  The  flowers 
could  be  arranged  in  a  pottery  dish, 
perhaps  a  vegetable  or  cereal  dish,  de¬ 
pending  on  size  and  shape  of  the  table. 
Fasten  a  needlepoint  holder  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  using  either  florist’s  clay  or  par¬ 
affin  to  hold  the  flowers  in  place. 

One  thing  to  keep  in  mind  when  set¬ 
ting  any  table  is  that  it  should  always 
be  correctly  done.  If  one  makes  it  a 
habit  to  see  that  her  table  is  always 
correctly  set,  it  will  be  no  more  effort, 
to  set  it  for  a  very  important  occasion 
than  for  any  meal.  Children  should  be 
taught  to  help,  for  it’s  a  great  asset  to 
a  teenager  when  starting  to  plan  ier 
own  parties  and  entertain  the  “gang.” 
Here  are  things  that  should  be  learned: 

Allow  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches 
between  plate  centers  for  each  person. 

Silver  is  always  placed  in  the  order 
in  which  it  is  used,  beginning  at  the 
outside.  Forks  are  at  the  left.  Knives, 
with  sharp  edge  toward  the  plate,  and 
spoons  are  to  the  right.  (A  seafood 
fork  is  an  exception:  it  is  to  the  right 
of  the  spoons.)  Butter  spreader  is 
placed  on  the  bread  and  butter  plate, 
either  parallel  or  vertical  with  the  edge 
of  the  table.  All  the  pieces  should  be 
in  a  line  one  inch  from  edge  of  the 
table. 

Plates  should  be  in  the  center  of 
each  place,  with  breach  and  butter 
plates  to  the  left  above  the  tip  of  the 
fork. 

If  salad  is  served  with  the  meal,  the 
plate  is  at  the  left  of  forks. 

A  water  glass  or  goblet  is  placed 
above  the  tip  of  the  knife. 

The  napkin  may  be  placed  with 
either  the  open  or  folded  side  toward 
the  plate  and  at  the  left. 

The  centerpiece  is  the  finishing 
touch  to  any  table.  Flowers  from  your 
garden,  or  even  ones  found  along  the 
side  of  country  l’oads.  Black-eyed  Su¬ 
sans  are  striking  arranged  in  the  right 
container.  In  winter,  a  flowering  plant 
that  works  into  your  color  scheme 
would  be  lovely.  And  of  course  colorful 
vegetables  and  fruits,  artistically  ar¬ 
ranged,  make  wonderful  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  centerpieces.  The  piece  should  al¬ 
ways  be  low  enough  so  that  those  sit¬ 
ting  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table  may 
see  each  other. 


4813.  Anybody  can  whip  up  a  cobbler 
apron  with  pretty  neckline,  big  patch 
pockets.  It’s  gift-perfect.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  half-sizes  14%  -24  %.  Size  16% 
takes  2  yds.  35-in.  35 0 


677.  Rug  hooking  is  a  rewarding 
pastime.  Transfer  of  12  blocks  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  various  ways  —  six  ways 
shown  in  pattern.  Directions,  color 
char$,,  key.  250. 


7155.  Miniature  cuddle  toys  —  just 
right  for  baby’s  hands.  Quick  to  make 
for  Christmas  gifts.  Transfer  of  4  toys 
from  3%x5%x6  inches,  directions.  250 


603.  Decorate  a  bed  set,  guest  towels, 
scarf  ends  in  easy  cross-stitch;  use  6- 
strand  cotton  in  shaded  effect.  Trans¬ 
fer  of  one  7x19% -inch  motif,  two  mo¬ 
tifs  5%xl2%  inches;  directions  for 
crocheted  edging.  250 


881 .  Slippers  that  grow  with  a  child’s 
feet.  Sna£s  do  the  trick.  In  sizes  4,  7, 
10.  Each  adjusts  to  the  two  next  larger 
sizes.-  Transfer  pattern  for  Small  4,  5, 
6;  Medium  7,  8,  9;  Large  10,  11,  12 
included.  25  <t 
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Some  Winners  af  the 

Caledonia  Fat  Stock  Show 

k  RECORD  number  of  64  buyers  competed  to  pay  nine-year  high  prices  for 
five  of  the  top  animals  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Western  New  York  Fat  Stock 
Show  &  Sale  held  at  the  Caledonia  Stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Cooperative  on  Friday,  September  19. 

New  record  live  weight  prices-per-pound  were  set  for  Champion  and  Reserve 
Champion  4-H  Steers  and  Lambs  and  for  Reserve  Champion  4-H  Hog,  and 
other  champions  set  near-records.  , 

For  the  first  time  in  addition  to  meat  packing  companies,  chain  stores, 
retailers,  and  livestock  men,  buyers  included  a  group  of  Batavia  businessmen, 
who  demonstrated  their  belief  in  encouraging  farm-city  relationships  by  active 
bidding  for  the  livestock  shown  by  the  4-H  youngsters  who  live  near  Batavia. 

Average  prices  paid  for  all  324  animals  in  the  show  reflected  the  strong  com¬ 
petition  among  the  buyers.  Average  for  125  steers  was  $30.90/cwt;  147  lambs 
averaged  34  cents  a  pound;  and  77  hogs  averaged  $30.89  per  cwt. 
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Look  to  Your 
Future 


Land  Bank  Loans 
for  Every 
Farm  Need 


William  B.  Knight,  Jr.  of  Knight's  Public  Market, 
Ithaca,  paid  a  nine-year  high  price  of  $3.00  a  pound  for 
this  Champion  4-H  Lamb  shown  by  Robert  Hunt,  Ithaca. 
The  gold  trophy  was  given  by  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative. 


The  1055  lb.  Reserve  Champion  4-H  steer  owned  by 
Robert  Coene,  Canandaigua,  brought  a  record  price  for 
its  class  of  55  cents  a  pound  with  the  winning  bid  made 
by  Statler  Club,  Ithaca. 


James  Conmey,  a  director  of  the  Tobin  Packing 
Company,  Rochester,  was  high  bidder  at  $3.00  a 
pound  for  the  Grand  Champion  4-H  Hog.  Miss  Dorothy 
McColl,  LeRoy,  sister  of  the  owner,  Esther  McColl,  is 
shown  in  the  picture.  The  gold  trophy  was  donated  by 
Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


Mrs.  E.  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  New  York,  wife  of  the 
president  of  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative, 
purchased  the  Reserve  Champion  4-H  Lamb  shown 
by  Nancy  Brannon,  Freeville.  Another  nine-year  record 
was  toppled  when  the  95  lb.  lamb  brought  $1.50  a 
pound. 

Robert  E.  Rector,  Ithaca,  sales  manager  of  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Fat  Stock  Show  and  Sale  Supervisor 
of  Markets  for  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative, 
presents  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  gold  trophy  for 
Champion  Open  Class  Steer  to  young  Timmy  Scoon  of 
Stanley,  while  Timmy's  grandfather.  Jack  Fredericksen, 
beams  proudly. 

Westover  Farms,  Fairport,  Frank  W.  McEvoy,  owner, 
paid  a  record-breaking  price  of  $1.55  per  pound  for 
all  940  pounds  of  this  Grand  Champion  4-H  Steer  owned 
by  Philip  Green  of  Canandaigua.  The  Championship 
trophy  was  donated  by  Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Cooperative. 


•fa  To  increase  the  size  of  youf 
farm. 

For  new  farm  machinery  and 
equipment. 

•fa  For  new  farm  buildings. 

fa  To  add  more  livestock. 

fa  For  your  children’s  education. 

fa  For  modernization  and  repair. 

fa  For  any  worthwhile  farm  or 
home  purpose. 


KANDOO  says: 

"Plan  ahead  with  a 
Land  Bank  Loan." 


Land  Bank  loans  are  long-term  loans 
with  up  to  33  years  to  repay.  Plan  now 
to  give  your  farm  what  it  needs  to 
make  it  a  better  paying  proposition. 


See  your  local  association  or  write  Dept.  A- 1 06a, 
31 0  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


N.F.LA 


Cooperative 
Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  DANK  LOANS 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
wor-k.  Enjoy  agoodnight’ssleepand the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


•  •  • 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


Take  time  off  for  a  week-end. 
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FREEDOM 

FREEDOM  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  best 
loved  words  in  America. 

But — to  keep  that  freedom  it  is  necessary  for 
each  and  every  American  to  lie  guided  by  the 
principles  set  forth  in  our  Constitution. 

In  these  days  of  continuous  propaganda  by 
foreign  demagogues  we  must  he  more  than  ever 
alert  to  the  dangers  which  might  take  away  our 
heritage. 

We  at  Borden’s  cherish  this  freedom,  as  we  are 
sure  each  reader  of  this  message  does. 

BORDEN’S  FARM  PRODUCTS 

s' 

Division  of  The  Borden  Company 
110  Hudson  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


Electric  V entilation 


W  orks  for  You  In  Three  W ays 

Better  production.  Healthier  animals  produce  more  milk,  chickens  more 
eggs  when  they  have  plenty  of  fresh,  moisture  free  air. 

Higher  quality  production.  Milk  doesn’t  pick  up  odors  from  clean  fresh 
air.  Eggs  stay  cleaner  in  dry  nests. 

Buildings  last  longer.  Moisture  rots  timbers,  attacks  walls  and  ceilings, 
causes  paint  to  peel,  equipment  to  rust,  and  damage  to  wiring.  Good 
ventilation  insures  dry  buildings. 

Call  on  your  Utility  Farm  Representative  for  help  in 
laying  out  the  Ventilation  for  your  Farm  Buildings. 

Centra!  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation 

Principal  Offices  ~  South  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Question  On  Pastures 


~\ 

□  T  HAYFIELDS  in  1958  we’ve 
had  more  total  yield  from  pas¬ 
tures,  acre  by  acre,  than  ever 
before,  thanks  to  unusually 
good  early  and  midsummer  rainfall. 
But  these  same  pastures  seem  to  have 
so  far  yielded  less  in  late  summer  and 
early  fall  than  I  can  remember  during 
the  past  dozen  years. 

Here  I’m  writing  about  the  pastures 
used  by  the  milking  herd,  rather  than 
the  Empire  birdsfoot  pastures  for  dry 
stock.  The  latter  pastures  came  back 
splendidly  from  the  slow  condition  of 
late  August  and  through  September 
to  really  good  grazing  at  the  end  of 
September  and  into  October,  so  far 
Harry  has,  for  a  while,  been  feeding 
rain-damaged  hay  to  the  dry  stock  on 
Empire  birdsfoot  pasture.  Consumption 
was  rather  high  for  around  three 
weeks.  But  now,  on  October  4,  the  bred 
heifers  and  dry  cows  eat  very  little 
hay  from  the  field  rack  placed  midway 
in  their  pasture  run. 

It  is  the  so-called  prime  pastures  at 
the  main  farm,  consisting  of  alfalfa, 
bromegrass  and  ladino  clover  on  two 
fields  and  alfalfa-brome  on  a  third, 
with  which  I’m  now  concerned.  Their 
fall  yield  appears  to  be  below  par, 
based  on  past  performance  for  the 
same  fields,  and  taking  into  account  the 
age  of  seeding  and  the  population  or 
coverage  of  the  legume  plants. 

Why? 

If  the  observation  is  correct,  then 
what  caused  a  fall-off  in  autumn  yield  ? 
Could  it  be  that: 

1.  These  plants,  possessing  a  genetic 
limitation  the  same  as  every  living 
thing,  plants,  or  animals,  and  havmg 
yielded  extremely  well  all  spring  and 
summer  under  the  encouragement  of 
moisture  and  fertilizer,  have  less  left 
in  their  make-up  for  late  delivery?  Or 
could  it  be  that: 

2.  In  the  year  1958  more  fertilizer 
should  have  been  used  than  the  normal 
300  lbs.  to  the  acre  of  0-19-19  we  are 
accustomed  to  supplying  annually? 
Did  we  under-fertilize,  is  the  question. 

The  answer  won’t  come  by  leaning 
on  the  fence  and  wondering.  The  only 
means  I  can  think  of,  on  the  question 
of  amount  and  balance  of  fertilizer,  is 
to  have  the  soils  tested,  not  only  field 


by  field,  but  by  carefully  drawing 
samples  from  the  several  varying  parts 
of  each  field. 

'  This  will  be  done.  We  have  exactly 
the  right  fellow  to  gather  the  samples. 
He  is  Eugene,  16-year-old  son  of  H^rry 
Morrill,  and  a  student  taking  agricul¬ 
tural  courses  at  Caledonia  High  School. 

On  soils  intended  for  row  crops  in 
1959,  I  shall  contact  Bobby  Grattan 
for  soil  sampling.  Bobby,  at  16,  is  keen¬ 
ly  interested.  Though  not  on  a  farm, 
he  does  live  next  door  to  Hayfields. 

It  is  nice  to  have  boys  like  these 
available,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what 
we  can  to  make  farming  an  absorbing 
field  of  action  for  them. 

SCREENINGS 

Cheese .  produced  in  New  York  State 
outsells  Wisconsin  cheese  of  the  same 
government  grade  by  %<j;  to  If1  a  lb., 
carload  lots.  But  most  food  chains  put 
their  own  company  label  on  cut-up 
cheese  from  the  big  wheels  of  Cheddar, 
and  the  consumer  has  no  means  of 
knowing  the  source.  New  York  cheese 
has  a  more  distinctive  flavor  which 
consumers  prefer,  but  it  lacks  the  pro¬ 
motion  given  to  Wisconsin  cheese,  and 
the  premium  is  harder  to  get  when 
both  kinds  are  under  the  same  label. 

*  *  * 

The  tart  apples  of  the  Lake  Ontario 

region,  such  as  Greening.  Baldwin, 
Twenty  Ounce,  etc.,  when  combined 
with  softer  dessert  apples,  make  an 
apple  sauce  with  excellent  character 
and  taste.  It  is  preferred,  and  generally 
brings  a  premium  over  that  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Again,  most  chains  require  the 
apple  processor  to  wrap  the  food  chain 
labels  on  the  cans  of  apple  sauce. 

*  *  * 

The  lima  beans  of  New  Jersey,  both 
the  baby  limas  and  the  Fordhooks,  are 
important  as  a  frozen  faod.  It  is  a  big 
business  in  Southern  New  Jersey, 
which  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
prime  source  for  quality  of  limas,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  fresh-frozen.  But  more 
and  more  of  the  crop  has  to  move 
under  food  chain  labels,  and  compete 
in  price  with  the  less  desirable  product 
of  other  regions.  The  packer’s  identity, 
even  the  region’s  identity,  is  lost  under 
food  chain  labels,  as  is  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  an  earned  premium. 


TWO  YEARS  AFTER  CLEARING 


This  Soil  Conservation  Service  photo  shows  red  Sa.nta  Gertrudis  cattle  grazing  on  the 
ranch  of  J.  T.  Maltsberger,  Jr.,  near  Cotulla,  Texas.  The  luxuriant  grass  now  replaces 
mesquite  and  other  woody  plants,  which  occupied  the  land  only  two  years  before. 
Land  was  cleared  by  giant  rootplows  propelled  by  diesel  crawler  tractors  of  t*10 
largest  size.  Up  here  in  the  Northeast,  we  have  great  opportunities  to  replace  with 
Empire  birdsfoot  the  nearly  worthless  spring  grass  and  summer  weeds  now  occupyin9 
our  hillsides. 
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We’re  Sold  on  Fall 
Setting  of  Strawberries 

By  DOROTHY  HOLMAN 

Hampton,  New  Hampshire 


Personal  Experience  Corner 


E’RE  MARKET  gardeners,  and 
for  years  strawberries  have  been 
one  of  our  major  crops.  We  al¬ 
ways  set  from  one  to  two  thousand 
plants  each  year  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  This  was 
usually  in  late  April  or  early  May,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  spring  rains  for 
giving  the  plants  a  good  start. 

Coming  as  it  did  along  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  spring  work  of  plowing,  harrow¬ 
ing  and  planting  the  several  crops,  we 
had  a  busy  time.  One  day  we  read  in 
a  magazine  that  strawberries  could  be 
set  in  the  fall  so  decided  to  give  it  a 
try.  We  have  been  doing  it  ever  since. 

Uses  Inspected  Stock 

Our  crop  consists  mostly  of  Howard 
17’s,  with  a  few  rows  of  Catskills  and 
Pathfinders.  We  buy  some  of  the  plants 
from  a  reliable  grower,  being  sure  they 
are  virus-free,  state-inspected  stock, 
but  the  bulk  of  our  setting  is  from  our 
own  previously-set  beds,  taking  only 
well-rooted,  healthy  runner  plants. 

We’ve  found  that  any  time  between 
September  and  November  is  a  good 


time  for  this  farm  chore,  whenever 
there’s  a  break  in  the  fall  harvesting. 
A  dull  day  is  to  be  preferred  or  one 
immediately  following  a  good  soaking 
rain,  though  since  we  set  up  an  irriga¬ 
tion  system  it  doesn’t  matter  when, 
since  the  bed  is  adjacent  to  the  farm 
pond. 

We  choose  a  section  of  the  gardens 
which  grew  to  peas,  plowing  them  un¬ 
der  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  harvested, 
about  mid-July.  Then  we  spread  barn¬ 
yard  manure  and  plow  again.  From 
then  on,  the  piece  is  harrowed  over 
once  a  week  throughout  the  summer, 
to  keep  the  weeds  under  control,  and 
to  keep  the  land  friable. 

The  plants  are  set  at- 2  foot  inter¬ 
vals  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  setting  not 
too  high  nor  too  deep,  but  with  the 
crown  of  the  plant  just  level  with  the 
top  of  the  ground. 

Winter  Protection 

After  the  ground  freezes  we  cover 
each  plant  with  a  shovelful  of  sawdust 
of  a  forkful  of  pine  needles.  This  pro¬ 
tects  the  plant  throughout  the  winter, 
and  prevents  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing,  which  might  result  in  heav¬ 


ing,  and  loss  of  the  plant  by  winter 
killing.  Raked  off  lightly  in  the  spring 
this  sawdust  or  pine  needle  mulch  is 
incorporated  into  the  surrounding  soil, 
adding  to  its  fertility. 

An  application  of  superphosphate  to 
each  plant  at  this  time  completes  the 
feeding,  though  this  may  be  applied 
along  with  the  manure  before  setting. 

Kept  weeded  and  cultivated  through 
the  summer  and  training  the  runners 
to  the  row,  the  result  is  a  bed  of 
strong,  healthy  plants,  ready  to  go 
through  their  second  winter. 

When  the  ground  is  frozen,  the  well- 
matted  rows  are  covered  with  rye 
straw,  which  is  lifted  off  the  following 
spring  and  placed  between  the  rows  to 
serve  as  mulch,  and  to  keep  the  berries 
clean. 

Following  the  above  method  our  re¬ 
ward  is  a  bumper  crop  of  large,  well¬ 
shaped  berries,  yielding  us  more  tham 
the  average  box  to  the  plant. 

—  A.  A.  — 

the  ffa  c  heed 

BELIEVE  in  the  future  of  farming, 
with  a  faith  born  not  of  words  but  of 
deeds — achievements  won  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  past  generations  of  farmers;  in 
the  promise  of  better  days  through  bet¬ 
ter  ways,  even  as  the  better  things  we 
now  enjoy  have  come  up  to  us  from  the 
struggles  of  former  years. 

I  believe  that  to  live  and  work  on  a 
good  farm  is  pleasant  as  well  as  chal¬ 
lenging;  for  I  know  the  joys  and  dis¬ 
comforts  of  farm  life  and  hold  an  in¬ 
born  fondness  for  those  associations 
which,  even  in  hours  of  discourage¬ 
ment,  I  cannot  deny. 


I  believe  in  leadership  from  ourselves 
and  respect  from  others.  I  believe  in  my 
own  ability  to  work  efficiently  and 
think  clearly,  with  such  knowledge  and 
skill  as  I  can  secure,  and  in  the  ability 
of  organized  farmers  to  serve  our  own 
and  the  public  interest  in  marketing  the 
product  of  our  toil.  I  believe  we  can 
safeguard  those  rights  against  prac¬ 
tices  and  policies  that  are  unfair. 

I  believe  in  less  dependence  on  beg¬ 
ging  and  more  power  in  bargaining;  in 
the  life  abundant  and  enough  honest 
wealth  to  help  make  it  so — for  others  as 
well  as  myself;  in  less  need  for  charity 
and  more  of  it  when  needed;  in  being 
happy  myself  and  playing  square  with 
those  whose  happiness  depends  upon 
me. 

I  believe  that  rural  America  can  and 
will  hold  true  to  the  best  traditions  in 
our  national  life  and  that  I  can  exert 
an  influence  in  my  home  and  com¬ 
munity  which  will  stand  solid  for  my 
part  in  that  inspiring  task. 

(Adopted  at  the  3rd  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Future  Farmers  of  America) 

—  a.  a.  — 

A  NEW  HOOK 

DAIRY  HANDBOOK  AND  DIC¬ 
TIONARY,  a  valuable  new  book,  has 
just  come  to  my  desk.  It  is  written 
by  Professor  J.  H.  Frandsen,  Emeritus 
Head,  Department  of  Dairy  Industry 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  In 
it  are  over  900  pages  of  information 
about  dairying,  collected  from  many 
sources.  The  book  was  published  by 
J.  H.  Frandsen,  Amherst,  Mass.,  and 
can  be  purchased  for  $9.75. — H.L.C. 


WE  NEED  STRONG 
ORGANIZATION  S 


1FEEL  that,  by  and  large,  farmer- 
owned  and  farmer-  controlled  organi¬ 
zations  are  doing  an  excellent  job  with 
their  members. 


As  a  farmer,  I  believe  that  we  are 
doing  a  miserable  job  of  expressing  our 
grass  roots  sentiment  to  our  leaders 
and  officers.  There  is  altogether  too 
much  indifference  and  “let  someone  else 
do  it”  attitude  among  us  as  farmers. 

I  have  ‘heard  some  talk  that  there 
should  be  a  limit  to  the  length  of  office 
in  farm  organizations.  I  believe  this 
should  be  determined  on  the  local  level. 
If  there  are  enough — and  I  believe  in 
most  cases  there  are  capable, \interested ' 
individuals  who  are  willing  to  give  of 
their  time  to  farm  organization  work 
some  sort  of  a  rotation  program  which, 
will  give  as  many  members  as  prac¬ 
ticable  an  insight  into  the  workings  of 
an  organization,  will  work  wonders  for 
that  organization.  An  informed  mem¬ 
ber  is  a  good  member. 

Farmers  and  farm  organizations  have 
a  tremendous  job  to  do  in  the  field  of 
public  relations.  I  have  often  thought 
that  a  full-time  public  relations  expert 
hired  by  some  of  the  larger  co-ops 
would  be  an  excellent  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Such  a  person  could  do  much  to 
counteract  adverse  publicity  given 
farmers  by  the  press. 


For  example,  screaming  headlines 
Proclaiming  milk  going  up  1  to  2  cents 
Per  quart  because  of  increased  price  to 
farmers,  but  never  any  headlines  tell- 
Wg  the  consumer  farm  price  of  milk 
hrops  more  than  2  cents  from  January 
to  June  each  year.  Also  headlines  stat¬ 
es  cost  of  living  index  up  several 
points  due  to  increase  in  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  prices — but  no  mention 
°f  the  millions  loss  suffered  by  southern 
farmers  as  result  of  frosts  which 
caused  prices  to  go  up. 

Certainly,  membership  participation 
ls  the  great  need  of  farm  organiza¬ 
tions.  We  should  not  only  support  them 
by  using  them,  we  should  also  attend 
Meetings  and  participate  in  annual 
Meetings.  I  know  that  some  of  the  fin¬ 
est  times  I  can  recall  have  been  at  com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  annual  meetings,  store 
hoard  and  policy-making  meetings. 

Marshall  Minot ,  Pulaski,  New  York 


THE  INDEPENDENT  LIFE 

.  .  .  and  the  hope  of  the  future 

doubled  since  1940.  Farm  homes  equal  cit^  homes 
in  convenience  and  comfort.  More  than  ever  this  is 
the  independent  life. 

But  .  .  .  today’s  new  tyrannies  enslave  the  old 
world.  In  more  than  one  nation  farm  production  is 
rigidly  and  completely  controlled.  Farmers  are  la¬ 
borers  for  the  state — told  where  to  work,  what  to 
produce,  where  to  live,  what  to  have  for  living.  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  in  America  the  farmer  is  still 
individual  and  independent.  For  in  him  is  one  of  the 
surest  hopes  for  the  preservation  of  our  free 
America. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 

Serving  47,000  New  York  Farms 


Adventuring  sailors  may  have  discovered  this 
country.  Merchants  may  have  platted  its  Main 
Street.  But  the  farm  folk  settled  it  from  sea  to  sea, 
from  lakes  to  gulf. 

Many  of  those  first  American  farmers  were  escap¬ 
ing  old  world  tyranny  and  oppression — many  were 
seeking  liberty  to  worship  as  they  wished  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  as  they  willed. 

The  pioneer  stumps  are  long  since  gone  from  the 
fields,  horse  labor  is  replaced  by  horsepower,  muscle 
work  in  barn  and  house  is  replaced  with  tireless 
electricity.  Farm  production  per  man  hour  has 
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other 


IKE  SO  MANY  other  times  in 
our  history,  America  is  in  a 
double-edged  crisis.  Abroad, 
we  could  he  embroiled  in  an- 
world  war  which  might  end 


everything.  At  home,  we  face  ruin 


from  big  government,  socialism,  infla¬ 
tion  and  taxes.  We  have  muddled 
■through  other  critical  times  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  but  I  have  wondered  in  reading 
about  it  how  we  managed  to  survive. 
It  must  be  that  God  was  with  us  and 
for  us.  But  we  mav  trv  Him  too  far 


The  budget  bureau  also  reports  that 
spending  for  the  fiscal  year  beginnin 
the  first  of  July  will  soar  to  over  $79 
billion.  $7  billion  above  the  actual 
■  outlays  last  year.  Yes,  I  said  billions 


and  He  mav  lose  patience. 


Do  You  Qualify? 


Whether  or  not  we  weather  our  pres¬ 
ent  crises  and  whether  or  not  God  con¬ 
tinues  to  see  us  safely  through  de¬ 
pends  almost  entirely  on  ourselves,  on 
how  we  act  as  a  nation  and  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  In  short,  both  our  national 
and  our  individual  safety  depend  on 
what  kind  of  citizens  we  are. 


and  have  gone  far  down  the  wrong 
road.  Can  we  retrace  our  steps  and  re¬ 
store  the  great  principles  that  cost  our 
fathers  so  much  in  blood,  tears  and 
sacrifices?  Can  we  muddle  through  as 
we  have  so  many  times  in  our  past 
history?  Will  God  continue  to  go  with 
us  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals? 


Think  for  a  moment,  what  is  a  good 
Citizen?  What  are  the  qualifications? 
How  do  you  measure  up?  Are  you  a 
good  citizen  ? 

Hugh  Cosline  and  I  used  to  think 
that  we  had  the  qualifications  of  an 
outstanding  citizen  well  in.  mind  when 
we  went  to  see  a  man  who  had  been 
nominated  for  a  Master  Farmer. 


1  am  optimistic.  The  answers  to 
these  questions  can  he  a  positive  Yes 
hut  the  answers  depend  upon  more  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility  as  citizens  than 
most  pf  us  have  been  showing  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  We  want  the  easy, -soft  life. 
We’re  smothering  in  our  own  feather 
beds.  Too  many  of  us  want  more  and 


more  for  less  in  work  and  sacrifice. 
We  have  forgotten  the  truth  our  fath¬ 
ers  knew  so  well :  that  God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.  So  we  constantly 
demancj  services  of  government  that 
we  should  do  for  ourselves  either  as 
individuals  or  in  our  organizations. 
Then  we  wonder  and  complain  about 
laws  and  regulations  that  destroy  our 
liberties. 


not  millions.  No  one  knows  how  much 
a  billion  is.  Income  of  the  Federal 
government  will  drop  to  $67  billion 
making  it  impossible  anywhere  near 
to  keep  expenses  within  income.  How 
long  would  any  individual  or  an) 
business  last  financially  if  expense? 
constantly  exceeded  income?  A  gov¬ 
ernment  can  do  it  by  ruining  its  citi¬ 
zens  with  taxes. 

The  situation  in  the  state  of  New 
York  is  no  better.  Reports  from  Al¬ 
bany  indicate  that  the  state  budget  for 
the  coming  year  will  reach  a  record 
$2  billion.  The  result  is  that  both  state 
and  federal  taxes  will  continue  to 
jump  and  they  are  already  beyond  the 


ruinous  stage. 


IT  IS  INSANE 


D  EPORTS  from  Washington  fore- 
^■cast  a  deficit  of  $12,223,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1st. 
That’s  the  highest  since  World  War  II. 


I  can't  believe  that  the  American 
people  want  to  sit  idly  by  and  watch 
the  government  spendthrifts  ruin  us 


all.  The  1  nited  Stales  government  now 


We  looked  first  to  see  what  kind  of 
a  farmer  and  business  man  the  candi¬ 
date  was.  Did  he  have  the  ability  to 
work  and  to  manage  so  as  to  make  a 
good  living  for  his  family?  Personal¬ 
ly*  I  put  great  emphasis  on  the  value 
of  work.  I  think  that  two-thirds  of  the 
trouble  with  juvenile  delinquency  is 
the  fact  that  young  people  don’t  have 
opportunity  enough  to  work  the  v\ay 
most  of  my  generation  did  when  v  e 
were  young.  So,  whether  a  man  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  or  some  other  oc¬ 
cupation,  we  expect  him  to  be  a  good 
worker  and  a  good  manager  excellent 
in  his  trade  or  profession. 

But  a  man  or  woman  can  excell  in 
business,  in  a  trade  or  profession  and 
still  not  be  a  good  citizen.  Hugh  and 
I  found  many  candidates  for  the  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmer  honor  who  were  good 
farmers  but  who  lacked  other  essen¬ 
tial  qualifications  that  make  a  man. 
A  good  citizen  pays  attention  to  his 
citizenship  duties.  He  takes  an  active 
part  in  his  farm  organizations,  in  the 
management  of  his  school  affairs,  and 
in  the  nomination  and  election  of  his 
political  representatives. 

On  this  page,  some  time  back.  1 
wrote  a  story  about  my  friend.  Mr. 
Harry  Trapp  of  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  who  is 
over  one  hundred  years  old.  Until  the 
last  year  or  so,  Mr.  Trapp  had  voted 
in  every  election  without  a  single  ex¬ 
ception  since  he  was  twenty-one.  in 
other  words,  80  times  in  80  years! 


But  there’s  more  to  being  a  good 
citizen  than  voting  or  taking  part  in 
political  affairs  in  spite  of  their  very 
great  importance.  A  good  citizen  not 
only  provides  for  his  family  financial¬ 
ly,  but  what  is  equally  important,  he 
and  his  wife  provide  an  attractive  en¬ 
vironment  for  their  growing  children.. 
As  a  father,  he  will  never  be  too  busy 
to  help  his  children  with  understand¬ 
ing  counsel,  and  he  will  give  them  the 
cofnfort  and  security  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonality. 

Now  we  have  passed  the  crossroads 
in  our  national  and  personal  affairs 


The  American  Way  of  Life 


v 


To  Mainlain  The  American  Way  Of  Life  And  Pass  It  Intact  To 

. 

Succeeding  Generations  Is  The  Responsibility  Of  Every  True  American 


Drawing:  Courtesy  Freedom’s  Foundation 


operates  100  types  of  business.  It  is 
the  largest  electric  power  producer 
the  largest  lender,  the  largest  borrow-| 
er,  the  largest  landlord,  the  largest! 
warehouse  operator,  the  largest  ownerl 
of  grain,  and  the  largest  shipowner.! 
The  government  is  also  the  largest! 
operator  in  the  insurance  business. 


’All  of  this  means  that  Ave  are  al  l 
ready  a  socialistic  nation.  It  means! 
that  free  enterprise  which  has  meant  I 
so  much  to  boys  and  girls  of  every  I 
generation  in  the  past  is  now  on  theT 
way  out. 

What  can  you  do,  you  ask?  You,  the 
people,  still  have  the  power  to  throw 
the  political  slenders  out.  In  a  few 
weeks,  there’s  an  election  coming  up. 
Will  you  stay  home  and  yell  about 
what  happens  to  your  country  and  to 
you,  or  will  you  take  an  interest  in  the 
candidate  and  vote  for  the  ones  that 
will  help  stop  some  of  this  insane 
spending? 


EASTMAN’S  (HESTNIJT 

J  IMMY  DAVIS,  son  of  Stub  Davis 

who  is  well  known  to  thousands  of 
farm  folks,  was  late  for  school  one 
day.  When  the  teacher  asked  him  why.  | 
he  said  it  was  a  long  story.  But  she  in¬ 
sisted  on  knowing  so  here’s  what  he 
told  her. 

“Last  night,”  he  said,  “it  was  so  hot  I 
that  Pop  slept  in  a  short  shirt.  In  the  I 
middle  of  the  night,  Mom  wakened  I 
him  to  tell  him  there  was  someone  in  j 
our  henhouse  stealing  our  chickens.  I 
/So  without  stopping  to  dress,  P°P 


grabbed  his  old  shotgun,  rushed  out 


to  the  henhouse,  and  pointed  his  gun 
in  the  open  door.  Then  he.  shouted, 
‘Come  out  of  there  before  1  shoot.  | 
His  shouting  woke  up  our  dog,  old 
Rover,  and  he  came  running  up  behind 
Pop  and  put  his  cold  nose  on  Pops 
bare  leg.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  teacher,  “but  wha> 
has  all  this  got  to  do  with  your  being 
late  for  school?” 

“Well,”  said  Jimmy,  “Pop,  Morn- 
and  us  kids  have  been  picking  an° 


dressing  the  hens  ever  since. 
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Just  Arrived  from  Switzerland 

MULTI-PROTECTED  WATCH 


UNBREAKABLE 
MAINSPRING  I 


For  Men  of  Action 


Reg.  $17.98 


plus  10% 
Federal  Tax 


THORESEN  UNLIMITED  GUARANTEE 


Repairs  on  the  watch,  if  needed,  abso¬ 
lutely  FREE.  Never  a  charge  for  labor. 
Handling,  Adjusting,  Oiling,  Parts,  if 
necessary,  at  modest  cost.  This  guaran¬ 
tee  is  good— NOT  for  only  90  days  or 
one  year— but  for  the  LIFETIME  of  this 
firm.  Thorescn  really  backs  its  watchesl 


9  SUPER  FEATURES! 


★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 


Unbreakable  Mainspring 
Shock  Protected 
Water  Resistant 
Unbreakable  Crystal 
Sweep  Second  Hand 


Raised  Luminous  Dial 
Smart  New  Fashion 
Gift  Boxed 
Unlimited  Guarantee 
Exclusive  of  Parts 


/ 


Can  Your  Present 
Watch  Pass  These 
Torture'  Tests? 


Would  you  dare  to  put  your  present  watch  thru  the  tor¬ 
ture  tests  shown  here?  Most  ordinary  Watches  would  be 
ruined  beyond  repair.  Yet  this  new  MULTLPROTECTED 
WATCH  went  thru  all  these  killing  tests  without  any 
noticeable  damage.  In  fact,  this  MULTI-PROTECTED 
WATCH  will  continue  to  give  dependable  service  long 
after  ordinary  watches  stop  ticking.  Get  yours  now  at 
Our  new,  deeply  reduced  price. 


DEEP  FROZEN! 

This  MULTI-PROTECTED 
Watch  was  actually  frozen 
in  a  cake  of  ice  for  24 
hours.  When  thawed,  it 
kept  on  giving  dependable 
time. 


OVEN  BAKED! 


This  amazing  timepiece 
was  oven  baked  for  one 
full  hour  yet  ran  as  usual. 
Would  you  dare  try  this  on 
an  ordinary  watch? 


Now  yours  at  an  incredibly  low  price— the  totally  modern 
watch  for  today’s  active  he-men— the  watch  that  gives  you 
seven  of  the  greatest  horological  advances  of  this  century. 
Multi-protected!  It  withstands  rough  handling  and  abuse  that 
would  ruin  many  a  costly  watch.  Engineered  to  give  dependable 
time  in  all  climates,  in  the  tropical  heat  of  the  Sahara  as  well 
as  in  the  forbidding  cold  of  Byrd’s  Little  America.  Now  you  can 
own  this  handsome  watch  for  only  7.89  with  the  special  dis¬ 
count  coupon.  You  save  $10.00  from  its  former  retail  price. 

Latest  Scientific  Safeguards 
Not  Found  in  Ordinary  Watches 

Many  fine  watches  selling  for  upwards  of  $75  don’t  give  you 
the  many  scientific  safeguards  built  into  this  handsome  watch. 
Yes,  millions  of  ordinary  watches  today  don’t  have  even  ONE, 
much  less  all  of  these  scientific  safeguards.  That’s  why  watch¬ 
makers  are  ever  busy  repairing  watches.'  That’s  why  they  can 
command  big  prices  even  for  minor  repairs,  earning  as  much  as 
$20.00  in  a  single  hour!  Yes— you  can  be  charged  a  dollar  for 


MAIL  COUPON!  PROMPT  DELIVERY!  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 
THORESEN,  Inc.,  Dept.  342-L,  535  Water  Street,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 
Rush  the  Items  checked  below  on  10-day  home  trial. 

My  Money  back  if  I'm  not  satisfied. 

O  No.  221  Regular  Model  with  leather  strap  $7.98  plus 

80c  Federal  tax.  Total:  $8.78 

O  No.  22 ID  Deluxe  Model  with  Metal  Expansion  Band, 

$9.98  plus  $1 .00  Federal  tax.  $10.98 

□  Check  or  money  order  enclosed.  Send  postage-paid. 

□  Send  C.O.D.  plus  C.O.D.  fee,  postage  and  insurance 
costs.  (Enclose  $1  deposit.) 

□  No.  938  Waterman  Pen  &  Pencil  Set  $1  1 .99 

print  V 

NAME . 

/ 

ADDRESS .  . . . . . . 

TOWN  OR 

CITY  &  ZONE . STATE . 

Canadians:  Address  THORESEN.  Ltd..  439  King  Street  West,  Toronto  2B,  OnL 
Reg.  Model  $9.98  duty  paid — Deluxe  Model  $11.98  duty  paid. 

■  ■■■■■■■  ■■■■■■■•■■■■nuHkaamHaHaHnRi 


a  broken  crystal,  four  dollars  for  cleaning,  five  or  six  dollars 
for  a  mainspring.  This  multi-protected  watch  saves  you  plenty 
when  you  buy  it— plenty  in  lower  maintenance  cost,  because 
its  scientific  safeguards  help  protect  it  against  damage  from 
water,  dust,  shock  and  mainspring  trouble.  But  it  has  more- 
much  more  that  sets  it  apart  from  commonplace  watches.  It 
gives  you  a  Trans-Kleer  unbreakable  crystal,  stainless  steel 
screw  back,  Nite-Glo  hands  and  numerals— and  above  all— de¬ 
pendable,  electronically-tested  accuracy. 

Dynamic  He-Man  Styling 

This  multi-protected  watch  is  an  artistic  masterpiece— the 
latest  expression  of  fashion  for  virile  men  of  action— sports¬ 
men,  executives,  doctors,  engineers,  active  workers.  The 
illustration  gives  you  just  an  idea  of  its  fine,  chromed  case, 
the  metal— not  paper— dial  in  sculptured  three  dimensional 
effect  with  raised  figures  and  light  pastel  green  hands.  You’ll 
wear  it  with  pride.  At  work ...  at  play  ...  on  every  social 
occasion! 


WATER  TESTED! 

We  kept  the  watch  in  a 
fish  bowl  for  30  days. 
When  opened  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  dry— proof  of  its 
greater  water  resistance. 


SHOCK  TESTED! 

The  watch  was  jolted  and 
jarred  mechanically  for  3 
hours.  It  was  then  dropped 
25  times  from  a  height  of 
4  feet— without  damage. 


Buy  Direct— Get  More  For  Your  Money! 

Now  you  need  not  spend  $50  or  more  for  a  dependable  watch! 
Buy  NOW  ...  Buy  DIRECT  and  save  yourself  plenty!  Save 
plenty  on  repairs  in  the  years  to  come!  Get  the  watch  that’s 
multi-protected  now!  Of  course  it’s  backed  by  Thoresen’s 
famous  guarantee.  And  remember— you  may  examine  it— wear 
it  10  full  days— test  it  in  every  way.  Your  complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  full  purchase  price  back  quick! 

No.  221  7.98  plus  10%  Fed.  Tax  $8.78  Total.  Deluxe  model  with 
metal  expansion  band  $9.98  plus  $1.00  Federal  tax  $10.98, 
Total.  Order  by  No.  221 D 


52%  DISCOUNT  on  the  new 
Waterman  Pen  &  Pencil  Gift 
Set.  $24.75'  everywhere.  Our 
price:  $11.99.  You  save 
$12.76  on  the  world’s  most 
luxurious,  most  elegant, 
most  wanted  Pen  &  Pencil 
Set.  Perfect  Christmas  gift 
for  dad,  husband,  student. 
Frankly,  the  illustration 
doesn’t  even  hint  at  the 
beauty  of  this  set.  The  pen 
...sleek,  modern,  beautiful 
—with  a  genuine  24  Karat 
Gold  Point  (not  "filled”  or 


"gold  plated"  but  SOLID 
GOLD!).  This  is  Waterman's 
famous  Cartridge  Filled  Pen. 
Comes  with  8  cartridges- 
enougli  ink  for  about  10 
years  of  writing!  You  also 
receive  the  matching  Con¬ 
vertible  "fluid-lead"  pencil 
—writes  like  ink  yet  takes 
pencil  erasures!  Gift  boxed. 
Only  850  in  stock,  limit: 
One  to  a  customer.  No.  938 
Waterman  Pen  &  Pencil  Set. 

(Reg.  $24.75)  $11.99. 


W aterman  14K  Gold  Pen  Point  &  Pencil  Set 


RETAIL  VALUE 
$24.75 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


From  left:  Mrs.  Anna  Schultz,  home  demonstration 
agent,  Mrs.  Donald  Greene,  Mr.  Greene  and 
Russell  Cary,  county  agricultural  agent  discuss 
important  points  to  look  for  in  analyzing  the 
Greenes'  business.  Families  in  Extension's  farm 
and  home  management  program  are  learning 
how  to  use  their  financial  and  production  records 
in  helping  them  make  sound  decisions  for  the 
future. 


ROBERT  AMES  and 
•  JOHN  SPENCER 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


TO  MEET  THE  COMPETITION  AND  CHALLENGE 
OF  THE  CHANGING  TIMES - 


A  Farm  Family  Plans 


Ahead ! 


FARM  subsidies,  higher  milk  prices,  and 
more  labor  saving  machines  will  not 
answer  all  the  problems  of  the  many 
small  farms  in  this  area,  according  to  a 
Madison  County  dairyman. 

“What  we  really  need  is  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  farm  and  home  management 
principles  so  we  can  locate  our  problems  and 
do  more  with  the  resources  at  hand  to  solve 
them,”  says  Donald  Greene  of  Munnsville. 

The  78  acres  owned  by  the  Greene  family 
is  typical  of  the  farms  in  the  Stockbridge 
Valley  area.  It  would  take  care  of  20  cows  and 
a  small  poultry  flock  very  nicely  and,  until 
recently,  giye  them  a  decent  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  “With  agriculture  and  the  rest  of  the 
economy  changing  at  such  a  rapid  pace,  we 
need  to  hustle  to  keep  up  and  get  ahead,” 
remark  the  Greenes. 

The  Greenes,  who  moved  to  this  farm  in 
1943  to  manage  his  mother’s  place  have  had 
to  make  many  adjustments  to  keep  the  farm 
competitive.  They  have  added  cows,  bought 
some  land,  rented  other  acres,  remodeled 
buildings  and  bought  new  equipment.  All  of 
this  to  compete  with  those  who  want  to  stay 
in  farming  and  get  more  satisfaction  out  of 
farm  family  life. 

“Today,  higher  costs  and  greater  risk  in 
agriculture  are  making  us  take  a  serious  look 
at  where  we  stand  and  where  we’re  going  even 
with  a  herd  of  30  cows,”  reports  Mr.  Greene. 
“We  recognize  that  size  alone  isn’t  the  only 
answer  to  success.  We’ve  seen  others  who  are 
doing  a  good  job  on  limited  acres.  A  few  years 
ago,  we  asked  ourselves,  how  do  they  do  it? 
Where  do  we  start  planning  for  the  future?” 

It  was  easy  to  see  the  need  for  more  income, 
the  Greenes  said.  The  question  was  how  to 
get  it.  They  had  several  alternatives  to  con¬ 
sider:  to  do  a  better  job  with  what  they  had, 


increase  the  dairy,  add  on  to  the  poultry  or 
some  combination,  any  one  of  which 
amounted  to  an  expensive  venture.  They 
needed  to  make  sound  decisions  the  first  time. 
With  today’s  high  investment  costs,  trial  and 
error  could  be  disastrous. 

“We  turned  to  the  Extension  Service  for 
advice  when  we  heard  about  the  farm  and 
home  management  program.  It  seemed  tail¬ 
ored  to  meet  our  present  needs.  We  needed 
to  know  what  necessary  changes  had  to  be 
made.” 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  Greenes  and 
more  than  100  other  Madison  County  families 
have  participated  either  formally  or  informal¬ 
ly  in  a  farm  business  management  project.  It 
has  been  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  their 
County  Extension  Service  and  specialists 
from  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell  University. 

County  agricultural  agent  Russell  Cary, 
who  has  pioneered  the  management  program, 
has  worked  in  close  relationship  with  the 
families  in  helping  them  examine  their  busi¬ 
nesses.  This  is  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
see  just  where  their  money  comes  from  and 
where  it  goes.  Also  they  are  able  to  compare 
their  operation  with  other  good  farmers  in 
the  area. 

“We  use  our  records  as  a  tool  in  pinpoint¬ 
ing  the  weaknesses  in  our  operation,”  Mr. 
Greene  says.  “This  has  given  us  a  starting 
point  for  making  improvements.” 

For  example,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greene  found 
that  the  amount  of  milk  sold  per  cow  and  per 
man  was  low,  purchased  feed  costs  were  cut¬ 
ting  too  deeply  into  their  milk  check,  and 
300-500  hens  wasn’t  an  efficient  enterprise  for 
them. 

With  this  information,  they  sat  down  with 
their  Extension  agents  who  taught  them  how 


to  budget  through  the  various  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation;  to  increase  production, 
become  more  efficient,  and  control  costs. 

Project  number  one  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
poultry.  It  was  decided  to  concentrate  on  the 
dairy  before  tackling  another  enterprise. 

Some  of  the  adjustments  already  made  in¬ 
clude:  remodeling  the  dairy  barn,  giving  the 
present  30  cows  more  space,  adding  a  bulk 
tank,  gutter  cleaner,  a  dumping  station  for 
more  efficiency  and  buying  eight  acres  of  ad¬ 
joining  land  to  be  used  in  the  improved  home 
grown  grain  and  roughage  program. 

( Continued  on  Page  17) 


David  Greene  helps  his  father  by  cleaning  the  bulk 
tank  and  doing  other  farm  chores.  Sound  manage¬ 
ment  decisions  essential  in  keeping  abreast  with  the 
changing  times  include  the  making  of  wise  invest¬ 
ments  like  a  bulk  tank  and  keeping  the  younger 
generation  interested  in  farming. 


Extra  Safety  ForYour Family  This  Winter 

% 

% 


SIRES  .  .  •  slotted  traction  units,  slits  in  the  treads,  putting’ 

many  extra  gripping  edges  on  the  road  for  safe,  sure  traction. 

EXTRA  TREAD  DEPTH  .  .  .57  of  an  inch,  deeper  than 

many  of  the  industry’s  leading  winter  tires  —  means  extra  mileage. 

WIDE  TREAD  ...  a  lot  of  gripping  rubber  touching  the  road 
for  safe,  quick  starts  and  stops. 

BIG  TOUGH  SHOULDER  BARS  .  .  .  for  “paddle  wheel” 
action  through  snow  and  mud. 

NO  DRONE  -  .  .  for  all-year-’round  driving. 


Each  fall  G.L.F.  buys  trailer  loads  of  Unico  Tires  to  get  big  volume 
discounts.  These  savings  are  passed  along  to  you. 

Two  examples: 

Redi-Grip,  black,  tube  —  67  x  15  $16.95  plus  tax 

Redi-Grip,  black,  tubeless  —  750  x  14  $19.95  plus  tax 


As  the  weather  turns  snappy  be  sure  you  get  your  car  off  to  a  fast 
start  with  a  G.L.F.  Battery.  Six  and  Twelve  volt  sizes.  Here  are 
four  construction  features  that  make  it  possible  for  G.L.F.  to  give 
such  good  “long-lasting”  guarantees:.  # 

•  Plastoc  cases  are  unbreakable  and  shock-proof. 

•  All  grids  are  interlocked  —  this  prevents  “flake-off” 
which  in  turn  stops  shorts  and  prolongs  battery  life. 

•  Lead  bushings  stop  post  leaks. 

•  Darak  separators  between  the  plates  slows  down 
the  deterioration  of  the  plates. 


There  is  plenty  of  difference  between  batteries.  This  difference 
shows  up  in  length  of  life. 

G.L.F.  Battery  Guarantees:  21-month  up  to  48-month 


UNICO  REDI-GRIP  TIRES 
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Thankfulness 


By  Gladys  Greene 


AFTER  graduating  from  divinity- 
school,  a  young  minister  and  his 
wife  settled  in  a  rural  community 
where  he  divided  his  time  between 
preaching  and  farming.  The  arrival  of 
their  first  child  broug'ht  great  happiness 
to  the  young  couple,  but  because  of  his 
small  salary  and  inexperience  in  farm¬ 
ing  the  minister  found  the  expense  al¬ 
most  insurmountable.  However,  a  pros¬ 
perous  member  of  the  congregation, 
who  realized  the  financial  plight  of  the 
minister,  presented  him  with  a  check 
for  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  presentation  was  made  after  the 
closing  of  prayer  meeting  and,  the  min¬ 
ister  in  expressing  his  gratitude  be¬ 
cause  of  the  gift  exclaimed,  “O  Lord,  I 
thank  thee  for  this  timely  succor.” 


"On  his  way  home,  the  donor  of  the 
two  hundred,  commenting  on  the  min¬ 
ister’s  display  of  thankfulness,  re¬ 
marked  to  his  wife:  “I  didn’t  quite  get 
Ms  meaning  when  he  spoke  of  a  timely 
sucker.  Was  he  talking  about  the 
money,  the  kid  or  me?” 

*  *  * 

Fence  Problems 

By  Edward  L.  Van  Dyke 

FOR  a  period  of  two  weeks,  Farmer 
Baxter’s  Jersey  bull  had  broken 
through  poor  fencing  to  wander  into 
Mr.  Smith’s  yard  across  the  road.  Mr. 
Sipith,  who  worked  in  the  city,  de¬ 
manded  action. 

“See  here,  Baxter,”  said  he,  “either 
you  fix  your  fence  cr  I’m  calling  the 
State  Police!” 

Baxter,  a  highly  devout  man,  looked 


hurt. 


“Why,  the  Lord  won’t  let  that  bull 
hurt  anyone!”  he  protested. 

Smith  wasn’t  reassured. 

‘TU  go  along  with  the  Lord  looking 
after  the  bull  provided  you  look  after 
your  fence,”  said  he.  “Otherwise,  the 
police  are  going  to  look  after  both  of 
you!” 

Sadly  Baxter  shook  his  head.  -“Guess 
I’ll  have  to  fix  the  fence,”  said  he.  < 

*  *  * 

Olil  lloemdary  Markers 


By  Agnes  Ward 

SURVEYING  methods  of  100  or  more 
years  ago  didn’t  include  instruments 
of  mathematical  computation  and  the 
like,  but.  a  man,  those  days,  marking 
off  his  lots  from  his  neighbor’s,  did  a 
hang  up  good  job.  When  he  came  to  a 
sharp  corner  in  marking  the  boundary 
I  line  of  his  farm,  he  used  what  was  at 
hand,  and  put  up  a  pile  of  stones.  This 
showed  exactly  where  the  two  farms 
oarrte  together  and  was  thus  recorded 
for  posterity.  If  there  were  a  change  in 
direction  of  the  line,  like  from  East  to 
West,  a  pile  of  stones  indicated  it. 

Sometimes,  as  happened  in  woodlots 
on  our  neighboring  farm,  two  different 
early  surveyors  would  have  worked 
and  where  each  finished,  there  would 
he  a  pile  of  stones,  not  more  than 
twelve  feet  apart.  In  looking  over  wood 
lots  just  this  month,  my  husband  saw 
Piles  of  stones,  still  standing  just  where 
a  century  or  so  ago  an  original  owner 
had  marked  his  woodlot  from  his 
neig'hbor. 

There  is  one  piece  of  land  near  us 
which  no  accurate  claim  has  been 
•hade  for  over  50  years,  but  in  the 
early  farm  recordings  made  by  the  set¬ 
tlers,  the  parcel  of  land  is  described 
and  proved  to  be  exactly  where  it  is. 

Fences  can  break  down;  iron  pin 
barkers  be  covered  up  through  the 
^ars,  but  it  takes  a  whole  heap  of 
leather  and  exterior  disturbances  to 
destroy  a  good,  rugged  pile  of  stones, 
there’s  any  doubt,  visit  this  woodlot. 


FIRESTONE  FREE  LOANERS 
KEEP  MY  TRACTOR  ROLLING 
WHEN  EVERY  MINUTE  COUNT!! 


says  Harry  Andreesser,  Parkersburg,  Iowa. 


Firestone  Dealer  W.  W.  (Smitty)  Smith  (right)  and  his  employee  Horace  Sheridan  (center)  mount  a  pair  of  "free  loaners”  in  minutes  right  in  the  field  for  Harry  Andreesser. 


Butler  County,  Iowa,  farmers — like  farmers  every¬ 
where  in  the  country — can’t  afford  to  have  tractors 
stand  idle  while  worn  tires  are  retreaded  or  repaired. 
Harry  Andreesser  keeps  his  tractor  working  without 
tire  delays  by  using  new  Firestone  Free  Loaners. 

"  W.  W.  (Smitty^  Smith,  my  Firestone  Dealer  in 
Cedar  Falls,  lets  me  use  brand-new  Firestones  for 
nothing  when  he  retreads  or  fixes  my  old  tires,” 
Mr.  Andreesser  says.  "He  puts  them  on  right  in  the 
field  to  keep  my  tractor  rolling  during  the  busy  days 
when  every  minute  counts.  That’s  the  kind  of  service 
I  really  appreciate.”  * 

Firestone’s  Free  Loaner  Service  is  just  one  of  many 
reasons  farmers  look  to  Firestone  for  farm  tires. 
Another  reason  is  that  Firestone  Rubber-X  is  espe¬ 
cially  compounded  for  farming  conditions  to  add 
new  strength  and  extra  wear  to  farm  tires. 

Visit  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out 
how  Firestone  Rubber-X  and  exclusive  S/F  (Shock- 


Fortified)  cord  help  make  Firestone  farm  tires  last 
extra  long.  Ask  about  the  new  All  Traction  Cham¬ 
pion*  tractor  tire.  And  check  on  the  big  advantages 
of  Firestone’s  Free  Loaner  Service. 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening.  Copyright  1958,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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MAKING  DEMOCRACY  WORK! 

ITIZENS  of  a  country  where  they  cannot 
vote,  or  can  only  vote  “Yes”,  have  no  free¬ 
dom.  Citizens  of  a  country  where  they  can  vote 
but  where  a  sizeable  number  refuse  to  vote,  are 
in  danger  of  losing  the  freedom  they  have! 

It  is  equally  important  to  tell  your  servant — 
government — what  you  want  as  it  is  important 
to  want  action  based  on  sound  economic  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  this  country  voters  still  have,  the  power 
to  change  unsound  government  policies  when  a 
majority  demand  it.  Office  holders  vote  for 
measures  believed  by  them  to  please  the  voters- 
in  the  area  they  represent. 

But  right  now  the  important  action  is  to  vote 
on  November  4! 

PROMOTING  MILK  CONSUMPTION 

j^ECENT  FIGURES  indicate  that  while  U.  S. 

fluid  milk  consumption  has  been  increasing 
it  has  not  kept  up  with  increasing  population. 
For  the  first  half  of  1958,  fluid  milk  use  went  up 
1.3%,  but  during  the  same  period  the  population 
increased  1.75%. 

Occasionally,  figures  like  these  are  quoted  as 
evidence  that  milk  advertising  is  a  waste  of 
money.  Actually,  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  reach 
a  conclusion  would  be  comparative  figures  in 
areas  where  a  milk  promotion  campaign  has 
been  conducted  and  a  similar  area  where  there 
has  been  no  such  advertising.  So  far  as  I  have 
seen  reports,  these  studies  indicate  that  money 
spent  by  dairymen  for  milk  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  is  an  excellent  investment. 

Industry  considers  advertising  as  a  necessary 
expenditure,  and,  if  sales  figures  of  a  particular 
corporation  show  a  decline,  the  conclusion  of 
management  would  almost  certainly  be  that 
more  rather  than  less  money  should  be  invested 
in  promotion. 


it  says.  Always  there  is  increased  respect  for  the 
posting  law  when  there  is  a  conviction  and  fine 
for  trespassing  in  an  area. 

Some  farmers  feel  that  the  law  is  not  enforced 
in  New  York  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Con¬ 
servation  Department  publishes  a  sizable  list  of 
convictions  and  fines  every  month.  They  are 
doing  their  best  to  meet  this  situation,  but  they 
need  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  land- 
owners. 

STIFF  QUESTIONS 

^OCCASIONALLY  I  hear  that  many  of  the 
students  in  high  school  vocational  agriculture 
take  the  course  because  it’s  a  “snap.”  When  you 
get  down  to  brass  tacks,  I  guess  the  ease  or  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  any  course  depends  primarily  on  the 
teacher. 

One  thing  I  do  know,  however,  is  that  a  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  the  Regents  examination  on  com¬ 
prehensive  vocational  agriculture  given  last 
June  would  convince  anyone  of  two  things:  (1) 
that  no  student  who  looks  upon  vo-ag  as  a  snap 
course  could  possibly  pass  the  exam;  (2)  that 
many  practicing  farmers  would  have  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  getting  a  passing  grade  in  it. 
For  example: 

What  are  the  four  basic  principles  that  farmers 
use  to  decide  what  types  of  insurance  coverage 
can  be  justified? 

A  farmer  bought  a  tractor  in  July  ’57  for  $3250. 
At  what  value  should  he  have  inventoried  it  in 
January  ’58?  Justify  your  answer. 

A  two-bottom  plow  leaves  alternate  furrows  as 
a  ridge.  What  causes  this,  and  how  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  corrected? 

Describe  a  specific  problem  of  chemical  weed 
control  for  a  farm  crop  important  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  Include  the  name  of  the  chemical,  rate 
of  application,  time  of  application,  pressure  to 
use,  and  nozzle  spacing. 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  questions  on  the 
exam.  Are  they  easy?  What  do  you  think? 


years  there  has  been  talk  of  getting  together  vol¬ 
untarily,  so  far  without  definite  results. 

In  Pennsylvania  recently  five  producer-owned 
egg  marketing  co-ops  agreed  to  set  up  a  joint 
marketing  association.  The  five  groups  represent 
a  volume  of  a  million  cases  a  year. 

The  move  to  increase  bargaining  power 
through  getting  the  smaller  co-ops  together  isn’t 
a  cure-all,  but,  in  view  of  the  concentrated  pow¬ 
er  of  buyers,  it  certainly  seems  like  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

PLEASE  WRITE 

JpREQUENTLY  at  farm  meetings  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  subscriber  will  greet  me 
with  the  comment:  “I  meant  to  write  you  a  let¬ 
ter  ...”  I  always  wish  he  had.  We  do  get  many 
letters,  but  we  always  welcome  more,  whether 
or  not  they  agree  with  our  editorials  and  articles. 

A  farm  paper  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  its 
readers  unless  its  editors  keep  in  close  touch 
with  developments.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  this  is  through  a  heavy  correspondence  from 
our  readers.  So  let’s  have  more  letters! 

FARM-CITY  WEEK 

rJ"'HE  YEARLY  recognition  of  Farm-City 
Week,  started  by  Kiwanis  International,  has 
great  possibilities  for  good.  The  main  objective, 
of  course,  is  better  understanding  between  food 
producers  and  food  consumers. 

In  that  connection,  I  suggest  certain  points 
where  mutual  understanding  is  important.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  also  that  farm  groups 
participating  in  Farm-City  Week  will  be  miss¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  if  they  concentrate  solely 
on  presenting  their  point  of  view  to  consumers. 
They  should  also  be  ready  with  an  attentive  ear 
to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  consumers’ 
viewpoint. 

In  thinking  and  talking  about  the  consumers’ 
point  of  view,  farmers  could  well  agree  that — 

Reasonable  business  profits  are  essential. 
Bigness  is  not  necessarily  bad. 

High  taxes  hamper  business  quite  as  much  a? 
they  do  farming. 

The  investment  necessary  to  maintain  and  im¬ 
prove  business  and  industry  must  come  from 
capital  investments,  either  through  savings  by 
individuals  or  government  loans. 

Competition  is  keen,  and  if  allowed  to  operate 
will  keep  prices  in  reasonable  adjustment  with 
costs. 


NOT  ALL  SPORTSMEN 

What  can  the  farmers  do  to  protect  themselves 
from  hunters  who  have  no  respect  for  the  law?  The 
last  day  of  last  year’s  deer  season  they  stood  in  the 
road  by  our  buildings  and  shot  three  deer.  The  one 
deer  was  about  300  feet  from  my  parents’  barn,  and 
the  one  who  shot  it  was  in  the  road  when  he  did  it. 
One  of  the  party  stood  in  front  of  my  house  in  the 
road  and  tried  to  shoot  over  my  tractor.  When  my 
wife  ordered  them  out,  they  merely  went  up  the 
road  and  shot  from  there. 

It  seems  they  have  no  respect  for  law.  She  wanted 
to  get  the  license  number,  but  this  was  difficult  to 
do  because  there  was  so  much  dirt  on  it,  and  she 
didn’t  dare  go  out  because  she  was  alone. 

— L.K.,  N.Y. 

^^F  COURSE  it  helps  to  get  the  license  num¬ 
ber  when  possible,  but  without  it  you  can 
still  get  action.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  law  to 
shoot  from  the  road  or  to  shoot  too  close  to 
buildings,  and  the  thing  to  do  is  to  phone  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Game  Warden,  ^State  Troopers, 
or  the  Sheriff’s  office.  Also,  if  hunters  are  on 
posted  property  with  a  gun,  they  are  breaking 
the  law,  and  you  can  call  on  law  enforcement 
officers. 

While  most  sportsmen  are  gentlemen,  there 
are  a  few  who  think  the  law  does  not  mean  what 


CO-OPS  MERGE 

T  HERE  IS  a  growing  feeling  that  many  mar¬ 
keting  cooperatives  are  too  small  to  be  ef¬ 
fective,  and  there  is  talk  about  co-ops  getting 
together. 

For  example,  the  Eastern  States  Farmers  Co¬ 
operative,  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  offered  re¬ 
cently  to  buy  all  the  assets  and  assume  all  the 
liabilities  of  existing  farmer-owned  egg  market¬ 
ing  cooperatives  in  New  England.  For  three 


NOVEMBER 

October’ s  carnival  is  done ; 
Gay  color  has  blown  by. 
November  is  exhibiting 
Tree  etchings  in  the  sky. 

With  gentle,  gifted  artistry, 
November  shows  today 
How  much  of  quiet  elegance 
A  month  can  make  with  gray. 
By  Lee  Avery 


At  the  same  time,  leaders  in  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  should  understand  that: 

Farming  is  a  business. 

Most  farmers,  at  least  in  the  Northeast,  don’t 
want  government  subsidies. 

Insofar  as  government  attempts  to  help  farmers, 
the  main  recipients  of  the  help  actually  are  con¬ 
sumers. 

Farmers  constitute  a  small  but  important  min¬ 
ority  of  the  citizens,  and  that  fair  treatment  of 
them  will  react  to  the  benefit  of  everyone. 
Because  of  the  small  units  of  business  in  farm¬ 
ing,  cooperatives  are  essential  and  should  be  re¬ 
cognized  as  merely  one  way  of  doing  business 
under  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Always,  better  understanding  between  groups 
lessens  the  friction.  Considered  from  this  point 
of  view,  participation  in  Farm-City  Week  can 
be  important. 


They  Say 


The  penalty  for  non-participation  in  politics 
is  to  be  ruled  by  your  inferiors. — Carleton  l- 
Pickett,  Exec.  Sec’y.,  Mass.  Farm  Bureau  Fed., 
Inc. 
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YOUR,  MONEY:  BE  sure  to  vote  November  4.  And  if  you 

live  in  New  York  State,  study  Amendment  No.  2 
and  Propositions  1,  2  and  3  and  decide  how  you  will  vote  before  you  enter 
the  booth.  Most  Upstaters,  we  predict,  will  vote  No,  because  a  Yes  vote 
will  give  the  state  authority  to  go  much  deeper  into  public  housing  at 
taxpayers’  expense. 


MILK:  The  September  uniform  price  to  dairymen  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  Milkshed  has  been  announced  as  $4.81,  compared  to  last 
year’s  September  price  of  $5.03.  The  price  in  August  this  year  was  $4.57. 

Unfortunately,  production  in  the  area  was  4.68%  higher  than  in  September  a 
year  ago,  while  consumption  of  fluid  milk  was  2.85%  below  last  September. 
This  hurts  the  price! 

MACHINERY  COSTS:  Cornell  indicates  that  dairy  farmers  whose  an- 

nual  cost  of  owning  and  operating  equipment 
is  more  than  40%  of  the  machinery  inventory  or  about  $100  per  cow,  might 
well  do  some  studying  to  reduce  costs.  This,  we  emphasize,  includes  all  costs  — 
interest,  depreciation  and  operating  costs. 

CROP  REPORTS:  Compared  to  September  U.  S.  crop  report,  October 

report  indicates  CORN  up  3%,  8%  above  last  year; 
SOYBEANS  up  2%,  19%  above  last  year;  WHEAT  little  changed  from  Sep¬ 
tember  but  53%  above  last  year;  HAY  up  2%,  about  the  same  as  last  year; 
LATE  SUMMER  POTATOES  down  3%,  8%  above  last  year;  FALL  POTA¬ 
TOES  about  the  same  as  September  1,  12%  above  last  year,  APPLES  1%  be¬ 
low  September  1,  6%  above  last  year;  EGGS  PRODUCED  2%  more  than  last 
year  and  16%  above  average;  September  MILK  production  (U.S.)  1%  below  Sep¬ 
tember  ’57,  3%  above  September  average. 

PROCESSING  APPLES:  Western  New  York  apple  growers  selling  to 

processors  are  finding  prices  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Although  the  national  crop  is  only  slightly  larger  than  last  year  (October 
estimate,  125.3  million  bushels;  a  year  ago,  118.5  million)  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  applesauce  carryover  is  22%  and  frozen  slices  about  25%  LESS  than 
last  year,  prices  to  growers  for  processing  apples  are  $2.00  a  cwt.  for  2%  apples, 
$1.50  for  2V2  apples,  and  50c  per  cwt.  for  apples  under  21/2-  A  year  ago  prices 
were  $2.50-$2.75,  $1.75,  and  $1.00-$1.25. 

POTATO  GRARES:  Revised  U.  S.  Standards  for  potatoes  became  ef- 

fective  July  15.  The  U.  S.  Extra  No.  1  no  longer 
exists.  A  new  U.  S.  Fancy  grade  is  similar  to  the  former  U.  S.  Extra  No.  1,  but 
has  higher  requirements  for  maturity,  shape,  and  cleanness,  a  larger  minimum 
size  and  less  tolerance  for  defects. 

However,  where  sacks  branded  U.  S.  Extra  No.  1  were  bought  or  ordered  be¬ 
fore  May  12,  ’58,  they  can  still  be  used.  However,  to  lessen  chances  of  dispute, 
notify  the  buyer  when  the  deal  is  made. 

OLEO:  U-  S.  oleo  production  for  the  first  six  months  of  1958  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  776,110,000  lbs.,  more  than  9%  above  the  same  period 
in  1957.  Per  capita  oleo  consumption  is  predicted  as  8.8  lbs.  for  1958. compared 
to  8.5  lbs.  per  person  for  butter. 
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JUST  THINK  how  nice  this  world 
**  would  be  if  women  acted  logically. 
Us  men  could  get  a  lot  more  done  if, 
when  a  project  is  begun,  we  had 
some  basis  for  a  guess  on  how  our 
spouses  might  assess  our  actions; 
but,  unhappily,  we’re  always  in  the 
dark,  by  gee.  It’s  forty  years  now 
since  I  said  too  much  and  wound  up 
being  wed;  throughout  those  years 
I’ve  tried  to  find  the  key  to  Jane 
Mirandy’s  mind.  Each  time  I’ve 
thought  I  was  about  to  get  the  durn 
thing  figured  out,  she  shifts  the 
gears  that  run  her  brain  and  I  am 
all  at  sea  again. 

For  instance,  all  this  summer 
long,  Mirandy  has  been  going  strong 
’bout  how  it  is  a  shameful  crime  for 
me  to  loaf  from  time  to  time.  When¬ 
ever  I  laid  down  to  snooze  she’d 
jump  on  me  with  loud  abuse;  and  if 
I  tried  to  sneak  away  to  fish  for 
maybe  half  a  day,  that  gal  would 
really  rant  and  rave  ’bout  how  I 
was  a  slothful  knave.  But  lately  I’ve 


worked  quite  a  bit,  and  what  does  my  wife  think  of  it  ?  She  fusses  that  it 
worries  her  ’cause  I  don’t  take  life  easier.  “Remember,  you’re  no  longer 
spry,”  says  she,  and  doesn’t  bat  an  eye. 


Build  Better  Calves  with  Wayne  — the  Feeds  that 


Saved  and  Raised 

Three 

Sets  of  Quints! 


1948:The  Pennsylvania 
Quints— born  near  Quak- 
ertown,  Pa.  All  were  fe¬ 
males.  Theirfirstfeed  was 
Wayne  Calf  Starter.  Fed 
Wayne  32%  and  42%  Dairy 
Feed,  they  had  produced 
22  calves  at  last  report. 


1955:  The  Wayne  Quints 

—born  near  Valley  City, 
Ohio.These  world-famous 
calves  were  saved-and- 
raised  on  Wayne  Calfnip 
Milk  Replacer  and  Wayne 
Calf  Starter.  These  calves 
grew  to  normal  maturity 
and  were  seen  by  millions 
on  TV  and  at  leading  fairs 
and  exhibitions. 


1945:  The  Cornhusker 
Quints— first  5-at-once 
calves  known  to  live.  Born 
near  Fairbury,  Nebr.  these 
4  bulls  and  1  heifer  were 
started  on  Wayne  Calf 
Starter  at  12  days.  They 
were  fed  Wayne  until  mar¬ 
keted  4  years  later. 


. . .  And  here’s  Why 


Feeding  Wayne  Calf  and  Dairy 
Feeds  won’t  guarantee  you  quintu¬ 
plet  calves!  But,  you  can  depend 
upon  these  tested  and  proved  feeds 
to  help  you  save-and-raise  your 
valuable  calves.  That’s  why  more 
and  more  farmers  are  switching  to 
Wayne  for  healthy,  fast-growing 
calves  .  .  .  well-fitted  heifers  .  .  . 
and  real  milk  producing  cows.  From 
calf  to  cow,  here’s  how— 

Wayne  Calfnip  Milk  Replacer: 

Saves-and-raises  smooth,  growthy 
calves.  Looks  like  milk  but  gives  up 
to  20%  better  gains.  Contains  a  spe¬ 
cial  antibioticto  help  prevent  scours 
—also  ideal  for  pigs,  puppies, 
lambs,  and  other  small  animals. 


Wayne  Calf  Starter:  Starts  calves 
off  smoothly  on  dry  feed  at  an  early 
age.  Makes  amazing  gains  at  low 
feed  cost. 

Wayne  Fitting  Ration:  Puts  dry 
cows  and  heifers  in  top  condition 
for  calving  and  heavy  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  In  Wayne  Research  tests,  well- 
fitted  Holsteins  produced  16%  more 
milk  than  when  not  fitted. 

Wayne  16%,  32%,  42%,  and  Sweet 
Bulky:  Fourfeeds  designed  to  meet 
your  specific  need,  whether  you  are 
long  or  short  on  grain  ...  or  have 
good  or  poor  roughage.  Choose  the 
one  that  will  help  you  achieve  maxi¬ 
mum  production  from  your  home¬ 
grown  grains.  And,  at  low  cost! 


For  complete  details,  see  your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer 


ALLIED  MILLS ,  INC.,  Builders  of  TOMORROW’S  Feeds  .  .  .  TODAY l 
Executive  Office! :  Chicago  6,  III.  Service  Office* :  Fort  Wayne  1 ,  Indiana 
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Fast-acting  BOVITRIN* 
from  Merck  contains 
prednisolone  21-phosphate 

2,000  times  more  soluble 
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than  similar  Ingredients 
of  all  other  mastitis 
products 
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THE  MERCK  MARGIN  OF  SURETY 


Up  to  now,  all  mastitis  preparations  have  had  one 
important  failing  which  has  limited  their  effective¬ 
ness.  While  containing  the  necessary  amounts  and 
types  of  various  germ-destroying  antibiotics,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  fully  overcome  the  barrier 
created  by  acute  inflammation.  Result:  these  anti¬ 
biotics  cannot  diffuse  rapidly  enough  through  the 
tissues  to  carry  their  benefits  to  the  entire  area 
affected.  And  even  the  most  effective  antibiotics  are 
powerless  against  bacteria  they  cannot  reach. 

New  strides  in  solubility.  Today,  however,  a  truly 
advanced  mastitis  product  heralds  a  whole  new  era 
in  the  treatment  of  this  costly  disease :  new  Bovitrin 
from  Merck.  The  only  mastitis  preparation  contain¬ 
ing  remarkable  prednisolone  21-phosphate  — vastly 
more  soluble  than  similar  substances  in  other  mas¬ 
titis  ointments.  Thus,  Bovitrin  : 

1  speedily  relieves  the  inflammation  barrier; 

2  diffuses  rapidly  through  udder  tissues; 

3  carries  the  vital  antibiotics  to  remote  pockets 
of  infection; 

4  helps  get  cows  back  on  full  production  faster 
by  reducing  swelling  and  the  formation  of  scar 
tissue. 

Broad  spectrum  of  antibiotic  effectiveness.  The 

antibiotics  in  Bovitrin  go  to  work  at  once  to  destroy 
the  organisms  primarily  responsible  for  profit-rob¬ 
bing  mastitis.  These  antibiotics  include: 

Procaine  penicillin  —  effective  against  the 
“strep”  and  “staph”  organisms  which  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  up  to  95%  of  outbreaks. 
Dihydrostreptomycin  sidfate— effective  against 
the  gram-negative  bacteria  including  E.  coli. 
Neomycin  —  effective  against  even  the  patho¬ 
gens  which  are  usually  highly  resistant  to  other 
antibiotics. 

Easy-to-use,  handy  tubes.  Single-dose  tubes  of 
Bovitrin  are  available  individually  or  in  the  eco¬ 
nomical  24-pack.  Both  are  easily  stored,  always 
ready  for  use. 

Good  practice  and  prevention.  Nothing  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  can  do  a  better  job  for  you  in  reducing  the  inci- 
1  dence  of  mastitis  than  improved  herd  management. 
However,  should  mastitis  strike,  there  is  no  more 
effective,  faster-acting  preparation  than  Bovitrin 
to  control  possible  losses.  And,  as  with  any  disease, 
it  is  also  wise  to  consult  your  veterinarian  for  accu¬ 
rate  diagnosis  and  advice. 

Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chemical  Division,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


NEW  MASTITIS  OINTMENT  EMPLOY 
DRUG  TO  BOOST  ANTIBIOTIC 
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This  New  York  State  team  won  top  honors  in  4-H  Poultry  Judging  Contest  at  NEPPCO. 
From  left:  Don  Terhune,  17,  Delmar;  Nancy  Stone,  17,  McGraw;  Mary  Ellen  Stanton,  17, 


Scipio  Center,  and  Barbara  Nash,  16,  Westmoreland,  all  New  York.  The  team  not  only 
placed  first  in  competition  with  eight  other  state  groups,  but  won  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  places  with  individual  scoring  honors. 

Smith  President  of  NEPPCO; 
New  York  4-H  Team  Wins 


I - IRNEST  F.  SMITH,  JR.,  of  Ken¬ 

ton,  Del.,  was  elected  president 

| _ I  of  the  Northeastern  Poultry 

Producers  Council  (NEPPCO) 
at  the  organization’s  annual  meeting 
in  conjunction  with  its  21st  exposition 
at  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


Ellicott  City,  Md.;  Ralph  L.  Davis,  New 
Preston,  Conn.;  William  A.  Silva,  Jr., 
Marion,  Mass.;  Alston  C.  Shipe,  Ma¬ 
thias,  W.  Va.;  Bruce  Cauthorn,  Ash¬ 
land,  Va.;  Anthony  Cerami,  Montville, 
N.  J.;  Peter  E.  Edgecomb,  Limestone, 
Maine,  and  Robert  Stamp,  Cranston, 


Smith  replaces  Harold  P.  Klahold, 
of  Preston,  Md.,  president  for  the  past 
two  years.  The  new  president  is  former 
vice-president  of  the  14-state  produc¬ 
ers’  organization. 

Warren  W.  Hawley,  III,  of  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  is  new  first  vice-president.  Rus¬ 
sell  Sturtevant,  Halifax,  Mass.,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  James  C.  Weisel,  Rosemont, 
N.  J.,  treasurer,  were  re-elected. 

A  new  director-at-large  to  the  board 
is  Robert  E.  Thurrell,  of  East  Wolfe- 
boro,  N.  H.  Klahold  and  Andrew  E. 
Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  were  re-elected  as 
directors-at-large.  Klahold  will  serve 
on  the  executive  committee  during 
1959. 

Klahold  was  recipient  at  NEPPCO’s 
annual  banquet  of  a  special  citation  for 
devoted  service,  and  received  also  a 
gold,  engraved  wrist  watch  from  the 
organization. 

David  Redding,  a  young  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  poultry  farmer  who  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  on  his  father’s  250-acre 
farm  for  the  past  four  years,  was 
named  as  the  NEPPCO-F.F.A.  Star 
Poultry  Farmer  of  the  Northeast. 

State  winners  competing*'  for  the 
northeastern  title  were:  Allen  Walton, 
Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio;  Leo  Rowe,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.;  Herbert  Streakor,  Jr.,’ 


R.  I. 

A  pert  White  Leghorn  hen  owned  by 
Darby  Leghorn  Farm,  Somerville, 
N.  J.,  was  the  nation’s  “queen  of  the 
roost’’  when  she  was  crowned  with 
poultrymen’s  coveted  Hen-of-the-Year 
Award. 

In  addition  to  ,  selecting  the  Hen-of- 
the-Year,  judges  also  picked  the  top 
bird  in  three  additional  breed  classifi¬ 
cations.  Harco  Orchards  and  Poultry 
Farms,  S.  Easton,  Mass.,  took  first 
places  in  both  the  Rhode  Island  Red 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  divisions, 
while  J.  J.  Warren,  N.  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  was  first  for  crossbreds  of  all 
descriptions  with  a  Production  Barred 
Cross  bird. 

Two  Pennsylvania  hatcheries  swept 
top  honors  in  the  annual  Egg-to-Chick 
Show.  In  the  Meat  Division  Hubbard 
Farms,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  emerged 
as  the  top  winner  with  a  Cornish  Cross 
entry  that  scored  89.43  points. 

In  the  Egg  Division  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion’s  trophy  went  to  DeKalb  York 
Hatchery,  York,  Pa.,  for  their  entry  of 
DeKalb  3.21’s  that  scored  93.31  points. 
Only  a  hair’s  breadth  behind  was  an¬ 
other  Keystone  Stater  - —  Burling’s 
Hatchery,  Oxford^  Pa.,  with  an  entry 
of  White  Leghorns  that  scored  92.47 
points. 


New  officers  of  NEPPCO  partake  in  the  age-old  symbol  of  unity  of  purpose.  From  left: 
Bussell  Sturtevant,  Halifax,  Mass.,  secretary;  Ernest  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  Kenton,  Del.,  presi- 
dent;  James  C.  Weisel,  Rosemont,  N.  J.,  treasurer;  Warren  W.  Hawley,  III,  Batavia, 
N-  Y.,  first  vice  president,  and  Harold  P.  Klahold,  Preston,  Md.,  past  president. 


Oil,  dm! 

SHE  NEEDN’T  HAVE  SUPPED 


BARN 
CALCITE 


BARN  CALCITE 
helps  prevent  slips  and  falls 

“Slipping”  accidents  cost  money,  and  needn’t  hap¬ 
pen.  Help  prevent  them  by  spreading  a  thin  layer 
of  Lime  Crest  Bam  Calcite  on  your  dairy  barn 
floor.  In  that  way,  you  give  your  cows  sure  footing  .  .  .  not  only  pre¬ 
vent  accidents  but  avoid  nervousness  that  can  reduce  milk  let-down. 


Barn  Calcite  also  helps  keep  your  barn  clean  and  adds  to  the  fertilizer 
value  of  manure. 


It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays  to  use  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite. 


See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


Build  only  one  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  an 
average  of  once  every  12  hours?  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burns 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are  as¬ 
sured  of  safe,  'round-the-clock  heat  at  a 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See  your 
Ashley  dealer  today. 

Only  Offers 

These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Patented  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors 
Dealerships  Available  in  Some  Areas 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 


Over  3,000  Sold 
Models — 15 


From  One  City.  Available  in  15 
Prices.  We  Prepay  Freight. 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  z-17,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


Mr. 


says  "Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  -  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

NEW  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS  FOR  U/L  MASTER 
LABEL 

Phone  or  write  for  Literature  and  Estimates 

INDEPENDENT  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC.  Dept.  AA 

127  NO.  LAKE  AVENUE  ALBANY.  N.  Y.  4-4149 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


(664)  8 

Level  cut  every  round 


JAM  E  SWAY 
VOLUMATIC  SILO 
UNLOADER 


precision  stability  through  3 -point  suspension 


POWER  CIRCLE  DRIVE 

Rugged  sprocket  meshing 
with  gear  ring  provide  100% 
positive  silage  delivery 
every  second.  Single 
motor  doesn’t  depend 
on  silage,  surface 
for  t  radioman? 


QUICK  TAKE-DOWN 


..  ,  ,  tough,  time-'? 

consuming  labor.  Two  men 
with  2  wrenches  knock 
down,  move,  reassemble 
this,  unloader  in  less: 
than  a  half  day.-'j* 


I 

I 

» 

4^5®! 


TOP  UNLOAD 
HIGH-MOISTURE  CORN 
fow  cos t  —  high  vo/ume-;flj| 
Jamesway  Volumatic)'' 
through  wet  corn  ev 
—  no  fluffed  surface 
out  or  spoil  —  chi 
it  direct  to  feed 
bins  or  bunks. 


Power  Circle  Drive 

* 

assures  full  capacity 
on  every  cut 

ONE-DOLLAR-A-DAY  TAKES  BACKACHES 
AWAY!  Just  a  small  down  payment  and 
$l-a-day  delivers  a  Jamesway  Volumatic 
Unloader  to  your  door  .  .  .  with  the  top¬ 
flight  engineering  that  gives  Jamesway  a 
bigger  performance  edge.  Three-point  sus¬ 
pension  guarantees  plumb -line-straight 
hang  —  cuts  level-true  through  toughest 
silage,  grass  or  corn.  Teamed  with  Power 
Circle  Drive,  auger  doesn’t  “sink”  in  the 
soft  spots  —  slices  razor-sure  through 
hard  packed  or  frozen  silage.  Jumbo  fan 
tumbles,  aerates,  fluffs  fresh-cut  silage 
into  an  extra-palatable,  high-production 
feed  cattle  really  take  to.  Yet  just  a 
.single  motor  powers  the  entire  unit. 
Whether  your  silo  is  12  feet  or  twenty, 
Jamesway  Volumatic  adapts  easily  to  a 
wall-cleaning  precision  fit. 

See  y<?ur  Jamesway  dealer  for  the  low- 
cost,  high-capacity,  quick  delivery  Volu¬ 
matic  silo  story  or  write  JAMES  MEG. 
CO.,  Dept.  AG- 118,  c^o  your  nearest  di¬ 
vision  office  listed  below. 

SU-l-8 


Jame  sway 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  #  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Los  Angefes  63,  Calif. 


Angeies 

FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORING 

FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


® 


Ventilation 


Stalls  and  Stanchions 


A  hitch  for  mounting  im¬ 
plements  offers  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  quick  hitch¬ 
ing  and  easier  handling 
.  .  .  lower-cost  machines 
.  .  .  and  improved  trac¬ 
tion.  When  you  need  a 
conventional  drawbar  for 
a  trailing  load,  it's  a 
simple  matter  to  slip  one 
in  position. 


American  Agriculturist,  November  1,  1958 


tractor 

For  Mounted  Implements 


By  THOMAS 

OUNTED  equipment  offers  you 
many  advantages,  and  designers 
are  constantly  working  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  integral 
approach.  In  deciding  whether  you 
should  use  it,  you  must  consider  what 
kind  of  a  job  the  equipment  does,  and 
whether  the  advantages  outweigh  the 
disadvantages — for  you! 

When  tractors  first  began  replacing 
horses,  they  were  used  to  pull  the  ma¬ 
chines —  as  horses  did.  For  many  years, 
most  of  the  “tractor  implements”  were 
really  only  “beefed  up”  horse  machines 
— trailing  plows,  for  instance.  The  idea 
of  mounting  equipment  directly  upon 
the  tractor  really  began  to  come  into 
widespread  acceptance  when  cultivat¬ 
ing  shifted  from  the  horse  age  to  the 
tractor  age.  Since  then,  the  mounting 
idea  has  been  applied  to  many  other 
implements. 

There  are  many  advantages  to 
mounting  implements  —  they  are  easy 
to  hitch,  transport,  and  operate  .  .  .  and 
they  are  economical  because  wheels  and 
some  carrying  framework  can  be  elim¬ 
inated.  A  four-bottom  trailing  plow,  for 
instance,  costs  25%  more  than  a  four- 
bottom  mounted  plow  which  has  identi¬ 
cal  construction,  clearances,  and  bot¬ 
toms.  In  addition,  a  good  weight-trans¬ 
fer  system  can  add  enough  traction  to 
control  slippage  without  wheel  weights 
...  or  at  least  reduce  the  number  of 
weights  needed. 

Disadvantages 

There  are  disadvantages  too.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  big  tractor  can  pull  a  wider 
disk  harrow  than  it  can  carry,  so  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  make  full  use  of 
its  power  with  fully-mounted  equip¬ 
ment.  The  solution  here  may  be  to  use 
a  semi-mounted  machine,  such  as  is 
being  done  with  larger  plows  and  disk 
harrows. 

Another  disadvantage  is  that  while 
weight-transfer  is  fine  for  a  suction- 
type  implement,  such  as  a  plow  or  a 
subsoiler,  it’s  a  different  story  for  a 
disk  harrow,  which  depends  upon 
weight  to  do  its  job.  When  you  start 
lifting  up  on  a  disk  harrow  to  get  more 
traction,  you  begin  decreasing  its 
effectiveness,  so  the  end-result  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  compromise  between  best 
possible  work  and  the  convenience  of 
eliminating  wheel  weights. 

There  is  no  magic  to  mounted  equip¬ 
ment.  Weight  which  is  “transferred”  to 
the  rear  wheels  must  come  from  some¬ 
where,  and  with  a  plow,  for  example, 
when  the  hydraulic  system  lifts  so 
much  that  it  “picks  up”  the  weight  of 
the  plow  .  .  .  plus  the  weight  of  the  soil 
resting  upon  the  bottoms  .  .  .  and  when 
it  also  overcomes  the  “suction”  due  to 
the  'Shape  of  the  plow  bottoms,  it’s 
going  to  raise  the  plow  out  of  the 


E.  CLAGUE 

ground.  Hitches  which  transfer  weight 
for  added  traction  can’t  “make”  weight 
— they  can  only  use  what’s  available. 
But  a  well-designed  hitch  can  make 
good  use  of  the  weight  it  has  to  work 
with. 

One  of  the  earliest  types  of  devices 
for  mpunting  implements  was  the  three- 
point  hitch,  which  appeared  before 
World  War  II.  Variations  of  this  hitch 
are  widely  used,  and  are  still  being  mar- 1 
keted.  It  consists  of  two  draft  links 
which  pull  the  implement,  and  an  upper 
link  which  connects  the  top  of  the  im¬ 
plement  to  the  tractor,  for  stability. 
The  tractor  hydraulic  system  raises 
and  lowers  the  implement  and,  with 
some  hitches,  adds  to  the  traction  of  the 
rear  wheels  by  automatically  lifting  up 
on  the  implement  when  the  hardness  of 
pull  reaches  a  certain  pre-determined 
amount. 

This  type  of  hitch  is  available  on 
Ford,  Massey-Harris-Ferguson,  John 
Deere,  Oliver,  and  Minneapolis-Moline 
tractors — all  of  which  can  “transfer 
weight”  for  extra  traction.  Case  trac¬ 
tors  with  the  three-point  hitch  and 
“Case-O-Matic”  use  a  different  system 
for  more  traction.  ' 

Another  hitch  is  called  the  Snap- 
Coupler,  marketed  by  Allis-Chalmers. 
It  has  one  main  attaching-point  cen¬ 
tered  beneath  the  tractor,  ahead  of  the 
rear  wheels.  Implements  have  a  long 
tongue  with  a  ring  on  the  end,  for  en¬ 
gaging  with  the  hook  at  the  attaching- 
point.  A  large  funnel-shaped  housing  at 
the  attaching  point  allows  the  tractor 
to  be  packed  up  to  the  implement  and 
the  tongue  to  be  engaged  easily,  with¬ 
out  need  for  careful  “lining  up.”  The 
implement  is  lifted  by  two  chains  which 
connect  to  a  rear  rockshaft,  and  weight 
can  be  hydraulically  transferred  for 
added  traction. 

Another  hitch  is  marketed  under  the 
name  of  Traction-Control  Fast-Hitch, 
by  International  Harvester.  The  imple¬ 
ment  is  attached  by  inserting  two 
pointed  coupling-beams  into  hitch- 
sockets  on  the  tractor.  Hitching  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  backing  the  tractor  up 
to  the  implement  until  the  engagement 
is  complete. 

All  these  hitches  offer  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  quick  implement-mounting. 
There  is  some  inconvenience  because  of 
non-interchangeability  of  implements 
between  hitches  of  the  different  types. 

Of  course  if  you  decide  to  '‘g° 
mounted,”  which  system  you  buy  de¬ 
pends  upon  many  factors  —  including 
which  color  of  paint  you  are  most  loyal 
to  .  .  .  which  brand  has  good  dealer 
service  .  .  .  and  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  which  machines  seem  to  do  the 
best  work.  Since  the  proof  of  any  pud¬ 
ding  is  in  the  eating,  be  sure  to  try  the 
various  machines  thoroughly  before  you 
make  a  final  choice. 


Feed  KAFF-A  Booster  Pellets  to  your  cows,  too.  The  rich  milk 
by-products  helps  increase  rumen  activity  and  roughage  con¬ 
sumption.  That  means  lower  feed  costs.  Try  it. 

KRAFT  FOODS  % 

DIV.  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


NEW 

IMPRO  VED 

LOOKS  LIKE 
THE  BEST  MILK 
RE  PL  ACER  YET 


by  Lloyd  Burlingham 

* 


Have  you  heard  what’s  happened  to  KAFF-A,  the  popular 
milk  replacer,  with  the  great  name  for  quality  and  results? 

Well,  KAFF-A  is  now  made  by  Kraft.  And  here’s  the  good 
news  for  you  .  .  .  There’s  an  improved  KAFF-A  formula.  It’s 
now  better  than  ever  and  they  are  selling  it  at  a  new  low  price . 
Now  you  can  feed  it  to  your  calf  at  an  average  cost  of  only  12 
cents  a  day.  You  can  sell  the  whole  milk  your  calf  would  get. 
That  pays  for  the  KAFF-A  and  there’s  money  left  over  for  you. 

KAFF-A  has  a  great  name  for  results!  I’ve  talked  with  many 
KAFF-A  users.  I  have  studied  the  results  of  feeding  tests  on 

9 

operating  farms  and  at  the  National  Dairy  Products  Research 
Farm.  It  all  adds  up  to  this:  When  you  feed  new,  improved 
KAFF-A,  you  raise  beautiful,  growthy  calves.  Actual  tests  show 
up  to  Vs  faster  growth  than  calves  raised  on  whole  milk. 

NEW  KAFF-A  LIFETIME  FEEDING  SYSTEM 

More  news  from  Kraft!  It’s  a  new  product— KAFF-A  Booster 
Pellets.  Dry,  easy-to-feed  pellets.  Start  feeding  them  as  soon 
as  your  calves  begin  to  eat  ^rain.  They  contain  the  same  milk 
by-product  feeding  values  as  KAFF-A  Milk  Replacer. 

These  booster  pellets  feed  the  rumen  bacteria.  Your  calves 
are  able  to  go  off  liquid— and  on  low-cost  grain  and  roughage 
sooner.  Your  heifers  grow  so  well  they  can  often  be  bred  up  to 
4  months  earlier  than  usual.  You  know  what  that  can  mean 
money-wise?  Again,  it  will  pay  you  to  talk  with  your  feed  dealer. 


Famous  farm  newscaster ,  Lloyd  Burlingham 
reports  on  KAFF-A  . . .  now  made  and  sold 
by  KRAFT  at  a  new  low  price.,  , 


1  YOU’LL  GET  A  BETTER  DEAL 
.  FROM  YOUR  IH  DEALER 


YOU’LL  RECEIVE  INTEREST  AT  6%  ON 
YOUR  TRADE-IN  .  .  .  PAYABLE  AT  ONCE 


3  YOU’LL  EARN  INTEREST  AT  6%  ON 
.  CASH  PAYMENTS  .  .  .  PAYABLE  AT  ONCE 

4  YOU’LL  BE  PROTECTED  AGAINST 
.  A  PRICE  INCREASE 

5  YOU’LL  RECEIVE  PERSONALIZED 
.  ASSISTANCE  ON  TIME  SALES 


Here’s  how  the  plan  works  •  •  • 

Your  IH  dealer  will  pay  you  good  hard  cash  to  deal  NOW  instead  of  later  in  the  season.  He’ll 
allow  MORE  for  your  trade-in — then,  in  addition,  he’ll  pay  you  INTEREST  AT  6%  on  the  trade- 
in  allowance  .  .  .  payable  to  you  in  cash,  at  once.  He’ll  pay  you  6%  INTEREST  on  any  cash 
payments,  too,  protect  you  against  price  increase  .  .  .  until  specified  dates  prior  to  your  normal 
season  of  use.  v 


?  Why  is  my  trade-in  worth 
more  now? 

■ 

I  Let’s  take  a  baler,  for  example.  If  you  traded  in  your  old  baler 
Sh  today,  your  IH  dealer  would  be  able  to  recondition  and  resell  it 
I  in  time  for  the  coming  baling  season.  On  the  other'  hand  if  you 
I  waited  to  trade  until  baling  begins,  your  trade-in  couldn’t  be 
I  reconditioned  without  costly  overtime — often  would  miss  the 
I  selling  season  completely.  That’s  why  your  IH  dealer  is  ready 
I  to  give  you  a  better  deal  today  than  he  can  later  in  the  year. 


What  about  financing 
time  sales? 

You  can  purchase  your  new  IH  machinery  and 
finance  it  under  the  IH  Income  Purchase  Plan 
...  let  the  machine  pay  its  own  way  .  .  .  and 
still  qualify  for  bonus  benefits.  Finance  charges  can  be  waived 
.  to  specified  dates  under  certain  conditions  on  time  sales. 

Now— let’s  figure  the  deal  .  .  • 


What  can  I  trade  in? 

Any  farm  machine  traded  in  under  the  plan  qualifies  for  the  bonus 
benefits.  You  need  not  trade  like  for  like — for  example,  you  might 
deal  for  a  tractor,  trade  in  a  picker. 

Do  I  have  to  make  a  cash  payment 
to  earn  the  bonus? 

No .  .  .  you  can  deal  on  the  basis  of  your  trade-in  alone.  You  can, 
however,  make  cash  payments  at  a  later  date  if  you  wish  .  .  .  and 
they’ll  qualify  for  6%  interest  as  well  if  received  prior  to  estab¬ 
lished  deadlines. 

Can  9  get  these  benefits  on  a 
cash  deal  •  .  .  no  trade-in? 

Yes .  .  early  dealing  means  a  saving  for  your  IH  dealer,  even 
without  a  trade-in.  Accordingly,  he’ll  pass  the  savings  on  to  you 
in  the  form  of  the  6%  interest  bonus  on  cash  paid  ...  a  better 
teal .  .  .  price  guarantee. 


Your  next  step  is  a  visit  with  your  International  Harvester  dealer. 
Without  any  obligation,  have  him  figure  a  deal  for  your  con¬ 
sideration.  Discover  how  much  IH  Early  Trader’s  Bonus  can 
mean  to  you. 

Your  IH  dealer  has  complete  information  on  the  Early 
Trader’s  Bonus  .  .  .  the  6%  interest,  price  protection,  and  waiver 
of  finance  dates  applicable  to  your  location  and  the  machinery 
of  your  choice.  As  a  result,  you  will  have  an  accurate  dollars-and- 
cents  measure  of  the  benefits  of  buying  NOW. 

You’ve  everything  to  gain  .  .  .  nothing  to  lose  ...  by  having 
your  IH  dealer  figure  YOUR  deal  today.  The  sooner  you  trade, 
the  bigger  the  bonus. 

REMEMBER- 

THE  EARLIER  YOU  TRADE 
THE  MORE  YOU  SAVE  . .  . 

SEE  YOUR  IH  DEALER  TODAY 


i 

What  implements  are  included 
Under  the  plan? 


The  complete  IH  line  of  years-ahead  combines,  tractors,  balers 
•  •  •  and  many  other  machines  are  included  in  the  Early  Trader’s 
bonus.  For  a  complete  list  of  seasonal  machines  eligible  for  bonus 
benefits,  see  your  IH  dealer. 


) 


International  Harvester  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  withdraw 
its  Early  Trader's  Bonus  at  any 
time,  and  will  assume  no  obli¬ 
gation  for  orders  executed 
underthe  plan  afterthat  date. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment. . ,  Twine  . . .  Commercial 
Wheel  Tractors-  . .  Motor  Trucks  .  . .  Construction  Equipment— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  lllinoi > 
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II  Takes 


P'KNOW  HOW’;  The  days  of  “backyard”  poultry 

breeding  are  gone  forever.  It  takes  a  crew  of  skillfully  trained 
scientists  to  produce  the  highly  efficient  ancF  productive  DeKalb 
layers  demanded  in  today’s  highly  specialized  poultry  industry. 
DeKalb  has  the  skilled  personnel — the  “Know-How.” 


It  Takes 


{“VOLUME”  It  takes  large  numbers  of  research 

birds  to  produce  top-quality  Chix.  DeKalb  maintains  thousands 
at  all  times.  DeKalb  develops  many,  many  inbred  lines.  DeKalb 
makes  hundreds  of  experimental  crosses  each  year.  Yes,  the  LARGER 
the  program,  the  GREATER  the  selection  pressure,  the  greater 
chance  for  better  birds.  DEKALB  has  the  “VOLUME.” 


It  Takes 


“EQUIPMENT”, 


It  takes  many  buildings . . .  many 
research  workers  ...  an  army  of  birds  ...  an  unbelievable  array  of 
necessary  equipment.  And,  it  takes  the  magic  of  the  “punched 
cards”  to  record  the  individual  records  of  thousands  of  birds. 
DEKALB  has  the  “EQUIPMENT.” 


s  me 


“SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS”^ 


tremendous  increase  in  popularity  of  DeKalb  Chix  can  be  traced 
to  the  performance  of  the  DeKalb  Chix  themselves.  This  results 
in  an  increasing  number  of  satisfied  customers  every  year.  Insist  on 
DeKalb,  the  Chix  that  have  what  it  takes. 


SEE  YOUR  DEKALB  DEALER  FOR  DEKALB  CHIX 
Or  One  of  These  DeKalb  Associate  Hatcheries : 


Glor  Hatchery,  Holland,  New  York 
Ketay’s  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Long  Island,  New  York 
Lee  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  New  York 
George  B.  Many  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York 
Rubenzahl  Bros.,  Neversink,  New  York 
Treadwell’s  Hatchery,  Geneva,  New  York 
DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 


Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn,  DeKalb  Chix  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


►  They  Have  What  It  Takes_ 4 


ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 


Throws  Snow  50  to  70  Feet 


Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Any¬ 
one  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


CHAMPION-BERGER 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


The  multiple-farrowing  set-up  at  the  Beacon  Experimental  farm.  In  the  far  back¬ 
ground  are  the  quarters  for  the  sows  and  boars;  below  that  is  the  farrowing  house, 
then  the  nursery,  while  at  left  is  the  long  finishing  porch  with  the  self-feeder 
in  front,  and  provision  at  the  end  for  loading  manure  directly  into  the  spreader, 
as  well  as  loading  hogs  for  market. 


Multiple-Farrowing  Interests 
Northeast  Pork  Producers 


T 


HREE  recent  developments  have 
i  greatly  increased  interest  in 
I  pork  production  in  the  North¬ 
east.  First,  new  hybrid  corn 
varieties  have  made  it  possible  for 
northeastern  corn  growers  to  equal  or 
exceed  the  production  per  acre  obtained 
in  the  Corn  Belt. 


Second  is  the  development  of  corn 
pickers  and  shellers,  cutting  the  cost  of 
producing  a  bushel  of  corn. 

And  third  is  the  breeding  of  meat- 
type  hogs,  the  kind  the  consumers 
want. 

Two  trends  in  pork  production  are 
also  worth  studying  by  the  man  who 
proposes  to  raise  pork  either  full  time 
or  as  an  added  enterprise  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  farm  operation.  One  is  raising  pigs 
on  concrete  rather  than  allowing  them 
to  run  in  pasture;  the  other  is  com¬ 
monly  termed  “multiple-farrowing.” 
Instead  of  having  all  sows  farrow  in 
the  spring  and  fall,  some  farrow 
throughout  the  year  at  two-month  in¬ 
tervals. 

The  individual  sows,  of  course,  far¬ 
row  two  litters  a  year,  but  multiple- 
farrowing  permits  marketing  through¬ 
out  the  year,  thus  partially  avoiding 
the  lower  prices  which  have  traditional¬ 
ly  accompanied  heavy  marketing  peri¬ 
ods.  Under  this  system  it  has  been 
proved  possible  to  produce  a  pound  of 
pork  on  three  pounds  of  feed  or  less. 

Some  practical  trials  in  the  use  of 
this  system  are  being  conducted  on  the 
Beacon  Experimental  Farm  at  Cayuga, 
New  York. 

Under  the  multiple-farrowing  plan, 
pigs  are  kept  in  four  units.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  sow  colony.  The  sows 
are  housed  in  shelters  open  on  the  side 
away  from  prevailing  winds.  Adjacent 
is  a  shelter  for  two  boars. 

The  second  unit  is  the  farrowing 
house,  which  is  heated.  Previous  to 
farrowing,  the  sows  are  moved  here 
and  put  into  farrowing  crates,  which 
prevent  them  lying  on  the  pigs.  The 
structure  is  18’  x  36’,  and  provides 
quarters  for  ten  sows  and  their  litters. 

The  third  unit  is  the  nursery,  with 
room  for  80  pigs  between  the  ages  of 


four  and  eight,  weeks.  The  size  is  16’  x  S 
30’,  plus  a  12’  x  30’ ,  cement  feeding  Q 
floor  outside.  The  nursery  is  heated.  | 
After  eight  weeks  the  pigs  are  moved  S 
to  the  fourth  unit,  the  finishing  porch,  | 
where  no  heat  is  provided  except  elec-  I 
trie  cables  to  keep  water  pipes  from  j 
freezing.  This  building  is  77’  x  28’,  with  S 
a  self-feeder  77’  long,  the  entire  length  ; 
of  the  pen,  which  can  be  filled  from  the  1 
outside  without  entering  the  building.  .9 

The  entire  set-up  is  arranged  to  save  v 
labor.  The  pigs  are  fed  in  self-feeders  ] 
on  concrete,  the  water  system  is  auto-  j 
matic,  and  cleaning  is  mechanical.  On 
the  finishing  porch  there  is  a  depressed  j 
area  between  the  bedded  resting  area  ] 
and  the  feeding  area.  A  tractor  with  a  I 
blade  is  run  down  through  this  area, 
and  manure  is  dumped  directly  in  the 
spreader.  This  also  makes  an  ideal  load-  | 
ing  platform  for  hogs  going  to  market,  j 

It  is  estimated  that  the  investment  j 
for  new  buildings  and  breeding  stock 
for  one  ^  multiple-farrowing  unit  is  j 
around  $18,000.  But,  of  course,  old 
buildings  could  be  remodeled  for  less. 

Financially,  it  is  figured  that  from 
one  36-sow  unit  there  is  a  possibility 
for  a  man  to  make  a  labor  income  of 
$4,500  a  year  with  15  cent  pork,  or 
$9,500  with  20  cent  pork.  There  are 
three  reasons  why  it  is  more  profitable  i 
to  produce  pork  by  the  multiple-far¬ 
rowing  system:  labor  is  lessened,  dis¬ 
eases  and  parasites  are  easier  to  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  average  price  is  better 
when  marketing  is  spread  over  the  en¬ 
tire  year. 

I  visited  this  set-up  on  October  11, 
which  was  ©pen  House,  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  by  a  large  group  of  farmers. 

In  addition  to  seeing  the  buildings  and 
listening  to  an  explanation  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  several  live  hog  grading  demon¬ 
strations  were  given  during  the  after¬ 
noon  by  Professor  Ellis  Pierce  of  Cor¬ 
nell  and  Robert  Rector  and  John  Moran 
of  Empii-e  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative.  They  showed  the  difference 
in  appearance  of  live  hogs  of  different 
types,  particularly  as  to  amount  of  fat, 
and  gave  comparisons  of  the  dressed 
grade  of  similar  hogs.- — H.L.C. 


Bob  Rector  of  the  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Coop¬ 
erative  points  out  what  to 
look  for  in  live  hogs  to 
determine  dressed  grades. 


1 


Bel  Air  4,-Door  Sedan  with  a  roomier  Body  by  Fisher. 


From  its  saucy  rear  deck  to  the 
simple  elegance  of  its  grille,  this 
car  shows  you  it’s  new  in  a  de¬ 
cidedly  different  way.  It  brings  you 
more  spacious  interiors,  vast  new 
visibility  areas,  bigger,  better  cooled 
brakes  for  safer  stops,  a  longer 
lasting  finish,  a  new  Hi-Thrift  6, 
new  handling  and  riding  ease.  And 
you  get  all  the  solid  virtues  of 
economy  and  practicality  you’ve 
come  to  expect  in  a  Chevy. 


One  look  at  this  ’59  Chevrolet 
tells  you  here’s  a  car  with  a  whole 
new  slant  on  driving.  You  see 
the  transformation  in  its  low-set 
headlights,  the  overhead  curve 
of  its  windshield,  the  sheen  of 
its  Magic-Mirror  finish— a  new 
acrylic  lacquer  that  does  away 
with  waxing  and  polishing  for  up 
to  three  years. 

But  to  discover  all  that’s  fresh 
and  fine  you  must  relax  in  C  hevy’s 
wider  seats  (up  to  4.2  inches 
more  room  in  front,  3.3  inches  in 
back),  feel  the  loungelike  com¬ 
fort  of  its  new  interior  (with 


upholstery  now  extending  snug 
to  the  windows),  experience  the 
tranquillity  of  its  ride  (improved 
Full  Coil  or  gentler-than-ever 
Level  Air*  suspension). 

You’ll  also  find  such  basic 
benefits  as  bigger,  better  cooled 
brakes,  vim-packed  V8’s  and  a 
new  Hi-Thrift  6  that  actually 
gets  up  to  10  percent  more  miles 
a  gallon. 

Your  dealer’s  waiting  to  show 
you  the  car  shaped  to  the  new 
American  taste.  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Mich.  *Extra-cost  option 


What  America  wants , 
America  gets  in  a  Chevy! 
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A  typical  case  of  alfalfa  bloat  (left)  and  the  same  animal  15  minutes  after  an  injec¬ 
tion  of  100  ml.  of  lard  oil  into  the  rumen  (right).  This  is  one  of  several  treatments 
under  study  by  animal  husbandry,  agronomy  and  veterinary  research  scientists  of 
Iowa  State  College. 

Oil  Helps  Solve 
Bloat  Problem 


ILOAT,  one  of  the  cattle  indus¬ 
try’s  most  destructive  and  un- 

_ I  predictable  nutritional  diseases, 

can  be  appreciably  reduced  by 
feeding  either  crude  soybean  oil  or  lard 
oil.  So  far,  these  have  been  the  most 
promising  preventatives  tried  during 
the  Iowa  Experiment  Station’s  long¬ 


time  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  con¬ 
trol  of  bloat. 

One  method  which  proved  relatively 
effective  called  for  feeding  grain  mixed 
with  %  pound  of  either  soybean  oil  or 
lard  oil  per  animal  immediately  before 
grazing.  Though  the  preventative  ef¬ 
fect  was  very  marked  for  3  to  4  hours 


after  treatment,  it  rapidly  declined 
thereafter.  Animals  fed  the  oil  gained 
weight  more  rapidly  (0.6-0. 7  pounds 
more  per  animal  daily)  than  did  those 
fed  grain  only. 

For  animals  consuming  alfalfa  sil¬ 
age,  effective  bloat  control  came  from 
sprinkling  crude  soybean  oil  over  the 
silage  at  the  rate  of  %  pound  per  1,000 
pounds  of  body  weight  daily.  In  other 
tests  N-decyl  alcohol  reduced  bloat,  but 
for  too  short  a  duration  to  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  use. 

Penicillin  (75  mg.  per  animal  daily) 
reduced  bloat  for  about  9  days,  but 
then  the  effect  disappeared.  Raising  the 
level  to  125  mg.  again  reduced  bloat, 
but  the  effect  lasted  only  for  2  days. 

For  treatment  of  bloated  animals, 
placing  150-200  ml.  of  lard  oil  into  the 
rumen  by  stomach  tube  provided 
prompt  relief. 

While  promising,  these  results  are 
still  preliminary.  More  field  trials  are 
planned  on  bloat-producing  alfalfa  pas¬ 
tures  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  oils 
and  possibly  other  substances  in  curb¬ 
ing  bloat. 

Other  avenues  are  being  used  to  ex¬ 
plore  bloat  further.  One  is  the  use  of 
radioactive  iodinated  soybean  oil  to 
study  fat  metabolism  in  the  rumen. 
Another  is  to  chemically  analyze  alfal¬ 
fa  to  determine  relationships  between 
plant  composition  and  bloat.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  weather,  irrigation  and  other 
factors  also  are  being  studied.— Iowa 
Farm  Science. 

—  a.  a.  — 

The  first  bill  bearing  the  portrait  of 
a  woman  was  that  of  Martha  Washing¬ 
ton,  issued  on  the  $1  bill  in  1886. 


Mr.  James  Q.  Foster,  says: 


“If  you  want  healthy 
birds,  clean  eggs  and  dry 
litter  you’ve  got  to  have 
good  ventilation  in  your 
poultry  house.  I  found  an 
electric  ventilation  system 
is  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  way  to  handle 
the  problem.”  So  says 
Mr.  James  Q.  Foster  of 
Baldwinsville,  Onondaga 
County,  New  York. 


An  electrical  ventilation 
system  is  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive  to  install.  It 
not  only  steps-up  egg 
production,  but  helps 
prevent  excessive  mois¬ 
ture  and  ammonia  fumes. 
Your  poultry  house  and 
equipment  last  longer. 
Repair  costs  are  reduced. 


Electricity 
^  works  for  just 
pennies  a  day  to 
^*•0^  make  farming 
easier  and  more  profit¬ 
able.  If  you’d  like  more 
information,  contact  your 
Niagara  Mohawk  Repre¬ 
sentative  .  .  .  his  services 
are  free.  He  can  be 
reached  through  your 
nearest  Niagara  Mohawk 
office.  Why  don’t  you  call 
him  today? 


% 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better 


electrically  ! 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


N’East  F.F.A. 
Members  Win 
High  Honors 


|T  THE  National  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  convention  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  15- 
16,  the  following  members  of 
northeastern  FFA  chapters  received 
the  American  Farmer  Degree,  highest 
honor  in  the  association: 

Connecticut:  Thomas  M.  Moore,  Co¬ 
balt. 

Maine:  Donald  W.  Chandler,  Presque 
Isle. 

Maryland:  George  Bowman,  West 
Friendship.  Gerald  Downs  Cavanaugh, 
Williamsport. 

Massachusetts:  Arthur  C.  Thatcher, 
Plainfield. 

New  Hampshire:  Monty  Hazen  Good- 
rum,  Colebrook. 

New  Jersey:  Frank  George  Grom- 
lich,  Lafayette.  Richard  James  Van 
Auken,  Monroe. 

New  York:  Scott  F.  Acomb,  Dans- 
ville.  Calvin  C.  Collins,  Blossvale.  Lau¬ 
rence  Harold  Cook,  Oak  Hill.  Paul 
Cornelius  Perl,  Johnsonburg,  Attica. 


Pennsylvania:.  Charles  Edward 
Beebe,  Grove  City.  Lee  Kaltenbach, 
Wellsboro,  Aaron  S.  Landis,  Strasburg, 
John  D.  Stoner,  Lancaster,  Kenneth  M. 
Rutt,  Peach  Bottom,  Irwin  M.  Sechler, 
Kempton,  Charles  G.  Shoun,  Avondale, 
James  H.  Speer,  Jr.,  Blairs  Mills, 
Charles  R.  Sterner,  Gettysburg. 

Vermont:  James  S.  Lewis,  Wood- 
stock. 


Chapter  Winners 

The  Lord  Baltimore  Chapter,  Ocean 
View,  Delaware,  received  one  of  three 
regional  Farm  Safety  awards  of  $200. 
This  small  chapter  of  20  members 
showed  safety  films  and  filmstrips  each 
month  before  the  entire  495-pupil 
school  body,  besides  preparing  exhibits, 
and  printing  and  distributing  safety 
stories,  cartoons,  leaflets  and  booklets. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  has 
8,993  local  chapters  in  the  48  states, 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  Each  state 
was  permitted  to  enter  two  or  more 
chapters,  depending  upon  membership, 
in  the  national  contest  for  “Gold,  Silver 
and  Bronze  Emblem”  ratings.  Connec¬ 
ticut’s  Guilford-Madison  Chapter,  Mad¬ 
ison,  received  the  gold  emblem;  Housa- 
tonic  Valley  Chapter,  Falls  Village,  the 
silver  emblem. 

In  Maryland,  Cove  Chapter,  Accident, 
and  Wiconiico  Chapter,  Salisbury,  both 
received  the  gold  emblem. 

Massachusetts’  Wachusett  Chapter, 
Holden  received  a  gold  emblem.  Stock- 
bridge  Chapter,  Stockbridge,  the  bronze 
emblem.  Colebrook  Chapter,  Colebrook, 
and  Spaulding  Chapter,  Rochester,  both 
qualified  for  the  bronze  emblem. 

New  Jersey’s  Newton  Chapter,  New¬ 
ton,  and  Woodstown  Chapter,  Woods- 
town,  both  received  the  gold  emblem. 

Dansville  Aggies  Chapter,  Dansville, 
and  Hamilton  Chapter,  Hamilton,  New 
York,  received  gold  emblems. 


In  Pennsylvania,  Laurel  Chapter, 
New  Castle,  and  Little  Lions  Chapter, 
State  College  received  gold  emblems, 
while  Central  Bucks  Chapter,  Doyles- 
town,  received  a  bronze  emblem.  Scitu- 
ate  Chapter,  North  Scituate,  Rhode 
Island,  qualified  for  the  silver  emblem. 

In  Vermont,  Danville  Chapter,  Dan¬ 
ville,  received  the  bronze  emblem. 

The  winner  of  the  FFA  Farm  Me¬ 
chanics  award  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Region  is  James  Ellis  Shaw,  a  1958 
graduate  of  the  Downsville,  New  York, 
High  School,  where  he  studied  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture.  James  has  worked 
with  his  father  in  changing  their  215- 
acre  farm  over  into  an  almost  com¬ 
pletely  mechanized  operation. 

Stuart  Plumb,  17,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
won  the  National  F.F.A.  speaking  con¬ 
test.  See  picture  and  story  on  Page  17 
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the  sugar  content  to  the  guaranteed 
48%,  while  Cuban  molasses  will  ana¬ 
lyze  48.5  to  51%  sugar. 

Then,  of  course,  the  temperature  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  pour-ability. 
It  should  not  run  like  water  as  you 
state  some  of  yours  does,  unless  some 
water  has  gotten  into  your  container. 

- — Frank  K.  Naegely 

How  much  moisture  does  ear  corn  con¬ 
tain  when  it  is  mature? 

About  35  percent  when  mature;  from 
10  to  12  when  thoroughly  dry. 

I  used  to  have  a  Christmas  cactus  which 
blossomed  regularly  every  winter.  A  year 
or  so  ago  I  acquired  another  one  which 
has  showed  no  sign  of  buds.  Could  you 
tell  me  the  best  method  for  caring  for 
this  plant  to  conform  with  its  native  habi¬ 
tat  as  I  enjoy  its  cheerful  blooming  very 
much.— Mrs.  F.J.M.,  N.Y. 

Your  plant  of  Christmas  cactus  is 


Zygocatus  truncatus.  It  may  blossom 
any  time  during  the  winter  months. 
Bud  drop  or  failure  to  bloom  may  be 
due  to  too  high  a  temperature,  too  low 
a  light  intensity  or  too  long  a  day 
length. 

Changes  in  seasonal  light  from  one 
year  to  another  might  cause  lack  of 
flowering.  Also,  I  wonder  if  you  keep 
the-  plant  in  the  same  location  as  your 
previous  one.  Apparently  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  best  there.  A  transplanting 
might  set  back  the  plant  for  one  year, 
but  this  should  not  change  the  flower¬ 
ing  for  a  much  longer  time.  You  should 
also  check  to  see  if  you  have  changed 
the  light  period  (it  should  not  be  in¬ 
creased  with  artificial  light)  or  the 
temperature.  A  change  in  the  amount 
of  sunlight  in  the  fall  and  winter 
from  one  year  to  another  could  also 
cause  a  change  in  the  flowering  cycle. 

— R.  T.  Fox,  Cornell  University 


In  addition  to  soaking  the  freshly 
cut  stump  in  water,  decorative  fire  re¬ 
tardant  coatings  may  also  be  applied 
on  a  volume  basis  as  follows : 

A.  9  water  glass  to  1  of  water  to  which 
1  teaspoon  of  Vel  or  Dreft  has  been 
added  as  a  wetting  agent.  The 
sprayed  tree  will  be  shiny  and  trans¬ 
parent. 

B.  To  produce  a  cream-colored  coating 
to  which  suitable  dyes  for  tinting 
may  be  added  on  a  weight  basis — 
31  water  glass,  41  China  clay,  and 
28  water  with  1  teaspoon  of  wetting 
agent  per  quart  of  water. 

One  coating  of  either  mix  will  reduce 
the  fire  hazard,  but  two  or  more  appli¬ 
cations  are  desirable  for  adequate  pro¬ 
tection.  However,  it  is  still  not  as  good 
as  soaking  the  tree  in  water. 

What  is  the  lowest  temperature  at 
which  potatoes  will  sprout  in  storage? 

Unless  a  sprout  inhibitor  is  used,  po¬ 
tatoes  will  sprout  at  any  temperature 
above  40  °F. 

Do  you  feel  that  concentrated  milk  is  a 
threat  to  the  Northeastern  dairymen? 

Most  people  who  have  studied  this  feel 
that  consumers  will  not  change  from 
fresh  milk  to  concentrated  milk  unless 
there  is  a  considerable  saving  in  cost. 
Personally,  I  do  not  consider  this  milk 
a  serious  threat,  but  it  is  something 
worth  watching. — H.L.C. 

Is  rye  grass  a  good  cover  crop? 

It  has  been  recommended  because  of 
its  large  root  system.  However,  pure 
seed  of  the  annual  type  is  scarce  and 
some  farmers  have  discontinued  its  use 
because  perennial  rye  grass  seed, 
which  is  present  in  the  seed,  tends  to 
be  a  weed. 

Could  you  please  advise  me  how  to 
heat  my  poplar  trees?  The  bark  on  the 
hees  is  softening  and  cracking,  and  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  growing  very  well. 

Your  poplar  trees  that  have  not  been 
doing  too  well  undoubtedly  are  attacked 
by  one  of  the  many  cankers  which  at¬ 
tack  the  fast  growing  trees  such  as 
Poplars.  The  symptoms  of  the  bark 
softening  and  the  cracks  opening  in 
Places  is  typical  of  this  type  of  injury. 

It  does  retard  the  growth  of  the  trees 
for  considerable  time  but  under  many 
conditions  will  not  cause  the  death  of 
the  trees.  It  seems  that  in  many  cases 
the  tree  will  outgrow  this  type  of  in¬ 
jury  and  will  recover  from  it  as  it  gets 
older. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  fertilize 
your  trees  with  a  good  grade  of  garden 
fertilizer,  5-10-5  or  6-12-6,  by  sprink¬ 
ling  fertilizer  on  the  ground  or  by  driv¬ 
ing  foot  deep  holes  into  the  ground  and 
Placing  -  about  a  half  cupful  per  hole. 
The  rate  to  be  applied  should  be  one 
cupful  for  every  inch  of  diameter  of 
your  tree.  The  holes  should  be  made  at 
least  three  feet  away  from  the  trunk 
and  under  the  spread  of  the  branches, 
f  would  suggest  that  the  fertilizer  ap¬ 
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Is  there  any  chemical  I  can  use  to  fire¬ 
proof  a  Christmas  tree? 

The  introduction  of  fire-retarding 
chemical  solutions  into  spruce  and  bal¬ 
sam  Christmas  trees  often  results  in 
needle  discoloration,  premature  needle 
falling  and  inci’eased  combustibility. 
The  latter  is  apparently  due  to  the  slow 
absorption  of  the  water-borne  salts  and 
a  more  rapid  loss  of  water  from  the 
tree,  consequently  a  freshly  cut  tree 
stood  in  a  container  of  water  is  more 
fire  resistant  than  those  chemically 
treated  by  diffusion  with  water-borne 
fire  retardants. 


plication  be  made  during  May  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  after  the  15th  of  June. 
— Prof.  F.  E.  Winch,  Forestry  Dept., 
Cornell  University 

What  makes  some  molasses  very  thick 
while  some  other  molasses  may  be  very 
thin? 

Usually  the  molasses  that  comes 
from  Cuba  is  slower  pouring  and  thick¬ 
er  than  that  made  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  a  different  process  and  control 


This  Outdoor  "Elevator" 
is  helping  us 
Speed  Telephone  Work 
in  Rural  Areas 

Your  telephone  company  is  always  looking 
for  new  ways  to  bring  its  customers  more  and 
better  telephone  service.  That’s  why  you’re 
likely  to  be  seeing  lifts  like  this  one  more  and 
more  frequently. 

It’s  easy  to  see  that  a  telephone  lineman 
standing  on  an  adjustable  platform  can  work 
better— faster— than  one  on  a  pole  supported 
by  climbing  spurs  and  a  safety  belt.  What’s 
more,  the  lift  places  him  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  exact  spot  where  he  must  work, 
even  though  it  might  be  yards  beyond  the 
fingertips  of  a  man  on  a  pole.  And  it  follows 
that  the  time  he  saves  helps  us  keep  down  our 
operating  costs. 

*  *  * 

This  time-saving  lift  is  another  example  of 
your  telephone  company’s  continuing  efforts 
to  furnish  steadily-improving  service  to  its 
rural  customers.  And  to  keep  its  price  to  you 
as  low  as  possible. 
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DR.  SALSBURY’S 


—  American  Agriculturist,  November  1,  1953 


I  ill  ST  AT 


has  stood 
the  test 
so  well! 


j%w  THE  PROVEN 
PRODUCT  OF  CHOICE 
FOR  PREVENTING 


COCCIDIOSIS 


This  year’s  unusually  rainy  and  humid  weather  has  resulted  in 
heavy  outbreaks  of  Coccidiosis.  During  this  period  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Unistat  has  been  fed  out  to  over  40  million  birds.  Our  extensive 
investigations  show  that  there  have  been  very  few  if  any  outbreaks 
of  Coccidiosis  in  flocks  that  have  been  medicated  with  Unistat, 

Why?  Because  Unistat  was  thoroughly  tested  before  it  was  placed 
on  the  market.  These  tests  proved  that  Unistat’s  unique  new  formula 
combining  a  new  drug  discovery  with  other  time-proven  drugs  gives 
a  high  degree  of  protection  against  the  economically  important 
forms  of  Coccidiosis.  Unistat  not  only  prevents  Coccidiosis  breaks 
.  .  .  but  at  the  same  time  permits  birds  to  develop  their  immunity 
through  controlled,  sub-clinipal  infection. 


OTHER 


feed  Products  Dmsion 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES! 

Charles  C'ly,  Iowa 
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SALSBURYS 


ADVANTAGES 

Unistat  also  stimulates  growth  .  .  . 
improves  feed  conversion  .  .  .  gives 
birds  better  pigmentation. 

Only  Unistat  has  stood  the  t.est  against 
Coccidiosis  so  well  making  it  the 
product  of  choice  for  the  prevention 
of  Coccidosis.  Write  for  detailed  data 
on  Unistat  today. 

nation-wide  service  to  the  poultry  industry 


“I  looked  of  a  lot  of  tanks  and  then  bought  the  tank  I  liked,"  says  Mr.  Corwin  S.  Burrer,  R.D.  2,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

You’d  smile  just  like  Mr.  Burrer 
if  you  had  this  bulk  storage  tank 


When  he  chose  a  Pfaudler  Lo-Vat 
bulk  cooler,  Mr.  Burrer  bought  more 
than  a  milk-holding  tank"  He  bought: 
The  right  kind  of  cooling.  For  fast,  thor¬ 
ough  cooling  you  need  agitation.  But 
unless  the  agitation  is  scientifically 
planned  and  controlled,  you  can  churn 
or  foam  your  milk.  All  of  Pfaudler’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  milk  agitation  has  gone 
into  the  Lo-Vat — experience  that  made 
Pfaudler  the  very  first  manufacturer 
of  cooled  dairy  process  tanks. 

Ample  cooling  area  is  important, 
too.  Much  of  the  sidewall  and  the  en¬ 
tire  tank  bottom  of  this  tank  is  cooled. 
Easy  cleaning.  Only  the  end  plates  are 
welded,  and  these  seams  are  polished 
as  smooth  as  the  surrounding  metal, 
making  the  tank  interior  one  smooth 
area  of  stainless  steel. 


You’ll  notice  that  Mr.  Burrer’s  Lo- 
Vat  is  waist  high.  Makes  it  easy  to 
get  at.  Easier  to  pour  into,  too. 
Ruggedness.  Lo-Vat  has  extra-heavy 
steel  construction  and  a  rugged  three- 
layer  finish — zinc  base,  primer,  and 
dairy  enamel  top  coat  baked  on. 

Full  warranty.  Not  only  is  the  Lo-Vat’s 
refrigeration  system  given  a  year’s 
warranty — the  tank  carries  a  warranty, 
too,  against  sagging,  buckling,  distor¬ 
tion,  or  loss  of  calibration  for  its  entire 
service  life,  under  normal  use. 

Write  for  Bulletin  958. 

Dealer  inquiries  are  invited. 

THE  PFAUDLER  CO. 

a  division  of  PFAUDLER  PERMUTIT  INC 
Dept.  AA-118,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


Shvcha  fizom 

BULK  MILK 


By  RICHARD  APLIN 


(Editor’s  note:  On  page  14  of  the 
October  4  issue,  Dick  Aplin  of  Cornell 
discussed  the  effects  of  bulk  milk  tanks. 
Following  is  more  information  which 
will  help  you  decide  whether  or  not  to 
invest  in  a  bulk  tank.) 
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EXPECT  that  the  savings  in 
receiving  milk  at  a  processing 
plant  direct  from  farmers  in 
bulk  over  cans  will  average 
around  50.  These  savings  are  brought 
about  by  lower  investment,  less  re¬ 
frigeration  and  steam,  and  less  labor. 
Thus,  savings  in  plant  operations  in  a 
direct  delivery  market  will  average  a 
nickel. 

Turning  to  the  possible  savings  in 
plant  operating  costs  in  a  country 
plant  milkshed,  we  have  to  first  try 
and  visualize  what  a  country  plant 
would  look  like  under  a  bulk  assembly 
system.  We  know  that  a  complete  farm 
tank  system  would  have  quite  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  the  country  facilities. 
It  will  have  to  change  the 
country  plant  system  if 
there  are  to  be  signifi¬ 
cant  savings  in  handling 
milk  in  bulk.  But  what 
will  be  the  nature  of 
country  plants  under  a 
bulk  system  ? 

Based  on  my  discus¬ 
sions  with  handlers  and 
my  observations  of  op¬ 
eration  in  the  Boston 
and  Chicago  Milksheds, 
here  is  what  I  expect  our 
country  plant' operations 
to  look  like: 

a .  Milk  picked  up  from 
farms  located  in  a 
certain  area  around 
New  YWk  City  pro¬ 
cessing  plant  (per¬ 
haps  within  a  40-50 
NYC  mile  radius)  will,  for  the 
most  part,  be  delivered  direct  to 
the  city  bottling  plants. 

b.  In  areas  over  40  to  50  miles  from 
market,  'bulk  milk  will  be  picked 
up  in  180-200  can  tank  trucks  and 
taken  to  a  country  plant  for  re¬ 
loading  or  transfer  into  the  500 
can  over-the-road  tank  trucks. 

c.  In  general,  the  milk  will  be  re¬ 
loaded  directly,  without  further 
cooling. 

d.  These  plants  will  be  very  simple 

(and  there  will  be  fewer  of  them) 
as  compared  to  our  present  country 
plants.  They  will  have  some  stor¬ 
age,  hot  water  equipment  for 
washing  tankers,  probably  n  o 
steam,  a  lab  for  butterfat  testing 
and  quality  control,  and  a  standby 
cooler.  More  like  a  garage  than 
the  farfialiar  country  milk  plant. 

e.  As  for  volumes,  our  research 
work  indicates  one  man,  doing  all 
the  work,  could  operate  a  reload 
station  receiving  on  the  average 
55,000  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

Savings  in  Operation 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  costs  of 
operating  country  plants?  Here  again 
there  is  no  one  answer.  I  use  in  my 
thinking  a  figure  of  100  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  the  saving  in  country  plant 
handling  costs.  There  will  be  quite  a 
range  in  savings,  or  possible  savings, 
depending  primarily  on  the  costs  of 
handling  milk  through  the  existing  can 
plant.  Also,  these  savings  may  result 
from  consolidation  of  two  or  more 
plants. 

The  savings  in  some  country  plant 
operations  may  not  be  over  3  or  40  for 
very  efficient  can  plants.  Others  will 
stand  to  save  up  to  200.  Some  of  our 
preliminary  research  findings  indicate 


that  the  smaller,  high  cost  plants  stand 
to  save  considerably  more  by  convert¬ 
ing  to  bulk  than  the  country  plants  that 
are  operating  efficiently  today. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
above  mentioned  savings  are  for  100% 
bulk  operations — not  a  dual  operation. 
During  the  transition  period  we’re  now 
undergoing,  handlers  have  considerably 
higher  costs  than  they  would  have 
either  under  a  completely  can  or  com¬ 
pletely  bulk  system. 

Handlers  are  incurring  these  higher 
costs  partly  to  enable  them  to  reach  a 
position  where  they  will  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  savings  in  the  costs  of  handling 
milk  and,  of  course,  to  enable  them  to 
compete  for  milk.  Right  now,  bulk  milk 
is  costing  the  dealers  a  lot  of  money. 

So  far  we’ve  been  discyssing  the 
changes  in  costs  on  farms,  on  collec¬ 
tion  routes,  and  at  plants  where  farm 
tanks  replace  cans.  However,  the  farm 
er  in  trying  to  decide  whether  to  in¬ 
stall  a  tank  or  not,  must  also  view  the 


BULK  TANKS  IN  A.A.  TERRITORY 

Installation  Dates 
Jan  1,  '56  Jan  1,  '57  Jan  1,  '58 


Connecticut 

786 

1,415 

1,790 

Delaware 

35 

46 

60 

Maine 

600 

809 

1,152 

Maryland 

723 

1,282 

1,755 

Massachusetts 

469 

747 

956 

New  Hampshire 

161 

234 

318 

New  Jersey 

588 

702 

794 

New  York 

850 

1,900 

3,467 

Pennsylvania 

1,200 

2,020 

3,550 

Rhode  Island 

92 

170 

225 

Vermont 

418 

828 

1,280 

Totals 

5,922 

10,153 

15,347 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Dairy  Industries 
Supply  Assoc.,  and  the  National  Assoc, 
of  Dairy  Equipment  Manufacturers. 


situation  from  another  angle.  He  has 
to  consider  what  it  will  cost  him  to 
market  his  milk  in  cans  after  many  of 
his  neighbors,  particularly  some  of  the 
larger  producers,  shift  to  bulk. 

What  will  happen  to  the  net  farm 
price  of  a  producer  who  stays  with  cans 
after  quite  a  few  of  his  neighbors  have 
shifted  to  bulk  ?  I  think  it’s  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  he’ll  have  to  pay  increased 
hauling  rates  because  of  the  dilution 
of  the  route  (i.e.,  fewer,  more  scattered 
farms  to  serve)  and  because  eventually 
the  milk  may  have  to  go  farther  to 
reach  a  can  plant. 

The  possibilities  of  the  hauling  rates 
increasing  substantially  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  can  producers  is  even  more  serious 
when  we  realize  that  the  producers 
leaving  the  can  routes  to  go  bulk  are 
generally  the  larger  producers. 

Also  once  a  plant  is  receiving  a  large 
share,  of  its  milk  in  bulk,  it  may  have 
to  discount  the  price  for  can  milk  to 
cover  the  plant’s  higher  costs  for  re¬ 
ceiving  and  cooling  a  small  volume  of 
can  milk. 

The  difference  between  the  value  of 
can  milk  and  bulk  milk,  which  is  now 
running  up  to  25  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  plus  for  some  farmers,  may 
continue  after  a  large  proportion  of  the 
milk  in  an  area  is  being  picked  up  from 
farm  tanks.  This  does  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  farmers^will  be  receiving  25  cents 
per  hundredweight  more  for  their  milk 
than  they  would  have  if  there  were  no 
bulk  milk.  It  simply  means  they  might 
receive  that  much  more  than  their 
neighbors  who  continue  to  ship  in  cans. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  farmers 
who  do  not  convert  to  bulk  will  com¬ 
pletely  lose  their  market  for  can  milk 
in  the  near  future,  but  they  may  well 
have  to  turn  to  less  desirable  outlets 
for  their  milk. 


American  Agriculturist,  November  1,  1958 
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NEW  YORK  ROY  IS 
FOP  F.F.A.  SPEAKER 


STUART  LAMB,  17,  a  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.  farm  boy,  won  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  public  speaking 
contest  during  the  National  FFA  con¬ 
ference  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  last 
month. 

Lamb  spoke  on  the  value  of  coopera¬ 
tives  to  farmers.  Lamb  told  the  7,500 
gathered  in  the  Municipal  Arena,  “I 
believe  that  to  keep  up  with  the  times 
and  to  keep  farming  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmers,  they  must  work  together 
in  a  cooperative  effort.” 

Lamb,  who  had  won  both  the  New 
York  and  the  regional  FFA  speaking 
contests,  received  a  check  for  $250  and 
a  medal  for  his  effort.  The  winner,  son 
of  Darwin  Lamb  who  runs  a  large  farm 
in  Madison  County,  attends  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Central  School.  His  vocational 
agricultural  instructor  is  George  Hal- 
loran,  shown  with  Lamb  above. 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  FARM  FAMILY” 

PLANS  AHEAD! 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 

‘‘The  farm  and  home  management 
program  has  been  a  big  help  to  us,” 
remark  the  Greenes.  “It  made  us  more 
conscious  of  keeping  good  records  and 
how  to  use  them  in  making  manage¬ 
ment  decisions.  We  can  see  what  goals 
we  should  aim  for  and  how  we  can 
reach  them  most  profitably.” 

“This  is  true  in  the  home  as  well  as 
in  the  farm  business,”  says  Mrs. 
Greene.  “I  understand  more  about  what 
it  costs  to  keep  the  farm  going  and  I 
think  my  husband  knows  more  about 
the  home  side.  We  can  put  some  order 
to  the  investments  we  need  and  want 
to  make.” 

Farm  walks  are  a  most  satisfying  ac¬ 
tivity  for  many  Madison  County  fami¬ 
lies  who  are  in  Extension’s  manage¬ 
ment  program.  Groups  of  farm  families 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Cary  and 
Mrs.  Anna  Schultz,  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agent,  meet  at  the  individual 
farms.  They  walk  the  farm  and  visit 
the  home.  Everyone  joins  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  families’  farm  and  home 
management  problems. 

“This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
us  to  see  how  our  neighbors  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  lick  present  day  problems  in 
farming  and  homemaking,”  say  the 
Greenes,  “We  get  a  chance  to  make 
suggestions  to  others  and  they  help  us 
point  out  problems  and  offer  solutions.” 

Agents  Cary  and  Schultz  also  have 
several  group  meetings  during  the  win¬ 
ter  and  early  spring  to  discuss  various 
factors  associated  with  the  principles  of 
farm  and  home  management. 

The  difference  between  this  program 
being  carried  out  in  Madison  County 
and  others  throughout  the  State  and 
other  Extension  activity  is  in  the 
approach. 

“We  encourage  families  to  examine 
their  farms  as  a  unit  rather  than  to 
look  at  one  segment  of  it,”  remarks 


Agent  Cary.  “In  this  way,  they  get  a 
better  picture  of  the  problems  and  can 
do  a  more  successful  job  in  solving 
them.” 

“The  Greenes  and  other  cooperators 
in  the  farm  and  home  management 
program  have  made  many  adjustments 
in  their  operations  to  keep  up  with  the 
fast  changing  agricultural  scene,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Agent  Cary.  “Such  changes 
are  gradual  ones — many  of  which  are 
yet  to  come.  What’s  most  important, 
however,  is  that  these  folks  are  build¬ 
ing  up  information  and  land  resources 
which  will  make  the’ir  future  in  farm¬ 
ing  a  reality  and  a  more  satisfying 
experience.” 


COMING  MEETINGS 

Nov.  6 — Annual  meeting  Connecticut 
Poultry  Ass’n.,  5  p.m.  in  auditorium  of 
Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Conn. 

Nov.  13,  14  —  Cornell  University’s 
1958  Nutrition  Conference  for  Feed 
Manufacturers,  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  14-22 — The  Royal  Agricultural 
Winter.  Fair,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Nov.  16-20 — 42nd  Annual  Convention 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
Boston,  Mass. 

November  20-21— Farm  Bureau,  Far 
Hills  Inn,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Nov.  29-Dec.  3 — International  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition,  Chicago. 

Dec.  2 — American  Angus  Assoc,  an¬ 
nual  meeting  and  banquet,  Palmer 
House,  Chicago. 

Dec.  8-11 — Fiftieth  Anniversary  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Vegetable  Growers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jan.  7-9,  1959 — 13th  Annual  Meeting 
Northeastern  Weed  Control  Conference, 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  12-15  —  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  annual  meeting, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Jan.  12-16  —  Annual  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show,  Harrisburg. 


THIS  TOUGH  LITTLE  MCCULLOCH 
ONLY  >149.95! 


Here  is  a  new  chain  saw  made  especially  for  farm 
work.  Everything  about  this  Mac  D30  saw  is  de¬ 
signed  for  dependable,  easy  use  in  cutting  firewood, 
fenceposts,  pulpwood,  and  sawlogs,  for  landclearing, 
construction,  or  orchard  work.  Just  look  at  these 
special  McCulloch  features : 

\J  ' 

/  *  * 

Weighs  only  17  pounds,  lightest  McCulloch  ever  built. 

LUBRI-MAC  oiling  —  automatically  oils  chain  from  fuel 
mixture  (no  extra  oil  tank  like  other  saws). 

Power  to  cut  trees  three  feet  or  more  in  diameter  — 
direct-drive  for  fast  cutting  with  fingertip  pressure. 


Centerline  starting  — the  newest,  easiest  way.  A  McCulloch 
exclusive. 

Lowest  price  ever  for  a  real  McCulloch  —  the  world's  lead¬ 
ing  chain-saw  brand.  $149.95,  complete  with  12"  bar  and 
exclusive,  long-lasting  McCulloch  PINTAIL  chain.  Terms  as 
low  as  $3.69  weekly. 

See  the  new  Mac  D30  at  your  McCulloch  dealer.  Ask 
for  a  demonstration ;  there’s  no  obligation.  And  write 
now  for  our  new  chain  saw  booklet.  It’s  free.  Address 
Dept.  CV,  McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  45, 
California. 


“You’re  in  luck  when  you’ve  got  a  McCulloch  chain  saw” 


5-8022  A 
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McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  California  •  Marine  Products  Division,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  •  McCulloch  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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I  WAS  JUST 

0 


Just  about  now 
most  of  the  hens 
that  I  know  are’ get¬ 
ting  into  high  gear  .  .  .  and  you're 
starting  to  get  paid  back  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  you  made  in  chicks  and  feed. 
And  this  year  you'll  make  more  money 
on  your  birds  if  you  can  keep  them 
rolling  along  at  70%  to  80%  produc¬ 
tion  through  the  winter. 

o 


But  will  you?  How  often  do  your 
birds  take  a  winter  vacation?  A 

winter  laying  slump?  If  they  do  .  .  . 
you  lose.  And  it  won’t  do  any  good  to 
go  out  and  tell  them  to  get  to  work 
.  .  .  because  they  couldn’t  even  if  they 
wanted  to  oblige  you.  They’re  just  too 
pooped  out. 


Friends  .  .  .  the  time  to  head  off 
a  winter  laying  slump  is  RIGHT 
NOW  .  .  .  by  making  sure  they  get 
the  egg-makings  they  need  to  keep 
in  high  production. 

Here’s  what  happens.  When  a  bird 
first  gets  into  top  production  she 
doesn’t  have  much  trouble  .  .  .  even 
on  a  poor  feed.  Why  should  she  .  .  . 
she’s  right  at  the  prime  of  her  life, 
you  might  say.  She’s  in  wonderful 
shape.  So  she'll  probably  bit  the  pro¬ 
duction  that’s  bred  into  her. 

But  you  just  can’t  keep  that 
production  UP  for  any  length  of 
time  on  a  cheater  feed. 

Nature  tells  her  what  to  put  into 
that  egg.  She  has  to  put  in  a  lot  of  pro¬ 
tein,  for  instance.  She  puts  in  a  lot  of 
phosphorus,  etc.  She  even  puts  in 
things  like  vitamin  A.  And  if  she  can’t 
put  in  everything  nature  says  should 
go  into  an  egg  .  .  .  then  that  egg 
doesn’t  get  made  and  doesn’t  get  laid. 

So  .  .  .  your  job  is  to  make  sure 
your  birds  are  well  supplied  with 
all  of  the  necessary  egg-makings. 
Now  .  .  .  before  they  get  all  drain¬ 
ed  out  .  .  .  and  before  they’re  so 
run  down  that  they’re  easy  victims 
of  disease. 

The  best  layer  ration  that  I  know  of 
.  .  .  the  one  that  supplies  a  complete 
and  proper  balance  of  necessary  nu¬ 
trients  ...  is  the  ration  you  build  from 
Watkins  MIN-VITE  for  Layers.  And 
because  you  buy  the  MINeral-VIT- 
amin  fortification  separately  ...  in  the 
MIN-VITE  .  .  .  and  then  mix  with 
your  own  grain  and  local  protein  .  .  . 
you  can  feed  this  ration  very  econ¬ 
omically. 

The  average  results  from  a 
group  of  recent  tests  show  that 
Watkins-fed  birds  are  producing 
a  dozen  eggs  for  about  6.30  out- 
of-pocket  cost  or  130  total  feed 
cost,  including  grain.  And  they’re 
producing  at  over  75%  for  the 
average  laying  season. 

Think  about  the  layer  ration  you’re 
feeding  right  now.  Is  it  going  to  let 
you  down  later?  I  think  it’s  worth 
talking  about,  isn’t  it?  Next  time  you 
see  your  Watkins  Dealer,  talk  it  over 
with  him. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


POSITIVE  SEELING 

N  your  recent  issue  I  read  from  the 
Editor’s  Mailbag  the  article,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  figures,  $561,500,000  worth  of 
farm  machinery.  Just  figure  out  how 
many  “non-farmers”  were  employed  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  “dirt-farmer.” 

Still  there  are  numerous  articles 
written  saying  that  the  farmer  is  get¬ 
ting  too  much  money  for  his  products. 
Most  of  the  arguments  and  letters  to 
our  congressman  cry  over  the  plight 
of  the  farmer,  his  diminishing  returns 
on  what  he  sells.  This  is  negative  in 
approach.  A  salesman  uses  a  positive 
approach  to  get  his  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  to  buy  his  products.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  is  made  to  feel  that  he  just  can’t 
do  without  the  product;  that  his  need 
for  it  is  so  great  that  he  must  possess 
it  at  any  cost. 

Why  don’t  our  farm  papers  carry 
positive  editorials  directed  especially  to 
the  area  of  manufacturing  covered  by 
the  congressman  and  senators  who 
aren’t  the  least  bit  worried  about 
“Farmer  Jones’  ”  troubles. 

There  are  more  factory  workers  than 
farmers.  The  slogans  should  be: 

American  Industry  Needs  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Buying  Power! 

American  Industry  Makes  Farm 
Equipment! 

The  Poor  Farmer  Cannot  Buy  New 
Equipment! 


The  Poor  Farmer  Breeds  Poor  In-, 
dustry ! 

Wake  Up  Senator,  Wake  Up  Poli¬ 
tician,  Wake  Up  Industry! 

C.  R.  Hindle,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WHAT  THE  MARKET 
WANTS 

YOU  ASKED  for  opinions,  so  here  i's 
mine.  I  heartily  approve  a  goal  of 
producing  the  KIND  and  AMOUNT  of 
food  and  fibre  which  consumers  want. 
If  we  farmers  could  do  this,  a  fair  price 
would  be  obtained  for  what  we  produce 
and  there  then  would  be  no  need  for 
talk  about  parity  or  subsidies.  Small 
surpluses  could  even  be  controlled  or 
managed  by  withholding  the  poorer 
grades  from  markets  through  market¬ 
ing  agreements. 

The  real  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  to 
produce  the  amount  needed.  I  will  be 
watching  to  see  if  any  of  your  readers 
offer  a  solution  to  the  problem.  How 
can  we  keep  production  more  in  line 
with  what  is  needed? 

If  farmers,  economists  and  our  law¬ 
makers  would  unite  and  work  for  a 
program  to  balance  production,  I  feel 
certain  that  they  would  be  successful. 
This  I  believe  is  the  key  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  what  is  needed  to  give  farmers 
their  fair  share  of  the  national  income. 

- — Lewis  M.  Hardison,  Richford,  N.  Y. 


..  . 


CHARLES  PALM  TO  SUCCEED  BILL  MYERS 


DR.  CHARLES  E.  PALM,  left,  dean 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  of  Cornell  University 
starting  July  1,  1959,  confers  with  the 
present  dean,  W.  I.  Myers.  Now  re¬ 
search  director  at  the  College,  Dr.  Palm 
is  a  noted  entomologist.  Dr.  Myers  re¬ 
tires  June  30  after  16  years  as  dean 
and  45  years  on  the  Cornell  faculty. 

Dr.  Palm,  who  has  worked  closely 
with  farm  organizations  for  25  years, 
will  become  the  college’s  seventh  dean. 
The  first  was  I.  P.  Roberts  who  came 
to  Cornell  in  1874.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey 
held  the  position  from  1903  to  1913,  B. 
T.  Galloway  from  1914  to  1916,  A.  R. 
Mann  from  1917  to  1932,  and  Carl 
Ladd  from  1932  to  1943.  Dr.  Myers 
assumed  the  position  in  194*3. 

A  native  of  Austin,  Texas,  Dr.  Palm 
grew  up  on  a  fruit  farm  in  northwest 


Arkansas  and  was  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  University  of  Arkan¬ 
sas  in  1931.  Three  years  ago,  his  alma 
mater  gave  him  a  distinguished  ser¬ 
vice  award. 

The  new  dean  came  to  Cornell  in 
1931  and  was  appointed  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  in  1932.  He  became  an  instructor 
in  1934,  received  his  Ph.  D.  from  Cor¬ 
nell  in  1935,  and  was  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  professor  in  1937.  A  year  later,  he 
was  named  professor  and  head  of  the 
Entomology  Department.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  research  director  in  June,  1957. 

While  he  was  department  head,  re¬ 
search  was  started  in  livestock  and 
forage  crop  insect  control,  insect  bio¬ 
chemistry,  and  insect  physiology;  and 
other  research  expanded.  He  also  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  department’s  teaching 
and  Extension  programs. 


“d-CON’s  THE 
FIRST  RAT- KILLER 
THAT  REALLY 
WORKED  FOR 


Stores 

really  worked  for 


-'ll 

.ad  What  Alien  D.  Meyer 

'  Fargo,  North  Da*°*£N. 

JS  To  Say  About  d-CON. 

ought  «ts  wUhvlye,ats 

on  hamburge  everything>| 

ied  just  about  every  ^ 

nothing  *°r*®dhear  about 

I  happened  to  hear 

>N  on  the  radio,  r  tell 

i  d-C0N  and  let  me^ 

.  I’m  not  sorry-  Kilie< 


It’s  a  fact  —  d-CON  outsells  all  other  rat 
and  mouse  killers  combined.  Yes,  farmers  all 
over  America  have  learned  from  actual  use 
that  d-CON  is  the  quick,  sure,  easy  way  to 
rid  their  property  of  destructive,  disease¬ 
bearing  rats. 

For  rats  hungrily  eat  d-CON’s  exclusive 
LX  3-2-1  formula,  never  suspect  it’s  bait, 
never  become  bait-shy,  devour  it  without 
guessing  that  every  bite  puts  another  nail 
in  their  coffins.  d-CON  actually  makes  rats 
commit  suicide. 


d-CON  is  THERMO-SEALED— always 
reaches  you  “factory  fresh.”  Economical 
too,  since  one  package  of  d-CON  makes 
several  bait  stations. 


Remember,  d-CON,  used  as  directed,  is 
afe  to  use.  around  small  children,  pets, 
ioultry  and  livestock,  yet  is  guaranteed  to 
eep  your  property  rat  and  mouse  free 
orgver. 


1 


World’s  Largest 
Manufacturers  of 
Rodenticides 


p 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thins  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  he  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  si*e 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 
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Visiting  - — - * - 

TOM  MILLIMAN  Mileposl  372  THRUWAY 


Expansion  By  Renovation 


OW  is  a  good  time  to  clear  off 
the  bushes  and  scrub  trees  of 
wasteland  and  prepare  the  soil 
for  spring  seeding  to  pasture.  If 
the  area  is  hilly,  a  disk  operation,  which 
leaves  the  sods  somewhat  exposed,  is 
;o  be  preferred  to  plowing. 


Erosion  after  disking,  even  after  re¬ 
lated  disking,  seldom  happens.  Not  so 
with  plowing  on  hillsides,  where  erosion 
is  apt  to  occur  over  winter,  even  when 
the  furrows  follow  the  contour. 


Whether  disked  or  plowed,  if  seeding 
to  a  pasture  mixture  is  desired  for  ap¬ 
plication  next  spring,  fall  is  the  time  for 
land  preparation.  The  professors  tell  us 
this,  and  they  are  right  as  rain.  We 
again  have  proof  at  Hayfields. 


A  year  ago,  Harry  Morrill  managed 
to  plow  a  low-lying  but  level  five-acre 
piece  of  sod  in  the  late  fall,  before  win¬ 
ter  closed  in.  I  told  him  that  it  would 
be  nice  to  also  plow  an  adjoining  two- 
acre  piece  of  slightly  higher  and  better 
drained  land,  but  not  to  feel  bad  if  he 
couldn’t  get  to  it.  Without  fall  plow¬ 
ing  of  the  low-lying  five  acres,  a  seed¬ 
ing  of  Empire  birdsfoot  would  have 
come  too  late  in  the  spring  of  1958 
for  a  lg°°d  stand  on  the  five  acres. 


The  two-acre  patch  had  to  be  spring- 
plowed,  and  in  due  time  the  whole  area 
was  seeded  to  certified  Empire  birds¬ 
foot  and  certified  Climax  (late  matur¬ 
ing)  timothy.  In  spite  of  a  higher  fer¬ 
tility  level,  earlier  readiness  and  great¬ 
er  mellowness  of  soil  on  the  spring- 
plowed  part,  the  Empire  birdsfoot  stand 
is  twice  as  good  on  the  fall-plowed  land. 

Now  we  have  a  rather  steep  hillside 
of  sod,  maybe  four  acres,  from  which 
the  ladino  clover  departed  years  ago, 
and  only  an  occasional  alfalfa  plant  can 
now  be  seen.  This  piece  of  land  is  rapid¬ 
ly  retreating  to  the  comparative  worth¬ 
lessness  of  millions  of  acres  of  neg¬ 
lected  hillside  pastures  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  states. 

Constantly  rising  taxes,  coupled  with 
the  high  cost  of  tearing  up  and  reseed¬ 
ing  to  alfalfa  every  few  years,  make 
this  a  problem  field,  upon  which  it  is 
foolish  to  grow  row  crops,  as  I  did  sev¬ 
eral  times  years  ago,  with  erosion,  high 
cost  and  poor  yields  the  result.  Pres¬ 
ent-day  »knowledge  suggests  Empire 
birdsfoot. 

But  this  is  no  field  for  the  plow.  It 
calls  for  disking,  and  disking  diagonal- 
ly,  up  hill  on  one  slant  and  down  hill  on 
toother.  For  such  an  operation,  for  the 


use  of  ourselves  and  the  neighbors, 
we’ve  had  for  years  a  J.  I.  Case  pasture 
renovating,  or  bush-and-bog,  harrow. 
The  eight  disks  are  24  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  9  inches  apart,  and  adjustable 
as  to  angle  of  cut. 

Although  the  machine  is  extremely 
heavy,  it  is  made  more  so  by  two 
homemade  concrete  blocks  wired  to  the 
frame,  one  on  each  side.  To  do  a  good 
job  requires  more  time  and  fuel  than 
plowing,  and  we’ve  found  that  lapping 
the  machine  by  half  results  in  a 
smoother  and  better  job,  since  the  four 
disks  on  the  right  throw  to  the  right, 
and  the  four  on  the  other  side  to  the 
left.  About  double  the  time  required 
for  plowing  is  needed;  but  once  disked, 
there  is  no  fear  of  erosion,  even  when 
the  sod  is  fairly  well  refined. 

A  harrowing  or  two  in  the  spring, 
and  it  is  ready  for  the  precious  Empire 
birdsfoot — our  best  mortgage-lifter  for 
rough  hillsides  on  northeastern  live¬ 
stock  farms.  Establishing  Empire  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  not  only  for  the  preparation, 
lime,  fertilizer  and  seeding,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  slow  crop  to  come  into  full 
production. 

Counting  the  year  of  seeding  as  the 
first,  the  third  year  is  the  one  to  justify 
all  the  hopes,  labor  and  expense.  From 
then  on  indefinitely,  or  from  10  to  30 
years,  Empire  will  meet  the  tax  bill,  the 
lime,  fertilizer,  and  spray  bills,  and 
bloom  the  heifers  and  dry  cows  into 
plump  well-being;  and  milking  cows 
grazed  on  it  will  continue  high  produc¬ 
tion  after  the  seasonal  decline  of  ordi¬ 
nary  pastures. 

At  still  another  location  we’ve  a 
chance  this  fall  to  chisel  out  a  couple 
of  acres  from  scrub  trees  and  bushes 
and  change  it  into  productive  grazing. 
It  adjoins  our  little  brook  and  was  al¬ 
ways  wet  land  until  the  Thruway  con¬ 
struction  drained  it  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely.  Now  if  we  can  get  the  larger 
but  still  worthless  trees  cut  out  and  re¬ 
moved,  the  bulldozer  owned  by  the 
Baker  brothers,  our  neighbors,  will 
come  in  at  a  decent  hourly  charge  and 
clean  house  on  the  two  acres. 

Here  again  is  the  place  for  Empire 
birdsfoot,  although  the  adjoining  field, 
of  which  the  two  acres  will  become  a 
part,  is  now  and  will  be  again  alfalfa- 
bromegrass.  It  is  that  kind  of  land.  But 
the  two-acre  patch  isn’t  alfalfa  soil,  so 
we’ll  have  two  separate  legumes  in  the 
same  field.  a 


USEFUL  MONSTER 


This  150-ton,  600  II.P.  machine  is  at 
*  Work  clearing  jungle  in  the  tropics. 
Operated  by  one  man,  its  axe-like  cleats 
huge  steel  rollers  splinter  trees  and 
[ftush  into  a  mat-like  carpet,  ready  for 
burning  or  other  disposal. 


It  clears  land  at  a  cost  which  land 
owners,  even  in  areas  of  cheap  labor, 
are  ready  and  willing  to  pay.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  and  built  by  R.  G.  LeTourneau, 
Inc.,  of  Longview,  Texas.  Driver’s  cab 
is  up  front.  l 


F.O.B.  FACTORY 


AS  LOW 
AS 


•  cuts  18'"  trees  in  18  seconds 

•  fells  trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter 

•  famous  Homelite  quality 

•  direct  drive  •  only  18  pounds * 

For  all-around  wood  cutting  on  the  farm, 
the  new  Homelite  ZIP  is  your  best  and 
most  practical  chain  saw  buy.  It  is  the 
only  low-cost  chain  saw  that  gives  you  all  7  big  saw 
features  for  easier  handling,  lower  operating  costs 
and  long,  dependable  performance. 


Number  1  Farm  Chain  Saw 

NEW 

Homelite 


$  automatic  clutch  and  safety  chain  guard 
$  moisture  and  dustproof  magneto  with  in¬ 
tegral  cooling  fan 

$  famous  Homelite  short-stroke  engine  design 
$  large  air  filter  and  large  fuel  tank 


$  tough,  drop-forged  counter-balanced 
crankshaft 

$  all -position  diaphragm  carburetor  and 
rugged  reed  valve 

$  simple  piston  pump  for  oiling 


Have  a  FREE  DEMONSTRATION  today 

As  little  as  $ 3.60  weekly  after  small  down  payment 

HOMELITE  / 

■  Ba  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  INC.  I 
4011  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK  /  < 


*less  bar  and  chain 


Dealerships 

available 

in  some 

selected 

territories. 

Write  for 

details. 


SPECIAL  SALE 

FIRESTONE 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 


SNOW  TIRES 


TERRIFIC 
PULLING  POWER 
NON-SKID 
SELF-CLEANING 
ACTION 

FREE  DELIVERY 
No  Seconds 


Size 

Regular 

Black 

670-15 

$20.75 

710-15 

22.65 

760-15 

24.55 

800-15 

26.80 

750-14  , 

— 

800-14 

— 

850-14 

— 

900-14 

— 

Tubeless 


Black 

White 

$23.00 

$27.50 

25.00 

29.70 

27.35 

32.45 

30.25 

35.75 

25.20 

30.25 

27.35 

33.00 

29.70 

35.20 

32.45 

39.90 

THESE  ARE  FIRST  LINE  RAYON 

FIRESTONE  TIRES 

SPECIALLY  PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
ORDER  TODAY 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  BEDFORD  AVE.,  BROOKLYN  26,  N.  Y. 


Works 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES.  GARAGES. 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Charlotte.  North  Corolina 


Automatic 

LINE-O-HEAT 


Regular 

LINE-O-HEAT 


So  ruggedly  constructed  it  can  take  a 
beating  and  keep  on  heating  to  prevent 
freezing  of  pipes,  pumps,  etc.  Easy  to 
install,  inexpensive  to  buy  and, use.  Both 
regular  and  new  Automatic  Line-O-Heat 
with  built-in  thermostat  come  in  10 
lengths  from  4'  to  SO'  from  $2.40  and 
$6.90  respectively.  240-volt  Line-0-Heat 
for  laying  cage  waterers,  soil  warming, 
etc.,  comes  in  40',  80',  120'  and  160' 
lengths  from  $8.90. 


'par  Tttone  ... 

AUTOMATIC  50° 
WATER  WARMER 

Flocks  average  12  more  eggs 
per  hen  when  water  is  kept 
at  50°  with  this,  U/L  and 
C.S.A.  approved  warmer.  Costs 
less  than  an  egg  a  day  to  use. 


$6.45 


Wrife  for  Free  Literature 

vs.  SMITH-GATES 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 


Corp. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  well  informed  on  new  things 
on  the  market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get  what 
you  want.  When  you  answer  an  “ad." 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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ACT  NOW 
AND  SAVE! 


GRANGE 
SILO 

EARLY 
ORDER 
DISCOUNT 


LIMITED 
TIME  ONLY 

This  guaranteed  Grange  Silo  with  the 
many  exclusive  features  offers  the  added 
advantage  of  a  money-saving  price  — 
if  you  buy  now!  Easy  payments  ar¬ 
ranged.  Grange  Silo  lasts  longer,  fills 
easier,  has  many  safety  features.  Free 
illustrated  folder  gives  scale  of  Early 
Order  Discounts.  • 

WRITE  NOW 


The  earlier  you  order 
the  larger  your  | 
discount  .  .  .  and  1 
you  pay  later! 


SIIO  CO.,  INC. 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Please  send  complete  information 
on  Grange  Silos  and  Early  Order 
Discounts.  | 


Name  _ 
Address 


EASY  FINANCE  PLAN 


FOR  DATA  ON  PROFITABLE  BOLENS 
DEALERSHIPS,  WRITE  TODAY! 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  S3. 84:  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


» 
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E.R.  EASTMAN’S 
great  new  novel 


IN  ONTARIO,  TESTS  PROVED 


HELP  GET  FIRST  PEACE  AT  CHICAGO 


These  three -girls,  sizing  up  a  Cornell 
University  cow,  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  dairy  cattle  judges. 
Mary  Marbot,  left,  of  Buskirk  (Ren¬ 
sselaer  County),  Margaret  Knight, 
center,  of  Cato  (Cayuga  County)  and 
Jean  Davis  of  Genoa  (Cayuga  County) 
made  up  three-fourths  of  New  York 
State’s  team  of  4-H  competition  at 
Chicago’s  International  Dairy  Show. 

Only  boy  to  make  the  team  which 


was  selected  in  State  Fair  competition, 
was  W.  Sheldon  Atherton  of  Green¬ 
wood,  Steuben  County. 

The  team,  coached  by  Prof.  H.  A. 
Willman  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  won  first  place  for  all 
breeds  at  the  International.  They  also 
won  first  place  for  judging  Ayrshires; 
second  place  for  Brown  Swiss  and 
Guernsey;  and  fifth  place  for  Holsteins 
and  Jerseys.  Judging  was  Oct.  6. 


HURRY! 

The  supply  is  limited  .  .  .  use 
the  coupon  to  order  today. 


American  Agriculturist, 

Department  E, 

Savings  Bank  Building, 

Ithaca,  New  York 

Enclosed  is  $ .  for  .  copies 

of  "Hostages  to  Fortune",  249  pp- 
at  $3.50  per  copy  postpaid.  Mail  to: 

Name  - - - 

St.  or  R.  D. - - - 

City  &  State  - — - — ' 

Pleas®  print 


CHAIN  SAWS  CUT  FASTER 


Bolens  engineered  balance  and  chain 
speed  give  steady  power  .  .  .  faster, 
easier  cutting  .  .  .  longer  engine, 
chain  and  sprocket  life  .  .  .  more  profit 
out  of  the  woods.  Test  a  rugged  Bolens 
saw.  We'll  send  you  name  of  dealer 
and  free  catalog.  Write  today. 


BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp. 
Port  Washington  44,  Wisconsin 


GRAPE  GROWERS  FORM 
MARKETING  CO-OP 

THE  MERGER  of  the  recently  form¬ 
ed  Western  New  York  Grape  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  with  the  New  York 
Grape  Growers  Cooperative  formalized 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Fredonia  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  has  brought  into  one  organ¬ 
ization  the  vineyardists  of  the  two  ma¬ 
jor  grape  producing  districts  of  the 
Empire  State. 

The  western  New  York  group,  ac¬ 
cording  to  president  Hovyard  Green  of 
Portland,  has  joined  the  statewide  or¬ 
ganization  because  the  New  York 
Grape  Growers  is  a  legally  constituted 
bargaining  cooperative  and  because  the 
identical  purposes  of  the  separate  pro¬ 
grams  can  best  be  served  by  one  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  present  high  cost  of  producing 
grapes,  according  to  Mr.  Green,  makes 
it  imperative  that  growers  put  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  to  influence  the 
price  at  which  the  crop  is  sold.  The 
industry,  he  said,  cannot  survive  the 
low  prices  that  have  been  paid  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Because  of  the  depleted 
stocks  of  wine  and  juice  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  small  harvest,  the  N.  Y. 
Grape  Growers  Cooperative  is  asking 
$120  a  ton  for  the  1958  crop. 

The  New  York  Grape  Growers  Coop¬ 
erative  was  organized  two  years  ago 
and  has  membership  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  area  and  headquarters  at  Penn 
Yan.  More  than  two  hundred  vineyard- 


QUEEIV 

Miss  Antoinette  Tiska,  21, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anthony  Tiska  of  Bridge- 
hampton,  was  crowned 
Long  Island  Potato  Queen 
at  the  recent  Long  Island 
Harvest  Ball  at  Riverhead. 

She  was  crowned  by  Dr. 
Albert  E.  Mercker,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Potato  Council,  who 
is  shown  with  her. 


ists  of  Chautauqua  County  are  affiliat¬ 
ed  with  the  Western  New  York  Grape 
Growers  Association. 

The  transfer  of  membership  from 
W.N.Y.  to  the  N.  Y.  Grape  Growers 
Cooperative  will  be  accomplished  by  a 
mail  signup  and  an  intensive  member¬ 
ship  campaign. 

Group  leaders  to  direct  the  canvas 
include:  Howard  Zinke  of  Fredonia; 
Howard  Green,  Portland;  Lawrence 
Dakan,  Ripley;  Anthony  Restivo,  Silver 
Creek;  Richard  Mead,  Westfield;  Ed¬ 
ward  Hamlet,  Sheridan;  Thomas  Mili- 
tello,  Forestville;  Foster  Lewis,  Perry- 
burg;  and  James  Tilly,  Dunkirk. — Bill 
S  temp  fie 

—  a.  a.  — 


WINNER 


David  Seaman,  12 
of  Waterloo,  New 
York,  was  first  place 
winner  in  the  1958 
National  Youth 
Farm  Fire  Safety 
Project.  David  won 
a  trip  to  Atlantic 
City  where  the  62nd 
annual  convention 
of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Mutual 
Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  was  held  and  a  check  for  $100. 

Judging  was  based  on  the  number  of 
fire  hazards  found  and  corrected  during 
inspection  of  farm  properties.  David,  who 
has  been  a  4-H  club  member  for  four 
years,  made  50  fire  prevention  surveys. 


Grandpa  said  "Yes!" 

Grandson  Bill  said  "No!" 

Find  the  answer  to  this 
eternal  conflict  between  the 
generations  .  .  .  and  share 
the  poignant  experiences  of 
lovers  separated  by  war. 

When  this  story  was  pub¬ 
lished  serially  in  American 
Agriculturist,  readers  said: 

"I  had  to  let  you  know 
how  wonderful  your  story 
is." 

"So  true  to  life.  It's  hard 
to  wait  for  the  next  issue." 

"Mr.  Eastman's  stories 
are  unsurpassed." 

"Have  read  all  of  Mr. 
Eastman's  stories,  but  Host¬ 
ages  to  Fortune  is  the  best 
yet." 

"I  cried  a  little,  laughed  a 
little,  and  it  also  brought 
back  memories  of  the  times 
before  I  was  married." 

"A  delightfully  refreshing 
and  wholesome  love  story." 


WORK  in  the  cut 

WW  Wlmlm  with  engineered 

BA1AIED  balance  and 

lUllili  chain  speed 
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Dairy  Delegates  Set  Policies 
By  Resolutions  Adopted 


BHE  39TH  annual  membership 
meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  at  Syracuse  October 
13  and  14,  was  a  three-ring  circus.  In 
addition  to  the  delegate  meeting,  the 
ladies  had  an  outstanding  program, 
and  so  did  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Young  Cooperators.  For  the  coming 
year  the  young  people  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  projects: 

Know  your  Dairymen’s  League 
better. 

Promotion  of  dairy  festivals. 

Sending  money  to  CARE,  particular¬ 
ly  to  Colombia,  S.  A. 

Study  of  and  active  participation  in. 
Civil  Defense. 

Keeping  informed  on*  farm  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Studying  the  set-up  and  objectives 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Resolutions 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  by 
delegates  at  the  annual  meeting  were 
the  following: 

Requesting  government  to  consider  laws 
and  policies  reasonably  to  prohibit  and 
restrain  organized  labor  from  refusal  to 
handle  perishable  farm  products  during 
labor  disputes. 

Opposing  the  taxing  of  cooperative  re¬ 
ceipts,  on  the  ground  that  this  is  money 
held  in  trust  for  members. 

Favoring  the  repeal  of  the  New  York 
State  law  requiring  signal  lights  on  all 
farm  equipment  When  on  the  highway. 

Pledging  the  League  to  work  for  the  re¬ 
vision  of  transportation  differentials,  so 
that  distant  producers  be  treated  equit¬ 
ably. 

Adopting  a  policy  of  constant  attention 
by  the  League  to  amending  Order  No.  27 
when  needed. 

Encouraging  several  national  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  to  state  positions  ahd  parti¬ 
cipate  in  discussions,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  agree  on  a  program  of  national 
price  stabilization  for  milk  and  dairy 
products. 

Approving  the  work  done  by  The  Milk 
I  Market  Development  Board. 

Expressing  strong  opposition  to  organ¬ 
izing  farmers  by  labor  unions. 

Pressing  for  amendment  of  the  law  re¬ 
quiring  chauffeur’s  licensee  for  truck  op¬ 
erators,  to  exempt  all  farm-owned  and 
other  non-eommercial  trucks. 

Authorizing  the  board  of  directors  to 
study  the  affiliation  or  federation  of  Pro¬ 
ducer  Cooperatives  to  develop  a  larger 
more  effective  dairymen’s  group. 

Directors  Elected 

The  following  director's  were  re¬ 
elected:  Stanley  L.  Douglass,  District 
No.  1;  Charles  R.  Paddock,  District  No. 
9;  S.  K.  Rodenhurst,  District  No.  10; 


Russell  E.  Dennis,  District  No.  15;  and 
Glenn  Talbott,  District  No.  19. 

Elected  to  succeed  retiring  directors 
were:  James  R.  Donnan,  to  succeed  Ja¬ 
cob  F.  Pratt%in  District  No.  3;  Lester 
Martin,  to  succeed  Paul  L.  Talbot,  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  7;  and  Lester  C.  Howard,  to 
succeed  William  E.  Maier  in  District 
No.  18. 

Quotes 

Following  are  brief  quotes  from  some 
of  the  fine  talks  delivered  during  the 
two-day  session: 

“I  must  say  to  you  that  I  believe  we 
are  enjoying  as  good  farm  milk  prices 
as  we  can  hope  to  obtain — at  least 
through  localized  efforts.  As  we  see  the 
great  volumes  of  milk  produced  in 
many  sections  of  our  country  for  prices 
much  lower  than  ours,  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  future  price  improvements 
for  us  can  only  come  through  nation¬ 
wide  programs  which  would  improve 
the  opportunities  of  all  dairymen.  Of 
course,  it  is  also  evident  that  if  there 
is  a  substantial  price  improvement,  our 
enthusiasm  for  larger  herds  and  more 
milk  per  cow  will  destroy  that  price 
level,  unless  we  accept  planned  and 
controlled  marketing  of  our  product.” 
— Stanley  H.  Benham,  League  presi¬ 
dent 

“Farmers  are  receiving  substantially 
better  prices  today  because  of  the  sue-' 
cessful  operation  of  Federal  Milk  Mar¬ 
keting  Order  No.  27  during  the  past 

20  years . The  goal  of  Class  III 

pricing  (milk  for  manufacture)  should 
be  to  seek  the  highest  return  that  will 
assure  a  ready  sale  of  such  milk. — Dr. 
Charles  Blanford,  Administrator,  Order 
27 

“Along  with  the  growth  in  popula¬ 
tion  has  come  the  mechanical  age, 
which  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
farmer.  It  is  this  that  is  the  basic 
cause  of  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  United  States,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  and  productivity  of 
those  that  remain. 

“The  disturbing  question  that  this 
evolution  raises  is  simply,  ‘Who  shall 
stay  in  business  and  who  shall  go  out 
of  business?’  Its  answer,  despite  price 
support  programs,  despite  the  power 
of  organized  groups,  be  they  farmer 
cooperatives  or  labor  union,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  found  in  the  ability  of  the 
individual  farmer.”  —  Norman  Myrick, 
Editor,  American  Milk  Review 


Dairymen's  League  officers  and  executive  committeemen  elected  for  1958-59 
ore  from  left,  seated:  S.  K.  Rodenhurst,  Theresa,  N.  Y.,  first  vice-president; 
Stanley  H.  Benham,  Milfbrook,  N.  Y.,  president;  Jennings  D.  Pickens,  Lawtons, 
N.  Y.,  second  vice-president.  Standing:  Grover  C.  Guernsey,  Schoharie,  N.  Y., 
treasurer;  Russell  E.  Dennis,  Fairport,  N.  Y„  assistant  treasurer  and  Glenn 
Talbott,  Fillmore,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 


“ALL  THAT  IS  NECESSARY 

FOR  THE  FORCES  OF  EVIL 

( 

TO  WIN  IN  THE  WORLD  IS 
FOR  ENOUGH  GOOD  MEN 


TO  DO  NOTHING” 


EDMUND  BURKE 


VOTE  NEXT  TUESDAY 
NOVEMBER  4 


This  message  was  created  for  display  on  bulletin  boards  in  our  agency. 
It  was  to  remind  our  people  that  voting  is  not  a  right,  not  a  privilege, 
but  a  responsibility  of  citizenship.  It  appears  here  in  the  belief  that 
others  will  also  find  these  words  of  Edmund  Burke  a  strong  and  timely 
reminder  of  a  basic  principle.  YOUNG  &  RUBICAM,  Inc.  Advertising . 


The  Editors  of  American  Agriculturist,  convinced  that  there  are  too  few 
of  us  who  feel  that  voting  is  a  responsibility  of  good  citizenship,  repro¬ 
duce  the  above  message  as  a  service  to  our  readers — and  as  a  reminder 
that  we — you  and  us — have  the  sole  responsibility  of  choosing  the  men 
who  run  our  government. 
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Subscribers’  exchange 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  Initial 
or  croup  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514. 
ITHACA.  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  reauired. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  Sale—  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C 
Talbot.  Leonardsville.  New  York. 

EMPIRE  LlVESiOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden.  Tuesday  at  Caledonia 
Gouverneur,  West!  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull 
ville,  Greene:  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


HOLSTEINS 

TWO  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bulls,  10  and 
12  months,  from  high  record  dams  and  high 
proven  sires.  Wayne  F.  Keider,  Jaway  Farms, 
Accord,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 

ARE  YOU  SWITCHING  to  purebreds?  Ayrshires 
are  the  answer.  Lower  cost,  higher  test  make 
more  money.  Polled  bulls  available.  Write,  visit 
Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Barnevcld,  New  York. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Milking  Shorthorn 
cattle,  all  ages.  One  or  entire  herd.  Also  pure¬ 
bred  Lincoln  Sheep.  Howard  Lohnas,’  Cassville, 
New  York. 


BROWN  SWISS 

BROWN  SWISS — 8  bred  heifers,  one  due  in  No¬ 
vember  some  in  January,  February.  From  dams 
with  over  500  lbs.  fat.  One  600  lb.  fat  heifer  calf 
one  month  old.  Harold  Doane,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 
Phone  2471. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm  Cooperstown.  N  Y. 
ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more!  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso 
ciation,  Wing  Hall.  Cornel:  University  Ithaca 
New  York. 


HEREFORDS _ 

HEREFORDS — 1958  CALVES  are  now  weaned 
Before  you  buy  come  and  see  them.  They  have 
size  and  quality — popular  bloodlines.  Pleasant 
Valley  Hereford  Farms.  Telephone  31,  Groton 
New  York. _ J_ _ 

HEREFORDS,  THIS  IS  a  good  time  to  start  a 
profitable  beef  cattle  project.  Our  breeders  offer 
heifers,  cows  and  bulls  of  proven  bloodlines  at 
reasonable  prices.  Write  for  information  —  New 
York  Hereford  Breeders’  Assn.,  21  Wing  Hall 
Cornel)  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  REGISTERED  Hereford  beef  cattle. 
6  bred  heifers  $250.00  each.  Also  cows  and 
calves,  heifers,  bulls.  Walter  W.  Fisk,  Wolcott, 
New  York. _ 

125  HEREFORD  AND  ANGUS  feeder  cattle  from 
300  to  700  lbs.  Price  $.24  to  $.29.  Leslie  Bower- 
man,  Mid  disport,  N.  Y.  Route  77,  telephone 
RE-5-5915. _ ___ _ 

HORNED  HEREFORDS  —  Registered  bulls  all 
ages — Larry s  and  Zatos.  Also  bred  and  open 
heifers.  E.  P.  McAfee,  Owner,  Greeley  Hill 
Farms,  Bedford,  N.  H.  Mail  address  Mont 
Vernon,  N.  H. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  youi 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur  Greene.  Oneonta- 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED  CORR1EDALE  yearling  rams  — 
large,  heavy  shearers.  Priced  to  sell.  A.  S. 
Knight  &  Son,  Interlaken,  New  York. 
REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  breeding  and  show 
stock  for  sale.  John  A.  Alexander,  South  Royal- 
ton,  Vermont! 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOTS,  all  ages.  George 

Ramsey.  Friendship,  New  York.  _ 

FLOCK  OF  REGISTERED  Hampshire  sheep 
originally  from  Porter  flock  bred  by  ram  from 
M.  G.  Adams;  some  good  grade  Hampshire  ewes. 
Price  reasonable.  John  Howland,  Newark  Valley, 
New  York;  phone  Newark  Valley  28F12. 
WANTED— TWO  SUFFOLK  RAMS.  Leslie  Bow- 
erman,  Middleport,  New  York.  Teh  RE-5-5915. 


\  GOATS 

GOAT  MILK  —  HEALTHFUL  food,  profitable 
business.  Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine,  $2.00 
yearly.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  K36. 
Missouri. 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Berkshire  service  age 
boars  and  open  gilts.  Popular  bloodlines  and 
winners  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Ken 
Wiley.  Penfield,  N.  Y. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS,  service  boars 
ready  to  use,  large  herd.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincen- 
town,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES.  Weanling  boars 

and  gilts,  service  boars,  from  top  bloodlines  in 
breed;  Lone  Pine  Cockade,  Gravel  Ridge  Mac 
191G,  Donaghanie  Crusader  13th.  St.  Joseph’s 
Abbey,  Spencer,  Mass. 


,  %  DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under 
wood ,  Locke.  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3 

LARGEST  BEAGLE  KENNEL  pups  $10,  started 
$15,  broken  $30.  Witis,  501  Plain  St.,  Brockton 
Mass. 

BOXERS '  AT  THEIR  BEST.  Dr.  Thurber,  Troy 
Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  male  $10.00,  fe- 
male  $7.00.  Also  a  couple  of  broke  dogs.  Sydney 
Peters,  Callicoon.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  Pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  males  $15,  fe¬ 
males  $12.  Albert  Schulte,  Varysburg,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS _ 

SUNNYBROOK  vVILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKt 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  cblacK 
pullets),  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingai 
Box  106.  Hudson  N  Y  Phone  8  1611. _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCH  IN'  GENUINE  Kim 

ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  foi 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers,  RD  5A,  Ithaca.  New  York 
Phone  4-6336. _ _ _ 

MONEY  MAKING  CHICKS.  Pullorum  clean.  28 
varieties.  Many  matings  ROP  sired.  Low  as  $7.95 
-100.  Day  old  or  started  chicks.  Ducklings.  Write 
Healthy  Hatcheries,  M'  Healthy,  Ohio. _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS — Franchised  hatchery 
for  Mount  Hope  Queens.  Also  first  generation 
Harco  Reds,  Harco  Sex-links,  and  Lawton  White 
Rocks.  Try  our  Buff  Sex-links.  Our  Peterson 
Cornish  Crosses  are  tops  for  meat.  Hatches 
every  week.  N.  Y.,  U.S.  approved,  Pullorum- 
typhoid  clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks,  Henry  M. 
Fryer.  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504.  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
“ROCKS  .OR  REDS,  no  Leghorns,”  $4.75-100 
COD,  life  guarantee.  National  Chicks,  Phila- 

deiphia  50,  Pa. _ _ _ 

GET  EXTRA  PROFITS  from  poultry.  Money¬ 
making  ideas,  short-cuts,  raising  helps  every 
month  in  America’s  leading  poultry  magazine. 
Hall-price  bargain  offer.  4  years  $1.00.  Order 
today.  Poultry  Tribune.  Dept.  CIO,  Mount 
Morris,  Illinois. 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets >,  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  tor  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week 
Sunny  brook  Poultry  Farms  Inc.  A  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106,  Hudson.  N  Y  Ph.  8-1611. 


_ CAPONS _ 

SUNNYBROOK  CAPONS  are  the  choicest  ol 
poultry  meats.  There  is  always  a  good  market 
for  them — always  bring  highest  premium  prices. 
We  have  thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cock¬ 
erels — all  surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of 
age.  Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do 
not  crow — do  not  fight  -they  lust  eat  and  grow 
big  rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  mar 
ket  in  5  months  or-so.  Very  tender — very  tasty— 
easily  picked  —  economic  to  raise  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms.  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar.  Box  106 
Hudson.  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


DUCKS 

BEAUTIFUL  ROUEN  DUCKS,  large  type,  non 

flying  pairs,  trios.  Joseph  Nicholas  Mansfield 
Penna  _  _ 


PIGEONS 

WHITE  UTILITY  KINGS.  Rollers,  $1.00  each 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  others.  Raymond 
)LeBlanc,  Canton,  Maine. 


_ RABBITS  _ 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  raising  Nutria  rabbits 
guinea  pigs,  mink,  pigeons  or  chinchillas  for  us 
Free  information.  Keeney  Brothers.  New  Freedom 
Penna. _ 

RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets  Free  details 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio 


_  TARPAULINS _ 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  —  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
witn  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5.04;  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


_ AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH,  Ark.  Free 
Catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 

FANCY  PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup,  $5.90 
gallon,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  R.  Stevens,  Montgomery 
Center,  Vermont. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

NEW  JERSEY  SAWMILL  lor  sale.  Est.  189b. 
Includes  real  estate  housing  rentals,  good  will. 
Frick  all-steel  30  ft.  carriage,  edger  rollers, 
complete  logging  equipment.  Price  $70,000.  Ed¬ 
ward  Lieberman’s  Sons.  Crosswicks.  New  Jersey 

EARN  MONEY  IN  YOUR  spare  time.i  We  pay 
$89  for  89  Lincoln  Pennies.  Send  10?  coin  or 
stamps  for  information.  Brooklyn  Coin  Co., 
28  E.  55th  St.,  Brooklyn,  3D,  New  York. 

OPERATING  RESTAURANT  &  INN.  After  18 
years  successful  operation  owner  wishes  retire¬ 
ment.  Full  liquor  license.  Dining  room  seats  70. 
Sleeping  accommodations  for  30.  Owner’s  living 
quarters,  5  cabins,  barn,  garage,  31  acres.  Low 
taxes  on  main  route.  Operating  figures  available. 
$33,000.  Fully  equipped  and  furnished.  Minimum 
cash  $12,000.  Bank  mortgage  available.  Call  or 
write  Walter  F.  LaPalm,  Broker,  104  Bradley  St., 
North  Adams,  Mass  Tel.  M03-9667. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

CLEANS  WINDOWS  WITHOUT  MESS.  Strange 
“dry”  cleaning-cloth.  Replaces  liquids.  Windows 
gleam.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  103,  Akron, 
Ohio. _ 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ATTENTION  FARMERS— Special  mastitis  oint¬ 
ment  (disposable  6CC  syringe  containing  pro¬ 
caine  penicillin  100,000  units,  dihydrostreptomycin 
100  MG,  10 %  sulfamerazine  and  sulfathiazole, 
cobalt  sulfate  5MG,  in  sesame  oil  base.)  Doz. 
$4.50  prepaid.  Kensington  Veterinary  &  Poultry 
Supply,  Box  37,  Kensington,  Conn. 


>  HELP  WANTED  _ 

OPENINGS  FOR  SEVERAL  high  caliber  men  to 
do  artificial  insemination  in  Schuyler,  Chemung 
and  Broome  Counties,  N.  Y.  Also  western  Sus 
quehanna  County,  Pa.  Men  20-50  years  old  ana 
with  dairy  farm  experience  desired.  Must  ue 
honest,  ambitious  and  interested  in  permaneni 
work.  For  interview  contact  ,  Clare  Bulman 
Elm  Street,  Owego,  N.  Y.  Phone  1372, 

OUTSTANDING  DAIRYMAN  and  operator  lot 
large  registered  Holstein  farm  in  central  New 
York.  Please  send  complete  information  and 

references  to  C.  Crowe,  Dryden,  New  York. _ 

WORKING  HERDSMAN  for  Reg.  Holstein  herd'. 
Milking  30  cows.  About  20  head  young  stock. 
Two  man  operation.  Must  be  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  herd  management  and  able 
to  run  tractors  and  machinery.  Reference.  Day 
Farms,  Youngsville,  Penna.  Phone  Logan  3-9934. 
COOK  HOUSEKEEPER  —  Light  work,  live  in 
country — winters  near  Florida.  Middle  aged  widow 
satisfactory.  State  age,  weight,  driving  ability 
and  telephone  number.  Reply  Box  92,  Route  1, 

Titusville,  New  Jersey. _ 

HERDSMAN  WANTED  for  modern  55  cow 
Hudson  Valley  dairy.  $300  per  month  to  start, 
future  depends  upon  individual.  House,  electricity, 
heat,  etc.,  furnished.  State  references,  age, 
family,  etc.  Box  514-GV,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  New  York. _ 

HELP  WANTED  IN  HOME  for  aged  men.  Man 

to  do  general  janitor  work  and  to  supervise 
residents.  Could  furnish  apartment  for  couple. 
Prefer  wife  to  be  licensed  practical  nurse.  Good 
work  record  and  references  required.  Reply  Box 

514-VN,  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED— SOBER,  DEPENDABLE  farmer  with 
helper.  Barn  room  for  50.  Excellent  salary  or 
shares.  Modem  four-room  apartment.  O.  L. 
Grant,  Liberty.  N.  Y  Telephone  Liberty  b78-R-l. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn't  happy  and  re 
warding,  let  us  tell  .you  now  to  make  it  so.  Pre 
liminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obligation 
Write  Dept.  B  Doane  Agricultural  Service.  Inc. 
4  E.  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa.  or  150  South 
St.  Annapolis,  Maryland 


AUCTIONEERS _ 

AUCTIONEER  Livestock  ana  tarm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox  Phone-  Bergen  146  New  York 
SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mai 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  (arm  auction  - 
you'll  be  glad  you  did  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  managei  or  write:  O  Charles  Koenig 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor.  Empire  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative.  Oneonta  N.  Y 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS.  mixed.  Digging  time 

prices,  fall  delivery.  Large  $17.95.  medium 
$13.95  thousand  H.  Gordon,  Southold,  N.  Y 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY:  Oui  lamous  clover  New  Yorks 
finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-5’s  $8.98  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone  60  lb.  cans  $10.80;  2-60’s 
$21;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious  Wildflower 
60  lb.  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more  $9.60  each. 
(60’s  FOB)  By  ton  or  pail  Howland  Apiaries 
Berkshire.  N  Y. _ 

CLOVER  OR  BLACKBERRY  blossom,  10  lbs 
$3.75  postpaid.  Aida  Farm,  Richland,  New  York. 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS  QUICKER  easier,  cheaper.  Magic 
trays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00  Luxag 
641  South  19th,  Newark  3,  N.  J. 


HAY  AND  OATS 


FOR  SALE.  HAY  urst  ana  second  cutting 
alfalfa-timothy  mixed  feeding  nay,  mulch  hay. 
wheat  straw:  ear  corn.  James  Kelly,  137  E 
Seneca  Tpke  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Phone  HO-92885 
ALFALFA,  TREFOIL,  mixed  nay — top  quality 
guaranteed.  Delivered  by  truckload.  Bates 
Russell  East  Durham.  N.  Y.  Phone  Freehold 
7391 

WANTED— ALFALFA,  CLOVER,  Straw— S.  A. 
Rauch,  New  Hope,  Penna.  Volunteer  2-2081. 

200  ION  ALFALFA  HAY  1st  and  2nd  cutting. 
Will  deliver.  Fred  Teall.  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

100  TONS  FIRST,  SECOND,  third  cutting 
alfalfa.  Good  quality.  Lonergan  Brothers,  Homer, 
New  York. 


SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  time 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  y'ears  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Fced’r  Bunk  Con¬ 
veyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company,  Inc., 
Wayzata.  Minnesota.  •  _ _ 

REPAIR  PARTS  FOR  WOOD  tile  and  concrete 
silos.  5  types  of  new  silos  Also  used  wood  silos 
Trade-ins  accepted.  Silo-Matic  unloaders.  Even 
Flo  distributors,  W  J  Walker.  RD#2.  Norwich 
New  York.  _ _ 

SILOS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy.  P.D.  #2.  Norwich.  New  York 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER,  s  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  pockette 
album  25? ;  12-35?.  Young  Photo  Service  62C 
Schenectady  1  N  Y _ _ 

PHOTO  XMAS  CARDS  —  beautiful,  colorful, 
made  fiom  youi  own  negative,  including  en¬ 
velopes.  10  for  25 ?.  No  other  charges,  we  pay 
postage.  Limited  offer.  Mail, your  negative  and 
25?  coin  now.  Penny-Pix.  Delair.  New  Jersey. 

TWO  BEAUTIFUL  8x10  oilcolor  portraits  irorr 
any  photograph  or  negative  (returned)  $1.00 
Portraitco  AAG780  Sweetwater  Texas 
SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  Roll  developed,  b 
iumbo  prints  25?.  12-35?.  Same  day  service 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box 
229  Dept.  B,  Lyons  New  York. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  POSTS,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving  15?  each  ai 
yard.  Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treateo 
for  durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York.  Closed  Sunday. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  OATES 

Nov.  15  Issue . 

Dec.  6  Issue . 

Dec  70  Issue . 

Jan.  3  Issue . 

EARTHWORMS 

GUARANTEED  MARKET 1  EARN  ready  cash 
raising  fishworms  for  us  Backyard,  garage 
basement.  We  buy  your  crop.  Exciting  details 
free  Oakhaven  5.  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FT  ROUT  CATALOG.  Mailed  free:  3.267  bargains 
36  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms  homes,  busi 
nesses.  World’s  largest!  58  years  service.  Strou' 
Realty,.  251 -R  4th  Ave..  New  York  10.  N.  Y 

LARGE  SELECTION  FARMS  —  New  York 
Pennsylvania.  Bare  or  stock  and  equipment 
O’Connor  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City.  New  York 

190  ACRES  ONTARIO  COUNTY.  Large  levs' 
fields  wiT  grow  any  crop,  state  road.  Rochester 
milk  market,  bulk  tank,  gutter  cleaner,  beautifu 
modern  10  room  home  Fred  Teall.  Broker 
Holcomb.  N  Y 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  Poultry  Farm  in  Skane- 
ateles  with  modern  buildings  and  complete  equip¬ 
ment  for  3.500  chickens.  Completely  self  suffi¬ 
cient  with  52  acres  perfect  land  and  additional 
under  lease.  Established  egg  outlet  with  super¬ 
markets.  etc.  Fine  modern  home,  every  convent 
ence  for  $27,500.  terms  J.  Frank  Havemeyer 
Realtor.  Skaneateles,  New  York. 

HIGH  INCOME  DAIRY  FARMS,  Lake  Cham 

plain  Valley.  $10,000  00  to  $25,000.00  down  pay¬ 
ments.  David  Rv'an,  Broker.  Vergennes,  Vt. 
VALLEY  FRUIT  FARM  —  Flanked  on  west  by 

beautiful  Blue  Ridge  Mts.  355  acres  rich  soil. 
Colonial  stone  home,  9  rooms.  2  baths.  3  fire¬ 
places.  Tenant  cottage.  Barn  and  out  buildings. 
Over  19.000  apple  trees,  22.000  peach  trees,  some 
plum,  grapes,  berries,  nuts.  Adequate  equipment 
for  handling  grading  packing,  crating.  Farni 
machinery  tractors  and  trucks.  Priced  right!  No 
R2744.  ,West’s  C.  Bream,  Rep.  Fairfield  Rd 
Gettysburg.  Pa  Phone  68-Y. 

105  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM.  Excellent  alfalfa  and 

grain  land.  Good  buildings,  silo;  good  water 
supply;  gas  available.  3%  and  4  miles  from  two 
villages.  Daniel  Jenison,  (Lock  Berlin),  Lyons, 
New  York. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Bam  clear, 
ers  heavy  duty  spreaders  silage  unioaders.  bulk 
milk  tanks  bulk  milk  trucks  Herringbone  milk 
ing  systems  pipeline  milkers  silos,  grain  anr 
feed  storage  bins,  tow  cost  steel  buildings  Terms 
Nolri  Farm  Supply  Rome  N  Y 

BUY  dIrEcT  NOW  from  CU  s!  Governmen 

depots.  Surplus  ta:m  machinery,  jeeps  trucks 
tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  "Depot  Lis 
and  Procedure’  $1  00  Brody.  Box  8-AA  Sunny 
s’de  4  New  York _ 

25e  ALMANAC  ana  vVar  Surplus  Bargain  Cata 

‘ogue  Both  for  dime  Kar.  Ort  Dept  AA-3 
York  Penna. 

BUY  U  S.  GOVERNMEN1  Surplus  Wholesait 

prices:  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Box  22E54 
Thnmasville.  Penna 

PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS,  silo  unloaders  Useo 

cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  available 
^ _ H  Mo'-rill  Waverly  New  York 

FARMERS.  YOUR  ATTENTION:  Get  the  tractor 
bargain  ol  your  life.  Buy  the  fabulous  new  3-4 
plow  MM  tractor  for  the  price  of  a  2-plow 
tractor.  In  addition  we  are  paying  $900  for  your 
old  tractor  on  this  fabulous  new  MM.  It  is  the 
greatest  tractor  buy  ever.  See  us  at  once  as  this 
offer  is  subject  to  withdrawal  at  anytime  due 
to  the  possible  increase  price  of  steel  and  ma¬ 
chinery  CentraT  Penn  Farm  and  Industrial  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.,  New  Kingston,  Pa.  Phone:  Mechanics- 
burg  PO-6-7684  New  Harrisburg.  ’ 

WHY  PAY  MORE?  Buv  direct.  Barbecue  chicken 

machines.  From  $295.00  up.  Prepared  seasoning 
and  barbecue  sauce.  Write  or  call  Barb-Q-Matic. 
488  North  3rd  St.,  Philadelphia  23.  Pa.  Phone 
MArket  7-7713. 

USED  FARM  BULK  MILK  TANKS,  direct  ex¬ 
pansion  and  ice  bank,  remote  and  self-contained, 
with  and  without  compressors,  being  traded  in  on 
new  Zero-T-20  Vacuum  Tanks.  Write  Kent 
Supply  Co.,  Wholesale  Distributors,  P.  O.  Box 

113.  Kent,  Conn. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  LANE  tractor  sawmill,  cable  feed 
15  foot  carriage.  48”  saw.  good  condition,  accu¬ 
rate,  always  housed,  sawdust  blower,  pipe,  prac¬ 
tically  new  27  inch  tower  edger.  Linn  power  unit. 
Reasonable.  Art  Conner,  Walton.  N.  Y.  Phone 
Underhill  54019. 

P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard  packed 
and  frozen  silage.  Saves  time  and  labor.  Large 
capacity.  A  boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  IS 
minutes.  30  days  free  trial.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Also  auger  bunk  feeders.  Write  to  — 
P  &  D  Sales  Co..  Plainfield  22,  Illinois. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic~ silo  un¬ 
loaders  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  For  furthc: 
details  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co.,  Plainfield.  Ill 

BUY  SURPLUS  JEEPS,  tractors,  farm  impje 

ments,  winches,  tools,  pumps,  hydraulics  whole 
sale  direct  from  Government.  List  and  proced 
ure  $1  00.  Aviation  Surplus,  Box  22-11.  Thomas 

ville.  Penna.  _ _ _ 

%  TOW.  FEEbMIXER,  PAPEC.  Andrew  F.  De 
Ruyter,  Phelps,  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

$4,000.00  FOR"  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL 
Uncirculated  dollars— 1804-1839,  1893-S,  1895-P 
1903-0  pay  $100.00-55.000.00.  Certain  dates  Lin¬ 
coln  Cents  before  1932,  $100.00:  Flying  Eagle 
Cents, -$500.00;  Indian  Cents. -$140.00;  dimes  be¬ 
fore  1943  —  $2,000.00;  quarters  before  1924- 
$1,000.00.  half  dollars  before  1905-51, 000. 00;  2 i 
pieces — $100.00;  3?  pieces-$130.00;  halfdimes-- 
$500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $10.00 
$1.000  00  Canadian  coins.  1921 — 5?  silver— 
$100  00.  1875  quarters.  —  $75.00.  1921  —  50? 
$500.00.  Wanted — 20?  pieces,  gold  coins,  papa 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy 
ing — selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcom  in 
formation — send  $1.00.  Purchase ,  catalogue  be 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation 
K-232-C  Boston  8  Massachusetts. _ _ _ 

WANTED  —  ANTIQUE  AUTCL  also  parts 

Du ryee,  4350  165  St.,  Flushing.  New  York._ _ 

COINS  WANTED.  We  pay  $30.00  for  30  LincolJ 
Pennies.  Send  $1.00  for  explanatory  album-  uon 
Club.  2302  Price  Avenue.  Charlottesville,  Va. 


SPORTING  GOODS 

SNOWSHOES  —  FINEST  HANDMADE  quality’ 
515.00 — $23.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  circuia 
free.  Anderson  &  Sons,  Cumberland  Ctr.,  Maine- 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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IROQUOIS  FARM 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

SEASONS  END  SPECIALS 
10  Angus  Bred  Heifers 
10  Angus  Heifer  Calves 
35  Bred  Shropshire  Ewes 

(Straight  American  Breeding) 
200  Bred  Western  Yearling  Ewes 
100  Butcher  Hogs 

C.  H.  BANTHAM,  Mgr.  Phone  229 


AUCTION 

COMPLETE  FLOCK  DISPERSAL 

100  Registered  Corriedaie  Bred  Ewes  100 
4  Registered  Corriedaie  Rams  4 

SATURDAY  NOVEMBER  22,  1958 

Sale  Starts  at  12:30  P.M. 

At  the  William  Gronwoldt  Farm,  located  at 
Clermont,  N.  Y.  Columbia  County,  on  County 
Highway  #8  just  off  U.S.  Route  9. 

Flock  consists  of  well  grown,  heavy  wool  pro¬ 
ducing  individuals  of  typical  Corriedaie 
breeding— Monerief  and  Trolove  bloodlines. 

WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT 

* 

Germantown,  N.  Y.  —  Phone  5392 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  REGIONAL  SALE 

Thurs.— Nov.  6,  1958—12:30  P.M. 

Sale  will  be  at  the  Erie  County  Fairgrounds,  Hamburg, 
New  York. 

Sale  in  tent  Catalocs  at  Ringside  Lunch  Available 
60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 
(The  sale  will  be  made  up  of  fresh  and  close-up  cows 
ami  heifers,  two  outstanding  young  herd  sires  and  a 
choice  group  of  lififer  calves) 

ALL  SELECTED  BY  W.  D.  BROWN 
30  Day  Blood  Test  T.B.  Accredited  Calfhood  Vac. 
A  large  proportion  will  be  eligible  for  Interstate  — 
Inspected  by  Veterinarian 

You  will  want  to  be  sure  to  attend  the  195S  Western 
N'ew  York  Regional  sale.  Featured  will  be  two  fresh 
(laughters  of  Council  Rock  Worthy  Aristocrat  (KX-G.M) ; 
one  is  Very  Good  87  with  72SF  on  2x  as  a  3  yr.  old. 
Threo  daughters  of  Pabst  Sir  Roburke  Rag  Apple 
(KX-OM).  a  '‘Preferred  Pedigree"  son  of  Lametta. 
Burcar  Pabst  (SMP)  from  a  940#  dam,  a  “Wayne” 
(laughter  with  683F  (2x-10  Mos. )  and  daughters  of 
such  other  popular  sires  as  Bill  Bess  Burke  (1CX-GM), 
Shams  Dunloggin  Crete  Gold.  Abegweit  Lifeline  and 
Oraymar  Triune  Model  Bessie. 

MAKE  YOUR  PLANS  NOW  TO  ATTEND  THIS 
FEATURE  SALE — Arlon  Wait?,  Chairman,  Alexander, 
New  York. 

HARRIS  WILCOX  Phone  146  BERGEN.  N.  Y. 
Sale  Mgr,  &  Auctioneer 
Members  State  &  National  Auctioneers  Assoc. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


TRAVEL 

WE  LIKE  rural  folks  on  our  tours  and  they  like 
us  Join  our  19  day  Grand  Circle  Escorted  Tour 
to  Mexico,  go  via  Florida.  Cuba,  and  Yucatan 
return  via  Texas  and  New  Orleans  Definitely  the 
best  MexicanYTour  and  a  real  value.  8,000  miles 
only  $299.90  plus  tax.  Includes  everything  ex 
cept  part  of  meals  Send  for  free  leaflet:  Shanlj 
International  Corp,.  528A  Blue  Cross  Bldg. 
Buffalo  2  N  Y.  Next  tour  leaves  Buffalo  Feb 
21,  1959. 


PRINTING 

225  IMPRINTED  ENVELOPES  only  .$2.00. 
Sample  free.  Thomas  Products.  Box  444.  High¬ 
land  Station  Springfield  9.  Mass 

FREE  RUBBER  STAMP  with  name  and  address 
"’hen  you  order  250  printed  letterheads  and  250 
Printed  envelopes  at  $9.50  postpaid.  V.  &  W. 
Printing,  228  Blue  Point  Ave.,  Blue  Point,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

QUILT  PIECES!  Beautiful  colors!  Xh&  lbs,. 
-MOO;  3’4  lhs. ,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ward.  42-A  Manchester,  Springfield  8.  Mass. 
FREE  SALE  CATALOG!  Less  than  wholesale 
prices  on  hundreds  of  everyday  items,  toys, 
Rift  ware !  .Tir  Specialties,  RD  3.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
YOiT  SAVE  .  .  BUY  MAIL.  Ladies  Nylon 
Hosiery  $1.99  box  three  pairs.  Men’s  Nylons 
stretch  knit,  colors,  long  wear,  490  pair.  Post- 
Paid.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  O.  E.  Huse. 
Agent.  Kents  Hill.  Maine. 

Ba~KE  NEW  GREASELESS  doughnuts  in 
Wtehen.  Sell  stores.  Free  details.  George  Ray 
2605  South  15th.  Minneapolis  7.  Minnesota. 

PECANS  T.ARGE  HALVES,  postpaid,  guaran- 

anteed.  Pound.  $1.55:  three.  $4.30;  five,  $6.75; 
ten.  $13.00;  fifteen.  $19.25.  Special  prices 
churches.  clubs.  Southland  Pecan,  Rt.  4,  Box 
652,  Bessemer.  Alabama. 

NE\V~RUG — GARMENT  WOOLS,  50c.  $1.00  lb. 
Also  $1.50.  32.00.  $2.50  yd..  60”  wide.  Samp’es 
cF  Rug-ery.  Gilmanton,  N.  H. 

[•EARN  PROFESSTONAlTCAKE  decorating  De 
tails  free  Doon-Soerots  Venice  22.  Calif. 

PET  I.ARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  for 

You  Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies 
Write  for  catalog  Larkir  5.  Buffalo  10  N.  Y 

IRISH  LINEN  TlANDKERCHIEFS  made  spe 

eifically  for  tatting  Full  1 0 V,  ’ ’  size,  white  only 
M  50  a  dozen,  prepaid  Excellent  value  E  &  S 
Saifs  Dent  A  P  O  Bov  417  Npw  Haven  fYinr 

WEN’S  BRIEFS  AND  TEE  shirts  Dacron  rein 
forced  collars,  combed  yarn,  processed  minimum 
shrinkage,  white  Small,  medium  large  extra 
'arge.  Mixed  sizes  in  either.  $6.95  dozen  Post 
Paid  Check  or  money  order  E  Mathers 
Stafford.  N  Y. 

PREE— BIG  NEW  WHOLESALE  Catalog!  Up  to 
saving  for  you.  family,  friends  on  na 
honally-known  gifts,  jewelry,  toys,  appliances 
Christmas  cards,  etc.  Also  make  money  selling 
hart  time!  Write'  Evergreen  Studios.  Box  846  R 
Chicago  42.  Ill. 

ORANGE  WOMEN,  CHURCHES.  Sunday  School 
Masses,  PTA’s.  Cub  Scout  mothers,  auxiliaries, 
any  organization  needing  money  sell  beautiful 
nylon  handbags  and  other  items.  Make  excellent 
sifts.  Write  S.  J  Phillips  24  S.  Second  St., 
tijni.sburg,  Pa.,  for  details. 

Switches  $2,~BABY  BOOTEES  500.  Eva  Mack, 
onion  Springs,  New  York. 


NEW  ENGLAND  C  LUB 
BUYS  $10,000  BULL 

INCLUDING  a  bull  at  510,000,  the 
1958  New  York  Production  Sale  pre¬ 
sented  50  top  flight  Ayrshire  cattle  that 
were  accepted  for  a  gross  of  $34,730.  It 
was  the  17th  sale,  in  the  series  held  an¬ 
nually  at  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  New  York  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Ayrshire  Clubs,  Inc. 

The  $696  average  is  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  ever  attained  at  Cobleskill  and  in 
1958  is  second  only  to  the  Grand  Na¬ 
tional  Sale  average  of  $743. 

Greatest  interest  was  centered  upon 
Gainey  Rare  Coin,  a  five-year-old  bull 
bred  and  consigned  by  William  G. 
Carney,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  This  son  of 
the  $10,000  Talisman  Emerald’s  Gold 
C.  2nd,  is  out  of  Gainey  Rosette  H.,  a 
cow  that  sold  for  the  top  female  price 
of  $1,450  in  the  1954  sale.  ‘‘Rare  Coin” 
was  struck  off  by  Sales  Manager  Tom 
P.  Whittaker,  Ayrshire  Sales  Service, 
Brandon,  Vt.,  to  the  New  England  Ayr¬ 
shire  Club  for  $10,000. 

This  sale  brings  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Bull  Stud  its  second  $10,000  sire, 
the  unique  feature  being  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  bull  is  a  son  of  the  first. 

—  A.  A.  — 

PHENOTHIAZINE  DRENCH  TIME 

Shortly  after  your  sheep  are  housed 
for  the  winter,  the  entire  flock  should 
be  drenched  with  phenothiazine  to  kill 
the  worm  infection  picked  up  on  pas¬ 
ture. — George  R.  Johnson 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

BEAUTIFUL  GENUINE  Southseas  green  cats- 
eye  on  GF  pendant  chain  ,$1.50  PP  .  .  .  list  of 
thirty  additional  real  stone  jewelry  items  in¬ 
cluded.  Retail,  wholesale.  Avery,  332  Columbia 
Blvd.,  Woodridge,  N.  J. 

CHAIR  CANE-  SU FFICIENT  to  cane  one  seat; 
illustrated  instructions.  $2.00.  Please  send  sample 
or  hole  size.  Livingston’s,  Van  Rensselaer  Boule¬ 
vard,  Albany  4,  N.  Y. 

NEW  E  ST  M  IN  I  AT  U  R  E  GARDErUUtU  Rid 
Emerald.  1229  Pleasant  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
XM AS  OR  ”  PAS T E l7  RIBBON  remnants,  100 
yards  $1.10  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 
Whitman,  Mass. 

GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING.  Weave  rugs  at 
home  for  neighbors  on  $89.50  Union  Loom.  Thou¬ 
sands  doing  it.  Booklet  free.  Carlcraft  Co., 
Adams  St..  Boonville.  New  York. 

RUG  STRIPS  FOR  BRAIDING  and  hooking. 
Send  150  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  samples.  Only 
finest  selvedges  100  co  pre-shrunk  wool  right  from 
the  coat  factories.  No  dirty  mill  ends,  and  you 
get  the  colors  you  want!  Used  by  leading  teach¬ 
ers.  Money  back  guarantee.  Quality  Coat  Fac¬ 
tory,  51  Elm  St..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

LADIES  FIRST  QUALITY  18-inch  scarfs.  Sen- 
sational  offer,  neatly  packed  one  dozen  assorted 
plain  colors  only  $1.95  per  dozen.  Ideal  for 
gift  giving  or  personal  use.  Cleworth,  64  Tyler 
Park,  Lowell,  Mass 

CHURCH  GROUPS.  CLUBS.  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 
money  easily.  Sell  nandloomed  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  used  exclusively.  Investment  not  required 
Josephine  Gareau.  Route  7.  Sevierville.  Tenn. 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
appliances  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  al1  purchases.  Send  $1,  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors.  12  Cedar,  Akron,  New  York. 

COTTON  BAG  FASHION  IDEAS.  Send  for  free 
booklet  featuring  latest  Simplicity  patterns.  Ask 
about  loan  wardrobes  for  fashion  programs. 
Write:  Cotton  Council.  Box  9905,  Memphis  12. 
Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPLETE  LIGHTNING  ROD  SERVICE.  De¬ 
signed  for  you.  Underwriters  Laboratories  ap¬ 
proved.  Free  inspection.  Free  survey  and  esti¬ 
mates.  Morse-Collins,  Inc.,  14S-H  Coddington 
Road.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  4-0445. 

RUBBER  STAMP— UP  TO  3  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature  Champlain  Industries  Grand  Isle  2 
Vermont 

STOVES,  FURNACES  AND  PARTS;  coal,  wood) 

oil,  gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  &  Furnace  Co.. 
793  Broadway,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  $1.00  year.~20c 

copy.  Log  Cabin  Life.  Old  Forge  16.  N.  Y. 

CIDER  MILL  SUPPLIES  only.  Press  and  filter 
cloth,  miscellaneous  supplies.  Oldwitchen  Farms, 
Inc..  R.D.,  Califon.  New  Jersey. 

SUFFER  FROM  VARfCOSE  ULCERS?  Try 
Bela-ro-peol  ointment.  4  oz.  $3.00.  16  oz.  $7.00 
Bela-ro-peol.  341  E.  Center  St.,  Manchester 
Conn.  Dept.  AA. 

CLIPPER  BLADES  SHARPENED:  24  hour 
service.  12  years  experience.  Every  set  tested. 
Mail  blades  and  $1.00  per  set.  New  blades,  new 
clippers.  Clippers  repaired.  Lawrence  B.  DuMond, 
Walton.  N.  Y. 

BUTTERNUT,  BLACK  WALNUT  or  Hickorynut 
meats — $1.00  package.  Evelyn  Beasley,  Roches¬ 
ter.  New  Hampshire. 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices 
free  Cassel.  65  Cottage  Middletown.  N  Y 

FOR  SALE:  PHOTOSTAT  copy  of  the  original 
book  of  the  French  (Ffrench)  family.  Compiled 
by  John  D’ Alton  in  1847.  $35.00.  Mrs.  LeRoy 
Brown,  Saw  Mill  River  Road,  Hawthorne,  New 

York. _ 

EVERY  ADULT  SHOULD  make  a  will.  Two  do- 
it-yourself  legal  forms,  instructions.  Send  $1.00 — 
McGee,  18  West  40th  Street  Way,  Kansas  City 
11.  Missouri. 

CIGARS  AT  WHOLESALE.  Philippine  imported 
cigars.  Sold  on  a  money  back  guarantee.  Box  of 
20  Coronas  $1.80;  box  of  20  Manila  Finos  $1.20. 
We  pay  the  parcel  post  charges.  Write  to: 
Manila  Dons  Foreign  Trade  Zone,  33  Berry  St., 
San  Francisco,  California. 


$165  More  for  Cows 
from  NYABC  Sires 


The  1958  New  York  State 
Guernsey  Sale  held  Septem¬ 
ber  19  at  Cobleskill,  N.  Y., 
highlighted  ''MORE  PAY  THE 
NYABC  WAY,"  an  official  of 
the  NYABC  said  today. 

According  to  the  results  of 
the  sale,  14  NYABC  sired  bred 


yearlings  and  cows  averaged 
$165  more  than  35  bred  year¬ 
lings  and  cows  sired  by  other 
bulls.  The  average  price  for 
the  NYABC  animals  was  $640 
as  compared  to  $475  for  other 
consigned  animals. 

The  second  highest  selling 
animal  ($1,150)  of  the  sale 
was  sired  by  NYABC's  Pharaoh 
and  the  third  highest  ($1,100), 
by  NYABC's  Mo.  A  daughter  of 
Leader  brought  $950  and  one 
by  Kenyon  sold  for  $800. 


NFW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  528-A 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Serving 
Dairy  Herds 
in  New  York 
and 

Western  Vermont 
Since  1940. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  SALE 


SCHLOER  FARMS,  GREENE,  NEW  YORK 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1958 

1:00  P.M.  e.s.t. 

Selling  75  head;  4  bulls,  71  cows  and  calves. 

An  outstanding  opportunity  to  buy  high  quality  registered  Herefords  of  proved 
bloodlines.  An  extremely  uniform  group  of  well  bred,  heavy  boned,  cows  and 
heifers  with  lots  of  size  and  scale.  Daughters  of  H  &  D  Real  Silver  Domino  92d,  by 
Real  Silver  Domino  44th;  Hiwan  Helmsman  49th,  by  WHR  Helmsman  89th,  and 
TH  Royal  Domino  11th  by  OJR  Royal  Domino  56th.  These  are  practical  cattle  that 
have  been  raising  growthy,  well  developed,  healthy  calves  with  grass  as  their 
only  feed.  Buy  them  at  your  price  on  November  8. 

Auctioneer:  A.  W.  HAMILTON,  lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

For  Catalog,  write:  \ 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Schloer,  Owner  6-  KLINGER,  Sale  Mgr. 

Coventry  Road,  Greene,  New  York  Box  306,  Elizabethville,  Pa. 


! !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  ! ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . . . $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Heavy  twill  pants,  sizes 

30  to  36  .  1.50 

Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD. 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  used,  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by 
extra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dept.  E  « 

P.  O.  Box  385  —  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  toYOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Bo*  464-H  CAMDEN  1 .  N.  J. 


you’re 

moving 


So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


(680)  24 


—  American  Agriculturist,  November  1,  1958 


Automatic  DISHWASHERS 


By  MABEL  HEBEL,  Home  Editor 


M 


IOST  WOMEN  who  own 
dishwashers  are  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  them.  Two  years 

_ |  ago  when  295  owners  of 

dishwashers  were  inter¬ 
viewed  during  a  Cornell  study  of  the 
subject,  nearly  all  of  them  said  that 
if  their  automatic  dishwasher  needed 
replacing,  they  would  #  get  another. 
When  asked  why  they  liked  them,  they 
»  gave  these  reasons: 


It  saves  time. 

It  makes  dishes  more  sanitary. 

It  relieves  clutter  —  no  dirty  dishes 
around. 

It  makes  entertaining  easier. 

It  gets  the  dishes  cleaner. 


At  the  last  Cornell  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  visitors  ♦  flocked  tp  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Home  Economics 
to  see  an  exhibit  of  dishwashers  and 
watched  with  interest  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  how  to  load  and  operate  them. 
Some  of  the  women  already  had  dish¬ 
washers  and  came  in  to  find  ways  to 
improve  the  results  they  were  getting. 


The  morning  that  I  stopped  in  to  see 
the  exhibit,  Professor  Lucille  William¬ 
son,  household  management  specialist, 
was  there  to  answer  questions  on  buy¬ 
ing  and  using  dishwashers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  acquiring  one,  or  if  you 
now  own  one  and  aren’t  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  with  its  operation,  you  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this  report  of  what  I  learn¬ 
ed  from  her: 

In  1956  there  were  19  models  of  au¬ 
tomatic  dishwashers  on  the  market, 
manufactured  by  15  different  compan¬ 
ies,  and  there  are  probably  more  today. 
All  of  these  have  a  wash  cycle,  rinse 
cycle,  and  dry  cycle,  but  you  will  find 
some  variation  and  choices  in  these 
things : 

1.  Size.  Some  have  larger  capacity 
than  others,  and  loading  racks  may 
differ. 

2.  Type  of  installation.  May  be  a 
built-in  unit  with  the  kitchen  sink;  or 
a  separate  or  “free  standing”  unit;  or 
a  portable  machine. 

3.  Type  of  water  action.  In  some,  the 
water  drains  down  -to  a  tank  under¬ 
neath  and  is  pumped  up  again  and 
again;  in  others,  the  water  stands  in 
the  dishwasher  and  is  forced  over  the 
dishes  again  and  again  by  a  revolving 
impeller,  shaped  much  like  a  fan.  Both 
ways  are  effective. 

4.  Amount  of  water  needed  and  time 
of  cycle.  Gallons  of  water  for  one  cycle 
vary  from  3  to  10,  and  time  from  30 
to  45  minutes. 

5.  Price  ranges  from  about  $200  to 
$400. 

All  dishwashers  have  to  be  used 
where  they  can  be  connected  with  elec¬ 
tricity,  hot  water,  and  the  draining 
system.  They  require  as  thorough 
scraping  and  rinsing  of  the  dishes  be- 


SONG  FOR  HOME-LOVERS 


By  Elaine  V.  Emans 

A  gray  word  like  “monotonous" 

Is  very  little  use  to  us. 

For  even  the  round  of  launderings. 

And  making  beds,  and  setting  things 
On  tables,  even  using  brooms 
And  coaxing  brightness  back  to  rooms. 
And  filling  many  a  varied  minute 
Is  good  because  the  heart  is  in  it. 


fore  they  are  loaded  into  the  machine 
as  for  any  good  dishwashing.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  one  model  that  may  be 
connected  with  a  disposal  will  handle 
dishes  with  no  other  preparation  than 
scraping  off  loose  food. 

One  of  the  cheapest  dishwashers  is 
a  portable — both  as  to  cost  of  machine 
and  cost  of  plumbing  needed.  But  Mrs. 
Williamson  sounds  this  warning:  “You 
will  find  a  portable  dishwasher  a  nuis¬ 
ance  unless  you  place  it  so  it  can  be 
used  easily.  If  you  buy  one,  leave  it  in 
one  spot  near  the  sink.  You  may  want 
to  have  a  hot  water  faucet  installed 
especially  for  it.” 

While  we  were  examining  a  portable 
on  exhibit,  a  homemaker  told  us  that 
she  had  had  one  for  two  years  and 
never  used  it  “because  it  was  too  much 
trouble  to  bring  it  into  the  kitchen 
from  the  utility  room.”  Mrs.  William¬ 
son  advised  her  to  find  a  better  place 
for  it,  or  if  this  was  not  possible,  to 
run  her  dishes  out  to  it  on  a  cart. 

Before  you  choose  a  dishwasher,  you 
will  need  to' consider  these  things,  says 
Mrs.  Williamson: 

1.  Your  water  situation.  For  the 
dishwasher  to  function  properly,  your 
water  should  be  soft  and  the  water 
pressure  right.  Your  dealer  can,  advise 
on  this  and  can  help  you  solve  prob¬ 
lems  that  may  come  from  iron  and 
other  pqor  water  conditions. 

2.  The  space  you  have  available  for 
a  dishwasher. 

3.  The  amount  of  plumbing  needed  to 
install  it  and  the  cost.  Also,  any  addi¬ 
tional  costs,  such  as  water  heater  or 
water  softener.  If  the  temperature  of 
your  hot  water  is  not  high  enough,  a 
heating  element  or  booster  tank  may 
be  needed. 

4.  Available  brands  of  dishwashers 
in  your  locality.  It  is  always  well  to 
buy  locally  from  an  established  dealer, 
as  you  will  have  to  depend  upon  him 
to  service  your  machine.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the 
dealer  are  two  of  the  most  importapt 
things  to  consider  in  buying  household 
equipment. 

When  you  go  shopping  for  your  dish¬ 
washer,  keep  these  points  in  mind: 
Does  it  have  a  convenient  opening  for 
easy  loading?  Are  the  dish  racks  well 
designed  for  loading,  and  easy  to  lift 
in  and  out?  Are  the  controls  easy  to 
reach?  Can  the  cycle  be  stopped  to  re¬ 
move  or  add  dishes?  What  are  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  requirements  for  amount  of 
water,  pressure,  and  temperature? 

Another  thing  to  look  for  is  the  ser¬ 
ial  number  on  the  name  plate.  “That  is 
what  makes  the  machine  yours,”  says 
Mrs.  Williamson.  “Sometimes  it  has 
been  scratched  out,  though  this  is 
against  the  law.  This  maj  be  done  by 
someone  who  is  not  authorized  by  the 
manufacturer  to  sell  his  product.  The 
serial  number  is  important  because  it 
supports  your  rights  under  the  guaran¬ 
tee  and  it  identifies  the  machine  as 
yours.” 

After  you  have  selected  your  dish¬ 
washer,  had  it  installed  and  learned 
how  to  use  it^  if  you  do  not  get  as  per¬ 
fect  results  as  you  want,  here  are  Mrs. 
Williamson’s  suggestions: 

1.  Read  the  direction  book  again 
carefully. 

2.  Check  your  water  pressure. 

3.  Check  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
water. 

4.  Consider  softening  the  water  if  it 
is  very  hard. 


How  to  load  the  dishwasher  so  that  water  reaches  every  piece  was  demonstrated  at 
the  Cornell  Farm  and  Home  Week  exhibit.  In  the  picture,  examining  the  loading,  is 
Mrs.  Louise  Ranney,  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics. 


5.  Consider  the  amount  and  kind  of 
detergent  you  are  using.  It  may  be 
wrong  for  your  water. 

6.  Experiment  with  ways  of  loading 
dishes.  Loading  is  one  of  the  main 
problems  and  you  have  to  learn  the 
best  way  for  your  machine. 

7.  If  you  still  have  a  problem,  con¬ 
sult  your  dealer  and  Home  Service 
representative. 

“So  often  it  is  the  detergent  that  de¬ 
termines  the  results,”  comments  Mrs. 
Williamson.  “The  new  detergents  are 
a  solution  for  much  of  the  hard  water 
problem,  and  manufacturers  are  con¬ 
stantly  improving  them.  Use  first  the 
amount  recommended,  then  experiment 
with  more  or  less  if  not  satisfied.  Add 
the  detergent  to  a  dry  dispenser,  and 
avoid  those  that  foam.  Foaming  may 
be  due  to  the  wrong  detergent  or  to  too 
much.  Laundry  detergents  and  others 
that  foam  cannot  be  used.  Have  the 
water  hot  enough  to  dissolve  the  deter¬ 
gent?’ 

Here  are  some  other  points  raised 
by  the  women  who  stopped  in  'to  see 
the  exhibit,  and  Mrs.  Williamson’s  an¬ 
swers  : 

“They  don’t  get  the  dishes  clean.” 
Answer:  Scrape  or  wipe  off  food  with 
paper  napkins.  If  you  clean  dishes  in¬ 
side  and  out  as  you  would  for  hand 
dishwashing,  you  will  have  no  trouble 
with  food  particles.  Look  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  if  you  have  stacked  dishes.  If  your 
water  pressure,  rinsing  and  loading  of 
the  dishes,  and  the  detergent  are  right, 
the  dishwasher  will  do  a  good  job  and 
get  the  dishes  clean. 

“Makes  brown  stain  on  dishes.”  An¬ 
swer:  Caused  by  iron  in  your  water. 
Get  a  special  preparation  for  this  sit¬ 


uation.  Iron  stains  can  be  bad,  but  it’s 
better  to  have  the  dishwasher  and  then 
“clean  up”  your  dishes  occasionally. 

“Fades  designs  on  dishes.”  Answer: 
Strong  detergents  are  needed  in  dish¬ 
washers  and  may  affect  designs  on  old 
dishes  or  cheap  ones.  Dish  manufac¬ 
turers  are  trying  now  to  make  dishes 
proof  against  detergents  and  high  tem¬ 
peratures. 

“Some  of  my  dishes  don’t  fit  the 
racks.”  Answer:  When  replacing  dish¬ 
es,  buy  those  that  fit  your  machine. 

“My  dishwasher  is  noisy.”  Answer: 
It  may  need  adjusting.  Some  dishwash¬ 
ers  are  quieter  than  others. 

“Why  can’t  you  use  suds  in  a  dish¬ 
washer?”  Answer:  Suds  stop  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  and  ruin  the  motor. 
Special  non-foaming  detergents  are 
needed  for  dishwashers. 

“Not  practical  for  a  small  family.” 
Answer:  Dishes  can  be  accumulated  in 
the  dishwasher  and  a  load  done  when 
it  is  full. 

Once  you  own  a  dishwasher,  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  learn  to  use  it 
properly  .  .  .  learn  to  load  it  to  best 
advantage;  learn  which  detergent  is 
best  for  your  water;  and  learn  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  dishes  properly  before  putting 
them  in.  Incidentally,  husbands  (espe¬ 
cially  those  who  help  with  the  dish¬ 
washing)  like  automatic  dishwashers. 

President  E.  R.  Eastman  of  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Agriculturist  says  he  enjoys  run¬ 
ning  theirs  and  can  “rinse  the  dishes 
and  have  them  into  the  machine  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.”  He  adds  this  bit  of 
advice  based  on  experience:  “When  you 
buy  a  dishwasher,  get  one  that  is  big 
enough.  You’ll  need  it  when  your  child¬ 
ren  and  grandchildren  come  to  visit! 
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CASH 

PRIZES 


4  FIRST  PRIZES  $50022  each 
4  SECOND  PRIZES  $25022  each 
4  THIRD  PRIZES  $12522  each 
and  300  PRIZES  of  $522  each 


Your  Special  Holiday  Recipe  May  Win  The  Big  Money! 

* 

If  your  family  thinks  it's  a  winner,  it  could  bring  home  a  prize  ...  so  send  along 
the  recipe.  You’ve  31  2  good  chances  to  win  . . .  nothing  to  lose,  and  a  lot  to  gain. 
Read  the  simple  rules,  fill  out  the  entry  blank  below,  and  mail  if  in  today. 

Here  Are  The  Easy  Rules  You  Follow: 

1.  Send  in  the  name  and  recipe  for  a  baked  product  belonging  to 
•any  of  the  four  classes  listed  opposite.  The  ingredients  must  include 
baking  powder. 

2.  Send  your  entry,  with  your  name,  address,  and  the  inner  seal 
from  a  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder,  to:  Holiday  Recipe  Contest,’ 
Davis  Baking  Powder,  Box  172,  New  York  46,  N.  Y.  It  must  be 
postmarked  not  later  than  December  31,  1958;  received  by  Janu¬ 
ary  7,  1959. 

3.  You  may  enter  as  many  recipes  as  you  wish,  but  each  recipe 
submitted  must  be  accompanied  by  the  inner  seal  from  a  can  of 
Davis  Baking  Powder. 

4.  Write  each  recipe  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  Make  it  as  easy  to  read  as  possible. 

5.  Decision  of  the  Judges  will  be  final.  All  entries  become  the 
property  of  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  to  use  as  they  wish.  Judging 
will  be  done  by  an  independent  organization,  Advertising  Distribu¬ 
tors  of  America.  Contest  void  where  state  or  local  laws  prohibit  same. 

This  contest  not  open  to  employees  of  Penick  & 

Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  its  advertising  agencies,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Distributors  of  America,  Inc.  or  their  families. 


Davis  Baking  Powder  gives  a 
double  lift  to  your  baking... 
batter  rises  twice;  first  in  mixing, 
again  in  the  oven.  Its  extra-fine 
quality  shows  up  in  both  texture 
and  taste,  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever. 


4  CLASSES  -  TRY  FOR  ONE  OR  ALL  FOUR 


CLASS  1 

CAKE  . . .  Layer  Cakes,  Loaf  Cakes,  Cup  Cakes, 
Fruit  Cakes ...  any  kind  at  all,  just  as  long  as 
Baking  Powder  is  an  ingredient. 

CLASS  2 

COOKIES,  BROWNIES,  FRUIT  BARS,  etc. . . .  Search 
your  memory  and  your  memos  for  the  delicious, 
the  unusual,  the  gala  — or  an  old-timer  with  a 
new  twist.  Be  sure  the  recipe  calls  for  Baking 
Powder. 

CLASS  3 

QUICK  BREADS  (in  the  loaf) . . .  Made  with  nuts, 
fruits,  or  other  variations  -  and  of  course,  Davis 
Baking  Powder. 

CLASS  4 

BISCUITS,  MUFFINS,  COFFEE  CAKE  .  .  .  Eveiy 
woman  has  her  own  secret  specialty.  This  is 
your  chance  to  share  yours,  and  have  a  good  try 
for  one  of  the  prizes.  Use  Davis  Baking  Powder 
to  make  it! 


* 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  WITH  YOUR  ENTRY  NOW- 


CLASS  NO.  1  □  2  □  3  □  4  □ 


HOLIDAY  RECIPE  CONTEST 
DAYIS  BAKING  POWDER 
Box  172 

New  York  46,  N.  Y. 

Herewith  is  my  recipe  for _ 

(name  of  recipe) 

also  an  inner  seal  from  a  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder. 
Name _ _ _ 


AA-II8 


-Zone. 


.State . 


(682)  26 


Sanborn,  N.  Y.  girl  has  250  cooking  awards 


Teenager  Wins  Fifty  Cooking  Awards 
At  the  New  York  State  Fair! 

Even  young  brother  Douglas  is 

mighty  impressed  with  Carol 
Robinson’s  cooking  awards!  And 
these  are  just  a  few  of  the  fifty 
prize  ribbons  which  Carol  won 
last  year  —  all  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair. 

Carol  gets  in  plenty  of  cooking 
practice  making  special  dishes  for 
her  family.  And  whenever  she 
makes  yeast-treats,  she  uses 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 

“It’s  easy  to  use,”  she  says.  “And 
rises  fast  every  time.” 

And  of  course  all  of  you  cooks 
who  bake  at  home  will  be  making 
holiday  treats  with  Fleischmann’s 


Active  Dry  Yeast.  It’s  always  the 
yeast  to  use  — so  fast  and  easy,  and 
keeps  for  months  on  your  shelf. 
Holiday  time  is  a  good  time  to  try 
the  new  pizza  recipe,  too — it’s  right 
on  the  Fleischmann  package.  And 
so  easy  . . .  just  add  yeast  to  biscuit 
mix  for  real  Italian  pizza  crust.  Try 
“Pizza  Pronto”  soon  —  and  get 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
today. 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


Save  STOOPING  . . .  Save  MONEY  with  MONARCH'S 
Exclusive  Surface  Oven  built  flush  into  cooking 
top.  Disappears  like  magic  when  not  in  use  .  .  . 
Cover  slides  over  to  provide  regular  range  top 
work  area.  Perfect  for  baking  pies,  cookies,  cakes, 
etc.  —  roasting  meats  —  casseroles  —  and  as  a 
warming  oven.  Range  also  features  “Color  Vu" 
cooking  switches,  “Red  Hot’n  Seconds”  surface 
unit,  and  king-size  regular  oven.  See  your  MON¬ 
ARCH  dealer  or  write  .  .  . 

MONARCH  RANGE  COMPANY 

6318  lake  Street  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 

FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


Magnifying  glasses  for  close  work,  like  reading  the 
Bible,  sewing,  etc.  They’re  not  prescription  but  just  to 
make  reading  comfortable.  A  magnifying  lens  for  each 
eye,  set  in  stylish  amber  eyeglass  frame. 

Just  mail  name,  address,  sex  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.,  plus  C.O.D.  Wear  for  5  days,  then 
if  you’re  not  satisfied,  return  for  refund  of  purchase 
price.  Send  $4.,  with  order,  we  ship  prepaid.  Order 
from : 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO. 

Dept.  96-P,  Rochelle,  III. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  lN.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


—  ’  American  Agriculturist,  November  1,  1953 

The  Home  Gardener 

K  ^ 

By  NENETZIN  WHITE 

What,  \o  Blossoms? 


Many  of  you 
have  asked  me 
why  your,  plants 
don’t  blossom,  so 
-even  though  it  is 
difficult  to  answer 
without  seeing 
your  plants  and 
your  situation,  I 
am  going  to  try  to 
do  it  here.  You  will 
have  to  be  your 
own  diagnostician! 
plants  require  full 
sunlight;  so  if  your  offender  is  in  the 
shade,  move  it  to  a  sunnier  spot.  For 
lists  of  plants  that  tolerate  or  like 
shade,  consult  books  by  Carl  A.  Hottes 
or  L.  H.  Bailey  in  your  public  library. 
Do  remember  that  the  north  side  of 
your  house  is  also  shady  most  of  the 
time. 

Disease  or  insect  infestation  often 
keeps  a  plant  from  blossoming.  Look 
over  the  foliage  for  holes,  spots,  and 
mildew.  Look  at  the  bark  for  scale  in¬ 
sects  (brownish  to  gray  or  white 
splotches),  and  probe  the  soil  for  soil 
worms,  grubs  or  nematodes. 

Just  Too  Happy 

Occasionally  a  plant  is  just  too  hap¬ 
py  in  its  situation.  If  a  plant  happens 
to  be  in  a  pai’ticular  situation  where  it 
can  make  terrific  stem  and  leaf  growth, 
it  “feels”  (if  a  plant  can  feel!)  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  reproduction 
(which  it  does  through  flower  growth 
and  subsequent  seed  setting).  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  goes  merrily  along,  looks 
very  robust,  and  simply  won’t  flower. 

Sounds  funny,  but  at  our  place  we 
have  often  made  plants  blqssom  by  se¬ 
vere  root  and/or  top  pruning.  Generally 
speaking,  trim  back  approximately  one- 
third  of  top  growth  Ion  deciduous 
plants)  and  do  the  same  on  roots  by 
ringing  the  plant  with  a  sharp  spade. 
The  top  growth  of  a  plant  resembles 
the  root  structure,  and  lilacs,  wisteria, 
and  dogwood  in  particular  may  be  made 
to  blossom  profusely  by  root  pruning. 

Poor  soil  situations  are  usually  evi¬ 
dent  by  poor  leaf  growth,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  you  may  have  an  unbalanced 
soil  situation.  Have  you  been  using 
just  manure?  Ask  your  hysband  about 
that  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  won’t 
grow  balanced  crops  or  plants.  If  you 
have  checked  off  everything  else,  try 
the  following: 

Feed  your  non-blossoming  plants 
some  phosphates.  Bone  meal  is  an  or¬ 
ganic  food  high  in  this  element,  will  not 
burn,  and  is  long  lasting  in  the  soil.  Use 
a  cupful  around  a  good  sized  perennial, 
two  to  six  cupfuls  around  a  shrub,  etc. 
Put  concentric  rings  of  this  from  near 
the  Stem  to  the  drip  line — a  bit  outside 
the  farthest  branches. 

Another  readily  available  form  of 
phosphate  is  superphosphate.  Use  this 
with  care,  for  it  is  a  chemical  salt  and 
even  a  little  on  roots,  stems,  or  foliage 
will  burn.  Two  tablespoons  should  be 
enough  for  a  perennial,  and  a  cup  or 
two  for  a  shrub.  Keep  it  off  the  foliage 
and  avoid  contact  with  the  stems.  Do 
not  expect  rapid  results.  It  takes  a  full 
growing  season,  in  most  instances,  for 
new  flower  buds  to  form. 

Clean  cultivation  and  aerating  are 
most  important  not  only  for  flowers, 
but  for  good  growth.  Try  to  keep  the 
soil  ai’ound  each  plant  or  in  your 
borders  free  of  weeds.  Don’t  hoe  too 
vigorously  around  shallow  rooted 
plants.  Keep  out  sucker  growth  (as  in 
lilacs)  by  cutting  or  grubbing.  If  your 
plant  is  grafted  or  budded,  watch  out 
for  vigorous  understock,  or  it  will  take 
over  and  gradually  choke  and  crowd 
out  the  budded  variety.  Prune  out  this 
understock  pr  hill  it  up  with  soil  sev¬ 
eral  inches.  This  will  discourage  it. 
Then  there  are  the  special  cases. 


Peonies,  for  instance,  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  the  fall.  Frequently,  spring 
transplanting  of  peonies  will  result  in 
the  blasting  of  the  flower  buds  for  two 
or  three  years. 

Unusual  weather  conditions  will  often 
blast  buds.  Late  frost  as  the  buds  swell 
or  severe  cold  during  winter  often  kills 
flower  buds.  Obviously,  there  isn’t  much 
we  can  do  about  this.  It’s  a  good  idea, 
however,  to  feed  a  plant  subjected  to 
severe  winter  kill. 

Fall  Planting 

Planting  and  transplanting  can  be 
continued  until  the  ground  is  frozen 
hard.  You  \  really  could  transplant  all 
winter,  but  it’s  a  lot  more  work  get¬ 
ting  through  the  frost.  Fall  is  a  won¬ 
derful  time  to  transplant  practically 
everything,  though  in  this  area,  where 
clay  soils  are  prevalent,  we  do  not  us¬ 
ually  move  tiny  plants  without  well 
established  root  systems.  Why?  Well, 
unless  these-  are  heavily  mulched,  a 
good  per  cent  of  them  will  be  “heaved 
out”  of  the  soil  by  frost  action. 

Fall’s  cool  nights  and  heavy  mois¬ 
ture,  however,  are  ideal  for  transplant¬ 
ing  evergreens,  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Then, 
too,  the  plants  have  a  whole  winter  of 
moisture  to  start  them  off  in  the  spring 
with  a  bang!  Furthermore,  in  fall  trans¬ 
planting,  the  plant  has  a  chance  to  heal 
over  wounded  rootlets  that  are  bound 
to  be  cut  in  moving,  before  it  has  to 
send  out  new  leaves.  In  the  sprung,  it 
has  not  only  to  recover  from  the  root 
damage,  but  has  to  grow  new  leaves  as 
’well. 

Unusual  Shade  Trees 

One  of  our  fine  shade  trees  in  this 
area  is  a  dual  purpose  tree — the  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut  tree.  They  grow  easily  and 
quite  rapidly,  with  little  danger  cf  in¬ 
sects  or  disease.  They  make  deep-rooted 
handsome  shade  trees  under  which  turf 
does  well.  They  are  long  lived,  and 
easily  bear  tremendous  crops  of  wal¬ 
nuts.  The  new  improved  types  are  a  far 
cry  from  the  native — being  more  pro¬ 
lific  and  having  larger  and  more  pro¬ 
fuse  fruit.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  con¬ 
sider  them  in  place  of  a  common  shade 
tree.  Try  a  couple  of  these  (they  should 
be  planted  in  pairs  for  good  crops),  and 
not  only  will  you  be  delighted,  but  gen¬ 
erations  to  follow  will  thank  you. 

Bulbs 

Judging  by  the  letter  I  have  been 
getting  from  readers,  there  seems  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  when  to 
plant  bulbs.  Many  of  you  think  that 
tulips,  daffodils,  etc.,  should  be  planted 
in  the  spring  because  that’s  when  they 
blossom.  Not  so!  As  a  general  rule, 
spring  flowering  bulbs  are  planfed  until 
the  ground  is  frozen  in  the  fall,  and 
summer  flowering  bulbs  in  the  spring 
(usually  after  danger  of  frost  is  over). 

It’s  fun  to  bring  a  little  breath  of 
spring  into  the  house  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  so  why  not  pot  up  a  few  daffodils, 
tulips,  or  hyacinths?  Did  you  ever  put 
four  or  five  little  crocus  bulbs  in  a  pot? 
Your  whole  family  will  be  thrilled  when 
these  burst  forth  in  January  or  Febru¬ 
ary. 

When  potting  bulbs,  use  the  largest 
and  best  that  you  can  find.  Your  local 
garden  store  should  supply  pamphlets 
showing  you  just  how  to  pot  these. 
Briefly,  pot  your  bulbs  in  good  soil  with 
the  tips  showing.  Water  well  and  keep 
in  a  cool  dark  place  (40  to  50  degrees) 
for  eight  to  ten  weeks.  Bring  into  warm 
house  gradually,  water  and  enjoy  “youi' 
breath  of  spring!” 

Next  month  I’ll  bring  you  some 
Christmas  ideas.  Thanks  for  all  you’* 
letters.  I  enjoyed  hearing  from  you- 
Here’s  my  address  again  in  case  you 
have  a  garden  problem:  Mrs.  Nenetzin 
White,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
367-G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Nenetzin  White 


Most  flowering 
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9347.  Shirtdress  for  the  larger  figure 
with  tucked  bodice  and  easy  skirt. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48,  50.  Size  36  takes 
4  yds.  35-in.  35  cents. 

9330.  Three  to  make  merry  for  the 
holiday  season — blouse,  jerkin,  and 
skirt.  Mix  them,  match  them!  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  10,  12,  14,  16, 
Size  16:  Blouse  2%  yds.  39-in.; 
jerkin  1%  yds.  54-in.;  skirt  1%  yds. 

35  cents. 


4602  14y2-24’/2 
4602.  Half-size  fashion  with  button¬ 
ed-down  yoke  tabs,  slimming  lines. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half-sizes  14  %, 
161/2,  18%,  20%,  22%,  24%.  Size  16% 
•akes  3%  yds.  39-in.  35  cents. 

4774.  “Coverall”  apron  for  house¬ 
hold  chores.  Printed  Pattern  in  sizes 
Small  36-38;  Medium  40-42;  Large  44- 
*6;  Extra  Large  48-50.  Small  size  takes 
^  yds.  35-in.  »  35  cents. 


9018.  Buttoned  bodice  above  easy 
skirt;  choice  of  Short  or  three-quarter 
sleeves.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half-sizes 
14%,  16%,  18%,  20%,  22%,  24%.  Size 
16%  takes  37/8  yds.  35-in.  35  cents. 

4547.  The  gift  she’ll  always  remem¬ 
ber — a  dolly  wardrobe  that  includes 
shirt,  slacks,  coat,  hat,  robe,  skirt, 
blouse,  slip  and  dress!  Printed  Pattern 
for  slim,  grown-up  dolls  10%,  18,  20, 
22  inches  tall.  35  cents. 


TO  ORDER  THESE  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  num¬ 
bers  clearly.  Enclose  35c  (coins)  for  EACH  pattern  desired.  If  you  want  patterns 
sent  by  first  class  mail,  add  10c  for  EACH.  Send  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE, 

Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 

New  York  11,  New  York. 
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The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  keeps  you 
posted  through  its  new  radar,  facsimile, 
and  teletype  hurricane  warning  facilities 
over  NORTHEAST  RADIO  NETWORK 
four  times  daily — at  6:25  a.m.,  7 :15  a.m., 
12:15  p.m.,  and  6:15  p.m. 

EMERGENCY  STORM  WARNINGS  are 
broadcast  on  short  notice  over  NRN  direct 
from  the  USWB  expert  meteorologists, 
usually  every  two  hours,  on  the  even  hour 
(8  a.m.,  10  a.m.,  noon,  2  p.m.,  4  p.m., 
6  p.m.,  8  p.m.,  10  p.m.) 

KEEP  TUNED  TO  YOUR  FAVORITE  NRN 
STATION  FOR  UP  -  TO  -  THE  MINUTE 
WEATHER  INFORMATION  FROM  OFFICIAL 
SOURCES. 
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The  Words 

and 

The  Music 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  I 


T 


HE  YEAR  was  1795.  Not  a 
bit  of  air  was  stirring  and 
the  sun  was  boiling  down 
into  the  hayfield  as  only  the 
sun  can  boil  on  a  July  day 
in  New  Hampshire.  A  man  past  middle 
age  and  three  boys  were  mowing  hay 
with  scythes.  Two  of  the  hoys  and  the 
man  were  mowing  easily  and  evenly, 
leaving  clean  swathes^  behind  them, 
but  Daniel,  the  third  boy,  about  13 
years  old,  was  not  doing  so  well,  fi¬ 
nally  he  complained: 


“Father,  won’t  you  fix  this  darn 
snath?  It  just  don’t  hang  right.  ’ 

His  father  stop¬ 
ped,  pulled  a 
dirty  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket, 
mopped  the  sweat 
from  his  face  and 
said : 

“Let  me  see  it.” 
When  the  boy 
handed  over  his 
scythe,  the  man 
ran  his  thumb 
over  the  edge  of 
the  blade  to  test 
its  sharpness,  pulled  a  whetstone  from 
his  pocket,  and  the  rhythmic  sound 
of  stone  against  metal  rang  across  the 
field.  Then  he  mowed  a  few  strokes 
with  the  scythe  and  handed  it  back 
to  his  son. 


“It  will  work  now  if  you  will  just 
slop  your  whining  and  put  a  little  el¬ 
bow  grease  in  it.  Keep  the  heel  of  the 
scythe  down  and  mow  the  hay,  don’t 
chop  it.” 

The  other  two  boys,  Ezekiel  and 
Jerry,  grinned  derisively  at  Dan,  and 
then,  after  they  had  all  taken  a  drink 
of  water  out  of  a  stone  jug  kept  in  the 
shade  of  a  haycock,  they  sharpened 
their  own  scythes  and  resumed  their 
mowing.  But  it  was  only  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  until  Dan  complained  again  that 
the  scythe  still  did  not  hang  right.  His 
father  started  to  scold  and  then 
stopped,  remembering  that  Dan  had 
never  been  very  strong  or  healthy,  and 
he  thought  as  he  had  many  times  be¬ 
fore  that  something  would  have  to  be 
done  to  find  work  for  Dan  other  than 
the  hard  job  of  farming. 

As  Ebenezer  Webster,  the  father, 
looked  reflectively  at  the  boys,  all  of 
whom  had  stopped  mowing  again,  a 
man  on  a  good-looking  horse  rode  into 
the  edge  of  the  hayfield  and  Eben  went 
across  the  lot  to  meet  the  visitor.  The 
two  men  sat  on  a  haycock  in  the  shade 
of  a  big  elm  and  visited  for  a  long 
time.  With  the  father  absent,  the  boys 
were  slow  to  resume  their  mowing  and 
finally  stopped  again  and  began  to 
talk.  Jeremiah  Tappan,  a  boy  of  about 
15,  said: 


“Dan’l,  ye  ain’t  much  good,  are 
ye?” 


Before  Dan  could  reply,  his  older 


brother  Zeke,  about  the  same  age  as 
Jerry,  spoke  sharply: 

“You  have  no  call  to  say  that  to 
Dan’l.  He  is  the  smartest  boy  in  the 
neighborhood  and  ye  know  it!  Dan 
knows  more  than  ye  will  ever  know.” 

“That’s  a  lie,”  retorted  Jerry.  “Dan 
makes  believe  that  he  ain’t  well  so  all 
of  you  Websters  favor  him.  He’s  just 
plain  lazy,  that’s  what!  No  more  sick 
than  I  am.” 

Zeke  dropped  his  scythe  and  started 
for  Jerry.  They  rolled  around  in  the 
hay  without  doing  much  damage  and 
without  either;  getting  much  advant¬ 
age,  until  finally  Zeke  let  go  of  Jerry, 
who  at  the  moment  was  underneath, 
got  up,  Wiped  the  sweat  off  his  face 
and  laughed. 

“I’m  sorry,  Jerry,”  he  said,  “it’s  too 
darn  hot  to  fight.” 

“So  am  I,”  promptly  responded  the 
other  boy.  “Didn’t  mean  what  I  said 
about  Dan'l  atall.  Guess  it  must  be 
the  weather.” 

Then  they  saw  Eben’s  caller  riding 
out  of  the  field  and  Eben  called,  “Dan’l, 
come  over  here.”  The  boy  dropped  his 
scythe  and  went  slowly  across  the  field 
towards  his  father,  wondering  what  he 
was  going  to  get  scolded  about  now. 
Maybe  his  father  thought  he  was  the 
one  tussling  with  Jerry.  But  Eben  said 
nothing  at  all  about  the  fracas.  In¬ 
stead,  he  asked  Dan  to  sit  down  with 
him  on  the  hay.  Still  wondering  what 
has  father  had  in  mind,  the  boy  sat 
down  and  immediately  jumped  up  pull¬ 
ing  a  long  thistle  off  the  seat  of  his 
pants.  Eben  laughed.  Then  for  a  long 
time  he  sat  quietly  looking  off  across 
the  hayfield  where  they  could  see  the 
.  heat  waves  rising,  and  toward  the 
western  horizon  where  Mount  Kear- 
sage  reared  its  massive  bulk  into  the 
sky. 

Finally  the  older  man  spoke.  “Son, 
that  was  the  Honorable  Abiel  Foster, 
member  of  Congress,  who  was  here  to 
see  me.”  Dan  made  no  reply  because 
he  knew  his  father  was  a  lay  judge  in 
the  New  Hampshire  courts  and  a  high¬ 
ly  respected  leader  in  New  Hampshire 
public  affairs.  It  was  nothing  unusual 
for  great  men  and  small,  when  they 
wanted  something,  to  come  to  Eben¬ 
ezer  Webster  for  advice  and  help. 
Again  the  older  man  was  silent  while 
the  boy  stretched  out  on  the  hay  and 
pulled  his  ragged  old  hat  over  his  eyes. 
Through  the  holes  in  the  hat,  he  look¬ 
ed  up  at  the  bars  of  sunshine  that  stole 
through  the  leafy  branches  of  the  elm 
overhead.  Just  so  long  as  he  didn’t 
have  to  swing  that  confounded  scythe, 
his  father  could  take  all  the  time  he 
wished  to  say  what  he  wanted  to  say! 

After  a  while,  the  older  man  started 
to  talk.  “As  I  said,  the  man  who  was 
here  is  a  Congressman.” 

“I  know,”  said  Dan. 

“He  lives  over  in  Canterbury.  Well, 
Mr.  Foster  is  a  good  man  but  no  smart¬ 
er  than  most.  Yet  we  have  sent  him  to 
Congress  because  he  has  an  education. 
He  goes  to  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of 
these  United  States,  And  he  gets”  — 
his  father  paused  to  put  great  empha¬ 
sis  on  his  words — “$6.00  a  day — while 
I  toil  here  for  almost  nothing.  If  I  had 


Foster’s  education,  I  could  have  been 
in  Philadelphia  in  his  place.” 

Dan  pulled  the  hat  off  his  face  and 
sat  up  to  look  at  his  father.  For  the 
first  time  the  boy  •  realized  that  he 
would  not  always  have  his  father  with 
him.  He  remembered  with  great  pride 
all  that  his  father  had  accomplished, 
all  without  an  education.  With  an  un¬ 
derstanding  and  sympathy  beyond  his 
years,  Dan  looked  intently  at  the  lined, 
care-worn  face,  at  the  graying  hairs, 
the  hands  that  were  knotty  and  worn, 
the  bent  shoulders,  all  from  a  lifetime 
of  hard  labor  and  caring  for  the  large 
family.  A  lump  came  into  his  throat 
and  when  he  could  speak,  he  said, 

“Father,  Zeke  and  I  will  work  for 
you.  We’ll  wear  our  hands  out  and  ye 
shall  get  the  rest  you  are  entitled  to.” 

“My  son,”  responded  the  old  man, 
“it  is  now  of  no  importance  to  me. 
Fame  is  a  fleeting  thing.  When  all  is 
added  up,  it  is  a  man’s  family  and 
friends  that  really  count.  I  now  live  but 
for  my  children.  I  could  not  give  your 
older  brothers  the  advantages  of 
knowledge  but  now  that  our  circum¬ 
stances  have  improved  a  little  from  the 
money  I  get  as  a  judge,  I  can  do  some¬ 
thin’  for  you.  Exert  yourself,  improve 
your  opportunities,  learn,  learn,  learn, 
and  when  I  am  gone,  you’ll  not  need  to 
go  through  the  hardships  which  I  have 
undergone  and  which  have  made  me  an 
old  man  before  my  time.” 

Then,  with  a  change  of  tone,  Eben 
said  briskly,  “Come  on  now.  We  must 
finish  the  mowin’.” 

When  they  were  back  swinging  their 
scythes  with  the  two  other  boys,  such 
is  the  nature  of  youth  that  Dan  forgot 
for  the  time  being  that  he  had  prom¬ 
ised  his  father  to  make  it  easier  for 
him  and  immediately  began  to  com¬ 
plain  again  about  how  badly  the  scythe 
hung  on  the  snath. 

Now  a  little  irritated,  Eben  snapped: 

“Well  if  you  don’t  like  the  way  it 
hangs,  hang  it  yourself!” 

“That  I  will,”  said  the  boy,  and  hang¬ 
ing  the  scythe  on  a  nearby  tree,  he 
went  to  the  house. 

A  little  ashamed  of  his  brother,  Zeke 
said,  “Father,  why  do  you  let  Dan’l 
defy  you  like  that?” 

Jerry,  knowing  the  stern  discipline 
that  prevailed  in  all  New  Hampshire 
families,  paused  to  listen  to  Captain 
Webster’s,  reply.  The  older  man  stop¬ 
ped  working,  shoved  his  hat  back  on 
his  head,  and  answered, 

“You  know  why.  Dan’l  is  frail.  He  is 
often  sick  and  I  won’t  do  anything  to 
make  him  worse.”  Sadly  he  added,  “I 
have  lost  too  many  already.  Maybe  if 
Dan’l  can’t  work  physically,  I  can  help 
him  get  an  education  so  he  can  use  his 
mind.  He  has  a  good  one.  I  just  told 
your  brother  that  I  was  unable  to  help 
/your  older  brothers  and  now  they  have 
grown  up  and  gone,  but  I  can  help 
Dan’l  and  maybe  you  too,  Ezekiel.” 

.  Eben  glanced  at  the  sun,  well  over 
in  the  western  sky,  and  said  wearily, 
“Seems  as  though  we  have  d^ne  more 
talkin’  than  workin’  this  afternoon, 
and  now  it  is  chore  time.  We’ll  never 
send  anybody  to  school  at  this  rate.” 

The  chores  done  and  the  supper  over, 
the  family  gathered  on  the  front  porch 
waiting  for  the  hot  bedrooms  to  cool 
off  so  they  could  sleep.  Sitting  around 
in  various  positions  of  relaxation  were 
the  members  of  the  Webster  family 
who  were  still  home.  There  was  Eben¬ 
ezer  himself,  a  very  unusual-looking 
man.  His  complexion  was  very  dark 
and  swarthy.  He  was  a  little  under  six 
feet  tall,  and  wide  across  the  shoulders. 
So  black  was  Eben’s  hair  that  in  the 
sun  it  shone  coppery  like  the  feathers 
of  a  crow.  Black,  too,  were  his  eyes, 
deepset  and  piercing  under  coal  black 
brows,  and  gleaming  with  a  strange 
light  when  he  became  excited.  He  was 
naturally  erect,  but  of  late  the  family 
had  noticed  that  his  shoulders  had  be¬ 
gun  to  sag  from  his  hard  life.  As  he 
grew  older,  he  was  getting  more  corpu¬ 
lent.  His  coal  black  hair  was  now 


HERE  IT  IS! 

AFTER  months  of  research  and 
writing,  here  is  the  first  install¬ 
ment  of  Ed  Eastman's'  tenth  book. 
"THE  WORDS  AND  THE  MUSIC"  is  a 
story  of  the  times  of  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  who  lived  from  1784  to  1852. 

The  years  covered  by  Webster's 
lifetime  were  jampacked  with 
drama,  excitement  and  controversy. 
Like  our  own  times,  something  im¬ 
portant  was  happening  all  the 
while.  America  was  growing,  and 
suffering  from  growing  pains. 

As  you  read  Ed's  story,  you  will 
grow  to  love  and  live  with  the 
characters  of  the  novel,  for  the 
author  has  really  caught  the  spirit 
of  those  times  and  the  men  and 
women  who  lived  them. 

"THE  WORDS  AND  THE  MUSIC"  is 
as  nearly  historical  correct  as  re¬ 
search  and  a  writer's  skill  can 
make  it.— H.L.C. 


streaked  with  gray,  but  his  eyes  stil 
sparkled  with  the  tremendous  energJ 
that  had  always  been  characteristic  0 
him.  Jerry  knew  him  to  be  always  kirn 
and  gentle,  and  he  couldn’t  hav< 
thought  more  of  his  own  father  if  h< 
had  lived. 

As  Jerry  looked  at  the  older  man 
almost  as  dark-complexioned  as  an  In 
dian,  he  remembered  the  story  of  hov 
Eben  had  led  the  charge  against  the 
British  and  Tories  at  Bennington 
When  the  fight  was  over,  Eben’s  natu 
ral  dark  complexion  was  so  blackenet 
from  the  powder  smoke  that  the  onlj 
way  he  could  be  recognized  was  by  hi; 
great  black  piercing  eyes  still  glinting 
from  the  excitement  of  the  battle 
There  was  a  story,  too,  about  that  sai 
time  during  the  Revolution,  right  aftei 
the  traitor  Benedict  Arnold  tried  t< 
betray  West  Point  to  the  British  an( 
had  escaped  to  join  the  enemy  forces 
Eben,  then  a  captain,  was  acting  as  < 
guard,  passing  back  and  forth  in  front 
of  General  Washington’s  tent.  After  1 
little  while,  the  General  came  out, 
looked  at  the  sky  and  stars,  and  then 
with  an  infinite  sadness  on  his  face, 
the  commander  said: 

“Captain,  I  think  you  are  a  man  1 
can  trust.” 

“General  Washington,  you  can,”  re¬ 
sponded  Eben.  “You  surely  can.  More¬ 
over,  you  can  trust  most  of  us.” 

“You  are  from  New  Hampshire?”  in¬ 
quired  Washington. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Eben,  drawing  him¬ 
self  up  proudly. 

“Tell  me  how  your  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  feel  in  New  Hampshire  about  this 
war.” 

“Almost  to  a  man,”  Eben  answered, 
“they  are  for  it  and  for  you.” 

“Thank  you,  Captain,”  said  Wash¬ 
ington  simply.  Then  he  turned  and 
went  slowly  back  into  the  tent. 

Jerry  had  heard  this  story  many 
times  but  he  never  tired  of  it,  and  it 
made  him  feel  proud  of  this  man  he 
lived  with  and  of  his  country. 

With  them  on  the  porch  that  July 
night  was  Eben’s  wife  who  had  been 
Abigail  Eastman  before  her  marriage. 
Jerry  knew  that  before  her  marriage 
to  Webster,  Abigail  was  getting  to 
where  she  would  soon  be  called  an  old 
maid.  She  had  earned  her  living  from 
an  early  age  and  had  spent  most  of 
her  life  helping  others.  Whenever  there 
was  a  sickness  or  some  dire  need  m 
the  neighborhood,  there  you  would  find 
Abigail  Eastman.  At  all  of  the  house¬ 
hold  arts — cooking,  and  particularly 
sewing — Abigail  excelled. 

When  Mehitable  Smith  Webster, 
Eben’s  first  wife,  had  died,  leaving  a 
motherless  brood  of  little  children, 
Eben  had  persuaded  Abigail  to  take 
over,  and  take  over  she  did  to  the 
everlasting  glory  of  the  whole  family> 
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jier  step-children  and  her  own  brood. 
Not  only  that,  but  Abigail  and  Eben 
had  found  time  and  a  place  for  a  little 
homeless  boy,  Jerry  Tappan. 

As  Jerry  looked  at  her  now  sitting 
erect  on  the  porch,  large  and  full- 
bosomed,  made  for  mothering,  with  her 
prominent  nose  and  strong  chin  indi¬ 
cating  the  determined  person  that  she 
Was,  he  thought  of  the  many,  many 
times  when  as  a  small  boy  he  had  rest¬ 
ed  his  head  on  that  strong  breast  and 
had  drawn  comfort  and  security  thei’e- 
jfrom.  Now,  as  Jerry  looked  at  his  fos¬ 
ter  mother,  her  determined  face  and  at¬ 
titude  softened  by  a  little  white  cap 
ftdth  its  scalloped  edges  and  a  little 
ribbon  and  bow  tied  under  her  chin,  a 
strong  feeling  of  appreciation  and  love 
swept  over  him.  He  had  to  swallow  a 
lump  in  his  throat.  Boy  or  man,  Abi¬ 
gail  would  never  have  to  ask  him  twice 
to  do  something  for  her. 

Also  on  the  porch  were  Daniel’s  cid¬ 
er  half-sister,  Mehitable  or  Hittie  as 
they  all  called  her,  and  his  own  two 
sisters,  Abby  and  Sally.  Jerry  supposed 
that  Hittie  was  all  right  but  she  was 
a  school  teacher  and  older  and  bossy. 
Neither  he  nor  Dan  liked  Hittie  very 
much  because  she  was  always  and  for¬ 
ever  nagging,  “Jerry  you  do  this,”  or 
“Dan’l  you  do  that.”  Boy  fashion,  they 
usually  managed  not  to  obey  Hittie’s 
orders  and  that  made  her  nag  all  the 
more. 

But  Abby,  named  for  her  mother, 
was  something  different.  The  boys  lov¬ 
ed  her  and  couldn’t  do  enough  for  her. 
She  was  smart,  too/  Witfi  her  moth¬ 
er’s  help,  Abby  had  learned  to  read. 
So  Abigail,  Hittie  and  Abby  had  taught 
Daniel,  Ezekiel  and  Jerry  to  read  when 
they  were  very  young. 

What  fun  it  was  to  go  whortleberry- 
ing,  blackberrying  or  fishing  with 
Abby.  Most  of  the  time  Dan  went 
along.  But  Jerry  liked  it  best,  particu¬ 
larly  in  recent  years,  when  he  went 
with  just  Abby  dlone  into  the  great 
virgin  forest  to  find  a  slashing  where 
the  blackberry  bushes  grew  taller  than 
their  heads  and  the  berries  on  them 
were  so  big  and  plentiful  that  they 
could  fill  their  buckets  in  just  a  little 
while. 

Jerry  smiled  to  himself  and  ceased 
to  listen  to  the  talk  around  him  on  the 
porch  as  he  thought  about  that  late 
August  day  last  year  when  he1  and 
Abby  had  managed,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  to  get  away  from  Dan  in  the 
big,  wild  blackberry  patch  and  sit 
down  together  to  rest  and  visit.  Before 
sitting  down,  they  had  carefully  placed 
their  full  buckets  on  a  level  spot  where 
they  wouldn’t  tip  over  and  spill.  Now, 
Jerry  looked  across  the  porch  at  Abby 
and  thought  how  wonderful  she  was. 
Her  face  in  the  dusk  had  a  spiritual 
quality.  Unlike  her  father  and  brother 
Daniel  with  their  coal  black  hair  and 
dark  skin,  Abby  had  light  curly  hair 
and  a  complexion  so  white  that,  except 
tor  the  color  that  came  easily  to  her 
cheeks,  she  sometimes  looked  almost 
ill.  Her  tall,  very  slender  figure  added 
bo  this  illusion.  But  it  didn’t  mean  any¬ 
thing,  thought  Jerry.  All  the  Webster 
Women  seemed  frail  but  they  also  were 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  hard 
work  of  the  farm  and  home.  Jerry’s 
absorption  in  his  thoughts  deepened  as 
he  continued  to  think  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  hour  with  Abby  in  the  berry  patch. 
At  first,  their  talk  had  been  general, 
and  then  Jerry  began  to  tell  about  his 
determination  to  get  an  education. 

“Your  half-sister,”  he  said,  “really 
gave  me  the  idea.  You  and  your  mother 
have  helped  by  teaching  me  how  to 
read.  Hittie  nags  a  lot  but  she  keeps 
talking  to  Dan  and  me  about  going  to 
school  more.” 

Abby  nodded  in  agreement  and  then 
said,  wistfully,  “Wish  I  could  go  too. 
Why  is  it,  Jerry,  that  you  men  get  all 
the  privileges?  There  is  always  talk 
and  plans  about  you  and  Dan’l  goin’ 
to  school,  but  no  one  seems  to  think 
that  a  girl  has  a  mind,  too.” 


“I’ll  tell  you  why  it  is,”  Jerry  an¬ 
swered  with  youthful,  manly  arro¬ 
gance,  “girls  don’t  need  no  education. 
All  they  do  is  to  get  married,  have 
children  and  keep  house.”  Then  he 
straightened  a  little,  threw  out  his 
chest  and  said,  “But  we  men  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  We  have  to  make  a  living  for 
our  women  and  children.” 

“Just  as  if  we  didn’t  help  make  a 
living,  too,”  said  the  girl.  But  Jerry 
ignored  this. 

“Who  ever  heard  of  a  girl  lawyer,  a 
doctor  or  even  a  merchant?  It  would 
be  scandalous  for  them  to  wdrk  in  an 
office.  So  that’s  why  we  men  need  an 
education.” 

“Well,  Jerry,  I  hope  you  get  one,” 
answered  the  girl  in  a  different  tone  of 
voice  and  sliding  a  little  closer  to  him 
on  the  log.  Suddenly,  forgetting  all  of 
his  high-toned  pompous  arguments, 
Jerry  put  his  arm  around  Abby.  When 
she  did  not  resist,  he  was  suddenly 
overpowered  with  a  tremendous  feeling 
of  tenderness  and  ecstasy  that  he  had 
never  felt  before.  He  stood  up  and 
pulled  the  slender,  unresisting  girl  into 
his  arms  and  kissed  her  while  the  sun 
and  all  the  world  seemed  to  go  around 
and  around  in  a  glorious  confusion  be¬ 


yond  his  wildest  dreams.  But  now  the 
girl  was  resisting. 

“No,  no,  no,”  she  whispered.  “No!” 
She  shoved  hard  at  his  chest  and  push¬ 
ed  him  away.  They  both  stood  trying 
to  catch  their  breath,  wondering  what 
had  happened  to  them.  Finally  Abby 
turned,  picked  up  her  bucket  of  berries 
and  said  shortly: 

“Time  to  go  home.” 

For  days  after  that  experience  in  the 
berry  patch,  Jerry  lived  in  a  sort  of 
pleasant  torment,  hoping  and  planning 
somehow,  somewhere  to  get  Abby 
alone  with  him  again.  But  he  had  no 
success.  They  worked  together  and 
when  there  was  time  they  roamed  the 
woods  and  fished  the  streams,  but  al¬ 
ways  Abby  made  sure  that  Daniel  was 
along. 

CHAPTER  II 

NOW  ON  this  evening  as  he  looked 
at  Abby  across  the  porch,  Jerry’s 
heart  ached  and  he  felt  lonesome  and 
jealous,  for  sitting  close  to  her  was 
Bill  Haddock.  It  seemed  to  Jerry  that 
Bill  had"  been  hanging  around  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  lately!  It  hurt  Jerry 
because  Abby  paid  so  little  attention 
to  him.  Here  he  was,  the  boy  with 
whom  she  had  grown  up,  and  played 
and  workad  with  all  their  lives,  and  he 
was  ignored  now  for  Bill  Haddock,  a 
man  older  than  she  whom  she  had 
hardly  known  until  within  the  last  few 
months.  What  can  she  see  in  that  big 
lout,  anyhow,  thought  Jerry.  He  has 
never  done  anything  for  her  and  I’ve 
been  her  constant  companion  for  years 
since  we  were  little.  Maybe  that’s  it, 
he  thought,  she’s  so  used  to  me  that  I 
seem  like  a  brother  to  her  and  she 
takes  me  for  granted.  But  by  jingoes, 
I’m  not  her  brother  and  she  ought  to 
know  it  by  the  way  I  kissed  her  in  the 
berry  patch  last  summer!  Jerry  didn’t 
know  much  about  girls  but  there  was 
nothing  very  sisterly  in  the  way  she 
had  kissed  him  back.  If  he  ever  got 
her  alone  again,  he  would  have  it  out 
with  her.  He’d  tell  her  what’s  what  and 
show  her,  too. 


Still  in  a  dreamy  mood,  Terry’s 
thoughts  turned  to  Ezekiel.  What  a 
big  fellow  he  was  and  as  strong  as  he 
was  big.  Jerry  found  that  out  every 
time  he  had  a  tussle  with  him.  But  in 
spite  of  his  bigness  and  strength,  Zeke 
was  good  and  kind,  hard  working  and 
always  trying  to  save  his  parents  and 
protect  his  sisters.  When  it  came  to 
Dan,  Zeke  was  just  plain  foolish  over 
him.  And  Dan  seemed  to  feel  the  same 
way  about  Zeke.  There  was  some  kind 
of  special  bond  between  them  that  even 
shut  out  the  rest  of  the  family.  Woe 
to  anyone  who  picked  on  Dan  when 
Zeke  was  around!  Jerry  had  found  that 
out  no  longer  ago  than  this  afternoon. 
Funny,  Jerry  thought,  that  there  could 
be  so  much  difference  in  the  looks  of 
two  brothers.  Maybe  that’s  why  they 
loved  each  other  so  much.  Zeke  was 
light  and  big,  while  Daniel  was  so  dark 
that  he  looked  like  an  Indian  and  was 
often  called  “little  black  Dan.”  He  was 
little  to6.  He  was  slender,  kind  of  puny 
looking. 

Jerry  looked  at  Dan  now  sitting 
close  to  him  on  the  upper  steps  of  the 
porch.  His  head  seemed  so  much  big¬ 
ger  than  his  body.  Those  big  black 
eyes  of  his  made  a  fellow  feel  funny 


when  he  looked  closely  gt  you — just  as 
if  he  could  see  everything  that  went 
on  inside  of  you— kind  of  creepy  some¬ 
times.  Jerry  liked  Daniel,  but  some¬ 
times  he  hated  him,  too.  Maybe  he 
wasn’t  very  well  but  that  was  no  rea¬ 
son  why  everyone  in  the  family  should 
pamper  him  all  the  time.  Zeke  wag  al¬ 
ways  doing  Dan’s  chores  and  work 
while  Dan  was  off  running  in  the  woods 
or  fishing.  Dan  was  kind  of  a  cry-baby, 
too,  Jerry  thought.  Let  the  least  thing 
happen  to  him  that  he  didn’t  like  and 
tears  would  run  down  his  cheeks  just 
like  a  girl.  Jerry  spat  disgustedly  off 
the  end  of  the  steps  as  he  thought 
about  it. 

But  then  Dan  was  fun  most  of  the 
time,  too,  and  it  surely  was  fun  to  go 
fishing  with  him.  Up  above  where  they 
lived  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  two 
rivers  came  together  to  form  the 
Merrimac — the  Pemigewasset  and  the 
Winnepesauke'.  The  Pemigewasset  had 
its  origin  in  the  big  lake  by  the  same 
name,  while  Winnepesauke  ran  way 
back  up  into  the  White  Mountains  and 
was  a  wonderful  trout  stream.  There 
wasn’t  a  good  fishing  spot  along  any 
of  the  streams  or  brooks  in  the  whole 
surrounding  country  that  Dan  didn’t 
know.  It  was  fun  to  go  with  him  be¬ 
cause  you  were  always  sure  to  get  a 
good  mess. 

More  interesting  still  to  Jerry  than 
fishing  was  Dan’s  knowledge  of  the 
plants  of  all  the  surrounding  woods. 
It  seemed  to  Jerry  that  he  couldn’t  re¬ 
member  a  time  when  he  didn’t  h^ve  an 
interest  in  the  shrubs  and  plants  that 
the  Indians  and  later  the  white  folks 
used  to  cure  them  when  they  were 
sick.  Jerry  envied  Dan’s  freedom  to 
roam  the  woods  with  old  Captain  Rob¬ 
ert  Wise  who  knew  all  the  old  Indian 
lore  about  plants.  The  only  reason  Dan 
knew  more  about  the  woods  than  Jer¬ 


ry  did  wa<!  because  Jerry  had  to  work 
while  Daniel  could  spend  many  days 
roaming  the  woods  with  the  queer  old 
Captain  and  could  listen  to  him  talk. 

Sitting  close  to  Jerry  on  the  porch 
step  was  little  Sarah  Webster,  just  11 
years  old.  Like  her  brother  Dan,  Sally 
seemed  light  and  frail  but  maybe  she 
wasn’t,  because  Jerry  knew  that  she 
could  run  faster  than  he  could.  Sally 
too  was  light-complexioned.  Funny, 
Jerry  thought,  as  he  had  many  times 
before,  all  of  the  Websters  were  either 
very  light  or  very  dark.  There  was  no 
in  between.  With  her  large  blue  eyes, 
her  golden  curly  hair  and  pure  white 
complexion  much  like  her  older  sister 
Abby,  Sally  was  a  beautiful  little  girl. 
As  Jerry  thought  about  her,  how  sweet 
and  good  she  was,  he  reached  out  and 
put  an  arm  around  her  and  drew  her 
close  to  him.  In  spite  of  the  hot  night, 
the  warmth  of  her  body  against  his 
side  and  her  hand  in  his  were  comfort¬ 
ing.  Why  do  girls,  thought  Jerry  again, 
have  to  grow  up  and  get  so  offish  like 
Abby  ?  It  was  lonesome  living  in  a  fam¬ 
ily  like  the  Websters,  all  of  whom  were 
so  close  to  one  another.  In  spite  of 
their  kindness  to  him,  Jerry  felt  some¬ 
times  that  he  was  just  an  outsider.  He 
couldn’t  remember  his  own  mother  who 
had  died  when  he  was  very  young.  His 
father  had  been  a  sea  captain  whom 
Jerry  had  not  known  very  well  because 
he  was  only  home  on  his  short  visits  in 
port.  One  day  when  Jerry  was  maybe 
ten  years  old,  his  father’s  ship  had 
sailed  out  of  the  harbor  at  Portsmouth 
and  had  never  been  seen  again. 

In  spite  of  their  big  family  where 
money  was  always  scarce,  the  kindly 
Websters  had  taken  Jerry  in  and,  so 
far  as  they  could,  had  made  him  one 
of  them.  Fortunately,  his  father  had 
left  a  little  money  which  Ebenezer 
Webster  had  kept  intact  for  the  day 
when  the  boy  might  need  it  for  an  ed¬ 
ucation.  In  growing  up  with  the  Web¬ 
ster  family,  Jerry  had  been  happy  most 
of  the  time  until  recently.  To  be  sure 
he  had  worked  for  his  board  and  for 
the  few  homemade  clothes  that  he 
needed  which  the  girls  and  Mother 
Webster  had  made  for  him.  But  Jerry 
didn’t  know  anyone  who  didn’t  work 
hard,  except  maybte  Daniel.  Besides,  the 
farm  work  usually  was  fun.  He  loved 
the  crops  and  the  animals  and  he  took 
some  pride  now  that  he  was  older  in 
doing  just  as  much  work  as  the  men 
and  older  boys. 

But  of  late  Jerry  had  become  dissat¬ 
isfied  and  moody.  He  was  uneasy  and 
wondered  why.  Then,  suddenly,  sitting 
in  the  warm  evening  with  little  Sally 
close  to  him,  Jerry  knew  what  was  the 
matter.  He  was  in  love  with  Abby!  And 
he  was  mad  at  Bill  Haddock  and  hurt 
because  Abby  had  taken  to  avoiding 
him.  Up  to  now  he  had  never  given 
much  thought  to  himself  or  how  he 
looked,  but  he  wondered  again  now 
what  there  was  about  him  that  Abby 
didn’t  like.  Jerry  was  a  tall  boy  with 
broad  shoulders  and  narrow  hips,  light¬ 
weight  because  he  was  so  thin,  but 
with  muscles  and  body  hard  as  steel 
wire  from  his  constant  toil.  His  hail 
was  light  and  he  had  large  blue  eyes, 
going  back,  no  doubt,  to  his  seafaring 
Saxon  ancestry. 

As  the  family  sat  quietly  with  only 
occasionally  a  little  talk  on  that  sum¬ 
mer  night,  they  could  hear  the  loud 
talk  and  laughter  of  the  teamsters 
who  had  stopped  for  the  night  at  the 
nearby  tavern.  Then  Jerry  remembered 
when  they  had  all  lived  in  the  tavern 
and  how  the  teamsters  and  neighbors 
had  loved  to  get  “little  black  Dan’l”  re¬ 
citing  or  speaking  some  piece  that  he 
had  committed  to  memory.  Jerry  en¬ 
vied  Dan  his  ability  to  read  something 
once  or  twice  and  then  get  on  his  feet 
and  speak  every  word  of  it  from  mem- 
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ory.  And  what  a  speaker  he  is,  thought 
Jerry  to  himself.  He  has  a  natural 
sense  of  the  dramatic,  especially  lately 
since  his  voice  changed.  You  could  hear 
a  pin  drop  among  those  rough  men  as 
they  listened  to  that  magnificent,  un¬ 
usual  voice  and  watched  the  boy’s  blaz¬ 
ing  eyes.  How  the  teamsters  roared, 
clapped  their  hands  and  stomped  their 
feet  when  Dan  finished.  How  Dan  him¬ 
self  loved  the  applause. 

There  was  a  time  in  school  when  the 
teacher  had  offered  a  jack-knife  for 
the  boy  who  could  commit  to  memory 
the  most  verses  from  the  Bible.  Jerry 
scowled  as  he  remembered  how  hard  he 
had  worked  to  get  that  jack-knife. 
How  mean  he  had  felt  when  the  day 
came  for  the  test  and  Daniel  had  re¬ 
cited  so  many  verses  that  even  the 
teacher  grew  tired  and  had  to  stop 
him  before  he  finished.  So  Dan  got  the 
jack-knife  and  Jerry  got  nothing. 
Moreover,  Dan  rubbed  it  in  by  brag¬ 
ging  about  it  for  days  afterwards. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  generous,  too,  for 
he  often  let  Jerry  carry  the  knife  for 
days  at  a  time  and  as  they  were  always 
together,  it  became  a  joint  possession. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  when  the 
teamsters  in  the  tavern  got  to  teasing 
Dan  to  recite  something  and  Dan  re¬ 
cited  some  of  the  verses  he  had  learned 
from  the  Bible,  ending  with  the  23rd 
Psalm.  Jerry  remembered  that  it  was 
interesting  to  watch  the  hard,  weather¬ 
beaten  faces  of  the  men  as  Daniel  in 
that  deep  voice  of  his  slowly  spoke: 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not 
want 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 

pastures: 

He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul:  He  leadeth  me 
in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his 
name’s  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  evil:  for  Thou  art  with  me;  Thy  rod 
and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in 
the  presence  of  mine  enemies:  Thou 
anointest  my  head  with  oil;  my  cup 
runneth  over. 

Suredy  goodness  and  mercy  shall’  fol¬ 
low  me  all  the  days  of  my  life;  and  I 
will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
forever. 

When  Dan  had  finished,  not  a  sound 
could  be  heard  in  the  room  and  there 
was  no  clapping  or  stomping.  Dan 
looked  disappointed.  After  a  moment, 
to  relieve  the  tension,  one  of  the  team¬ 
sters  said: 

“Give  us  something  else,  Dan’l,  give 
us  something  else.” 

The  boy  nodded  and  then  he  began 
in  a  low  voice  to  which  the  men  had  to 
listen  intently  to  hear: 

“We  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran¬ 
quility,  provide  for  the  common  de¬ 
fense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessing  of  liberty  to  our¬ 
selves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America.” 

Again  it  was  quiet  except  for  the 
occasional  squeak  of  a  stool  or  a  bench 
as  the  deep  voice  of  the  boy  repeated 
word  for  word  with  meaning  and  em¬ 
phasis  the  new  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  As  he  warmed  to  his 
theme,  Dan’s  voice  deepened  and  his 
great  dark  eyes  flashed  with  feeling. 
Every  word  was  properly  enunciated, 
every  sentence  and  thought  given  their 
full  interpretation  and  meaning.  This 
time,  the  men  roared  and  clapped  their 
approval  until  the  candles  flickered 
and  almost  went  out.  One  of  the  team¬ 
sters  said: 

“Little^  Dan’l  sure  has  the  words.” 
And  anolher  said,  “Yes,  he  has  both 
the  words  and  the  music.” 

Dan’s  face  was  flushed  from  his  ef¬ 
fort  and  from  his  pleasure  at  the  ap¬ 
plause.  But  there  was  no  other  person 
in  that  group  in  the  tavern  that  night 


who  was  more  pleased  and  proud  than 
Captain  Webster  himself.  Here  was  his 
son  reciting  with  feeling  and  unders¬ 
tanding  the  principles  which  the  older 
man  had  spent  almost  a  lifetime  fight¬ 
ing  for  and  securing.  , 

Jerry  well  remembered  how  Dan  got 
to  know  the  Constitution  by  heart.  He 
had  spent  a  few  pennies  to  buy  a  big 
handkerchief  on  which  was  printed  the 
Constitution.  And  ’the  boy  had  read  and 
re-read  it  until  it  became  a  part  of  his 
mind. 

CHAPTER  III 

Eben  was  talking  now  and  Jerry’s 
thoughts  ceased  to  wander  as  he  lis¬ 
tened  to  what  the  older  man  was  say¬ 
ing.  “I  was  talking  to  Dan’l  this  after¬ 
noon  about  getting  more  education.” 
Then  Eben  said  apologetically  to  Hittie, 
“You’ve  done  well,  you  and  Abby,  in 
helping  your  brothers  and  Jerry  to 
read,  spell  and  cipher.  But  they  have 


younger,  and  before  that  Haddock  got 
to  coming  around,  Abby  had  been  that 
way,  too.  Why  did  girls  have  to  be  so 
darn  different  when  they  grew  up  ?  For 
that  matter,  Jerry  thought,  why  did 
boys  get  different  as  they  grew  older? 
He  knew  he  was.  He  looked  at  Abby 
and  thought  of  her  in  a  different  way 
from  that  feeling  he  had  when  they 
were  young. 

Jeri’y  loved  Sally  and  he  looked  out 
for  her  and  protected  her  whenever  he 
could.  Sometimes  he  kissed  her.  It  was 
nice  and  comforting  to  feel  her  warm 
little  hand  or  body  next  to  him.  But  it 
was  not  exciting  to  him  like  the  mere 
thought  of  such  a  contact  was  with 
Abby.  Jerry  was  always  thinking  of 
that  time  last  year  when  he  had  kissed 
Abby  in  the  berry  patch,  and  he  knew 
that  she  felt  the  same  way,  at  least  she 
had  then.  His  thoughts  came  back  bit¬ 
terly  to  Haddock.  If  he  had  stayed  at 
home  and  minded  his  business,  things 
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learned  about  all  they  can  from  you 
and  the  teachers  in  these  schools.  So 
I  told  Dan’l  that  it’s  time  to  think 
about  getting  more  education.” 

Then  Eben  looked  over  at  Jerry  and 
said,  “That  includes  you,  too,  Jerry,  for 
as  you  know  your  father  left  a  little 
money  with  me  just  for  that  purpose.” 

Again  speaking  a  little  apologetical¬ 
ly,  he'  said  to  Ezekiel,  “I  ought  to  send 
you  to  school  or  to  college,  too,  Zeke, 
but  I  don’t  know  where  I’m  going  to 
find  the  money  for  Dan’l  and  he  needs 
it  most  be'eause  he  can’t  stand  hard 
work.” 

“I  know,  Father,  and  that’s  all 
right.”  And  Jerry  knew  that  Zeke 
meant  it  because  of  the  deep  affection 
he  had  for  Dan. 

All  of  his  life  Jerry  Tappan  was  to 
remember  those  soft  summer  evenings 
on  that  porch  or  around  the  big  blaz¬ 
ing  fireplace  in  the  winters  with  the 
people  he  loved  gathered  around  him. 
Many  times  in  after  years  he  wished 
that  he  could  turn  back  the  calendar 
and  sit,  if  only  for  an  evening,  with 
that  family  group  who  had  taken  him 
in  as  a  boy  and  tried  to  make  him  hap¬ 
py  while  he  grew  into  the  stature  of 
a  man. 

But  a  year  was  to  go  by  before  Eben 
could  find  a  way  to  send  Daniel  away 
to  school.  Jerry  knew  that  when  the 
time  came,  it  was  planned  that  he  was 
to  go  with  Dan.  In  th^  meantime,  he 
was  in  no  hurry.  In  spite  of  the  hard 
work,  he  didn’t  want  to  leave  the  farm 
or  his  foster  family.  In  particular,  he 
didn’t  want  to  leave  Abby.  But  so  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  it  was  a  year  of 
torture  for  him,  lightened  occasionally 
by  hope.  Young  as  he  was,  Jerry 
thought  that  he  was  in  love  with  Abby. 

She  was  so  much  on  his  mind  that 
his  work  suffered,  to  the  point  that 
Eben  scolded  him  about  it.  The  last 
thing  Jerry  thought  of  after  he  said  his 
prayers  at  night  was  Abby,  and  she 
was  first  in  his  thoughts  as  he  tumbled 
out  of  bed  in  the  early  morning  for  the 
long^day  of  work  ahead.  How  would 
she  act  toward  him  today?  Would  she 
even  know  he  existed  or  would  she,  as 
she  sometimes  did,  make  an  extra  pan¬ 
cake  for  him  hot  off  the'  griddle?  Or 
would  she  drag  her  hand  across  his 
neck  or  shoulders  as  she  passed  ? 
Trouble  is,  he  thought  wryly,  they  are 
just  sisterly  gestures  and  don’t  mean 
anything  else. 

Why  couldn’t  Abby  be  like  little 
Sally  ?  She  never  could  get  or  give 
enough  affection.  She  would  hold  his 
hand  or  sit  on  his  lap  at  any  and  every 
opportunity.  When  they  had  been 


might  have  been  different  with  Abby. 
Yes,  wondrous  and  exciting  thought, 
they  might  even  get  married! 

So  Jerry  continued  to  watch  for  a 
long  time  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
alone  with  her.  At  last  that  time  came. 
It  was  October.  There  was  a  little 
slacking  up  of  the  farm  work  and  the 
three  of  them,  Daniel,  Jerry  and  Abby, 
walked  the  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
junction  where  the  Pemigewasset  and 
Winnepesauke  rivers  united  to  form  the 
Merrimac.  Then  they  started  up  the 
river  to  fish.  But  no  sooner  had  they 
started  to  fish  than  Daniel  complained 
of  a  stomach  ache.  He  said  he  would 
have  to  go  home.  Abby  said,  “I’ll  go 
with  you.”  But  Dan  told  her  that  he 
didn’t  want  her  to,  that  she  should  stay 
and  fish. 

Wisely,  Jerry  said  nothing,  well 
knowing  that  if  he  did  urge  Abby  to 
stay,  she  wouldn’t.  But  he  hoped,  oh 
how  he  hoped  that  her  love  for  fishing 
would  influence  her  decision.  For  a  little 
while  after  Dan  had  gone,  they  fished 
in  companionable  silence,  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  apart.  The  day  was  per-- 
feet.  It  had  been  cold  in  the  morning 
with  a  heavy  frost,  but  now  the  sun 
was  warm  on  their  backs  and  the  sky 
was  a  deep  blue  overhead  as  they  sat 
on  the  river  bank. 

Finally,  a  little  tired  or  out  of  pa¬ 
tience  with  the  fish  who  were  not  in 
a  biting  mood,  they  wandered  together 
up  the  river  and  came  to  a  little  glade 
in  the  center  of  which  was  a  huge 
spreading  chestnut  tree.  As  they  made 
their  way  toward  it,  a  fat  gray  squirrel 
dropped  from  a  low  limb  to  the  ground 
and  sat  up  with  a  chestnut  in  his  paws 
chattering  his  disapproval  of  their  in¬ 
trusion.  The  tree  hung  full  with  chest¬ 
nut  burrs,  well  opened  by  frost  with  the 
nuts  ready  to  fall.  Jerry  found  a  long 
pole  and  flailed  the  lower  limbs  of  the 
tree,  bringing  the  nuts  down  so  thick 
on  the  ground  that  the  boy  and  girl 
were  busy  a  long  time,  picking  them  up 
and  filling  their  pockets,  bait  cans,  hats, 
as  well  as  themselves  with  the  big 
chestnuts. 

At  last  they  sat  down  to  rest  before 
starting  for  home.  From  their  little  hill 
in  the  glade,  they  could  look  out  over 
the  narrow  valley  across  the  river  to 
keep  to  the  steep  hills  on  the  other  side 
with  the  brilliant  reds  with  their  many 
different  shades  harmonizing  with  the 
duller  colors  of  the  oaks  and  the  yel¬ 
lows  of  other  deciduous  trees  and  un 
dergrowth.  All  the  bright  colors  glint¬ 
ed  in  the  afternoon  sun,  contrasting 
with  the  dark  greens  of  the  pines  and 
hemlocks.  Over  all  there  was  a  brood¬ 
ing  silence. 


As  Jerry  sat  beside  Abby,  he  thought 
how  wonderful  it  was  to  be  alone  with 
her  in  this  wilderness,  miles  from  any 
human  habitation.  He  wondered  if  the 
scene  had  affected  her  as  it  had  him. 
She  was  very  quiet  with  a  relaxed, 
peaceful  look  on  her  face  and  in  her 
beautiful  eyes.  He  reached  out  and 
took  her  hand  and  she  didn’t  withdraw 
it.  Encouraged,  he  put  his  arm  around 
her.  Then  she  pulled  away  from  him  a 
little  and  withdrew  her  hand. 

“Abby,”  he- said.  “I’ve  got  to  talk  to 
you.” 

She  looked  at  him  but  made  no  re¬ 
sponse. 

“We’ve  always  known  each  other,” 
he  said.  “I’ve  always  liked  you  and  1 
thought  you  liked  me.” 

“Of  course,”  she  said,  and  nodded. 

“But  lately,”  he  continued,  “you’ve 
been  so  different.” 

“We  are  different.  It  is  different  with 
me  now.  We’ve  grown  up.” 

“That’s  just  it,”  he  answered,  “and 
the  more  we  have  grown  up,  the  more 
I  have  liked  you.” 

“I  like  you,”  she  answered,  “but 
there  is  a  difference  between  liking 
and  loving.” 

“Of  course  there  is,”  he  agreed. 
“That’s  what  I’ve  been  wanting  to  say 
to  you  for  a  long  time.  I  have  always 
liked  you  and  now  I  love  you.” 

Abby  looked  at  Jerry  directly,  the 
color  mounting  in  her  cheeks.  The  boy 
thought  he  had  never  seen  anything  or 
anybody  so  beautiful. 

“Listen,  dear,”  she  said.  “When  boys 
and  girls  are  of  the  same  age,  the  girls 
know  more  than  the  boys.” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“Yes,”  she  insisted.  “We’re  born 
knowing  more  about  life.  You  and  I 
are  about  the  same  age,  but  I  am  ages 
older  than  you  are.” 

Again  he  shook  his  head  morosely. 
“What’s  that  got  to  do  with  love?”  he 
growled. 

“Don’t  get  mad,  now.  You  wanted  to 
talk,  so  let’s  talk.” 

He  reached  for  her  hand  and  she  let 
him  take  it. 

“What’s  talk  go  to  do  with  love?”  he 
repeated.  “I  love  you  and  I  hope  you 
love  me.” 

(To  be  Continued) 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUTS 

X  HERE  HAVE  always  been  jokes 
about  the  ignorance  of  city  men 
and  boys  about  farming.  I  remember 
I  used  to  tell  one  at  meetings  about  the 
city  boy  who  was  told  by  his  farmer 
employer  to  round  up  the  sheep  and 
put  them  into  their  pen. 

Coming  out  a  little  later,  .the  farmer 
found  the  boy  leaning,  exhausted, 
against  the  barnyard  fence.  “How’d 
you  get  along?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  pretty  good.  I  guess,”  said 
the  boy,  breathing  hard.  “Buf  those 
lambs  sure  gave  me  a  run  for  my 
money.” 

“Lambs!”  said  the  farmer.  "I 
haven’t  any  .  lambs.  Let’s  see  what  you 
got.” 

Astonished,  the  farmer  saw  14  jack- 
rabbits  in  the  pen  with  the  sheep. 

*  *  * 

INURING  A  big  thunder  shower  a 
while  ago,  Willie,  who  slept  up¬ 
stairs  alone,  got  scared  and  called  his 
mother  who  came  upstairs  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  frightened  about. 
Willie  frankly  admitted  that  the  thun¬ 
der  was  too  much  for  a  little  boy  who 
slept  alone. 

“Well,  if  you’re  afraid,”  said  his 
mother,  pushing  back  the  curls  from 
his  forehead,  “you  should  pray  f°r 
courage.” 

“All  right,  Maw  ”  said  Willie,  an 
idea  coming  into  his  head.  “Suppose 
you  stay  up  here  and  pray  while  I  g° 
downstairs  and  sleep  with  Paw. 
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SERVICE 

PADDED  PRICK 

"My  father  entered  a  contest  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  $20  merchandise  certificate. 
When  the  salesman  called  on  us  we  found 
this  $20  could  be  used  toward  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  a  cheap  sewing  machine— 
not  worth  $20  in  my  estimation.  Then,  he 
offered  us  a  more  expensive  machine 
with  about  $40  off  and  we  let  him  talk 
us  into  it.  It  cost  about  $150  plus  the  $25 
|  paid  down,  plus  the  $40  he  said  he 
would  take  off.  He  gave  us  no  time  to 
think  it  over  and  I  fell  for  it  hook,  line 
and  sinker  and  signed  a  contract. 

"After  he  left  we  checked  into  the  price 
and  found  we  could  get  a  'brand  name' 
machine  for  a  lot  less. 

"I  wrote  them,  asking  them  to  cancel 
my  contract  but  they  refused.  Then,  I  let 
their  notices  go  unanswered  and  refused 
to  send  any  more  money.  They  telegraph¬ 
ed  the  company  I  work  for  and  said  'hey 
would  take  court  action  and  take  it  from 
my  pay.  .1  refused  the  telegram  and  sent 
the  machine  back. 

"Today  I  received  a  letter  from  them, 
threatening  suit  and  telling  me  if  I  don't 
take  the  machine  back  they  will  treat  it 
as  a  repossession  and  sell  it  for  whatever 
they  can  get,  holding  me  responsible  for 
the  balance. 

"What  can  I  do?  Do  I  have  to  pay?" 

Our  reader,  of  course,  can  be  held  to 
the  contract  and  the  company  can 
treat  it  as  a  repossession. 

With  the  letter  this  girl  enclosed  a 
clipping  from  our  May  3  issue  with  a 
note,  “I  wish  I  would  have  been  this 
smart.”  This  item  was  a  letter  from  a 
reader  asking  if  we  thought  it  would 
be  foolish  to  make  use  of  one  of  the 
merchandise  certificates  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  sewing  machine.  We  had 
answered  that  it  would  depend  on 
whether  she  needed  a  machine,  whether 
it  is  a  well-known  brand,  and  whether 
the  price  was  padded.  We  noted  that 
nothing  is  a  bargain  unless  it  is  need¬ 
ed,  is  of  good  quality  and  is  priced 
right. 

—  A.  A.  — 

m  WORK! 

A  promoter  of  homework  schemes 
has  pleaded  guilty  to  mail  fraud 
charges  in  Federal  Court,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  and  has  been  sentenced  to  two 
years  in  prison  and  fined  $1,000. 

Lowell  Francis  Roetkin  sold  kits  and 
instructions  for  assembling  jewelry, 
shirt  collars,  etc.  but  offered  no  em¬ 
ployment,  although  he  advertised  un¬ 
der  ‘‘Help  Wanted”  in  newspapers. 

He  operated  under  many  different 
names  which  included  Dexter  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Lowell  Press,  Art 
Line  Industries,  Kencraft,  National 
Mailers,  Kenroe  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Bible  Crusade  and  Lowell 
Francis. 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  about 
homework  companies,  including  several 
of  these  mentioned  above.  However,  we 
have  never  recommended  any  of  them, 
because  they  are  obviously  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  collecting  money  for  a  few  ma¬ 
terials  or  instructions  than  in  furnish¬ 
ing  work  for  anyone. 

- A.  A.  - 

Wasted  money 

"We  received  an  offer  recently  that  for 
$10  we  could  have  our  daughter's  photo- 
Skaph  included  in  a  directory  which  is 
moiled  to  national  advertisers  who  are 
looking  for  child  models.  The  letter  says 


BUREAU 

our  child  might  earn  as  much  as  $500 
for  modeling.  What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

We  have  been  told  that  these  direc¬ 
tories  are  only  published  when  enough 
people  have  answered  the  ad  to  fill  the 
magazine.  Then  they  are  mailed  to  a 
list  of  possible  advertisers  (not  neces¬ 
sarily  well-known  or  big  ones).  Also, 
we  understand  the  photographs  are 
small  and  very  poorly  reproduced. 

There  are  so  many  professional  pho¬ 
tographers  who  specialize  in  taking 
babies’  and  children’s  pictures  for  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes  and  there  are  so 
many  children  who  model  professional¬ 
ly  that  agencies  seldom  select  children 
from  such  directories  for  modeling 
jobs. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SELLING  HAY" 

Claims  against  hay  buyers,  who  do 
not  pay  at  the  time  of  sale,  are  as 
troublesome  to  collect  as  anything  we 
have.  There  seem  to  be  a  number  of 
reasons  for  complaint. 

Sometimes  the  buyer  pays  for  the 
first  load;  then  promises  to  pay  for  the 
second  load  when  he  returns  for  the 
third.  But  he  never  returns  for  the 
third!  Or  he  may  pay  with  a  bad  check 
and  disappear. 

Often  the  hay  is  not  weighed  at  the 
time  it  is  sold  but  at  a  weigh  station 
on  the  way  to  its  destination.  When 
the  seller  tries  to  collect  he  has  no 
proof  of  weight.  He  may  feel  sure  the 
load  was  heavier  than  the  weigh  slip 
shows  but  it’s  too  late  to  prove  it. 

Or  in  other  cases,  the  buyer  claims 
the  hay  was  misrepresented  or  perhaps 
moldy  and  will  not  pay  full  price.  Sev¬ 
eral  months  later,  when  the  seller  tries 
to  collect,  he  has  no  way  of  proving 
the  condition  of  the  hay  at  the  time  of 
sale  and  may  have  to  settle  for  less. 

The  conclusion  to  be  reached  is  that, 
unless  you  know  the  reputation  of  the 
buyer,  the  safest  way  to  sell  hay  is  to 
weigh  it  at  the  time  of  sale  and  collect 
the  money  for  it  then.  If  you  are  paid 
by  check,  either  get  a  certified  check  or 
cash  it  right  away. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Any  descendants  of  James  Cronk 
and  wife,  Hannah  Martin.  Children, 
Betsey,  John  Casper,  Hiram,  Eber, 
Arvis,  Jeptha,  Martin,  Sarah  and 
Jarvis,  were  raised  in  Oneida  County, 
New  York. 

George  Steel,  whose  last  known  ad¬ 
dress  was  Calgary,  British  Columbia, 
Canada.  He  was  brought  up  by  a  fami¬ 
ly  named  Tamblen,  since  he  was  six 
years  old.  His  brother  would  like  to 
hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Harold  Rh&ades,  formerly  of 
Kerhonkson,  N.  Y.,  and  who  worked  at 
one  time  for  a  knife  company  in  Ellen- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Paul  Paselineck,  last  known  to  be  in 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  where  he  has  a  sister 
living.  He  was  in  service  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  His  parents  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  in  Pennsylvania. 

*  I 

Floyd  Lemmer,  last  known  to  have 
been  working  on  an  onion  farm  in 
Central  New  York.  A  subscriber  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  locate  him  to  work  on  his  farm. 


WINS  IIEPE 

SHORT  time  ago  we  received  no¬ 
tice  from  the  Justice  Court  Clerk 
of  the  Town  of  Riverhead,  New  York 
(hat  a  man,  who  had  been  arrested,  ar- 
!'aigned  and  pleaded  guilty,  on  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  our  subscriber,  Mr.  Hollis 
Earner  of  Riverhead,  had  been  sen- 
fenced  to  90  days  in  the  county  jail. 

Mr.  Warner  wrote  us  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  room  on  his  farm  had  been  entered 


AT  REWARD 

by  breaking  locks  on  two  doors  and 
that  merchandise  valued  at  over  $100 
had  been  taken.  Mr.  Warner  gave  the 
necessary  information  to  the  police, 
who  arrested  the  man.  He  was  charged 
with  petit  larceny  and  sentenced  by 
Justice  Bruno  Zaloga,  Jr. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
been  happy  to  send  Mr.  Warner  our 
$25.00  Service  Bureau  reward. 


RINGWORM 


Dr.  Naylor's 


CHAFED  UDDER 


CUTSl 


COWPOX 


SCRATCHESl 


1  cracks! 


So  many  use  it...  because 

it  has  SO  MANY  USES  ... 


What  it  is  .  .  .  BLU-KOTE  is  an  antiseptic, 
protective  wound  dressing — effective  against 
both  pus-producing  bacteria  and  common  fun¬ 
gus  infection. 

What  it  does  . . .  BLU-KOTE  covers  the  wound 
with  a  penetrating  coating  to  reduce  pus  for¬ 
mation,  dry  up  secretions  and  promote  clean 
rapid  healing.  It  dries  up  Cowpox  lesions, 
controls  secondary  infection  f 
SO  MANY  USES  ...  In  addition  to  uses  shown 
in  illustration  above,  Blu-Kote  is  effective  in 
the  treatment  of  many  other  skin  conditions  of 
cattle,  horses,  dogs,  sheep  and  goats.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  and  uses  are  included  in  the  package.  Try 
a  bottle  soon  —  you’ll  never  be  without  it ! 

H. W.  NAYLOR  C0.r  Dept.  A-1 1 1 8,  Morris,  N. Y. 


SO  EASY 
TO  USE 


JUST 
PAINT 
IT  ON 

$1.00  for  4  oz.  bottle 
at  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

BLU-KOTE 


10  TO  33  YEARS 

ifcy ^ ay 

MAJOR  FARM  IMPROVEMENTS 


Right  now  is  the  time  to  plan  ahead  —  to  see  your  farm  as  you 
want  it  to  be  in  the  years  to  come.  And  now  is  the  time  to  begin 
to  realize  those  plans,  to  make  important  purchases,  add  land, 
modernize  your  home.  The  way  to  do  it?  A  Federal  Lank  Bank 
Loan  is  the  answer.  Determine  your  needs  now.  Then  discuss  your 
plans  with  your  NFLA.  We’ll  make  the  arrangement  that’s  best 
for  you  .  .  .  loans  may  be  paid  over  periods  of  10  to  33  years. 


NEED  MONEY? 

"Can  do!"  says  Kandoo 

For  full  information  see  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  soon,  or  write  Dept. 
AB-9,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 


Where  Will  You  Go  in  Florida? 


Florida  needn’t  be  expensive — not  if  you  know  just 
where  to  go  for  whatever  you  seek  in  Florida.  And  if 
there's  any  man  who  can  give  you  the  facts  you  want 
it’s  Norman  Ford,  founder  of  the  world-famous 
Globe  Trotters  Club.  (Yes,  Florida  is  his  home  when¬ 
ever  he  isn’t  traveling!) 

His  big  book  “Norman  Ford’s  Florida.”  tells  you, 
first  of  all.  road  by  road,  mile  by  mile,  everything 
you  II  find  in  Florida  whether  you’re  on  vacation,  or 
looking  over  job,  business,  real  estate,  or  retirement 
prospects. 

Always,  he  names  the  hotels,  motels,  and  restau¬ 
rants  where  you  can  stop  for  the  best  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  meals  at  the  price  you  want  to  pay.  For 
that  longer  vacation,  if  you  let  Norman  Ford  guide 
you,  you’ll  find  a  real  “paradise”  —  just  the  spot 
which  has  everything  you  want. 

Of  course,  there’s  much  more  to  this  big  book. 


If  You  Want  a  Job  or  a  Home  in  Florida 


Norman  Ford  tells  you  just  where  to  head.  His  talks 
with  hundreds  o.f  personnel  managers,  businessmen, 
real  estate  operators,  state  officials,  etc.,  lets  him 
pinpoint  the  towns  you  want  to  know  about  if  you’re 


"Grow-'Em"  Milk  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Food  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 


Waverly.New  York 


going  to  Florida  for  a  home,  a  job  with  a  future,  or  a 
business  of  your  own  If  you've  ever  wanted  to  run  a 
tourist  court  or  own  an  orange  grove,  he  tells  you 
today’s  inside  story  of  these  popular  investments. 

If  You  Want  to  Retire  On  a  Small  Income 

Norman  Ford  tells  you  exactly  where  you  can  retire 
now  on  the  money  you've  got,  whether  it’s  a  little  or 
a  lot.  (If  you  need  a  part-time  or  seasonal  job  to  help 
out  your  income,  he  tells  you  where  to  pick  up  extra 
income.)  Because  Norman  Ford  always  tells  you 
where  life  in  Florida  is  pleasantest  on  a  small  income, 
he  can  help  you  to  take  life  easy  now. 

Yes,  no  matter  what  yo^i  seek  in  Florida — whether 
you  want  to  retire,  vacatio'n,  get  a  job,  buy  a  home,  or 
start  a  business.  “Norman  Ford’s  Florida”  gives  you 
the  facts  you  need  to  find  exactly  what  you  want. 
Yet  tnis  big  book  with  plenty  of  maps  and  well  over 
100,000  Words  sells  for  only  $2 — only  a  fraction  of 
the  money  you’d  spend  needlessly  if  you  went  to 
Florida  blind. 

For  your  copy,  print  name  and  address,  ask  for 
“Norman  Ford’s  Florida”  and  mail  with  $2  in  cash, 
check,  or  money  order  to 
HARIAN  PUBLICATIONS,  46  KING  ST., 
GREENLAWN  (LONG  ISLAND)  NEW  YORK. 


FREE  MAIL  ORDER  CATALOG 

Amoxing  Bargains  in  Gifts,  Books,  Jewelry, 
Appliances,  Cutlery,  Tableware,  Housewares, 
Novelties,  Cookware  and  Dinnerware.  Money- 
Back  Guarantee.  Mail  Postcard  to 

FREDERICK  CADDLE 

CATALOG  SALES 

749  Amherst  St.,  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  YOUR  HOME  WINTER-TIGHT,  DRAFT  FREE! 


This  6'  x  9 
Porch  was  enclosed 
with  Flex-O-Glass 

FOR  ONLY  $1 1.50 

Now  you  can  convert  windswept 
porches  into  warm,  cozy  rooms  with 
Warp’s  crystal  clear  Flex-O-Glass. 
Inexpensive  shatterproof  Flex-O- 
Glass  is  easily  put  in  frames  to 
replace  your  screen  frames,  or  if 
you  prefer,  tack  Flex-O-Glass 
k  right  over  your  screens.  Works  A 
Jpk  fine  on  breezeways,  too! 


CRYSTAL 


ON  FUBL 


Warp’s  Genuine  Flex-O-Glass  holds  in  heat,  keeps  out  cold. 
Lets  in  Ultra-Violet  rays  better  than  glass.  Flex-O-Glass  saved 
40%  on  fuel  on  this  house  and  kept  it  warmer,  more  comfortable, 
freer  from  drafts  all  winter  long,  year  after  year.  You  can,  too! 


%  CRYSTAL  CLEAk 

.0-Glass 

uarai*t£ED 


Tack  On  Securely 


FLEXIBLE— SHATTERPROOF— LASTS  FOR  YEARS 

Lets  In  Sunshine  Vitamin  D  (Health  Giving  Ultra-Violet  Rays) 


For  Garage,  Barn,  Poultry  and 
Hoghouse  Windows.  Save  time, 
save  money,  replace  your  broken 
windows  with  unbreakable  Flex- 
O-Glass.  _ 


S.V*** *  „ult 


For  Storm  Windows.  You 

can  cover  an  average 
window  easily  and 
quickly  with  about 
$1.00  worth  of 
Flex-O-Glass 


For  Storm  Doors. 

Anyone  can  make  a 
winter-tight  storm  door 
with  Flex-O-Glass  for 
about  $1.65 

LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME 
BRANDED  ON  THE  EDGE  . 


BEWARE  OF  CHEAP  IMITATIONS 
THAT  BLOW  OFF  IN  A  BLIZZARD! 


n 


It's  Time  To  Tack  Up 


’  THERE  IS  ONLY 
ONE  FLEX-O-GLASS 

Made  By  Warp  Bros.  ( 
The  Pioneers 
Established  1924 


TOP 

QUALITY 


So  Easy  To  Do . . . 

So  Inexpensive  too! 


SOLD  BY  YOUR  LOCAL  HARDWARE  AND  LUMBER  DEALERS 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 


NOVEMBER  15,  1958 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


A  Glance  Back 
Across  The' Years 

By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


HERE  LIES  on  my  desk  this  morn¬ 
ing  a  publication  which  has  for  me 
a  very  special  interest.  It  is  a  yel¬ 
lowed  and  dog-eared,  almost  tatter¬ 
ed,  copy  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
printed  a  long  time  ago,  in  the  year  1870.  The 
fact  which  makes  this  particular  issue  intri¬ 
guing  i^  that  it  was  printed  eighty-eight  years 
ago  and  just  one  year  before  I  arrived  in  a 
friendly  farm  world. 

I  have  studied  this  issue  with  considerable 
care  and  it  is  my  considered  conclusion  that 
we  had  a  very  worthy  and  worth-while  agri- 
cultural  journalism 
nearly  ninety  years  ago. 

Considering  the  primi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  time  and 
the  dim  rush-light  of 
scientific  agricultural 
knowledge  available, 
one  cannot  but  wonder 
at  the  real  excellence  of 
the  material  which 
makes  up  the  paper. 

The  issue  in  question 
has  forty  pages.  At  that 
period  publishers  seem 
not  to  have  hit  on  the 
idea  of  mixing  reading 
matter  and  advertising 
on  the  same  page. 

In  this  particular 
issue  there  are  forty 
pages  of  which  twenty- 
six  may  be  regarded  as 
wholly  editorial  while 
the  remaining  fourteen 
pages  are  solidly 
packed  with  advertise¬ 
ments.  This  is  a  make¬ 
up  that  is  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  present 
practice.  Having  at 
hand  a  copy  of  the 
same  journal  fifteen 
years  later,  I,  note  that 
it  still  printed  forty  pages,  but  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  let  editorial  matter  and  advertising 
appear  side  by  side  on  the  same  page.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  true  of  only  two  or  three  pages 
and  I  have  the  feeling  that  this  was  permitted 
only  under  editorial  protest. 

These  early  issues  are  abundantly  illus¬ 
trated.  Indeed  as  compared  with  a  current 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  they 
seem  almost  picture  books.  Of  course  all  these 
illustrations  are  wood  engravings  slowly  and 
expensively  made  as  compared  with  our  mod¬ 
ern  photoengraving  processes. 

Especially  I  like  the  big  picture  which  con¬ 


stitutes  the  front  cover.  In  the  immediate 
foreground  is  a  yoke  of  oxen  before  a  wagon¬ 
load  of  manure  which  two  men  are  spreading 
with  forks  in  the  orthodox  style  of  my  boy¬ 
hood.  In  the  middle  distance  is  the  barn  with 
the  traditional  manure  pile  under  the  eaves 
where  a  second  wagon  is  being  loaded.  As  was 
true  at  that  date,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a 
farm  labor  shortage. 

Then  right  up  in  front  standing  ready  for 
use  is  an  old-fashioned  A-shaped  “drag” 
(men  did  not  say  “harrow”  in  those  days). 
It  had  very  heavy  wooden  beams  and  straight 

iron  teeth.  On  this 
farm  was  a  big  storage 
barn  which  burned  in 
1906  and  along  with  it 
a  good  many  imple¬ 
ments  which  had  be¬ 
come  outmoded  and 
useless  but  which  we 
could  not  quite  bring 
ourselves  to  deliberate¬ 
ly  throw  away. 

The  whole  scene  — 
including  the  oxen  — 
might  be  taken  as  typi¬ 
cal  of  what  and  how 
things  went  on  a  spring 
morning  in  the  year 
1870,  on  a  prosperous 
and  busy  farm.  Even 
the  mountainous  ma¬ 
nure  piles  under  the 
barn  eaves  cpnstituted 
no  reproach  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  because  it  was 
entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  custom  of  the 
times.  Water-tight  gut¬ 
ters  behind  the  cows 
and  the  daily  drawing 
of  manure  was  hardly 
possible  in  the  days  be¬ 
fore  we  had  good  and 
reasonably  cheap  ce¬ 
ment  and  this  was  hardly  the  case  until 
around  the  turn  of  the  present  century. 

Don’t  let  us  be  unduly  censorious  of  the 
way  the  bygone  generation  of  farmers  did 
business.  It  is  true  that  in  my  boyhood  we 
maintained  a  lordly  accumulation  of  what 
George  Duff  used  to  call  “enrichment”  that 
ran  the  length  of  the  barn,  but  on  the  other 
hand  my  father  maintained  better  fences  and 
painted  gates  and  a  general  air  of  trimmed-up 
neatness  than  I  seem  ever  to  attain. 

Also  I  am  going  to  add  this:  I  suspect  that 
the  present  day  absence  of  barnyard  manure 
piles  is  fully  as  much  the  work  of  Board  of 
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Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


/*  * 

Health  Milk  Inspectors  as  it  is  of  all  our 
years  of  urging  the  daily  drawing  of  manure 
as  a  fertility  conservation  measure. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  almost  forgotten 
agricultural  history  waiting  to  be  dug  out  of 
the  agricultural  journals  published  in  long 
bygone  years.  For  example,  this  particular 
1870  issue  carries  a  nearly  half  page  article 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy.  Along 
with  it  are  references  to  earlier  articles  on  the 
same  topic  and  the  promise  of  more  to  come. 
The  writer  was  a  Jefferson  County  resi¬ 
dent  and  while  he  gives  considerable  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  culture  and  harvesting, 
he  rather  disappointedly  omits  any  statement 
as  to  yield  and  prices. 

The  same  issue  carries  an  advertisement  of 
the  then  very  well  known  seedsman,  R.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.  of  New  York  City,  offering  poppy 
seed  for  thirty  cents  an  ounce.  Inasmuch  as 
only  four  or  five  ounces  were  needed  for  an 
acre,  the  seed  cost  was  not  a  serious  problem. 
Evidently  poppy  culture  in  this  country  died 
a-borning  in  spite  of  considerable  enthusiastic 
promotional  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  last  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  a  good  many  agri¬ 
cultural  ventures  have  perished  by  the  way. 
About  1840  we  had  a  sort  of  craze  urging 
everyone  to  get  rich  by  producing  silk  and  at 
one  time  we  had  four  magazines  devoted  to 
silk  culture.  This  dream  of  every  family  clad 
in  silk  of  their  own  production  persisted  for 
a  good  many  years  over  wide  areas,  and  nota¬ 
bly  in  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina  achieved 
a  certain  small  promise  of  success.  However, 
perhaps  no  one  now  living  really  remembers 
that  fantastic  craze. 

A  generation  later — just  about  in  my  earli¬ 
est  memory  —  we  had  an  era  when  every 
farmer  was  to  prosper  by  producing  sorghum 
molasses  and  we  were  all  to  be  independent 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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There  I  was ...  all  set  for  winter — —warm  nest,  nice  supply  of 
Super  Test,  when . WHAM  ! ! 

They  cleaned  out  my  corner  and  I  just  escaped  with  my  tail. 

We  pity  the  mouse . But,  the  Farmer  is  so  smart! 

Here’s  why - He’s  going  to  store  part  of  his  fertilizer  now . . . 

taking  advantage  of  G.L.F.’s  new  fertilizer  program. 


STORE  YOUR  OWN 


December  1  —  19 

(CONDITION  GUARANTEED  on  all  early 
take  Super  Plant  Foods.) 


Earn  $2.00  on  every  ton  you  store 
plus  this  big  cash  discount .  .  A 
3%  for  the  use  of  your  money. 


The  New  G.L.F,  Winter  Fertilizer  Program  Is  Designed  To  Fit  If  You . . . 

.  .  .  have  a  few  square  feet  to  spare  in  barn  or  shed  .  .  .  can  gain  financially  by  paying  this  year 

.  .  .  want  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  first  day  of  plowing  weather  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

Get  full  details  on  how  you  can  earn  more  for  your  money.  See  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 


STANDARD  OF  QUALITY  FOR  THE  NORTHEAST 
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HOW  SEVERE? 

jjrvNE  DAY  my  husband  drove  to 

v-/work  and  parked  the  car  on  com¬ 
pany  property.  He  happened  to  leave 
the  keys  in  it,  and  when  he  was  ready 
to  come  home,  found  no  car.  He  called 
the  police  and  at  nine  p.  m.  that  night 
they  caught  a  15-year-old  boy  drivipg 
it  in  the  nearby  village.  We  heard  no¬ 
thing  of  a  hearing,  although  we  were 
told  one  was  held,  but  the  boy  is  back 
in  school  and  brags  that  he  stole  a 
car  and  drove  it  all  afternoon  and  got 
away  with  it. 

“Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  my  husband 
put  a  stumbling  block  in  that  boy’s 
way  by  leaving  the  keys  in  the  car.  But 
it  is  also  a  fqct  that  the  car  was  on 
private  property,  and  the  car  itself  is 
private  property.  We  have  to  pay  for  a 
license  and  also  insurance  to  drive  it. 

“How  do  you  think  this  boy  should 
be  treated  ?  How  would  one  go  about 
it  to  get  a  just  settlement  for  the  boy 
and  also  for  his  widowed  mother?  In 
our  opinion  he  needs  to  be  taught  what 
it  means  to  steal.”— Name  Withheld. 

•  Editor’s  Note:  I  have  a  feeling 
that  we  are  doing  young  people  a  dis¬ 
service  if  we  permit  them  to  do  wrong 
without  punishment.  At  the  same  time, 
it's  a  blot  on  a  young  person’s  record 
to  have  a  jail  sentence.  Frankly,  I  am 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  how  an 
instance  of  this  sort  should  be  hand¬ 
led.  I’d  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
our  readers  think. 


—  A. a.  — 


THANKS 


JUST  A  FEW  words  to  let  you  know 
that  I  liked  your  editorial  “Good 
Reason  to  Vote”  in  the  last  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist.  I  always 
like  to  read  your  editorial  page,  as 
they  are  your  individual  thoughts  and 
ideas  about  different  matters  and  sit¬ 
uations  which  ai’ise. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  being 
the  kind  of  person  that  isn’t  afraid  to 
write  what  he  thinks.— Robert  Parker, 
Chemung,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

the  parity  concept 

MAY  I  commend  you  for  vision  on 
your  editorial  page.  In  regard  to 
"Your  Opinion  Wanted,”  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  4  issue,  a  neighbor  of  mine  and  I 
agree  that  parity  as  a  measure  of  farm 
prices  should  be  discontinued. 

The  tremendous  holdover  and  record 
new  crop  of  wheat  demands  that  prices 
seek  their  own  level,  and  cheaper  feed 
will  relieve  to  some  extent  the  cost  of 
producing  milk.  I  can  think  of  no  other 
Way  thafa  burdensome  surplus  can  be 
disposed  of. 

Back  in  the  early  years  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  administration,  the  government  al¬ 
lowed  the  large  surplus  of  wheat  to  be 
sold  at  much  reduced  prices,  and  the 
farmers  bought  and  used  up  the  sur¬ 
plus.  In  our  locality  many  acres  are 
producing  twice  as  much  as  they  did 
15  years  ago,  due  to  more  fertilizer  and 
good  management.  —  Charles  Fuller, 
klatbrookville,  N.  J. 

—  A.  A.  — 

PRACTICAL  FACTS 

from  vo-ag. 

1WAS  QUITE  interested  in  the  letter 
written  by  E.  H.  under  the  caption  of 
"Vo-Ag  Needs  Changes.” 

When  I  was  in  high  school  I  took 
three  years  of  vocational  agriculture, 
and  both  of  my  sons  have  also  been 
trolled.  I  believe  that  the  “snap”  part 
°f  the  course  fetems  from  the  fact  that 
training  is  devoted  to  classroom,  shop 


and  field  trips,  and  home  work  has  been 
eliminated  for  the  most  part. 

I  did  not  plan  on  making  farming 
my  career,  as  I  felt  that  I  could  get 
into  some  other  field  that  was  much 
more  lucrative.  As  a  youngster  back 
home  on  the  farm  I  had  my  quota  of 
salt  pork  and  salted  codfish  prepared 
in  numerous  ways.  These  “main  dishes” 


were  not  on  the  menu  because  of  popu¬ 
lar  request — but  they  had  a  way  of 
filling  us  up. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  high  school 
student  who  knows  that  he  will  not 
attend  schools  of  higher  learning  is  far 
ahead  by  taking  the  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  course  instead  of  some  of  the 
other  courses  offered  by  the  schools.  I 
believe  that  I  received  much  more 
practical  knowledge  by  taking  the  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  course  than  I 
gained  from  the  course  I  took  in  an¬ 
cient  history  or  the  three  courses  in 
science.  I  use  the  words  “practical 
knowledge”,  as  I  have  raised  chickens 
and  planted  gardens  since  my  high 
school  days.  This  may  not  seem  prac¬ 
tical  to  Mr.  E.  H.,  but  one  of  my  new 
neighbors  told  me  that  the  first  time 
they  planted  potatoes  after  moving 


from  the  city  they  planted  them  three 
feet  deep! 

I  am  in  favor  of  continuing  and  ex¬ 
tending  vocational  agriculture  courses 
with  increased  state  and  federal  aid 
for  up-to-date  text  books  and  sufficient 
allowances  for  subscriptions  to  such 
worthy  farm  papers  as  the  AMERICAN 
Agriculturist.  — ^  Robert  W.  Welch, 
Moosup,  Conn. 

—  A.  a.  — 

ASLEEP? 

JUST  READ  your  editorial  page,  lat¬ 
est  issue.  I  do  not  think  government 
should  have  any  control  over  private 
industry.  It  is  ruining  our  country, 
working  toward  centralization  and 
communism.  The  people  are  asleep 
while  subversive  forces  are  very  busy. 
The  Supreme  Court  should  be  investi¬ 
gated. — Name  ivithheld  by  request 
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Feeding  News  &  Service 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC.  •  SCRANTON,  PENNA. 


Stop  winter  loss 
of  milk  production! 


Improper  feeding  practices  can  lower 
your  winter  milk  production.  Using  low- 
value  roughage  feeds — overfeeding— feed¬ 
ing  mineral-deficient  farm-grain  mixtures 
—these  are  three  common  feeding  prac¬ 
tices  that  can  cost  hundreds  of  dollars 
for  a  40-cow  herd  over  a  6-month  period. 
The  following  suggestions  are  made  to 
overcome  these  feeding  mistakes. 

1.  Get  more  out  of  your  concentrate  ration 
by  providing  an  abundance  of  legume 
hay  or  mixed  hay  high  in  legumes,  along 
with  good  silage  where  silage  is  an 
economical  feed.  Stemmy  hays  cost  less, 
but  they  lack  essential  nutrients. 

2.  Avoid  wasteful  feeding  of  concentrates 
at  all  times.  Feeding  charts  based  on 
milk  production  and  live  weight  are 
available  from  your  county  agent.  Stick 
to  these  amounts!  Excessive  feed  will  not 
be' utilized  efficiently. 

3.  Mix  Sterling  trace-mineral  Blusalt 
and  a  commercial  feed  concentrate  with 
your  home-grown  grains  .  . .  and  ask  for 
them  at  your  local  feed  mill.  Some  farm 
land  and  the  crops  grown  on  it  lack  one 
or  more  trace  minerals.  Also,  the  mineral 
content  and  availability  may  vary  from 


field  to  field  and  season  to  season.  Be¬ 
cause  Sterling  Blusalt  contains  seven 
trace  minerals  in  scientifically  derived 
proportions,  it  helps  protect  your  live¬ 
stock  against  the  hidden  danger  of  trace- 
mineral  deficiencies. 

For  more  specific  information  on  win¬ 
ter  feeding,  write  to  International  Salt 
Company’s  Animal  Nutrition  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Watkins  Glen,  New  York. 


WINNING  SALT  IDEA 

from  Mrs.  Mary  Montgomery,  Greensburg,  Ky. 

“Salt  is  invaluable  around  the  farm  during 
the  winter  stormy  period.  For  sidewalks  and 
steps,  sprinkle  some  Sterling  Halite  or  Rock 
Salt  on  the  slick  place,  wait  just  a  moment, 
and  watch  the  ice  disappear!  Also  keep  a 
small  bag  of  salt  in  the  family  car  or  farm 
truck  to  help  you  over  those  icy  spots.” 
We’ll  pay  $10.00  each  for  the  winning  Salt 
Ideas  used  in  this  series  of  advertisements. 

A  Salt  Idea  should  be  a  helpful  suggestion  on  the  use 
of  salt  around  the  farm.  Send  your  ideas  to  the  Farm 
and  Feed  Salt  Department  of  International  Salt  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Scranton  2,  Pa. 

Every  idea  that  wins  a  prize  will  be  published  in  this 
Salt  Idea  column.  All  entries  become  the  property  of 
International  Salt  Company.  None  will  be  returned, 
and  we  are  the  sole  judge  of  winners. 


“No  signs  of  parasites 
in  steers  fed 
Sterling  Green’salt!” 

That's  the  report  given  by  Jack 
Tressler,  manager  of  famous  St. 
Vincent's  College  Farm  in  Latrobe, 
Pa.  “We  took  a  group  of  steers, 
gave  them  a  therapeutic  dose  of 
phenothiazine  at  weaning,  and  fed 
Sterling  Green’salt  in  the  feed  until 
slaughter  time.  These  were  the 
best  steers  we’ve  ever  raised  .  .  . 
and  when  we  examined  the  offal, 
we  found  no  signs  of  parasitism. 

“This  proof  of  Green’salt’s  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  worm  control  is  why 
we  continue  feeding  Green’salt  to 
our  60  steers  and  200  head  of 
young  and  milking  dairy  stock.” 


\ 

STERLING  BLUSALT:  trace-mineral  salt  for  free-choice 

feeding  and  for  your  custom  grist  mixes 

Blusalt  contains  high-quality  salt  plus  manganese,  iron, 
sulfate  sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine  and  zinc.  Look  for 
Blusalt  in  50-  and  100-lb.  bright  blue  bags,  4-lb.  blue  Liks 
and  50-lb.  blue  blocks. 

Also  available  from  your  feed  dealer. . . 
STERLING  GREEN’SALT  .  .  .  trace- 
mineral  salt  plus  10%  phenothiazine  for  con¬ 
trol  of  certain  internal  parasites.  In  100-lb. 
and  25-lb.  bags.  25-lb.  bags  have  a  handle 
for  easy  handling  and  carrying. 

STERLING  GRANULATED  SALT  .  .  . 
high-quality  white  salt  for  both  feed  mixing 
and  free-choice  feeding.  In  25-  and  100-lb. 
bags.  Also-  pressed  into  50-lb.  blocks  and 
4-lb.  Liks — plain,  iodized  and  sulfurized. 


ma  MINIMI  SALT 
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Report  fall  drench  not  enough 
to  control  internal  parasites 

From  Vermont,  Maine,  Wisconsin  and  other 
northern  states  comes  the  same  report:  It 
takes  more  than  a  fall  drench  to  control 
internal  parasites,  even  when  winters  are  long 
and  cold.  Also  required  is  the  daily  low-level 
feeding  of  phenothiazine.  This  is  most  easily 
accomplished  by  giving  animals  access  to 
pheno-fortified  Sterling  Green’salt. 

Sterling  Green’salt  is  high-quality  trace- 
mineral  salt  plus  10%  phenothiazine.  It  can 
be  mixed  in  feeds,  added  on  top  of  feeds  or 
fed  free-choice.  An  exclusive  flavor  ingredi¬ 
ent  makes  Green’salt  palatable  to  livestock. 
Sterling  Green’salt  is  available  in  100-lb. 
bags,  and  25-lb.  bags  with  handles  for 
easy  carrying. 


*Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 
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ARE  YOU  THANKFUL? 

F  I  ask  you,  “Are  you  richer  than  you  were 
a  year  ago?”  to  what  does  your  mind  turn? 
Do  you  think  of  dollars  or  blessings — material 
things  or  people,  security  or  opportunity? 

Never  one  to  under-estimate  the  importance  of 
material  things,  I  stoutly  maintain  that  such  in¬ 
tangible  things  as  family  affection,  good  neigh¬ 
bors,  freedom,  service  to  others,  and  getting 
along  with  people,  so  far  outweigh  a  larger  bank 
account  that  there  is  no  comparison  of  their 
importance! 

Certainly  on  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  the 
Pilgrims  had  relatively  little  in  material  wealth 
for  which  to  be  thankful.  Yet  the  lives  of  many 
(but  not  all)  had  been  spared,  they  were  free, 
they  had  faith  in  God,  opportunity  if  not  securi¬ 
ty,  and  they  faced  the  future  with  confidence 
and  courage. 

Unlike  them,  we  have  material  wealth  in 
abundance — and  we  can  well  be  thankful  for  it, 
as  long  as  we  do  not  put  it  in  first  place.  For 
what  are  we  most  thankful  on  this  Thanksgiving 
Day  in  1958?  Let’s  emulate  the  example  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  be  most  thankful  for  our  most  im¬ 
portant,  though  intangible,  blessings! 

USING  "COOPERATIVE 
PAYMENTS” 

rJ,HE  regulation  under  which  cooperative  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  to  qualified  cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations  marketing  milk  under  Order  No.  27 
states  that  “the  payments  are  made  for  market 
services  performed  which  benefit  all  producers.” 

Some  dairymen  raise  the  question  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  all  activities  of  all  qualified  cooperatives  meet 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  regulation. 
Certainly  all  cooperatives  have  a  moral  as  well 
as  a  legal  obligation  to  check  expenditures  care¬ 
fully,  to  see  that  activities  do  perform  services 
which  benefit  all  milk  producers.  If  changes  are 
necessary  and  advisable,  wouldn’t  it  be  wise  for 
cooperatives  jointly  to  propose  the  changes  now, 
rather  than  risk  too  severe  restrictions  from 
Washington  later? 

WATER  FOR  IRRIGATION 

NTIL  I  visited  some  western  states,  I  had 
never  realized  how  important  water  is  to 
them.  Here  in  the  Northeast  we  are  greatly 
blessed  by  relatively  abundant  moisture.  Even 
so,  a  careful  inventory  indicates  that  before 
many  years  we  will  need  to  conserve  the  water 
we  have  in  order  to  meet  our  needs.  It  is  figured 
that  by  1975  the  demand  for  water  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  will  be  doubled. 

Partly  because  we  in  the  Northeast  haven’t 
lacked  water,  relatively  little  legislation  has  been 
passed,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  water  used  for  irrigating  crops.  Sel¬ 
dom  do  we  have  a  year  with  a  total  crop  failure. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  relatively  few  years 
when  supplemental  irrigation  will  not  increase 
the  production  of  most  crops. 

In  New  York  State,  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  a  bill  was  introduced,  for  study 


purposes  only,  and  hearings  have  been  held  on  it 
these  past  few  weeks,  so  that  those  affected  could 
know  what  it  proposes,  and  make  suggestions. 
The  bill  states  definitely  that  it  is  the  State’s 
policy  that  using  water  for  irrigating  crops  is  in 
the  public  interest.  Also,  if  the  bill  becomes  law, 
machinery  will  be  set  up  for  developing  and  con¬ 
serving  our  water  resources  on  an  area  basis. 

The  bill  resulted  from  work  done  by  the  New 
York  State  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources,  whose  chairman  is  Senator 
Wheeler  Milmoe.  There  has  been  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  another  committee — the  New  York 
Temporary  State  Commission  on  Irrigation  — 
whose  chairman  is  Senator  Frank  Van  Lare. 

Irrigation  in  New  York,  in  fact  in  the  entire 
Northeast,  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
It  is  certain  to  increase  further,  and  it  is  only 
fair  that  definite  legislation  be  passed  safe¬ 
guarding  the  general  welfare,  and  giving  a  farm¬ 
er  some  assurance  that  water  will  continue  to  be 
available  after  he  invests  thousands  of  dollars  in 
irrigation  equipment. 

AN  IMPORTANT  TOR 

T’S  AN  OLD  American  custom,  recognized  by 
all,  that  a  newly  elected  President  or  Governor 
chooses  his  own  Cabinet  or  department  heads. 
Among  the  new  faces  which  will  be  seen  in  Al¬ 
bany  after  the  first  of  the  year,  one  of  the  most 
important  to  farmers  will  be  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  the  Empire  State 
in  the  calibre  of  the  men  who  have  held  this-  of¬ 
fice.  Dan  Carey,  the  present  Commissioner,  a 
good  farmer  from  Tompkins  County,  has  done 
a  good  job,  and  fortunately,  Governor-elect 
Rockefeller  has  a  number  of  top  men  from 
whom  to  choose,  among  them  Earl  Foster  of 
Albany  and  Harold  (Cap)  Creal  of  Homer. 

Earl  is  a  former  county  agent  who  is  well  in¬ 
formed  on  current  farm  problems,  a  man  whose 
personal  friends  are  numbered  among  promin¬ 
ent  farm  leaders  in  every  county  in  the  State, 
and  who  served  for  many  years  as  assistant  com¬ 
missioner  of  agriculture. 

Cap  Creal  operates  a  very  successful  farm  in 
the  Cortland  Valley,  is  familiar  with  the  State 
Capitol  through  long  service  as  assemblyman 
from  his  district,  has  been  prominent  and  con¬ 
structive  in  farm  organizations,  did  an  excellent 
job  as  Director  of  the  State  Fair,  and  is  well  and 
favorably  known  by  farmers  all  over  the  State. 

No  doubt  there  are  other  capable  men,  but  I 
feel  that  a  great  majority  of  farmers  of  the  State 
would  give  enthusiastic  approval  to  the  choice 
of  either  of  these. 

AVOIDING  MUZZLES 

ECENTLY  a  Federal  District  Court  judge 
ruled  that  railroads  had  violated  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  in  a  public  relations  campaign  be¬ 
cause,  so  the  judge  said,  “it  was  designed  to  kill 
off  competition  from  trucks.” 

To  me  that  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  de¬ 
cision.  I  say  that  because  under  that  ruling  any 
statement  or  public  relations  advertisement 


about  a  competitor  could  be  interpreted  as  “de¬ 
signed  to  kill  off  competition.” 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  has 
inferred  that  this  decision  is  justification  for  a 
suit  filed  by  the  Federation  against  the  National 
Tax  Equality  Association  (NTEA  for  short). 
The  NTEA  has  for  several  years  conducted  a 
vigorous  (some  say  misleading)  campaign 
against  cooperatives,  claiming  that  they  do  not 
pay  their  share  of  taxes. 

Although  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
attempts  to  combat  the  NTEA  propaganda, 
even  in  this  case  I  question  the  advisability  of 
muzzling  by  court  decision  those  who  disagree 
with  us.  The  man  who  tries  to  muzzle  his  com¬ 
petitor  may  end  up  by  himself  wearing  the 
muzzle. 

t 

A  HAPPY  COMH.I  NATION 

NCE  in  a  while  an  author,  putting  down  his 
ideas,  experiences  and  observations  on  paper, 
compiles  a  happy  combination  that  appeals  to 
readers  of,  all  ages.  Hugh  Cosline  succeeded  in 
this  when  after  many  years  of  agricultural 
teaching  and  editorial  work,  he  summarized  in 
book  form  the  forces,  principles,  and  even  the 
economic  philosophy  behind  those  men  and 
women  whom  he  has  seen  “live  and  learn.” 

The  book  is  of  real  interest  to  ambitious  teen¬ 
agers.  Perhaps  more  important  is  the  challenge 
it  hands  parents  and  other  adults  who  tend  to 
ignore  the  many  problems  of  young  men  and 
women  soon  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  in  today’s  peculiar  economy. 

The  book  “Live  and  Learn”  should  be  in 
every  home. — A.J.H. 

RIGHT  TO  WORK 

I  N  ALL  but  the  few  states  which  have  enacted 

s 

right-to-work  laws,  a  man  who  gets  a  job  in  a 
plant  where  workers  are  represented  by  a  union 
is  soon  faced  with  the  alternative  of  joining  the 
union  or  losing  his  job. 

To  many  people  this  is  a  denial  of  a  man’s 
fundamental  right  to  choose  the  organizations 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  a  denial  of  his  funda¬ 
mental  right  to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

Many  business  firms  are  working  together  to 
promote  right-to-work  laws  in  Other  states. 
Strangely  enough,  an  organization  has  been 
started  to  oppose  such  action,  to  work  against 
the  passage  of  right-to-work  legislation  and  to 
get  such  laws  repealed  in  states  where  they  are 
now  effective.  Two  people  prominent  in  this  new 
organization  are  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  former  Senator  Herbert  Lehman. 

On  a  recent  TV  program,  “Meet  The  Press,' 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  asked  concerning  her  posi¬ 
tion  on  right-to-work  laws,  and  made  a  valiant 
but  i/nconvincing  effort  to  defend  her  position. 
She  pointed  out  that  a  newly  hired  worker  in  a 
plant  faced  with  the  alternative  of  joining  a 
union  or  quitting  “is  not  compelled  to  join  the 
union.  He  can  just  quit  and,”  as  the  lady  said, 
“seek  employment  elsewhere.”  Unfortunately, 
she  omitted  to  say  exactly  where  he  would  look 
■for  employment! 

The  practical  facts  of  the  situation  are  that, 
regardless  of  his  personal  desires,  a  man  is  in 
most  cases  forced  to  join  the  union,  thereby 
giving  union  officers  a  captive  membership  with 
no  incentive  to  serve  or  please  them.  If  labor 
unions  are  worthwhile,  as  many  times  they  are 
— and  as  they  could  always  be —  they  should  be 
able  to  maintain  a  voluntary  membership  ex¬ 
actly  as  farm  organizations  expect  to  maintain 
their  membership. 
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MILK  PROMOTION:  The  Greater  New  York  Producer  Dairy  Coun- 

cil  Committee  has  sent  an  important  letter  to 
dairymen  whose  milk  is  marketed  under  Federal  Order  27. 

Briefly,  the  Committee  is  asking  dairymen  to  authorize  a  deduction  of  one 
cent  a  hundred  until  the  recently  formed  Milk  Market  Development  Board  is 
able  to  put  a  milk  advertising  and  promotion  plan  into  effect.  (After  that,  of 
course,  authorized  deductions  will  be  handled  by  the  Board.)  The  money  so 
deducted  will  be  used  to  continue  the  work  of  dairy  councils  in  Poughkeepsie, 
Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Elmira  and  Binghamton  which  otherwise  might  haye 
to  be  closed,  or  have  their  effectiveness  reduced,  for  lack  of  funds. 

BRUCELLOSIS:  Onondaga  County  becomes  the  12th  county  in  New 

York  State  to  be  certified  as  free  of  brucellosis.  The 
goal  of  a  clean  state  must  be  reached  by  July  1,  1959.  Other  certified  counties  in 
the  State  are  Warren,  Hamilton,  Essex,  Schoharie,  Rockland,  Schenectady,  Sul¬ 
livan,  Bronx,  Franklin,  Richmond,  and  Schuyler.  Bronx  has  one  herd — in  the  Zoo! 

EDUCATION:  “Federal  Aid  to  Education  law”  is  considered  by  many 

an  opening  wedge  in  increasing  Federal  control  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Will  cost  $887  million  over  seven  years.  Provides  no  scholarships,  but  does 
make  generous  loans  available  to  college  students,  also  graduate  fellowships, 
more  student  counselling,  and  more  teacher  training. 

POTATOES:  Effective  November  1,  potatoes  offered  for  sale  in  New 

York  State  at  a  displayed  price  must  also  have  the  grade 
conspicuously  stated.  This  applies  to  placards  used  with  bulk  displays,  news¬ 
paper  and  other  advertising,  roadside  signs  and  similar  advertisements.  You 
can  get  a  complete  copy  of  the  new  rules  from  the  Division  of  Markets,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  COSTS:  According  to  Professor  Robert  Smith  at  Cor- 

nell,  annual  cost  of  owning  and  operating  ma¬ 
chinery  on  typical  New  York  State  dairy  farms  averages  about  40%  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  inventory  value.  In  other  words,  a  farm  with  an  inventory  of  $10,000 
in  machinery  will  have  annual  costs  averaging  about  $4,000,  of  which  one-third 
will  be  depreciation;  one-fifth,  gas  and  oil;  one-tenth,  repairs;  one-eighth,  in¬ 
terest;  and  the  rest,  insurance,  housing,  etc. 


SHEEP:  The  W(*)i  and  lamb  producers’  advertising  and  sales  promotion 

program  under  the  National  Wool  Act  will  continue  as  it  has  for 
three  years.  Deductions  from  producers’  checks  to  meet  the  costs  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  for  shorn  wool,  5  cents  per  100  pounds  live  weight  of  un¬ 
shorn  lambs. 

TREES:  In  the  State  of  Oregon,  returns  on  demonstration  woodlots 
mm.  amounted  to  $5.55  per  acre  per  year.  In  eastern  and  midwestern 
states,  figures  have  shown  annual  net  incomes  on  well  managed  woodlots  of 
from  $3.00  to  $16.00  an  acre. 

CORN:  Corn  growers  in  commercial  areas  are  choosing  by  vote  between 

two  propositions  on  November  25.  They  will  either  choose  to  have 
no  acreage  allotments,  no  commercial  corn-producing  area,  and  supports  based 
on  the  average  price  of  the  three  preceding  years  but  not  less  than  65%  of  par¬ 
ity,  OR  about  the  same  program  that  has  been  in  effect,  with  corn  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  and  supports  between  75%  and  90%  of  parity.  A  majority  will  decide. 


winter’s  nearly 


here,  my  heart  is  warm  and  full 
of  cheer.  The  fanning  for  this  year  is 
done,  next  season’s  hasn't  yet  begun, 
and  I’ve  been  smart  enough  to  see 
that  there’s  no  stock  to  feed,  by  gee. 
So  for  the  next  four  months  or  more  I 
-[I  don’t  see  how  a  single  chore  can  in- 
:!ij  terrupt  my  life  of  ease;  I’ll  just  do 
:  j  anything  I  please  and  I  suspect  that 
I’ll  prefer  to  stay  right  here  and 
hardly  stir.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned, 
there’s  not  another  animal  that’s  got 
the  brains  that  bears,  for  instance,  do 
— they  hibernate  the  winter  through. 

Mirandy  doesn’t  share  my  glee,  she 
is  convinced  there  ought  to  be  a  dozen 
projects  to  require  that  I  can’t  loaf 
beside  the  fire.  She  wants  to  get  some 
steers  to  feed  and  have  a  dozen  sows 
to  breed;  I’d  even,  if  she  had  her  way, 
be  milking  cows  twice  ev’ry  day.  That 
gal  reminds  me  of  a  squirrel;  all 
through  the-  fall  she’s  in  a  whirl, 
a-chattering  at  a  rapid  pace  and  stor¬ 
ing  stuff  all  o’er  the  place.  But  then 
she  don’t  slow  down,  by  jing,  and  take  life  easy  until  spring;  she  chatters 
all  the  winter  through,  I  think  she  must  be  nutty,  too. 


Electric  fan  ventilation  in  the  barn  is  most  im¬ 
portant  during  cold  weather.  Then  too,  its  cost  is 
extremely  small  when  compared  with  its  many  ben¬ 
efits. 

It  increases  milk  production  because  cows  give 
their  most  under  well  ventilated  conditions. 

It  extends  the  life  of  your  buildings  by  keeping 
moisture  at  a  minimum. 

Ventilation  also  prevents  drafts,  thus  increas¬ 
ing  the  health  of  your  cows  and  avoiding  veterinary 
expenses. 

It  provides  plenty  of  clean  fresh  air,  removing 
barn  odors  and  reducing  moisture. 

It  controls  stable  temperatures,  thus  making 
your  barn  a  better  place  to  live  for  your  cows,  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  to  work  for  you. 

For  expert  help  and  advice  in  planning  a  venti¬ 
lation  system  for  your  farm,  contact  your  R.  G.  &  E. 
Farm  Service  Representative. 


"Grow-’Em”  Millc  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Food  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


international  stock  food  corp. 

Waverly.New  York 


/-STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 
l  ^  _  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  8L06S. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •  Qa icK  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  S»„  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Dealers  Wanted 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464-H  CAMDEN  1 .  N.  J. 
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YOU,  TOO,  LIKE 
1000  OTHERS, 
CAN  ATTEND 
A  FOUR-DAY 
BARGAINING 
AGENCY 
LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR 
DAIRYMEN! 
OPEN  TO 
ALL 

DAIRYMEN! 


You  need  NOT  be  a 
member  of  a  Bargaining 
Agency,  or  any  other 
cooperative. 

YOUR  ONLY 
INVESTMENT 
IS  FOUR  DAYS 
OF  YOUR  TIME! 


"I  gained  new  knowledge  and  new 
understanding  of  milk  marketing 
problems  by  attending  the  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency  School,"  says  Donald 
Osbeck,  dairyman  of  R.D.  3,  Cortland. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Gracie  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative. 


Donald  Osbeck  (front  row  right)  was  a  member  of 
Class  9  in  the  first  term  (late  summer  of  1956)  of 
the  pioneering  Bargaining  Agency  Leadership 
Training  School  for  Dairymen.  Later  Don  attend¬ 
ed  a  refresher  course,  then  lectured  at  educational 
meetings  held  throughout  the  milkshed. 


HERE  IS  WHAT  YOU  LEARN  FROM  CAPABLE, 
EXPERIENCED  INSTRUCTORS 

*Facts  about  the  American  Economic  System  The 
Development  of  Cooperatives  "National  Cooperative 
Groups  '  Legal  Aspects  of  Marketing  Orders  ’  History 
&  Development  of  Milk  Marketing  Programs  The  State 
and  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Orders 
"Many  other  related  subjects. 


IF  YOU’RE  INTERESTED  IN  ATTENDING  OUR 
NEXT  SCHOOL  WRITE  FOR  FREE  EXPLANATORY 
BOOKLET. 


METROPOLITAN  COOPERATIVE 
MILK  PRODUCERS’  BARGAINING 
AGENCY,  INC. 


Room  118  Onondaga  Hotel  Syracuse  2,  New  York 

Representing  79  Dairy  Farmer-  Cooperatives 


BEAT  JACK  FROST! 

Getting  Your  Tractor 

* 

Ready  for  Winter 


□  TRACTOR  that  won’t  start  on  a 
cold  day  is  a  needless  aggrava¬ 
tion.  Invest  a  little  time  now, 
along  with  a  few  repair  parts, 
and  save  all  that  misery  on  the  coldest 
day  of  the  year.  Go  over  your  tractor, 
checking  the  possible  trouble  points, 
and  get  them  all  in  top  shape.  Here  are 
some  things  to  check: 

•  Cooling  system 

•  Grade  of  oil  in  crankcase  and  air 
cleaner 

•  Battery,  generator  and  starter 
•  Ignition  system — plugs  and  points 
or  magneto 

•  Carburetor  and  fuel  system 
•  Supply  of  winter  grade  fuel,  for 
easier  starting 

•  Fluid  in  tires — will  it  freeze? 

Your  tractor  cooling  system  protects 
the  engine  from  overheating.  In  order 
to  do  this,  the  coolant  must  remain 
fluid  enough  to  circulate.  Engine  freeze- 
ups  are  dangerous.  They  may  damage 
the  radiator  core,  engine  block,  or  head 
...  or  other  parts  of  the  circulatory 
system.  They  may  cause  overheating 
of  the  engine  when  it  is  run  with  im¬ 
proper  circulation  of  the  coolant. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  this  sort  of 
damage  is  expensive — and  unnecessary. 
To  avoid  trouble,  simply  be  sure  that 
you  have  thoroughly  winterized  your 
cooling  system.  Check  for  leaks.  Clean 
thoroughly.  Install  enough  anti-freeze 
to  protect  your  engine  during  coldest 
weather. 

Grade  of  oil  in  crankcase  and  air 
cleaner  is  a  “little  thing,”  but  it  can  be 
highly  critical  on  a  cold  day.  “Winter” 
oil  is  designed  to  flow  more  freely  at 
low  temperatures  than  “summer”  oil. 
The  difference  is  greater  when  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  cold.  You  won’t  be  able  to  see 
much  difference  when  weather  is  warm, 
but  when  it’s  cold,  the  engine  “turns 
over”  much  harder  with  summer  oil. 

This  means  more  of  .the  battery 
power  is  required  to  run  the  starter,  so 
less  is  available  to  “feed”  the  ignition 
system.  (This  is  speaking  of  a  battery 
ignition  system.  A  magneto  does  not 
depend  on  the  battery  for  spark.)  Re¬ 
sult:  harder  starting,  more  load  on  the 
battery,  and  more  difficulty  in  keeping 
fully  charged.  Use  a  “winter”  grade  of 
oil.  Ask  your  oil  man  for  advice,  if  you 
feel  you  need  it. 

The  oil  in  your  air  cleaner  cup  pre¬ 
sents  a  “drag,”  or  resistance,  to  the  air 
flowing  into  the  engine.  During  cold 
weather,  the  heavier  the  oil,  the  greater 
the  drag— and  the  less  air  flows  in. 

For  good  starting,  you  need  the  prop¬ 
er  amount  of  air  flowing  through  the 
carburetor.  During  winter,  the  best  way 
to  insure  this  is  to  use  the  recom¬ 
mended  weight  of  oil  ih  the  air  cleaner 
cup.  You  may  never  have  thought  of 
this  as  being  important,  but  it  is  just 
one  more  of  those  little  things  that 
makes  for  top  performance. 

Your  Battery 

Your  battery  must  be  “big”  enough, 
and  well-charged.  When  buying  a  bat¬ 
tery,  be  sure  and  get  one  that  has 
plenty  of  power  for  your  engine.  If  your 
battery  is  reaching  the  end  of  its  life, 
consider  this  when  you  purchase  a  new 
one.  A  battery  that  is  “bigger”  than 
necessary  may  be  a  welcome  friend 
some  cold  day  when  you  happen  to  get 
the  engine  flooded. 

To  keep  the  battery  well-charged, 
your  generator  must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Check  the  brushes.  See  that  it 
charges  properly.  See  if  the  voltage 
regulator  (if  any)  functions.  If  you 
keep  the  battery  properly  charged,  you 
are  much  less  likely  to  have  trouble 
with  a  frozen  and  damaged  one.  Solu- 


By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 

tion  in  a  %  charged  battery  will  not 
begin  to  freeze  until  62°  below  zero. 

The  starter  does  not  usually  require 
much  attention.  If  you  have  reason  to 
suspect  yours  needs  some,  check  it.  It 
may  need  cleaning,  or  a  new  spring. 
Your  serviceman  can  advise. 

Your  ignition  system  is  a  highly 
critical  part  of  your  tractor’s  “starta- 
bility.”  Spark  plugs  and  points  must  be 
in  top  condition.  You  might  be  wise  to 
install  new  plugs  in  your  pre-winter 
check-up,  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  If 
not,  be  sure  and  check  them.  Clean,  if 
necessary,  and  check  the  gap.  If  you 
ljuy  plugs,  be  sure  to  get  the  proper 
model  for  your  engine.  “Just  any  spark 
plug”  will  not  give  you  top  perform¬ 
ance.  Good  spark  plugs  are  carefully 
matched  to  specific  engines,  and  there  is 
a  model  of  plug  for  your  engine. 

Breaker  points  in  the  distributor 
must  be  in  good  condition  and  properly 
spaced.  The  condenser  must  be  func¬ 
tioning.  It  is  usually  a  good  practice  to 
install  new  points  and  a  condenser  dur¬ 
ing  a  fall  check-up.  The  old  set  has 
probably  been  running  all  season  — 
maybe  even  since  last  fall.  With  new 
ones,  you  eliminate  one  more  “worry” 
possibility.  Be  sure  the  whole  system 
is  properly  timed.  Ask  your  service¬ 
man  if  you  need  help. 

The  carburetor  and  fuel  system  must 
be  clean  and  operable.  Water  in  the 
sediment  bowl  can  be  a  nuisance  on  a 
cold  day.  Is  the  bowl  clean? 

Winter  Gasoline 

Getting  “winter”  gasoline  is  not  or¬ 
dinarily  a  problem.  Quality  of  gasoline 
is  carefully  controlled,  and  unless  you 
have  an  exceptionally  oversized  fuel 
storage  tank,  you  will  get  winter  grade 
fuel  from  your  serviceman  when  you 
need  it.  Such  fuel  has  a  higher  portion 
of  more  volatile  elements  in  it,  for 
easier  vaporizing  and  better  starting.  If 
you  have  any  question,  discuss  this  with 
your  fuel  supplier. 

Fill  your  tank  after  using  the  trac¬ 
tor.  Moisture  in  the  air  forms  frost — 
on  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of 
the  tank.  When  it  melts,  you  have 
water  in  the  fuel — and  even  with  a  de¬ 
icer  additive  in  the  fuel,  it  can  cause 
trouble. 

Winterizing  your  tires  won’t  help  the 
engine  run  any  better,  but  it  can  avoid 
tire  trouble  on  a  cold  day.  Do  they  con¬ 
tain  fluid  ?  Is  it  freeze-proof  ? 

A  little  time  and  a  small  investment 
in  parts  now  can  save  a  lot  of  time  and 
misery  later.  And  probably  save  you 
money,  too.  This  check-up  may  not 
eliminate  all  your  trouble  .  .  .  but  it  will 
avoid  much  of  it. 


"Once  a  week  he  picks  up  the  scrap 
metal  we  find  in  cows'  stomachs." 
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Attention  to  Details 
Gets  More  Milk 


ALTHOUGH  we  are  quite  average  in 
most  of  our  practices  of  dairy  man¬ 
agement  and  milk  production,  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  am  particularly  fussy  about 
preparing  cows  to  be  milked. 

In  past  years  mastitis  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  financial  loss  to  us,  and 
after  studying  the  work  of  Dr.  W.  E. 
Petersen  of  Minnesota  and  following 
the  suggestions  of  Drs.  Johnson  and 
Fox  of  Cornell  I  have  adopted  a  few 
specific  practices  which  I  feel  have 
helped  control  mastitis.  They  have  also 
speeded  up  milking  time  per  cow,  and, 
along  with  other  management  prac¬ 
tices,  have  let  us  market  milk  with  an 
extremely  low  bacteria  count. 

Our  procedure  is  as  follows: 

1.  Wash,  with  paper  towel,  and  mas¬ 
sage  udder,  especially  the  teats, 
with  a  hot  solution  of  detergent  and 
chlorine. 

2.  Foremilk  several  streams  ©f  milk 
from  each  quarter  upon  a  black 
strip  plate.  (These  two  operations 
provide  for  keeping  the  milk  clean, 
help  the  cow  to  “let  down”  her  milk, 
and  find  any  visible  abnormal  milk. ) 
3.  Milking  machine  is  placed  on  each 
cow  within  two  minutes  after  pre¬ 
paration  of  udder.  We  try  to  be  quiet 
and  kind  at  all  times  with  our  cattle. 
I  realize  that  these  details  are  noth¬ 
ing  new.  However,  many  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  them  of  value.  We  do!  I  would 
like  to  know  if  you  have  ever  heard 
dairymen  tell  about  cow  families  which 
were  either  more  or  less  susceptible  to 
mastitis.  I  believe  that  is  a  definite  cor¬ 
relation  between  them.  However,  I  don’t 
know  about  any  research  to  prove  it. 
— Bernard  Potter,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  a.  — 

CAREFUL  l.lt  AI  V  FEEDING 

I  HAVE  found  that  feeding  good  quali¬ 
ty  roughage  is  most  important.  I 
feed  all  the  hay  the  cows  can  eat,  plus 
50  lbs.  of  corn  silage  per  cow. 

I  feed  grain  according  to  what  Mor¬ 
rison’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding”  recom¬ 
mends — up  to  16  lbs.  per  cow  per  day. 
If  the  corn  is  well  eared,  I  feed  4  lbs. 
less. 

Some  of  the  little  details  which  might 
interest  other  dairymen  are:  I  give  all 
cows  in  heat  4  lbs.  of  extra  grain  and 
especially  ^good  roughage.  This  usually 
keeps  them  from  dropping  on  milk. 

I  always  feed  first  calf  heifers  4  lbs. 
more  grain  than  the  rules  say. 

About  3  or  4  weeks  before  I  dry  off 
a  cow,  I  increase  her  grain  6  to  10  lbs. 
more  than  she  requires.  After  she  is 
dry,  I  feed  no  grain,  and  have  had  very 
little  udder  trouble  or  caked  udders. 

When  a  cow  freshens,  I  start  her  off 
immediately  on  8  lbs.  of  grain  per  day. 
—Fred  Drurnm,  Jr.,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

butter  rest 

Each  DAY,  Monday  through  Friday, 
a  radio  station  gives  out  some  very 
nice  recipes,  except  for  one  item.  The 
lady  always  specifies  “margerine”  for  a 
shortening  instead  of  either  butter  or 
lard. 

Our  firm  does  accounting  work  for 
many  farmers,  and  personally  our  own 
family  as  well  as  other  members  of  our 
firm  and  some  of  the  office  girls  use 
large  quantities  of  milk. 

I  don’t  suppose  there  is  anything  you 
can  do  about  this,  but  you  must  realize 
that  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  a 
Powerful  influence  as  a  paper  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  country, 
and  the  tide  might  turn  to  butter. 

Possibly  this  is  just  a  wild  idea  of 
mine,  but  something  might  be  done. 

— Harry  B.  La  Barr,  Sayre,  Penna. 


A  high-producing  40-cow  herd  is  our 
goal.  Our  farm  isn't  big  ...  so  we  have 
worked  hard  on  our  Bird's-foot  Trefoil 
stands...  one  hill  at  a  time.  Top  pas¬ 
tures  pay  dividends. 


if  My  father  and  I  bought  two 
IKf  fine  heifers  in  1945,  and  both 
H|'  proved  excellent  brood  cows. 
H&sjk  One,  Bubbles,  is  still  with  us. 


Ours  is  a  growing  herd  so  calf  care  is 
vitally  important.  We’re  particularly 
pleased  with  the  results  we  get  on 
Purina  Nursing  Chow  and  Calf  Startena. 


Purina’s  quality  heifer  rations  help 
us  grow  out  young  stock  the  way 
we  like  to  see  them.  Our  cattle  not 
only  produce  well . . .  they  maintain 
favorable  type.  We’ve  done 
a  little  showing  with 
encouraging  results.  /  i  / 


5-YEAR  DHIA  AVERAGE 
OF  435  LBS.  FAT 


1  '  I 

L  .B 

m  - 1 

A  year-round  hay  supply  plus  a  well- 
balanced,  Purina-based  milking  ration 
keeps  the  milking  string  going  steadily  V 
year-in  and  year-out.  Our  5-year  DHIA 
average  was  figured  a 
at  435  lbs.  fat.  We’ve  topped  450 
the  last  two  years.  .  _ 


year  or  so- ago 


V  *  ‘  '  ■ 
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I  have  a  desk  in  my  milk  house. 
Keeping  close  records  on  the  herd, 
cost  of  making  milk,  and  profit- 
over-feed  cost  and  milk  income 
has  convinced  me  it  pays  to  feed 
and  managecowsthe  Purina  Way. 


Good  New  York  dairymen  like  the  Tylers  measure 
their  progress  in  steady,  year-in,  year-out  pro¬ 
duction.  They  think  in  terms  of  long-range  herd 
building  .  .  .  and  give  calves,  heifers  and  dry  cows 
as  well  as  milkers  the  kind  of  care  it  takes  to  bring 
a  herd  up  to  peak  production  and  keep  it  there! 

Purina’s  dairy  program  is  tailor-made  for  the  man 
who  wants  steady,  year-after-year  milk  flow.  Stop 
at  the  Store  with  the  Checkerboard  Sign  and  ask 
for  details  about  Purina’s  dairy  plan,  followed  by 
top  dairymen  wherever  cows  are  important. 


There  are  178 
places  to  buy 
Purina  Chows  in 
New  York  State 
and  a  big  Purina 
Mill  at  Buffalo. 


FEED  PUR3NA  .  .  .YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON  THE  CHECKERBOARD  FOR  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 
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“Our  DARI-KOOL 
Cools  Milk  For 
Less  Than  I'Y 
Per  100  Pounds!” 


Headquarters  of  the  Eden  Valley  Growers,  Inc.  There  is  space  for  offices,  for  grading 
and  packing  produce,  and  a  sizeable  cooler. 


Writes  MR.  J.  RAYMOND  GEORGE,  North  Java,  New  York 

We  have  had  our  Dari-Kool  for  more  than  3  years.  With  a 
separate  electric  meter  on  our  cooler  we  find  our  cost  of 
cooling  milk  is  never  over  l1,^  |Cents  per  100  pounds.  Our 
milk  hauler  told  us  that  he  finds  Dari-Kools  are  the  easiest 
to  clean  of  all  the  tanks  ~  and  we  agree  with  him!” 

(signed) 


BULK  MILK  COOLER 


The  ICE  BANK  COOLER  that  Outperforms 

and  Outsells  them  all! 


With  a  Dari-Kool  in  your 
milkhouse  you  will  own  the 
cooler  bough  t  and  pref  erred 
by  more  dairymen  than 
any  other  make. 


Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  Dept.  163,  Madison,  Wis. 

Please  send  your  FREE  Milkhouse  Plan  Kit 


%  Name.. 


Your  Dari-Kool  dealer  will 
show  you  the  facts  and 
figures  that  prove  this 
statement. 


Address . . . 

Town . r. . State . 

0  I  am  a  Dairy  Farmer  0  I  am  a  Student 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


r 


MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  ageount 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus  bank¬ 
ing-by-mail  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $  . . .  Please  open  a  savings  occount 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

□  Joint  Account  with  . . 

Q  Trust  Account  for . . . ! . 


Name . 

Address.. 
City . 


I 


. . . Zone  .  State. 

If  you  send  cos/r,  use  registered  mail 
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Joe  Martino,  (seated)  man¬ 
ager  of  the  co-op,  is  talk¬ 
ing  with  a  buyer,  while 
Bob  Agle,  president  of  the 
association  (left)  and  coun¬ 
ty  agent  John  Birkland 
look  on. 


Eden  Valley  Vegetable  Growers 
Cooperate  for  Better  Selling 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 


EMBERS  of  the  cooperative 
pack  a  much  better  quality 
than  they  did  when  they  were 
selling  direct  to  me.  Now  they 
have  their  own  money  in  it,  and  if  a 
load  is  rejected  by  a  buyer,  the  man 
who  grew  the  produce  is  the  one  who 
loses.  Before  the  co-op  was  started,  if 
a  load  was  rejected  I  was  the  one  who 
lost  money.” 


This  comment  by  Joe  Martino,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Eden  Valley  Qrowers,  Inc. 
of  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  gets  right  to  the 
nub  of  the  situation  that  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  cooperative. 
Growers  had  talked  about  such  a  move 
for  several  years,  and  finally  got  down 
to  taking  action  in  the  spring  of  1957. 

The  membership  is  small,  made  up  of 
16  growers  who  have  been  producing 
vegetables  in  that  area  for  many  years. 
One  of  the  big  reasons  for  setting  up 
the  organization  was  to  increase  bar¬ 
gaining  power  by  offering  to  buyers  a 
larger  volume  of  a  higher  quality 
product. 

But  we  have  gone  ahead  of  our  story. 
Let’s  get  back  to  the  situation  that 
existed  several  years  ago.  Joe  Martino 
owned  a  building  where  the  vegetables 
he  bought  could  be  packed  and  cooled, 
but  he  agreed  to  sell  the  facilities  to 
the  cooperative  and  continue  as  their 
manager.  His  reasons  are  largely  ex¬ 
pressed  by  his  comments  quoted  above. 

The  Eden  Valley  Growers  is  a  cor¬ 
poration,  hut  with  many  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  cooperative.  To  get  started 
in  business  each  member  bought  $1,000 
worth  of  voting  stock,  giving  him  one 
vote.  More  money  was  obtained  on  a 
mortgage  on  the  property,  and  one  of 
the  firs):  actions  of  the  cooperative  was 
to  add  to  the  buildings  and  to  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  cooler. 


At  present  the  officers  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Robert  Agle,  president;  Amos 
Zittel,  vice-president;  Earl  Henry,  sec¬ 
retary;  Carlton  Raines,  treasurer  (the 


only  officer  who  is  not  a  grower).  Other 
directors  are:  Ronald  Draudt,  Lester 
Schimmer,  Charles  (Jim)  Miller,  and 
felmer  Agle. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  season  each 
grower  states,  in  writing  what  percent¬ 
age  of  his  crop  he  will  market  through 
the  cooperative.  Growers  are  not  obli¬ 
gated  to  market  their  entire  crop. 

Then,  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  each 
grower  reports  to  Joe  Martino  the 
vegetables  he  plans  to  bring  into  the 
packing  shed  the  following  week,  and 
the  approximate  amount  of  each.  This 
gives  Joe  valuable  information  about 
the  prospective  supply,  and  from  there 
he  can  contact  buyers  and  make  the 
sale.  The  buyers  are  largely  chain 
stores. 

The  grading  is  done  by  individual 
growers,  each  of  whom  has  a  lot  num¬ 
ber  which  he  puts  on  the  vegetables  he 
grows.  Then,  if  there  is  a  complaint 
from  the  buyer,  it  can  go  right  back  to 
the  producer.  And  if  the  complaint  re¬ 
sults  in  a  rejection,  the  producer  rather 
than  the  cooperative  is  the  one  who 
takes  the  loss. 

The  basis  for  grading  as  explained  to 
me  by  Bob  Agle  is  to  put  up  a  high 
quality  pack  which  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  chain  store  buyers.  The  mar¬ 
keting  year  is  from  May  1  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  with  cauliflower  winding  up  the 
deal. 

The  Eden  Valley  Growers  is  a  little 
different  set-up  than  anything  I  have 
run  into  before,  but  it  seems  to  meet, 
the  needs  there,- which,  after  all,  should 
be  the  deciding  factor.  As  I  see  it,  one 
of  the  essentials  of  any  effort  toward 
better  farm  income  lies  in  stronger 
farm  organizations  and  cooperatives 
set  up  to  supply  the  quality  and  volume 
that  the  buyer’s  want. 

A  few  years  will  determine  how  well 
this  Eden  Valley  Growers  meets  the 
need.  But  it  would  seem  to  an  outsider 
like  myself  that  they  are  on  the  right 
track. 
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A  TIME  FOR  PLANNING 

This  is  a  time  of  year  for  taking  stock,  seeing  where 
you  stand.  It’s  a  time,  too,  for  planning  for  the  winter 
months  ahead. 

But  one  of  your  vital  winter  needs— farm  petroleum 
products — can  be  taken  care  of  with  a  minimum  of 
planning  on  your  part,  if  you  look  to  Atlantic  for  help. 

The  man  to  get  in  touch  with  in  New  York  State  is 
your  local  Atlantic  Rural  Salesman.  With  his  familiar 
“service  station  on  wheels,”  he’s  a  welcome  and  de¬ 
pendable  friend  at  countless  farms.  You  can  trust  both 
his  products — furnace  oil,  gasoline,  kerosene,  motor  oil 
and  other  lubricants— and  his  sound  advice. 


In  New  York  State  and  in  other  areas,  your  local 
Atlantic  dealer  and  distributor  is  ready  to  provide  you 
with  the  same  high-quality  products  and  thoughtful 
service  that  help  keep  our  farms  on  the  go. 

Plan  now  to  let  Atlantic  take  care  of  your  farm 
petroleum  needs  this  winter — and  all  year  ’round! 

See  your  Atlantic 
Weatherman 
each  week  night  on  TV 

\ 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 


> 
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(i.  L  F.  Delegates  Elect,  Hear 
Annual  Reports,  OK  Plans 


lo  FARM  successfully,  “farmers 
have  no  choice  but  to  keep  up 
with  today’s  rapid  changes  in 
technology  and  economics,”  J.  C. 
Corwith  of  the  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change  told  more  than  4,000  members 
of  the  cooperative  during  its  annual 
meeting  at  Syracuse,  October  23  and 
24.  Total  attendance  was'  more  than 
4,500. 

Mr.  Corwith,  like  all  G.L.F.  members 
is  a  farmer — operating  a  225-acre  poul¬ 
try,  potato,  and  grain  farm  at  Water 
Mill,  New  York.  He  told  the  delegates 
representing  115,000  farmers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  “You  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  your  cooperative :  service,  prac¬ 
tical  quality,  fair  prices  measured  in 
light  of  quality  and  service,  and  espe¬ 
cially  a  management  that  keeps  sei’v- 
ice  geared  to  the  rapid  changes  in 
farming  technology  and  economic 
forces. 


Delegates  saw  and  heard  how  the 
Cooperative’s  management  was  meet¬ 
ing  the  president’s  challenges.  In  the 
basement  of  the  War  Memorial  Build¬ 
ing  were  more  than  40  exhibits 
graphically  demonstrating  the  com¬ 
modities  and  service  offered  by  the  616 
G.L.F.  outlets  in  the  three  states.  Prom¬ 
inent  in  the  huge  exhibit  was  a  125- 
foot  display  devoted  to  the  G.L.F.  5- 
Star  Forage  Plan  launched  last  spring 
to  help  farmers  boost  their  yield  of  high 
quality  hay  and  grass  silage,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  pastures,  their  best  source  of 
cheap,  high-quality  feed. 

In  the  display,  five  farmer-members 
exemplified  results  of  the  practices  rec¬ 
ommended  in  the  forage  program.  Each 
of  these  farmers  had  increased  his  an¬ 
nual  herd  average  by  more  than  “2,000 
pounds  more  milk  per  cow,”  which  is 
the  slogan  for  the  plan. 


Merrills  L.  Dake,  G.L.F.  lime  products  supervisor,  and  Phillip  Samuelson,  Bemus  Point, 
N.  Y.,  looking  at  photos  of  Samuelson,  used  in  the  G.L.F.  5-Star  Forage  Plan  exhibit. 


The  5-Star  Forage  Plan  methods  and 


One  such  force,  said  the  president,  “is 
integration,  speeded  by  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  buying  in  a  fe^w  hands — a  con¬ 
centration  that  results  in  specification 
buying  dominated  by  powerful  interests. 
As  farmers,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
meet  the  demand.  The  question  is  shall 
it  be  forced  on  us  and  managed  by 
other  interests,  or  shall  we  move 
through  our  own  organization  and  keep 
the  benefits  for  ourselves?” 


the  farmers  illustrating  them  were : 
soil  testing  —  Clifford  Collins,  Candor, 
N.  Y. ;  use  of  lime  and  fertilizer  — 
Will  Arnold,  Montrose,  Pa.;  improved 
seed  varieties  and  seeding  methods  — 
Phillip  Samuelson,  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y.; 
chemical  weed  and  insect  control 
Robert  Moore,  Hopewell,  N.  J.;  and  im¬ 
proved  harvesting  methods  —  Allen 
Child,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

E.  H.  Fallon,  general  manager  of  the 
Cooperative,  told  members,  “Economic 


integration  and  conUact  farming  may 
be  the  biggest  challenges  facing  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  years  ahead.  Through 
cooperatives,  farmers  can  direct  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  integration  in  ways  that 
will  pi’eserve  their  independence.” 
Fallon  pointed  out  that  G.L.F.  had 
gained  valuable  experience  from  a 
small  experimental  program  in  broiler 
contracting  and  had,  in  18  months,  “de¬ 
veloped  a  contract  that  is  setting  the 
pattern  for  the  industry”  in  this  area. 

The  general  manager  also  reported: 
Purchase  of  a  small  processing  plant 
for  experimental  marketing  of  fowl; 
total  business  volume  last  year  of  $308 


Hate  to  Go 
Into  Your 
Poultry 

House? 


million;  40  G.L.F.  sponsored  college  re¬ 
search  grants  totalling  $140,000;  and 
progress  in  developing  a  system  where¬ 
by  one  man  can  handle  10,000  laying 
hens  in  five  hours  a  day. 

Stockholders  re-elected  seven  farm¬ 
ers  to  the  Board  of  Directors:  Henry 
W.  Bibus,  Jr.,  Wrightstown,  N.  J.;  Earl 
B.  Clark,  North  Norwich,  N.  Y.;  Ralph 
L.  Culver,  Lacey ville,  Pa.;  Harold  A. 
Giles,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.;  Morris  T. 
Johnson,  Batavia,  N.  Y. ;  Whllaee  H. 
Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y.;  and  Orrin  F. 
Ross,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Clark  was  nominated  by  .the  New 
York  State  Grange  and  Johnson  by  the 
New  York  Farm  Bureau.  The  others 
were  nominated  by  stockholders  at  re¬ 
gional  meetings. 

At  the  meeting,  stockholders  learned 
that  net  margins,  compared  to  the  year  I 
before,  were  down  nearly  $800,000  al- 1 


- 


E.  H.  Fallon,  G.L.F.  general  manager,  out 
lined  steps  being  taken  by  the  coopera-  , 
tive  to  keep  control  of  integration  in  the 
hands  of  farmers. 


Some  farmers  hate  to  go  into  poultry 
houses  and  dairy  barns  —  and  their  wives 
hate  to  see  them  come  back  The  reason 
is  the  heavy,  penetrating  smell  resulting 
from  stale,  unventilated  air. 

Like  humans,  livestock  needs  fresh  air 
far  health  —  and  good  health  is  essential 
to  maintain  normal  production  You  can 
assure  your  poultry  house  and  barn  of 
good,  automatic  ventilation  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  ventilation  system. 

You  take  out  water  vapor  and  ammoni- 
ated  fumes.  In  a  poultry  house,  litter  will 
stay  dryer,  maintain  animal  health  and 


produce  cleaner  eggs.  Temperatures  are 
stabilized  and  most  of  the  drafts  are  elimi¬ 
nated. 

• 

In  a  dairy  barn,  you  take  out  the  rot- 
causing  water  vapor.  In  poultry  house  and 
stable,  you  make  working  conditions, more 
pleasant  and  healthful,  and  remove  the 
odors. 

It’s  just  good  common  sense  to  venti¬ 
late  to  protect  your  livestock  and  profits. 
An  electric  ventilation  system  gives  you 
the  biggest  return  for  the  investment  of 
almost  any  equipment  you  can  buy  See 
your  farm  equipment  dealer  now 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


though  net  volume  increased  almost  I 
$1,500,000.  The  lower  net  was  "due  J 
primarily  to  lack  of  the  favorable  mar-  j 
ket  conditions  which  occurred  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.”  Total  expenses  also  in¬ 
creased  about  $1  million.  The  net  mar¬ 
gin,  after  $2,676,698  for  federal  income 
taxes,  was  $2,235,330. 

The  $308,500,000  volume  for  the  en¬ 
tire  G.L.F.  system  was  the  third  high 
in  the  co-op’s  38-year  history. 

Important  and  crowd-gathering 
“guests”  in  the  big  farm  show  feed  ex¬ 
hibit  wei’e  two  world  champions,  well 
known  to  Northeast  farmers.  One  was 
Lee’s  Hill  Keeper’s  Raven,  a  Brown 
Swiss  cow  that  holds  the  all-time,  all¬ 
breed  butterfat  record  of  1,579  pounds 
in  365  days.  She  is  also  milk  champion 
of  her  breed,  having  produced  34,850 
pounds  in  the  same  lactation  ended  last 
spring. 

The  other  champion  was  Meg  O’ Day. 
who  won  poultry  fame  by  laying  362 
eggs  in  365  days  during  a  test,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Rutgei's  University. — Jim  Hall 
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Big  jobs  usually  go  to  men  who 
prove  their  ability  to  outgrow  small 
ones. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  All 
I  wish  to  remark  is  that  the  idea  is  not 
at  all  new.  Seventy  and  more  years  ago 
at  Cornell,  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  was 
practicing  pen-stabling  substantially  as 
recommended  today,  only  he  did  not 
call  it  “pen-stabling.”  He  used  what  I 
think  is  really  a  better  term,  “covered 
barnyard,”  and  even  then  the  farm 
foreman,  one  George  Tailby,  used  to 
complain  concerning  the  difficulty  of 
getting  enough  bedding  to  keep  it  rea¬ 
sonably  dry. 

Then  one  thing  more,  perhaps  really 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  this 
ancient  journal.  It  is  the  77th  install¬ 
ment  of  “Walks  and  Talks  on  the 
Farm”  by  Joseph  Harris. 

Harris  was  an  Englishman  who  came 
to  America  in  1842  and  located  on  an 
excellent  farm  which  he  named  “Mor¬ 
ton  Farm”  near  Rochester.  Like  some 
of  the  rest  of  us  he  was  afflicted  with 
“the  itch  to  write”  and  found  relief  in 
contributions  to  the  agricultural  press. 
Seventy  years  ago  when  I  was  a  stu- 
dena  in  agriculture  at  Cornell  his  book 
“Harris  on  the  Pig”  was  required  read¬ 
ing.  By  common  consent  he  was  one  of 
the  Elder  Statesmen  of  New  York  ag¬ 
riculture. 

In  1868  when  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Cornell  was  established  and 
they  were  looking  for  a  man  to  head 
the  new  venture,  there  was  some  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Harris  for  the  post.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  less  wise  counsel  prevailed 
and  the  first  Professor  of  Agriculture 
was  a  wild  Irishman  who  claimed  to 
have  been  trained  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  and  whose  ignorance  of  farming 
as  practiced  in  America  was,  to  say 
the  least,  monumental.  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  must  have  possessed  a  certain 
innate  vitality  to  have  survived  his 
brief  administration. 

Harris  was  a  voluminous  writer  but 
doubtless  his  most  important  contri¬ 
bution  was  a  long  series  of  regular 
monthly  chapters,  his  “Walks  and 
Talks.”  These  were  in'*  large  part  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  conversations  and  debates  be¬ 
tween  himself,  the  “Deacon,”  and 
"Charley”.  Occasionally  a  boy  “Willie” 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


of  the  sugar  cane  of  Louisiana  or  Cuba. 
We  had  at  least  one  neighbor  who  grew 
sorghum  and  passed  the  stalks  between 
the  heavy  wooden  rollers  of  his  own 
cane-mill  and  boiled  the  juice  down 
much  as  you  would  maple  sap.  He  got 
sweet  syrup  all  right,  but  unfortunately 
it  was  not  nearly  as  palatable  as  the 
product  of  the  maple.  » 

And  then  within  my  easy  memory, 
about  in  the  1900’s,  we  had  a  really  in¬ 
tense  state-promoted  endeavor  to  pro¬ 
duce  sugar  from  beets.  New  York 
State  made  a  real  effort  to  have  this 
get  somewhere.  Supposed  experts  were 
employed  to  go  about  among  farmers 
and  give  instruction  in  how  to  grow 
and  handle  the  crop.  At  least  two  large 
factories,  one  at  Binghamton  and  the 
other  at  Lyons,  were  built  to  process 
the  beets  which  were  shipped  in  by  rail 
in  astonishing  tonnage. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  our  cli¬ 
mate  does  not  produce  a  beet  with  the 
high  sugar  content  found  in  dry,  sun¬ 
ny,  irrigated  regions  of  the  Western> 
states.  Pei'haps  other  factors  were  to 
blame,  but  at  any  rate,  after  two  or 
three  years,  in  spite  of  all  the  state 
could  do,  sugar  beets  quietly  faded  out 
of  our  agricultural  picture  and  left  no 
trace  behind. 

And  now  the  latest  enthusiasm  is  for 
pen-stabling.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  in¬ 
timate  that  the  pz-actice  is  unsound  or 
that  it  will  presently  follow  other  ideas 


stepped  into  the  picture  and'  gave  his 
youthful  opinion  concerning  the  matter 
under  discussion. 

It  is  said  that  the  Deacon  was  by  no 
means  a  fictitious  character.  He  was  a 
near  neighbor,  old,  conservative  and,  in 
a  way,  wise.  In  these  friendly  meetings 
Harris  would  propose  some  new  or  ad¬ 
vanced  agricultzzral  practice  to  which 
the  Deacon  would  promptly  object  and 
then  Harris  would  proceed  to  argue 
with  him  so  expertly  that  he  was  fin¬ 
ally  convinced. 

These  “chapters,”  as  they  were  call¬ 
ed,  were  by  present  standards  pretty 
long  for  an  agricultural  journal,  com¬ 
monly  running  at  least  one  and  one 
half  closely  printed  full  pages.  They 
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ARSANILIC  ACID  in  your  feeds 


Your  egg  profits  this  season  will  depend  on  getting  high- 
level  egg  production  all-season-long  .  .  .  and  cutting  feed 
costs  at  the  same  time.  That  means  eliminating  those 
costly  laying  slumps. 

Arsanilic  Acid  in  your  laying  feeds  will  help  to  lift  your 
hens  over  laying  slumps  caused  by  stresses  and  sub-clinical 
disease's.  It  helps  you  pave  the  way  for  uninterrupted 
high-level  egg  production  .  .  .  gives  you  these  benefits: 

Moreaggsperhen:  Arsanilic  Acid  in  laying  feeds  at  five 
agricultural  colleges  increased  egg  production  1.8%’  to 
13.2%.  Even  at  the  lowest  level,  this  would  mean  about 
30  to  40  dozen  extra  eggs  per  year  from  each  100  hens. 

More  eggs  per  bag  of  feed:  These  same  college 
tests  show  that  Arsanilic  Acid  in  laying  feeds  cut  feed 
costs  per  dozen  eggs  up  to  10.2%— making  90  lbs. 
of  feed  do  the  work  of  100  lbs.  (Arsanilic  Acid  works 
best  when  it’s  needed  the  most.) 

Yes,  with  Arsanilic  Acid  you  can  fill  more  egg 
baskets  .  .  .  all-season-long,  and  at  a  cost  of  only 
pennies  per  bird  per  year.  An  improvement  of  only 
A  of  1%  in  feed  efficiency — or  an  increase  of  three 
eggs  per  day  per  1,000  birds— equals  the  cost  of 
Arsanilic  Acid  in  your  laying  feeds. 

Prove  it  to  yourself!  The  next  time  you  buy  pullet  and 
laying  feeds  of  any  kind,  make  sure  they  contain  Abbott’s 
ARSANILIC  ACID.  If  your  local  feed  dealer  or  mixer 
does  not  have  it,  he  can  get  complete  details  by  writing 
or  calling  .  .  . 


New  folder  available  for  you:  For 

complete  details  on  how  Arsanilic  Acid 
can  help  you  “Fill  More  Egg  Baskets 
all-season  long!”  write  to  Abbott  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Chemical  Sales  Division, 
North  Chicago,  Illinois.  Ask  for  the 
new  folder  on  “eggs."  v 


began  in  1864  and  were  first  published 
in  the  “Genesee  Farmer”.  When  that 
paper  was  merged  into  the  American 
Agriculturist  the  “Walks  and  Talks” 
were  continued  there  until  finally  their 
number-  ran  to  171. 

I  doubt  if  in  the  whole  long  history 
of  agricultural  journalism  in  America 
there  was  any  other  man  who  contrib¬ 
uted  such  a  voluminous  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  over  such  a  long  period  of  years. 
They  began  before  I  was  born  and  they 
continued  until  I  was  old  enough  to 
find  them  interesting.  My  father  al¬ 
ways  read  them  with  keen  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

Joseph  Harris  went  on  in  1892  and 
in  this  particular  field  at  least  left  no 
successor.  So,  good  people,  these  para¬ 
graphs  are  the  musing  and  memories 
stirred  up  by  reading  this  time-yel¬ 
lowed  copy  of  a  very  worthy  Ameri¬ 


can  Agriculturist  of  almost  ninety 
years  ago.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are 
doing  better  work  today. 


Editor’s  Note: 

After  an  absence  of  some  time, 
we  know  that  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  welcome  the  appearance 
of  an  article  by  Jared  Van  Wag- 
enen,  Jr. 

Some  of  you  may  not  know 
that  on  October  3rd  Jared  receiv¬ 
ed  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Letters  from  Hartwick  College 
at  Oneonta,  New  York. 

Few  men  living  have  seen  so 
many  changes  in  agriculture  or 
written  so  interestingly  about 
them  as  has  our  friend  Jai’ed. 


**A  Glance  Back  Across  The  Years” 


(700)  12 
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NOW  A  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.  PRODUCT 


HORSES  •  MULES  •  GOATS  •  SHEEP 


FAMOUS  SABADILLA  FORMULA!  Louse  Chase  is  a 
tried,  proven  and  preferred  louse  killer.  Other  so-called 
controls  come  and  go  yet  LOUSE -CHASE  is  consistently' 
effective  and  regularly  used. 

Lice  cause  arrested  growth,  low  vitality  and  extra  expense 
for  upkeep.  Usually  lice  are  not  noticed  until  they  are  plen¬ 
tiful  on  birds  and  animals.  Don’t  wait  until  lice  are  evident. 
Instead,  break  the  life  cycle  of  these  parasites  by  preventing 
trouble  before  it  starts.  Use  Louse -Chase  for  poultry  or 
animals.  Get  MORE  PROFIT, 
greater  production,  higher  vitality, 
lower  cost  of  upkeep..  At  Your  Deal¬ 
ers’.  Send  for  helpfui  FOLDER. 

Mfd.  by  the  makers  of : 

KOW-KARE  •  BAG  BALM  « 

Bag  Balm  DILATORS  •  KALF-KARE 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 


e 

“I  looked  at  a  lot  of  tanks  and  then  bought  the  tank  I  liked/'  says  Mr.  Corwin  S.  Burrer,  R.D.  2,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


You’d  smile  just  like  Mr.  Burrer 
if  you  had  this  bulk  storage  tank 


When  he  chose  a  Pfaudler  Lo-Vat 
bulk  cooler,  Mr.  Burrer  bought  more 
than  a  milk-holding  tank.  He  bought: 
The  right  kind  of  cooling.  For  fast,  thor¬ 
ough  cooling  you  need  agitation..  But 
unless  the  agitation  is  scientifically 
planned  and  controlled,  you  can  churn 
or  foam  your  milk.  All  of  Pfaudler’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  milk  agitation  has  gone 
into  the  Lo-Vat — experience  that  made 
Pfaudler  the  very  first  manufacturer 
of  cooled  dairy  process  tanks. 

Ample  cooling  area  is  important, 
too.  Much  of  the  sidewall  and  the  en¬ 
tire  tank  bottom  of  this  tank  is  cooled. 
Easy  cleaning.  Only  the  end  plates  are 
welded,  and  these  seams  are  polished 
as  smooth  as  the  surrounding  metal, 
making  the  tank  interior  one  smooth 
area  of  stainless  steel. 


You’ll  notice  that  Mr.  Burrer ’s  Lo- 
Vat  is  waist  high.  Makes  it  easy  to 
get  at.  Easier  to  pour  into,  too. 
Ruggedness.  Lo-Vat  has  extra-heavy 
steel  construction  and  a  rugged  three- 
layer  finish — zinc  base,  primer,  and 
dairy  enamel  top  coat  baked  on. 

Full  warranty.  Not  only  is  the  Lo-Vat’s 
refrigeration  system  given  a  year’s 
warranty — the  tank  carries  a  warranty, 
too,  against  sagging,  buckling,  distor¬ 
tion,  or  loss  of  calibration  for  its  entire 
service  life,  under  normal  use. 

Write  for  Bulletin  958. 

Dealer  inquiries  are  invited. 

THE  PFAUDLER  CO. 

a  division  of  PFAUDLER  PERMUTIT  INC 
Dept.  AA-118,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


Visiting 

By 

TOM  MILLIMAN 


Milepost  372  THRUWAY 


Silage  Corn 


ONNECTICUT  Hybrid  870 
was  grown  this  year  on  a  121A- 
acre  field  located  behind  the 
milking  barn.  Harry  made  the 
planting  before  May  20 — about  May 
18,  as  he  recalls.  The  field  had  been 
down  for  four  years  (five,  counting 
the  seeding  year)  to  a  pasture  mixture 
of  alfalfa,  bromegrass  and  ladino 
clover,  with  a  good  deal  of  alfalfa  re¬ 
maining. 

Before  plowing  in  the  spring,  the 
field  was  topdressed  with  cow  manure, 
and  then,  just  ahead  of  the  plow,  an 
application  was  made  of  100  lbs.  of 
ammonium  nitrate  to  the  acre.  The 
lime  level  had  been  corrected  a  year 
earlier  by  a  small  coating. 

This  field  of  limestone  soil  is  prob¬ 
ably  our  second  best  as  measured  by 
its  performance  over  a  30-year  stretch. 
During  this  period  it  has  been  system¬ 
atically  tended  by  fertilizing  with  su¬ 
perphosphate  and  potash  (the  latter 
for  the  last  18  years  only)  ;  manuring, 
probably  ten  or  twelve  times;  liming 
only  once;, and  always  plowing  up  for 
corn  when  the  alfalfa  was  past  its  peak 
but  well  before  it  disappeared. 

We  are  as  yet  incapable  of  belter 
farming  than  this  field  has  received  for 
a  generation;  hut  I  shouldn’t  imply 
that  all  our  fields  have  been  so  ade¬ 
quately  handled. 

The  Connecticut  870  did  well.  I’m 
sorry  that  we  are  unable  to  state  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  the  exact  tons 
of  silage  per  acre  taken  from  it.  Three 
silos  were  involved,  one  of  14  x  40  di¬ 
mensions  completely  filled  and  twice 
refilled,  another  of  same  size  refilled 
on  top  of  grass  silage,  and  a  third  fill¬ 
ed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  870.  Cows 
were  also  fed  from  it  for  many  days. 

Harry  and  I  are  sure  that  the  yield 
was  above  20  tons  of  silage,  which  was 
heavy  to  ears  with  plump,  hut  not 
hard,  kernels.  Next  door  neighbor  Jim 
Fisher,  who  was  Hayfields  manager 
for  seven  years,  and  a  good  one,  rates 
the  yield  still  higher.  Another  next- 
door  neighbor,  Bill  Fritz,  came  to 
look,  admired  what  he  saw,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  interest  in  having  some  870 
next  year. 

The  plant  population  was  heavy  -- 
perhaps  22,000  to  23,000  to  the  acre. 
Thick  planting  was  deliberate.  Ferti¬ 
lization  at  planting  time  consisted  of 
350  lbs.  of  10-10-10  applied  with  a 
middle-aged  but  modernized  4-row 
planter  to  the  side  and  well  below  seed 
level.  No  side  dressing  of  nitrogen  was 
made  during  the  growing  season. 

1  believe  that  nitrogen  side  dressing 
on  corn  will  return  at  least  $2  over 
and  above  each  $1  spent  for  nitrogen 
and  its  application.  But  on  a  livestock 
farm,  there  is  no  time  for  it  in  these 
days  of  limited  manpower. 

Nitrogen  must  be  applied  at  the  very 
time  haying  is  at  its  height,  and  hay¬ 
ing  should  he  the  first  order  of  busi¬ 
ness,  as  it  is  with  Harry  Morrill. 

[’ll  sell  our  equipment  for  applying 
liquid  nitrogen.  If  we  could  hire  nitro¬ 
gen  applied,  I’d  gladly  pay  the  price, 
but  not,  as  is  now  necessary,  at  the 
cost  of  delayed  haying.  In  spite  of 
great  effort,  haying  is  too  much  de¬ 
layed  as  it  is. 

This  story  is  in  no  way  remarkable. 
Some,  using  the  same  hybrid  or  others, 


havq  done  better  on  poorer  land  in 
the  year  1958.  Connecticut  870  re¬ 
quires  the  entire  growing  period  for 
production  of  well-eared  silage  on  the 
Lake  Ontario  plain,  where  seasons  are 
longer  than  at  higher  elevations.  Hay- 
fields  is  about  630  ft.  above  sea  level. 

It  should  be  added  that  weeds  were 
better  controlled  on  this  field  than  was 
the  case  with  our  other  corn,  which 
is  for  grain  and  still  stands  on  Octo¬ 
ber  31. 

COMMON  BLESSINGS 

FRESH  spinach,  which  was  never  bet¬ 
ter  than  during  the  cool  season  of 
1958.  Spinach  seems  to  thrive  with  less 
rather  than  more  heat.  A  vintage  year 
for  both  the  fresh  and  frozen,  especially 
when  the  latter  is  from  Southern  New 
Jersey,  where  Seabrook  Farms  has 
2000  acres,  still  being  harvested. 

¥  V 

Greening,  Twenty  Ounce,  Baldwin, 
Northern  Spy  and'  other  tai't,  hard 
winter  apples  of  the  Northeast  for 
applesauce  and  pies,  plus  Red  Rome  or 
Rome  Beauty  for  baking.  These  and 
other  winter  apples  did  very  well  in  the 
Northeast  this  year,  with  our  deficit  of 
heat  units. 

Rhubarb  sauce  and  rhubarb  pie 
reached  a  new  zenith  of  flavor  from 
the  cold,  wet  spring. 


If,  in  the  coolness  of  1958,  we  can’t 
have  superlative  taste  in  peas  and 
strawberries,  let  us  content  ourselves 
with  the  bounties  the  earth  will  provide 
in  the  absence  of  high  heat  and  intense 
sunlight.  There  are  many  such. 

Surprisingly,  vine-ripened  tomatoes 
were  rich  in  flavor  following  a  little  hot 
spell  in  August.  Far  from  being  a  year 
of  high  quality,  some  tomatoes  were 
indeed  vei’y  deep  in  flavor,  red  enough 
for  anyone,  and  juicy  though  firm. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

The  yellow  onions  grown  on  New 
York  State  muck  seem  to  be  loaded 
with  zest  this  fall.  No  longer  am  I  able 
to  cope  with  yellow  onions  taken  raw. 
but  I  can’t  remember  any  boiled  onions 
equal  to  those  of  right  now.  These  near¬ 
by  onions  are  on  sale  everywhere  in  the 
Northeast,  and  are  really  luxury  at  a 
pittance. 

*  *  * 

Now  that  turkey  is  no  longer  a  lux¬ 
ury,  it  will  appear  on  every  Thanks¬ 
giving  table,  I  hope.  However  delicious, 
it  is  a  bland  meat  requiring  an  offset 
of  sharp  flavor;  hence  cranberries.  Also, 
try  canned  sauerkraut  this  Thanks¬ 
giving,  boiled  with  or  without  pork  and 
served  on  the  plate  with  turkey.  The 
Millimans  will  have  both  with  stuffed 
turkey.  I  learned  the  virtuosity  of 
sauerkraut  with  turkey  as  a  guest  in 
Maryland  homes. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

While  passing  through  a  period  of  be- 
low-par  health,  I  was  not  further  de¬ 
pressed  by  poor  news  from  my  farming 
connections.  Seabrook  Farms,  in  South 
Jersey,  of  which  I  am  one  of  ten  direc¬ 
tors,  survived  a  term  of  years  of  terrific 
price-cutting  on  frozen  vegetables,  and 
emerged  stronger  than  ever.  Merida 
Farms  in  Quebec,  for  which  I  have 
been  owner’s  agent,  has  with  Norman 
Cook’s  management,  steadily  improved 
until  it  pays  its  way.  Hayfields  near 
Rochester,  on  which  I  pay  the  taxes, 
has  bloomed  as  never  before,  thanks  to 
Harry  Morrill. 
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Living  With 
ICannibalism 

By  ROBERT  C.  BAKER 

DARE  say  that  every  poultry- 
man  who  has  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  any  length  of  tim§  has 
had  -several  costly  experiences 
with  cannibalism  in  his  chickens. 

Ever  since  we 
have  had  chickens, 
we  have  had  can¬ 
nibalism.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  more 
economic  import¬ 
ance  today,  how¬ 
ever,  because  of 
our  larger  com¬ 
mercial  flocks. 
Since  there  is  a 
tendency  to  crowd 
chickens  more 
Robert  c.  Baker  than  was  the  case 
in  the  past,  cannibalism  in  some  flocks 
lias  became  a  rather  serious  problem. 

Unless  a  preventative  measure  has 
been  taken,  one  can  expect  cannibalism 
now  that  pullets  are  housed.  In  many 
cases,  the  birds  have  had  plenty  of 
room  in  the  range  and  when  they  are 
thrown  into  confinement  this  change 
may  cause  them  to  respond  by  literally 
picking  on  their  neighbor.  We,  as  hu¬ 
mans,  are  likely  to  react  this  way.  If 
we  are  not  entirely  happy  with  our 
surroundings,  we  are  likely  to  take  it 
out  on  someone  else. 


Prepare  for  the  Future*** 


Different  Kinds 

There  are  many  forms  of  cannibal¬ 
ism  in  chickens,  such  as  vent  picking, 
toe  picking,  tail  pulling  and  feather 
pulling  in  general.  Usually  only  one  or 
a  very  few  birds  in  the  flock  start  pick¬ 
ing,  but  they  soon  teach  others.  Once 
the  skin  is  broken  and  blood  is  ex¬ 
posed,  cannibalism  progresses  very 
rapidly. 

The  exact  cause  of  cannibalism  in 
every  instance  is  not  known.  Many 
times  it  may  be  due  to  managerial 
problems  such  as  overcrowding  or  too 
few  feeders  or  waterers.  Too  much  light 
may  also  be  a  cause. 

The  feeding  program  may  be  the 
reason  for  cannibalism.  Feeding  only 
pellets  or  using  cafeteria  systems  of 
feeding  will  cause  cannibalism  in  some 
flocks.  Here  the  birds  get  all  the  food 
they  need  in  a  short  period  of  time  and 
then  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  in 
trouble.  An  improper  diet  can  also  re¬ 
sult  in  cannibalism.  Too  little  protein, 
or  fiber,  too  much  coi’n  and  not  enough 
oats,  are  often  believed  to  be  a  cause  of 
cannibalism.  Insufficient  salt  in  the  diet 
also  seems  to  be  a  cause  of  picking-. 

Psychology  apparently  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  cannibalism.  Chickens 
can  be  compared  with  children.  If  you 
put  several  kids  in  a  room  and  if  every¬ 
thing  is  not  satisfactory,  they  soon  will 
pick  on  each  other. 

Prevention  Best 

The  best  control  for  cannibalism  is  to 
prevent  it.  Once  it  gets  a  start,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  stop.  In  the  past,  one 
remedy  that  was  used,  was  to  give  the 
birds  something  to  keep  them  busy,  like 
hanging  cabbage  in  the  pens  or  placing 
bales  of  hay  around.  Other  remedies  in¬ 
cluded  painting  the  windows  red,  dark¬ 
ening  the  pens,  tarring  picked  birds,  us¬ 
ing  no-pick  materials,  using  additional 
salt  in  the  feed  or  water,  feeding  oats, 
and  others.  Some  of  these  remedies 
■net  with  success  some  of  the  time. 

Many  poultrymen  today  have  found 
(hat  the  answer  to  cannibalism  is  to 
Prevent  it  by  debeaking.  This  is  done 
before  housing  time  by  cutting  off  part 
°f  the  upper  beak  with  an  electric  de¬ 
beaker  and  cauterizing  it  in  the  same 
operation.  The  cut  is  made  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  point  of  the  beak  and  nos¬ 
trils.  Debeaking  can  be  done  after  can¬ 
nibalism  begins,  but  most  poultrymen 
today  feel  it  is  best  to  prevent  the 
trouble  by  debeaking  before  the  pullets 
housed. 


you  must  plow  the  ground  and  plant  the 
seed  before  you  can  reap  the  harvest 

Plowed  autumn  fields  show  that  Dairymen’s  League  members  are 
preparing  right  now  for  next  year’s  harvest.  At  their  Annual 
Meeting — where  policies  and  programs  of  the  League  are  decided 
for  the  coming  year — they  plowed  other  and  bigger  fields  for  greater 
harvests.  For  example: 


They  asked  Government  to  adopt 
laws  that  will  reasonably  restrain 
organized  labor  from  refusal  to 
handle  perishable  farm  products 
during  periods  of  negotiation  or 
dispute. 

They  directed  their  officers  and 
representatives  to  oppose  by  legal, 
legislative  and  educational  means 
the  efforts  of  labor  groups  to  or¬ 
ganize  farm  owners  and  operators 
into  labor  unions. 

They  authorized  the  League  to  do 
everything  within  its  power  to  have 
transportation  differentials  revised 
to  give  distant  producers  more 
equitable  treatment. 

Pointing  out  that  Order  27  has 
brought  bqth  economic  benefits 
and  unity  greater  than  ever  before 


to  dairymen,  they  suggested  five 
areas  for  possible  Order  improve¬ 
ment  and  urged  the  League  to  give 
attention  to  them. 

'■*  • 

They  authorized  their  Associa¬ 
tion  to  continue  working  for  in¬ 
creased  use  of  milk. 

To  compose  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  matter  of  national  price 
stabilization  for  milk  and  dairy 
products,  they  urged  that  national 
farm  organizations  participate  in 
discussions  and  unite  on  a  common 
policy  statement. 

Declaring  that  unity  of  effort  is 
the  key  to  future  prosperity  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  they  authorized  their  Board 
of  Directors  to  study  possible  affili¬ 
ation  or  federation  with  other  pro¬ 
ducer  groups  under  Dairymen’s 
League  leadership. 


Be  one  of  the  leaders  who  are  prepari7ig  Tomorrow’s  richer  harvest 
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CHAPTER  III 
(  Continued) 

Abby  shook  her  head. 

“I  do  love  you,  Jerry,  and  you  are 
always  kind  and  good,  but  I  love  you 
as  a  brother,  not  in  any  other  way.” 

“How  do  you  know  so  much?  You 
kissed  me  once,  not  like  a  brother.  If 
we  stopped  this  foolish  talk  and  kissed 
again,  we  coyld  be  lovers  and  maybe 
get  married.” 

“No,  Jerry,”  she  said  gently.  “I’ll 
always  remember  that  kiss.  It  was 
wonderful  bfit  it  was  not  true  love.  If 
we  married  for  that,  we’d  never  be 
happy.  I  tell  you,”  she  added  emphatic¬ 
ally,  “I’m  a  woman  and  I  know  more 
about  such  things.” 

Jerry  pulled  his  hand  away.  Looking 
at  Abby  with  brooding  eyes  he  growled, 
half  under  his  breath.  “We’re  all  alone. 
I  have  a  notion  to  show  you  that  you 
don’t  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.”, 

Her  eyes  became  stormy.  “You’d 
better  not  try  it,  Jerry  Tappan.  I  would 


WHAT  HAS  GONE  BEFORE 

HERE  is  the  second  installment  of 
Mr.  Eastman's  great  story.  The 
Words  and  the  Music,  about  Daniel 
Webster,  Jerry  Tappan  and  many 
others  and  their  dramatic  times. 

In  our  last  issue,  the  story  opens 
with  a  scene  in  a  New  Hampshire 
hayfield  in  1795  where  Ebenezer 
Webster,  the  old  Indian  fighter,  and 
his  boys  are  mowing  hay  with 
scythes.  There  is  a  visitor  who  starts 
Ebenezer  to  worrying  about  how  he 
is  going  to  give  Daniel  an  educa¬ 
tion. 

While  Ebenezer  talks  to  Daniel  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  the  other  boys 
get  into  q  fight.  Later,  Jerry  Tappan, 
a  foster  brother  of  Daniel,  falls  in 
love  with  Daniel's  sister,  which  leads 
to  complications. 

Now  take  up  the  story  from  here. 


hate  you  and  we  both  would  regret  it 
all  our  born  days!” 

“I  know  what’s  the  matter  with  you,” 
he  said  angrily,  “you’re  so  crazy  about 
that  Bill  Haddock  that  you  can’t  even 
be  decent  to  me  after  I’ve  tried  to  look 
after  you  since  we  were  little.  What 
you  can  see  in  that  jackass  is  beyond 
me.  He  is  well  named,  just  a  fish  by 
name  and  a  fish  by  nature.” 

Unexpectedly,  Abby  laughed.  “You’re 
a  little  mixed  up,  Jerry.  How  could 
Bill  be  both  a  jackass  and  a  fish  at  the 
same  time?” 

She  stood  up,  then  leaned  down  and 
kissed  the  angry  and  hurt  boy  on  the 
mouth.  “Come  on,  Jerry,”  she  said,  “get 
this  foolish  idea  out  of  your  head.  You 
are  not  really  my  brother,  but  I  love 
you  just  like  one.  Let’s  be  friends  just 
like  we  always  have  been.” 

She  sat  down  again,  close  beside  him. 
“Listen  to  me,  Jerry.  I'm  really  just  a- 
little  ignorant  farm  girl.  Some  time  I 
will  marry,  probably  a  neighboring 
farm  boy,  and  I’ll  never  have  any  more 
education  than  I  have  now  —  which 
ain’t  much.” 

“Plenty  good  enough  for  me,”  Jerry 
interrupted. 

“No,  it’s  not.  You  know  the  family 
plans  to  send  you  and  Dan’l  away  to 
school.  You’ve  always  told  me  that  you 


want  to  be  a  doctor.  DanT  is  smart  too, 
smarter  than  we  realize.  Mother  has 
always  said  there  were  big  things  ahead 
for  Dan’l.  I’m  sure  there  are  for  you, 
too.  It’ll  be  yeai^s  before  you  should 
even  think  about  marrying,  but  when 
you  do,  it  shouldn’t  be  to  some  little 
backwoods  girl  like  me.” 

Taking  his  hand,  she  pulled  him  to 
his  feet.  “Come  on,  Jerry.  It’s  time  to 
go  home.  Please  be  my  friend  and  my 
brother  like  you  have  always  been.” 

Reaching  up,  she  put  both  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  pulling  him  gent¬ 
ly  to  her  kissed  him  lightly  on  the 
mouth.  His  disappointment  somewhat 
softened  by  her  gentleness,  Jerry  fol¬ 
lowed  her  out  of  the  glade  down  to  the 
river  and  homeward.  As  they  walked, 
he  thought  of  what  he  had  once  heard 
Ebenezer  Webster  tell  about  old  George 
III,  the  English  king.  After  the  British 
had  lost  their  hold  on  all  the  northern 
colonies,  during  the  Revolution,  George 
III  said  they  would  transfer  the  war 
to  the  southern  colonies  with  the  hope 
that  if  the  British  Tost,  “half  a  loaf 
would  be  better  than  none,”  if  they 
could  keep  possession  of  the  south. 
Maybe,  thought  Jerry  sadly  to  himselff 
Abby’s  love  and  affection  as  a  sister 
were  better  than  none  at  all. 

With  the  resilience  and  comeback  of 
youth,  he  reflected  that  maybe  Abby 
was  right.  He  was  only  fifteen  years 
old,  and  maybe  his  job  was  to  get  an 
education  and  become  a  doctor.  Maybe, 
too,  there  would  be  somebody  else. 
Life,  he  reflected  with  a  wisdom  be¬ 
yond  his  years,  is  a  long  time  and  a 
lot  could  happen. 

CHAPTER  IV 

N  SPITE  of  brave  hopes  and  plans, 
Daniel  Webster  and  Jerry  Tappan  did 
not  go  away  to  school  that  fall  and 
winter  of  1794-95.  Eben  just  did  not 
have  and  could  not  get  the  money  to 
pay  Daniel’s  expenses  at  a  preparatory 
school  and  Jerry  would  not  go  without 
him.  Instead,  both  Jerry  and  Dan 
trudged  through  the  cold  and  the  snow¬ 
drifts  to  a  little  school  kept  part  of  the 
winter  by  a  traveling  school  teacher. 
Daniel  told  his  folks  he  didn’t  know 
why  he  had  to  go,  because  he  knew 
more  than  the  teacher  did.  Some  days, 
not  well  enough  to  go,  he  spent  his  time 
by  the  big  fireplace  reading  some  books 
that  he  had  borrowed  from  a  circulat¬ 
ing  library. 

Although  Jerry  was  older  and  had 
been  to  the  local  schools  as  much  as 
Dan,  he  took  no  interest  in  the  books 
that  Dan  read  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bible.  The  rest  were  as  dry  as  dust. 
What  Dan  could  see  in  Addison  or  dull 
old  Dr.  Johnson  or  such  uninteresting 
reading  as  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man  was 
beyond  both  Ezekiel’s  and  Jerry’s  un¬ 
derstanding.  Maybe  it  was  because  he 
didn’t  have  access  to  anything  else,  but 
Dan  committed  long  passages  from 
these  dull  authors  to  memory  and  could 
recite  them  won!  for  word.  Moreover, 
strange  to  say,  he  could  recite  them  so 
well  that  even  the  dull,  unlettered  team¬ 
sters  in  the  tavern  were  always  teasing 
“little  black  DanT”  for  more. 

But  there  was  one  little  book  or  cir¬ 
cular  that  came  to  the  house  near  the 
end  of  the  year  that  all  three  of  the 
boys  almost  fought  over  to  get  it  first. 
It  was  the  New  Year’s  Almanac.  Hardly 
a  week  had  passed  before  all  the  boys 
knew  that  almanac  from  cover  to  cover 
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and  could  quote  all  the  verses  in  it. 
They  laughed  at  the  weather  prophecy 
written  down  the  margin  of  the  calen¬ 
dar  for  the  whole  month  of  March.  It 
said:  “Along  about  this  time,  look  for 
a  change  in  the  weather.” 

That  almanac  nearly  got  the  boys 
into  serious  trouble.  The  brothers,  Dan 
and  Zeke,  slept  together  under  a  huge 
feather  bed  in  a  big  four-poster  bed  in 
a  little  chamber  over  the  sitting  room. 
Jerry  slept  in  an  opposite  ^corner  of  the 
same  4'oom  on  a  corded  bed  so  small 
that  he  had  to  ke$p  his  knees  pulled 
up  to  keep  from  freezing  his  toes.  The 
chimney  of  the  big  fireplace  went  up 
one  side  of  the  room  and  took  the  chill 
off  during  the  forepart  of  a  bitter  cold 
night  when  the  blizzards  whistled  down 
from  the  mountains.  But  when  the  fire 
died  down  and  the  snow  drifted  in  from 
tfie  loose  window,  it  took  courage  for 
the  boys  to  get  out  on  the  icy  floor  in 
the  morning,  grab  their  clothes  and 
rush  down  to  dress  before  the  open  fire. 

The  girls,  too,  dressed  before  the  fire 
after  the  boys  had  gone  to  the  barn  to 
do  chores.  One  morning,  Jerry  came 
back  from  the  barn  to  get  something 
he  had  forgotten.  There,  in  front  of  the 
fire,  were  Sally  and  Abby,  dressed  only 
in  their  underwear  and  the  little  house- 
caps  which  they  wore  during  the  day. 
The,  girls  both  let  out  a  yell  and  Jerry 
beat -a  hasty  retreat  back  to  the  barn. 
There  he  debated  some  time  with  him¬ 
self  whether  or  not  he  dared  to  go  into 
the  house  for  breakfast.  He  finally  did 
and  although  little  Sally  gi’inned  at  him 
when  he  came  in,  nothing  came  of  the 
incident  except  his  own  resolve  to  stay 
out  of  the  house  until  the  girls  had 
plenty  of  time  to  dress. 

One  night,  shortly  after  the  new  al¬ 
manac  arrived  and  after  the  boys  had 
gone  to  bed,  Dan  and  Zeke  stai'ted  ar¬ 
guing  about  the  wording  of  a  certain 
verse  in  the  almanac.  Jerry  grew  tired 
of  the  argument  and  told  the  boys  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  shut  up  and  go  to  sleep. 
But  they  paid  no  attention  and  finally 
Dan  shoved  his  bare  feet  out  in  the  cold 
room.  Shivering,  dressed  only  in  his 
linsey-woolsey  nightshirt,  he  tiptoed 
down  to  the  fireplace,  lit  a  candle,  and 
went  in  to  his  grandmother’s  room  to 
get  the  almanac.  Rushing  back,  he 
climbed,  half  frozen,  in  beside  Zeke, 
and  the  two  boys  sat  up  in  bed  to  look 
up  the  point  in  question  while  Dan  held 
the  candle  high  so  they  could  see.  As 
<usual  in  any  such  argument,  Dan  was 
right.  He  blew  out  the  candle,  put  it  on 
the  washstand,  and  the  boys  settled 
down  at  last  to  sleep. 

Apparently  Dan,  easily  excited, 
couldn’t  go  to  sleep  quickly.  As  he 
rolled  on  his  side  toward  the  outside 
of  the  bed,  he  saw  a  light  shining 
through  the  crack  under  Grandma 
Eastman’s  door.  The  next  thing  Jerry 
knew,  he  was  scared  half  out  of  his 
wits  and  landed  standing  on  his  feet  by 
his  bed  as  someone  yelled,  “Fire!  Fire!” 

It  was  Dan.  He  knew  that  his  grand¬ 
mother,  almost  helpless  from  rheuma¬ 
tism,  would  not  have  been  able  to  get 
up  and  light  a  candle,  so  why  was  there 
a  light  under  her  door?  Again  he 
climbed  out  of  bed  and  opened  the  door 
between  the  two  rooms.  It  was  then 
that  he  yelled,  for  the  vdiole  room 
seemed  ablaze,  with  his  grandmother 
almost  in  the  '  middle  of  it.  Everyone 
came  running  and  Jerry  remembered 
'  afterward  how  funny  they  all  looked 
with  their  nightcaps  tied  under  their 
chins  and  not  too  much  of  anything 
else  on. 

But  there  \$as  nothing  funny  about  it 
at  the  time.  Eben,  the  old  Indian  fight¬ 
er,  well  experienced  in  emergencies, 
took  over.  In  his  deep,  powerful  voice, 
he  sent  the  boys  after  water.  Grabbing 
some  quilts,  he  started  smothering  the 
fire  with  them  and  soon  he  had  it  under 
control.  Miraculously,  Grandma  East¬ 
man  was  not  hurt,  but  she  was  so  upset 
that  it  was  weeks  before  she  got  over 
the  shock. 

There  was  little  rest  for  any  of  them 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  As 
usual,  instead  of  scolding  Dan  for  set¬ 


ting  the  fire  when  he  went  after  the 
manac,  they  praised  him  for  discovej 
ing  it.  In  fairness,  Jerry  thought,  if  Da 
hadn’t  discovered  it,  surely  Grandml 
Eastman  would  have  been  burned 
death,  and  maybe  all  the  rest  of  ther 
too.  Jerry  wondered  why  he  hadn’t  fe| 
the  cold  of  the  snow  when  he  rushe 
outdoors  to  get  water  quickly  froJ 
the  bucket  that  ran  down  into  til 
well  with  a  rope  wound  around  a  win<f 
lass.  Thinking  of  the  fire  in  after  year! 
Jerry  reflected  that  he  hadn’t  felt  a 
snow  and  ice  on  his  bare  feet  becauJ 
great  major  events  always  overshado] 
minor  ones  in  our  minds. 


On  the  whole,  except  for  the  fire,  d 
when  that  Haddock  fellow  was  hangir 
around,  it  was  a  pleasant  winter.  A 
most  always,  though,  someone  in  tt 
family,  especially  Daniel,  was  ailin| 
Jerry  knew  that  the  neighbors  wit 
their  large  families  had  plenty  of  sick 
ness,  but  it  seemed  that  the  Websteil 
had  more  than  their  share.  Maybj 
thought  Jerry,  he  noticed  illness  mor 
than  the  others  because  he  was  alwaj 
thinking  of  what  he  could  give  them 
make  them  well. 


Not  even  Mother  Webster  knew 
much  as  Jerr.y  did  about  the  medicin; 
value  of  plants'  that  could  be  found  i| 
the  woods  and  along  the  roadside.  B 
Daniel  knew  them  well.  The  two  bo 
took  pride  in  gathering  these  plant; 
drying  them  carefully,  and  hangin| 
them  from  the  rafter?  in  the  low  ga 
ret  of  the  house.  In  the  winter,  Jer 
liked  to  climb  the  little  ladder  th 
went  up  from  one  of  the  chambe 
through  a  trap  door  into  the  garre 
The  combined  odor  from  all  of  th| 
herbs  hanging  there  always  did  som 
thing  strange  to  Jerry.  It  was  a  littf 
like  the  smell  of  medicine  that  was  a[ 
through  old  Dr.  Joseph  Bartlett’s  housi| 
He  loved  it. 


Jerry  and  Dan  learned  the  names  c 
dozens  of  herbs  and  what  they  wer| 
good  for  from  old  Captain  Wise.  The; 
gathered  bunches  of  foxglove.  Whe 
the  dried  leaves  were  boiled,  the  horric 
tasting  liquid  was  supposed  to  be  goo 
for  the  heart.  Later,  Jerry  was  to  lear 
that  it  was  called  digitalis.  It  was  fu 
in  the  summertime  to  strip  the  inne 
bark  from  the  small  sassafrass  tree 
and  chew  it.  Dried,  Captain  Wise  sai 
it  was  good  to  help  when  you  had  th 
itch  or  the  rheumatiz.  Snake  root  wa 
good  for  the  bellyache,  so  was  pepper 
mint. 


One  day,  old  Grandma  Tucker  cam 
to  ask  Mother  Webster  if  she  coul 
help  her  cure  a  longstanding  runnin 
sore  on  her  -face.  Abigail  shook  he 
head,  but  Jerry  was  bold  enough  to  as 
the  old  lady  if  he  might  try  something 
Eagerly,  she  agreed.  She  said  she  woul 
do  anything.  So  Jerry  ran  to  the  gar 
ret,  brought  down  some  wild  cherr 
bark,  •  ground  it  into  as  fine  a  powde 
as  he  could,  and  making  a  little  plaste 
with  it,  he  put  it  on  the  old  woman’ 
face.  The  next  day  she  came  back  an< 
Jerry  could  see  that  the  sore  was  better 
and  she  said  it  didn’t  itch  and  burn  a 
much.  Encouraged,  Jerry  fixed  it  u] 
again.  After  two  or  three  treatments 
extending  over  a  week  or  so,  the  son 
completely  healed.  After  that,  the  bo; 
had  considerable  reputation  around  th- 
neighborhood  as  an  amateur  doctor. 

That  was  the  winter  bf  exceptional^ 
bad  blizzards  and  heavy  snow  in  Nev 
Hampshire  and  the  men  were  put  to  i 
to  get  enough  wood  to  keep  the  hug 
fireplaces  going.  How  those  fireplace! 
could  eat.  In  the  late  afternoon,  th( 
men  rolled  in  four  or  five  4-foot  logs 
six  or  eight  inches  through,  piling  then 
against  a  much  bigger  log  in  the  bad 
of  the  fireplace.  When  that  mass  0 
logs  once  got  going  it  warmed  th< 
whole  room,  although  on  a  real  bliz 
zai'dy  night  you  could  roast  on  on* 
side  of  you  while  you  nearly  froze  01 
the  other.  It  was  comical  sometimes 
the  boys  thought,  to  see  their  mothei 
haul  up  her  skirts  behind  and  back  uj 
to  the  fireplace.  Grandma  Eastman  di( 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Heavy  duty  all  cast  Iron  and  steel 
construction.  Precision  ground  cast  iron 
table.  Price  includes  massive  cast  iron 
mitre  gauge  and  patented  motor  drive 
that  fits  any  motor.  Does  everything 
same  as  saws  costing  four  times  as 
much  —  cross  cuts,  rips,  bevels,  mitres, 
dadoes,  cuts  compound  angles.  Adjust¬ 
able  depth  of  cut;  0"  to  2W'. 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

This  saw  is  our  1958  model.  Brand  new 
—sent  to  you  in  factory  sealed  cartons. 
Sold  and  guaranteed  direct  from 
factory  to  you  at  a  fantastic  bargain 
during  changeover  to  1959  model. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Try  this  famous  saw  10  days.  If  not 
completely  delighted  —  FOR  ANY 
REASON  —  return  for  immediate  refund. 


BLADE  TILTS 
. . .  TABLE  REMAINS  LEVEL 


Comp. 

As 

Shown 

Less 

Blade 


Sent  Express  Collect 

Send  check  or  M.O.  $2.00  deposits  on 
C.O.D.'s.  We  reserve  right  to  refund 
money  if  stock  is  exhausted. 


AMERICAN  MACHINE  &  TOOL  CO. 

Royersford  50,  Pa. 


KEEP’EM  MILKING  with 
this  2-WAY  ACTION: 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  ...  Dr.  Nay¬ 
lor  Dilator  keeps  end  of  teat  open  in  nat¬ 
ural  shape  to  maintain  free  milk  flow. 
Stays  in  either  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY  .  .  .  Sulfathiazole 
in  each  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat  for 

prolonged  antiseptic  action  directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  wri  te  : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  6,  N.  Y. 
Large  pkg.(45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50^ 


^>SAT°RS 


Dr.  NaV0™ 

MEV£'i+nr< 

Teat  Vilators 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding;  Security 


An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  with¬ 
out  cost  or  obligation.  Full  details  of  the 
new  and  different  Rice  Support  will  be 
sent  you  Free.  Here’s  a  Support  that 
has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to  thou¬ 
sands — by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely 
hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  ‘it  be¬ 
longs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body  and 
genuine  comfort.  For  full  information  — 
Write  today!  WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc., 
DEPT.  65-H,  ADAMS,  N.  Y. 


LOW  COST  RUPTURE  HELP 

Cushion  of  Air”  Appliance  has 
helped  millions  of  *reducible  rup¬ 
tured  forget,  their  rupture  worries! 

Guaranteed  to  bring  you  heavenly 
comfort,  security  or  it  costs  you 
nothing!  Low-cost;  light.  Fascinat- 
>ng"C ushion” facts  free.  Wr i  te  now ! 

BROOKS  CO.,  202-A  STATE  ST.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

that  too.  She  said  it  was  good  for  her 
“rheumatiz.”  * 

With  great  difficulty  the  men  broke  a 
road  through  to  the  nearby  woods  near¬ 
ly  every  day,  only  to  have  it  drift  full 
again  by  the  next  day.  It  was  hard 
work  to  chop  the  big  trees  down,  but 
Jerry,  .Dan  and  Zeke  never  forgot  the 
thrill  and  awe  they-  felt  when  those 
huge  virgin  giants  toppled  to  the  earth 
with  a  great  roar,  breaking  all  the 
smaller  trees  and  crushing  the  under¬ 
brush  as  if  they  were  slivers.  It  was  a 
slow,  monotonous,  never-ending  job, 
too,  to  saw  or  chop  those  trees  in  logs 
for  the  mill  or  into  smaller  ones  for  the 
fireplaces. 

But  the  hard  work  was  relieved  for 
Jerry  when  he  could  drive  the  yoke  of 
oxen.  Together,  they  weighed  nearly  a 
ton  and  a  half.  Jerry,  Zeke  and  Dan  had 
helped  to  raise  them  and  break  them  to 
drive  when  they  were  still  calves.  They 
moved  slowly  but  with  a  powerful 
majesty.  No  snow  was  too  deep  and  no 
log  was  too  heavy  for  them.  Even 
though  the  hoys  had  known  and  loved 
them  since  they  were  calves,  they  were 
so  well  matched,  so  identical,  that  Dan 
and  Jerry  had  to  look  twice  to  see 
which  was  Buck  and  which  was  Huck. 
Sometimes  when  the  hoys  were  driving 
Buck  and  Huck,  they  were  impatient 
because  the  oxen  moved  so  slowly.  Al¬ 
though  Jerry  loved  the  gentle  crea¬ 
tures,  he  liked  to  drive  horses  better 
because  they  were  so  much  faster.  But 
Buck  and  Huck  made  up  in  power  what 
they  lacked  in  speed.  When  they  settled 
in  perfect  coordination  in  their  yoke, 
something  had  to  give,  and  they  could 
outpull  any  team  of  horses. 

Much  to  their  surprise,  the  boys 
found  out  one  winter  day  that  the  oxen 
could  be  fast  too.  With  Eben’s  help  they 
had  loaded  some  heavy  logs  off  the 
skidway  in  the  woods  on  the  sleighs  to 
haul  down  a  steep  hill  to  the  mill.  Jerry 
had  often  thought  how  marvelous  it 
was  that  the  team  had  been  trained  to 
obey  the  commands  of  Gee,  Haw,  Whoa 
and  Giddap.  Horses  were  driven  with 
harness  and  lines,  but  the  driver  of  the 
oxteam  had  no  control  over  them  ex¬ 
cept  by  word  of  mouth. 

On  this  particular  cold  morning 
when  the  runners  of  the  sleigh  creaked 
and  whistled  in  the  dry  snow,  the  oxen 
were  feeling  frisky.  When  the  logs  were 
loaded,  Zeke  and  Dan  climbed  on  the 
load  to  ride  while  Jerry  walked  by  the 
side  of  the  oxen  with  goad  in  hand  to 
drive  them.  When  about  hglfway  down 
the  hill  a  rabbit  darted  out  of  a  pile  of 
brush  beside  the  road  and  almost  under 
the  feet  of  the  oxen.  Startled,  they 
broke  into  a  lumbering  trot  and  paid  no 
attention  to  Jerry  when  he  yelled  at 
them  to  whoa.  Shoved  along  now  by  the 
heavy  load  behind  them.  Buck  and 
Huck  commenced  to  gallop  with  such 
surprising  speed  that  Jerry  couldn’t 
keep  up  with  them.  He  yelled  to  Zeke 
and  Dan  to  jump,  and  Zeke,  always 
looking  out  for  Dan,  made  sure  the 
younger  boy  jumped  clear  of  the  load 
before  he  himself  jumped.  Landing 
safely  in  a  snowdrift,  the  two  boys 
crawled  out  and  stood  beside  Jerry 
while  they  watched  the  heavy  load  of 
logs  go  teetering  down  the  road, 
threatening  all  the  time  to  turn  over. 
But  at  last  the  oxen  seemed  to  sense 
their  mistake  and  were  straining  every 
nerve  to  keep  ahead  of  the  plunging 
load  back  of  them. 

As  the-  boys  watched,  the  runaway 
team  came  to  a  little  turn  in  the  road. 
Unable  to  make  it,  they  plunged  off  the 
curve  into  a  rail  fence,  sending  the  rails 
flying  and  falling  in  every  direction. 
Over  the  fence  there  was  a  steep  knoll 
and  deep  snow.  The  combination  stalled 
the  load  and  stopped  it.  When  the 
scared  hoys  ran  at  top  speed  down  the 
road  and  reached  the  oxen,  they  found 
the  animals  sweating,  with  bloodshot 
eyes  and  heaving  sides.  They  seemed  as 
grateful  as  the  boys  were  that  the  acci¬ 
dent  was  no  worse. 

(To  be  Continued) 


ALSO  ASK  ABOUT 
DRIED  POTATO  PULP 
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PUT  LIFE  IN  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  FEED 


with 


"New  Englander 

VITALIZER 


Controlling  the  quality  of  roughage  or' 
your  farm  can  be  a  problem.  Why  not  pla's 
safe  ...  be  sure  your  livestock  grain  ra¬ 
tions  are  fortified  with  New  Englander 
Vitalizer.  Dairy  cows,  calves,  beef  cattle, 
and  sheep  prosper  from  Vital izer’s  concen¬ 
trations  of  vitamins  A,  D,  E,  and  B  Com¬ 
plex.  So  keep  milk  production  and  body 
weight  up  the  year  ’round;  help  avoid  re¬ 
production  problems  .  .  .  ask  your  dealer 
to  add  New  Englander  Vitalizer  to  your 
next  feed  order. 


*Nen)  England  Bg-lYodncts  Corp 

/77  M/LH  ST  ’  BOSTON  9.  MASS  •  ff(/BBAR0  2-/682 


|"|ll|Ty  —  You  Can  Still  Travel 

in  comfort 

In  the  Footsteps  of  the  Explorers 

in  the 

American  Agriculturist  Caribbean  Cruise 

JANUARY  7-21,  1959 

Like  Columbus  you’ll  see  the  romantic  isles  of  the  Spanish 
Main — stopping  in  Havana,  Cuba;  Jamaica;  Haiti;  and  Curacao 
in  the  Dutch  West  Indies.  Like  Balboa,  you’ll  thrill  to 
the  sight  of  the  Pacific.  You’ll  see  the  Panama  Canal  and 
cross  the  historic  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Spanish  Conquistadores. 

Plan  now  to  escape  from  the  cold  and  misery  of  winter  for  15  glori¬ 
ous  days.  Return  tanned,  rested,  and  relaxed,  with  de¬ 
lightful  souvenirs  you  can  purchase,  and  with  vivid  mem¬ 
ories  you’ll  cherish  the  rest  of  your  life.  Travel  with 
friendly  folks.  No  worries.  Our  escort  handles  all  details.  Hurry — 
reservations  close  in  the  next  few  days. 


Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

Dept.  A,  32  Dedham  Avenue, 

Needham  92,  Mass. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  in¬ 
formation  on  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Jan.  7-21  Caribbean  tour  on  the  air- 
conditioned  S.S.  Homeric. 

Name - 

Add  rcss  - - - - 

City - State  - 


Specialists 
in  Tours 
and 

Travel  Services 


(704)  1 6 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  aroup  of  numeral*.,  Example.  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514. 
ITHACA  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  reauired. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. _ 

EMPIRE  LIVESiOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden.  Tuesday  at  Caledonia 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull 
ville,  Greene:  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta.  Water 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE :  Bred  heifers  due  from  December 
15th  through  March,  yearling  and  heifer  calves. 
Choice,  well-bred  and  well  grown  individuals 
from  proven  cow  families  and  sires.  Also  top 
herd  sire  prospects.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 

BRED  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  due  to  freshen 
November  through  January.  All  are  purebreds 
by  Registered  sire  and  N.Y.A.B.C.  Good  size  and 
breeding,  well  developed,  T.B.  and  Bangs  tested 
and  vaccinated.  Will  sell  as  grads.  Rath  Bros., 
Stone  Road,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 

LOWER  COST,  higher  value: — registered,  polled 
Ayrshires  mean  quicker  returns  on  your  invest¬ 
ment.  Write,  visit  Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Barne- 
veld,  New  York. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

FOR  SALE.  REGISTERED  Milking  Shorthorn 
cattle,  all  ages.  One  or  entire  herd.  Also  pure¬ 
bred  Lincoln  Sheep  Howard  Lohnas.  Cassville 
New  York. _ 

“POLLED”  CALVES,  bulls  —  ideal  oxen.  Hen¬ 
drickson  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


_ _ ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers, 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more!  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Wing  Hall.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


H  EREFORDS _ 

HEREl’ORDS,  THIS  tS  a  good  time  to  start  a 
profitable  beef  cattle  project.  Our  breeders  offer 
heifers,  cows  and  bulls  of  proven  bloodlines  at 
reasonable  prices.  Write  for  information  —  New 
York  Hereford  Breeders’  Assn..  21  Wing  Hall 
Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  N  Y _ 

PUREBRED  REGISTERED  Hereford  beet  cattle. 
6  bred  heifers  $250.00  each.  Also  cows  and 
calves,  neifers.  bulls  Walter  W  Fisk.  Wolcott. 
New  York. _ 

125  HEREFORD  AND  ANGUS  feeder  cattle  from 
300  to  700  lbs.  Price  $.24  to  $.29.  Leslie  Bower- 
man,  Middleport.  N.  Y  Route  77.  telephone 
RE-5-5915. 

QUALITY  POLLED  HEREFORDS.  Bred  heifers, 
weaned  calves,  bred  cows,  young  herd  sires. 
Come,  look  them  over  at  Pleasant  Valley  Here¬ 
ford  Farms,  Groton,  New  York.  Telephone 
Groton  31. 


_ DA  I RY  SUPPLIES _ 

DAIRY  SUPPLY  CATALOG.  The  most  ^complete 
Dairy  Catalog  issued.  Several  thousand  items. 
Practically  everything  but  the  cow.  Catalog  No. 
57A  mailed  on  request  to  dairy  farmers.  The 
Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  yout 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville. 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur.  Greene.  Oneonta 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


_ SHEEP _ _ 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOTS,  all  ages.  George 
Ramsey  Friendship,  New  York. _ 

HAVE  A  FEW  OF  THOSE  good  yearling  rams 
sired  by  Buckeye  ram.  I  am  offering  at  fifty 
and  seventy  dollars  each.  W.  H.  Preston, 
Springwater,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hemlock  414F6. 


SWINE 

SPOTTED  POLANJCTcHiNA  PIGS,  service  boars 

ready  to  use,  large  herd.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincen- 
town,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES.  Weanling  boars 
and  gilts,  service  boars,  from  top  bloodlines  in 
breed;  Lone  Pine  Cockade,  Gravel  Ridge  Mac 
191G,  Donaghanie  Crusader  13th.  St.  Joseph’s 
Abbey,  Spencer.  Mass. 


_ CATS _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  CATS,  purebred,  Persian  blue. 
Males  $20;  females  $15.  Express  prepaid.  Broad¬ 
view  Cattery,  Fair  Haven,  New  York. 


_ DOGS _ _ _ 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs 
excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under 
wood,  Locke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3 
ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  male  $10.00,  fe¬ 
male  $7.00.  Also  a  couple  of  broke  dogs.  Sydney 
Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

POMERANIANS,  REASONABLE  Stud  service. 
Champion  bloodlines.  Mrs.  Cushman,  R.D., 
Deansboro,  N.  Y. 

A.K.C.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD,  Airedale  and 
Cocker  puppies,  top  pedigree.  Irving  Hanson, 
Athens,  Maine. 

SAMOYED  PUPPIES  and  Collies,  excellent 
breeding.  Beauties,  registered,  prices  reasonable. 
Leo  Petton,  Attica,  N.  Y.  Phone  548. 

FEMALE  SHEPHERD  PUPS— bred  work  stock. 
Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


EARTHWORMS 

GUARANTEED  MARKET!  EARN  ready  cash 
raising  fishworms  for  us.  Backyard,  garage, 
basement.  We  buy  your  crop.  Exciting  details 
free,  Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  November  15,  1958 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICKS 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  Week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  >  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun¬ 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar, 
Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 
MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers,  RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Phone  4-6336. _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS — Franchised  haichery 
for  Mount  Hope  Queens.  Also  first  generation 
Harco  Reds,  Harco  Sex-links,  and  Lawton  White 
Rocks.  Try  our  Buff  Sex-links.  Our  Peterson 
Cornish  Crosses  are  tops  for  meat.  Hatches 
every  week.  N.  Y.,  U.S.  approved.  Puilorum- 
typhoid  clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks,  Henry  M 
Fryer  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504.  Greenwich  N  Y 

“ROCKS  OR  REDS  no  Leghorns,’  $4.75-100 
COD,  life  guarantee  National  Chicks-  Phila 
deiphia  50.  Pa 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets).  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of 
poultry  meats.  There  is  always  a  good  market 
for  them — always  bring  highest  premium  prices. 
We  have  thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cock¬ 
erels — all  surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of 
age.  Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do 
not  crow — do  not  fight — they  j'ust  eat  and  grow 
big  rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  mar¬ 
ket  in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty — 
easily  picked  —  economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


_ PIGEONS _ 

COLORED  HOMERS  $2.00  pair.  O.  Hendrickson, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


DUCKS 

MALLARD  TYPE,  $4.00  pair;  Silver  Hamburg 
Chickens ;  white  Chinese  geese.  Oscar  Hendrick¬ 
son,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


_ RABBITS _ _ 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  raising  Nutria  rabbits 
guinea  pigs  mink,  pigeons  or  chinchillas  for  us 
Free  information  Keeney  Brothers  New  Freedom 
Penna _ _ 

RAISE  ANGORA  NEW'  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month- plan.  Plenty  markets  Free  details 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio 


,  GAME  BIRDS _ 

FOR  SALE  CHUKAR  Partridges  —  full  grown. 
$4.00  pair.  H.  Moskowitz,  Halcottsville,  N.  Y. 


_ AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH.  Ark.  Free 
Catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


PRINTING 

225  IMPRINTED  ENVELOPES  only  $2.00. 
Sample  free.  Thomas  Products,  Box  444,  High¬ 
land  Station.  Springfield  9.  Mass 
PERSONAL— 100  ENVELOPES,  200  notepaper, 
printed  blue,  postpaid,  $1.70.  Honestypress, 
Putney,  Vermont. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


FANCY  PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup,  $5.90 
gallon,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  R  Stevens,  Montgomery 
Center  Vermont _ 

CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION:  Frost-Elf  pure 
maple  syrup  mailed  direct  from  our  plant.  Write 
for  complete  price  list.  Maple  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  Assoc.,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

DEALER  WANTED  TO  SELL  full  line  of  dairy 
barn  equipment.  Quality  equipment  manufactured 
by  the  largest  dairy  barn  equipment  company  in 
the  East.  Full  or  part  time  selling  will  bring 
you  large  dividends.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
dairy  farmer  who  wishes  to  supplement  his  in¬ 
come  or  for  the  established  dealer.  Write  for 
details  today  as  dealership  is  open  in  your  area. 
No  obligations.  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Sales 
Manager.  Bel  Air,  Md. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES  _ 

ATTENTION  FARMERS — Special  mastitis  oint¬ 
ment  (disposable  6CC  syringe  containing  pro¬ 
caine  penicillin  100,000  units,  dihydrostreptomycin 
100  MG,  10%  sulfamerazine  and  sulfathiazole, 
cobalt  sulfate  5MG,  in  sesame  oil  base.)  Doz. 
$4.50  prepaid.  Kensington  Veterinary  &  Poultry 
Supply,  Box  37,  Kensington,  Conn. 


PLASTIC  PRODUCTS 

10  PLASTIC  STORM  WINDOWS  $3.00.  Easy  in¬ 
doors  installation  with  Re-stick  tape.  Includes 
108  sq.  ft  clear  plastic  plus  108  ft.  tape.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Sullivan’s,  Box  181-F,  North 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


_____  CEDAR  POSTS _ 

JUST  ARRIVED!  Another  carload  pressure 
treated  barn  poles.  High  quality  poles  reasonably 
priced.  Also  cedar  poles  soak  treated  with  Penla. 
All  sizes  cedar  fence  posts.  M.  D.  Snell  &  Son, 
Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  OR9-3121. 


HELP  WANTED 


OPENINGS  FOR  SEVERAL  high  caliber  men  to 
do  artificial  inseminating  in  Schuyler,  Chemung 
and  Broome  Counties.  N.  Y.  Also  western  Sus¬ 
quehanna  County,  Pa.  Men  20-50  years  old  and 
with  dairy  farm  experience  desired.  Must  be 
honest,  ambitious  and  interested  in  permanent 
work.  For  interview  contact:  Clare  Bulman,  3 
Elm  Street,  Owego,  N.  Y.  Phone  1372. 

WANTED— FARM  WOMEN  on  small  estate. 
Good  home  and  wages.  Write  —  A.  Attenboro, 
Windsor,  Mass. 

WANTED  FOR  SMALL  poultry  farm -estate  in 

Westchester  County  one  single  man  to  take  care 
of  450  birds  and  general  outside  work.  Must 
have  good  references  and  be  sober.  Also  need 
one  assistant.  Room  and  board  provided.  Good 
working  conditions.  Apply  in  writing.  Box 
514-FG,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

MAN  WANTED  FOR  pig  farm,  married,  for 

general  pig  farm  work,  35  to  50  years  of  age, 
living  quarters  furnished.  Wife  for  light  house¬ 
keeping  and  occasional  light  cooking.  Salary 
on  a  monthly  basis.  Give  references  and  salary 
expected  to  start.  Reply  to  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Bodine.  care  Walt  Whitman  Hotel,  Broadway, 
Camden,  New  Jersey. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  FARM  MANAGER  and  herds¬ 
man  with  limited  capital  desires  job  on  pro¬ 
ductive,  modern  equipped,  Reg.  Holstein  farm 
with  eventual  possibility  of  buying  on  contract. 
Familiar  with  crop  management,  use  of  modern 
machinery  and  making  production  records.  In¬ 
terested  in  two-man  operation.  Large  family, 
good  housing  essential.  Highest  references.  Ex¬ 
cellent  job  at  present  time.  Only  sincere  owner 
interested  in  proposition  with  capable,  trust¬ 
worthy  man  need  reply.  Box  514-DJ.  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 

warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so.  Pre¬ 
liminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obligation. 
Write  Dept.  B.  Doane  Agricultural  Service,  Inc., 
4  E.  State  St..  Doylestown,  Pa.,  or  150  South 
St.,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 

Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  New  York. 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar¬ 

keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write;  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

PLANTS 

VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  plants!  Blakemore 
$6.00  per  1,000;  Dunlap,  Premier,  Robinson, 
Tenn.  Beauty  $8.00;  Sparkle  $9.00;  Gem  and 
Superfection  $12;  20th  Century  $15.  Express  col¬ 
lect  Tommy  Rogers.  Harrison,  Tennessee.  Tele¬ 
phone  FI  4-6122. 

NURSERY  STOCK 

WANTED — XMAS  TREES  cut  or  standing.  Write 
— phone  Mr.  Fred  Lehmann,  Green  Hollow  Road, 
Danielson,  Conn.  .Tel.  Prescott  4-3135. 

“HOW  TO  GROW  and  Sell  Christmas  Trees”  by 

James  E  Lawrence.  The .  perfect  gift  for  tree 
farmers.  $2.50  postpaid.  Outdoor  Publications, 
Binghamton,  Nfew  York. 

FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  mixed.  Digging  time 
prices,  fall  delivery.  Large  $17.95  Medium  $13.95 
thousand.  H.  Gordon,  Southold,  N  Y. 

.  MUSHROOMS 

MUSHROOMS  QUICKER  easier  cheaper  Magic 
trays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00  Luxag 
641  South  19th,  Newark  3.  N.  J 

HONEY 

NEW  HONEY  Our  famous  clcwer  New  York's 
finest;  5  lbs  $1.95  case  6-5’s  $8  98  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone  60  lb  cans  $10.80:  2-60’s 
$21;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious  Wildflower 
60  lb  $10  20.  2-60’s  $19  80;  5  or  more  $9.60  each 
'60’s  FOB1  By  ron  or  oail  Howland  Apiaries 
Berkshire  N  Y 

CLOVER  OK  BLACKBERRY  blossom.  10  lbs 
$3.75  postpaid.  Alda  Farm,  Richland.  New  York. 

HAY  AND  OATS 

FOR  SALE  HAY  first  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa-timothy  mixed  feeding  hay;  mulch  hay: 
wheat  straw:  ear  corn  James  Kelly.  137  E 
Seneca  Tpke  Syracuse  N  Y  Phone  HO-92885 

ALFALFA  TREFOIL  mixed  nay  -top  quality 
guaranteed.  Delivered  by  truckload.  Bates 
Russell  East  Durham  N  Y  Phone  Freehold 
7391 

\\  ANTED— ALFALFA.  CLOVER.  Straw— S.  A 
Rauch  New  Hope.  Penna  Volunteer  2-2081 

200  TON  ALEALFA  HAY  Isl  ana  qna  cutting 
Will  deliver  Fred  Teall.  Holcomb  N  Y 

100  TONS  FIRST.  SECOND,  third  cutting 
alfalfa.  Good  quality  Lonergan  Brothers  Homer. 
New  York 

WILL  DELIVER  GOOD  dairy  hay;  1st  and  2nd 
cutting  alfalfa  and  good  feeding  hay  suitable  for 
young  stock  and  beef  cattle.  D.  Arnold  Boyd, 
York,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  HAY  FIRST  and  second  cutting 

Timothy  and  Trefoil.  George  Weber,  Springville, 
N.  Y.  675-W1. 

SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  time 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con¬ 
veyor  wil  feed  your  cattle  In  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes:  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company.  Inc.. 
Wayzata  Minnesota. 

REPAIR  PARTS  FOR  WOOD  tile  and  concrete 
silos  5  types  of  new  silos  Also  used  wood  silos 
Trade-ins  accepted  Silo-Matic  unloaders  Even 
Flo  distributors  W  I  Walker.  RD#2.  Norwich 
New  York. 

SILOS.  FAIR  PRICES  Prompt  service  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  R.D.  #2,  Norwich,  New  York. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING 

DATES 

Dee.  6  Issue . 

Dee.  20  Issue . 

Dee.  5 

Jan.  3  Issue . 

Dec.  18 

Jan.  17  Issue . 

_ PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  pockette 
album  25c:  12-35C.  Young  Photo  Service,  62C 
Srhenpctariv  1  N  Y 

PHOTO  XMAS  CARDS  —  beautiful,  colorful" 

made  fiom  yout  own  negative,  including  en 
velopes  10  for  25c.  No  other  charges,  we  pay 
postage.  Limited  offer.  Mail  your  negative  and 
25c  coin  now.  Penny-Pix,  Delair.  New  Jersey. 

TWO  BEAUTIFUL  8x10  oilcolor  portraits  from 
any  photograph  or  negative  (returned)  $1.00 
Portraitco  AAG7S0  Sweetwater  Texas. 

SPECIAL  I’RIAL  OFFER.  Roll  developed, 1 
jumbo  prints  25c-  12-35C-  Same  day  service 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service.  Box 
229  Dept  B,  Lyons  New  York. 


TARPAULINS 


CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  —  Save — Direct 

from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
witn  lea. her  Finished  size  6-9x8-8.  $5.04;  7-9* 
11  8.  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc. 
Binghsmton.  New  York. 

TARPAULINS:  BUY  CANVAS  direct  from  fac 
tory  and  save.  Send  for  free  catalog.  Barker 
Manufacturing  Co..  40  Main  St.,  Honeoye  Falls. 
New  York. 


_ REAL  ESTATE 

SI  ROUT  CATALOG.  Mailed  free!  ^5,267  bargains. 

36  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms,  homes,  busi¬ 
nesses.  World’s  largest!  58  years  service.  Stroul 
Realty.  251-R  4th  Ave..  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

19o  ALKL5  ON  1  AKiO  COUN  l  Y  Large  leve, 
fields  wil  grow  any  crop,  state  road.  Rochester 
milk  market  bulk  tank,  gutter  cleaner,  beautlfu 
modeni  10  room  home  Fred  Teall  Broker 
Hrlr*omh  \  Y 

HIGH  INCOME  DAIRY  FARMS.  Lake  Cham 

Plain  Val'ey  $10.000  00  to  $25,000.00  down  pay 
ments  David  Ryan,,  Broker.  Vergennes.  Vt. 

105  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM.  Excellent  alfalfa  and 
grain  land.  Good  ouildings,  silo;  good  water 
supply;  gas  available.  3%  and  4  miles  from  two 
villages.  Daniel  Jemson.  (Lock  Berlin).  Lyons 
New  York 

305  ACRlT GENERAL  DAIRY  FARM,  278  till- 
able  Located  Seneca  County.  Fully  equipped. 
Two  excellent  barns.  43  stanchions,  23  qows,  9 
heifers  self  feeder  silo,  heated  workshop,  tool 
shed,  farm  pond,  unlimited  water  supply.  Three 
houses, '  modern  conveniences.  Ward  L.  Newman, 
Maple  Creek  Farm,  Romulus,  New  York.  Phone 
Fayette  KI-9-2178. _ 

200  ACRE  LEVEL  alfalfa  dairy  farm  near 

Seneca  Lake.  Two  houses,  barn  40x100,  100  ft. 
L.  38  cow  ties.  Possession  April  1.  Contact  own 
er — Earle  Ossont,  Himrod.  N.  Y.  _ 

375  ACRE  IDEAL  STOCK  Ranch,  grand  home, 
barns.  $25,500.  Farms,  businesses — -wants?  Hen 
drickson  Bros..  Cobleskill  “Eastern.”  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean- 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloadcrs.  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms. 
Nold  Farm  Supply.  Rome.  N.  Y. 

BUY  DIRECT  NOW  from  U.  S.  Government 

depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps,  trucks, 
tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  “Depot  List 
and  Procedure”  $1.00;-  Brody.  Box  8-AA,  Sunny- 
side  4,  New  York. _ 

25c  ALMANAC  and  War  Surplus  Bargain  Cata 

logue.  Both  for  dime.  Karl  Ort,  Dept.  AA-3 
York,  Penna.  _ 

BUY  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  Surplus.  Wholesale 

prices!  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Box  22E54 
Thomasville,  Penna. _ 

UA 1 Z  BARN  CLEANERS,  silo  unloaders.  Ust, 
cleaners.  Some  dealerships  agencies  available 
P  Tt  Merrill  Waverly  Ntev  York 

P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard  packed 

and  frozen  silage.  Saves  time  and  labor.  Large 
capacity  A  boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15 
minutes  30  days  free  trial.  Money  back  guar 
antee.  Also  auger  bunk  feeders  Write  to  - 
P  &  D  Sales  Co..  Plainfield  22.  Illinois. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  un 
loaders  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  For  further 
details  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co..  Plainfield.  Ill 
BUY  SURPLUS  JEEPS,  tractors,  farm  imple 

ments,  winches,  tools,  pumps,  hydraulics  whole 
sale  direct  from  Government.  List  and  proced 
ure  $1.00.  Aviation  Surplus.  Box  22-11,  Thomas 
ville.  Penna. 

SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be- 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe,  De 
Pcre  49.  Wisconsin.  _ 

ACORN  BARN  CLEANERS,  baiti  equipment. 
Simple,  economical,  efficient,  practical.  Ryder 
Supply  Company.  Distributor,  R5,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa. _ __ 

LATEST  TYPE  CHORE  BOY  Milking  Parlor,  8 

stall,  side  opening;  with  pipeline  cleans  in  place. 
Will  separate.  Tremendous  saving  to  you.  Stoney 
Acres  Farm,  Southbury,  Conn.  Congress  4-5027. 

ELECTRIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR.  DeLaval 

Junior,  10  quart  bowl  mounted  on  roll  table; 
$50.  Walter  Brandt.  1  Brandt  Road,  Hillburn, 
New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

S4.000.0u  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL. 

Uncirculated  dollars— 1804-1839,  1893-S,  1895-P. 
1903-0  pay  $100.00-$5,000.00.  Certain  dates  Lin¬ 
coln  Cents  before  1932,  $100.00:  Flying  Eagle 
Cents. -$500. 00,  Indian  Cents, -$140.00;  dimes  be¬ 
fore  1943  —  $2,000.00;  quarters  before  1924 
$1,000.00.  half  dollars  before  1905-$1, 000.00  ;  2e 
pieces — $100.00  ;  3 1  pieces -$130. 00;  halfdimes-- 
$500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $10.00 
$1,000.00  Canadian  coins,  1921 — 5  <t  silver— 
$10%00.  1875  quarters,  —  $75.00.  1921  —  50f 
$500.00.  Wanted — 20 <t  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy 
ing— selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin  in 
formation — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  seraing  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation 

K-232-C  Boston  8  Massachusetts  _ _ 

WANTED:  YOUR  OLD  1900  to  1912  automobile 
in  your  barn  or  shed.  Karl  Pautler,  East 
Amherst,  New  York. 
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Nationally  known  Dairy  and  Health 
Authorities  say:  Clipping  prevents 
dirt  accumulation — the  chief  source 
of  sediment.  Clipped  cows  are  easier 
to  keep  clean,  produce  more  desirable 
milk  with  low  bacteria  count,  less 
sediment.  Over-all  clipping  helps  con¬ 
trol  lice  infestation.  For  best  clipping 
results  use  Clipmaster  animal  clipper. 
Preferred  for  its  size,  ease  of  handling, 
lasting  durability.  No.  51,  $49.95. 

c fimbedm  corporation 

Dept. 2.  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  til. 

©SUNBEAM,  STEWART,  CLIPMASTER 


PHILIP  IGLEHART  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 
Thors.— Nov.  1  3th— Lutherville,  Md. 

Machinery  sells  at  II  A.M. — Cattle  I  P.M. 

Sale  will  be  at  the  farm  on  Jenefer  Rd.,  I  mile  east 
of  Falls  Rd.  (near  Timonium  Fairgrounds).  The  farm 
is  two  miles  west  of  Timonium,  Md.,  2  miles  north  of 
Lutherville,  Md  Cattle  sold  in  tent — Lunch  Available — 
Catalogs  at  Ringside. 

75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  75 
(54  cows  in  milk — I  herd  sire— 20  lovely  heifers  and 
calves)  10  large  grades  also  sell — all  fresh  by  sale  date) 
Bangs  Certified — T.B.  Accredited — Calfhood  Vaccinated 
—Inspected  by  Veterinarian 

You  will  want  to  attend  the  dispersal  of  this  fin? 
herd  on  Thursday,  November  13.  The  54  cows  in  milk 
are  nearly  all  fall  freshening  cows  and  practically  all 
by  popular  Canadian  Sires.  You  will  find  daughters  of 
Lonelm  Texal  Highcroft  (EX),  Bond  Haven  Rag  Apple 
Maple  (V.G.)  and  Browns  Master  Darky  (EX),  Bond 
Haven  Rag  Apple  Maple  (V.G.)  and  Browns  Master 
Darky  (EX).  All  of  the  young  cattle  are  by  a  son  of 
Carnation  Homestead  Revelation  (EX-GM). 

Several  Items  of  Farm  Machinery  sell  at  11:00  A.M. 
Philip  Iglehart,  Owner 

Raymond  Weber,  Supt.  Oliver  Barker,  Herdsman 

HARRIS  WILCOX  Phone  146  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 
Sale  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

Members  State  &  National  Auctioneers  Assoc. 
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WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  —  ANTIQUE  AUTO,  also  parts 

Duryee,  4350  165  St.,  Flushing,  New  York. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

SNOWSHOES  —  FINEST  HANDMADE  quality 

SI 5. 00 — $25.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  circular 
free  Anderson  &  Sons.  Cumberland  Ctr..  Maine 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

RUG  STRIPS  100%  wool  flannels,  high  pastels, 
white;  samples  25h.  McGarry,  Tyngsboro,  Mass. 

FREE  SALE  CATALOG!  Less  than  wholesale 

prices  on  hundreds  of  everyday  items,  toys, 
giftware!  Jir  Specialties,  RD  3.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

NEW  RUG — GARMENT  WOOLS.  500,  $1.00  lb. 

Also  $1.50,  $2.00.  $2.50  yd..  60”  wide.  Samples 
250.  Rug-ery,  Gilmanton,  N.  H. 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De 

tails  free  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  22.  Calif. 

LET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  for 

you  Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkir  5.  Buffalo  10.  N.  Y 

IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS  made  spe 

cifically  for  tatting.  Full  10 V  size,  white  only 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  E.  &  S 
Sales  Dept  A  P  O  Box  417  New  Haven  Conn 

MEN’S  BRIEFS  AND  TEE  shirts.  Dacron  rein 

forced  collars,  combed  yarn,  processed  minimum 
shrinkage,  white  Small,  medium,  large,  extra 
large.  Mixed  sizes  in  either.  $6.95  dozen.  Post 
paid.  Check  or  money  order  E.  Mathers 
Stafford,  N.  Y. 

FREE— BIG  NEW  WHOLESALE  Catalog!  Up  to 

50%  saving  for  you,  family,  friends  on  na 
tionally-known  gifts,  jewelry,  toys,  appliances. 
Christmas  cards,  etc.  Also  make  money  selling 
part  time!  Write-  Evergreen  Studios.  Box  846  R 
Chicago  42.  Ill. 

GRANGE  WOMEN,  CHURCHES.  Sunday  School 

classes.  PTA’s.  Cub  Scout  mothers,  auxiliaries, 
any  organization  needing  money  sell  beautiful 
nvlon  handbags  and  other  items.  Make  excellent 
gifts.  Write  S.  J.  Phillips,  24  S.  Second  St.. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  details.. 

RUG  HOOKERS  —  LARGE  6”xll”  white  wool 

swatches.  10  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Colonial  Rem¬ 
nants.  Manchester.  Conn. 

FREE  VITAMIN  CATALOGUE  —  Quality  cap¬ 

sules.  potent  formulas  for  better,  healthier  liv¬ 
ing.  Feel  younger — more  vigorous.  Buy  direct- 
save!  Vitacenter.  Drawer  2318-AA,  Detroit  31. 

GIFT  FOR  DAD!  Newest  Noreleo  electric  shaver. 
Quietest,  easiest  shave  ever!  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed!  $14.95  postpaid.  Stone  Company,  B232. 
Bath.  Maine. 

BEAUTIFUL  GENUINE  Southseas  green  cats- 

eve  on  GF  pendant  chain  $1.50  PP  .  .  .  list  of 
thirty  additional  real  stone  jewelry  items  in¬ 
cluded.  Retail,  wholesale.  Avery,  332  Columbia 
Blvd.,  Woodridge.  N.  J. 

CHAIR  CANE  SUFFICIENT  to  cane  one  seat; 

illustrated  instructions.  $2.00.  Please  send  sample 
or  hole  size.  Livingston’s,  Van  Rensselaer  Boule¬ 
vard,  Albany  4,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS.  Chapters,  etc.,  raisf 

money  easily.  Sell  handloomed  nylon  handbags 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  used  exclusively.  Investment  not  required 
Josephine  Gareau.  Route  7.  Sevierville.  Tenn. 

PECAN  NUTMEATS,  Fruitcake,  country  cheese. 

nylons,  handbags,  rugs,  watches,  typewriters, 
wholesale.  Simms,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

Nov.  10-19 — National  Grange  Meet¬ 
ing,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Nov.  16-20 — 42nd  Annual  Convention 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 
Boston,  Mass. 

November  20-21— Farm  Bureau,  Far 
Hills  Inn,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  3 — International  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition,  Chicago. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  4 — National  4-H  Club 
Congress,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  2 — -American  Angus  Assoc,  an¬ 
nual  meeting  and  banquet.  Palmer 
House,  Chicago. 

Dec.  8-11 — Fiftieth  Anniversary  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Vegetable  Growers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jan.  7-9,  1959 — 13th  Annual  Meeting 
Northeastern  Weed  Control  Conference, 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  12-15  —  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  annual  meeting, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Jan.  12-16  —  Annual  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show,  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  20-23 — N.  Y.  S.  Horticultural 
Society  and  State  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  and  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  Annual  Meetings — Syracuse,  N.Y. 


REFILLS  24  *1 


Bras^ Refills  39oE^ue 

TO  FIT  EVERY  RETRACTABLE 
PEN  MADE,  INCLUDING: 

‘Scripto”  “Eversharp”  “Paper 
Mate’’  “Waterman”. Over 200 
others(except  Parker  Jotter) 


15  for  $1 


One  make  per 
$1  order. 
Choice- of  Red. 
Blue,  Black 
Green  or 
Brown  Ink. 


(79c 

Value 

Each) 


Retractable 

PENS 

10  for  $1 
Choice  of  Red, 
Blue,  Black  or  Green  Ink! 

Add  10c  shipping  charge.  Money  back 
guar.  Quantity  and  imprint  prices  on  request. 
Gold  Foil  Boxes  for  Gift  Packing,  4c  Each 

BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS 

Dept.  84-MI  5,  86-24  Parson  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 


EYE  GLASSES  by  MAIL  As  low  as  sl« 


WRITE  for  FREE 
CATALOG  with  14 
LENS  SAMPLE  CARD 

Thousands  of 
Customers 
Est.  1939 


QUALITY  READING  —  or  BIFOCAL  GLASSES  for  FAR  and  NEAR 
Recommended  for  folks  approximately 
40  years  or  older  who  cio  not  have  astig¬ 
matism  or  disease  of  the  eye,  and  who 
have  difficulty  reading  or  seeing  far. 
ADVANCE  SPECTACLE- CO.  Inc.,  Dept.  033 
537  So.  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO  5,  ILLINOIS 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

NEW  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS  FOR  U/L  MASTER 
LABEL 

Phone  or  write  for  Literature  and  Estimates 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC.  Dept.  AA 

127  NO.  LAKE  AVENUE  ALBANY.  N.  Y.  4-4149 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST _ 

FREE  DISCOUNT  CATALOG.  Save  up  to  50% 

on  gifts,  jewelry,  tableware,  appliances,  books, 
novelties,  dinnerware  etc.  Kiah  Company,  Dept. 
A  10.  Woodruff  Rd.  7,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 

WISCONSIN  NATURAL  .  CHEESE.  Wonderful 
Christmas  gifts.  Send  for  price  list  delivered  your 
Post  Office.  The  Cheese  Colony,  Barneveld.  Wis. 
XMAS  OR  PASTEL  RIBBON  remnants,  100 
yards  $1.10  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 
Whitman,  Mass. 

SWITCHES  S2,  BABY  BOOTEES  500.  Eva  Mack, 
Union  Springs,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

COMPLETE  LIGHTNING  ROD- SERVICE.  De- 

signed  for  you.  Underwriters  Laboratories  ap-- 
proved.  Free  inspection.  Free  survey  and  esti¬ 
mates.  Morse-Collins,  Inc..  148-H  Coddington 
Road,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Phone  4-0445. 

RUBBER  STAMP— UP  TO  3  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature  Champlain  Industries  Grand  Isle  2 
Vermont 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  SI. 00  year.  20c 
copy.  Log  Cabin  Life.  Old  Forge  16  N.  Y. 

CIDER  MILL  SUPPLIES  only.  Press  and  filter 
cloth,  miscellaneous  supplies.  Oldwitchcn  Farms, 
Inc..  R.D.,  Califon,  New  Jersey. 

CUPPER  BLADES  S  HARP  E  N  ED:  24  Hour 
service.  12  years  experience.  Every  set  tested. 
Mail  blades  and  $1.00  per  set.  New  blades,  new 
clippers.  Clippers  repaired.  Lawrence  B.  DuMund, 
Walton.  N.  Y. _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices 
free.  Cassel.  65  Cottage.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 
STOP  PAYING  HIGH  PRICES  for  eyeglasses. 
Buy  them  direct  from  us  and  save  up  to  65 ‘So. 
Ground  to  your  Doctor’s  prescription.  Money 
hack  guarantee.  Frames  $3  and  up.  Lenses  S3 
each  and  up.  Get  smart  and  write  for  our  prices. 
Foster  Optical  Co.,  629  Main,  Evansville,  Ind. 

“FUL-VU”  AMAZING  eyeglass  cleaner!  Eye¬ 

glasses  stay  free  of  steaming,  fogging,  dirt,  dust. 
One  application  lasts  for  .days.  Trial  tube  (3 
months  supply)  only  $1.00.  Cleworth:  64  Tyler 
Park,  Lowell,  Mass. _ _ 

DOXT  FEED’  SPARROWS.  Mafce  j  our  own  trap 

and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy  Vail, 
La  Grange  42,  Indiana. 


Gerald  Burr  of  Houghton,  N.  Y.,  Says , 

44 My  Herd  Produced 


518  lbs.  fat 
the  NY  ABC  way 

518  Lbs.  ^ 


1945  -  1957 


In  13  years 

of  using  NYABC  sires, 

the  average  fat  level 

in  Burr's  herd 

has  risen 

to  518  lbs. 

• 


A  portion  of  the  Burr  herd  which 
contributed  to  the  518  lb.  Herd  average. 


Burr  likes  NYABC  service  for  his  herd  because  it : 
Is  convenient 
Is  safe 

Lessens  danger  from  disease 


And  he  believes  it  has: 


Contributed  to  keeping 
good  type  in  his  herd 

In  addition,  through  quality  roughage  and 
careful  management.  Burr  last  year  averaged  a 
per-cow  income  of  $596;  feed  costs  of  $2 15- 
leaving  $381  per  cow  over  feed  costs. 

It's  no  wonder  Gerald  Burr  agrees  there's 

MORE  PAY  THE  NYABC  WAY 

New  York 
Artificial  Breeders9 

Cooperative ,  Inc . 

P.  O.  Box  528-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 
^ -  " 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night’s  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


MANLEY  S.  MORRISON  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 
SAT.  NOV.  15th  -  LYNDONVILLE,  N.  Y. 

1:30  P.M. 

This  dispersal  will  be  held  at  the  farm  on 
Ward  Rd.,  2'/2  miles  east  of  Lyndonville, 
N.  Y.  46  miles  west  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

30  day  T.B.  and  Blood  test  —  Calfhood  Vaccinated — 
T.  B.  Accredited 

60  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  60 

(26  Brood  cows — 13  Open  heifers — 8  bred  heifers — 5  bulls 
— 9  steer  calves) 

For  over  20  years,  one  of  Western  New  York’s  finest 
Farmer-Breeder  Angus  herds.  Y~ou  will  find  an  ex¬ 
cellent  selection  of  cows  and  heifers  with  popular  pedi¬ 
grees.  Two  choice  herd  sires  sell,  one  sired  by  Ankonian 
3212,  son  of  Eileenmere  1032:  the  other  by  a  son  of 
Ankonian  3212.  Both  grand-sires  former  Grand  Cham¬ 
pions.  Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  you  to 
establish  yourself  in  the  Angus  business  with  choice 
breeding  stock. 

Manley  S.  Morrison,  Owner 
Lyndonville,  N.  Y.  Phone  5641 

HARRIS  WILCOX  Phone  146  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 
Sale  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

Members  State  &  National  Auctioneers  Assoc. 


SECOND  CANANDAIGUA  CLASSIC 
And  12th  Canandaigua  Sale 
Thurs.— Nov.  20th— 1 1  A.M.  Sharp 

At  the  Ontario  County  -  Fairgrounds, 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

110  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  110 

(Featured  will  be  approximately  40  choice 
animals  selling  in  the  Classic  at  1 1  A.M.)  30 
day  T.B.  &  Blood  test— Calfhood  Vaccinated 
T.B.  Accredited.  A  large  percentage  of  these 
animals  will  be  eligible  for  interstate  —  Vet. 
Inspected. 

You  should  make  every  effort  to  attend  this  year's 
feature  Classic  Sale  which  includes  such  highlights  as 
Service  age  sons  of  Skokie  Sensation,  Lauxmont  Ad¬ 
miral  Lucifer,  Baker  Farm  Dunwood  Pride  and 
Meadow  Springs  Follow  on  Laird.  You  won’t  want  to 
miss  the  “Aristocrat”  daughter  from  605#  V.  G.  Dam. 
a  V.G. -86  “DEAN”  daughter  with  629F,  the  two  year 
old  daughter  of  Hallcrest  Dunloggin  Sally  (1957  Jr.  All- 
American  3  yr.),  a  502#  daug.  of  Amcona  Dictator 
Model,  two  daughters  of  Sovereign  Cochran,  a  Lyon 
Brook  Wallie  Queen  from  a  521#  daughter  of  Pros¬ 
pector  and  several  equally  sensational  selections.  10 
young  herd  sires  sell  in  addition  to  over  100  females, 
mostly  fresh  or  close-up.  A  large  selection  of  heifer 
calves  will  also  sell. 

Sale  in  Pavilion  Lunch  Available 
Trucking  Arranged 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  Phone  146 
Sale  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

Members  State  &  National  Auctioneers  Ass'n. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 

Prices  6x8  @  $3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


CHAMPION-BERGER 

ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

Throws  Snow  50  to  70  Feet 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Any¬ 
one  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


(706)  18 
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OR  THANKSGIVING  this 
year,  why  not  let  an  elegant 
pork  crown  roast,  or  a  plump, 
sweet  flavored,  tender  goose, 
or  a  pair  of  golden  brown, 
meaty  ducklings,  be  the  main  attrac¬ 
tion  for  your  festive  meal?  Any  one  of 
these  served  up  on  an  attractive  plat¬ 
ter,  gay  with  colorful  garnishes,  will 
do  both  you  and  the  holiday  proud. 
Here  are  easy-to-follow  directions  for 
each  of .  these  festive  dishes: 

Pork  Crown  Roast 

Two  or  three  pork  loins  of  7  ribs 
each  are  needed  for  a  crown  roast. 
Your  meat  retailer  will  prepare  such 
a  crown  for  you,  but  if  you  have  your 
own  frozen  pork  loins,  you  niay  wish 
to  try  your  hand  at  fashioning  a  crown 
yourself. 

To  make  a  crown  roast,  defrost  the 
loins  and  remove  the  backbone  from 
each  loin.  Then  cut  the  meat  away 
from  the  rib  bones  for  about  one  inch 
(this  is  known  as  “Frenching”).  Next 
shape  the  loins  into  a  circle  with  the 
meaty  parts  inside,  and  secure  the 
ends  with  a  large  needle  and  string  to 
hold  them  securely  during  roasting  and 
carving.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Place  the  crown  roast,  rib  ends  down, 
on  a  rack  in  an  open  roasting  pan.  Do 
not  add  water  and  do  not  cover.  Place 
pan  in  a  preheated  moderate  oven 
(325°  to  350°)  and  roast  for  one  hour. 
Remove  from  the  oven  and  invert  the 
roast  so  that  the  rib  ends  are  up.  Fill 
the  center  with  your  favorite  stuffing. 
Or,  if  you  wish,  cook  the  roast  plain 
and  fill  the  center  at  serving  time  with 
mashed  potatoes. 

To  prevent  the  rib  ends  from  becom¬ 
ing  too  brown,  cover  each  with  a 
square  of  bread,  or  a  piece  of  bacon  or 
salt  pork,  or.  a  piece  of  aluminum  foil. 
If  you  have  a  roast  meat  thermometer, 
insert  it  into  the  thickest  part  of  the 
meat,  being  careful  that  it  does  not 
rest  in  fat  or  bone.  Continue  roasting 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registers  185°.  Pork  must  be 
cooked  to  the  well  done  stage.  Allow  40 
to  45  minutes  per  pound  for  roasting. 

Place  roast  on  serving  platter,  gar¬ 
nish  with  spiced  crabapples,  preserved 
kumquats,  orange  shells  filled  with 
cranberry  jelly,  or  minted  pears  colored 
green.  Paper  frills  (you  can  buy  them 
from  '  your  butcher  or  at  a  novelty 
store)  or  small  cooked  onions  may  be 
placed  on  rib  ends.  Three  loins  serve 
10  to  12. 

Roast  Goose 

Today’s  goose  is  very  different  from 
its  ancestors.  It  has  been  bred  to  give 
more  meat  and  more  tender  meat,'  bet¬ 
ter  flavor,  and  much  less  fat.  Cookery 
methods  for  goose  have  also  improved. 
Although  you  may  choose  between  the 
tender-meated  younger  goose  of  either 
sex  and  the  less  tender-meated  mature 
goose,  the  younger,  better  quality  bird 
is  desirable  for  roasting. 

My  friend,  Mrs.  Milton  Royce  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  found  stewing  a  good 
method  of  cooking  the  more  mature 
goose.  Preferred  sizes  run  from!  the 
family  size  of  4  pounds  to  the  holiday 
size  of  14  pounds.  Allow  about  1  pound, 
ready-to-cook  weight,  per  person.  If 
you  choose  a  frozen  product,  keep  it 
frozen  until  ready  to  use,  allowing  suf¬ 
ficient  time  for  it  to  defrost. 

You  may  stuff  goose  or  not  as  you 
wish.  If  you  do  stuff  it,  choose  a  dress¬ 
ing  with  little  or  no  fat,  as  goose  is 
rich  in  drippings.  Celery,  onion,  apple, 
cranberry,  dried  fruit  stuffings,  mashed 
potatoes  (keep  on  the  dry  side  and 
herb  flavored),  and  even  sauei’kraut 


are  liked  by  some.  If  you  do  stuff, 
truss  as  for  any  other  bird.  You  may 
wish  to  roast  unstuffed  and  heat  the 
stuffing  in  a  separate  casserole. 

If  the  bird  is  very  fat,  you  may  par¬ 
boil  it  for  20  minutes,  then  stuff  or  not, 
and  roast.  Or,  if  you  have  a  big  pres¬ 
sure  canner,  place  goose  on  the  rack, 
and  follow  manufacturer’s  directions 
for  amount  of  water  and  pressure,  but 
cook  only  one-half  of  the  cooking  time 
suggested  by  manufacturer.  Remove 
goose  from  cooker,  and  then  finish 
cooking  by  roasting,  stuffed  or  un¬ 
stuffed,  allowing  15  minutes  per  pound. 

To  roast  goose,  place  it  breast  side 
down  on  a  rack  in  a  shallow  roasting 
pan  and  roast  in  a  moderate  oven 
(325°).  Do  not  grease  the  bird,  do  not 
cover  with  cheesecloth  or  foil,  and  do 
not  cover  the  pan.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  baste.  Spoon  or  siphon  off  fat  as  it 
accumulates  to  keep  the  juice  color 
light. 

When  cooking  time  is  %  over,  turn 
goose  breast  side  up.  If  bird  is  very  fat, 
prick  skin  lightly  after  roasting  1  hour. 
To  avoid  spattering, 
goose  may  be  placed  on 
rack  in  brown  paper 
bag  with  9  to  10  pencil 
holes  in  the  bottom. 

Roast  as  follows: 

6  to  8-pound  goose,  3 
to  3(4  hours. 

8  to  10-pound  goose, 

31/2  to  3%  hours. 

10  to  12-pound  goose, 

3%  to  4(4  hours. 

12  to  14-pound  goose, 

4  to  4%  hours. 

The  bird  is  done  when 
drumsticks  twist  out  of 
leg  joint  and  leg  meat 
feels  soft  to  touch.  Re¬ 
move  to  platter  and  gar¬ 
nish  with  slices  of  grape¬ 
fruit  and  parsley. 

Roast  Duckling 

Ducklings  are  available  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  ready-to-cook  (plucked,  cleaned, 
and  pinfeathered),  packaged,  quick 
frozen,  or  fresh  ice  chilled.  Allow  1  to 
1(4  pounds  of  duckling  per  person. 
Duck,  like  goose,  may  be  cooked 
stuffed  or  unstuffed.  If  stuffed,  a  sav¬ 
ory,  tart  fruit  stuffing  is  preferred. 

In  place  of  stuffing,  cavities  may  be 


filled  with  cored,  quartered  cooking 
apples  or  oranges  or  halved  onions,  or 
tiny  canned  onions,  or  stalks  of  celery 
which  are  then  usually  discarded. 
Stuffing  is  baked  in  a  separate  casser¬ 
ole.  If  frozen,  keep  frozen  until  ready 
to  use,  allowing  sufficient  time  for  de¬ 
frosting.  It  is  not  necessary  to  truss 
ducklings. 

To  roast  ducklings,  plape  on  rack  in 


HOW  TO  MAKE 
THE  CROWN 

1. Take  two  pork  loins  of  7 
ribs  each.  Use  three  for 
larger  crown. 

2.  Remove  backbone  from 
loins. 

3.  Cut  away  meat  from  ends 
of  rib  bones,  as  in  upper 
picture  at  left. 

4.  Shape  the  two  (or  three) 
loins  into  a  circle,  with 
meaty  parts  inside,  and 
secure  ends  together  with 
a  large  needle  and  string. 
See  lower  picture  at  left. 

v> 

— Photos:  National  Livestock  &  Meat  Board 


Let  this  elegant  pork  crown  roast  reign 
as  the  star  attraction  at  your  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  dinner!  See  directions  on  this 
page. 

— Photo:  National  Livestock  &  Meat  Board 


A  pair  of  golden  brown,  meaty  ducklings 
are  another  festive  dish  for  holiday  time. 

— Photo:  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board 

shallow  roasting  pan,  breast  side  down. 
Roast  in  a  preheated  moderate  oven 
(325°),  allowing  about  30  minutes  per 
pound.  Do  not  brush  with  fat,  do  not 
cover  with  cheesecloth  or  foil,  and  do 
not  add  water.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
baste.  When  half  of  cooking  time  is 
over,  turn  ducklings  breast  up  and  com¬ 
plete  roasting.  Spoon  or  siphon  off  fat 
as  it  accumulates.  When  done,  the 
drumstick  will  move  easily  and  the 
meat  of  thickest  part  of  drumstick  will 
pierce  easily  with  a  fork.  Roast  as 
follows: 

3  to  4-pound  duckling,  2(4  to  2% 
hours. 

.  4  to  5-pound  duckling,  2%  to  3  hours. 

If  you  like  a  sh'ine  on  the  finished 
duckling,  brush  with  a  honey  glaze  of 
2  tablespoons  honey  and  1  teaspoon  kit¬ 
chen  bouquet  20  to  30  minutes  before 
end  of  cooking  time;  or  for  a  nice 
glaze,  spread  with  orange  marmalade 
30  minutes  before  cooking  time  is  up. 

Remove  to  platter  and  garnish  with 
orange  slices.  Make  a  gravy  from  well 
skimmed  drippings,  using  part  broth 
from  giblets  and  part  orange  juice.  Cut 
oranges  in  slices  and  fasten  3  or  4  to¬ 
gether  with  toothpick.  Cut  off  a  por¬ 
tion  so  they  will  stand  upright  on  plat¬ 
ter.  Place  a  maraschino  cherry  on  tip 
of  toothpick  on  outside  of  orange 
mounds. 

For  a  crispy  skin,  place  roasted  duck 
under  broiler  for  5  to  10  minutes. 

FRUIT  STUFFING  FOR  DUCKLING 

6  cooked,  dried  prunes,  diced 
6  cooked,  dried  apricots,  diced 
2  oranges,  sectioned  and  chopped 

f2  to  1  cup  coarsely  chopped  pecan 
meats 

4  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 
1  egg,  slightly  beaten 

Combine  fruits,  pecans,  and  bread 
crumbs.  Mix  lightly  ^.nd  add  beaten 
egg.  Sufficient  for  a  large  duckling. 
Stuff  bird  lightly. 
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Patterns  for 


HOLIDAY  sewing 


8821  .  •  •  Pleated  jumper  has  high-rise  suspend¬ 
er  top  and  tabbed  waistline.  Contrasting  over¬ 
blouse  is  tabbed  and  trimmed  to  match.  Combine 
wool  jersey  and  plaid  wool  flannel  for  this  smart 
little  ensemble,  or  choose  contrasting  cottons  or 
synthetics.  Printed  pattern  in  girls’  sizes  2-12.  50? 


8336  . . .  A  must  for  your  holiday  entertaining; 
they  make  wonderful  gifts  too  . . .  Quick  'N  Easy 
aprons.  One,  a  coverall  style  with  scoop  neckline 
and  bound  edges,  the  other,  party  styled  with 
rick  rack  trim  and  ribbon  sash.  Try  them  in 
sheers,  chintz  or  cotton.  Printed  pattern  in  one 
size  only.  35 ? 


8806  . . .  Patterned  to  put  you  in  a  party  mood. 
This  graceful  silhouette  is  created  by  a  scarf- 
draped  collar  and  soft  gored  skirt.  Make  it  in 
silks,  crepes  or  synthetics.  Printed  pattern  in 
Misses’  sizes  14-20,  Women’s  40-44.  50? 


8836  . . .  Step-in  sheath  with  slenderizing  V 
neckline,  softened  by  a  bloused  bodice  and  skirt 
front  gathers.  Contrast  trim  at  neck  and  sleeves. 
For  crepes,  silks,  or  sheer  wools  to  take  you  from 
afternoon  through  evening  in  the  best  of  style 
Printed  pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  14-20.  Women’s 
40-44.  50<£ 


8836— 50£  Li-U 
Misses’  14-20 
Women’s  40-44 


Misses’  14-20 
Women’s  40-44 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  size-arid  numbers  clearly.  Enclose 
total  amount  of  patterns  and  send  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE 
c/o  The  Butterick  Company,  Inc. 

161  Sixth  Avenue, 

New  York  13,  New  York 

Patterns  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  by  first  class  mail. 


If  Railroads  did  not 
exist— the  U.S.  would 

i  •*', ‘  ♦  .  .  - 

have  to  invent  them ! 

From  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Canton  {Ohio)  REPOSITORY 


SUPPOSE  that  everybody  in  the  United  States  were  to  learn 
for  the  first  time  about  a  marvelous  method  of  transportation 
called  a  railroad. 

The  idea  would  be  sensational. 

High-speed  tractors  running  on  steel  rails  laid  on  privately- 
owned  rights-of-way,  with  minimum  curves  and  grades,  would 
be  capable  of  pulling  long  processions  of  trailers  full  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Imagine! 

Trains  of  trailers  would  be  kept  rolling  day  in  and  day  out 
until  they  reached  their  destinations.  They  would  be  shuttled 
into  and  out  of  vast  marshaling  yards,  where  the  trailers  would 
be  grouped  in  the  right  combinations.  Of  all  things! 

Everything  connected  with  the  procedure,  moreover,  would 
be  subject  to  taxation.  It  would  be  expected  to  pay  for  itself. 

What  a  switch  that  would  be! 

The  high-speed  tractors  on  their  twin  ribbons  of  steel  could 
even  haul  human  beings,  in  addition  to  freight.  If  necessary, 
the  human  beings  could  be  bedded  down  and  hauled  from  one 
place  to  another  in  special  cars  with  comfortable  seats  and  all 
the  comforts  of  home.* 

It  would  be  an  absolutely  revolutionary  idea — railroading.  Pro¬ 
vided  it  had  just  been  invented,  that  is. 

All  the  progressives  and  the  folks  who  try  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  get  new  ideas  off.  the  ground  would  be  ioo  per  cent  for  it. 

All  the  politicians  and  administrators  would  be  ioo  per  cent  for  it. 

As  for  the  militarists  and  hard-headed  security  planners,  they 
would  be  150  per  cent  for  it,  because  it  would  represent  a  mode  of 
transportation  more  dependable  for  long-haul  movement  of  heavy 
cargo  than  anything  ever  dreamed  of  heretofore. 

The  whole  country  would  welcome  the  useful  stranger  with 
open  arms  and  be  alert  for  opportunities  to  give  it  a  boost. 

Cities  and  counties  would  tumble  over  one  another  to  build 
things  for  it  and  to  make  free  land  available  for  its  terminals. 

Politicians  would  get  into  higher  mathematics  to  subsidize  it 
with  financial  gimmicks. 

Nothing  would  be  too  good  for  the  railroads  if  the  idea  of  trans¬ 
porting  things  on  steel  rails  were  brand  new.  .  .  . 

All  railroads  want  is  a  chance  to  be  as  good  as  they  know  how  to 
be  if  they  are  unshackled — set  free  from  regulations  that  were 
designed  to  curb  them  when  they  were  new  and  threatening  to 
abuse  a  monopoly  in  high-speed,  straight-line  transportation. 

Railroads  should  be  born  again. 

That  is  what  would  have  to  happen  if  they  went  out  of  existence. 

If  they  did  not  exist,  the  United  States  would  have  to  invent 
them.  ... 

\  » 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON,  D.  G 


says  "Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  -  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


Build  only  one  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  an 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burn! 
clean  ,  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are  as 
sured  of  safe,  'round-the-clock  heat  at 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See  youi 
Ashley  dealer  today. 

Only  */?§ffIEY  Offers 
These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Patented  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors 
Dealerships  Available  in  Some  Areas 


nijiL 


s  \/> 


— ■ — ^  SEE  PROOF 

Of  This  Performance 
At  Your  Dealers 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 

Over  3,000  Sold  From  One  City.  Available  in  15 
Models— 15  Prices.  We  Prepay  Freight. 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  z-18,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


ALL  READY 
IN  TIME 
FOR 


E.R. EASTMAN’S 
great  new  novel 


diydune 


A  story  of  young  newlyweds, 
separated  by  World  War  II,  in 
which  Ed  Eastman  demonstrates 
— perhaps  better  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  —  his  "sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  human  frailty,  am¬ 
bition,  loyalty  and  courage. 

You’ll  laugb,  you’ll  cry  a  little 
and  you’ll  love 

“Hostages  to  Fortune” 


HURRY! 

The  supply  is  limited  .  .  .  use 
the  coupon  to  order  today. 


American  Agriculturist, 
Department  E, 

Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  New  York 


n 


Enclosed  is  .  for  .  copies 

of  "Hostages  to  Fortune",  249  pp. 
at  $3.50  per  copy  postpaid.  Mail  to: 


Name 


St.  or  R.  D. 


City  &  State 


Pic 


Please  print 


-  J 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  tile  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Easy 

to 

Make 

GIFTS 

USE  COUPON 
BELOW  TO 
ORDER 


PC-9606.  Crochet  this  sparkling  ang 
and  the  Christmas  tree  for  clever  hoi 
day  decorations.  They  are  charmir 
and,  in  addition,  each  will  camoi 
flage  a  gift  bottle  in  a  most  une; 
pected  way!  Easy  to  make.  Direction 
4  cents. 


HANDKERCHIEF  EDGINGS  S-665. 
There's  no  more  welcome  gift  than 
lovely,  hand-worked  accessories.  Here 
is  a  festive  collection  of  six  handker¬ 
chief  edgings.  Directions,  4  cents. 

PILLOW  CASE  EDGING  AND  INSERTION 
PC— 9628.  What  could  be  a  lovelier 
gift  than  delicately  edged  bedroom 
linens?  This  stately  filet  pattern  is 
easy  to  crochet,  long-wearing,  and 
easy  to  launder.  Directions,  4  cents. 


GLAMOROUS  SWEATER  PK-9895.  Hand- 
knitted  styles  are  always  the  height  of 
fashion  .  .  .  and  here's  a  scoop-necked 
creation  that's  sure  to  win  applause  on 
any  occasion.  Straight  stockinette  knitting, 
trimmed  with  beads  or  lace.  Simple  to 
make.  Directions,  4  cents.  A 


4 

PUSSY  CAT  C-324.  One  of  the  cutest,  cu< 
dliest  toys  a  child  could  have— Perky  tit 
Pussy  Cat,  crocheted  from  knittinj 
worsted.  It's  done  in  pink  and  white,  wi^ 
scraps  of  felt  for  the  eyes,  nose  art 
mouth  and  gold  thread  for  whiskers.  D 
rections,  4  cents.. 


American  Agriculturist  Needlework  De»t. 

10  North  Cherry  Street 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Please  send  directions  for  making  these  patterns  (check  ones  wanted) 

Sweater  PK-9895 -  Handkerchief  Edgings  S-665 - 

Pillow  Case  PC-9628 -  Cat  C-324 -  Tree  and  Angel  PC-9606 

I  am  enclosing - cents  (4c  for  each  pattern  wanted,  cash  or  stamps) 

Name _  — 

Address  .  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Pl6ase  print  or  write  plainly 
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Grange  Master  Defends  Small 
Farmers:  Urges  Legislation 


VER  A  thousand  Grangers  at¬ 
tended  the  86th  annual  session 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
at  Saratoga  Springs  the  week 
of  October  20. 

In  his  annual  address,  State  Master 
Leland  Smith  of  Brasher  Falls  called 
for  a  cut  in  welfare  costs,  saying  that 
plenty  of  our  tax  load  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  welfare  and  especially  to  its 
abuses.  “In  too  many  instances,”  he 
said,  “it’s  a  small-time  political  racket. 
In  some  cases  it  is  just  plain  laziness.” 

Here  are  other  pertinent  quotes  from 
the  State  Master’s  talk: 

“Literally  thousands  of  communities 
have  better  schools,  better  roads,  bet¬ 
ter  telephone  and  power  services,  bet¬ 
ter  marketing  and  service  cooperatives, 
soil  districts,  firefighting  equipment 
hospitals  and  blood  banks  because  of 
leadership  of  the  Grange.  .  .  . 

“We  hear  entirely  too  much  talk 
about  getting  rid  of  the  so-called  in¬ 
efficient  farmer,  of  consolidating  his 
land  with  someone  else.  True  it  is  that 
the  small  farmer,  so-called,  perhaps 
cannot  have  all  of  the  high  powered 
machinery,  six-row  cultivators,  large 
combines  and  such,  but  does  that  mean 
he  cannot  use  his  ingenuity  and  perhaps 
shift  the  crops  that  have  been  grown 
on  that  farm  to  different  ones  which 
do  not  need  such  powerful  equipment? 

“Organizations  who  firmly  believe 
that  they  are  right  combined  this  past 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

The  most  I  can  do  for  my  friend 
is  simply  to  be  his  friend. — H.  D. 
Thoreau 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

winter  to  obtain  a  veto  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Grange’s  attempts  to  have  right- 
to-work  laws  put  into  effect,  which  law 
included  the  amendment  to  the  Child 
Labor  Act  to  permit  young  people  to 
earn  a  few  dollars  when  not  in  school, 
as  well  as  keep  them  busy  so  that,  to 
some  extent,  the  problem  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  might  be  helped  .  .  . 

“Some  more  corrective  legislation  is 
needed  this  winter  to  amend  the  law  re¬ 
quiring  all  people  who  drive  a  commer¬ 
cial  vehicle  to  have  a  chauffeur’s 
license,  as  well  as  corrective  legislation 
regarding  turn  signals  on  all  farm 
equipment.  .  . 

National  Master  Herschel  D.  New¬ 
som  also  addressed  the  meeting.  Speak¬ 
ing  on  plans  for  the  future,  he  said: 
“We  must  continue  to  concern  ourselves 
with  the  welfare  of  all  farmers,  and  all 
of  rural  America.  We  cannot  limit  our 
interest  to  the  ‘agri-business’  type 
farmer  who  accounts  for  some  90%  of 
our  total  agricultural  production. 

“We  will  continue  to  encourage  effi¬ 
ciency  of  agricultural  production,  be¬ 
cause  we  realize  that  efficiency  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  success  in  any  business.  Simple 
low  cost  production,  however,  will  not 
solve  all  the  problems  facing  farmers 
and  rural  America  today  .  .  . 

“We  realize  that  migration  from  the 
farm  is  necessary  and  even  desirable, 
but  don’t  agree  that  those  leaving 
should  be  forced  off  the  farm  through 
programs  which  offer  protection  to 
others  while  leaving  them  ‘free  to  shift 
for  themselves.’ 

“Participation  in  the  National  Com¬ 
munity  Service  Contest,”  said  Master 
Newsom,  “has  increased  from  1,359 
Granges  in  1948  to  almost  5,000  this 
year.  Last  year,  over  280,000  Grange 
members  contributed  better  than  five 
million  man-hours  to  community-service 
projects  affecting  the  welfare  of  their 
local  communities. 

“Among  the  hundreds  of  projects  an¬ 
nually  involved  in  this  contest  arc  those 


dealing  with  community  health  pro¬ 
grams,  livestock  disease  control,  child 
welfare,  civil  defense,  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  construction  of  com¬ 
munity  centers,  rural  road  construction 
or  improvement,  R.F.D.  mail  service, 
rural  telephones,  rural  electrification, 
safety,  schools,  youth  activities,  com¬ 
munity  parks,  recreation  areas  and 
many  others  which  make  the  communi¬ 
ties  involved  better  places  to  live.” 

Resolutions: 

By  resolution  the  Grange  opposed: 

Any  plan  for  Federal  health  inspec¬ 
tion  of  milk. 

The  proposed  Federal  dam  in  the  Al¬ 
legany  River  at  Kinzua,  Penna. 

Continued  Federal  budget  deficits, 
and  supported  efforts  to  reduce  Federal 
spending. 

Any  further  grouping  of  centralized 
school  interests. 

Compulsory  unionization  of  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  or  producers. 

The  Grange  expressed  dissatisfaction 
at  the  reduction  of  price  supports  on 
dairy  products  last  April  and  asked  for 
a  legislative  investigation  of  the  State 
Education  Department.  The  resolution 
was  not  recommended  by  the  Grange 
Committee  on  Education,  but  was 
brought  on  the  floor  and  passed.  It 
asked  for  a  change  in  the  law  to  make 
decisions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  subject  to  review  in  the  courts. 

The  Grange  also  urged  voters  to  re¬ 
ject  at  the  polls  the  amendment  and 
propositions  which  would  have  expand¬ 
ed  the  State’s  housing  program. 

Favored  by  Grange  resolution  were: 

Right-to-work  legislation,  pointing 
out  that  American  citizens  are  now 
compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  unions  in 
order  to  secure  and  hold  a  job. 

An  open  season  of  three  weeks  on 
deer  in  Westchester  and  Putnam  coun¬ 
ties,  in  addition  to  the  present  bow 
and  arrow  season. 

Legislation  to  place  two-way  radios 
in  all  New  York  State  game  protectors’ 
cars. 

That  no  non-citizen  should  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  draw  Social  Security  after  leav¬ 
ing  this  country  for  six  months. 

Legislation  to  correct  racketeering  in 
some  labor  unions. 

Better  lights  on  school  buses  and 
that  drivers  of  school  buses  be  taught 
to  put  on  stop  lights  at  an  adequate 
distance  before  stopping  to  give  other 
drivers  ample  time  to  stop. 

Appointment  of  a  sub-committee  to 
investigate  the  rapid  increase  in  auto¬ 
mobile  liability  insurance  rates  and  to 
report  at  the  1959  Convention. 

Repeal  of  the  law  requiring  turning 
signals  on  all  farm  machinery,  and  ex¬ 
emption  of  farmers  and  their  families 
from  the  requirement  that  operators  of 
all  trucks  have  chauffeurs’  licenses. 

Awards 

In  last  year’s  Community  Service 
contest,  first  prize  in  the  State  went  to 
Mount  Tremper  Grange  in  Ulster 
County,  with  Mohican  Grange,  Warren 
County,  and  Franklinton  Grange  in 
Schoharie  County  tying  for  second  and 
third  places. 

Winners  of  the  Grange  hooked  rug 
contest  were:  Mrs.  Walter  Robertson  of 
Greenwich,  Washington  Co.,  first; 
Helen  Liker  of  Montgomery  County, 
second;  Mrs.  Vernon  Williams  of  Cort¬ 
land  County  third. 

Miss  Elaine  Boshart  of  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York  State  Grange  Queen,  pre¬ 
sented  prizes  to  juvenile  grange  win¬ 
ners  in  the  fire  prevention  contest. 
First  prize  went  to  Busti  Juvenile 
Grange,  Chautauqua  County;  second  to 
the  Camillus  Juvenile  Grange,  Onon¬ 
daga  County;  and  third  to  Richfield 
Juvenile  Grange,  Herkimer  County. 

- — H.L.C. 


SPECIAL 

CHRISTMAS 

OFFER 


IDEAL  GIFT-  Here’s  an  ideal  way  to  do  part  of 
your  Christmas  shopping.  Send  an  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  gift  subscription  to  a  relative,  neighbor  or 
friend.  Folks  enjoy  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

EXTRA  GIFT —  A  package  of  Christmas  cards, 
stickers  and  seals  go  with  each  subscription.  One  dozen 
cards  with  envelopes,  no  two  alike,  all  in  color,  with 
appropriate  sentiments. 

We’ll  send  a  card  with  your  name  on  it  announcing  your 
gift  subscription  to  a  friend.  Fill  in  special  coupons  and 
mail  with  payment  now. 


A  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  A  FRIEND 


48  Issues  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


TOO  Piece  Christmas  Assortment 


No  charge 


ncluding  12  Beautiful  Cards 


TOTAL 


Friend's  Name 


RFD  or  Street 


State 


Your  Name  for  Gift  Card 


EXTEND  MY  SUBSCRIPTION  2  YEARS 


48  Issues  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


100  Piece  Christmas  Assortment 


Including  12  Beautiful  Cards 


TOTAL 


Name  As 
Now  on  Paper 


RFD  or  Street 


State 


American  Agriculturist 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


(710)  22 
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Bill  Slimming  and  His  "Weeds” 


D 


N  HER  later  years,  my  mother 
lived  alone  in  her  little  home 
in  Newark  Valley.  It  was 
lonely  for  her  at  times,  but 
that  was  the  way  she  wanted 
it.  Sometimes  early  in  the  morning 
when  she  went  to  the  porch  to  get  the 
milk,  she  would  find  a  lovely  bouquet 
of  flowers. 

Mother  was  just  one  of  the  many 
old,  ill  and  discouraged  people  who 
were  frequently  cheered  by  William 
Stimming’s  flowers,  or  what  Bill  calls 
“his  weeds.” 

The  late  Dr.  Carl  Ladd,  former 


Bill  and  Lois  and  their  flowers.  On  one 
of  these  trips  in  late  September,  this 
fall,  we  saw  the  greatest  show  of  chry¬ 
santhemums  we  have  ever  seen.  There 
were  something  like  400.000  of  them 
of  every  size  and  color.  No  one  with 
any  sense  of  beauty  could  look  at  all 
those  flowers  without  a  lifting  of  his 
spirit.  Due  to  extensive  research  and 
new  methods,  chrysanthemums,  natu¬ 
rally  a  fall  flower,  can  now  be  grown 
to  bloom  at  almost  any  time  of  year. 

Some  of  the  Stimmings’  flowers  are 
sold  locally  at  retail  but  the  large  ma- 


~"j  with  an  outgoing  and  attractive  per¬ 
sonality.  Phil  would  succeed  at  almost 
j  any  business.  Both  plants  employ  from 
25-35  people,  many  of  whom  are  well 
skilled  in  the  technique  of  growing 
and  arranging  flowers.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  so  many  people  adds  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  community. 

What  Makes  a  Citizen? 


I  also  think  about  the  qualifications 
that  make  a  man  or  a  woman  a  num¬ 
ber  one  citizen.  To  measure  up,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  man  has  to  be  something  more 
than  a  financial  success.  What  have  he 
and  his  wife  done  in  providing  the 
right  environment  for  their  children 
and  in  helping  them  to  get  an  educa¬ 
tion?  What  about  their  leadership  in 
the  community?  Have  they  found  lime^ 
in  addition  to  the  pressure  of  business, 
to  be  their  brothers’  keeper?  Bill  and 
Lois,  Stimming  have  raised  and  edu¬ 
cated  four  children  and  they  are  all 
making  good.  When  we  visited  them 
this  fall.  Bob,  the  oldest,  was  home 
from  California  on  a  flying  trip.  On 


r  i  m  ,  o  r'  n  jority  are  sold  at  wholesale  and  ship- 

Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College  d  wholesale  commission  houses  in 

of  Agriculture  used  to  say  to  me  that  cities  a||  ov„  the  coun,  eas,  of  the 
he  wondered  why  more  young  men  and  Mississippi. 

4i  /-Jn't  r>t  r»  vf  o  hlK'inQC'f  1M  O  *■  ■* 

I  always  wonder  when  I  study  a 


his  return  from  his  service  in  the 
World  War,  Bob  settled  in  California 
and,  following  his  father’s  example, 
went  into  the  flower  business.  Now  he 
kids  his  dad  a  little  because  he  can 
grow  flowers  in  the  climate  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  without  any  glass  whatever.  Lor 
example,  he  grows  so  much  stock  out¬ 
doors  that  he  cuts  only  the  very  best 
for  sale,  plowing  under  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  good  blossoms. 


women  didn’t  start  a  business  m  a 
rural  community  instead  of  rushing 
off  to  the  city. 

“With  modern  transportation”,  said 
Carl,  “people  can  reach  any  business 
in  the  country  and  they  will  patronize 
it  no  matter  where  it  is  if  quality  is 
good  and  the  price  is  right.” 

Bill  and  Lois  Stimming’s  flower 
business  is  one  of  the  largest  in  New 
York  State,  and  is  the  best  example  I 
know  of  just  what  Carl  meant,  for 
their  great  wholesale  flower  business 
located  just  outside  of  the 


successful  business  about  the  men  and 
women  who  run  it,  for  people  and 
not  things  are  the  key  to  its  success  or 
failure.  The  Stimmings’  large  Ithaca 
plant  is  managed  by  Philip  Allen,  a 
highly  trained  and  experienced  florist 


In  addition  to  Bob,  there  are  three 
girls  in  the  family.  Barbara  is  the  wife 
of  Herbert  Petzold,  a  successful  young 
business  man.  Mayfred  is  assistant  to 
the  dean  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Cornell  University  and  Janet  is  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  McCann-Erickson  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  in  New  York  City. 

When  it  comes  to  community  work, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  see  how  Bill 


is 


village 


of  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  miles  from 
the  nearest  city. 

They  Started  from  Scratch 

How  many,  many  Americans  there 
have  been  and  are  who  started  from 
scratch  and  with  nothing  but  their  own 
ability  and  willingness  to  work  and 
sacrifice  who  have  made  good  because 
of  the  great  possibilities  and  liberties 
under  our  free  enterprise  system.  Pray 
God  we  can  always  keep  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  succeeding  generations. 


Years  ago,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Loring  had  a  little  greenhouse  busi¬ 
ness  a  mile  or  so  south  of  the  village 
of  Newark  Valley,  New  York.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen,  William  Stimming  hired 
out  to  Mr.  Loring  and  worked  with 
him  as  an  employee  at  small  wages  for 
six  years,  learning  the  business  the 
hard  way.  Lorty  years  ago  he  married 
Lois  Smith,  a  hometown  girl,  and  that 
year  bought  the  farm  and  the  business 
from  the  Lorings. 

The  Stimmings  have  two  large 
plants,  one  on  their  home  site  at  New¬ 
ark  Valley  in  northern  Tioga  County 
and  another  at  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Their  glass  covers  70,000  square  feet 
of  ground  and  in  addition  they  operate 
a  large  outdoor  business,  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  grown  under  cloth  houses.  The 
Stimmings  are  the  largest  growers  or 
forcers  of  bulbs  in  the  United  States, 
importing  the  majority  of  the  bulbs 
from  Holland. 

I  frequently  go  back  to  Newark  Val¬ 
ley,  my  old  home  town,  mainly  to  see 


LOIS  AND  WILLIAM  STIMMING 

Starting  from  scratch,  the/  built  a  great  wholesale  flower  business  in  a  small  country 
community. 


The  Stimmings'  greenhouses  at  Newark  Valley  where  there  are  always  thousands  of 
blossoms,  rain  or  snow,  summer  or  winter. 


Stimming  could  do  so  much  and  still 
run  such  a  successful  business.  He  was 
a  long-time  member  and  president  of 
the  Central  School  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  a  council  member  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  a  leader  in  his  Church,  a  Ma¬ 
son,  and  an  Oddfellow,  active  Rotar- 
ian,  Director  of  the  New  York  State 
Council  of  Churches,  and  president  of 
the  local  bank. 

I  like  to  ask  my  friends  who  have 
made  a  real  success  of  their  lives,  what 
they  think  is  most  important  to  know 
for  a  young  man  who  wants  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  In  answering  that  question,  Bill 
said : 

“Well,  first,  there  is  no  business 
that  can  be  a  success  unless  the  person 
is  100%  sold  on  it  and  is  well  trained 
enough  to  know  the  pitfalls.  I  don’t 
believe  in  painting  too  rosy  a  picture 
of  the  flower  business  or  of  any  other 
business.  There  are  discouragements. 
Putting  it  another  way,  it  is  still  pos¬ 
sible  in  America  for  a  young  man  and 
his  wife  to  succeed  at  almost  any  busi¬ 
ness,  providing  he  will  train  himself 
for  it,  be  prepared  to  meet  discourage¬ 
ment,  be  enthusiastic  and,  above  every¬ 
thing  else,  be  willing  to  work  long  and 
hard.” 

HOSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE 
IN  BOOK  FORM 

WHEN  MR-  EASTMAN’S  story, 
vv  HOSTAGES  TC  LORTUNE,  was 
being  published  as  a  serial  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  there  were  many 
enthusiastic  comments  from  readers, 
and  requests  for  it  in  book  form. 

Now  the  story  is  just  off  the  press 
in  permanent,  attractive  book  form, 
and  you  may  want  it  for  yourself  or 
a  Christmas  present  for  friends. 

To  get  the  book  postpaid,  just  send 
S3. 50  (check  or  money  order)  to  De¬ 
partment  E,  American  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—E.H.W. 

SHOULD  ENGINE  IDLE? 

ECENTLY  I  made  the  statement  on 
this  page  that  I  believe  it  is  waste¬ 
ful  to  let  a  gasoline  engine  idle  a  long 
time  while  the  operator  is  busy  with 
something  else. 

A  friend  raises  the  argument  that  it 
would  be  still  more  wasteful  to  shut 
off  the  engine  and  then  start  it  again 
later.  I  think  it  would  depend  on  the 
amount  of  time  that  the  engine  idled. 
Certainly  one  of  the  large  tractors  can 
eat  up  a  lot  of  gas,  if  it  is  left  idling 
for  a  long  time.  Moreover,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  danger  in  leaving  an  engine  run¬ 
ning,  particularly  if  there  are  chil¬ 
dren  around. 

What  do  you  think? 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

IT  IS  SAID  with  truth  that  anyone 
*  who  is  twenty  years  older  than  you 
are  is  ;really  old.  When  I  was  ten,  a 
man  of  thirty  was  an  old  man.  And 
when  I  was  thirty,  it  was  time  for  an 
old  man  of  sixty  tt  shuffle  off. 

The  truth  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
little  story  sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Selby  of  Silver  Springs,  Md. 

It  seems  that  a  young  mother  had 
been  working  in  her  yard  one  hot  sum¬ 
mer  day  and  when  she  came  into  the 
house,  she  told  her  children  that  she 
felt  as  old  as  Methuselah. 

The  children  asked  her  how  old 
Methuselah  was  and  she  answered: 

“About  a  thousand.” 

Then  her  little  boy  said  to  her: 

“Mother,  you  don’t  have  to  worry. 
You  don’t  look  a  day  over  a  hun¬ 
dred!” 


R 
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Now,  a  more  economical,  faster,  easier 
method  of  treating  mastitis!  The  4-shot, 
4-tip  SELECTA  syringe  contains  24cc  of  a 
high-potency  antibiotic  formula  that  is  a 
medically  proved  specific  for  the  usual 
mastitis-causing  bacteria.  Snap-off  plastic 
tabs  accurately  measure  four  6ec  doses. 
Conforms  with  latest  government  regula¬ 
tions. 

See  and  try  SELECTA  at  your  dealer’s 
or  write 


G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SINCE  1846 


Need  MONEY 
for  More  Land? 


When  you  set  your  sights  on  a  larger, 
more  productive  farm,  look  to  your 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  as  the 
best  source  of  credit.  Land  Bank  loans 
are  long  term  loans  with  up  to  33  years 
to  repay.  Start  now  to  carry  out  your 
long-range  plans. 

See  your  local  association  or  write  Dept. 

A-l  1 1  a,  31 0  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cooperative 
Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 


Wanted 

Ground  oats,  also  ground  corn 
with  cob.  Delivered  in  truckload 
lots. 

GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS 

Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone  Franklin  419 
Evenings,  Franklin  1122  or  1643 

Super  -  Atom 

FENCE  CHARGER 

Will  not  short  out.  Free  literature,  write 

SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

Dept.  AC4  Oy/osso,  Mich. 


Service  Bureau 


\OT  CURE-ALLS 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  said  it  is  illegal  to  promote  vibra¬ 
tor  devices  as  weight  reducers  and 
cure-alls  for  disease.  According  to  ex¬ 
pert  medical  opinion,  their  benefits  are 
limited  to  temporary  relief  for  minor 
physical  conditions  due  to  fatigue  or 
overexertion.  A  number  of  devices  have 
already  been  seized  by  the  FDA  be¬ 
cause  of  misbranding.  All  but  one  or 
two  of  the  cases  have  resulted  in  rela¬ 
beling  the  devices  to  eliminate  the  false 
claims. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  stopping  this 
kind  of  advertising  is  that  it  is  easy 
for  a  company  to  pick  up  another 
name,  change  the  advertising  a  little 
and  start  business  again  in  practically 
the  old  line.  The  surest  way  to  stop 
them  is  for  buyers  to  get  wise  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  patronize  advertisers  who  use 
misleading  copy. 

—  A.  A.  — 

AO  REPLY! 

"In  August  a  cattle  dealer  stopped  by 
and  bought  a  calf.  He  told  us  his  price 
per  pound  and  loaded  the  calf  in  the 
truck,  stating  that  when  he  sold  the  calf 
he  would  pay  us  for  it,  which  would  be 
the  following  Monday. 

"He  left  his  card  with  us,  which  showed 
his  name  to  be  Louis  Gale,  123  Miles  Ave¬ 
nue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  When  he  hadn't 
shown  up  four  weeks  later,  we  called  him 
and  he  promised  to  pay  for  the  calf  the 
following  Thursday,  but  we  have  never 
seen  him  since.  I  have  also  written  him 
without  a  reply." 

We  wrote  Mr.  Gale  at  the  address 
given  and  were  not  given  the  courtesy 
of  a  reply.  In  Such  circumstances  the 
natural  conclusion  is  that  the  subscrib¬ 
er  is  right.  Otherwise,  we  would  get  an 
answer,  stating  the  facts  from  the  deal¬ 
er’s  point  of  view. 

—  A.  A.  — 

\0  "KILLING” 

"Today  I  received  a  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  Canada  wanting  me  to 
buy  a  thousand  shares  of  stock  immedi¬ 
ately.  I  didn't,  but  would  like  to  know 
just  how  sound  the  whole  thing  is." 

Good,  reliable  stocks  are  seldom  if 
ever  sold  over  the  telephone  by  strang¬ 
ers.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  publicity 
to  stop  the  sale  of  some  of  these  Cana¬ 
dian  stocks,  but  the  only  change  we 
can  see  is  that  instead  of  wild  promis¬ 
es  of  large  over-night  profits,  they  do 
tell  you  frankly  that  it  is  a  speculation. 
This  is  the  truth,  but  still  people  will 
buy  on  the  hope  that  they  will  ‘make 
a  killing.’  They  seldom  do! 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  POOR  DEAL 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  ever 

heard  of  this  collection  company  . 

There  was  an  agent  around  to  see  if  we 
had  any  bills  to  collect  pnd  he  is  coming 
back.  I  want  to  know  if  they  are  OK  be¬ 
fore  I  sign  anything. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  in 
many  cases  of  this  sort  the  customer 
is  misled  or  does  not  read  the  fine  print 
in  the  contract.  With  many  companies 
the  provision  is  that  they  keep  all  the 
money  they  collect  until  it  adds  up  to  a 
definite  percentage  of  all  the  bills,  sub¬ 
mitted. 

Often  they  do  not  collect  enough  be¬ 
yond  this  to  pay  the  customer  any¬ 
thing.  This  is  partly  because  a  person 
is  likely  to  keep  the  bills  he  thinks  he 
can  collect  and  give  the  tough  ones  to 
the  collection  company.  While  they  do 
collect  some,  it  may  not  exceed  the  per¬ 
centage  agreed  on.  Therefore,  the  per¬ 
son  who  gives  the  bills  gets  nothing; 

—  A.  A.  — 

If  you  know  the  words  to  the  western 
song,  “Little  Green  Valley,”  would  you 
send  them  to  the  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  S.  B.,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


^/^LlONE  in  the  woods,  Mr.  Harvey  Lester  of  South 
Plymouth,  N.  Y.,  met  sudden  death.  He  had  cut  a  large 
tree  which  became  lodged  in  the  tops  of  other  trees. 
Attaching  a  'chain  to  the  butt  of  the  tree,  Mr.  Lester 
apparently  was  trying  to  dislodge  it  when  the  tractor 
flipped  backwards  crushing  him  beneath. 

Mr.  Lester  carried  two  North  American  Accident 
policies.  One  was  taken  out  six  years  ago,  the  other  two 
years  ago.  Both  policies  were  renewed  on  time  each 
year  which  increased  the  loss  of  life  benefits  $400.00. 
Total  benefits  of  $3900.00  were  paid  from  the  two 
policies. 


Recent  Benefits  Paid 


Katherine  Cooper,  Conewango  Valley,  N.  Y .  5  85.00 

Fell  off  tractor — injured  back 

Anthony  Covert,  Randolph,  N.  Y .  1440.00 

Dragged  by  tractor — broken  neck,  injured  leg 

Alfred  Hatfield,  Moravia,  N.  Y . _ . — /. .  171.42 

Thrown  from  tractor — injured  back 

Carl  A.  Johnson,  Cocke,  N.  Y.  . —  170.71 

Tractor  accident — fractured  arm 

Herschel  Rhode,  Jr.,  Cowman,  N.  Y .  58.57 

Thrown  off  tractor— injured  skull,  hip 

Charles  W.  Coniber,  Pavilion,  N.  Y . L  215.70 

Thrown  off  tractor— injured  ankle 

Daniel  Kucerak,  Jordanville,  N.  Y . —  50.00 

Fell  off  tractor — fractured  rib 

Melvin  McNinch,  Conesus,  N.  Y . —  290.00 

Hit  by  falling  snow  plow  blade — fractured  leg 

Nelson  Ernst,  Boonvllle,  N.  Y . . .  165.00 

Fell  off  tractor — fractured  leg 

John  Betts,  Nedrow,  N.  Y.  .  245.00 

Caught  in  corn  picker — amputated  fingers 

Frank  Carroll,  CaFayette,  N.  Y .  178.56 

Thrown  from  tractor — injured  foot 

Floyd  Hatch,  Holcomb,  N.  Y.  . .  120.18 

Hit  by  pulley  on  combine — injured  scalp,  back 

CeRoy  Flmore,  Worcester,  N.  Y .  710.00 

Tractor  accident — fractured  ribs,  pelvis;  cuts 

Stephen  Braun,  Westford,  N.  Y.  .  108.57 

Slipped  from  tractor — injuries 

Clyde  Conrovv,  Deceased,  Oneonta,  N.  Y .  1133.33 

Tractor  overturned — insured  killed 

Ray  Gordon,  Esperance,  N.  Y.  .  82.86 

Tractor  overturned — fractured  ribs 

Isadore  Salamone,  Eastport,  N.  Y .  81.28 

Slipped  off  tractor— injured  hip 

Hiram  Mierke,  Clyde,  N.  Y .  84.28 

Thrown  from  tractor — injured  pelvis 

Roswell  Porray,  Ontario,  N.  Y . : .  63.57 

Tractor  accident— fractured  finger 

George  R.  Johnson,  Eebanon,  Conn . i .  71.43 

Struck  by  handle  of  conveyor — fractured  collarbone 

Lloyd  Tilton,  Belgrade,  Me.  .  80.00 

Thrown  off  tractor — injured  back 

Francis  Berge,  Arlington,  Vt.  . - .  100.00 

Smashed  fingers  in  machine  V 

Edward  Spaulding,  Chester  Depot,  Yt .  120.00 

Fell  from  spreader— injuries 

Jacob  Carpenter,  Robbinsville,  N.  J . . .  150.00 

Thrown  off  tractor — injured  back 

Samuel  Beatty,  Asbury,  N.  J .  70.00 

Tractor  accident — injured  elbow,  hip 

Ralph  J.  Howe,  Rummerfield,  Pa.  .  50.71 

Bulldozer  accident — injured  finger 

John  Marrer,  Brackney,  Pa . 1 .  60.00 

Tractor  accident — injured  knee 
* 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


fCeep.  All  o-jj  yauSi  Nositlt  AmesUcan  Accident  Policies  ft. 


AUREOMYCIN  *  MASTITIS  PRODUCTS 

CHLORTETRACYCLINB 


. . . See  why 


GET 


ONE  FREE  WITH 


FIVE 


Right  now  is  the  time  to  get  the  best  for  less ! 

For  a  limited  time  only,  your  dealer  is  offering  you  one 
FREE  with  five  —  a  free  tqbe  or  syringe  of  AUREOMYCIN 
Mastitis  Product  (or  targot*)  with  each  five  you  pur¬ 
chase.  You  will  also  receive  free  a  packet  of  handy,  quick¬ 
detecting  mastitis  test  blotters. 

See  for  yourself  why  aureomycin  Mastitis  Products 
are  8  ways  better  —  why  you  get  faster,  surer  results  — 
yet  use  only  %  as  much  as  other  brands !  Your  own  cows 
will  prove  this! 

This  special  offer  is  limited  so  get  your  supply  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  Mastitis  Products  or  targot*  today.  Available  from 
your  veterinarian,  druggist  or  feed  dealer. 

*Targot®  Brand  of  aureomycin®  Chlortetracycline  —  Neomycin  —  Dihydro- 
streptomycin  for  udder  infusion. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Floated  by  milk  up  into  quarter 

Coat  and  adhere  to  affected  tissue 

Effective  against  important  mastitis-causing  bacteria 

Not  diluted  and  weakened  by  milk 

Not  drawn  out  and  wasted  at  first  milking 

No  organism  resistance  reported 

Do  not  freeze  —  flow  freely 

One  dose  in  48  hours  —  other  brands  every  12  hours 


Aureomycin  Mastitis 
Products  or  targot* 
in  familiar  tubes  or 
handy,  disposable  plas¬ 
tic  syringes. 


AUREOMYCIN 

MASTITIS  PRODUCTS 
are  S  WAYS  BETTER ! 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


A  corn  harvester-shredder  on  a  Russian  farm.  Filled  truck  was  taken  to  the  barn, 
the  fodder  dumped  on  the  ground,  and  then  women  picked  it  up  in  baskets  and 
fed  i*  to  the  herd. 


A  milking  machine  on  a  Russian  farm.  The  cows  seen  by  Dean  Hagan  were 
milked  by  machine,  and  generally  speaking  the  milk  was  pasteurized.  Cows 
average  4,000  pounds  of  milk  but  some  hit  13,000. 


By 

WILLIA M 

11AG  A  N 


Dean,  New  York 
State  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine 


Pit  silos,  above,  arc  fairly  common.  Tractor  powered  hoist  gets  silage  out. 
Herd  below  is  typical  of  dual  purpose  cows  on  Russian  farms.  Building  is 
a  summer  milking  shed.  Cows  are  housed  in  more  substantial  barns  in 
winter— often  ones  built  of  stone. 
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is  still  performed  by  hand  labor, 
much-  of  it  by  women. 

For  example,  we  saw  a  corn  har¬ 
vester  which  cut  the  corn  and  deliv¬ 
ered  chopped  or  shredded  forage  onto 
a  truck.  Then  the  truck  was  driven  to 
the  barn,  where  the  forage  was 
dumped  on  the  ground,  and  a  gang  of 
women  with  baskets  carried  the  chop¬ 
ped  corn  to  the  cows. 

As  long  as  I  am  on  the  subject,  let 
me  tell  you  about  the  dairying  in 
Russia.  The  cows  we  saw  were  all 
“general  purpose,”  and  provided  both 
milk  and  meat.  We  didn’t  see  either 
beef  cattle  or  dairy  cows.  In  warm 
weather  such  as  prevailed  while  we 
were  there,  the  cows  are  kept  in  sheds. 
The  feed,  mostly  roughage,  was 
brought  to  them.  We  saw  no  grain 
being  fed,  but  of  course  the  cows 
might  get  some  grain  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months.  The  cows  are  milked  by 
machines,  and  generally  speaking  the 
milk  is  then  pasteurized.  In  the  winter 
they  are  moved  to  more  substantial 
buildings,  which  in  some  areas  are 
constructed  of  stone.  They  are  kept 
in  relatively  large  units  of  a  hundred 
or  more  cows  in  a  barn. 

The  cows  looked  good.  They  re- 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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INSIDE  RUSSIA 


IT  IS  always  necessary  to  use  care 
in  giving  impressions  of  other 
countries.  To  a  visitor  in  Russia, 
there  is  always  the  thought  that  he 
may  have  seen  only  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  officials  wanted  him  to  see.  In 
addition  to  that,  no  one  can  see  much 
of  a  country  in  a  period  of  a  few 
weeks. 

I  was  in  Russia  with  a  group  of  six 
veterinarians  for  this  past  summer, 
and  traveled  around  6,000  miles  in 
that  country,  mostly  by  air.  When  we 
were  in  larger  cities,  the  younger 
Russians  would  come  up  to  us  and 
ask  questions  in  excellent  English. 
However,  on  farms  no  one  talked  in 
English,  and  the  college  professor  who 
arranged  the  trip  acted  as  interpreter 
and  was  always  with  us.  Incidentally, 
this  professor  called  Moscow  every 
night  to  report  on  the  happenings  of 
the  day,  and  obviously  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  change  the  program — even 
the  smallest  details — without  first  get- 
ing  official  approval. 

I 

It  is  my  feeling  that  one  of  the  big 
problems  that  Russia  has  not  solved 
is  adequate  food  production.  They 
talked  a  great  deal  about  mechaniza¬ 
tion,  but  much  of  the  labor  in  Russia 
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For  Enduring  Christmas  Gifts 


Look  Under  t 


The  remembered  gift  is  the  one  that  goes 
on  giving  when  the  holiday  excitement  is 
past.  A  That’s  why  people  come  to  G.L.F.  for 
their  important  Christmas  gifts.  A  For  they 
know  a  gift  from  G.L.F.  has  the  lasting 
quality  that  goes  on  giving  for  years. ^ 
When  you  want  gifts  to  convey  a  special 
meaning,  look  under  the  G.L.F.  tree. 

A  few  of  the  thousands  of  quality  G.L.F.  gift  items: 

BLACK  &  DECKER  DRILL  KIT 

•  H"  U-100  Drill  •  horizontal  stand  •  wheel  arbor 

•  wire  brush.  49-2055  $22.95 

PLUMB  NAIL  HAMMER 

•  Fibre  glass  handle  •  Gift  boxed  •  16-oz.  48-1121  $5.25 


FROSTY  HOME  FREEZERS 

•  New  ’59  Line  •  Uprights  and  chests 
to  30  cu.  ft. 


13  cu.  ft. 


LINED  DRIVING  GLOVES 

•  Gtin  pattern  with  pull  fastener  •  suede  •  pigskin 
«  red  fleece  lined  •  bound  edge.  46-0023  $2.00 


CAR  BATTERY 

•  6- volt  •  Plastoc  case  •  21 -month  guarantee  26-0206  $13.25 

REDI-GRIP  TIRE 

•  6.70  x  15  black,  tube  •  siped  treads  •  “paddle-wheel” 
action  through  snow  and  mud.  24-0310  $16.95  plus  tax. 

AUTO  SPOT  OR  TROUBLE  LIGHT 

•  plugs  in  lighter  •  non-breakable  lens  •  aluminized 
reflector  •  12'  cord  •  for  6  or  12-volt.  95-0160-1  $1.98 

SPORTSMASTER  VACUUM  JUG 

•  1-gal.  •  Two-tone  jacket  •  porcelain  enameled 
steel  liner.  52-1101  $5.50 

THORSEN  SOCKET  WRENCH  SET 

* 

•  18  pieces  .  }■■>"  drive  •  flex  handle  •  ratchet  and 

speeder  •  5"  and  10"  extensions  •  chrome  plated.  48-0079 

$22.50 

BERNZ  BLOW  TORCH  KIT 

•  Heavy  duty  burner  head  •  flame  spreader  •  soldering 
tip  •  flint  and  spark  lighter  •  metal  carrying  case.  48-0907 

$9.95 

BLACK  &  DECKER  POWER  SAW 

•  61  A"  •  cuts  to  2  3V'  at  90°  •  cuts  to  IJ/g"  at  45° 

•  can  be  used  with  table  saw  attachment.  49-2073  $69.50 


For  Gifts  that  Give  For  Years... Your  G.L.F.  SERVICE  AGENCY 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange ,  Inc. 


Adequate  bedding  helps  cows  get  the  greatest  comfort.  Most  herdsmen  also  agree 
that  it  aids  in  preventing  outbreaks  of  mastitis. 


Bedding  Needs  Similar  In 


Stanchions  or 

By  JACOB  E.  GUFFEY, 

HIJLLY  as  much  but  very  little 
more  bedding  was  required  by 
cows  under  loose  housing  than 
was  needed  for  conventional 
stabling  in  an  investigation  conducted 
at  the  Dairy  Production  Center.  Pro¬ 
vision  of  adequate  bedded  area  for  cows 
in  loose  housing  and  daily  removal  of 
droppings  appear  to  be  methods  by 
which  bedding  needs  may  be  lowered. 

This  study  was  conducted  during  two 
winter  periods.  Bedding  materials  stud¬ 
ied  included  sawdust  and  wheat  straw. 
Ayrshire  cows  were  housed  in  the  loose 
housing  barn  and  Guernseys  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  stanchion  barn. 

Procedure  with  respect  to  the  saw¬ 
dust  consisted  of  determination  of  the 
amounts  which  would  be  adequate,  but 
not  excessive,  in  compliance  with  the 
opinions  of  experienced  herdsmen. 

Procedure  with  respect  to  straw  re¬ 
quirements  involved  beginning  with  an 
amount  known  to  be  adequate  and,  at 
two  week  intervals,  decreasing  the 
amount  until  a  minimum  was  found. 
This  minimum  amount  was  considered 
to  be  that  which  would  just  meet  the 
sanitation  and  comfort  needs ,  of  the 
animals. 

Under  the  conditions  of  this  study  the 

following  results  were  obtained: 

• 

Iln  a  comparison  between  the  loose 
•  and  conventional  barns,  15.7  pounds 
of  sawdust  dry  matter  were  used  per 
cow  per  day  in  the  loose  housing  barn 
and  25.1  pounds  in  the  stanchion  barn. 
Droppings  were  removed  daily  from  the 
manure  pack  iirthe  loose  housing  barn, 
and  a  liberal  allowance  of  75  square 
feet  of  bedded  area  per  cow  was 
afforded. 

2  When  straw  constituted  the  betl- 
•  ding  in  the  loose  housing  system 
the  following  minimum  daily  require¬ 
ments  were  found: 


Loose  Housing 

II,  and  E.  M.  KESLER* 

•a.  Bedded  area  60  square  feet  per 
cow,  droppings  removed  daily  —  5 
pounds  per  cow. 

b.  Bedded  area  50  square  feet  per 
cow,  droppings  removed  daily  —  6 
pounds  per  cow. 

c.  Bedded  area  60  square  feet  per 
cow,  droppings  not  removed  daily  — 
7  pounds  per  cow.  x  ■ 

3  When  straw  was  used  as  bedding 
•  for  cows  in  the  stanchion  barn  5 
pounds  per  cow  per  day  appeared  to  be 
the  minimum  daily  requirement. 

The  findings  in  this  research  of  mini¬ 
mal  straw  bedding  requirements  in  the 
pen  barn  of  5,  6  or  7  pounds  of  straw 
per  cow  daily  are  much  lower  than 
most  published  reports.  In  this  study 
all  feeding  was  done  in  the  paved  exer¬ 
cise  yard  or  in  the  milking  parlor. 

When  feeding  facilities  are  located  in 
the  bedded  area,  traffic  lanes  to  these 
facilities  develop.  These  traffic  lanes 
cause  an  increase  in  the  bedding  re¬ 
quirement.  By  giving  the  cows  in  this 
study  unrestricted  access  between 
paved  yard  and  bedded  area,  traffic 
lanes  caused  by  doorways  or  partitions 
were  eliminated. 

Daily  increments  of  bedding  were 
added  in  the  afternoon  while  the  cows 
were  being  milked.  This  gave  the  cows 
a  fresh  clean  place  to  lie  during  the 
night  when  they  usually  spent  more 
time  lying.  Finally,  the  manure  pack 
was  exposed  to  unlimited  ventilation 
and  could  dry  out  whenever  relative 
humidity  of  the  air  was  low. 

The  5-pound  level  found  in  the  stan¬ 
chion  barn  is  very  similar  to  the  pub¬ 
lished  findings  on  requirements  for 
stanchion  barns. 


■■Graduate  Assistant  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Dairy  Science ,  respective¬ 
ly,  Pennsylvania  State  University . 


The  Guernseys  used  an  average  of  5  pounds  of  straw  per  cow  per  day  in  the 
stanchion  barn.  Ayrshires  in  the  pen  system  needed  5,  6,  or  7  pounds  depending  on 
bedded  area  and  whether  droppings  were  removed  daily. 
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Put  a  Big  PLUS  in  Your  Feeding  Program 


Feed  Live,  Tender 

GREEN  GRASS 

Every  Day 
of  the  Year 


The  Buckeye  GRASS  INCUBATOR  lets  you 
grow  large  quantities  of  live  green  grass  of 
consistent  quality  —  in  an  easy-to-operate, 
climate-controlled  building.  Operation  re¬ 
quires  only  minutes  per  day. 


With  a  Buckeye  GRASS  INCU¬ 
BATOR  you  can  keep  all  your 
livestock  in  healthy,  springtime 
condition  even  during  drouths 
and  the  dead  of  winter,  by  feed¬ 
ing  tender,  succulent,  living  green 
grass  daily  as  a  feed  supplement.  ' 
Your  stock  will  look  better,  eat 
better,  breed  better  and  even 
feel  better.  Animals  love  this 
lush  green  forage  that  looks, 
smells  and  tastes  exactly  -like 
early  spring  meadow.  It  contains 
all  the  vital  Grass  Juice  Factors 
found  only  in  living  green  grass 
—there  is  no  other  feed  as  rich 
in  minerals,  vitamins,  or  enzymes. 
Yet  the  cost  per  ration  is  so  low 
that  an  incubator  will  soon  pay 
for  itself  on  your  farm. 


SEND  FOR  ACTUAL  FARM  EXPERIENCE  REPORTS 


Hydroponics  Division 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Dept,  aa 
Springfield,  Ohio 
Fresno,  California 


Without  obligation,  send  literature  to: 

Name  _ 

Address  _ 

City  _ 


County   State,  — 


FREE  SEED  GUIDE  ...  Write  today  to  Dept.  412 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC.,  LANDISVILLE,  PA. 


CHAMPION-BERGER 

ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

Throws  Snow  50  to  70  Feet 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  dear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Any¬ 
one  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


(716)  4 


American  Agriculturist,  December  6,  1958 


”WOI\»EIIFUL  BAD” 

A  BEAUTIFUL  day  this  fall  a  copy  of 
Baer’s  Agricultural  Almanac  for  1959  arrived 
at  my  desk.  It  is  being  published  for  the  134th 
year  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

It  spoiled  the  day  for  me! 

Why?  Because,  as  the  Pennsylvania-Dutch 
say,  the  weather  next  winter,  according  to  the 
Almanac,  will  be  “wonderful  bad.”  Without  go¬ 
ing  into  too  much  detail,  Mr.  Baer  predicts  that 
late  March  will  bring  bad  storms,  but  that  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  will  be  worse,  with  heavy 
snow  and  cold  waves  alternating,  and  only  an 
occasional  breathing  spell.  What  a  prospect! 

But  I  soon  recovered  my  composure.  I  never 
was  one  to  take  too  much  stock  in  long  range 
weather  forecasts,  so  I  can  “hopefully  hope” 
that  Mr.  Baer’s  Almanac  is  wrong. 

Even  so,  to  most  people  an  old-fashioned  Al¬ 
manac  is  “wonderful  interesting  reading.” 

"GRASS  ROOTS” 

SOUND  WAY  to  build  an  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  start  at  the  bottom,  at.  the  “grass 
roots,”  as  it  is  commonly  expressed.  To  do  that, 
various  farm  organizations  frequently  schedule 
a  series  of  local  meetings  where  members  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  possible  reasons  why 
the  results  may  be  disappointing.  The  first  is 
the  lack:  of  attendance  of  members,  and  failure 
of  those  who  come  to  “speak  their  minds.”  You 
know  what  the  excuses  are  as  well  as  I  do.  But 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  farm  organizations, 
it  takes  a  mighty  good  excuse  to  justify  total 
non-participation. 

The  second  possibility  is  that  national  or  state 
leaders  in  the  organizations  may  be  tempted  to 
use  too  much  time  in  trying  to  sell  members  on 
what  they  think  ought  to  be  done  rather  than 
listening  to  see  what  the  members  want  done. 

Fortunately,  (these  two  possibilities  can  be 
easily  avoided,  and  avoidance  of  them  will  go 
far  toward  strengthening  our  farm  organizations. 

FOOT  IS  II! 

N  APPRAISAL  of  government  activities 
shows  that  too  often  the  left  hand  knows  not 
what  the  right  hand  's  doing.  To  put  it  more 
bluntly,  a  government  agency  uses  tax  money — 
my  money  and  yours — for  one  purpose,  then 
another  agency  uses  more  of  our  money  to  try 
to  reach  exactly  opposite  ends. 

As  an  example,  let  us  take  something  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  food  production.  Price 
supports  encourage  production.  Some  advocates 
of  high  supports  deny  it,  but  the  evidence  is  con¬ 
clusive.  Price  support  activities  cost  money. 
Then,  more  money  is  used  for  setting  up  a  Soil 
Bank  to  discourage  production  by  taking  land 
out  of  production. 

Take  another  illustration.  One  government 
agency  helps  irrigate  desert  land  on  which  crops 
will  be  grown.  Another  government  agency  tells 
farmers  that  they  cannot  grow  the  acreage  of 


controlled  crops  that  they  would  like  to  grow. 
More  irrigation  encourages  production;  acreage 
control  attempts,  though  ineffectively,  to  keep 
production  down! 

It  sounds  foolish;  it  is  foolish.  How  long  y/ill 
we  tolerate  it? 

PRICE-CUTTING  COMPETITION 

O  SAY  that  the  best  deal  is  one  which  bene¬ 
fits  both  buyer  and  seller  sounds  so  simple  as 
scarcely  to  need  stating.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  simple,  eternal  truths  seem  to  be  the 
ones  most  difficult  to  accept,  at  least  to  the  point 
where  we  put  them  into  practice. 

For  example,  apple  growers  and  processors 
have  mutual  interests  at  several  points.  One  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  stores  to  buy  canned 
apple  sauce  unlabeled  and  to  put  their  own  label 
on  it.  This  sounds  innocent  enough,  but  in  a 
year  when  the  supply  is  more  than  ample,  the 
price  goes  down  and  down,  affecting  not  only 
the  price  which  the  producer  gets  for  apples  for 
processing  but  also  the  price  for  fresh  apples. 

When  one  grower  complained  bitterly  to  a 
store  man,  the  reply  he  got  was  this:  “I’m  not 
cutting  the  price  of  canned  apples.  Those  who 
sell  to  me  are  the  ones  who  are  cutting  the  price. 
I  just  sit  here,  and  everyone  who  calls  quotes  a 
little  lower  price — and  some  of  them  even  tell 
me,  ‘Give  me  your  business  and  we’ll  meet  the 
price  that  anyone  else  offers  you.’  ” 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  New  York  State  apple  growers.  Some 
feel  that  the  solution  is  a  marketing  agreement 
whereby  producers  would  agree  to  keep  low- 
grade  apples  off  the  market.  Many  people  feel 
that  there  would  be  ample  demand  for  all  of  the 
good  apples  at  a  satisfactory  price. 

What  do  you  think? 

A  JOB  FOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

IN  TWO  RECENT  articles  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Richard  Aplin  analyzed  the  pos¬ 
sible  savings  from  the  use  of  bulk  milk  tanks.  A 
considerable  part  of  these  savings  will  be  possible 
in  country  receiving  stations  which  handle  bulk 
milk  only. 

A  question  of  great  concern  to  dairymen  is 
this,  who  will  get  the  savings?  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  dealers  will  expect  and  are  en¬ 
titled  to,  part  of  them,  but,  if  they  are  permitted 
to  do  so,  may  take  all  of  them. 

As  I  see  it,  it  will  be  the  job  of  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  to  see  that  the  farmer  gets  his  share — and 
it  is  the  dairyman’s  obligation  to  support  his  or¬ 
ganization  in  this  effort. 

FOR  BENEFIT  OF  WORKER^ 

JT  IS  UNFORTUNATE,  for  the  good  of  the 
working  man,  that  anyone  who  voices  the 
slightest  criticism  of  a  labor  union,  even  if  the 
criticism  is  constructive,  is  immediately  pinned 
with  the  label  “anti-Union.” 

The  very  best  way  to  correct  the  evils  un¬ 
covered  by  the  McClellan  Committee  would  be 


for  union  members  to  do  the  correcting  by  ex¬ 
ercising  their  rights  as  members.  But  in  some 
unions,  so-called  leaders  thinking  only  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  with  no  concern  for  members,  have 
such  a  firm  grip  on  the  union  machinery  that  it 
seems  impossible  for  members  to  take  effective 
action. 

One  reason  for  this  inability  is  that  in  most 
states,  men  who  want  a  job  in  industry  must 
join  the  union  to  get  or  keep  a  job.  Right-to- 
work  laws,  already  effective  in  some  states,  make 
it  possible  for  workers  dissatisfied  with  a  union 
to  withdraw  from  it,  thus  requiring  the  leaders 
really  to  serve  members  if  they  wish  to  keep 
them. 

Through  clever  misrepresentation,  selfish 
leaders  have  convinced  many  workers  that  those 
who  sponsor  right-to-work  laws  are  really  out  to 
smash  the  unions.  On  the  contrary,  any  action 
interfering  with  the  legitimate  operations  of  la¬ 
bor  unions  would  be  a  tragedy.  But  it  is  equally 
tragic  where  members  have  lost  control  and 
strong-arm  artists  have  taken  over. 

BETTER  ROUGHAGE 

^COMMON  ARGUMENT  relative  to  price 
of  milk  and  size  of  herd  is  that  when  the 
price  goes  down,  dairymen  just  have  to  buy 
more  cows  and  increase  milk  production,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  a  living.  In  this  connection  some 
figures  from  Michigan  State  College  are  in¬ 
teresting. 

Professor  C.  R.  Hoglund  points  out  that  a 
dairyman  wit-h  25  cows  averaging  10,000  pounds 
of  milk  a  year  and  feeding  average  quality  for¬ 
age,  could  increase  his  net  income  three  times 
as  much  by  improving  the  harvesting,  storage 
and  feeding  of  roughage  as  he  could  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  herd  to  48  cows  without  improving  the 
quality  of  roughage. 

In  the  Northeast,  as  in  other  areas,  lower  pro¬ 
duction  costs  are  one  key  to  improved  income, 
and  better  roughage  is  an  important  road  to 
lower  costs  of  producing  milk. 

A  FEEDING  TIP 

QAREFUL  EXPERIMENTS  at  the  Ohio 
^station  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  sudden 
changes  in  roughage  and  even  in  the  proportion 
of  grain  fed  to  dairy  cows  should  be  avoided. 
Milk  production  usually  dropped  10  to  20  per 
cent  when  cows  were  shifted  abruptly  either 
from  pasture  or  corn  silage  and  hay  to  legume 
grass  silage.  It  took  from  four  to  six  weeks  to 
get  them  back  to  normal  production, 

If  you  plan  to  feed  legume  silage,  it’s  a  good 
idea  to  get  the  cows  accustomed  to  it  before  they 
freshen. 


rJ"'  O  ATTAIN  dignity,  equality  and  parity  in 
our  present  economic  structure,  the  farmer 
must  answer  big  business  with  big  cooperatives. 
— Marvin  J.  Briggs,  retired  general  manager ,  In¬ 
diana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association. 

*  *  * 

rJ"1  HERE  ARE  two  kinds  of  discontent  in  this 
world  :<  the  discontent  that  works  and  the  dis¬ 
content  that  wrings  its  hands.  The  first  gets 
what  it  wants  and  the  second  loses  what  it  had. 
There  is  no  cure  for  the  first  but  success,  and 

i 

there  is  no  cure  at  all  for  the  second. — Gordon 
Graham. 
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BRUCELLOSIS:  July  l,  ’  59  is  the  date  on  which  milk  going  into  New 
mmmbbbbbbimbmhbbbi  York  City  and  for  New  York  State  markets  must  come 
from  cows  free  from  brucellosis.  The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  assures  us  that  the  deadline  will  be  met.  Notices  have  gone 
out  from  the  State  Department  to  owners  of  all  herds  containing  reactors  that 
they  must  be  disposed  of  immediately. 

In  certified  areas  where  ring  tests  show  reactors,  two  clean  tests  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  reinstatement.  In  other  areas,  after  reactors  are  sold,  one  clean  test 
will  permit  the  dairyman  to  ship  milk.  The  State  is  doing  its  part.  If  you  have 
reactors  in  your  herd,  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  correct  the  situation  soon. 


MILK:  The  uniform  price  for  October  for  milk  marketed  in  the  New  York- 
mmmumjmm  New  Jersey  milk  marketing  area  under  Order  27  was  $4.86.  This 
year  in  September  it  was  $4.81,  and  in  October  ’57  it  was  $5.07.  Production  of 
milk  for  the  market  was  3.48%  higher  than  in  October  ’57.  Consumption  was 
up  .4%.  Fluid  sales  were  63.59%  of  the  total,  compared  to  65.54%  in  October 
a  year  ago. 

In  November,  dairymen  close  to  the  metropolitan  area  will  enjoy  an  increase 
in  location  differentials.  In  the  1  to  50  mile  zone  the  increase  will  be  between  40c 
and  48c  a  cwt.  The  nearby  differential  is  increased  when  less  of  total  milk  pro¬ 
duced  is  used  as  fluid,  and  the  differential  is  decreased  when  the  percentage  of 
milk  used  as  fluid  increases.  The  assumption  is  that  nearby  producers  con¬ 
tribute  more  to  the  fluid  market,  and  should  get  a  higher  price. 

BAD  NEWS:  The  USDA  estimates  that  net  1959  farm  income  may  be  5 
i  mi  i—  to  10%  lower  than  in  1958.  Reasons  include  lower  govern¬ 
ment  payments  to  farmers;  lower  prices  due  to  heavy  1958  production,  and  prob¬ 
able  continued  high  production  in  1959;  somewhat  higher  prices  for  what  farm¬ 
ers  buy. 

Net  farm  income  will  vary  by  enterprises  and  areas.  Dairymen  can  expect 
a  fairly  stable  period;  egg  and  broiler  prices  will  be  low  at  least  for  the  first 
half  of  ’59;  due  to  big  crop,  potato  prices  will  be  low  at  least  until  early  summer. 
(November  fall  potato  estimate  is  2%  more  than  October  estimate.)  Net  farm 
income  for  ’58  estimated  at  $13  billion  compared  to  $10.8  billion  in  $57.  Esti¬ 
mated  1959  net  between  $11.7  billion  and  $12.5  billion. 


BRIEFS:  The  USDA  says  that  because  of  the  large  crop,  it  will  buy  cab- 
mmwbm  bage  in  New  York  State,  to  be  distributed  to  non-profit  school 
lunch  programs  and  other  eligible  outlets.  .  .  .  The  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  reports  average  dairy  cow  prices  middle  of 
October  as  $270,  compared  to  $200  a  year  previous  and  $197  average  for  the 
month  from  1952-56  ....  During  the  last  20  years,  Federal  ownership  of  elec¬ 
tric  power  facilities  has  increased  from  1.5%  to  17.3%  of  the  total  .  .  .  Some 
congressmen  will  undoubtedly  push  for  broadening  Social  Security  benefits, 
Social  Security  taxes  will  double  by  1969  even  if  no  bigger  benefits  are  voted. 


. Applications  for  participating  in  the  1959  conservation  reserve  have  been 

heavy,  therefore  contracts  can  be  offered  to  only  about  two  out  of  three  who 
apply.  .  .  New  milk  hauling  development  is  a  giant  rubber-fabric  container  re¬ 
sembling  an  over-size  toothpaste  tube.  When  full  it  holds  3,800  gallons  of  milk; 
empty,  it  can  be  rolled  into  a  bundle,  permitting  a  payload  on  the  return  trip. 


AT  ANY  sign  of  winter  storm,  my 
first  thought  is  of  keeping  warm; 
and  doing  that  will  e’er  require  a  real 
roaring  wood-fed  fire.  There  are  some 
‘modern”  folks  who  hold  the  only  way 
co  beat  the  cold  is  with  a  fancy  furn¬ 
ace  that  takes  orders  from  a  thermo¬ 
stat.  These  chai’acters  will  sit  around 
,n  rooms  where  there  is  not  a  sound, 
pretending  that  a  heat  machine  that’s 
xiid  away  someplace  unseen  is  keeping 
them  as  warm  as  toast,  and  they  will 
prob'ly  even  boast  about  their  glorious 
Iraft-free  heat  while  cold  air  whistles 
•ound  their  feet. 

That  kind  of  comfort,  seems  to  me, 
/ould  be  complete  monotony.  I’m  still 
x  cbuntry  boy,  I  guess;  I’d  rather 
pave  unevenness  than  never  hear  a 
fireplace  roar  or  see  flames  through  a 
wood  stove  door.  My  city  friends,  of 
ourse,  deride  a  system  that  can 
scorch  one  side  and  leave  the  other 
shivering  in  air  that  has  no  warmth, 
by  jing.  But  that’s  all  right  ’cause  you 
can  turn  ’fore  either  side  begins  to  burn,  or  move  until  you’ve  found  a 
spot  that’s  not  too  cool  and  isn’t  hot;  I’ve  never  seen  a  thermostat  that 
gives  quick  choice  of  heat  like  that. 


Make  this  your  year .  •  • 

Trade  up  to 

Hew  Idea 

power  spreading 


Power  Spreading  costs  you  less 
than  automatic  transmission  for  your  car 

Now,  shift  to  power  spreading  with  a  New  Idea. 

New  Idea  PTO  spreaders,  with  their  big  tires,  let  you  spread  in 
wet,  icy  weather  ...  on  soft,  slippery  fields  .  .  .  over  hilly  terrain. 
Built  to  spread  efficiently  every  day  of  the  year. 

You  handle  bigger  loads.  You  save  yourself  time  and  labor.  'With 
New  Idea  you  have  five  spreading  rates  for  each  forward  tractor 
speed  plus  throw-out  clutch  for  easy  cleanout  and  pile  unloading  .  .  . 
all  controlled  from  your  tractor  seat. 

Which  power  spreader  is  best  for  you?  New  Idea  offers  the  big 
95-bu.  PTO  spreader  for  average  farms  .  .  .  the  giant  125-bu.  PTO 
-  spreader  with  forage  box  sides  available,  for  large  feeder  and  dairy 
operations.  Famous  New  Idea  ground-driven  spreaders  available  with 
70-bu.,  75-bu.,  or  95-bu.  capacity.  You  can  buy  any  New  Idea 
spreader  with  new  or  used  tires.  Best  and  most  complete  line  of 
spreaders  on  the  market  today.  Full  year  guarantee  on  every  one. 

Remember,  more  farmers  buy  New  Idea  spreaders  than  any  other 
make.  Let  your  New  Idea  dealer  show  you  why. 


Mew  Idea  SPREADERS 


SHRED  FINER 
SPREAD  WIDER 
LAST  LONGER 

Write  for  free  literature! 


Wew  Idea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  oivisiom  Av CO  distributing  cor?. 


Dept.  831,  Coldwatcr,  Ohio 
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There’s  a 


BRIGHT  FUTURE  AHEAD 

for  forward-looking  dairymen 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  E^airymen’s  League  sold  for  its 
members  almost  185  million  dollars  worth  of  milk  . . .  the  greatest 
dollar  value  in  its  history.  Members  produced  on  the  average  10,000 

pounds  more  milk  per  dairy  and  received  $800  more  in  their  average 
return. 


Cherry  Growers 
Begin  Work  Under 
Marketing  Order 

WITH  the  final  signing  of  an  opera 
ing  contract  between  New  York 
Commissioner  of'  Agriculture,  Daniel  , 
Carey,  and  the  New  Yoi’k  Cherry  Grow 
ers  Association,  Inc.  of  Rochester,  Nei 
York,  arrangements  were  complete 
and  work  begun  on  the  first  prograr 
under  a  state  marketing  order  for 
commodity  other  than  milk  in  Ne\ 
York  State. 

Under  the  new  law  authorizing  mai 
keting  order  programs  in  New  Yorll 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  il 
charged  with  overall  responsibility,  i  e 
has  appointed  Spencer  G.  Duncan,  Aa 
sistant  Director  of  the  Division  of  Mai 
kets,  as  administrator  of  the  program 
and  has  appointed  an  Advisory  Com 
mittee  of  cherry  growers  and  processor 
to  work  with  the  Department  and  him 
self  in  the  administration  of  this  firs 
marketing  order.  Horace  Putnam  o 
Lyons,  New  York,  is  chairman  of  th 
Advisory  Committee  which  also  in 
eludes  Norris  VanDeuser,  Sodus,  Nei 
York;  Judson  Swift,  Middleport,  Nei 
.York;  Charles  Skutt,  Hamlin,  Nei 
York;  G.  Norman  Smith,  Hudson,  Nei 
York;  Gordon  Van  Eenwyck,  Fruit  Bel 
Preserving  Co.,  East  Williamson,  Ne\i 
York;  William  McIntosh,  Mclntos 

********* 

The  younger  generation  will  learn 
the  value  of  money  when  it  begins 
paying  otf  our  debts. 


The  figures  show  that  expanded  Order  27  effectively  counterbal¬ 
anced  lower  support  prices  .  .  .  that  production  per  cow  is  increasing 
year  by  year  .  .  .  and  that  fewer  dairymen  with  more  machinery 
will  operate  fewer,  larger  and  more  productive  farms  in  the  future. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  is  Taking  a  Long,  Hard  Look  Ahead 

League  President  Stanley  Benham  asks  all  members  to  do  some 
sober  thinking  and  planning  about  future  prices,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  following  conditions: 


1*  Any  substantial  price  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  destroyed  by  larger 
herds  and  more  milk  per  cow  unless 
dairymen  accept  planned  and  con¬ 
trolled  marketing. 

%  Great  volumes  of  milk  produced 
in  other  milksheds  at  prices  lower 
than  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
shed,  indicate  that  sound  future 
price  improvements  can  come  only 
through  nationwide  programs 
which  will  improve  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  all  dairymen. 

£•  Compromises  on  Glass  III  milk 


which  are  shifting  more  and  more 
of  the  costly  surplus  burden  onto 
operating  cooperatives  may  even¬ 
tually  force  the  closing  of  coopera¬ 
tive  manufacturing  plants. 

4*  Concentration  of  acres,  equip¬ 
ment,  herds  and  manpower  into 
fewer  farms  is  certain  to  attract 
non-farm  speculative  capital,  un¬ 
less  today’s  operating  cooperatives 
affiliate  or  federate  into  regional 
associations  with  sufficient  funds 
to  keep  control  of  dairying  in  farm 
hands. 


Members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  say  to  all  dairymen:  Look 
to  the  future.  Know  where  you’re  going.  Keep  the  control  of  dairy 
farming  in  the  hands  of  farmers.  You  can  do  that  through  a  strong, 
experienced  and  far-seeing  operating  cooperative  .  .  . 


—i/o/n _ 

THE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 


********** 

Canning  Co.,  Geneva,  New  York;  an< 
R.  D.  Waterman,  Waterman  Frui 
Products  Co.,  Ontario  Center,  Ne\ 
York. 

Sour  cherry  marketing  order  pro 
vides  for  programs  of  advertising  an< 
promotion  of  red  tart  cherries,  indus 
try  informational  services  to  grower 
and  coordination  of  research  program 
for  maintaining  and  expanding  market 
for  red  tart  cherries.  Funds  availabl 
for  this  first  year’s  operation  of  th 
marketing  order  will  amount  to  abou 
$48,000  for  all  phases  of  the  program 
First  funds  under  the  new  mai’ketinj 
order  program  are  available  on  or  afte 
September  15  of  each  year.  Once  under 
way,  funds  will  be  budgeted  for  a  yea: 
around  and  continuing  program  accord 
ing  to  Mr.  Robert  Wignall  of  Wal 
worth,  New  York,  President  of  th< 
Growers  Association  with  whom  th< 
work  is  being  contracted.  Mr.  Wignal 
further  pointed  out  that  the  promo' 
tional  and  informational  work  whicl 
has  been  carried  on  for  some  20  year: 
under  the  growers’  voluntary  contribu 
tion  program  will  now  be  expanded  anc 
should  be  more  effective  With  greatei 
possibilities  for  year  around  emphasis 
on  red  tart  cherries. 

In  addition  to  the  work  being  dons 
directly  by  the  New  York  Cherrj 
Growers  Association,  the  National  Rec 
Cherry  Institute,  National  industry  or¬ 
ganizations  of  both  growers  and  pro¬ 
cessors,  will  continue  to  coordinate  pro¬ 
motional  programs  at  the  national  level 
In  stressing  the  importance  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Red  Cherry  Institute  and  of  a 
commodity  approach  to  the  promotion 
of  cherries,  the  Growers  Association 
president  cited  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
red  tart  cherries  are  of  the  Montmor¬ 
ency  variety,  all  are  marketed  in  can¬ 
ned  or  frozen  form  and  are  essentially 
identical  whether  produced  in  New 
York,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  or  Ohio,  the  five  states  producing' 
some  95%  of  the  nation’s  supply.  Many 
of  the  potential  markets  to  be  reached 
with  cherries  are  outside  of  New  York 
State  and  the  coordinated  efforts  of  all 
producing  states  are  essential  to  bene¬ 
fiting  the  industry  most  effectively  and 
efficiently. 
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Happy  hens,  not  just  a  set 
of  records,  are  necessary 
to  make  money,  says  Her¬ 
man  Heiman.  He  gives  his 
birds  plenty  of  water  and 
feed  space  and  fresh  air; 
sprays  roosts  and  wooden 
nests  with  Carbolineum  for 
lice  and  mites,  walls  and 
ceiling  with  carbola.  He 
vaccinates  and  follows 
prescribed  medication 
program  because  of 
danger  of  disease  in  a 
concentrated  poultry  area. 


Figures  Tell  the  Story 
Oil  This  Poultry  Farm 


By  FRANKLIN  C.  BISHOP 


FORMER  businessman  and  his 
wife  are  making  the  record 
keeping  habit  pay  off  on  a  poul¬ 
try  farm.  They  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herman  Heiman  of  Lakewood. 
New  Jersey.  This  couple  learned  the 
importance  of  facts  and  figures  while 
in  the  textile  industry  before  their  mi¬ 
gration  from  Germany  some  19  years 
ago.  For  all  except  their  first  year  in 
America,  they  have  been  poultry  farm¬ 
ers.  And  during  every  one  of  these  18 
years,  they  have  kept  an  unusually 
complete  set  of  records. 

According  to  Mr.  Heiman,  the  rec¬ 
ords  are  of  two  types:  Statistics  — 
which  have  to  do  with  the  physical 
factors  of  the  business;  and  Book- 


rm 


Herman  and  Minnie  Heiman  make  records 
their  hobby.  It's  one  of  few  hobbies  that 
pay  off.  Filing  cabinet  and  desk  contain 
well  organized  information  of  importance 
to  the  farm  and  personal  business. 


Feed  records  start  at  these  bulk  bins. 
Herman  draws  feed  into  buckets  that  hold 
25  pounds  each.  Eighteen  pails  at  a  time 
are  conveyed  to  distant  pens  on  a  plat¬ 
form  that  rides  on  an  overhead  track. 


keeping  —  which  gives  the  income  and 
expense  view,  so  necessary  for  income 
tax,  budgeting  and  other  planning. 

The  basic  Statistics  originate  where 
things  happen  ...  in  the  laying  house 
and  in  the  egg  handling  and  sales 
room. 

_  Mortality  records  are  kept  in  each 
pen.  Herman  and  his  two  part-time 
helpers  are  particular  about  marking 
down  every  dead  bird.  Likewise,  each 
replacement  bird  is  added  to  the  run¬ 
ning  total. 

Egg  production  is  put  down  by  pens 
on  a  special  printed  form  at  each  3- 
time-daily  gathering.  Daily  totals  for 
the  flock  are  entered  on  a  one-page 
yearly  summary  sheet. 

Feed  figures — both  deliveries  and  us¬ 
age — are  recorded  on  charts  located  on 
each  of  the  two  bulk  bins;  later  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  permanent  book  in  the 
office. 

Retail  egg  sales  are  entered  in  a 
journal  type  of  book  that  is  kept  in  the 
egg  room.  These  figures  are  added  for 
monthly  and  yearly  totals  on  a  ledger 
sheet.  Number  of  dozens,  size  and  price 
information  is  kept. 

Wholesale  egg  sales  (amount,  price 
and  size)  are  recorded  monthly  from 
dealer  invoices.  Just  for  interest  Her¬ 
man  has  kept  a  line  graph  of  whole¬ 
sale  medium  and  large  egg  prices  for 
18  years.  Looking  back,  he  can  say, 
“This  was  a  good  year,”  or  “that  year 
was  a  poor  one.” 

The  bookkeeping  records  start  with 
either  income  or  expense  items.  These 
are  written ,  down  in  a  cash  journal 
daily.  This  plus  the  checkbook  stubs 
and  deposit  slips,  tells  the  story  of  all 
expenses  and  all  receipts. 

Detailed  Expenses 

Expenses  are  broken  down  monthly 
into  50-odd  categories  such  as  feed 
purchases,  auto  expense,  medication, 
etc.  It  takes  six  books  for  the  oft-re¬ 
peated  items  and  five  cards  for  once- 
in-a-while  expenses  to  accommodate 
the  50  accounts. 

What’s  the  reason  for  all  these  rec¬ 
ords  ?  Mostly,  the  Heimans  say,  it’s 
a  hobby. 

This  “hobby”  gives  the  Heimans  an 
accurate  comparison  of  the  different 
lots  of  pullets — mortality,  production, 
feed  consumption,  etc.,  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  saves  them  much  time  in  preparing 
tax  returns. 

Although  he  claims  he  doesn’t  change 
as  a  result  of  the  records  (“I  always 
raise  4,000  pullets — two-thirds  of  them 
in  February  and  one-third  in  May; 
house  3,700  and  hold  over  900  year¬ 
lings”),  Herman  readily  admits  that  the 
records  tell  him  where  he  stands  .  .  . 
how  he  compares  with  the  average;  if 
he’s  doing  okay  or  not.  It  makes  fine 
conversation  with  friends,  too. 

“It  isn’t  the  records  that  make  mon¬ 
ey,”  Herman  says.  “Keep  the  farm  in 
good  shape,  keep  the  chickens  happy 
and  the  money  makes  itself.” 


This  Year 

•c~i  ..  /»  .  .  W  J  . 
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February  23  «*  March  15 

on  the  Ahewcam  Agriculturist: 

TSB  MEXICAN  Torn 

ll 


#  1.  Feb.  26. 

THE  ALAMO  hear  the  story 
once  again  of  the  gallant  men  who 
were  wiped  out  by  Santa 
Anna’s  army  on  March  6,  1836. 

2 

THRESHING  GRAIN  _ these 

sturdy  little  burros  are  also  uged 
for  transporting  people  and 
produce  by  Mexican  farmers. 

#  3.  Feb.  28. 

The  University  of  Mexico _ UNI¬ 

VERSITY  CITY,  the  largest  uni¬ 
versity  center  in  the  world,  is 

built  on  top  of  the  ruins  of 
Cuicuilco,  a  part  of  the  oldest 
known  civilization  on  the 
Continent. 

#  4.  March  1. 

Enjoy  a  “gondola”  ride  along 

the  canals  of  the  FLOATING 
GARDENS  OF  XOCHIMILCO. 

These  flower  islands,  made  of 
lake  mud  and  reed,  once  did 
float,  but  have  now  taken  root. 

#  5.  March  1 . 

See  the  traditional  Sunday 

afternoon  sport — THE  BULL 
FIGHT—  with  a  trained  guide  who 
will  explain  the  rules  and 
details  to  you. 

6.  March  10. 

THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  THE 
SUN  IN  TEOTIHUACAN  begun 

about  the  third  century,  this  four¬ 
faced  pyramid  was  squared  off 
at  the  top.  On  this  lofty  platform 
stood  a  temple  and,  according  to 
legend,  a  huge  stone  statue 
whose  golden  breastplate  reflected 
the  sacred  sun’s  first  rays. 

#  7.  March  10. 

THE  SHRINE  OF  OUR 
LADY  OF  GUADALUPE— Pat¬ 
roness  of  the  Americas — erect¬ 
ed  in  1709.  In  1531,  the  Virgin 
of  Guadalupe  appeared  to 
an  Indian,  Juan  Diego  and  asked 
a  church  to  be  built  on  that  site.  As 
proof  of  this,  her  image  ap¬ 
peared  in  Juan  Diego’s  mantle. 

Now  you  can  see  sunny  Mexico  on  a  TSB  Tour  where  you  have  no  wor¬ 
ries  about  guides,  language,  reservations,  meals,  baggage,  and  tipping. 
They’re  all  taken  care  of  on  TSB  Tours. 

So  join  the  friendly  American  Agriculturist  folks  when  they  board  the 
Empire  State  Express  February  23  for  three  full  carefree  weeks  South  of 
the  Border,  down  Mexico  way,  weeks  you’ll  remember — all  your  life! 
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Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

|  Department  B 
|  32  Dedham  Avenue 

Needham  92,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  without  obligation 
complete  details  on  the  American 
Agriculturist  February  23-March  15, 
1959  Mexican  Tour. 


"I 


Send  coupon  today  for  this  free 
booklet ! 


Name 


Add  ress 
City - 


Specialists  in  Tours  and  all  Travel 
Services 


Slate 


(720)  8 


American  Agriculturist,  December  6,  1958 


Two  pretty  Mexican  senoritas  dressed  in 
costume  for  a  gay  fiesta. 


The  famous  "floating  gardens"  of  Xochimilco  will  enchant  us  as  we  ride  through  the 
canals  in  native  gondolas.  The  beauty  of  the  flowers,  the  singing  of  the  gondoliers.  Typical  street  scene  in  the  quaint  old 
and  the  pleasure  of  floating  on  these  winding  streams  will  be  a  treasured  memory,  mountainside  town  of  Taxco. 


1/Mt  MEXICO  70.  l 


There,  is  an  old 
Mexican  proverb 
that  runs  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 
“Once  you  have 
seen  Mexico,  you 
have  no  rest  in 
any  other  land.” 
All  who  visit  this 
country  of 
strange  and  endless  allure  feel  a  desire 
to  return  to  it,  for  more  than  any  other 
place  in  the  world,  it  steals  your  heart 
and  captures  your  imagination. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  urged  us 
to  plan  another  trip  to  this  romantic 
and  historic  land,  and  we  have  now 
done  so  with  the  Travel  Service  Bureau 
of  Needham,  Massachusetts,  the  folks 
who  do  such  a  wonderful  job  of  direct¬ 
ing  our  American  Agriculturist  tours. 
The  result  is  an  outstanding  travel- 
vacation  with  all  the  thrill  of  visiting  a 
foreign  land,  of  mingling  with  people 
whose  language,  customs,  and  way  of 
life  are  fascinatingly  unfamiliar. 

Our  Mexican  Tour  will  last  three 
weeks,  and  the  dates  are  February  23 
to  March  15 — just  at  the  time  when  it 
will  seem  wonderful  to  exchange  the 
tag  end  of  our  Northeast  winter  for 
Mexico’s  balmy,  sunny,  flowerful  cli¬ 
mate.  We  will  see  a  lot  of  the  United 
States,  too,  on  this  trip,  as  our  special 
Pullmans  will  pass  through  mid-West 
and  Southwest  states,  with  sightseeing 
along  the  way.  Here  briefly  are  some 
of  the  highlights  of  our  tour: 

February  25:  We  arrive  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  known  as  “Cowtown, 
USA.”  An  exciting  sightseeing  drive 
will  show  us  the  vast  stockyards  from 
which  Texas  beef  is  shipped  throughout 
the  nation,  the  Will  Rogers  Coliseum, 
and  other  famous  places.  A  real  Texas- 
style  dinner  will  be  served  to  us  before 
we  board  our  Pullmans  again  for  the 
trip  south. 

February  26:  Arrive  in  San  Antonio, 
and  after  breakfast  visit  the  Alamo 
and  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

February  27 :  Enroute  to  Mexico  City, 
we  roll  along  in  our  Pullmans,  making 
stops  at  Mexican  towns  and  gaining  a 
real  closeup  view  of  rural  Mexico.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  railroad  jour¬ 
neys  in  North  America! 

February  28-March  1:  In  beautiful 
Mexico  City,  where  we'll  stay  three 
nights  at  a  fine  hotel.  Fascinating 
sightseeing  drives  will  take  us  to  the 
Castle  of  Chapultepec;  the  colorful 
flower  market  of  Dolores;  magnificent 


University  City,  and  the  gay  floating 
gardens  of  Xochimilco  where  we’ll  en¬ 
joy  a  gondola  ride  along  flower-lined 
canals.  We  will  even  have  a  chance  to 
visit  the  largest  bull  ring  in  the  world, 
with  a  trained  guide  to  explain  the 
action. 

March  2-3:  Leaving  Mexico  City, 
we’ll  motor  southeast  through  miles  of 
breathtaking  scenery,  see  snow-crown¬ 
ed  “Popo”  and  “Sleeping  Lady,”  pass 
through  interesting  Indian  villages,  and 
at  Cholula  see  the  church  built  on  top 
of  a  pyramid. 

En  route  to  Fortin,  we’ll  visit  the 
famous  Spanish  city  of  Puebla,  with  its 
magnificent  cathedral,  Rosary  Chapel 
with  gold  ceiling,  the  Hidden  Convent 
of  Santa  Monica,  pottery  factory  and 
onyx  shops.  Arriving  at  Fortin,  we’ll 
stay  at  the  lovely  Hotel  Ruiz  Galindo, 
set  in  a  scene  of  tropical  luxury  .  .  . 
lush  green  vegetation,  gaily  colored 
flowers,  and  air  perfumed  with  hibis¬ 
cus,  gardenias,  and  orange  blossoms. 
While  here,  we  will  visit  a  coffee  plan¬ 
tation  near  Cordoba  and  take  a  beau¬ 
tiful  drive  past  Mount  Orizaba  (18,200 
feet  of  mountain  splendor). 

March  4:  Today  we  will  be  in  Cuern¬ 
avaca,  City  of  Eternal  Spring  where,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Spanish 
general  Cortez  built  a  great  palace 
which  is  preserved  to  this  day. 

March  5-6:  From  wonderful  Cuerna¬ 
vaca,  we  drive  westward  to  the  fabu¬ 
lous  town  of  Taxco,  which  has  been 
called  “a  real  treasure  chest  of  Colonial 
Mexico.”  The  original  city  goes  back  to 
the  14th  century,  and  today’s  town  is 
one  of  the  quaintest  in  the  world. 

Situated  on  a  mountainside,  with 
tiers  of  red-roofed  houses,  porches,  and 
gardens;  narrow  crooked  streets  with 
no  sidewalks,  beautifully  decorated 
churches,  and  fascinating  shops,  Taxco 
is  a  place  you’ll  long  remember.  You’ll 
love  the  shops,  with  their  Mexican  sil¬ 
ver  jewelry,  handwoven  serapes,  tin¬ 


ware,  baskets,  sandals,  leather  goods, 
and  original  ceramics. 

March  7-8:  Today  we  drive  down  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Acapulco,  the 
glamorous  Mexican  resort  that  draws 
people  from  all  over  the  world.  We’ll 
spend  two  days  and  nights  at  the  de¬ 
luxe  Hotel  Caleta  overlooking  the 
ocean.  You’ll  revel  in  its  wonderful 
meals,  beautiful  rooms,  gorgeous  beach, 
and  majestic  view.  You  can  have  lots 
of  activity  here — from  fishing  to  golf 
and  swimming — or  you  can  just  lounge 
and  enjoy  sun  bathing,  or  watch  the 
spectacular  diving  of  native  boys  and 
men,  risking  their  necks  for  coins  toss¬ 
ed  from  lofty  cliffs  into  the  sea. 

March  9-10:  Back  in  Mexico  City, 
with  some  more  thrilling  sightseeing 
as  -we  drive  out  to  visit  the  Pyramids 
of  Teotihuacan,  the  Chapingo  Agricul¬ 
tural  University,  the  Pyramids  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  the  Citadel  Temple  of 
Quetzelcoatl;  Alolmon  and  the  famous 
Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  pa¬ 
tron  Saint  of  Mexico  City. 

March  11-12:  We  begin  our  home¬ 
ward  journey,  and  March  12  will  find 
us  back  in  San  Antonio,  visiting  some 
of  the  places  we  missed  on  our  south¬ 
bound  trip  before  continuing  our  ride 
northward. 

March  13:  Arrive  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
with  a  free  morning  to  explore  the  city. 
The  ladies  will  have  time  to  shop  in 
the  fabulous  Neiman  Marcus  Depart¬ 
ment  store  if  they  wish! 

March  14-15:  Rolling  along  north¬ 
ward  to  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  before 
we  all  have  to  separate  reluctantly, 
each  of  us  carrying  home  wonderful 
memories  of  a  marvelous  vacation. 

This  is  just  a  brief  outline  of  what 
we  will  see  and  do.  Full  details  and 
cost  of  the  trip  are  given  in  our  free 
printed  itinerary,  which  you  can  get  by 
sending  us  the  coupon  below.  Like  all 
American  Agriculturist  tours,  this  is 


an  escorted  tour  and  the  “all-expense 
ticket”  includes  everything. 

We  urge  all  who  can  possibly  do  so 
to  take  this  carefree,  fascinating  trip 
with  us.  You’ll  enjoy  everything  about 
it:  magnificent  scenery,  delicious  meals, 
courteous  service,  first  class  accommo¬ 
dations;  thrilling  sightseeing;  warm 
sunny  days  “South  of  the  Border,”  and 
best  of  all,  delightful  new  friends  who 
will  mean  much  to  you  for  the  rest  of 
your  life. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  print  all  of 
the  enthusiastic  letters  we  get  from  the 
folks  who  travel  with  us.  Here  are  just 
brief  quotes  from  letters  we  received 
from  people  who  went  on  our  recent 
bus  tour  to  New  England  and  Canada’ 

“I  can  say  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  that  it  was  wonderful.  It  was  my 
first  tour  and  I  was  thrilled  beyond 
words  .  .  .  the  lovely  places  we  stayed 
at,  and  the  friendliness  of  one  and  all.” 
— Mrs.  Lucinda  Brooks,  Marathon, 
N.  Y. 

“Your  Fall  Foliage  tour  was  wonder¬ 
ful  and  we  enjoyed  every  moment  of  it. 
We  met  so  many  nice  people,  and 
everywhere  we  went  we  were  used  so 
well.  We  shall  have  something  nice  to 
talk  about  all  winter.” — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wm.  H.  Armstrong,  Grafton,  N.  H. 

“Everything  surpassed  my  fondest 
expectations.  Every  day  was  a  joy,  and 
I  thank  you  for  a  memorable  experi¬ 
ence.” — Mrs.  Levi  S.  Davis,  Berkshire, 
N.  Y. 

“It  was  a  trip  I  shall  always  remem¬ 
ber  happily- — the  fun  with  the  French 
language,  the  tides,  the  seafood,  the 
hotels  and  marvelous  meals,  new 
friends  and  interesting  places,  all 
bound  together  with  autumn  beauty  be¬ 
yond  description.  Thank  you  for  your 
careful  planning  and  arrangements  for 
us.”— Mrs.  Verper  L.  Timerson,  Tru- 
mansburg,  N.  V. 

“My  wife  and  I  greatly  enjoyed  your 
Fall  Tour.  It  was  a  beautiful  trip  and 
we  were  so  well  taken  care  of — not  a 
worry.  We  can  highly  recommend  your 
tours  at  any  time.” — P.  J.  Ryan, 
Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 

Why  not  come  along  on  our  Mexican 
tour  and  see  for  yourself  what  fun  it 
is  to  travel  with  American  Agricul¬ 
turist?  To  get  a  copy  of  the  printed 
itinerary,  just  fill  out  the  coupon  on 
this  page  and  mail  it  to  E.  R.  Eastman, 
President,  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367-M,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  There’s  no  ob¬ 
ligation  on  your  part.  We’ll  be  glad  to 
send  you  the  printed  itinerary,  and  if 
you  decide  to  come  with  us,  we  will  be 
happy  to  have  you  in  our  party. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-M,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the  itinerary 
for  your  Mexican  Tour,  February  23-March  15,  1959. 


Name 


Address 


Please  print  your  name  and  address 


See  Your  Nearby 
Dealer 


Below 


NEW  YORK 

ALBANY 

Allied  Equip.  Co.,  46  Broadway,  Menands 

BAINBRIDGE 
Carlton  Loomis 
SARNEVELD 

Maurice  Baker 
BURKE 

Erwin  Cowan 
CANTON 

Arthur  Gary 
CHAMPLAIN 

Raymond  Bedard,  Box  98 
CHENANGO  FORKS 
Pangburn  Bros. 

DEER  RIVER 

Francis  Nicholl 
DEPEW 

Walt's  Tree  Service  Inc.,  139  Elmwood  Ave. 
DERUYTER 

Charles  B.  Clay 
EAST  HAMPTON 

Hampton  Mower  Service,  Montauk  Highway 
E.  PATCHOGUE 

Brady  Mower  Service,  Montous  Hwy. 

FULTON 

Harold  A.  Burton,  202  Division  St. 

GLOVERSVILLE 
Kagar  McLain 

HOMER 

Brown  Machinery  &  Supply  Inc., 

Homer  Cortland  Rd. 

HUNTINGTON,  L.  I. 

Van  Nostrand  Power  Tool  Co., 

100  East  Main  St. 

HURLEY 

T  K  Machinery  Co. 

INLET 

Payne's  Boat  Livery 
ITHACA 

Vann's  Motor  Service,  716  West  Green  St. 
KENNEDY 

David  Brainard,  R  R  1 
LAKE  LUZERNE 

Ernest  W.  Anderson,  Call  St.  RD  1 
LIVERPOOL 

A.  C.  Lamb  &  Sons 

LIVINGSTON  MANOR 

Liberty  Tractor  Co.,  InC.,  P.  O.  Box  564 
MAINE 

Mr.  George  H.  Manwaring 
MAMARONECK 

Sawtelle  Equip  Co.  Inc.,  426  Waverly  Ave. 
MARILLA 

Victors  Saw  Mill  &  Sales,  Bullis  Road 
MORRISONVILLE 

Bernard  Barber,  Mason  Street 
MORRISTOWN 

Wright's  Sporting  Goods 
NAPANOCH 

Stubby's'  Serv.  Station,  Route  55,  Lackawack 
NEW  BREMEN 

Meszaros  Farm  Supplies 
NORTH  CREEK 

Waldron's  Repair  Shop,  Box  166 
NORTH  LAWRENCE 

M  &  H  Chain  Saw  Shop 
OLEAN 

Blumenthal's  Sporting  Gds.  Inc. 

234  No.  Union  St. 

OYSTER  BAY 

Nobman's,  East  Main  St. 

OZONE  PARK,  L.  I. 

C.  Klotz,  162-45  Crosbay  Blvd. 

PINE  BUSH 

McDole's  Service  Station 
POTSDAM 

Dwight  Yentzer,  RD  3 
RICHLAND 

Lorenzo  Hilton 
ROCHESTER 

Monroe  Tree  Surgeons,  Inc., 

2525  W.  Henrietta 
SALEM 

Bud's  Cliain  Saw  Sales  &  Service, 

East  Broadway 
SARANAC  LAKE 

Duso  Sales  &  Service, 

Crescent  Bay  Boathouse 

SCHAGHTICOKE 

Ray  Pearsall,  P.  O.  Box  1332 

SCHENECTADY 

Thru  Way  Engine  Clinic,  3096  Carman  Road 
SPENCER 

Walter  Luiska  Poultry  Farming,  R.  D.  1 

SPRINGVILLE  (ERIE  CO.) 

Clarke  Marine  Sales,  386  No.  Central  Ave. 

TUPPER  LAKE 

Edward  Smith,  Box  26,  2  Third  St. 
WOLCOTT 

Wolcott  Farm  Supply 


I 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BLOOMSBURG 

Hess  Farm  Equipment,  Old  Berwick  Rd. 

CARBONDALE 

Bruce  Bloxham,  R.  D. 

CARBONDALE 

W.  R.  Wallis,  Inc.,  40  N.  Church  St. 

CENTRAL  HALL 
Paul  W.  Lingle 

CHADDS  FORD 

Harry  Pyle  &  Sons 

COUDERSPORT 

Coudersport  G.  L.  F.  Service 

DOWNINGTOWN 

Walter  D.  Hadfield,  R.  D.  No.  1 


Cuts  Firewood 


Saws  Fence  Poles 


Cuts  Rough  Timbers 


Clears  Land 


EASTON 

Joseph  Pasch  Jr.,  Mtr.  Service 

EAST  STROUDSBURG 

Van  D.  Yetter,  Jr.,  R.  D.  2 

ERIE 

The  Arbuekle  Co.,  S900  Peach  St. 

FAIRFIELD 

Olmer  B.  Spence 

FOREST  CITY 

Bruce  Bloxham,  11  Grand  St. 

HONESDALE 

Chain  Saw  Sales  &  Ser.,  P.O.  Box  243 

HUNLOCK  CREEK 
Edward  Babcock 

JOHNSTOWN 

Cushman  Sales  &  Service 
58-60  Fairfield  Ave. 

KANE 

Modern-Way  Supply,  Box  120 

KENNETT  SQUARE 

Chester  County  Timber  Service 
RD  1  (London  Grove) 

KUNKLETOWN 

Raymond  H.  Anthony,  RD  1 
MEADVILLE 

A.  R.  Wolff  &  Son,  909  Market  St. 

OXFORD 

R.  Paul  Gilbert 

PITTSBURGH 

J.  Barker  &  Son  Co.,  1814  E.  Carson  St. 
PITTSBURGH 

Tenos  Brothers,  3333  Babcock  Blvd. 
POTTSTOWN 

Mefzler  Tree  Service,  745  S.  Hanover 
ROCHESTER 

Wahl's  Implement  Store,  RD  1 


IONEER 

CHAIN  SAWS 


Now...Save  $40  on  this  woods-tested, 
woods-engineered  power  tool 

Ask  for  FREE  demonstration  right  on  your  own  farm  I  j 


' 179.95 


S-ttJ^f.o.b.  Waukegan 
is  the  new  low  price  of  this  Pioneer 
Model  RA  Chain  Saw  with 
16"  straight  bar  attachment. 


All-Weather  Starting  •  Field  Strip- 
» 

ping  in  Seconds  •  Stellite-Tipped 
Bars  •  Strongback  Construction  • 
Cool-Running  Engine  •  Pioneer- 
Engineered  Chains  •  Direct  Drive  • 
Sawing  At  Any  Angle*  Wraparound 
Handle  •  Fingertip  Controls. 

You  can  start  getting  a  bigger 
return  right  now  per  man-hour  of 
labor  in  your  woodlot  and  around 
your  farm. 

How?  With  a  woods-engineered 
Pioneer  Chain  Saw.  This  fine  out¬ 
door  power  tool  goes  to  work  in  a 
hurry  .  .  .  without  a  fuss  ...  in 
any  weather.  Keeps  working  with 
a  minimum  of  time  out  for  servic¬ 
ing  and  maintenance.  And  its  sim¬ 
plified  design  costs  less  to  maintain 
than  ordinary  chain  saws.  In  fact, 
all  the  bolts  and  screws  used  in 
a  Pioneer  can  be  held  in  one  hand. 


Pioneer  proved  its  workhorse  dura¬ 
bility  . .  .  when  this  husky  tool  was 
woods-tested  in  America’s  big  tim¬ 
ber  country. 

But . . .  see  for  yourself  how  Pioneer 
Chain  Saw  givds  you  faster,  better 
cutting  .  .  .  with  more  actual  pro¬ 
duction  time  and  far  less  down¬ 
time.  Just  pick  up  your  phone  and 
call  your  Pioneer  Dealer.  He’s  in 
the  listing  below,  or  you’ll  find 
him  in  the  Yellow  Pages.  Arrange 
with  him  for  a  free  demonstration 
on  your  farm  or  in  his  store.  Either 
way,  without  obligation. 

Also,  be  sure  to  get  complete  de¬ 
tails  on  the  24  woods-engineered 
features  of  the  Pioneer  Chain  Saw. 
Pioneer  Saws,  Division  Outboard 
Marine  Corporation,  Waukegan,  Ill. 
Makers  of  Johnson  and  Evinrude 
outboard  motors  and  Lawn  Boy 
power  mowers. 


MAKERS  OF  JOHNSON  AND  EVINRUDE  OUTBOARD  MOTORS  AND  LAWN  BOY  POWER  MOWERS 


TROY 

The  Warner  Co.,  RFD  3 
WILLIAMSPORT 

Shipman  Brothers,  200  .Market  Street 

DELAWARE 

LAUREL 

Dallas  H.  Thompson,  North  Central  Ave. 
WILMINGTON 

Atlantic  States  Tree  Expert  Co. 

3320  Seminole  St.,  Cranston  Heights 

MARYLAND 

CAMBRIDGE 
Shore  Marine 

CHURCH  HILL 

Ernest  J.  Rothwell 

CLEMENTS 

Guy  Brothers 
ELLICOTT  CITY 

W.  S.  Tayler  Chain  Saws  &  Equipments 
RFD  2 

tMMITTSBURG 

Morts'  Sawmill  &  Planing  Mill 
FLINTSTONE 

Davis  Garage  &  Service  Station 

HAGERSTOWN 

Baer's  Garage,  Route  6 

HYATTSVILLE 

Chesapeake  Supply  &  Equipment  Corp. 
4726  Baltimore  Ave. 

LAPLATA 

W.  Ralph  Gardiner,  U.  S.  301 

PRINCE  FREDERICK 
Matteson  Supply  Co. 

WHITEFORD 

Prospect  Store 


NEW  JERSEY 

BELLEVILLE  , 

Eastern  Rental  Service  &  Sales 
P.O.  Box  64 

FLORHAM  PARK 

Speedex  Sales  &  Service 
193  Ridgedale  Ave. 

GLADSTONE 

Ellis  Tiger  Co. 

GLEN  GARDNER 

Felix  Bajor,  P.O.  Box  78 

HARLINGEN 

Brookside  Spreading  Service,  Route  206 
MT.  HOLLY 

Cooney  Welding  &  Machine,  Rt.  38 
PARAMUS 

Otfod.  Mtr.  Parts  Co.,  Inc. 

120  South  Route  17 

PINE  BROOK 

Shulman  Equipment  Co.  Route  46 

POINT  PLEASANT 

Stewart's  Marine  Mart 

Beaver  Dam  Rd.  &  Glenwood  Dr. 

RIVERDALE 

Mines  Trucking,  Rt.  23,  RD  2 
ROCKAWAY 

Matcha  Machinery  Co.,  323  Route  46 

SADDLE  RIVER 

D.  A.  Pell,  Allendale  Ave. 

TRENTON 

'  W.  G.  Runkles  Machinery  Co. 

185  Oakland  St. 

WHIPPANY 

Farm  Harvesting  Co.,  Whippany  Road 
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WASTE  OR  A  VALUABLE  BY-PRODUCT? 


Sawmill  Slabs  and  Edgings 

By  E.  W.  FOSS 

(Agricultural  Engineering,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture) 


FOREST  products  have,  since  the 
settling  of  these  Northeastern 
States,  been  a  substantial  source  of  in¬ 
come  to  the  woodland  owner.  Sawmill 
slabs  and  edgings  have  now  become  a 
disposal  problem  to  many  sawmill  own¬ 
ers,  due  to  their  decreasing  value  as  a 
household  fuel. 

Several  sawmill  owners  have  now 
found  that  slabs  and  edgings  can  ber 


I  come  a  new  source  of  income  when  they 
are  passed  through  t  a  wood  chipper. 
Wood  chips,  along  with  sawmill  saw¬ 
dust.  and  shavings,  make  a  satisfactory 
litter  and  bedding  material  for  poultry 
and  livestock,  and  are  in  gi’eat  demand 
in  many  areas  of  these  Northeastern 
States.  .Slabs  and  edgings  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  prices  which  will  pay  oh 
the  cost  of  chipper  installation  and 


show  a  steady  profit.  In  addition,  the 
labor  of  handling  the  slabs  and  edgings 
is  drastically  reduced  by  converting 
this  material  tq  a  product  that  can  be 
handled  by  the  sawmill  blower. 

Larger  sawmills  located  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  of  pulp  mills  are  find¬ 
ing  that  these  slabs  and  edgings  are 
worth  real  money  as  chips  for  pulp  and 
paper  if  the  bark  is  first  removed  from 
the  log  with  a  mechanical  debarker. 
The  debarker  has  an  added  advantage 
to  the  sawyer  by  insuring  that  all  dirt 
is  removed,  thus  stretching  the  time 
between  saw  sharpenings. 

Wood  chips  and  other  wood  waste 
has  different  values  near  cities.  In  Ni¬ 


pMliii 


NEW  DIRECT-DRIVE  MAC  D30. 

Professional  quality  for  only  $149.95, 
complete  with  12"  bar  and  PINTAIL 
Chain.  Powerful.  Dependable.  Easy  to 
handle.  Prune  with  it  .  .  .  cut  firewood, 
pulpwood.  sawlogs,  fenceposts  .  .  . 
clear  land.  Weighs  only  17  pounds. 
Features  LUBRI-MAC  automatic 
chain  oiling.  Takes  bars  up  to  30". 

Free  demonstration  at  your 
McCulloch  dealer. 


KSSiSsS 


Write  for  new  chain  saw  booklet: 
McCulloch  Corporation,  Dept.  CV, 
Los  Angeles  45,  California. 

Terms  as  low  as  $3.57  a  week. 


MAC  35A  —  Gear-drive  at  economy 
price.  Takes  up  to  32"  bar,  15" 
plunge  bow.  Cuts  within  1"  of  ground. 


Altogether,  McCulloch  gives  you  5  tough  farm 
saws  to  choose  from  —  3  direct  drive,  2  gear-drive. 


i 


5-8023A 


41  You’re  in  luck  when  you've  got  a  McCulloch  chain  saw '* 


McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  •  Marine  Products  Division,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  McCulloch  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


agara  Falls  and  Buffalo,  large  ton¬ 
nages  of  chips  are  purchased  by  the 
gondola  carload  for  use  in  steel  mills 
and  carbon  plants.  Nurseries  find  that 
wood  waste  is  excellent  for  the  packing 
of  shrubs  and  plants.  Even  playgrounds 
are  using  sawdust  in  jumping  pits.  If 
you  have  cedar  scrap,  the  cedar  chips 
and  shavings  are  in  demand  as  flea 
repellent  dog  bedding.  Waste  bark  from 
pulpwood  mills  can  become  a  low-cost 
mulch  for  fruit  and  berry  crops  by 
passing  it  through  an  old  (but  sound) 
ensilage  harvester. 

Many  sawmill  owners  have  worked 
out  simple  but  effective  means  of  hand¬ 
ling  sawdust,  shavings,  and  wood  chips. 
By  blowing  this  material  to  an  over¬ 
head  bin  with  an  easy  means  of  un¬ 
loading,  they  have  found  that  farmers 
can  load  their  trucks  faster  and  will 
pay  a  price  that  more  than  amortizes 
the  cost  of  the  installation. 

If  you  need  bedding  or  litter  and  you 
know  of  a  local  sawmill  that  is  choked 
up  with  slabs  gnd  edgings,  why  not 
suggest  to  him  this  answer  to  both 
yours  and  his  problem.  More  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  at  the  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department,  Riley-Robb 
Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

Dec.  8-11 — Fiftieth  Anniversary  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Vegetable  Growers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  Cleveland,  Dhio. 

Dec.  11 — 20th  Anniversary  meeting 
and  banquet  Pioneer  Artificial  Breeders 
Ass’n.  of  Tompkins  County,  Hotel 
Ithaca,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  7-9,  1959 — 13th  Annual  Meeting 
Noitheastern  Weed  Control  Conference, 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  12-15  / —  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  annual  meeting, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Jan.  12-16  —  Annual  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show,  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  20:23 — N.  Y.  S.  Horticultural 
Society  and  State  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  and  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  Annual  Meetings-— ^Syracuse.  N.Y. 

Jan.  26-30 — Beef  Cattlemen’s  Short 
Course,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Jan.  26-31  —  New  Jersey  Farmers 
Week,  Trenton. 

Jan.  31  —  Regional  swine  producers’ 
day,  Ratcliffe  Hicks  Bldg.,  Univ.  of 
Conn.,  Storrs. 

Feb.  2-4  —  National  Dairy  Council 
annual  meeting,  Hotel  'Statler,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Feb.  8-14,  1959 — 4th  Annual  Maine 
Potato  Week. 


—  A.  A.  - 


20-VEA1I-OED 

KEEPER’S  ELIZA  of  Judd’s  Bridge 
was  20  years  and  4  months  of  age 
when  this  picture  was  taken.  She  was 
the  high  Brown  Swiss  cow  in  the  first 
Massachusetts  Lifetime  Productions 
awards  made  in  195£,  and  won  the 
Wirthmore  clip  for  the  highest  lifetime 
record  of  ' any  cow  of  any  breed  among 
the  awards  made  in  January,  1958.  At 
that  time  she  had  acquired  a  total  of 
184,593  pounds  of  milk  and  8,502 
pounds  of  butterfat.  She  received  the 
1957  “Dowager  Award”  from  the 
Brown  Swiss  breed  and  is  classified 
“Excellent”  for  type?  She  has  1,382 
registered  progeny,  including  1,262  reg¬ 
istered  great-granddaughters. 

Waveney  Farm,  Inc.,  Framingham. 
Massachusetts,  the  owner  of  Eliza,  has 
had  an  average  of  12,025  pounds  of 
milk  and  502  pounds  of  fat  for  the  past 
5  years  on  D.H.I.A.  test. 
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Peek  Inside  Russia 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


ported  a  few  records  as  high  as  12,000 
to  13,000  pounds  of  milk,  but  we  were 
told  that  the  average  is  around  4,000, 
which  they  admit  is  lower  than  pro¬ 
duction  in  America. 

The  Russians  are  pushing  artificial 
insemination  even  harder  than  we  are 
in  America.  It  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  increases  they  have  already 
secured  in  milk  production,  and  obvi¬ 
ously  they  had  it  inTnind  when  they 
told  us  that  they  expect  their  cows  to 
equal  U.  S.  milk  production  in  a  few 
years. 

We  saw  very  few  fences,  and  all 
kinds  of  animals  were  herded  by  peo¬ 
ple,  frequently  old  men.  Their  hogs 
are  distinctly  of  the  lard  type,  which 
they  want.  We  even  saw  one  old  man 
who  spent  his  entire  summer  herding, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  protecting,  a 
few  hives  of  bees. 

Of  course,  I  was  especially  interest¬ 
ed  in  animal  diseases.  The  Russians 
have  them  pretty  well  under  control. 
They  have  a  big  advantage  over  us  in 
that  their  animals  are  not  moved 
around  much,  but  usually  remain  on 
the  same  farm,  which  lessens  the 
spread  of  disease. 

The  Russians  use  the  TB  test,  and 
they  vaccinate  all  cows  and  calves  for 
brucellosis.  In  fact,  they  even  vaccin¬ 
ate  the  people,  too,  which  I  am  sure 
would  bring  great  opposition  in  this 
country  because  the  vaccination 
makes  humans  very  sick  for  several 
days.  Anyway,  I  am  not  certain  that 
it  does  any  good. 

Considerable  areas  of  semi-arid 
land  have  recently  been  broken  up  for 
grain  production.  They  may  run  into 
severe  wind  erosion  problems,  and, 
obviously,  when  rainfall  is  below  nor¬ 
mal  they  will  get  low  yields. 

Other  crops  we  saw  included  buck¬ 
wheat,  sunflowers  grown  for  oil,  su¬ 
gar  beets,  lots  of  potatoes,  and  in  the 
area  near  the  Black  Sea:  lemons, 
oranges,  tea,  and  excellent  grapes  of 
the  California  type. 

It  seems  that  the  Russians  are  talk¬ 
ing  more  freely  than  in  former  years. 
One  man  with  whom  I  became  well 
acquainted  told  m^  this  story: 

He  wanted  to  buy  a  refrigerator. 
He  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  but 
where  he  lived  refrigerators  were  sold 
by  only  one  store,  and  only  on  one  day 
a  week.  He  went  fairly  eafly  and 
found  a  long  line,  and  the  refrigerat¬ 
ors  were  all  gone  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  buy.  The  next  week  he 
found  that  'for  some  reason  they 
weren’t  selling  refrigerators.  He  went 
twelve  days  in  twelve  weeks  before  he 
finally  got  one. 

The  wife  of  this  man  also  has  a 
profession,  so  they  get  two  pay 
checks.  I  asked  if  it  wasn’t  difficult 
to  buy  food,  and  the  answer  was  an 
emphatic  yes.  The  mother  of  this 
man’s  wife  lives  with  them,  and 
spends  a  large  percentage  of  her  time 
in  buying  food.  Not  only  does  she 
have  to  wait  in  line,  but  she  finds  only 
a  few  products  at  one  place,  and  has 
to  stand  in  line  at  other  markets  for 
other  products  she  wants. 


Incidentally,  while  each  collective 
farm  must  deliver  to  government  a 
certain  percentage  of  what  it  produc¬ 
es,  the  individual  farmer  does  share  in 
any  surplus,  and  many  of  them  have 
small  areas  on  which  they  can  grow 
vegetables  for  their  own  use,  and 
which  they  are  permitted  to  sell  on  an 
open  market. 

These  happenings  indicate  the 
shortage  of  consumer  goods  and  the 
tremendous  waste  in  manpower  while 
waiting  to  buy  what  they  need.  We 
were  informed  that  over  half  of  the 
population  is  still  on  farms,  which  of 
course  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  per¬ 
centage  required  for  food  production 
in  this  country. 

The  Russians  have  great  plans,  and 
they  are  excellent  “copiers.”  Most  of 
the  tractors  we  saw  were  of  the  craw¬ 
ler  type.  The  cars  resembled  mostly 
three  American  makes :  one  closely  re¬ 
sembled  an  old  Packard,  another  an 
old  model  Buick,  and  the  third  an  old 
Chevrolet. 

Education  seems  to  be  regarded 
more  highly  in  Russia  than  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  On  a  comparable  basis,  teachers 
are  better  paid  than  they  are  here. 
Children  must  attend  school  for  ten 
years.  Then  they  are  given  competi¬ 
tive  examinations,  and  those  with  the 
highest  marks  can  continue  in  college, 
with  expenses  paid  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  However,  most  of  them  are  re¬ 
quired  to  work  for  two  or  three  years 
before  they  take  college  entrance 
exams. 

In  addition  to  increased  food  pro¬ 
duction,  education  is  largely  aimed  at 
engineering  and  physics.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  more  veterinarians  are  being 
trained  than  will  be  needed  on  Rus¬ 
sian  farms.  I  suspect,  therefore,  that 
the  Russian  government  is  definitely 
planning  to  have  some  of  these  train¬ 
ed  men  go  to  other  countries  to  get 
work.  You  might  call  it  “exporting 
brains,”  and  there  is  the  suspicion 
that  the  Russian  government  may  feel 
that  it  is  advantageous  to  have  their 
men  in  other  countries. 

We  found  the  Russians,  both  offici¬ 
als  and  people,  friendly.  The  people,  of 
course,  are  subjected  to  a  flood  of 
propaganda.  There  is  only  one  radio 
station;  you  either  turn  it  on  or  off. 
Usually  it  is  turned  on  in  public  plac¬ 
es,  including  railroad  stations,  hotels, 
taxi  cabs,  etc. 

We  were  asked  many  questions,  in¬ 
cluding  why  we  treat  our  minority 
group  so  poorly  and  why  our  workers 
were  so  poor  and  our  capitalists  so 
rich.  It  was  a  waste  of  time  to  tell 
them  that  our  workers  drive  automo¬ 
biles  and  wear  shoes.  They  just  looked 
at  one  in  a  way  that  showed  they  sim¬ 
ply  didn’t  believe  you. 

It  is  a  great  experience  to  visit  any 
foreign  country,  and  particularly  one 
which  we  have  known  so  little  about. 
My  general  impression  is  that  the 
Russians  have  a  great  way  to  go  in 
production  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  but 
they  are  intelligent  and  earnest,  and 
they  are  making  real  progress. 


The  hogs  in  this  picture  are  typical  of  the  lard  type  raised  in  Russia.  However,  the 
rest  of  the  picture  is  unusual  because  fences  are  few  and  far  between  and  most 
animals  including  pigs  and  sheep  are  herded  by  the  older  men. 


CLEA 


BARN  CALCITE 

makes  your  barn  look  spic  and  span 


A  clean  barn  reflects  your  ability  as  a  dairy¬ 
man.  To  keep  it  safe  and  clean,  spread  low- 
cost  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  on 
the  floor.  Its  use  also  improves  the  fertilizer 
value  of  manure. 


Best  of  all,  Barn  Calcite  helps  prevent  costly  animal  injuries 
caused  by  slips  and  falls.  Helps  give  cows  sure  footing,  pre¬ 
vents  nervousness  that  can  reduce  milk  let-down. 


It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays  to  use  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite. 


See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


APPLIES  LIKE  PUTTY.. .HARDENS  LIKE  STEEL! 

■  — — - — —  Now  Fix-lt  Yourself  —  Save  Many  Dollars! 

(  *  )  New  Wonder  metal  in  a  jar  will  repair  any 

break,  crack,  or  hole  in  metal,  glass,  wood, 
plastic,  concrete,  stone  or  porcelain  easily.  In 
40  minutes  it  hardens  into  steel-like  solid 
that  can  be  sanded,  filed,  sawed,  drilled.  Ad¬ 
heres  to  all  surfaces.  Guaranteed  never  to 
rust.  Same  type  of  miracle  plastic  described 
in  READERS  DIGEST  &  LIFE. 

Used  by  all  industries.  Now  avail 
able  to  public.  Not  Sold  in 
We  pay  postage.  NoC.O.D. 


Oil  or  Water  Tanks  Body  Repairs 


Broken  Appliances 


Repair  Plumbing 


ALSO  REPAIR  leaks  in 
pipes,  basement  walls,  car 
radiator,  lamps,  jewelry, 
toys,  sinks,  boat  hull  plus 
thousands  of  other  uses. 


Money-back  guarantee 


A.  L.  OKUN  CO 

135N-18  109  Avenue 


Jamaica  20,  New  Yorkl 


ORDER  NOW 
and  get  FREE 
FIX-IT  BOOKLET 


"CAN  DO!"  says  KANDOO 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 


Long-Term  Loans  Thru  Your  Local 
National  Farm  Loan  Association 


FURNACE 


ECONOMICAL 
cf famine 
NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Burnt* 
favqwb 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


(724)  12 
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In  most  places, 
the  prices  you’re 
getting  for  milk 
these  clays  aren’t  exactly  lush.  And  a 
number  of  dairymen  have  asked  me 
what  to  do  about  it.  The  only  answer 
1  know  is  that  when  prices  go  down, 
you’ve  somehow  got  to  cut  your  costs 
to  maintain  your  profits. 


I  WAS  JUST 


I’m  sorry  to  say  that  I’ve  run  into 
a  few  who  are  trying  to  cut  their  costs 
by  cutting  the  quality  of  the  ration  .  .  . 
and  figure  that  they’ll  “rough  ’em 
through”  until  prices  go  up. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  a  big  mistake. 
Reducing  the  quality  of  the  ration  re¬ 
duces  the  efficiency  of  your  entire 
dairy  operation.  This  just  makes  your 
problems  worse!  Here’s  what  I  suggest 
you  do. 

FIRST.  Cull  poor  producers, 
and  as  you  get  a  chance,  add  high 
producers.  But  whether  or  not 
there’s  a  replacement  in  sight  .  .  . 
cull  out  the  loafers.  These  cows 
are  a  tremendous  burden  to  your 
high-producing  cows  .  .  .  both  in 
feed  and  labor.  So  start  keeping 
production  records  if  you  don’t 
now.  After  a  few  months  you’ll  see 
what  I  mean. 

SECOND.  Maintain  or  improve 
the  quality  of  your  dairy  ration. 
This  is  especially  important  now, 
in  the  winter,  when  the  ration  is 
apt  to  he  very  short  on  minerals 
and  vitamins. 


For  example,  the  addition  of  about 
'll/,#  worth  of  Watkins  Min-Vite  for 
Dairy  and  Slock  Cattle  to  an  otherwise 
well-balanced  ration  can  increase  the 
efficiency  of  a  good  cow  so  much  that 
you  can  save  up  to  150  per  day  in 
grain  and  protein.  Will  you  spend 
21/20  to  save  150  .  .  .  per  head  per 
day?  Certainly! 

By  improving  the  quality  of  the 
ration  .  .  .  you  end  up  cutting  your 
costs!  Min-Vite  s-t-r-e-t-e-h-e-s  your 
feed.  You  make  more  milk  out  of 
a  given  amount  of  grain,  rough- 
age  and  protein  when  the  vitamins 
and  minerals  in  Watkins  Min-Vite 
“tune  up”  the  machinery  in  your 
cows.  Th  is  is  really  the  way  to  cut 
your  costs  and  restore  your  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit. 

What  is  Min-Vite?  ft’s  the  “fortifi¬ 
cation  that  we  know  high-producing 
cows  need.  It  provides  the  MJNerals 
(including  trace  minerals)  and  VIT- 
amins.  You  can  either  add  it  to  the  ra¬ 
tion  you  re  feeding  now  and  cut  back 
on  grain,  and  possibly  protein  ...  or 
you  can  mix  up  the  recommended  Wat¬ 
kins  Supplement. 

’t  our  V  atkins  Dealer  has  the  whole 
story  .  .  .  including  the  formulas.  If 
you’re  having  some  trouble  making  a 
profit  on  your  herd,  why  not  let  him 
help  you? 

tHE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SMOKING  A1\D 
CURING  MEAT 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  con¬ 
struct  a  smokehouse  and  a  method  of 
curing  pork? 

AS  FAR  as  the  construction  of  a 
smokehouse  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  one  method  that  is  any  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  another.  The  important 
thing  to  consider  is  that  the  building 
be  tight  in  construction  so  that  the 
smoke  will  not  escape  from  the  building 
during  the  smoking  process. 

The  other  important  consideration  is 
that  it  must  be  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  grease  from  the  hams 
or  bacons  or  other  cuts  of  meat  that 
are  being  smoked  will  not  drop  on  the 
fire  and  cause  it  to  flame  up  and  en¬ 
danger  the  building  or  the  products  en¬ 
closed.  This  factor  can  be  very  easily 
controlled  by  building  a  fire  box  or 
smoke  generator  and  placing  a  cover  or 
sheet  of  metal  approximately  one  foot 
above  the  fire.  This  will  cause  the 
smoke  to  circulate  around  the  edges  of 
the  sheet  and  completely  circulate 
around  the  meat  cuts  that  are  being 
smoked.  At  the  same  time  it  will  act 
as  a  barrier  to  prevent  the  greases  from 
dropping  on  the  fire. 

A  good  method  of  pickling  or  curing 
your  meats  would  be  to  use  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula  for  each  100  pounds  of 
product  that  you  are  curing :  7  pounds 
of  salt,  3  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  3 
ounces  of  potassium  nitrate  (saltpeter) 
or  sodium  nitrate  (chile  saltpeter),  and 
6  gallons  of  water. 

The  ingredients  and  water  should  be 
put  into  solution  and  thoroughly  mixed 
before  the  meat  products  are  put  into 
solution.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to 
use  a  syringe  to  inject  some  of  this 
brine  solution  into  the  large  sections  of 
the  cuts  that  are  being  cured  and  es¬ 
pecially  around  the  joints  to  hasten  the 
curing  process. 

After  the  brine  has  been  injected  in 
and  around  the  joints  and  the  large 
cuts  of  the  meat,  the  cuts  should  be 
placed  in  the  brine  solution  and  held 
down  with  rocks  or  stones  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  brine  solution  for  a 
period  of  5  to'  6  weeks.  During  this  time 
a  moldy  scum  will  form  on  the  surface 
of  the  brine  but  this  is  not  harmful 
and  can  be  removed  when  the  cuts  are 
taken  from  the  curing  solution.  They 
should  then  be  rinsed  or  washed  with 


clean  water  and  allowed  to  dry  before 
being  placed  in  a  smokehouse. 

The  length  of  time  that  you  will 
smoke  the  meat  will  depend  upon  your 
own  individual  taste  and  also  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  operation  of  your  smokehouse. 
If  you  are  going  to  fire  the  smokehouse 
continually  so  that  you  have  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  smoke  circulating 
around  the  meat,  a  period  of  16  to  24 
hours  would  be  sufficient  for  a  very 
satisfactory  smoke.  If  you  are  going  to 
allow  the  smoke  source  to  die  out  over¬ 
night  it  would  perhaps  be  necessary  to 
fire  the  smokehouse  during  two  con¬ 
secutive  days  to  make  sure  that  you 
have  adequate  smoke  penetration  and 
cover. 

A  good  mixture  for  home-made  or 
country  style  sausage  would  be  as 
follows:  10  pounds  of  lean  pork  trim¬ 
mings,  5  heaping  tablespoons  of  salt, 
3  teaspoons  of  pepper,  and  3  teaspoons 
of  sage.  The  seasoning  ingredients 
should  be  mixed  together  and  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed  in  with  the  pork  trimmings 
before  they  are  ground.  The  grinding 
should  take  place  in  two  operations,  the 
first  grinding  through  a  coarse  chop 
plate  and  the  second  grinding  through 
a  smaller  chop  plate.  This  operation 
thoroughly  mixes  the  seasoning  ingredi¬ 
ents  with  the  lean  trimmings  and  pro¬ 
duces  excellent  quality  sausage.  This 
sausage  can  be  smoked  providing  it  is 
stuffed  in  natural  casings  and  smoked 
at  a  temperature  which  is  sufficiently 
low  to  prevent  the  meat  from  partially 
cooking  and  rendering  of  the  fats. 

— Ellis  A.  Pierce,  Cornell  University 

An  oil  leak  has  developed  in  my  tank 
and  oil  has  gotten  into  the  well.  What 
can  I  do  about  it? 

Unfortunately,  this  situation  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  quite  a  few  families  and  to 
my  knowledge  (here  is  little  if  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  remedy  it. 
Continued  pumping  will  reduce  the 
contamination,  but  it  persists  for  a 
long  while.  For  wells  that  have  become 
contaminated  with  many  organic  prod¬ 
ucts,  you  can  use  chlorinated  lime  to 
both  clean  and  disinfect.  Kerosene  or 
oil  contamination  can  not  be  removed 
this  way  and  the  taste  seems  to  persist 
indefinitely.  Those  who  have  had  this 
difficulty  have  either  put  in  a  new  well 
or  else  have  secured  drinking  water 
elsewhere  and  continued  to  use  this  wa¬ 
ter  for  other  household  purposes.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  be  more  encourag¬ 
ing'. — E.  W.  Foss,  Cornell  University 


New  officers  and  directors  of  Pennsylvania  Egg  and  Poultry  Producers,  Inc.,  are  shown 
following  their  election  at  a  meeting  in  Harrisburg.  Back  row,  left  to  right:  John  E. 
Melhorn,  vice  president;  J.  Warren  Shearer,  president;  Daniel  R.  Fidler,  and  Willard 
H.  Kimmel.  Front  row:  K.  M.  Souders,  Elmo  Underkoffler,  secretary-treasurer;  Lester 
W.  Brinker,  and  E.  A.  Kirschman.  Directors  G.  Frank  Shutt,  Jr.,  and  Ray  Franks,  were 
not  present  at  time  of  photo. 


SILAGE 

SORGHUM 

DEKALB 
k  FS-la  a 


Rather  tall,  large-leafed,  heavy 
grained  . . .  that’s  DeKalb  Hy¬ 
brid  Silage  Sorghum.  If  you’re 
after  heavy  tonnage  combined 
with  high  quality,  investigate 
DeKalb  FS-la  Hybrid'  Silage 
Sorghum.  But  hurry,  supplies 
are  limited. 


SEE  YOUR  DEKALB  DEALER  TODAY 


Hubbard 


CHICKS  make 


AD  PAT  layers 


•  Hubbard  Farms  chicks  will  make  more 
money  for  you.  They  become  great  layers. 

HUBBARD'S  KIMBERCHIK - K-137 

a  leghorn  strain  cross. 

HUBBARD'S  496  - 

a  brown  egg  cross. 

STARTED  PULLETS  AVAILABLE 

FREE  folder.  Address  Box  20 

H  UBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE.  N.  K.  LANCASTER.  M.  •  STATESVILLE.  N.t 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 


nuts  .  .  .  screws 


LIQUID. 
RENCH 


Works 


in  seconds! 


The  super  penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES,’ GARAGES. 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO- 

Charlotte.  North  Carolina 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs— and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12,  N.Y. 


<? 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


i 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOGS 
AND  GARAGES 
Easily  erected  *Quich  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 


OHN  COOPER 

2nd  St.,  Hackensack, 
Dealers  Wanted 


CO 
N.  J. 
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MAILBAG#^ 


LEARNED  LESSON? 

REGARDING  your  editorial,  “Right 
to  Work,”  in  your  November  15th 
issue,  the  proponents  of  these  laws 
nevei’,  in  my  opinion,  pose  the  question 
fairly.  The  issue  is  not  the  “right  to 
work”  but  the  “right  to  work  under 
union-won  conditions!”  An  entirely 
different  thing. 

When  a  union  is  organized  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  or  shop,  it  is  usually  because 
conditions  are  substandard.  Those  join¬ 
ing  a  newly  formed  union  in  a  shop 
meet  violent  opposition  and  therefore 
must  most  always  make  sacrifices.  But, 
people  being  what  they  are,  if  a  new 
worker  can  come  in  and  secure  these 
good  conditions  without  any  sacrifice, 
why  should  he  join  the  union  ? 

And  do  not  forget  the  constant  bar¬ 
rage  of  employer  (single  and  organ¬ 
ized)  propaganda,  such  as  for  example, 
editorials  like  yours,  that  encourage 
him  to  do  just  that.  This,  in  turn,  en¬ 
courages  other  selfish  or  thoughtless 
people  to  drop  out.  Soon  the  union 
would  disintegrate  (which  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  these  laws  all  along)  and  the 
good  hours  and  wages  so  painfully  won 
would  soon  follow. 

Judging  from  the  way  such  laws 
were  voted  down  in  state  after  state 
in  the  late  election,  it  would  appear 
that  most  workers  have  learned  this 
lesson.  We  are  sorry  that  your  valued 
paper  does  not  seem  to  have  done  like¬ 
wise. — C.  E.  Hammond,  Jr.,  Masonville, 
New  Jersey 

H*  #  # 

LAND  RECLAMATION 
NOT  NEEDED 

I  HAVE  BEEN  reading  the  Agricul¬ 
turist.  As  usual,  you  are  hitting  at 
subsidy  for  farmers.  Well,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  right  thing,  myself,  but 
why  aren’t-  you  hitting  at  some  of  the 
things  that  keep  farmers  down? 

Sometime  ago,  Mr.  Eastman  wrote 
an  article  and  among  other  things  he 
showed  how  government  was  spending 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000  an  acre  to  put 
new  land  into  cultivation.  In  all  the 
years  that  this  has  been  going  on,  I 
don’t  recall  its  being  mentioned  before. 
I  wonder  just  why? 

You  tell  the  farmers  to  stand  back 
of  their  organizations  and  give  friendly 
criticism.  I  have  seen  this  reclamation 
problem  brought  up  at  farm  meetings. 
You  would  be  surprised  at  how  cleverly 
they  change  the  subject!  Is  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  all  those  big  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  to  do  anything  about  it? 

I  have  been  getting  notices  to  put 
my  farm  in  the  Soil  Bank,  to  take  it 
out  of  cultivation.  Why?  So  new  land 
can  be  opened  up? 

I  voted  for  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion  because  Eisenhower  was  going  to 
stop  inflation.  What  a  way  to  stop  it! 

I  was  foolish  enough  in  my  younger 
days  to  try  and  lay  by  something,  and 
my  government  is  stealing  it  from  me 
by  the  legal  method  of  inflation. 

Benson  tells  how  good  the  farmers 
have  it,  but  around  here  our  young 
farmers  are  going  broke,  can’t  make  a 
“go”  of  it.  No  wonder  they  say  the 
farm  organizations  and  papers  are 
“selling  them  down  the  river.”  We 
farmers  haven’t  got  many  votes,  but 
we  can  use  what  we  do  have.  If  they 
are  bound  to  break  our  government 
with  taxes,  we  may  as  well  get  our 
share  along  with  the  rest. 

— F.  L.  Brown,  Ulysses,  Pa. 

•  Editor’s  Note:  On  several  occasions 
your  editors  have  definitely  stated  their 
opposition  to  spending  taxpayers’  mon¬ 
ey  for  irrigation  projects  at  a  time 


when  we  already  have  surpluses.  It 
just  doesn’t  make  sense. 

So  far  as  farm  organizations  are 
concerned,  the  members — in  contrast  to 
the  situation  in  some  labor  unions  — 
have  the  control  in  their  hands.  But 
to  exercise  that  control  a  majority 
must  agree  on  what  they  want,  and 
they  must  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions  to  stand  up  in  meeting  and 
tell  what  they  want,  even  though  the 
organization  officers  may  not  like  it. 

When  it  comes  to  legislators,  I  fear 
that  they  know  what  the  voters  want. 
This  past  fall  a  big  point  with  most  of 


the  candidates  was  telling  how  much 
-money  they  and  the  government  would 
funnel  into  a  particular  area  if  the  vot¬ 
ers  would  only  elect  them. 

*  *•  * 

SHOULD  HAVE  CHOICE 

I  HAVE  noticed  several  articles  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  about  the 
issue  on  the  right-to-work  law. 

On  my  part  it  seems  that  all  the 
present  union  amounts  to  is  a  legalized 
protection  racket — for  all  it  sums  up  to 
is  “either  pay  up  or  you’re  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.”  The  unions  use  all  this  money  for 
all  kinds  of  purposes  other  than  the 
benefit  of  the  members — such  as  back¬ 
ing  certain  political  candidates  whom 
they  want  in  office. 

Sure  we  need  a  union,  but  a  demo¬ 
cratic  one,  not  one  on  the  pattern  of 
the  Russian  government,  where  a  per¬ 
son  has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  I  spent 
from  1941  to  1947  in  the  Navy,  and 
felt  that  during  that  time  I  (like  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  men)  was  fighting  for 
freedom.  And  when  a  group  of  men  who 


go  under  the  heading  of  union  can  hold 
a  club  over  my  head  and  threaten  me 
by  saying  either  pay  or  we  take  your 
job,  that  is  not  freedom.  —  Walter  E. 
Hoffman,  Greenville,  Penna. 

*  *  # 

WHO  OWNS  DEER? 

1  WONDER  if  you  could  help  me  out? 

Last  week  I  hit  a  deer  on  the  Lake 
Shore  Road.  I  have  got  $287.00  damage 
on  my  car,  and  I  must  pay  the  first 
$100.00  before  I  can  get  my  car  fixed. 

The  State  owns  the  deen  until  they 
do  some  damage,  then  nobody  owns 
them.  If  my  cows  got  out  I  would  have 
to  pay  for  damages,  so  why  doesn’t  that 
go  for  deer?  We  farmers  lose  a  lot  a 
year  when  they  feed  off  our  crops.  I 
just  don’t  think  it  is  right  to  let  this  go. 
— Mrs.  E.  Armstrong,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 
•  Editor’s  Note:  There  have  been 
efforts  on  the  part  of  various  New  York 
State  farm  organizations  for  legisla¬ 
tion  to  make  the  State  responsible,  but 
so  far  no  legislation  has  been  passed.  I 
am  sure  the  efforts  will  be  continued. 


For  protection  against  winter’s  cold 

use  dependable 

AUTOMATIC 
%  ELECTRIC  HEAT 


Electric  Heat  Lamps — widely  used  for  brooding 
chicks,  pigs  and  lambs.  Can  be  used  in  the  milk 
house  or  milking  parlor  for  comfort  heating. 
Even  help  you  start  balky  engines  on  freezing 


mornings. 


Immersion  Heaters — Prevents  freeze-ups  in 
water  bowls  and  water  tanks.  Will  warm  water 
for  poultry  and  fluid  feed  rations  for  young 
stock.  Will  melt  molasses,  tar  and  other  liquids 
which  conceal. 


For  dependable  protection  of  your  farm’s  pro¬ 
duction  and  equipment  against  icy  winters,  auto¬ 
matic  electric  heat  is  your  best  bet.  You  can 
choose  just  the  equipment  you  need  to  fit  your 
particular  job.  It’s  automatic,  safe  and  dependable, 
costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  operate.  Here  s  how 
it  works  for  you  ,  .  . 

Heating  Cable — Widely  used  as  a  radiant  heat 
source  when  buried  in  the  floor  of  pig  and  chick 
brooding  houses  or  the  milk  house.  Protects  ex¬ 
posed  pipes  or  eaves  troughs  from  freezing. 
Speeds  germination  in  seed  beds. 

Space  Heaters — A  convenient  source  of  com¬ 
fort  heat  in  the  milk  house  and  in  hard-to-heat, 
seldom  used  spots.  Automatic  and  thermostatic¬ 
ally  controlled,  turned  on  only  when  needed. 


To  protect  your  farm’s  equipment  and  production, 
make  sure  you  have  the  protection  of  electric  heat 
where  you  need  it.  Your  farm  equipment  dealer  has 
what  you  need  For  further  information  about  a  specific 
job,  call  your  Farm  Service  Representative. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464- H  CAMDEN  1 .  N.  J. 


GUESS  l  WAS  LUCKY! ; 

GOT  MY  NEW  C0R0ST0NE' 
CONCRETE  SILO  UP  EARLY) 
LAST  YEAR- 


GOT  LOTS  OF 
WOOD  GRASS 
'SILAGE.  COWS) 
ARE  REALLY* 
PRODUCING!/ 


st  'O' 


M  ORDERING  N\Y 
corostone  right 
NOW!  DON'T  WANT 
ANOTHER 

Short 

LjfYEFlR 


YOU'LL  SAVE  WITH 
^NIVERSAfG  EARLY) 
ORDER  PIS  COUNT. 
.TOO! 

SOONER 
YOU  ORDER) 


/LIKE  / 

>  THE  MOREr 

(THISy 

\You  5AVE  y 

Get  the  difference  in  production  with  plenty  of  room  for  good  silage  with  a 

CONCRETE  SILO  Premium  quality  -  low  cost.  Save  extra  with  early  order  discount. 

unFve  rs  al7  sTe  eT7  sTlo'^c  o"!  ' 

Box  2 17A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  COROSTONE  CONCRETE  SILO  color  folder. 


Address. 
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Farmall  460,  with  powerful  6-cylinder  engine,  easily  handles  a  4-furrow  plow  or 
6-row  cultivator.  Both  the  Farmall  460  and  the  International  460  come  with  gasoline, 
Diesel,  or  LP  gas  engines.  Cost-cutting  Diesel  develops  52.1  hp  at  the  belt  and  48.9 
hp  at  the  drawbar.  This  new  direct-start  Diesel  saves  you  the  bother  and  expense  of 
two  fuels  and  an  auxiliary  engine. 


Farmall  340,  a  new  addition  to  the  IH  tractor  line,  gives  you  3-plow  power  and 
4-row  cultivating  capacity.  This  all-new  tractor  gives  you  low-profile  convenience 
without  sacrificing  crop  clearance.  The  Farmall  340  develops  36.1  hp  at  the  belt 
and  32.6  hp  at  the  drawbar.  New  International  340  Utility  has  similar  power.  Get 
Torque  Amplifier  and  independent  pto  on  both  tractors. 


Farmall  240  now  gives  you  2-3-plow  power  and  big  4-row  cultivating  capacity. 
Rugged,  4-cylinder  engine  develops  32.2  hp  at  the  belt  and  28.8  hp  at  the  drawbar. 
New  job-matched  speeds  make  full  use  of  this  increased  power  to  help  you  get  over 
extra  acres  a  day.  You  enjoy  low-profile  convenience  without  sacrifice  of  crop  clear¬ 
ance.  You  can  choose  2  or  3-point  Traction  Control  Fast-Hitch  with  Tel-a-Depth. 


International  240  Utility  is  a  low-slung,  2-3-plow  tractor  that's  at  home  in 
feedlot  or  field.  Rugged  4-cylinder  engine  develops  32.2  hp  at  the  belt  and  28.9 
hp  at  the  drawbar.  The  International  240  gives  you  the  same  farm-easy  features  as 
the  Farmall  240.  In  addition,  it  offers  you  a  transmission  option  which  provides 
slightly  higher  speeds  in  every  gear. 
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World'snost  powerful 


row-  o  r  o 

New  FARMALL*  560  tops 
them  all  in  official  tests! 

Now,  in  a  nationally-recognized  test,  the  new  Farmall  560  h 
proved  itself  the  world’s  most  powerful  row-crop  tractoj 
Powered  by  a  smooth,  precision-six  engine,  the  Farmall  560  c 
veloped  65.2  hp  at  the  belt  and  59.4  hp  on  the  drawbar.  This 
a  record  high! 

The  new  6-cylinder  Farmall  560  tractor  pulled  a  higher  p 
centage  of  its  own  weight  than  a  previous  record  holder— t 
Farmall  450.  Low-friction  engine  design,  and  more  efficie: 
combustion  also  enabled  this  powerful  6-cylinder  tractor  to  be 


fuel  economy  of  its  4-cylinder  predecessor.  And  the  great  new 
rmall  560  Diesel  showed  still  bigger  cash  savings  on  fuel. 
Bigger,  more  efficient  engine  power,  however,  is  only  one  phase 
|H  leadership.  Teaming  the  widest  governed  range  of  any  big 
fetor  engine  with  10  forward  speeds  gives  you  gap-free  power 
\lA  to  16Rj  mph.  This  is  new  IH  Multi-Range  power  that’s 
My  right  for  every  job.  Super-smooth  new  IH  6-cylinder 
be  ends  tiring  loud  noise  and  arm-numbing  vibration.  All¬ 
internal  hydraulic  pump  .  .  .  new  Tel-A-Depth  implement 
itrol  .  .  .  new  operator  comfort,  and  dozens  of  other  important 
rances  make  you  a  bigger  man  than  ever  on  a  new  Farmall  or 
Nrnational®  tractor. 


5ee  great  new  Farmall  and  Internationa} 
tractors  at  your  IH  dealer.  Try  the  many 
new  time  and  labor-saving  IH  features. 
Then  choose  a  new  IH  tractor  of  just  the 
right  size  and  type — equipped  for  your 
special  needs!  Trade  for  less  .  .  .  earn  in¬ 
terest  at  6%  on  your  trade-in  under  IH 
Early  Trader’s  Bonus  plan. 


The  sooner  you  trade  . .. 
the  more  you  save! 

SEE  YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  oealer 

International  Harvester  Produc*s  pay  for  themselves  in  use — Farm  Tractors 
and  Equipment  .  .  .  Twine  .  .  .  Commercial  Wheel  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks 
• . .  Construction  Equipment— General  Office/  Chicago  1/  Illinois 


Farmall  560,  with  smooth  6-cylinder  engine,  gives  you  5- 
plow,  6-row  tractor  power.  This  new  IH  Multi-Range  Six  pro¬ 
vides  a  wide  power-speed  selection  that  enables  you  to 
travel  faster,  pull  multiple  hitches,  and  work  more  rows.  The 
Farmall  560  develops  65.2  belt  and  59.4  drawbar  horse¬ 
power  on  gasoline.  This  tractor  also  is  available  with  LP  gas 
or  Diesel  engine. 


Blank  Page  Digitally  Inserted 
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YOUR 


PLANT 


PLAN  NOW 
to  make  a 


THE  HEART  OF 
FEEDING 


ORDER  NOW  for  delivery 
in  ’59  and  earn  an 
Early  Buyers’  Discount 


Now’s  the  time  to  plan  ahead  for 
’59.  And,  to  make  those  plans  pay 
off,  be  sure  they  include  a  Marietta 
"Harvest  King”  silo. 

Any  type  of  modern 
mechanical  feeding 
system  can  be  incor¬ 
porated  with  your 
Marietta  silo  to  save 
you  time  and  money. 

New  DUR-A-COTE 
interior  preserves  sil¬ 
age  better . . .  extends 
silo  life. 


SAVE  MONEY  by 
ordering  now  for  de¬ 
livery  and  complete 
erection  by  Marietta 
early  next  spring. 
Mail  coupon  below 
for  literature. 


::b 


I 


THE 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte  6,  N.  C. 
Nashville,  Term.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


wiMa 


CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


Please  send  details  on  the  Marietta  “Harvest  King” 
Silo  and  EARLY  BUYERS’  DISCOUNT  Plant. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

PHONE 

CITY 

STATE 

- — 

m 

X  DON’T 
p  <jf  LET  WATER 

X  PRiilii 

V)  use  safe,  dependable 

y  LINE-O-HEAT 

WORLD’S  LARGEST-SELLING  HEATING  TAPE 


So  ruggedly  constructed  it  can  take  a 
beating  and  keep  on  heating  to  prevent 
freezing  of  pipes,  pumps,  etc.  Easy  to 
install,  inexpensive  to  buy  and  use.  Both 
regular  and  new  Automatic  Line-O-Heat 
with  built-in  thermostat  come  in  10 
lengths  from  4'  to  80'  from  $2.40  and 
$6.90  respectively.  240-volt  Line-O-Heat 
for  laying  cage  waterers,  soil  warming, 
etc.,  comes  in  40',  80',  120'  and  160' 
lengths  from  $8.90. 


pot  . . . 

AUTOMATIC  50° 
WATER  WARMER 

Flocks  average  12  more  eggs 
per  hen  when  water  is  kept 
at  50°  with  this  U/L  and 
US. A.  approved  warmer.  Costs 
less  than  an  egg  a  day  to  use. 


$6.45 


Write  for  Free  Literature 

ue  SMITH-GATES  Corp. 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

NEW  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS  FOR  U/L  MASTER 
LABEL 

Phone  or  write  for  Literature  and  Estimates 

INDEPENDENT  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC.  Dept.  AA 

12/  NO.  LAKE  AVENUE  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  4-4149 
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fiueriiseys  and  Milk 


0QR  MANY  years,  the  pricing 
system  under  which  farmers  get 
paid  for  milk  has  tended  to 
work  to  the  disadvantage  ot  the 
Guernsey,  and  the  Jersey  as  well.  With 
the  low-fat  diet  all  the  rage,  the  situ¬ 
ation  has  worsened  in  recent  years,  un¬ 
til  now  the  producer  gives  away  the 
extra  solids-not-fat  contained  in  the 
skim  milk  of  the  Guernsey  or  Jersey, 
and,  on  a  unit  basis,  the  return  on  the 
butterfat  above  3.5%  is  less  than  what 
is  paid  for  3.5%  and  below. 

Feeling  the  trend  through  the 
pocketbook  (milk  check),  I  took  two 
steps,  the  lesser  one  being  that  Hay- 
fields  gradually,  even  cautiously,  went 
to  crossbreeding.  It  works  satisfactor¬ 
ily.  Our  butterfat  test  gradually  went 
down  to  3.9%  and  4%,  milk  flow  went 
up,  our  cattle  grew  larger  and  more 
rugged,  and  there  was  a  higher  intake 
of  forage  and  lower  consumption  of 
grain  per  hundredweight  of  milk. 

The  major  move  was  an  effort  to  in¬ 
terest  the  owners  of  Guernseys  to 
breed  for  higher  milk  flow  and  lower 
butterfat  content  by  pointing  out  not 
only  the  milk  market  situation  but  also 
the  existence,  within  the  Guernsey 
breed,  of  enough  high-milk,  low-fat 
cattle  to  provide  seed  stock  for  the 
change. 

In  this  effort  I  made  no  headway 
whatever  among  the  rich  and  well-to- 
do  who  predominate  among  the  breed¬ 
ers.  These  reputable  citizens  do  not 
have  to  live  on  the  money  received  for 
milk  or  from  the  sale  of  cattle.  They 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  compet¬ 
ing  with  one  another  in  the  making  of 
high  butterfat  records,  in  the  sale  of 
record  cattle  at  advertised  auctions, 
and  in  the  show  ring.  They  liked  the 
situation  the  way  it  was,  and  is. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  some 
improvement  in  the  breed  has  taken 
place  at  their  hands,  in  size,  type,  and 
moderately  greater  total  production. 
But  the  same  old  5%  test  has  persisted 
in  the  face  of  a  changing  milk  mar¬ 
ket  and,  it  seems,  has  crept  upward  a 
bit  from  the  level  of  40  years  ago. 

Time  for  Change 

Such  a  condition  is  not  good  for  the 
farmers  who  prefer  Guernsey  cattle 
and  must  make  a  living  from  the  sale 
of  their  milk.  Year  by  year,  fewer 
farmers  have  been  buying  Guernseys, 
until  now  the  figures  show  that  the 
breed  as  a  whole  has  not  maintained 
its  competitive  place. 

The  decline  in  Guernseys  is  need¬ 
less.  These  cattle  have  a  wide  range  in 
size,  milk  flow,  butterfat  test,  vigor, 
and  the  ability  to  depend  more  on  pas¬ 
ture,  hay  and  silage  and  somewhat  less 
on  grain.  Out  of  the  breed  can  come 
strains  of  cattle  that  yield  a  lot  of  milk 
of  4%  to  4.4%  test,  and  the  ability  to 
deliver  more  profit  for  the  owners  who 
tend  them.  Certain  farmer  breeders  are 
now  shaping  their  breeding  programs 
accordingly,  but  as  yet  not  enough 
have  realized  that  through  low  cost  ar¬ 
tificial  breeding  the  way  is  open  to 
more  milk  and  more  money. 

In  the  August  4,  1957,  issue,  this 
space  noted  the  gift  of  the  McDonald 
herd  and  farm  to  Cornell  University, 
and  urged  a  research  program  of 
breeding  for  higher  milk  flow  and 


lower  fat  content  from  the  McDonald 
Guernseys,  the  most  publicized  dairy 
cattle>-4n  America* 

It  was  a  controversial  suggestion, 
and  I  am  old  enough  to  know  that 
there  must  have  been  opposition.  But 
none  appeared  in  print  or  letters.  It 
Avas  heartening  to  have  letters  of  ap¬ 
proval  from  certain  Guernsey  authori¬ 
ties,  including  two  members  of  the 
McDonald  Advisory  Committee.  Many 
dairymen  gave  me  words  of  encour¬ 
agement. 

Now  Cornell  is  making  p^ans  to  go 
ahead  on  breeding  McDonald  Guern¬ 
seys  for  more  milk.  The  project  is  not 
on  a,  full  scale,  since  it  is  to  cover 
only  half  the  herd,  yet  “half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread/’  and  I  feel  en¬ 
couraged  and  rewarded  for  the  years 
of  effort  which  seemed  until  now  to  be 
more  or  less  fruitless. 

SCREENINGS 

To  observe  young  men  striding  to 
and  from  classes  on  the  campus  of 
Cornell  University  is  to  strengthen 
one’s  confidence  in  the  future.  They  are 
erect,  clear-eyed,  and  alert,  with  well¬ 
shaped  heads — as  can  easily  be  seen, 
since  they  wear  crew  haircuts  and  no 
hats.  Good-sized  fellows  for  the  most 
part,  they  glow  with  health,  vigor,  and 
intelligence.  *  * 

On  the  crowded  campuses  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  colleges,  this  fall  more  than  ever 
before,  can  be  seen  an  unusually  high 
proportion  of  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
To  get  into  college  they  had  to  prove 
in  advance  that  they  have  “what  it 
takes.”  From  the  colleges  they  will  go 
out  into  the  competitive  worlds  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professions,  and  agriculture. 

*  *  * 

Wherever  conducted,  the  surveys 
show  that  the  more  education,  the 
more  income  from  farming,  Avith 
college  graduates  at  the  top.  Of  course, 
we’ve  all  seen  a  few  college  men  who 
Avere  awfully  poor  farmers.  They  are 
exceptions.  Also,  some  of  the  best 
farmers  I  knoAV  never  went  to  college, 
and  some  not  even  to  high  school.  They 
are  self-educated,  energetic  thinkers, 
and  doers,  and  would  succeed  at  any¬ 
thing.  My  hat  is  lifted  high  to  them. 

»  *  *  * 

The  only  colleges  now  remaining 
partly  full  seem  to  be  the  agricultural 
colleges  throughout  the  country.  Gen¬ 
erally,  agricultural  colleges  are  tuition- 
free,  which  is  a  great  help  to  students. 
Moreover,  there  was  never  a  time  in 
the  past  50  years  when  as  many  as  half 
the  agricultural  students  Avent  to  farm¬ 
ing  after  graduation.  The  many  courses 
now  taught  in  such  institutions  can  be 
made  to  fit  a  man  for  dozens  of  oc¬ 
cupations  other  than  farming. 

tb  #  Hs 

*  Some  of  the  visible  and  aching  needs 
of  today  and  tomorroAV  are  for  farm 
boys  AA'ith  college  educations  to  enter 
the  farm  equipment  industry,  to  build 
and  test  better  machinery;  the  chemical 
industry,  to  bring  more  practical  bal¬ 
ance  to  the  claims  for  sprays,  dusts, 
Aveed  controls,  etc.;  and  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  field,  to  bring  doAvn  to  earth 
the  extravagant  assertions  now  made 
for  certain  antibiotics,  hormones,  and 
other  biologicals.  Men  with  city  back¬ 
grounds  are  running  these  shows.  Be¬ 
cause  there  are  too  feAV  qualified  men 
with  farm  backgrounds  to  fill  the 
chairs,  city  boys  are  becoming  agricul¬ 
tural  professors.  Farm  boys  Avould  be 
better,  when  of  equal  intelligence,  per¬ 
sonality  and  energy. 


On-the-spot  brush  disposal  with 

WOOD'S  fUSSk 


Eliminates  buck  raking  and  hauling 


CUTS  • 
PRUNING  TIME 


Does  oil  orchard 


mowing  with  ease 


•  Cotter  extends  5-1/4  ft.  to  right  of  hitch  point 

•  Cuts  6-2/3  ft.  swath 
A  Twin  rotary  blades 

O  Mows  up  to  4  acres  per  hour 

•  Shreds  oil  primings  up  to  major  cuts  .  .  . 
chopped  residue  quickly  returns  to  the  soil 


WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

50812  South  4th  Street  Oregon,  Illinois 


Specialists  in  the  Manufacturing  of 
Tractor  Powered  Rotary  Mower  Shredders 


BRAND  NEW  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


Tractor  Tire  Chains 


All  chains  t  8  V2*  l°ng<  I8V2"  wide. 
Constructed  of  3/s"  welded,  twisted  links. 
Can  be  adjusted  to  most  tire  sizes. 


s12 


Each  Chain, 
F.O.B.  LIMA 


Send  money  order  or 
certified  check.  DIS¬ 
COUNTS  on  orders 
ot  6  pairs  or  more. 


FIVE-ACRE 

AUTO 

WRECKING 

CO. 

1608  Findlay 
Road 

LIMA,  OHIO 

Phone  CA  4-5721 


!  !  mm  ULUTHtS  -  COVERALLS  ! 


Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

veralls  . $1.79 

itching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 


.50 


.  1.00  Shirts  only... 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
•  Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Heavy  twill  pants,  sizes 

30  to  36  .  1.50 

Add  $.50  for  postage,  No  COD 
&  All’  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey. 
J  Blue,  Green,  used,  profession- 
:|  ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
||  guaranteed.  Save  more  by 
H  extra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more 


PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS 
Dept.  E 

O.  Box  385  —  Gloversville,  N. 


SALES 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 


Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  NOTH¬ 
ING!  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and  •  ., 

children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  10I 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  ana 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 


20-2-B  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


- ! - - /J 

NEW.  NATURAL  LIGHTWEIGHT 

DENTAL  PLATE 

L*igji 

Method  gives  you  natural-looking,  perfect-fitting  plastic 


Method  gives  y< - - „ , .. - - - 

plate — upper,  lower  or  partial— from  your  old  cracked  or 
foose  plate  unthout  an  impression.  CLINICAL  method 
means  fast  service,  huge  savings.  Try  new  plate  full  30 
days  at  Our  risk.  New  plates  sent  you  Air  Mail  same  day. 
crun  un  ilfllJC,V-justyonrnameandaddressforfallp3H,c°‘ 
OL HU  NU  raUNLI  lars  FREE.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  Actnow 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LAB.,335  W.  Madison  St..  D  X-1 481 2,  Chicago  6.  Ill 
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'Soc'ieacc- 

PROPOSES  Labor  Legislation 
OPPOSES  Chauffeurs’  Licenses 


0T  THE  Annual  meeting  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  November  10-12,  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  stated 
its  position  on  a  number  of 
questions  of  concern  to  farmers. 

One  extremely  important  resolution 
proposed  the  postponement  for  a  year 
of  the  law  requiring  a  chauffeur’s 
license  for  all  truck  drivers,  plus  an 
amendment  that  the  law  apply  only  to 
drivers  of  trucks  for  hire,  which  would 
make  it  unnecessary  for  all  members 
of  farm  families  driving  trucks  to  get 
chauffeurs’  licenses.  Opposition  was  al- 
,0  expressed  to  requirements  for  turn¬ 
ing'  signals  on  tractors  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment. 

SCHOOLS:  On  schools,  the  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  favored  an  increase  in  State  Aid, 
consideration  of  taxes  other  than  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  for  school  purposes,  and  that 
adult  education  be  financed  by  those 
who  participate.  The  Bureau  opposed 
Federal  financial  aid  to  schools. 

Reappraisal  of  real  estate  for  tax 
purposes  was  favored,  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  study  the  large  amount  of  real 
property  exempt  from  taxation,  and 
that  local  government  have  the  power 
to  tax  private  industry  located  on  pub¬ 
lic  land. 

LABOR:  Opposition  was  expressed  to 
:compulsory' membership  in  any  organi¬ 
zation,  and  legislation  was  .favored  to 
strengthen  the  law  against  secondary 
boycotts. 

The  delegates  recommended  opposi¬ 
tion  by  all  available  legal,  legislative 
and  educational  means  to  efforts  of  la¬ 
bor  unions  to  become  bargaining  agen¬ 
cies  for  farmers. 

Also  opposed  was  the  limiting  of  jobs 
Which  legally-employed  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  can  do 
on  farms,  favored  permitting  young- 
people  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14 
with  work  permits  to  assist  in  harvest¬ 
ing  small  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
limited  periods. 

DAIRYING:  On  dairy  matters  there 
was  opposition  to  a  Federal  code  of 
milk  inspection,  to  a  base  rating  plan 
for  milk,  and  favoring  the  ending  of 
a  requirement  that  the  date  of  pas¬ 
teurization  be  put  on  milk  bottles  in 
New  York  City. 

In  other  resolutions,  the  delegates 
opposed  State  indemnities  for  brucel¬ 
losis  reactors,  favored  more  liberal 
granting  of  milk  dealers’  licenses,  and 
favored  giving  farmers  the  right  to 
sell  at  the  farm  all  the  milk  produced 
by  them. 

WELFARE :  A  resolution  proposed  that 
anworthy  welfare  workers  be  weeded 
out,  that  local  work  programs  for  those 
on  welfare  be  legalized,  that  in  some 
cases  assistance  be  in  the  form  of 
goods  instead  of  cash,  and  that  greater 
administrative  responsibility  be  placed 
at  the  local  level. 


C  •»*•*  K.  yn  4 

'We'll  take  a  bus  home  —  we  can't 
afford  to  walk!" 


There  was  opposition  to  compulsory 
workmen’s  compensation  on  farms,  and 
a  suggestion  that  studies  be  made  to 
determine  why  compensation  insurance 
rates  for  New  York  agriculture  are 
higher  than  in  the  adjoining  states.  Al¬ 
so,  that  unemployment  insurance 
should  not  apply  to  farm  workers. 

IRRIGATION:  Favored  was  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  system  to  permit  water 
users  to  obtain  unchallengeable  legal 
rights  to  water,  also  the  establishment 
of  State  agencies  to  plan  the  conser¬ 
vation  and  development  of  water  re¬ 
sources. 

SUPPORT  PRICES:  By  resolution,  the 
Farm  Bureau  favored  abandoning  all 
support  prices  for  farm  products  by 
January  1962.  The  undertaking  of  any 
program  for  direct  reduction  payments 
by  the  Federal  government  (the  Bran- 
nan  Plan)  was  opposed.  Delegates  also 
opposed  the  use  of  the  term  ‘‘self  help’’ 
in  connection  with  programs  contain¬ 
ing  production  and  marketing  quotas, 
assessments,  etc.  Favored  was  the  re¬ 
moval  of  production  restrictions  on 
crops  consumed  on  the  farms,  and 
abandoning  of  the  Soil  Bank. 

CONSERVATION:  Resolutions  favored 
a  longer  open  season  on  does  where 
deer  are  overly  abundant,  more  vigor¬ 
ous  law  enforcement  on  those  who  dis¬ 
regard  landowners’  rights,  close  co¬ 
operation  between  county  farm  bureaus 
and  sportsmen’s  organizations.  Also, 
favored  was  the  inclusion  of  a  renewal 
stub  on  licenses,  the  recording  of  viola¬ 
tions  for  two  years  and  the  revocation 
of  licenses  on  a  third  offense. 

OFFICERS:  Don  Wickham  of  Hector 
was  re-elected  president,  and  Donald 
Green  of  Chazy  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Directors  re-elected  were:  E. 
Earl  Harding  of  Albion;  Ralph  Ward, 
Alpine;  George  Humphreys,  New  Hart¬ 
ford;  and  Walter  Aimer,  Ballston  Spa; 
and  Robert  Greig  of  Red  Hook  was 
elected  director  to  succeed  Albert  Cole. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  annual 
banquet  was  Charles  R.  Sligh,  Jr., 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  He  stressed  the  need 
for  business  leaders  to  be  active  in 
politics,  and  pointed  out  how  organized 
labor  has  been  extremely  effective  in 
promoting  the  campaigns  of  candidates 
favored  by  them.  1 

“When  business  and  farm  groups,  as 
the  custodians  of  the  nation's  econ¬ 
omic  welfare,  appear  before  the  86th 
Congress  to  seek  legislation  vital  to 
that  economy,”  Mr.  Sligh  said,  “we  will 
be  facing  many  men  who  are  committ¬ 
ed  by  promise  and  by  their  own  con¬ 
victions  to  leading  America  farther 
and  farther  from  traditional  free,  en¬ 
terprise,  and  closer  to  the  ultimate  wel¬ 
fare  state  of  planned  mediocrity  and 
shared  poverty.” 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  afternoon 
meeting  was  Dean  W.  I.  Myers  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

“Every  business  farmer  should  sup¬ 
port  the  Farm  Bureau,”  he  said,  “as  a 
strong,  independent  organization  to 
protect  his  interests  and  to  maintain 
the  type  of  free  enterprise  economy  he 
wants  for  himself  and  his  children.  The 
Farm  Bureau  must  have  a  large  mem¬ 
bership,  able  leaders,  competent  em¬ 
ployees,  and  adequate  financial  support 
to  do  its  full  part.” 

The  Dean  summarized  the  business 
outlook  for  the  next  year  or  two  as 
reasonably  favorable.  He  cited  the 
enormous  gains  in  farm  productivity, 
and  in  increasing  living  standards  both 
for  farm  and  non-farm  families  over 
the  past  40  years.  He  stressed  the  need 
for  improvement  in  marketing,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  need  to  pro¬ 
duce  what  the  consumer  wants. — H.L.C. 


We  Didn't  Mean  It...  Honest! 


A  year  ago,  we  ran  the  “ad’’ 
.  shown  on  the  left.  We  mentioned 
the  trend  toward  milder  winters 
but  added,  rather  pessimistically 
“this  may  be  the  year  for  some 
real  blizzards” .  Oh,  how  we  wish¬ 
ed  we  hadn’t  said  that!  For.  as 
you  no  doubt  vividly  remember, 
we  got  the  worst  storms  in  70 
years. 

All  we  wanted  to  do  was  tell 
you  about  the  Weather  Roundup 
broadcasts  over  Northeast  Radio  Network.  We  had  no  idea  that 
the  Winter  would  turn  out  the  way  it  did. 

A  PROMISE  We  hereby  promise  not  to  he  pessimistic  again 
when  we  talk  about  weather.  But,  just  in  case  we  should  have  a 
few  snowflakes  this  winter  or  a  day  or  so  of  below  freezing  tem¬ 
perature  we’ll  he  broadcasting  it  just  as  a  matter 'of  interest. 

The  Usual  times  are  6:25  and  7:15  A.  M.  and  12:15  and  6:15 
P.  M.  each  weekday  over  the  stations  listed  below.  Won’t  you 


join  us 
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FM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WKOP 

95.3  me. 

Bristol  Center 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter 

WRRD 

105.1  me. 

Ithaca 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

93.3  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-F.f 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

— 

WHDL-F/V 

95.7  me. 

Rochester 

WHFM 

98.9  me. 

Troy- Alba  ny-Schenectady 

WFLY 

92.3  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRL 

107.7  me. 

Weather  Roundup  is  also  broadcast  over  these  AM  stations: 


(usual  times 
p.m.  daily) 

are  6:25 

a.m.  and 

7:15  a.m.;  12 

15  p.m. 

and  6:15 

AM  STATIONS 

Binghamton 

WNBF 

1290  kc. 

Plattsburgh 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Rochester 

WHAM 

1180  kc. 

Ithaca 

WHCU 

870  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

New  York 

*  WRCA 

660  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

BROUGHT  TO  LISTENERS  OVER 

NORTHEAST  RADIO  NETWORK 

(Formerly  Rural  Radio  Network) 


J 


by 


Northeast  Radio  Network  also  provides  an  accurate  and 
dependable  across-New  York  State  Road  Condition  Report 
at  7:55  A.M.  Monday  through  Saturday  broadcast  on  all 
of  the  above  FM  stations  and  some  of  the  AM  stations. 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY  IS  NO  ACCIDENT 

For  accurate  weather  and  road  conditions  tune  to  your 
nearest  station  affiliated  with  NORTHEAST  RADIO  NET¬ 
WORK. 


/ 


(730)  18 


American  Agriculturist,  December  6,  1955 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Mair  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  SI. 50.  Blind  Box 
Number  SI. 00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514, 
ITHACA.  N  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


_ DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hoi- 
stems  and  Guernseys  in  fcarload  lots.  E.  O. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden.  Tuesday  at  Caledonia, 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield ;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
vilie,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


_ HOLSTEINS _ 

YOUNG  EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer  wants  to 
buy  complete  small  or  large  Holstein  herd. 
Robert  Stiles,  RD  #4,  Cortland,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE;  Bred  heifers  due  from  December 
15th  through  March,  yearling  and  heifer  calves. 
Choice,  well-bred  and  well  grown  individuals 
from  proven  cow  families  and  sires.  Also  top 
herd  sire  prospects.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 

BRED  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  due  to  freshen 
November  through  January.  All  are  purebreds 
by  Registered  sire  and  N.Y.A.B.C.  Good  size  and 
breeding,  well  developed,  T.B.  and  Bangs  tested 
and  vaccinated.  Will  sell  as  grads.  Rath  Bros., 
Stone  Road,  Pittsford.  N.  Y. 


$ 

AYRSHIRES 

FOR  SALE:  POLLED  SON  of  Partridge  Hill 
Universe,  pam's  records  of  510,  533  fat.  Classi¬ 
fied  86.3.  Write,  phone  or  visit  Partridge  Hill 
Farm  for  polled  or  hoTned  Ayrshires.  Barneveld, 
New  York.  TW-6-2141. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR_  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers, 
write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Cooperstown.  N.  Y 

ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  youlnore.  you 

get  more;  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Wing  Hall.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


_ HEREFORDS  _ 

HEKEi-ORDS,  THIS  IS  a  good  time  to  start  a 
profitable  beef  cattle  project.  Our  breeders  offer 
heifers,  cows  and  bulls  of  proven  bloodlines  at 
reasonable  prices.  Write  for  information  —  New 
York  Hereford  Breeders'  Assn..  21  Wing  Hall. 
Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  N  Y 

125  HEREFORD  AND  ANGUS  feeder  cattle  from 
300  to  700  lbs.  Price  $.24  to  $.29.  Leslie  Bower 
man,  Middleport.  N.  Y  Route  77.  telephone 
RE-5-5915. 

QUALITY  POLLED  HEREFORDS.  Bred  heifers, 
weaned  calves,  bred  cows,  young  herd  sires. 
Come,  look  them  dver  at  Pleasant  Valley  Here¬ 
ford  Farms.  Groton,  New  York.  Telephone 
Groton  31. 

REGISTERED  PUREBRED  Hereford  beef  cattle. 
5  cows,  1  heifer,  1  bull.  $1800.00  takes  all  or 
will  sell  in  single  lots.  Arnold  L.  Miller,  Sodus. 
New  York. _ • _ 

FOR  SALE,  25  Registered  Hereford  cows  and 
sire,  or  will  trade  for  dairy  cows.  H.  Kenneth 
Bowen,  Bath,  N.  Y.  R.D.  #3.  Tel.  Avoca  6328. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


DAIRY  SUPPLY  CATALOG.  The  most  complete 
Dairy  Catalog  issued.  Several  thousand  items. 
Practically  everything  but  the  cow.  Catalog  No. 
57A  mailed  on  request  to  dairy  farmers.  The 
Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10,  New  York. 

FAMOUS  DUTCH  KOW  MATS  now  available  in 
sizes  to  fit  your  stalls.  Save  bedding,  save  in¬ 
juries  and  increase  production.  Guaranteed  10 
years.  Bristol  Products,  Inc.,  Shelton,  Conn. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  FALL  boars  and 
sow  pigs,  10  weeks  old,  certified  and  P.  R. 
breeding  back  of  these  pigs.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh, 
Bonnie  View  Farms,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES:  weanling  boars 
and  gilts,  service  boars;  St.  Joseph’s  Abbey, 
Spencer,  Mass.  . 


SHEEP 

WANTED  TO  BUY— flock  30  to  1Q0  sheep,  Dor¬ 
set  or  Hampshire  preferred.  Other  breeds  con¬ 
sidered.  L.  Hazen,  Grafton,  New  Hampshire. 
REGISTERED  DORSET  RAMS  and  ewes,  bred 
or  lambs.  George  D.  Brice,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  BRED  SUFFOLKS  and  Monta-’ 
dales.  J.  Hoge,  Hopewell,  New  Jersey. 


GOATS 


GOAT  MILK  —  HEALTHFUL  food,  profitable 
business.  Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine,  $2.00 
yearly.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  L36, 
Missouri. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under 
wood.  Lorke,  New  York.  phone.  Moravia  482M3 
SAMOYED  PUPPIES,  beautiful,  friendly,  love 
children;  excellent  watchdog.  AKC.  Leo  Pelton, 
Route  98,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

WALKER  FOXHOUND  ~RUPS  bom  September  5. 

Litter  enrolled  in  “Chase”  5  generations.  Regis¬ 
tered  parents.  Wiliam  Lyon,  Sr.,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

BOXERS  AT  THEIR  BEST.  Dr.  Thurber,  Troy 
Road,  Ithaca,  N  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  English  Shepherd 
pups,  4  months.  Border  Collie  Shepherd  cross. 
One  registered  Border  Collie  male,  16  months. 
One  English  Shepherd  male,  18  months,  real 
heeler.  P.  E.  Spencer,  Canandaigua,  R.  5.  Eve¬ 
ning — phone  1372 J. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


DOGS 


ORDER  REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  puppies 
now  for  Christmas  delivery.  Excellent  for  pets 
and  farm  cow  dogs.  Males  $20,  females  $18. 
Mrs.  Ira  Pegg,  Morris,  New  York. 

COONHOUNDS  OPEN  AND  SILENT.  Wymar’s 
Beagles.  Bloodhounds.  Bassets,  Collies,  German 
Shepherds,  Dachshunds.  Doyle’s  Kennel,  Brattle- 
boro.  Vt.  Tel.  Alpine  4-2691. 

CHRISTMAS  PUPPIES.  Registered  German  Shep- 
herd  puppies.  They  will  please  you.  $30.00.  Earl 
Tuttle,  Pine  Tavern  Farm  on  20A.  Leicester, 
N.  Y.  Phone  7827. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  ideal  Christmas 
gilts;  mother,  father  A-l  cow  dogs.  All  pups  So 
far  have  been  proven  very  good.  Males  $10.00, 
females  $7.00.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  53-W1 . 

FOUR  MONTHS  GERMAN  Shepherd,  gray, 
friendly.  $40.00,  papers.  Stud  service,  two  beau¬ 
tiful  males.  Mrs.  E.  Chaplin.  Post  Mills,  Vt. 

REGISTERED  SAINT  BERNARD  Puppies  — 
Massive  Swiss.  Schwarz wald  Kennels,  5136  Cas¬ 
cade  Road.  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids  6.  Michigan. 

BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  COLLIES,  registered, 
$25.00.  Elsie  Howard,  Woodsville,  N.  H. 

LARGEST  BEAGLE  KENNEL  pups  $10,  started 
$15,  broken  $30.  Witis,  501  Plain  St.,  Brockton. 
Mass.  •  ' 

BABY  CHICKS 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar. 
Box  106.  Hudson.  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Mount  Hope  Queens. 
Also  our  strain  Cross  Leghorns  as  in  1956  & 
1957.  First  generation  Harco  Reds,  Harco  Sex- 
links,  and  Lavtfton  White  Rocks.  Try  our  Buff 
Sex-links.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Crosses  are  tops 
for  meat.  N.Y.-U.S.  approved.  pullorum — 
typhoid  clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks,  Henry  M 
Fryer — Phone  Myrtle  2-7504,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

“ROCKS  OR  REDS,  no  Leghorns,”  $4.75-100 
COD,  life  guarantee.  National  Chicks.  Phila 
del  phia'50.  Pa 

GET  EXTRA  PROFITS  from  poultry.  Money 
mailing  ideas,  short-cuts,  raising  helps  every 
month  in  America’s  leading  poultry  magazine. 
Half-price  bargain  offer.  4  years  $1.00.  Order 
today.  Poultry  Tribune.  Dept.  CIO,  Mount 
Morris,  Illinois. 

MONEY  MAKING  CHICKS.  Pullorum  clean.  28 
varieties.  Many  matings  ROP  sired.  Low  as 
$7.95-100  Write  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers,  RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York 
Phone  4-6336. 

PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets).  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week 
Sunnybrcok  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 

CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  CAPONS  are  the  choicest  ol 
poultry  meats.  There  is  always  a  good  market 
for  them — always  bring  highest  premium  prices. 
We  have  thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cock¬ 
erels — all  surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of 
age.  Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do 
not  crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow 
big  rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  mar 
ket  in  5  months  or  so.  Very  lender — very  tasty — 
easily  picked  —  economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms.  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y  Phone  8-1611. 

BANTAMS 

WHITE  SILKIES,  Black  Leghorns,  Golden  Sea- 
brights.  Pairs  or  trios.  Wade  Johnson,  Frank 
fort,  N.  Y. 

PIGEONS 

PIGEONS— WHITE  UTILITY  Kings,  fast  squab- 
bers,  five,  six  months  old — $3.00  pair.  John  Laur, 
Schuyler,  Nebraska. 

RABBITS 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  raising  Nutria  rabbils 
guinea  pigs  mink,  pigeons  or  chinchillas  for  us 
Free  information.  Keeney  Brothers.  New  Freedom 
Penna 

RAISE  ANGORA.  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  or 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets  Free  details 
White’s  Rabbitry  Delaware  Ohio 

FOR  SALE;  176  floor  cages,  65  wire  cages,  144 
breeding  does,  15  breeding  bucks,  200  rabbits 
under  2  lb.  Breeding  box  and  all  dishes  for 
cages.  AU  rabbits  are  White  Flemish  and  New 
Zealand  White.  New  highway  forces  us  to  vacate. 
Will  sacrifice  entire  lot  for  $500.00.  Willow 
Street  Rabbitry,  1387  S.  Willow  St.,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire.  ' 

CHINCHILLA 

RAISE  CHINCHILLAS  as  a  profitable  sideline. 
Quality  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  (Not 
rabbits).  Warren  R.  Scarlet,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

MINK 

MINK — $25.00  EACH.  Bred  females  for  April  de¬ 
livery.  Book:  “Domestic  Mink” — $1.00.  Harry 
Saxton's  Mink  Ranch,  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 

EARTHWORMS 

EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop!  Inquire:  Oakhaven  5, 
Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES  _ _ 

ATTENTION  FARMERS— Special  mastitis  oint¬ 
ment  (disposable  6CC  syringe  containing  pro¬ 
caine  penicillin  100,000  units,  dihydrostreptomycin 
100  MG,  10%  sulfamerazine  and  sulfathiazole. 
cobalt  sulfate  5MG,  in  sesame  oil  base.)  Doz. 
$4.50  prepaid.  Kensington  Veterinary  &  Poultry 
Supply.  Box  37.  Kensington,  Conn. 


_ AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH,  Ark.  Free 
Catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

DEALER  WANTED  TO  SELL  full  line  of  dairy 
barn  equipment.  Quality  equipment  manufactured 
by  the  largest  dairy  bam  equipment  company  in 
the  East.  Full  or  part  time  selling  will  bring 
you  large  dividends.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
dairy  farmer  who  wishes  to  supplement  his  in¬ 
come  or  for  the  established  dealer.  Write  for 
details  today  as  dealership  is  open  in  your  area. 
No  obligations.  Standard  Equipment.  Inc.,  Sales 
Manager  Bel  Air,  Md. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  Coal,  feed,  produce  business  of  the 
late  T.  J.  Mahoney.  A  going  concern.  Telephone 
2251  or  write  to  Catherine  M/  Mahoney,  Victor, 
New  York 


_ *_h_elp  WANTED _ _ 

WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits  and  topcoats  with¬ 
out  one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $30.00  in  a  day 
even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  Stone- 
Field,  532  South  Throop  Street,  Dept.  H-926. 
Chicago  7,  Illinois. 

EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  FARMER,  barn  cleaner, 
nice  house,  good  wages.  Kurt  Simon,  RD#4, 
Dolsontown  Rd..  Middletown,  New  York.  Tel. 
Diamond  3-5156. _ 

FARM  HELP  WANTED:  We  need  farm  man¬ 
agers  or  foremen  to  work  on  farms  which  we 
supervise.  Jobs  consist  of  dairy,  beef,  poultry 
and  general  farming.  Please -write  listing  name, 
address,  experience  and  references  Doane  Agri¬ 
cultural  Service,  Inc..  Box  348  Doylestown. 
Pennsylvania.  _ 

WANTED:  ELDERLY'  LADY  to  assist  in  caring 
for  convalescent.  Box  581,  Florida,  New  York, 
MARRIED  MAN  for  herdsman.  55  registered 
Holsteins,  eastern  New  York,  $275  per  month, 
house,  etc.  Please  give  age,  experience,  size  of 
family  and  name  of  references.  Box  514-VP. 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


_ FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B,  Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St..  Doylestown,  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  on  modern  New  York 
dairy  farm.  Experienced,  excellent  background. 
Prefer  position  where  possibility  of  future  owner¬ 
ship  is  good.  Good  housing  necessary.  Box514-UJ, 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


_  AUCTION  EERS _ 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York. 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar- 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor.  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


_ NURSERY  STOCK _ 

HOW  TO  GROW  and  Sell  Christmas  Trees”  by 
James  E  Lawrence.  The  perfect  gift  for  tree 
farmers.  $2.50  postpaid.  Outdoor  Publications, 
Binghamton,  New  York. 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS,  transplants  and 
ornamentals.  Quality  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 
Free  price  list  and  planting  guide.  Flickingers’ 
Nursery,  Sagamore,  Pa. 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  mixed ._  Digging  time 
prices,  fall  delivery.  Large  $17.95  Medium  $13.95 
thousand  H  Gordon.  Southold,  N  Y. 

MINIATURE  ROSES:  Tiny  roses  oh  tiny  rose 
bushes;  three  for  $3.75.  Sweetheart  roses:  Petite, 
saucy  rosettes;  $1.75,  three  for  $3.85.  Grow 
either  indoors  or  outdoors.  Shipped  prepaid  in 
pots  with  instructions.  “Minitroses.”  Claverack, 
New  York. 


MUSHROOMS 

MUSHROOMS  QUICKER  easier  cheaper  Magu 
trays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00  Luxag 
641  South  19th,  Newark  3.  N.  J 


HONEY 


SEW  Hl-NEY  Our  lamous  clover  New  York's 
finest;  5  lbs  $1  95  case  6-5’s  $8.98  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone  60  lb  can*  $10.80:  2-60’s 
$21:  5  or  more  $10  20  each.  Delicious  Wildflower 
60  lb  $10  20:  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more  $9'. 60  each 
'60’s  FOB)  By  ton  or  oail  Howland  Apiaries 
Berkshire  N  Y 

CLOVEk  OR  BLACKBERRY  blossom,  10  ibs 
$3.75  postpaid  Aida  Farm  Richland.  New  York 


MAPLE  SYRUP 

CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION  Frost-Elf  pure 
maple  syrup  mailed  direct  from  our  plant.  Write 
for  complete  price  list.  Maple  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  Assoc.,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


TARPAULINS 


CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  -  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  rein  forcer 
with  tea. her  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5.04;  7-9x 
11  8.  $7.78  11-8x13-8.  $13.44  FOB  Factory 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  30th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc 
Binghamton.  New  York. 

TARPAULINS:  BUY  CANVAS  direct  from  fac 
tory  and  save.  Send  for  free  catalog.  Barker 
Manufacturing  Co.,  40  Main  St.,  Honeoye  Falls 
New  York. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Dec.  20  Issue . 

Jan  3  Issue . 

Jan.  17  Issue . 

Feb.  7  Issue . 

SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  tinii 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  provet 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con 
veyor  wil  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min 
utes  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company,  Inc. 
Wavzata  Minnesota. 

REPAIR  PARTS  FOR  WOOD  tile  and  concrete 

silos  5  types  of  new  silos.  Also  used  wood  silos 
Trade-ins  accepted.  Silo-Matic  unloaders,  Even- 
Flo  distributors  W  J  Walker.  RD#2.  Norwich, 
New  York 

S1LUS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service  Writ! 
Charles  Mundv  p  D  i±2  Norwich.  New  York, 

SILOS  COMPLETELY  INSTALLED.  Include: 
foundation,  labor,  all  materials.  F.H.A.  Terms 
No  down  payment.  Also  milk  houses,  tool  sheds 
aluminum  roofs,  oil  and  gas  furnaces.  Barns  ant 
kitchens  remodeled.  Cortland  Home  Improvemen 
Company  43  Union  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Writi 
or  telephone  Skyline  3-0225. 


HAY  AND  OATS 


FOR  SALE.  HAY  first  and  second  cutting 

alfalfa-timothy  mixed  feeding  nay:  mulch  hay; 
wheat  s’raw;  ear  corn  James  Kelly.  137  £ 
Seneca  Tpke  Syracuse  N  Y  Phone  HO-92885. 
ALFALFA  TREFOIL  mixed  nay — top  quality 
guaranteed  Delivered  by  truckload.  Bates 
Russell  Eas-  Durham  N  Y  Phone  Freehold 
7391 

WANTED  -  ALFALFA.  CLOVER,  clover  and 
timothy  S.  A.  Rauch,  New  Hope.  Penna. _ 

FOR  SALE:  HAY  FIRST  and  second  cutting 
Timothy  and  Trefoil.  George  Weber.  Springville. 
N.  Y.  675-W1. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

PHOTO  XMAS  CARDS  -  beautiful,  colorful 
made  from  yout  own  negative,  including  en 
velopes  10  for  25c.  No  other  charges,  we  pay 
postage  Limited  offer.  Mail  your  negative  and 
("Sc  coin  now  Penny-Pix.  Delair,  New  Jersey. 

TWO  BEAUTIFUL  8x10  oilcolor  portraits  from 
any  photograph  or  negative  (returned)  $1.00 
Portr-aitoo  AAG7S0  Sweetwater  Texas. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER  Roll  developed,  s 

iumbo  prints  25C-  12-35C.  Same  day  service, 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service.  Box 
229  Dept  B.  Lyons  New  York. 


PRINTING 

225  IMPRINTED  ENVELOPES  only  $2.00. 
Sample  free  Thomas  Products.  Box  444,  High 
land  Station  Springfield  9.  Mass 

FIFTY  8M-X11”  LETTERHEADS,  fifty  envelopes 
printed,  $1.00.  “Schnell,”  Red  Lion,  Penna. 


CEDAR  POSTS 

JUST  ARRIVED!  Another  carload  pressure 
treated  barn  poles.  High  quality  poles  reasonably 
priced.  Also  cedar  poles  soak  treated  with  Penta. 
All  sizes  cedar  fence  posts.  M.  D.  Snell  &  Son. 
Northeast  Townline  Road.  Marcellus.  N.  Y 
Telephone  OR9-3121. 


REAL  ESTATE 

STROUT  CATALOG  Mailed  free!  3,267  bargains 
36  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms  homes,  busi 
nesses.  World’s  largest!  58  years  "service.  Strout 
Realty  251 -R  4th  Ave..  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  North  Dakota  improved  farms. 
Courtney  Real  Estate  Service,  Oakes.  North 
Dakota 

LARGE  SELECTION  FARMS  —  New  York 
Pennsylvania.  Bare  or  stock  and  equipment 
O’Connor  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  New  York 
SALE.  RENT  OR  SHARES:  450  acres,  central 
New  York.  Main  _highway  near  Thruway.  Avail¬ 
able  March  1,  1959.  Two  houses.  75  cows,  mod¬ 
ern  barns  and  equipment  including  tractors,  all 
farm  machinery,  milking  equipment.,  alfalfa, 
corn,  grain,  electricity,  gas.  running  water 
School  bus,  churches,  stores  one  mile.  J.  E. 
Beinert  420  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
EXCELLENT  VERMONT  25  cow  farm.  John  M- 

Wright  Leyden  Road.  Greenfield.  Mass. _ 

POULTRY  FARM  5.000  layers,  hard  top  road. 
6  room  house,  all  improvements  Aluminum  storm 
and  screens,  built  in  last  10  years,  can  buy 
with  or  without  furniture  at  a  price  hard  to 
heat.  Also,  just  listed,  more  poultry  and  dairy 
farms,  all  sizes.  Racine  Farm  Agency.  Dayville 
Conn  Phone  Danielson  PReseott  4-8995. _ _ 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  Grahamsville.  N.  Y. :  300 
acres  of  farmland.  15-room  house  two  baths,  10 
barns,  two  miles  of  black  top  roads.  Asking 
$30,000.  Terms  arranged.  H  B.  Wallace,  45 
Main  St..  White  Plains  9-4499. _ _ 

WANTED-  -FARM  to  rent  with  option  to  buy 
Must  be  stocked,  equipped.  At  least  250  acres 
50  or  more  milking  cows.  Henry  Schnathmann. 
186  Churchill  Rd..  Trumbull.  Conn. 


NFW  AND  USED  FQU’PMFNT 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean 
ers.  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms 
Mold  Farm  Sunply.  Rome.  N.  Y. 

BUY  U  S  GOVERNMENT  Surplus.  Wholesale 

prices!  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Box  22E54 
Tbomasville.  Penna 

pATZ  BARN  CLEANERS,  silo  unloaders.  Usee 
•loaners  Some  dealerships  agencies  available 
°  H  Mrr->-pi  Wo verlv  New  York 

P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard  packed 

and  frozen  silage.  Saves  time  and  labor.  Large 
capacity  A  boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15 
minutes  30  days  free  trial  Money  back  guar 
antee  Also  augei  bunk  feeders  Write  to  - 
P  Sr  D  Sales  Cp  Plainfield  22  Illinois. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  "un" 

loaders  at  greatly  reduced  prices  For  further 
details  write  to — P  *  D  Sales  Co..  Plainfieid.  Il]_ 
SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes~~be 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  en 
firely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan 
tastie  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe.  De 

fere  49  Wisconsin.  _ _ _ 

ONE  USED  300  gallon  Steinhorst;  one  used  320 
gallon  Craft  bulk  tank,  taken  in  trade  on  new 
Pfaudler  and  Vac  coolers.  Walter  Shute. 
La  Fayette.  N.  Y.  RD#1. 
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‘‘1  looked  at  a  lot  of  tanks  and  then  bought  the  tank  I  liked,"  says  Mr.  Corwin  S.  Burrer,  R.D.  2,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


You’d  smile  just  like  Mr.  Burrer 
if  you  had  this  bulk  storage  tank 


GOV'T  SURPLUS 

BARGAINS 


•  BUY  DIRECT  from  U.  S.  Gov’t  Jeeps,  trucks,  fork- 
I  lifts,  tents,  tools,  machinery,  motors,  typewriters,  hy- 
I  draulics,  tires,  camping  equipment  and  1000’s  of  other 

•  items  that  sell  as  low  as  1 , 2,  or  3%  of  original  LOW  Gov’t 
I  cost!  Send  $1.00  TODAY  for  complete  instructions  and 
|  list  of  depots  to 

j_AVIATION_SJJRPLUS  CENTER,  Dept.  F-1 1 ,  Box  789,  York  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  S3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock.  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

NEW  CROP  DRYER— New  Holland,  Model  705 
with  five  hp  motor,  tires  and  tubes.  Sacrifice 
for  $1560.00.  S.  G.  Lewis  &  Son,  West  Grove, 
Penna.  UNderhill  9-2214. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


S4.000.0u  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL 
Uncirculated  dollars— 1804-1839,  1S93-S,  1895-P 
1903-0  pay  $100.00-$5, 000.00.  Certain  dates  Lin 
coin  Cents  before  1932,  $100.00:  Flying  Eagle 
Cents, -$500. 00.  Indian  Cents, -$140.00;  dimes  be 
fore  1943  —  $2,000.00;  quarters  before  1924 
$1,000.00.  half  dollars  before  1905-SI, 000. 00;  2c 
pieces — $100.00;  3  <t  pieces-$130.00;  halfdimes— 
$500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $10.00 
$1,000.00  Canadian  coins,  1921 — 5<t  silver— 
$100.00,  1875  quarters.  —  $75.00.  1921  —  50<r 
$500.00.  Wanted — 20$  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy 
ing— selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin  in 
formation— send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation 
K-232-C  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

WAXES  FLOORS  WITHOUT  “WAX.”  New  in¬ 
vention.  No  more  floor  wax  to  buy.  Sensational 
seller.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  104, 
Akron,  Ohio, _ 

TAKE  OVER  YOUR  AREA— agents,  dealers, 
farmers.  Make  $125  up  weekly  selling  nationally 
advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer 
Concentrates.  No  investment.  Everything  free. 
Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  25,  Illinois. 
PECAN  NUTMEATS.  Fruitcake,  country  cheese, 
nylons,  handbags,  rugs,  watches,  typewriters, 
wholesale.  Simms  Warwick,  N.  Y. _ 

SELL  QUALITY  MINERAL  supplements  to 
farmers  in  your  county.  No  objections  to  hand¬ 
ling  non-conflicting  items.  Write  UVleyer  Labora¬ 
tories,  Napoleon,  Ohio. 


SPORTING  GOODS 

SNOWSHOES  —  FINEST  HANDMADE  quality 
$15.00— $25.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  circular 
free. .  Anderson  &  Sons,  Cumberland  Ctr..  Maine 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

'  NEW  RUG— GARMENT  WOOLS,  50c,  $1.00  lb. 
Also  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50  yd.,  60”  wide.  Samples 
25$.  Rug-ery,  Gilmanton,  N.  H. 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating  De 
tails  free  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  22.  Calif. _ 

LET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  for 
you  Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkir  5  Buffalo  10.  N,  Y 
IRISH  lTiNEN  HANDKERCHIEFS,  made  spe 
cifically  for  tatting.  Full  10  V2”  size,  white  only 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid  Excellent  value.  E.  &  S 
Sales  Dept  A  P  O  Bo>  417  New  Haven  Conn 

MEN’S  BRIEFS  AND  l’EE  shirts.  Dacron  rein 
forced  collars,  combed  yarn,  processed  minimum 
shrinkage,  white  Small,  medium,  large,  extra 
large.  Mixed  sizes  in  either.  $6.95  dozen.  Post 
Paid.  Check  or  money  order  E.  Mathers 
Stafford  N  Y 

FREE  VITAMIN  CATALOGUE  —  Quality  cap¬ 
sules,  potent  formulas  for  better,  healthier  liv¬ 
ing.  Feel  younger — more  vigorous.  Buy  direct — 
save!  Vitacenter,  Drawer  2318-AA,  Detroit  31. 
CHURCH  GROUPS.  CLUBS.  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 
money  easily.  Sell  handloomed  nylon  handbags 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  used  exclusively.  Investment  not  required 
Josephine  Gareau.  Route  7.  Sevierville,  Tenn. 

DON’T  GET  MARRIED  until  you  buy  wedding 
invitations.  Write  Box  1235  Printer,  Erie,  Pa. 
Send  copy  and  $6.00  for  50;  $10.00  for  100. _ 

i  discount  catalog  name  brand  guts, 

appliances.  Fre*  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1  refundable,  Akron 

Distributors.  12  Cedar.  Akron.  New  York. _ 

L  a  K  E  NEW  GREASELESS  doughnuts  in 
kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  details.  George  Ray, 
3605  South  15th.  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 
ATTENTION  RUG  MAKERS — We’re  moving! 
Please  note  change  of  address.  Finest  available, 
100%  pre-shrunk  wool  strips  for  braiding  and 
hooking,  and  in  the  colors  you  want!  Direct  from 
coat  factories.  Monev  back  guarantee.  Send  150 
for  new  samples.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  477 
Earnum  Ave..  Bridgeport.  Conn. _ 

QUILT  PIECES!  Beautiful  colors!  114  lbs., 
$1.00;  314  lbs.,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
VVard.  42-A  Manchester,  Springfield  8.  Mass. 
LADIES,  1ST  “QUALITY  18”  SCARFS.  Sensa¬ 
tional  offer.  Neatly  packed  one  dozen  ass’t. 
Plain  colors,  only  $1.95  per  dozen.  Ideal  for  gift 
giving  or  personal  use.  Cleworth,  64  Tyler  Pk.. 
Lowell.  Mass.  _ _ 

LADIES  MATCHED  SWEATER  sets.  Knit  of 
finest  100%  Hi  Bulk  Orion,  32  thru  40.,  White, 
Pink,  blue,  black,  red — $6.99  per  set,  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Check  or  money 

order.  J,  I.  Nutt,  Penn  Yan,  Rt.  1.  N,  Y. _ 

ANNIVERSARY  COOK-BOOK  illustrated  by 
local  artists.  Recipes  reproduced  in  original 
handwriting.  200  pages  of  local  recipes  compiled 
by  Tercentenary  Committee.  $2.00  plus  25$  mail¬ 
ing.  Cook  Book,  Box  617,  Bridgehampton,  Long 
Island,  New  York. 


SIX  YOUTHS  GET 
PUREBRED  CAEVES 

FOR  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  the 
Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association, 
cooperating  with  the  various  state  dairy 
breed  organizations,  presented  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  six  calves,  one 
of  each  breed,  to  six  boys  or  girls  to 
help  them  to  start  purebred  herds. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 
calf,  selected  from  the  herd  of  Arthur 
Webb  of  Holcomb,  was  presented  to 
Raymond  Foster  of  Friendship.  The 
New  York  Brown  Swiss  Breeders’  chose 
a  calf  from  Concord  Farms  of  Wood- 
bourne  for  their  winner  Lynn  Green, 
Jr.,  of  Cooperstown;  and  the  New  York 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 
calf  from  the  Roy  Kamm  herd  of  Mari¬ 
etta  for  James  Dodd  of  Nunda. 

The  New  York  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  presented  a  heifer  from  Mon¬ 
cony  Farms,  owned  by  Hill  Brothers  of 
Spencerport,  to  Jerry  Griffin  of  Canas- 
tota.  The  Jersey  calf  went  to  Charles 
Coon  of  Lisbon.  It  was  chosen  by  the 
New  York  Jersey  Club  from  the  Ray 
Chamberlain  herd  of  Wyoming.  The 
New  York  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 
presented  their  calf  to  Grant  Moxley 
of  Laurens.  This  calf  came  from  the 
Last  Chance  Ranch  of  Lake  Placid. 

According  to  Prof.  H.  A.  Willman, 
State  4-H  Dairy  Specialist,  the  entire 
project  was  jointly  sponsored  by  all  of 
the  state  dairy  breed  associations,  the 
New  York  A.B.C.,  Inc.,  and  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FARM  CREDIT  BOARD 
HAS  NEW  DIRECTOR 

Luther  w.  jennejahn  of  Hilton, 

New  York,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Board  of  Springfield  by 
the  33  Production  Credit  Associations 
serving  the  six  New  England  states, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Jennejahn’s  election  is  for  a 
three-year  term  beginning  January  1, 
1959.  He  replaces  Warren  W.  Hawley, 
Jr.  of  Batavia,  New  York,  who  has 
served  on  the  board  for  15  years  and  as 
chairman  for  the  past  several  years. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

UNUSUAL  APRONS  $1.50  plus  free  bonus. 
Hopedale  Workshop,  Clyde,  New  York, _ 

ENCYCLOPEDIA— NEW  MASTERS  Pictorial.  8 
deluxe  volumes  edited  by  educators,  scholars, 
specialists.  For  everyday  home,  schools,  and 
offices.  Complete  adventure  in  knowledge  of  vast 
new  fields  of  mutual  interests  of  mankind, 
throughout  the  ages.  8  beautiful  deluxe  volumes 
of  modem  science,  industries,  art,  literature  and 
music.  Concisely  pictured,  accurately  explained. 
This  tremendous  mass  of  pictures  and  informa¬ 
tion  you  would  expect  in  more  expensive  ency¬ 
clopedias  and  costs  you  less  than  87c  per  volume. 
$14.95  value  only  $6.95  prepaid.  A  nice,  practical, 
up-to-date,  lasting  gift.  Established  1932.  Hill 
Gifts.  Dept.  56,  Palmyra,  Michigan. _ 

XMAS  OR  PASTEL  ribbon  remnants,  100  yards 
$1.10,  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 
Whitman,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

RUBBER  STAMP— UP  TO  3  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature  Champlain  Industries  Grand  Isle  2 
Vermont _ 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  $1.00  year,  20c 
copy.  Log  Cabin  Life.  Old  Forge  16  N.  Y. 
CLIPPER  BLADES  SHARPENED:  24  hour 
service.  12  years  experience.  Every  set  tested. 
Mail  blades  and  $1.00  per  set.  New  blades,  new 
clippers.  Clippers  repaired.  Lawrence  B.  DuMond. 
Walton.  N.  Y. _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNSi  samples.  prices 

free  Cassel.  65  Cottage.  Middletown.  N  Y 
DON’T  FEED  SPARROWS.  Make  your  own  trap 
and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy  Vail. 
La  Grange  42.  Indiana. 

100  NEW  DOUBLE  EDGE  or  50  single  edge 
razor  blades  $1.00,  we  pay  postage,  guaranteed, 
1101  E.  Juan  Linn,  Victoria,  Texas. _ _ _ 

RETRACTABLE  BALL  POINT  PENS  8  for 
$1.00.  Refills:  blue,  red,  green  15  for  $1.00. 
“Fit  Papermate  and  most  retractable  pens.” 
Send  check,  cash  or  money  order  to  Scott  Pen 
Company,  Carmel,  New  York. 

SUFFER  FROM  VARICOSE  ULCERS?  Try 
Bela-ro-peol  ointment.  4  oz.  $3.00.  16  oz.  $7.00 
Bela-ro-peol.  341  E.  Center  St.,  Manchester  Conn. 
Dept.  AA. _ _ 

LIGHTNING  ROD  SERVICE.  Designed  for  you. 
Underwriters  Laboratories  approved.  Free  in¬ 
spection.  Free  survey  and  estimates.  Morse- 
Collins,  Inc.,  148-H  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Phone  4-0445. 

NAILS:  10  and  6  penny  common  $7.00,  Six 

penny  finishing  $6.00  hundred  pound  keg  (slightly 
rusty).  Downsville  Outlet  Store,  Downsville, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS,  3  LINES,  name  and  address, 

$1.00.  Circular  free.  Henry  Kiewiet,  2025  Barney 
Road.  Kalamazoo.  Michigan.  _ 

“FUL-VU”  AMAZING  eyeglass  cleaner.  Eye¬ 

glasses  stay  free  of  steaming,  fogging,  dirt,  dusk 
One  application  lasts  for  days.  Trial  tube  (3 
months  supply)  only  $1.00.  Cleworth,  64  Tyler 
Park,  Lowell,  Mass. 


When  he  chose  a  Pfaudler  Lo-Vat 
bulk  cooler,  Mr.  Burrer  bought  more 
than  a  milk-holding  tank.  He  bought: 
The  right  kind  of  cooling.  For  fast,  thor¬ 
ough  cooling  you  need  agitation.  But 
unless  the  agitation  is  scientifically 
planned  and  controlled,  you  can  churn 
or  foam  your  milk.  All  of  Pfaudler ’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  milk  agitation  has  gone 
into  the  Lo-Vat — experience  that  made 
Pfaudler  the  very  first  manufacturer 
of  cooled  dairy  process  tanks. 

Ample  cooling  area  is  important, 
too.  Much  of  the  sidewall  and  the  en¬ 
tire  tank  bottom  of  this  tank  is  cooled. 
Easy  cleaning.  Only  the  end  plates  are 
welded,  and  these  seams  are  polished 
as  smooth  as  the  surrounding  metal, 
making  the  tank  interior  one  smooth 
area  of  stainless  steel. 


You’ll  notice  that  Mr.  Burrer’s  Lo- 
Vat  is  waist  high.  Makes  it  easy  to 
get  at.  Easier  to  pour  into,  too. 
Ruggedness.  Lo-Vat  has  extra-heavy 
steel  construction  and  a  rugged  three- 
layer  finish — zinc  base,  primer,  and 
dairy  enamel  top  coat  baked  on. 

Full  warranty.  Not  only  is  the  Lo-Vat’s 
refrigeration  system  given  a  year’s 
warranty — the  tank  carries  a  warranty, 
too,  against  sagging,  buckling,  distor¬ 
tion,  or  loss  of  calibration  for  its  entire 
service  life,  under  normal  use. 

Write  for  Bulletin  958. 

Dealer  inquiries  are  invited. 

THE  PFAUDLER  CO. 

a  division  of  PFAUDLER  PERMUTIT  INC 
Dept.  AA-128,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


INTO  THE  15th  TEAR 

100$  THE  NYABC  WAY  * 

for  Leslie  and  Arthur  Ellis  of  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


These  six  NYABC  sired  Holsteins  in  the  herd  at  Eilishill  Farm 
averaged  12,230M,  3.7%  and  455F  actual  production  in  their 
latest  complete  lactations  at  an  average  age  of  3  years, 

5  months  2X,  3C4  days.  They  are  officially  classified  with 
an  average  score  of  80.8. 

Leslie  and  Arthur  Ellis  know  why  they’re 
enthusiastic  over  NYABC  after  14  years: 

PRODUCTION  INCREASE 

AND  they're  backed  up  by  records  in  their  HIR 
book  showing  last  year  that  20  Holsteins  at  Eilishill 
Farm  averaged  13,393M,  3.7%  and  494F. 

AND  the  records  are  backed  up  by  the  neighbors 
—there's  a  strong  demand  locally  for  the  type  of 
cattle  being  bred  and  developed  by  Leslie  and 
Arthur  Ellis— showing  that  around  Eilishill  Farm, 
they  know  there's 

MORE  PAY  THE  NYABC  WAY 

NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  528-A 


mm 


Ithaca,  New  York 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 
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fate 


WINS 


IT  WAS  great  fun  at  the  molasses  cookie  contest  finals, 
held  at  Saratoga  Springs  during  the  annual  session  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange!  The  big  statewide  contest,  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Grange  and  American  Agriculturist,  had 
been  running-  since  last  January,  and  the  53  county  cham¬ 
pions  who  competed  in  the  finals  had  been  chosen  from 
nearly  5,000  contestants  who  took  part  in  the  contest. 

Judging  of  the  entries  of  the  53  finalists  took  place  in  the 
famous  Canfield  Casino  at  Saratoga,  with  a  panel  of  ex¬ 
perts  (see  picture  on  opposite  page)  spending  seven  hours 
on  the  job  of  picking  the  winners.  The  most  exciting  moment  came  at  the  end 
of  the  judging  when  sealed  envelopes  were  opened  and  the  No.  1  winner  was  re¬ 
vealed  as  Mrs.  Iris  Beattie  of  Odessa,  N.  Y.,  Schuyler  County.  Mrs.  Beattie  is  a 
member  of  Highland  Grange. 


When  we  discovered  that  Mrs.  Beat- 
tie  was  not  at  the  State  Grange  con¬ 
vention,  we  telephoned  her,  creating 
considerable  excitement  at  the  Beattie 
home  .  .  .  with  the  result  that  Mrs. 
Beattie  and  a  friend  of  hers  got  up  at 
4  a.m.  the  next  day  and  drove  to  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  arriving  irt  time  for  the 
official  announcement  and  awarding  of 
prizes. 

We  were  also  delighted  to  have  the 
No.  2  winner,  Mrs.  Margery  Hyatt,  R. 
5,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  on  hand  for  the  official 
announcement.  Pictures  on  these  pages 
show  the  three  top  winners  and  their 
grand  prizes.  In  addition  they  and  the 
next  eight  high  winners  received  the 
following  grocery  prizes  from  six  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  advertisers: 

A  case  of  Grandma’s  Molasses  and  a 
25-lb.  sack  of  Sucrest  sugar  from  Am¬ 
erican  Molasses  Co. 

A  25-lb.  sack  of  G.L.F.  Quality  Past¬ 
ry  Flour  from  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change. 

A  24-oz.  can  Davis  Baking  Powder; 
12-oz.  can  Cocomalt,  Creamy  Fudge 
Swel,  and  Creamy  White  Swel,  plus  re¬ 
cipe  folder  and  Quick-Mix  Charts  from 
R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  a  division  of  Penick 
&  Ford. 

6  packages  of  Sterling  26-oz.  Round 
Table  Salt  from  International  Salt 
Company  (which  also  gave  a  set  of 
sterling  silver  salt  and  pepper  shakers 
to  both  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  winners). 

A  dozen  12-oz.  bottles  of  Brer  Rab¬ 
bit  Molasses;  1  case  of  My-T-Fine 
Lemon  Pie  Filling,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Brer  Rabbit  “Book  of  Molasses  Magic” 
from  Penick  &  Ford. 

A  25-lb.  bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour 
from  International  Milling. 

Total  cash  awards  amounted  to  over 
$400.00,  including  $159.00  in  entry  priz¬ 


es  from  State  Grange  ($3  to  each  of  the 
finalists);  $60  from  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany  ($15  to  the  No.  1  winner,  and  $5 
to  the  next  nine  high) ;  $100.00  from 
American  Agriculturist,  divided  in 
graduated  amounts  among  the  top  15 
winners;  and  $87.00  from  Penick  & 
Ford,  to  contestants  among  the  top  15 
who  used  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  in  their 
recipes.  These  Brer  Rabbit  cash  prizes 
matched  those  given  by  American 
Agriculturist. 

Though  the  weather  was  bad,  every¬ 
body  seemed  to  enjoy  being  in  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs.  The  roomy  convention 
hall  was  brightly  lighted  and  gayly 
decorated,  and  the  Canfield  Casino,  the 
headquarters  of  the  State  Grange  Ser¬ 
vice  &  Hospitality  Committee,  was  just 
a  few  steps  away.  The  State  commit¬ 
tee  members  (Mrs.  Eugene  Daley,  R.  2, 
Poughkeepsie;  Mrs.  *  Clayton  Taylor, 
RD,  Lawtons;  and  Mrs.  Steve  Karlick, 
Jr.,  Marietta)  were  all  on  hand  in  the 
Casino,  and  there  were  plenty  of  at¬ 
tractive  exhibits  to  intrigue  the  crowds 
that  came  over  from  Convention  Hall. 

First,  as  you  went  in  the  Casino  door, 
was  the  exhibit  of  Molasses  Cookie 
Contest  prizes — enough  groceries  to 
stock  a  store,  plus  the  grand  prizes; 
the  G.L.F.  redwood  barbecue  set,  with 
8-ft.  table,  benches,  and  two  red-cush¬ 
ioned  chairs;  a  Monarch  Electric  range, 
with  company  representative  Max  Sis- 
ler  there  to  show  it;  and  the  deluxe 
Speed  Queen  washer  and  dryer,  with 
Mrs.  Barbara  Brisson  to  demonstrate 
them. 

Also  on  view  were  some  lovely  hook¬ 
ed  rugs,  winners  in  the  Grange  hooked 
rug  contest;  and  there  was  much  inter¬ 
est  in  Juvenile  Grange  exhibits  of  toys, 
artistic  seed  pictures,  and  cute  little 
frames  made  out  of  popsicle  and  suck¬ 
er  sticks.  I  was  personally  very  taken 


Mrs.  Margery  Hyatt,  ^R.5,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  the  No.  2  winner,  had  her  choice  of  either  a 
Speed  Queen  deluxe  automatic  washer  or  dryer.  She  chose  the  washer,  and  is  shown 
below  receiving  congratulations  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Brisson,  Albany,  company  repre¬ 
sentative. 


No.  1  winner  Mrs.  Iris  Beattie 
of  Odessa,  N.  Y.,  comes  to  the 
platform  to  receive  congratu¬ 
lations  of  State  Grange  Master 
Leland  Smith. 


At  right  and  below  are  the 
8-ft.  redwood  barbecue  table, 
benches,  and  one  of  two  red- 
cushioned  chairs  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Beattie  by  Cooperative 
G.L.F.  Exchange. 


15  TOP  WINNERS 

1.  Mrs.  Iris  Beattie,  Odessa,  Highland  Grange,  Schuyler  Co. 

2.  Mrs.  Margery  Hyatt,  R5,  Rome,  Seifert’s  Corners  Grange,  Oneida  Co. 


rt 


Still 


3.  Mrs.  H.  Lyndon  Hallock,  Riverhead,  Sound  Ave.  Grange,  Suffolk  Co. 

4.  Mrs.  Clara  Kreiley,  Rl,  Dansville,  Scottsburg  Grange,  Livingston  Co. 

5.  Mrs.  George  Schuth,  Mendon,  Mendon  Grange,  Monroe  Co. 

6.  Mrs.  Claude  A.  Moulton,  R2,  Potsdam,  Winthrop  Grange,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

7.  Mrs.  William  E.  Field,  Morris ville,  Morrisville  Grange,  Madison  Co. 

8.  Mrs.  Alvin  Warner,  Rl,  Shortsville,  Manchester  Grange,  Ontario  Co. 

9.  Mrs.  Margaret  Karl,  Rl,  Allegany,  Allegany  Grange,  Cattaraugus  Co. 

10.  Mrs.  Gerald  Twentyman,  R2,  Homer,  Little  York  Grange,  Cortland  Co. 

11.  Mrs.  Raymond  James,  R2,  Ballston  Spa,  Milton  Grange,  Saratoga  Co. 

12.  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Bobilin,  Rl,  Fultonville,  Glen  Grange,  Montgomery  Co. 

13.  Mrs.  Mertie  Meal,  Lockport,  Lockport  Grange,  Niagara  Co. 


14.  Mrs.  Calvin  Ridlespraker,  Rl,  Lowville,  Denmark  Grange,  Lewis  Co. 

15.  Mrs.  Ellen  Porter,  Lockwood,  Acme  Grange,  Tioga  Co. 
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COOKIE  CONTEST 


By 

MAIIEL  II  E  B  EL 
HOME  EBITOB 


with  the  seed  pictures,  as  I  had  never 
seen  anything  like  them.  All  kinds  of 
seeds,  some  in  natural  color  and  some 
colored,  were  arranged  on  and  fasten¬ 
ed  to  flat  surfaces  to  form  interesting 
pictures,  and  then  framed.  My  favorite 
one  showed  a  mischievous  looking  little 
Mexican  boy  with  flirty  eyes. 

The  popsicle  frame  pictures  also 
evoked  many  cries  of  admiration.  These 
little  frames  were  beautifully  put  to¬ 
gether,  either  varnished  or  painted,  and 
I  was  amazed  to  find  that  most  of 
them  were  made  by  six-year-old  Ju¬ 
venile  Grangers. 

All  of  the  photos  on  these  two  pag¬ 
es  were  taken  by  Don  Eastman,  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  of  American 
Agriculturist.  Folks  from  our  office 
were  there  in  force  at  the  Grange  Con¬ 
vention.  Besides  Don  Eastman,  there 
were  American  Agriculturist  adver¬ 
tising  manager  I.  W.  Ingalls  and  Mrs. 
Ingalls,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Roberts. 
And,  of  course,  I  wouldn’t  miss  State 
Grange  annual  session  or  the  wind-up 
of  the  baking  contest! 

On  the  opposite  page  you’ll  find  a  list 
of  the  15  top  winners.  The  other  38 
finalists  were:  Albany — Mrs.  Elise  Dis- 
brow,  Preston  Hollow;  Allegany — Mrs. 
Gordon  R.  Treusdell,  Rl,  Belfast; 
Broome— Mrs.  Harold  Throop,  Wind¬ 
sor;  Cayuga^ — Mrs.  Merritt  Winn,  King 
Ferry;  Chautauqua  —  Mrs.  Alice 
Christy  R2,  Fredonia;  Chemung  — Mrs. 
F.  Edward  Stermer,  R3,  Horseheads; 
Chenango  —  Mrs.  Joyce  Anderson,  Rl. 
Norwich;  Clinton  —  Mrs.  Gaylord  E. 
Rowe,  Ellenburg  Depot;  Columbia  — 
Mrs.  Jeanne  T.  Keely,  Rl,  Chatham; 
Delaware  —  Mrs.  Myrtle  Ackerley, 
Andes;  Dutchess  —  Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Os- 
trom,  Red  Hook;  Erie  —  Miss  Diane 


Savage,  Holland;  Essex  —  Mrs.  Ethel 
L.  Kozma,  Wadhams. 

Also,  Franklin  County  —  Mrs.  Mary 
Rockhill,  Rl,  Constable;  Fulton  —  Mrs. 
Alfred  G.  Reese,  R2,  St.  Johnsville; 
Genesee  —  Mrs.  Norris  L.  Geer,  Alex¬ 
ander;  Greene  —  Mrs.  Beatrice  John¬ 
son,  Jewett;  Herkimer  —  Mrs.  Alice 
Leshinski,  R2,  Newport;  Jefferson  — 
Mrs.  Ralph  Hodder,  Rl,  Adams;  Onon¬ 
daga  —  Mrs.  Casper  Shetler,  Rl,  Tully; 
Orange-Rockland  —  Mrs.  Lillie  Youngs. 
Bullville;  Orleans — Mrs.  Eldred  Wheel- 
ock,  Kent;  Oswego  —  Mrs.  Helen  Yer- 
don,  Altmar;  Otsego  —  Mrs.  George 
West,  Schenevus;  Putnam- Westchester 

—  Mrs.  Ethel  Towers,  Peekskill;  Ren¬ 
sselaer  —  Mrs.  Ernest  Roach,  Rl,  Ste- 
phentown;  Schenectady  —  Mrs.  Donald 
Bellamy,  R4,  Scotia. 

Also,  Schoharie  County  —  Mrs.  Earl 
H.  Baxter,  Sloansville;  Seneca  —  Mrs. 
Elsie  M.  Bennett,  R2,  Phelps;  Steuben 

—  Mrs.  Earl  Estey,  Arkport;  Sullivan 

—  Mrs.  Lewis  Hubbert,  Jeffersqnville; 
Tompkins  —  Mrs.  Evelyn  S.  Protts, 
Rl,  Newfield;  Ulster  —  Mrs.  Charles 
Everett,  Plattekill;  Warren  —  Mrs. 
James  W.  Bormann,  Sr.,  Stony  Creek; 
Washington  —  Mrs.  Leon  Tooley,  Rl, 
Granville;  Wayne  —  Mrs.  Orrin  J.  Sun- 
derville,  Rl,  Lyons;  Wyoming  —  Mrs. 
Eleanora  Winch,  R2,  Attica;  and  Yates 

—  Mrs.  Lyman  Pierce,  Dundee. 

Next  year’s  contest  starts  soon  — 
“Your  Favorite  Cookie  Contest.”  Be 
sure  to  get  an  entry  blank  from  your 
Service  and  Hospitality  chairman. 
Something  new  and  exciting  is  being 
added  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
prizes — something  you’d  love  to  win. 
Don’t  miss  out  on  this  one!  Bake  your 
favorite  cookie  for  it.  Watch  for  full  de¬ 
tails  in  our  January  3  issue! 


Part  of  the  crowd  of  dele¬ 
gates  at  State  Grange 
during  announcement  of 
cookie  contest  winners  by 
American  Agriculturist 
Home  Editor  Mabel  Hebei. 


(Below)  Third  prize  winner 
Mrs.  H.  Lyndon  Hallock, 
Riverhead,  and  the  Mon¬ 
arch  32-in.  Electric  Range 
she  won.  At  right  is  com¬ 
pany  representative  Max 
Sister. 


The  panel  of  expert  judges  who  worked  long  hours  to  determine  the  winners  of  the 
contest  were  (from  left)  Miss  Margaret  Reed,  Saratoga  County  Assistant  4-H  Club 
Agent;  Miss  Emilie  Stuhlmiller,  Warren  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent;  and  Mrs. 
Emma  R.  McCann,  Niagara  Mohawk  Home  Service  Consultant.  Miss  Emilie  Koehler, 
assistant  professor  of  Home  Economics  at  Skidmore  College,  was  on  the  judging  team 
during  the  morning  but  had  to  leave  before  the  above  picture  was  taken. 

• 


Our  cameraman,  Don  Eastman,  snapped  State  Grange  Master  Leland  Smith  just  as  he 
and  another  Grange  visitor  (unidentified)  stopped  to  examine  some  of  the  many 
grocery  prizes  awarded  to  contest  winners. 


More  congratulations  were  in  order  for  the  No.  1  winner,  Mrs.  Iris  Beattie,  when  she 
visited  the  Casino.  From  left,  Mrs.  Beattie;  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  American  Agriculturist 
Home  Editor,  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Daley,  chairman  of  Service  and  Hospitality. 
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IT  TAKES  A  WINNER  TO  BE  A  WINNER... 


Brer  Rabbit  Molasses! 


Here’s  the  grand-prize  winner  in  the  Molasses  Cookie  Contest:  Mrs.  Iris 
Beatie,  Odessa,  New  York  (left).  Receiving  Blue  Ribbon  and  cash  award  for 
her  Ginger  Drop  Cookies — $25  from  American  Agriculturist  and  New  York  State 
Grange  plus  $25  bonus  from  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses.  Handing  her  the  award  (right) 
is  Mrs.  Eugene  Daley,  Chairman,  New  York  State  Grange  and  Hospitality  committee. 
Looking  on  (center)  is  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  Home  Editor,  American  Agriculturist. 

■  -  i 

Here’s  the  prize-winning  recipe . . . 
made  from  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses 


ginger 


Stir  in 

30n  baking  soda 
in  y2  cup  hot  water 

*ther  and  stir  in 

'purpose  %  teaspoon 

H  1/2  teaspoon 

y2  teaspoon 


nutmeg 

cloves 

cinnamon 


2  CUPS  taOia 
flour,  sifted 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  ginger 

Chill  dough  for  at  lea 
about  2  inches  apart 

400°  F.  until  set  or  unt 

no  imprint  remains  (< 


Brer 

Rabbit 

New  Orleans  % 

Molasses 


cleans 

asses 


Rich  in  Iron 

Avoilobl*  lro«  Confer 
16.96  Milligromi  F»r  Cvp 


Made  only  from  sun-drenched  southern-plantation  sugar  cane,  Brer 
Rabbit  adds  rich  flavor  to  cookies  and  cakes.  Wonderful  in  stews  and 
other  main-dish  meals,  too.  Try  Brer  Rabbit  in  either  the  full-flavored 
green  label  or  milder-flavored  gold  label.  You’ll  like  both. 


Brer  Rabbit  is  real  New  Orleans  Molasses! 
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Home  Gardener 

By  NENETZIN  WHITE 

A  GAIN,  it’s  that 
■**-e  xhilarating 
time  of  the  year  — 
pre  -  C  h  ristmas 
days!  And  with 
just  a  very  small 
investment  we  can 
make  many  people 
happy.  Do  you 
realize  that  your 
city  friends  would 
be  delighted  to  re¬ 
ceive  just  some 
boughs  of  evergreens  and  perhaps  a 
few  cones?  If  you  haven’t  cones  on 
your  property,  scan  the  ground  in  a 
local  cemetery  where  you’re  sure  to 
find  quantities  of  them.  And  remem¬ 
ber  that  fir  and  pine  branches  hold 
their  needles  for  weeks. 

If  you  have  a  few  evergreens  in  your 
foundation  planting,  now  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  time  to  prune  them  into  rather  com¬ 
pact  shapes.  Then  ice  and  snow  won’t 
break  or  split  them.  Practically  any 
plant  (except  hemlocks)  in  your  foun¬ 
dation  planting  will  make  excellent 
material  for  your  indoor  or  outdoor 
decorations.  Pine,  arborvitae,  juniper, 
and  best  of  all — yews. 

If  you  have  more  time  than  I  do,  it 
would  be  wonderful  to  make  for  your 
friends  a  wreath,  door  swag,  table  tree, 
rose  bowl,  or  aquarium  arrangement. 
There  is  an  excellent  Cornell  Extension 
bulletin  No.  379,  entitled  “Christmas 
Decorations,”  which  explains  many 
wonderful  and  simple  decorations.  You 
can  get  a  copy  of  it  by  writing  to  Mail¬ 
ing  Room,  Dept.  AA,  Stone  Hall,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and 
enclose  5  cents  if  you  do  not  live  in 
New  York  State.  It  is  free  to  New  York 
State  residents. 

Little  Christmas  Tree 

One  of  my  favorites  that  doesn’t 
happen  to  be  in  the  bulletin  is  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  made  over  mesh  wire.  Just 
form  ^-inch  mesh  wire  into  a  cone 
shape — any  size  you  desire— and  wire 
together.  This  cone  may  be  filled  loose¬ 
ly  with  damp  sphagnum  or  cotton  bat¬ 
ting,  or  it  may  be  left  empty.  Then  fill 
the  mesh  with  small  sprigs  of  ever¬ 
green,  and  for  decorations  use  wire¬ 
stemmed  Christmas  balls,  berries,  or 
lollipops  for  the  children.  Bet  you  will 
get  rave  notices  on  this! 

To  me,  nothing  will  ever  take  the 
place  of  a  real  Christmas  tree  or  equal 
the  joy  of  going  out  with  the  family  to 
cut  one.  Realizing  this,  several  years 
ago  we  opened  our  Christmas  tree 
plantations  to  the  public  for  the  two 
week-ends  preceding  Christmas.  Yes, 
we  too  go  out  and  cut  our  own  tree  — 
and  our  standing  family  joke  is  that 
the  children  and  I  usually  pick  a  tree 
too  tall  for  our  living  room  (after  cau¬ 
tioning  other  folks  not  to  do  that). 

We  still  think  the  best  fireproofing  for 
a  Christmas  tree  is  to  put  the  freshly 
cut  butt  in  water.  Remember,  also,  that 
you  can  purchase  a  live  tree  balled  and 
burlapped.  These  live  trees  cannot  be 
dug  from  a  conservation  plantation, 
but  must  come  from  a  nursery.  Many 
people  have  used  one  of  these  year 
after  year,  then  planted  them  after 
Christmas  and  thus  screened  their 
property  or  built  a  wind  break.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  in  some  city  apartments, 
nursing  homes  or  hospitals,  a  real  tree 
is  considered  dangerous.  We,  and  I  am 
sure  other  garden  stores,  too,  have 
some  really  gorgeous  artificial  trees, 
and  also  some  delightfully  different 
imported  items  for  trees,  tables,  and 
Christmas  packages. 

Putting  Garden  To  Bed 

Yes,  now  is  the  time  to  mulch  the 
plants  that  need  protection  and  put 
your  garden  in  tiptop  shape  for  the 
winter.  Mulches  are  used  to  keep  the 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Easy  to  Make 


iJ844.  Casually  perfect  for  your  winter  engage- 
nents.  Printed  pattern  in  Jr.  Miss  sizes  9,  11,  13, 
[5,  17.  Size  13  takes  1%  yds.  54-in.  fabric;  %  yd. 
55-in.  contrast.  35 0 

4827.  Stunning  two-piece  dress  for  the  larger 
jgure.  Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s  sizes\36,  38,  40, 
(4,  46,  48.  Size  36  takes  4  yds.  45-in.  fabric. 

457  9.  Pert  for  school,  pretty  for  par¬ 
ies — a  “grown-up”  two-piecer.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Child’s  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10. 

Size  6  takes  1%  yds.  35-in.  fabric.  350 

4561.  Jumper  and  blouse  to  enlarge 
pur  wardrobe.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Misses’  sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40,  42. 

Size  16:  Jumper,  2%  yds.  54-in.;  blouse, 

!/2  yds.  35-in.  „350 

4806.  Half-size  style  with  single  la¬ 
pel.  banded  diagonal  trim,  and  graceful 
kirt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Sizes  14%, 

18%,  20%,  22%,  24i/2-  Size  16% 

,akes  3%  yds.  39-in.  fabric,  %  yd.  con- 
rast.  350 


4844 

9-17 


TO  ORDER  THESE  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  num¬ 
bers  clearly.  Enclose  35e  (coins)  for  EACH  pattern  desired.  If  you  want  patterns 
sent  by  first  class  mail,  add  10c  for  EACH.  Send  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE, 

Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 

New  York  11,  New  York. 


Expert  cook  is  also  a  swimming  instructor 

Young  Mother  from  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Wins  4  Cooking  Awards  at  State  Fair 


Son  David  lends  a  helping  hand  as 
he  decides  just  where  those  prize 
ribbons  should  go  in  Mrs.  Gordon 
Thomas’  scrapbook.  Mrs.  Thomas 
won  them  all  in  cooking  contests— 
the  latest  just  last  year  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair. 

Mrs.  Thomas’  hobby  is  teaching 
neighborhood  children  to  swim, 
and  she’d  certainly  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cooking  instructor,  too.  Of 
course,  she  uses  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  fast  and 
easy,”  Mrs.  Thomas  says.  “And 
keeps  right  on  the  shelf.” 

And  of  course  all  you  cooks  who 
bake  at  home  will  make  holiday 


treats  with  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  It’s  always  the  yeast  to 
^  use  — so  fast  and  easy,  and  keeps 
for  months  on  your  shelf.  Holiday 
time  is  a  good  time  to  try  the  new 
pizza  recipe,  too  — it’s  on  the 
Fleischmann  package.  And  so  easy 
.  .  .  just  add  yeast  to  biscuit  mix 
for  real  Italian  pizza  crust.  Try 
“Pizza  Pronto”— and  get  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast— it’s  the 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


‘'TWO  RANGES  IN  ONE”  -  Bake  with  COAL-WOOD  or  OIL 
alone,  ELECTRICITY  alone,  or  in  combination  .  .  .  on* 
oven  lor  any  of  these  fuels. 

No  guess  work  ...  set  the  dial  to  desired  temperature 
and  electricity  is  automatically  added  to  hold  the  heat  set 
Double  cooking  surfaces.  Kitchens  are  COZY  in  winter  — 
COOL  in  summer  with  America’s  finest  and  most  beautiful 
MONARCH  combination  ranges.  See  your  dealer  today. 

MONARCH 
RANGE  CO. 
6328  Lake  Street 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


EAR  NOISES 

relieved! 

.  .  .  such  results  reported  by  thousands! 
SEND  TODAY  for  proof  of  how  many 
found  good  hearing  and  relief  from  those 
miserable  ear  noises,  caused  by  catarrh  of 
the  head  !  That’s  what  these  men  and  women 
(many  past  70)  reported  after  using  our 
simple  Elmo  Palliative  HOME  TREAT¬ 
MENT  !  It  may  be  the  answer  to  your 
prayers.  Absolutely  NOTHING  TO  WEAR! 
You,  too,  may  enjoy  good  results  like  thous¬ 
ands  have  reported,  during  our  past  20 
years,  if  you  suffer  with  such  conditions. 
Write  today  for  PROOF  OF  RELIEF  and 
WONDERFUL  OFFER  OF  30  DAY 
TREATMENT  ON  TRIAL!  Send  NO 
MONEY  .  .  .  pay  ONLY  if  helped! 

THE  ELMO  COMPANY 

DEPT.  9AA9  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  he  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways  :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sle'ep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  savemoney.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


,  Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink.- hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  ( Bio-Dyne*  )  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Rcg.  U.  S.  Pat,.  Off. 


(736)  24 
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By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


the  Indians  would  not  hear  him  cry. 
That  baby,  whose  name  was  John  Call, 
lived  to  grow  up  in  the  neighborhood 
and  the  boys  knew  him  well. 

When  Philip  and  Stephen  Call  es¬ 
caped  in  the  woods,  Timothy  Cook  ran 
in  another  direction  with  the  Indians 
after  kim.  Racing  for  his  life,  he  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  Merrimac  River,,  and  as  he 
struggled  to  get  across  the  Indians 
rushed  up  to  the  bank,  fired  on  him  and 
killed  him. 


CHAPTER  IV 

(  Continued ) 


There  was  no  better  man  with  an  axe 


in  that  whole  frontier  neighborhood 


than  Ebenezer  Webster.  It  always  fas¬ 
cinated  Jerry  Tappan  to  watch  him 
chop  down  a  tree  with  every  stroke  bit¬ 
ing  deeply  into  the  wood  just  where  it 
was  intended;-  IP  was  a  skillful  job  al¬ 
ways  to  lay  those  big  pine  giants  just 
where  they  were  wanted.  Jerry  never 
got  over  his  feeling  of  wonder  and  awe 
as  one  of  those  virgin  pines  came  top¬ 
pling  down  and  with  a  roar  and  a 
crash  smashed  the  brush  and  every 
smaller  tree  in  its  path.  It  was  danger¬ 
ous  work  too,  for  even  Eben’s  skill 
sometimes  failed  to  fell  a  tree  just 
where  he  had  planned.  It  was  particu¬ 
larly  dangerous  if  the  tree  lodged  in  a 
smaller  tree  part  way  down.  Then  the 
smaller  one  had  to  be  felled  too  and  the 
chopper  had  to  watch  carefully  so  that 
the  lodged  tree  would  not  come  down 
on  him. 

From  the  time  Zeke,  Dan  and  Jerry 
were  small  boys,  Eben  had  taught  them 


WHAT  HAS  GONE  BEFORE 


The  first  chapters  of  this  fast 
moving  story  tell  of  the  adventures 
of  Daniel  Webster,  his  brother,  Eze- 
kial,  and  Jerry  Tappan  all  growing 
up  on  a  New  Hampshire  farm,  150 
years  ago. 

The  problems  of  all  the  work  that 
had  to  be  done  by  hand  in  those 
days,  of  making  a  living,  of  getting 
an  education  are  all  dramatized  so 
that  the  reader  is  carried  back  into 
those  days  and  the  characters  in  the 
story  come  alive  pgain. 

Start  this  story  anywhere  and 
live  again  with  Daniel  Webster  and 


his  friends  in  those  stirring  times 


when  America  was  still  laying  its 
foundations. 


the  rules  of  safety  in  the  woods  and 
had  warned  them  never  to  take  any¬ 
thing  for  granted,  so  the  boys  never 
forgot  to  stand  clear  and  to  watch  care¬ 
fully  when  a  tree  began  to  shake  and 
tremble  in  its  death  agony.  As  they 
grew  older,  the  boys  knew  also  how  to 
skid  the  big  logs  to  make  sure  that 
they  didn’t  get  their  legs  caught  under 
a  log,  or  between  it  and  a  standing 
treq  if  the  log  rolled  unexpectedly.  It 
was  a  trick,  too,  to  take  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  young  strength  to  roll  the 
heavy  logs  with  levers  and  canthooks 
up  on  the  skidway  so  that  they  could 
more  easily  be  loaded  on  the  sleighs 
to  be  hauled  to  the  mill  or  to  the  house. 


But  not  everyone  was  as  careful  in 
the  dangerous  work  as  Eben  and  his 
boys.  Even  old  woodsmen  who  knew 
better  sometimes  got  careless  and  paid 
dearly  for  it.  That’s  what  happened  one 
awful  day  that  winter  to  Elisha  Phil- 
brick  when  he  was  helping  Eben  and 
the  boys  to  cut  and  skid  logs  for  the 
mill.  Elisha  was  a  good  woodsman,  al¬ 
most  as  good  as  Eben.  He  and  Eben 
were  cutting  a  huge  pine  tree  and  ft 
was  gruelling  work,  so  they  took  turns, 
one  stopping  to  get  his  breath  and  rest 
while  the  other  chopped. 

The  three  boys  were  watching  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest  because 
they  knew  there  was  a  little  contest  on 


between -Eben  and  Elisha  to  see  which 
man  could  bite  faster  into  the  tree. 
Elisha  had  started  the  chopping,  but  in 
his  haste  had  not  opened  the  gash  quite 
right  to  lay  the  tree  where  they  had  in¬ 
tended  it.  In  the  meantime,  the  wind 
had  changed  direction  since  they  start¬ 
ed  and  was  blowing  hard.  All  went  well 
until  the  big  giant  began  to  creak  and 
groan.  Elisha  was  finishing  her  off  and 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  his  would  be 
the  last  stroke  so  that  Webster  would 
not  have  to  finish  the  job,  he  stayed  a 
few  seconds  too  long,  apparently  not 
realizing  that  the  tree  had  started  to 
fall.  Both  Eben  and  the  boys  yelled, 
and  still  everything  would  have  been  all 
right  if  Elisha  had  run  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  away  from  the  falling  tree.  But 
he  didn’t.  A  huge  dead  limb  from  the 
tree  caught  the  man  and  he  never  knew 
what  hit  him. 


Never,  as  long  as  Jerry  Tappan,  Zeke 
and  Dan  Webster  lived  would  they  for¬ 
get  the  horror  of  the  rest  of  the  day  as 
somehow,  with  almost  superhuman 
strength,  Eben  and  the  three  boys 
managed  to  lift  the  limb  off  from  the 
ci’ushed  body  of  the  dead  man  and  get 
him  to  his  home. 


One  February  day  while  the  three 
boys  were  working  with  Eben  getting 
out  logs  some  distance  from  the  house, 
two  Indians  came  to  the  door,  and  when 
Abigail  opened  it  they  crowded  in  with¬ 
out  ceremony,  seated  themselves  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  and  de¬ 
manded  food.  Although  the  Revolution 
and  the  Indian  wars  were  over,  Abigail 
well  remembered  the  atrocities  and  had 
never  lost  her  fear  of  the  Indians.  So 
she  and  the  girls  hastened  to.  feed  their 
unwanted  guests.  When  they  had  eaten 
everything  the  women  g'ave  ‘  them, 
,  they  arose,  '  gathered  their  blankets 
around  them,  and  departed  as  silently 
as  they  had  come. 

That  night  when  the  family  was 
seated  around  the  blazing  fireplace, 
Abigail  told  about  her  visitors.  That  re¬ 
minded  Eben  again  of  a  story  that 
Jerry  had  often  heard  him  tell  about 
the  Call  family.  Although  the  boys 
knew  the  story  by  heart,  it  never  failed 
to  send  the  chills  down,  their  backs 
when  they  heard  it  again.  On  an  Au¬ 
gust  day  in  1754  when  Eben  lived  up 
on  Punch  Brook,  long  before  Zeke,  Dan 
or  Jerry  were  born,  there  had  been  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Call  who  lived 
in  a  cabin  almost  exactly  where  the 
Websters  now  lived.  One  day,  Philip 
Call,  his  son,  Stephen,  and  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Timothy  Cook  were  work¬ 
ing  in  the  hay  some  distance  from  the 
house.  Suddenly,  they  heard  a  scream 
and  turning  around,  saw  an  Indian 
standing  at  the  open  door  of  the  Call 
cabin.  As  they  looked,  they  were  horri¬ 
fied  to  see  him  raise  his  hatchet  and 
split  the  skull  of  the  wife  and  mother. 
They  thought  immediately  about 
Stephen’s  young  wife  and  baby  who 
were  in  the  cabin  and  started  at  first 
toward  the  house.  Then  they  turned  to 
run  for  the  woods,  for  there  were  at 
least  thirty  or  more  Indians  in  the 
party  and  they  could  do  nothing  to  save 
the  wife  and  baby.  Later,  they  were 
overjoyed  to  find  the  young  woman  had 
saved  herself  and  the  baby  by  hiding 
behind  the  big  chimney.  The  baby,  how¬ 
ever,  was  nearly  suffocated  because  the 
mother  in  her  fright  held  her  hand  too 
tightly  over  his  mouth  and  nostrils  so 


Eben  stood  up  and  stretched.  “Bed 
time,”  he  said.  “If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
sap  will  run  tomorrow  and  we  will  be 
making  syrup  and  sugar.” 

He  was  right.  The  next  morning  the 
March  sun  came  up  bright  and  clear 
and  warm,  a  perfect  sap  day.  By  ten 
o’clock  it  was  dropping  rapidly  from 
the  wooden  spiles  into  the  buckets,  and 
shortly  after  dinner  Jerry,  Dan  and  Zeke 
were  busy  gathering  the  sap  and  pour¬ 
ing  it  into  the  big  hogshead  on  the 
sleigh.  Then  they  hauled  it  with  the 
oxen  to  the  huge  iron  kettle  slung  on  a 
pole  with  a  roaring  fire  under  it.  The 
boys  loved  maple  syrup  and  sugar  mak¬ 
ing,  the  first  big  outdoors  spring  job 
of  the  year.  It  was  fun  keeping  the 
&re  going  under  the  kettle  and  boiling 
the  sap  into  the  delicious  maple  syrup. 

Jerry  liked  it  best  when  a  big  run 
made  it  necessary  to  keep  the  kettle 
boiling  late  into  the  night  when  they 
could  sit  around  the  fire  and  tell  stories. 
It  was  especially  good  when  they  could 
pour  the  syrup  into  smaller  kettles  and 
finish  boiling  it  into  sugar  over  the  fire¬ 
place  in  the  house.  Sometimes  they 
packed  clean  snow  in  pans  and  poured 
hot  soft  maple  sugar  on  the  snow  to  get 
the  most  delicious  candy  that  the  boys 
had  ever  tasted.  What  in  all  the  world 
was  better  to  eat,  Jerry  thought,  than 
hot  pancakes  covered  with  the  new 
maple  syrup. 

But  one  day  the  sugar-making  didn’t 
go  so  well.  Sap  had  been  running  for 
several  days  and  the  boys  were  getting 
a  little  tired  of  the  hard  work.  To  re¬ 
lieve  the  monotony.  Jerry,  Zeke  and 
Dan  filled^a  jug  of  cider  from  one  of  the 
several  casks  in  the  cellar,  taking  care 
that  they  were  not  seen,  and  hid  the  jug 
near  one  of  the  maple  trees  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house.  During  the  day 
all  three  of  the  boys  frequently  sampled 
the  hard  cider.  Although  cider  was  an 
everyday  beverage  with  most  of  the 
farm  families  in  the  neighborhood,  it 
was  an  understood  rule  that  no  one 
was  to  take  too  much  at  one  time.  On 
this  day,  however,  the  boys  overdid  it, 
and  by  afternoon  all  three  of  them  al¬ 
ternated  between  noisy  hilarity  and 
quarreling.  Their  work  slowed  down, 
the  sap  buckets  began  to  overflow,  and 
in  particular  they  neglected  to  watch 


In  telling  the  story  that  night  around 
the  fireplace,  Eben  added  that  Tim 
Cook’s  father  was  also  killed  by  the 
Indians  in  1746.  The  cabin  where  the 
Calls  had  lived  and  where  the  tragedy 
had  occurred  had  long  since  disappear¬ 
ed,  but  the  boys,  when  they  were  grow¬ 
ing  up,  had  often  climbed  down  in  the 
old  cellar  hole,  now  surrounded  by 
brush,  and  imagined  that  they  were 
hiding  from  the  Indians. 

When  Eben  had  finished  telling  the 
story,  he  refilled  his  pipe,  lighted  it 
from  the  fireplace  with  a  quill  and  then 
leaned  back  to  watch  the  flickering 
flames  lick  around  the  logs.  The  fami¬ 
ly,  still  held  by  the  horror  of  the  trag¬ 
edy,  was  quiet.  Then  Eben  spoke- again: 

“All  quarrels  have  two  sides. .  The 
Indians  had  theirs.  To  them,  the  woods 
and  the  land  were  theirs.  The  palefaces 
were  usurpers.  The  white  people  seldom 
used  diplomacy  or  even  courtesy  in 
their,  dealings  with  the  Indians.  We  de¬ 
manded  or  grabbed.  We  seldom  nego¬ 
tiated.  We  were  often  the  first  to  break 
the  treaties,  so  gradually  the  Indians 
were  crowded  out  and  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  back.  No  wonder  they  struck 
back!”  Abigail  shuddered.  “Maybe  you 
are  right,  Eben,”  she  said,  “but  I,  for 
one,  hope  they  will  stay  away  from 
here.” 


the  boiling  half-syrup  in  the  big  ketti 

Suddenly,  the  syrup  foamed  over  tl 
top,  and  running  down  the  sides,  \y, 
caught  by  the  fire,  which  blazed  up  at 
set  the  whole  contents  on  fire,  ruinii 
the  batch  of  syrup  and  nearly  spoilir 
the  kettle.  When  Eben,  who  was  wor 
ing  nearby,  smelled  the  burning  syri 
and  saw  the  blaze,  he  came  running,  ; 
did  the  women  from  the  house.  Som 
what  sobered,  the  boys  stood  looking  ; 
the  ruins.  Eben  still  might  have  tak( 
it  as  an  unavoidable  accident  if  Dj 
hadn’t  taken  that  moment  to  keel  ovi 
in  the  snow.  Frightened,  Abby  rushf 
to  the  boy,  but  when  she  took  him  : 
her  arms,  his  breath  gave  him  awa 
He  was  drunk,  just  plain  drunk!  N( 
any  more  so  than  Jerry  or  Zeke,  but  bi 
cause  he  was  frailer,  the  cider  had  hs 
more  effect  on  him.  That  night  the  boy 
went  to  bed  without  any  supper,  but 
really  wasn’t  any  punishment  —  the 
didn’t  want  any! 

All  that  spring  of  1796  there  was  a 
air  of  excitement  in  the  Webster  hom 
At  last  it  had  been  definitely  decida 
that  Daniel  Webster  was  to  go  to  tl 
Phillips  Preparatory  School  at  Exete 
and  Jerry  Tappan  was  to  go  with  hir 
For  weeks  the  big  farm  kitchen  ha 
been  filled  with  activity  as  Abigail  ar 
the  girls  carded  the  wool,  hatcheled  tl 
flax,  and  walked  back  and  forth, x  bac 
and  forth  with  the  big  spinning  whe 
making  the  yarn.  Finally,  they  colore 
it  with  homemade  dyes  and  knitted  ar 
sewed  the  homespun  clothes  which  Da 
and  Jerry  were  to  wear  away  to  schoo 
That  busy  kitchen  with  all  those  f< 
males  was  no  place  for  a  man.  Bi 
Jerry  hung  around  as  much  as  he  couli 
when  he  could  get  away  from  the  fan 
work,  to  watch  Abby  as  she  move 
about  her  work  with  a  figure  and  grat 
homespun  clothes  could  not  hide. 

Finally,  on  one  bright  spring  day  i 
May  1796,  old  Eben  climbed  on  h: 
horse  and  waited  for  Dan  and  Jerry  t 
say  their  goodbyes  and  mount  the: 
horses  to  start  for  the  Exeter  schol 
founded  by  the  Honorable  John  Phillii 
fifteen  years  before,  in  1781.  Dan  an 
Jerry  kissed  Abigail  and  the  girls  goo( 
bye.  Tears  were  streaming  down  th 
emotional  Dan’s  face.  All  of  them  ha 
tears  in  their  eyes.  When  Jerry  cam 
to  Abby,  she  threw  her  arms  aroun 
him  and  holding  him  tightly,  kisse 
him  hard  on  the  mouth.  When  the  boy 
finally  got  through  with  their  gooc 
byes  and  came  out  to  Eben,  he  sai 
gruffly : 

“A  body  would  think  I  was  taking  y 
to  your  doom.” 

As  the  little  party  walked  their  hors 
es  slowly  down  the  road  and  came  t 
the  bend  which  would  take  them  out  o 
sight,  Jerry  turned  to  look  back  and  h 
couldn’t  swallow  the  lump  in  his  throa 
as  he  saw  Zeke  with  his  mother  an 
sisters  standing  in  the  door  of  the  yarc 
waving  goodby  to  them.  Jerry’s  las 
thought  as  he  looked  was  that  Abb 
would  now  get  her  Haddock  and  forge 
all  about  him.  But  Dan,  bent  so  fa 
that  his  face  was  almost  in  the  horse 
mane,  was  too  homesick  and  heart 
broken  even  to  look  back. 

Always  a  farmer,  and  perhaps  als 
with  a  thought  of  diverting  the  boys 
minds,  Eben  soon  began  calling  thei 
attention  to  the  farms  along  the  way 
Bragging  a  little,  he  said  he  hadn’t  see: 
a  single  farm  with  land  that  was  a 
rich  as  their  own  valley  land  on  th 
Merrimac.  Then  he  told  the  boys  of  th 
long,  lonesome  trip  he  had  taken  whei 
he  was  young  from  Kingston  in  south 
ern  New  Hampshire  where  he  was  bori 
to  the  place  where  he  settled  and  buil 
his  cabin  on  Punch  Brook. 

“Things  were  different  then,”  he  tol< 
them.  “Houses  and  farms  all  througl 
this  country  were  bpw  and  far  between 
We  made  the  trip  in  the  wintertiiW 
and  when  we  got  to  Punch  Brook  ther 
was  nothing  there  but  trees  and  snov 
— no  cabin,  no  nothin’.  It  was  dis 
couragin’.  You  boys  think  you  are  sa< 
and  homesick  now.  I  wonder  what  f 
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Yes  Sir,  I  Finally 

Retired! 

.  .  .  and  it’s  as  nice  as  1  figured 
it  would  be.  One  reason  is  that 
1  have  enough  money  for  the 
extras  that  make  retirement  fun. 
I’ve  been  saving  for  it  —  a  little 
each  year  through  my  Farmers 
and  Traders  Retirement  Income 
Plan. 

You  too  can  take  this  easy 
road  to  a  secure  retirement.  If 
anything  should  happen  to  you 
before  you  reach  retirement  age, 
this  same  Farmers  and  Traders 
plan  will  provide  an  income  for 
your  family.  If  you  depend  on 
your  earnings  for  your  living, 
you’ll  want  to  get  the  full  de¬ 
tails.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

—  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS'  — 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


i 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  ® 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  ^ 


ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 
Name . Age. 


t 
t 
i 
i 

i 
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St.  or  RD. 


City. 

A-63 


.State. 


,v.v  - . .  v.. 

AIL  READY 
IN  TIME 

m  1  for 


i.R.  EASTMAN’S 
great  new  novel 


Siyt/une 


HURRY! 

The  supply  is  limited  .  .  .  use 
the  coupon  to  order  today. 


American  Agriculturist, 

Department  E, 

Savings  Bank  Building, 

Ithaca,  New  York 

Enclosed  is  $ .  for  .  copies 

of  "Hostages  to  Fortune",  249  pp. 
at  $3.50  per  copy  postpaid.  Mail  to: 

Name  - 


St.  or  R.  D.  - 
City  &  State 


Please  print 
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e  Gardener 
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ground  from  alternately  freezing  and 
thawing,  so  it  is  better  to  put  them  on 
after  the  ground  is  frozen.  And  don’t 
be  premature  in  the  spring!  Loosen 
your  mulch  a  bit  with  the  first  warm 
weather,  then  take  it  off  after  you  are 
reasonably  certain  that  the  ground 
won’t  freeze  again.  (See  “Heaving  Ex¬ 
plained”  below.) 

In  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  where  we  are  lo¬ 
cated,  the  only  plants  that  we  usually 
mulch  are  hybrid  roses  and  any  small 
perennials  that  were  transplanted  in 
the  late  fall,  but  some  people  like  a 
light  mulch  over  the  whole  perennial 
bed.  The  best  mulching  materials  are 
peat  moss,  vermiculite,  or  straw  which 
may  be  mixed  y3  to  y2  with  soil. 

Don't  Use  Leaves 

It  is  important  to  protect  the  plants 
without  smothering  them.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  don’t,  please  don’t,  use  leaves.  They 
pack  and  form  a  barrier  that  is  almost 
moisture  and  vapor  proof,  plus  their 
heavy  crushing  effect  when  soaked. 
Sawdust  or  buckwheat  hulls  make  ex¬ 
cellent  mulch,  but  should  be  used  with 
an  application  of  nitrogen,  since  they 
tend  to  remove  it  from  the  soil  when 
they  decompose.  Leaves  need  to  be 
raked  off  your  lawn,  for  they  can 
smother  areas  of  lawn,  cause  snow 
mold,  and  besides  they  represent  a  real 
fire  hazard.  Instead  of  burning  them, 
make  a  compost  pile. 

Your  summer  flowering  bulbs  are 
probably  already  in  storage.  If  not, 
bring  them  in  and  store  in  slightly 
damp  peat  moss,  vermiculite  or  sand  in 
a  cool  part  of  the  cellar.  Gladiolus 
corms  in  flowering  sizes  do  not  usual¬ 
ly  require  any  holding  medium,  but 
are  stored  in  shallow  layers  in  flats. 


"Heaving"  Explained 


Shows  normal,  un¬ 
frozen  soil. 


Two  inches  of 
heavy  frost  below 
ground  line  in 
freezing  weather. 
Wavy  lines  show 
minute  separation 
caused  by  expan¬ 
sion  of  frozen  top 
layer  of  ground. 

In  thawing  weath¬ 
er,  “honeycomb” 
cracks  appear  in 
frozen  top  layer 
(the  vertical  wavy 
lines) ,  letting  mois¬ 
ture  seep  down  and 
accumulate  (hori¬ 
zontal  wavy  lines). 


Next  time  it  freez¬ 
es,  the  water 

which  accumulat¬ 
ed  below  ground 

during  the  thaw 
expands  upward, 
lifting  plant  a 
fraction  of  an  inch. 
This  happens  each 
time  it  freezed  and  thaws,  and  in  time 
“lifts”  the  plant  out  of  the  ground  or 

tears  the  roots  apart  at  the  freeze 

level.  Mulching  protects  against  this 
action. 


(Continued  from 

would  have  thought  if  ye’d  been  in  my 
place  then.  When  I  built  that  little  log 
cabin  on  Punch  Brook,  there  was  not 
another  home  between  me  and  the 
settlements  in  Canada.  Nothin’  but  wild 
animals  and  wilder  and  more  dangerous 
Indians.” 

“The  thing  to  do,”  concluded  the  old' 
Indian  fighter,  soldier,  farmer  and  phil¬ 
osopher,  “when  a  man  is  sad  and  dis¬ 
couraged,  is  to  look  ahead  and  not 
backwards.  Look  what  you  boys  have 
ahead  of  you.” 

Dan  had  straightened  up  on  his 
horse  to  listen.  The  old  man  continued. 
“You  are  young.  You  don’t  know  how 
good  it  is  to  be  young.  You  have  all  of 
your  years  ahead  of  you.” 

Then  prophesying  better  than  he 
knew,  Eben  continued :  “Those  years 
that  you  will  live  will  be  more  wonder¬ 
ful  than  any  man  has  ever  experienced 
before.  More  things  will  happen.  The 
stage  His  all  set  for  them.  The  Indian 
wars  are  over.  So  is  the  Revolution.  You 
boys  have  a  brand  new  life  and  a  brand 
new  country.  Best  of  all,  you  are  now 
goin’  to  school  so  that  you  can  live 
that  life  better  and  possibly  be  leaders 
in  the  great  events  to  come.” 

Reacting  to  the  deep  powerful  voice 
and  to  the  personality  that  both  boys 
loved  so  well,  and  with  the  resiliency  of 
youth,  Dan  and  Jerry  now  sat -straight 
on  their  horses  looking  eagerly  ahead. 
Noting  this,  Eben  smiled  to  himself  a 
little  sadly,  wondering  for  how  many 
more  years  he  would  be  a  part  of  the 
events  to  come.  After  riding  awhile  in 
silence,  Dan  said: 

“I  feel  badly,  Father,  because  Zeke 
is  not  going  to  school  in  my  place.  He 
is  smarter  than  I  am.” 

“Maybe  he  is,”  Eben  agreed  frankly, 
“but  I  can’t  afford  to  send  both  of  you. 
You  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  farm 
work  and  Ezekial  is,  so  that’s  the  way 
it  has  to  be.” 

After  Eben  got  the  boys  established 
in  a  x’oom  with  a  family  in  Exeter  and 
after  he  made  sure  that  they  could  be 
admitted  to  the  school,  he  kissed  them 
goodbye,  climbed  into  his  saddle,  and 


Opposite  Page) 

they  watched  until  he  was  out  of  their 
sight  up  the  road  on  his  way  back  to 
Salisbury.  As  Daniel  looked,  he  thought 
the  old  man’s  shoulders  sagged,  and  the 
thought  that  his  father  was  grieving 
too  set  him  to  crying  again.  To  control 
his  own  feelings,  Jerry  turned  abruptly, 
climbed  the  stairs  to  their  little  part¬ 
nership  bedroom,  unpacked  and  hung 
up  their  few  possessions.  When  .  Dan 
came  upstairs  to  the  little  room,  Jerry 
looked  at  him  a  little  impatiently.  Dan 
was  getting  to  an  age  now  where  he 
shouldn’t  cry.  He  straightened  his  own 
shoulders  and  to  himself  said,  a  little 
defiantly : 

“I  feel  just  as  bad  as  Dan  does,  may¬ 
be  worse.  Not  only  do  I  miss  the  folks 
but  I  hated  to  leave  Abby.  Probably 
when  I  get  home,  she’ll  be  married  to 
that  fish  Haddock.  Just  the  same,  I’m 
not  going  to  cry!” 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Town¬ 
send,  their  landlady,  called  them  down 
to  supper.  Boylike,  they  soon  found 
that  their  sorrows  disappeared  under 
the  influence  of  one  of  the  best  meals 
they  had  ever  eaten.  With  a  woman’s 
intuition,  Mrs.  Townsend  knew  that  her 
new  boarders  would  not  be  feeling  too 
cheerful,  so  she  extended  herself  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  supper.  Even  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  good  meal,  particularly  to 
Jerry,  was  the  sixteen-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter,  Hope  Townsend.  As  the  meal  pro¬ 
gressed,  the  boy’s  interest  in  the  food 
decreased  and  interest  in  the  pretty 
girl  increased,  'jerry  forgot,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  about  his  interest 
in  Abby. 

Even  Dan  forgot  to  be  homesick  as 
he  shyly  began  to  take  some  intei’est 
in  the  talk  around  the  table.  Jerry  al¬ 
ways  envied  Dan’s  ability  to  talk  when 
he  wanted  to,  and  he  noticed  how  older 
people  seemed  to  hang  on  his  words. 
Again  he  remembered  what  one  of  the 
men  in  the  tavern  had  said:  “Little 
Dan’l  not  only  has  the  words.  He  has 
the  music.”  There  was  something  about 
that  deep  voice  of  Dan’s  that  attracted 
people,  or  maybe  it  was  those  dark, 
flashing  eyes.  (To  Be  Continued) 


“d-CON’s  THE 
FIRST  RAT- KILLER 
THAT  REALLY 
WORKED  FOR 
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It’s  a  fact  -d-CON  outsells  all  other  rat 

and  mouse  killers  combined.  Yes,  farmers  all 
over  America  have  learned  from  actual  use 
that  d-CON  is  the  quick,  sure,  easy  way  to 
rid  their  property  of  destructive,  disease¬ 
bearing  rats. 

For  rats  hungrily  eat  d-CON’s  exclusive 
LX  3-2-1  formula,  never  suspect  it’s  bait, 
never  become  bait-shy,  devour  it  without 
guessing  that  every  bite  puts  another  nail 
in  their  coffins.  d-CON  actually  makes  rats 
commit  suicide. 

d-CON  is  THERMO-SEALED— always 
reaches  you  “factory  fresh.”  Economical 
too,  since  one  package  of  d-CON  makes 
several  bait  stations. 

Remember,  d-CON,  used  as  directed,  is 
safe  to  use  around  small  children,  pets, 
poultry  and  livestock,  yet  is  guaranteed  to 
keep  your  property  rat  and  mouse  free 
forever. 


SAVE  $10.00 
on  NORELCO 

Men’s  Electric  Speed- 
shaver.  Regularly  retails 
for  $2-1.95.  Our  price 
$14.95  Postpaid.  Latest, 
model,  brand  new.  fully 
guaranteed.  Includes  cord, 
leather  travel  case,  clean¬ 
ing  brush.  Also  Reming¬ 
ton  Rollectric,  retail 
$32.50,  our  price  $20.95  postpaid 
All  orders  filled  within  24  hours. 

Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

BRAND  NAMES 

DEPT.  85,  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free  catalog,  lOO’s  of  items. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 

Waverly.New  York _  _ 
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herd.  A1  told  me  he  thought  it  was  a 
conservative  estimate  that  one  cow  in 
heat,  running  with  a  herd  of  20  cows, 
could  cut  down  the  milk  production  of 
a  herd  at  least  a  can  a  day. 


A  Day  with  An  ABC  Technician 


|F  ALL  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  dairying  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  there  is 
none  greater  or  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  method  of 
breeding  cows  by  artificial  insemin¬ 
ation.  I  was  thinking  of  these  changes 
just  the  other  morning  when  I  went 
over  to  Homer,  N.  Y.  to  visit  dairy 
farms  with  Albert  L.  Wright,  tech¬ 
nician  for  Cortland  County  Artificial 
Breeding  Cooperative,  affiliated  with 
,  NYABC  (New  York  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ers’  Cooperative). 

Of  the  6,000  dairy  cows  in  Al’s 
unit,  he  breeds  3,750  of  them  artifi¬ 
cially.  Two  other  competitive  associ¬ 
ations  breed  1,000  to  1,500  more, 
leaving  less  than  1,500  cows  that  are 
still  bred  naturally.  Compare  these 
figures-  with  the  number  of  cows  bred 
artificially  in  the  whole  state  of  New 
York  and  the  nation,  and  you  will  get 
some .  idea  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  by  this  .method  in  a  few 
years. 

NYABC  is  a  cooperative  with  plenty 
of  control  by  the  members.  In  the  area 
'-served  by  the  organization,  there  are 
70  locals  which,  like  the  Cortland  lov 
cal,  are  affiliated  with  the  headquarters. 
Each  local  association  has  its  own 
board  of  directors  which  manages  its 
local  affairs. 

Growth  In  18  Years 

When  NYABC  started  18  years  ago, 
it  had  only  1,000  members,  3,500 
cows,  18  technicians,  16  bulls  with  a 
conception  rate  of  52%.  In  1957-58, 
18  years  later,  there  were  nearly 
48,000  members,  over  438,000  cows 
bred  artificially,  208  technicians,  and 
141  great  bulls  with  a  conception  rate 
of  .  over  73%.  Name,  if  you  can,  an¬ 
other  organization  or  project  that  has 
made  as  great  progress. 

Too  often,  when  I  was  young,  the 
disagreeable  job  fell  to  me  of  leading 
an  unruly  cow  to  a  neighbor’s  bull. 
We  had  from  15  to  20  cows  on  the 
home  farm,  but  most  of  the  time  we 
kept  no  bull.  The  neighbor’s  bull  came 
from  scrub  stock,  was  usually  very 
young,  and  never  lived  long  enough 
for  his  offspring  to  prove  him. 

Choice  of  Bulls  Worth  Thousands 

The  average  production  of  milk  was 
not  much  over  3,000  lbs.  per  cow  and 
considering  the  breeding  program,  or 
rather  the  lack  of  one,  the  wonder  is 
that  the  cows  gave  as  much  milk  as 
they  did.  Even  now,  many  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  who  are  using  the  artificial 
method  do  not  realize  how  it  is  im¬ 
proving  the  dairy.  Without  the  cost  of 
maintaining  their  own  bull — even  a 
poor  one — they  now  have  the  choice  of 


— Photo  by  C.  Hadley  Smith 

One  of  the  pleasant  duties  of  a  technician 
like  Al  Wright  is  to  encourage  members  to 
enter  their  animals  sired  by  NYABC  bulls 
in  shows  like  the  annual  NYABC  cattle 
show  in  Ithaca.  Each  year  Cortland  County 
is  well  represented  in  this  great  com¬ 
petitive  event.  Wilson  Maclntire,  son  of 
exhibitors  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Maclntire 
of  R.  D.  4,  Cortland,  is  shown  with  this 
Holstein  daughter  of  the  NYABC  sire  "Im¬ 
perial"  which  at  one  NYABC  show  won  the 
Holstein  Senior  Yearling  Heifer  (not  in 
milk)  class  and  was  also  named  Holstein 
Junior  Champion. 

the  supply  of  semen  from  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  NYABC  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Then  we  started  out  to  visit  fayms 
where  Al  had  been  called  to  insemin¬ 
ate  cows  that  were  in  heat. 

As  every  dairyman  knows,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  problem  to  know  when  a  cow 
is  ready.  In  the  summer,  the  herd 
might  be  in  a  distant  part  of  the  pas¬ 
ture  where  the  cow  might  not  be  ob¬ 
served.  In  the  winter,  the  herd  must 
be  watched  when  they  are  turned  out 
in  the  barnyard.  Probably  this  ought 
to  be  done  twice  a  day. 

As  soon  as  a  cow  is  observed,  she 
should  be  confined  to  the  barn,  not 
only  to  have  her  ready  for  the  insem- 
inator,  but  also  because  she  disturbs 
the  milk  production  of  the  rest  of  the 


How  It  Is  Done 


animals  that  cost  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  are  proven,  and  are  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained. 

The  latest  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  artificial  breeding  is  in  the 
production  of  frozen  semen.  With  this 
method  of  keeping  semen  at  very  low 
temperatures  with  dry  ice,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  it  from  great  bulls,  yeai’s 
after  they  are  dead.  With  frozen  se¬ 
men,  dairymen  can  exercise  their 
choice  of  breeding  from  almost  any 
bull  anywhere,  for  the  frozen  semen 
can  be  shipped  long  distances.  Ordin¬ 
arily,  however,  the  dairymen  are  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  output  of  the  truly 
great  bulls  maintained  by  their  own 
organization. 

When  I  arrived  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  at  Mr.  Wright’s  home,  we  had  to 
wait  a  little  while  for  the  delivery  of 


\ 

As  dairymen  know,  the  actual  pro¬ 
cess  of  insemination  requires  only  a 
very  short  time,  not  over  five  min¬ 
utes,  and  does  not  disturb  the  cow. 
What  is  time  consuming  is  keeping 
everything  clean  and  sanitary  and 
keeping  the  records.  On  every  visit.  Al 
made(careful  records  both  for  his  own 
use  and  to  post  in  the  barn. 

One  thing  that  the  scientists  soon 
learned  was  that  the  original  semen 
could  be  extended  many  times.  It  is 
first  examined  to  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sperm  and  the  percentage  of 
live  sperm.  This  provides  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  extend  the  semen.  A 
minimum  of  ten  million  live  sperm  are 
included  in  each  cubic  centimeter  of 
extended*  semen.  Approximately  one 
cubic  centimeter  of  extended  semen  is 
used  per  insemination.  An  average 
sample  of  semen  is  8  cubic  centimeters 
which  can  be  extended  approximately 
100  times,  thus  making  a  possibility  of 
800  breedings  from  one  sample  of 
semen. 

Al  and  other  technicians  carry  the 
extended  semen  in  bottles  carefully 
labeled  with  the  breed  of  the  bull. 
When  ready  for  the  process,  the  semen 
is  drawn  by  a  rubber  bulb  or  syringe 
into  a  long,  plastic  cylindrical  tube, 
•very,  small  in  circumference.  Then  af¬ 
ter  carefully  cleaning  and  preparing 
the  cow,  the  tube  is  inserted  and  its 
contents  pumped  by  the  rubber  bulb 
where  it  is  sure  to  meet  the  ovum. 

Last  Half  Heat  Period  Best 

Al  told  me  th4t  about  75%  of  the 
cows  in  his  district  are  settled  wih  the 
first  service.  This  is  a  little  better  than 
the  average  from  natural  service.  A 
cow  is  more  likely  to  be  settled  if  in¬ 
seminated  in  the  last  half  of  her  heat 
period.  No  dairyman  needs  to  be  told 
how  important  it  is  to  get  a  cow 
settled  at  the  proper  time.  Otherwise, 
she  loses  much  valuable  time  in  her 
milk  production.  I  asked  Al  if  there 
was  a  difference  in  breeds  in  the  ease 
in  which  they  are  settled.  He  said, 
“Yes,  the  Guernseys  seem  to  be  a  little 
more  difficult  than  the  other  breeds.” 

Semeit  is  collected  by  training  bulls 
to  serve  an  artificial  vagina.  Sterile 
equipment  is  used  to  reduce  the  dang¬ 
er  of  contamination  or  disease.  And. 
as  I  have  stated,  great  care  is  taken 
throughout  the  entire  process  of  insem¬ 
ination  to  meet  sanitary  requirements. 
After  each  insemination,  Mr.  Wright 
placed  the  plastic  tube  that  was  used 
in  a  container  to  be  carried  home  and 
burned,  and  he  cleaned  every  utensil 
thoroughly  with  disinfectant.  Each 
time  after  leaving  a  barn,  he  scrubbed 
his  boots  and  I  washed  my  overshoes. 

Fourteen  Years  On  Job 

Mr.  Wright  has  been  a  NYABC 
technician  for  14  years.  He  started  in 
1944  as  the  first  resident  technician  in 
Cortland  County  when  there  were  only 
500  cows  subscribed.  His  territory  has 
been  re-divided  5  times  to  form  3  new 
units  in  Cortland  County  and  one  in 
Onondaga  County.  Because  so  many 
of  the  cows  now  freshen  in  the  fall, 
the  technician’s  hardest  work  is  in  the 
wintertime  when  the  roads  and  the 
weather  are  bad.  Sometimes  in  order  to 
get  to  all  of  the  cows,  it  is  necessary 
to  work  far  into  the  night. 

In  the  winter,  most  farmers  have 
time  to  talk  and  learn  more  about  ar¬ 


tificial  insemination,  but  in  the  sum 
mer  when  the  technician  is  not  quit 
so  busy,  the  farmer  often  does  not  sei 
him  at  all  when  he  comes  to  the  barn 
However,  I  noticed  that  Al  took  plent' 
of  time  to  answer  all  of  the  dairy 
men’s  questions.  He  says  that  it  give 
him  a  sense  of  satisfaction  to  be  abl 
to  drive  up  to  a  barn  late  at  nigh 
after  the  farmer  has  bone  to  bed.  an< 
know  that  when  the  farmer  hears  hin 
and  realizes  who  it  is,  he  can  turn  ove 
and  go  to  sleep. 

Just  about  everybody  in  the  wholi 
district  knows  Al’s  red  car,  and  i 
seemed  to  me  that  nearly'  everybody  wi 
met  raised  a  hand  to  him  in  friendh 
greeting.  It  is  evident  that*Al  holds  j 
position  in  the  community  similar  t( 
a  country  doctor  or  veterinarian.  I  an 
sure  that  goes  also  for  all  the  othe 
good  technicians. 

Family  Life  Of  The  Wrights 

« 

In  addition  to  Al’s  strenuous  full 
time  day,  he  and  Mrs.  Wright  are  activf 
leaders  in  tneir  community,  includin' 
active  membership  in  their  church.  H< 
pays  special  attention  to  young  peoplf 
and  their  organizations,  such  as  th< 
Future  Farmers  and  the  Cortlam 
County  Junior  Fair.  Mrs.  Wright  ii 
an  efficient  working  partner  with  Al  ii 
the  technician  work.  She  keeps  mos 
of  the  records  which  are  so  necessary 
and  she  answers  the  telephone  whicl 
rings  night  and  day. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  enjoy  Mr.  am 
Mrs.  Wright’s  hospitality  and  to  mee 
Charles  and  Margaret,  their  son  am 
daughter.  Perhaps  the  Wrights’  atti 
tude  toward  their  work  can  best  b( 
summed  up  in  what  Al  said  about  it 

‘‘My  14  years  in  artificial  insemina 
tion  work  have  provided  me  with  f 
challenging,  interesting  and  very  re 
warding  life.  I  have  found  it  compar 
able  in  reward  to  what  one  would  ex 
pect  of  a  teaching  position,  count) 
agent’s  job  or  the  veterinary  profes 
sion.  I  feel  the  greatest  reward  is  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  assisted  many 
dairy  farm  families  to  achieve  a  posi 
tion  where  they  can  attain  more  of  the 
benefits  of  today’s  standard  of  living.’ 


Al  is  technician  for  the  Cortland  County 
Artificial  Breeding  Cooperative,  Inc.,  affi¬ 
liated  with  NYABC.  Mrs.  Wright  answers 
the  telephone  and  keeps  the  records.  Al 
has  been  on  the  job  for  14  years  since  the 
early  days  of  artificial  breeding  work. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

EVERYBODY  likes  to  tell  stories 
^about  the  Scottish  people  and  no 
one  enjoys  them  better  than  the  Scots 
themselves.  They  like  to  turn  the 
tables,  too. 

*  *  * 

The  orator  closed  his  speech  in 
high  emotion.  “I  was  born  an  English¬ 
man,  I  have  lived  an  Englishman,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  die  an  Englishman!” 

From  the  back  of  the  hall  in  an  un¬ 
mistakable  accent  came  the  question: 

“Mon,  Mon,  hae  ye  no  ambition? 
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Now  a  Dairy  Association  Product 

(Her 


CATTLE  .  POULTRY  •  SWINE 
HORSES  •  MULES 
GOATS  •  SHEEP 

FAMOUS  SABADIUA  FORMULA! 

Louse-Cliase  is  a  tried,  proven 
and  preferred  louse  killer.  Other 
so-called  controls  come  and  go 
yet  LOUSE-CIIASE  is  consist- 
enty  effective,  regularly  used. 
•  Lice  cause  arrested  growth, 
low  vitality,  extra  expense  for 
upkeep.  Don’t  wait  until  lice  are 
evident.  Instead,  break  the  life 
cycle  of  these  parasites.  Prevent 
trouble  before  it  starts!  •  Use 
LOUSE-CHASE  for  animals  or 
poultry.  Get  MOKE  PROFIT, 
greater  production,  higher  vital¬ 
ity,  lower  cost  of  upkeep.  At 
your  dealer’s.  FOLDER. 

UNUSUAL  GUARANTEE 

MONEY  BACK  PUIS  10% 

for  return  of  carton 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
LYNDONVILLE  2,  VERMONT 


Makers  of  KOW-KARE,  BAG  BALM 
BAG  BALM  DILATORS,  KALF-KARE 


For  the  Young  People 

For 

(Hfjratmajs 


H.  L.  COSLINE,  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist, 

Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

\ 

Enclosed  is  $ .  for  .  copies 

of  "Live  and  Learn"  at  $3.50  each, 
postpaid.  Mail  to: 


Name 


Add  ress 


State 


Service  Bureau 


JACK-KNIFE  TRIPS  THIEF 

ON-  July  3rd  Raymond  Winton  and 
Sons  of  Sherburne,  New  York  dis¬ 
covered  that  someone  had  stolen  a 
heifer  calf  from  the  barn.  Mr.  Winton 
notified  the  police  at  Norwich  Sub¬ 
station  at  once. 

Through  a  jack-knife  that  was  found 
in  the  barn,  the  thieves  were  traced 
and  it  was  found  that  three  men  were 
involved.  The  calf  had  been  sold  to  a 
slaughterhouse.  The  men  were  arrested 
by  Troopers  Joe  Benenati  and  Don 
Sheriff  and  were  placed  in  Chenango 
County  Jail  under  $250  bail  on  charges 
of  burglary  third  degree.  Justice  of 
Peace  Christopher  Burke  held  the  case 
for  Grand  Jury,  but,  the  men  had  al¬ 
ready  served  well  over  30  days  in  jail. 

We  were  glad  to  send  our  $25.00 
Service  Bureau  reward  check  to  Mr. 
Winton  for  giving  the  information  to 
the  police. 

—  a. a.  — 

STEALS  RABBITS 

ONE  evening  early  last  summer,  Mr. 

Oscar  W.  Powell  of  R.  1,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y.  went  to  pick  up  his  wife  at 
work.  While  he  was  gone  his  daughter, 
Martha,  heard  a  car  stop  and,  looking 
out,  saw  a  fellow  at  the  rabbit  pens. 
It  was  moonlight  enough  for  her  to 
identify  him  and,  when  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  two  rabbits  (valued  at  $25 
each)  were  missing,  she  gave  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  State  Police.  They  went 
directly  to  the  home  of  this  young  man 
and  found  the  rabbits  in  the  barn. 

Two  young  men  were  involved  in  the 
theft  and  they  were  fined  $25.00  each 
by  Peace  Justice  Vance  of  Catlin.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  already  on  probation 
and  were  supposed  to  keep  away  from 
one  another,  so  they  were  served  by  the 
State  Police  with  warrants  filed  by  the 
Probation  Department.  Then,  they  were 
taken  before  Justice  Hayward  who  im¬ 
posed  sentences  of  180  days  each. 

Mrs.  Powell  asked  that  our  reward 
be  sent  to  Martha  for  her  part  in  the 
arrest  of  these  men  and  we  were  hap¬ 
py  to  send  her  a  check  for  $25.00. 


Please  print 


CLAIMS  RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Burkhardt,  E.  Concord  _ $  8.33 

(refund  on  dress) 

Mr.  S.  R.  Barley,  Corfu  _ _ _  3.60 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  M.  J.  Ryan.  Varysburg  .  8.29 

(refund  on  jacket) 

Mr.  Fred  Henderson,  Edmeston  .  15.75 

(refund  on  plants) 

Mr.  Perry  DeWitt,  Livingston  Manor  .  12.93 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Durland  R.  Weale,  Addison  .  8.75 

(refund  on  auto  parts) 

Mrs.  Geo.  Simonson,  Sidney  Center  .  4.92 

(refund  on  music) 

Mrs.  Fanny  Hill,  Avon  . . .  6.00 

(refund  of  over-payment) 

Mr.  Leonard  P.  Clinch,  Arcade  . .  60.00 

(payment  for  unloader) 

Mr.  C.  M.  Fairchild,  Sherburne  . . .  48.75 

(payment  for  eggs) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Christman.  Fort  Plain  . . .  771.74 

(payment  for  hay) 

Mrs.  Herbert  Ryant.  Spencer  .  10.79 

(refund  on  coffee  maker) 

Mrs.  Lisle  R.  German,  Schodack  Landing  ....  11.50 

(refund  on  cards) 

Mrs.  Thomas  O’Conngr,  Adams  . . .  4.08 

(refund  on  glads) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  C.  I.  Reynolds.  Dalton  . . .  10.00 

(payment  on  acc’t.) 

Mrs.  James  Wells,  Corry  . . . .  3.50 

(refund  on  premium) 

Mrs.  Ethel  Ayers.  Granville  Summit  .  23.80 

(refund  on  chicks) 

Mr.  Wal‘er  Horton,  Ulster  . . .  206.85 

(settlement  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Hilda  Nelson,  Towanda  .  4.89 

(refund  on  subs.) 

Mrs.  L.  H  Woodcock,  Westfield  .  4.98 

(refund  on  cover) 

MAINE 

Mrs.  Howard  Perkins,  Oxford  . .  6.98 

(refund  on  pills) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  Geo.  Theuner,  New  Boston  - -  4.00 

(refund  on  subs.) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Rodney  Carliss,  So.  Royalton  - -  3.63 

(refund  on  plants) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs.  Agnes  Sullivan,  Amherst  .  10.50 

(refund  on  pills) 

— 


Car  Skids  On  Ice 
Rolls  Into  Creek 


A  carload  of  men  were  headed  toward  Little  Goose  Pond 
for  ice  fishing.  Rounding  a  curve  the  car  went  into  a  spin  on 
the  icy  pavement.  Out  of  control  it  crashed  through  guard 
rails  and  plunged  down  a  seven  foot  embankment.  The  men 
struggled  for  their  lives  as  the  car  rolled  upside  down  and 
sank  in  five  feet  of  freezing  water.  Four  climbed  to  safety,  but 
Robert  Daigle  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  was  pinned  in  the  back  seat. 
Rescue  attempts  could  not  budge  him.  Only  when  a  wrecker 
pulled  the  car  from  the  water  was  Daigle  freed  —  artificial 
respiration  efforts  could  not  revive  him. 
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Robert  Daigle  carried  Double  Travel 
Accident  policies.  $2,000.00  was  delivered  to  his 
father,  Herbert  Daigle,  by  agent  Roy  Thompson, 
right. 


yy9  recommend  thu  inAMSicwice.. 


rr 


The  accident  that  caused  my  son’s  death  by  drowning  in  an 
automobile  was  a  great  shock  to  us,  and  the  fair  and  courteous 
treatment  by  your  company  makes  us  glad  we  had  the  policies. 

I  recommend  this  insurance  to  all  my  friends  and  to  anyone 
who  desires  real  protection  at  low  cost. 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 


N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


BIG  SUCK  farming 


a  3 -way  punch! 


POWER 

percent  more  pull  in 
percent  more  speed 
power 
crop 
Director 

But  that 
Dynamic  D-14  and 


punch  ...  42 
.  .  .  almost  50 
range  .  .  .  and  live 
forward  speed  to 
exclusive  Power 
action ! 

In  Allis-Chalmers 
Tractors,  this  extra 


power  and  speed  are  usecT  to  full  work  capacity 
through  the  Traction  Booster  system  which 
gives  ground  traction  automatically  as  needed. 


With  this  modern  combination  of  pull  power, 
speed  and  traction  you  farm  deeper  .  .  .  wider 
.  .  .  faster  .  .  .  with  less  fuel  used  per  acre. 

All  this  .  .  .  and  more  ...  is  yours  to  com¬ 
mand  from  the  easy-riding  seat  of  a  3 -plow 
D-14,  or  a  4  or  5-plow  D-17  .  .  .  when  you  shift 
to  Big-Stick  power. 

Your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  invites  you  to 
try  this  new  kind  of  farm  power  in  a  free  dem¬ 
onstration  on  your  own  farm  .  .  .  any  day  you 
say.  Make  it  soon. 


Listen!  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour 
Every  Saturday —NBC 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 


TRACTION  BOOSTER  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark 
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jE  WOKE  suddenly  and  com¬ 
pletely.  It  was  four  o’clock, 
the  hour  at  which  his  father 
had  always  called  him  to  get 
up  and  help  with  the  milking. 
Strange  how  the  habits  of  his 
youth  still  clung  to  him  after 
50  years!  He  had  trained  himself  to  turn  over 
and  go  to  sleep,  but  this  morning  because  it 
was  Christmas,  he  did  not  try  to  sleep. 

Yet  what  was  the  magic  of  Christmas  now? 
His  childhood  and  youth  were  long  past,  his 
father  and  mother  were  de^d,  and  his  -own 
children  grown  up  and  gone.  He  and  his  wife 
were  alone. 

Yesterday  she  had  said,  “Let’s  not  trim  the 
tree  until  tomorrow,  Robert — I’m  tired.” 

He  had  agreed,  and  the  tree  was  still  out  in 
the  yard. 

He  slipped  back  in  time,  as  he  did  so  easily 
nowadays.  He  was  15  years  old  and  still  on 
his  father’s  farm.  He  loved  his  father.  He  had 
not  known  how  much  until  one  day  a  few 
days  before  Christmas,  when  he  had  over¬ 
heard  what  his  father  was  saying  to  his 
mother. 

“Mary,  I  hate  to  call  Rob  in  the  mornings. 
He’s  growing  so  fast  and  he  needs  his  sleep.  I 
wish  I  could  manage  alone.” 

“Well,  you  can’t,  Adam.”  His  mother’s 
voice  was  brisk. 

“I  know,”  his  father  said  slowly,  “but  I 
sure  do  hate  to  wake  him.” 

When  he  heard  these  words,  something  in 
him  woke:  his  father  loved  him!  He  had  never 
thought  of  it  before.  He  got  up  quicker  after 
that,  stumbling  blind  with  sleep,  and  pulled 
on  his  clothes,  his  eyes  tight  shut,  but  he  got 
up. 

And  then  on  the  night  before  Christmas, 
that  year  when  he  was  15,  he  lay  on  his  side 
and  looked  out  of  his  attic  window.  He  wished 
he  had  a  better  present  for  his  father  than  a 
ten-cent  store  tie. 

The  stars  were  bright  outside,  and  one  star 
in  particular  was  so  bright  that  he  wondered 
if  it  were  really  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  “Dad,” 
he  had  once  asked,  “what  is  a  stable?” 

“It’s  just  a  barn,”  his  father  had  replied, 
“like  ours.” 

Then  Jesus  had  been  born  in  a  barn,  and  to 
a  barn  the  shepherds  and  the  Wise  Men  had 
come,  bringing  their  Christmas  gifts. 

The  thought  struck  him  like  a  silver  dagger. 
Why  should  he  not  give  his  father  a  -special 
gift?  He  could  get  up  early,  earlier  than  four 
o’clock,  and  he  could  creep  into  the  barn  and 
get  all  the  milking  done.  He’d  do  it  alone — 
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milk  and  clean  up,  and  then  when  his  father 
went  in  to  start  the  milking,  he’d  see  it  all 
done.  And  he  would  know  who  had  done  it. 

He  must  have  waked  20  times  during  the 
night.  At  a  quarter  to  three  he  got  up  and  put 
on  his  clothes.  He  crept  downstairs,  careful  of 
the  creaky  boards,  and  let  himself  out.  A  big 
star  hung  low  over  the  barn  roof,  a  reddish 
gold.  The  cows  looked  at  him,  sleepy  and 
surprised. 

He  had  never  milked  all  alone  before,  but  it 
seemed  almost  easy.  He  kept  thinking  about 
his  father’s  surprise.  He  smiled  and  milked 
steadily,  two  strong  streams  rushing  into  the 
pail,  frothing  and  fragrant.  The  cows  were 
still  surprised  but  acquiescent.  For  once  they 
were  behaving  well,  as  though  they  knew  it 
was  Christmas. 

The  task  went  more  easily  than  he  had  ever 
known  it  to  before.  Milking  for  once  was  not 
a  chore.  It  was  something  else,  a  gift  to  his 
father  who  loved  him. 

Back  in  his  room  'he  had  only  a1  minute  to 
pull  off  his  clothes  in  the  darkness  and  jump 
into  bed,  for  he  heard  his  father  up.  He  put 
the  covers  over  his  head  to  silence  his  quick 
breathing.  The  door  opened. 

“Rob!”  his  father  called.  “We  have  to  get 
up,  son,  even  if  it  is  Christmas.” 


“Aw-right,”  he  said  sleepily. 

“I’ll  go  on  out,”  his  father  said.  “I’ll  get 
things,  started.” 

The  door  closed  and  he  lay  still,  laughing 
to  himself.  The  minutes  were  endless  —  ten, 
fifteen,  he  did  not  know  how  many — and  he 
heard  his  father’s  footsteps  again. 

“Rob!” 

“Yes,  Dad—” 

^‘You  son  of  a — ”  His  father  was  laughing, 
a  queer  sobbing  sort  of  a  laugh.  “Thought 
you’d  fool  me,  did  you?” 

“It’s  for  Christmas,  Dad!” 

His  father  sat  on  the  bed  and  clutched  him 
in  a  great  bear  hug.  It  was  dark  and  they 
could  not  see  each  other’s  faces. 

“Son,  I  thank  you.  Nobody  ever  did  a  nicer 
thing — ” 

“Oh,  Dad,”  He  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
His  heart  was  bursting  with  love. 

“Well,  I  reckon  I  can  go  back  to  bed,”  his 
father  said  after  a  moment.  “No,  listen — the 
^little  ones  are  waking  up.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
son,  I’ve  never  seen  you  children  when  you 
first  saw  the  Christmas  tree.  I  was  always  in 
the  barn.  Come  on!” 

He  got  up  and  pulled  on  his  clothes  again 
and  they  went  down  to  the  Christmas  tree, 
and  soon  the  sun  was  creeping  up  to  where 
the  star  had  been.  Oh,  what  a  Christmas,  and 
how  his  heart  had  nearly  burst  again  with 
shyness  and  pride  as  his  father  told  his 
mother  and  made  the  younger  children  listen 
about. how  he,  Rob,  had  got  up  all  by  himself. 

“The  best  Christmas  gift  I  have  ever  had, 
and  I’ll  remember  it,  son,  every  year  on 
Christmas  morning,  so  long  as  I  live  .  .  .” 

They  had  both  remembered  it,  and  now 
that  his  father  was  dead  he  remembered  it 
alone:  that  blessed  Christmas  dawn  when, 
alone  with  the  cows  in  the  barn,  he  had  made 
his  first  gift  of  true  love. 

On  an  impulse,  he  got  up  out  of  bed  and 
put  on  his  slippers  and  bathrobe  and  went 
softly  upstairs  to  the  attic  and  found  the  box 
of  Christmas-tree  decorations.  He  took  them 
downstairs  into  the  living  room.  Then  he 
brought  in  the  tree.  It  was  a  little  one — they 
had  not  had  a  big  tree  since  the  children  went 
away — but  he  set  it  in  the  holder  and  put  it 
in  the  middle  of  the  long  table  under  the  win¬ 
dow.  Then  carefully  he  began  to  trim  it. 

It  was  done  very  soon,  the  time  passing  as 
quickly  as  it  had  that  morning  long  ago  in 
the  barn.  He  went  to  his  library  and  fetched 
the  little  box  that  contained  his  special  gift 
to  his  wife,  a  star  of  diamonds,  not  large  but 
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Smithome  Farms,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  IS  FARMING  WITH  G.L.F. 


"WONDERFUL  RESULTS"  on  the  G.L.F.  Feeding 
Program,  says  Bill  Smith,  Owner  of  Smithome  Farms. 

Smithome  Farms  keeps  16,000  layers.  The  G.L.F.  Feeding  Pro¬ 
gram  is  followed  from  day  old  right  through  the  laying  period, 
with  consistently  fine  results.  Here’s  a  typical  example: 

Number  of  chicks  bought:  4000  pullets,  400  cockerels 
Date  Hatched:  October  3,  1957 

Feed  Consumed  During  The  Growing  Period:  (20  weeks) 

13,000  lbs.  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter 
50,000  lbs.  G.L.F.  Growing  Mash 
20,000  lbs.  Homegrown  Grains 
Total:  about  19  lbs.  per  bird  Cost:  71C  for  20  weeks. 
Livability:  4027  pullets  and  403  cockerels  were  housed  at  17 
weeks. 

On  November  24,  1958,  there  were  3646  hens  remaining  .  .  . 
less  than  9%  culling  and  mortality  from  the  original  4000. 
Production:  the  first  egg  was  laid  at  18  weeks.  At  24  weeks,  pro¬ 
duction  was  50%.  It  climbed  rapidly  to  over  86%  at  6 
months,  3  weeks.  - 

In  late  November  1958,  at  nearly  14  months  of  age,  the 
hens  were  still  laying  over  70%. 

Hatchability:  hatches  have  been  running  85%  on  Bill’s  breeder 
flocks. 

THE  FEEDING  PROGRAM 

Essentially,  Smithome  Farms  follows  the  G.L.F.  Feeding  Pro¬ 
gram.  Dean  McClure  local  G.L.F.  Feed  Man,  works  closely  with 
Bill  Smith  and  Andy  Fitzsimmons,  Bill’s  poultryman,  on  feed¬ 
ing,  vaccination  and  other  management  problems. 

First  6  Weeks— G.L.F.  6-W  Chick  Starter 
7  to  20  Weeks — G.L.F.  Growing  Mash  and  homegrown  scratch 
(corn  and  wheat) 

For  egg  production:  G.L.F.  All-Mash  Laying  Ration 
For  Breeders:  G.L.F.  All-Mash  Breeder  Ration 

EXCELLENT  MANAGEMENT.  .  .  . 

Smithome  Farms  does  not  cut  corners  on  management.  Chicks 
are  given  1  square  foot  of  floor  space.  At  12  weeks,  pullets  get  a 
full  3  square  feet.  Plenty  of  nests,  feeder  and  waterer  space  and 
fresh  air  are  provided.  Chicks  are  brooded  away  from  layers; 
sanitation  practices  are  enforced.  Bill  reports  “no  problems” 
with  blowouts  or  cannibalism. 


Bill  Smith  says,  “the  G.L.F.  Feeding  Program  is  giving 
us  economical  results  and  we’re  getting  good  service. 
I  figure  that  G.L.F.  men  know  the  score  on  feed  so  I  leave 
that  part  up  to  them.” 

Smithome  Farms,  owned  and  operated  by  Bill  Smith, 
is  located  in  the  Horseheads-Corning-Elmira  area  of 
New  York. 

The  main  farm  enterprises  are  16,000  laying  hens, 
75  dairy  cows  and  75  head  of  young  stock.  Part  of  the 
milk  and  eggs  are  retailed  through  Smithome  Farms 
Kitchen,  a  roadside  dairy  bar  and  restaurant  near  the 
farm. 


Feed,  fertilizer,  gasoline  and  other  production  supplies 
for  the  farm  are  purchased  through  G.L.F.  Bill  is  a 
committeman  of  the  Elmira  Cooperative  G.L.F.  and  a 
member  of  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Policy  Board. 


Growthy,  healthy  pullets  .  .  .  one  reason  Bill  Smith  follows 
the  G.L.F.  Feeding  Program  at  Smithome  Farms.  Farm  man¬ 
ager  Andy  Fitzsimmons  and  Dean  McClure,  local  G.L.F. 
Feedman,  work  closely  on  feeding,  management  and  vaccina¬ 
tion  programs. 


REMINDER  .  .  . 

Be  sure  to  redeem  your  G.L.F.  Family  Bonus  Coupons 
by  December  24,  1958 — a  wide  choice  of  G.L.F.  farm 
and  home  hardware. 


NEW!  .  .  .  G.L.F.  PRE-LAY.  .  . 

Low  Calorie  All-Mash  Ration. 

G.L.F.  PRE-LAY  is  designed  to  grow  strong, 
sturdy  pullets  that  mature  more  slowly,  lay 
larger  eggs  when  production  starts.  It  is  a 
lower  energy,  lower  protein  all-mash  formula. 
G.L.F.  PRE-LAY  is  recommended  as  an  alter¬ 
native  to  G.L.F.  All-Mash  Grower  from  12  weeks 
to  the  first  egg.  Available  January  1  at  your 
local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 


Economy  .  .  .  plenty  of  fine  quality  eggs  at  minimum  cost  .  .  .  the  end  result 
of  the  G.L.F.  Feeding  Program  at  Smithome  Farms,  agree  Bill  Smith  and 
Dean  McClure. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  New  York 
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AUREOMYCIN*  mastitis  products 

CHLORTETRACYCHNB 


* 


EFFECTIVE  AGAINST 
IMPORTANT  MASTITIS 
CAUSING  BACTERIA 


DO  NOT  FREEZE 
—  FLOW  FREELY 


ONE  DOSE  IN  48 
HOURS-OTHER  BRANDS 
EVERY  12  HOURS 


COAT  AND  ADHERE 
TO  AFFECTED  TISSUE 

H:  '  . 


NOT  DILUTED  AND 
WEAKENED  BY  MILK 


NO  ORGANISM 
RESISTANCE  REPORTED 


8  REASONS 

why  you  get 
faster  results 


‘/t  as  much  as  other  brands 


Right  now  is  a  good  time  to  see  for  yourself  why 
AUREOMYCIN  Mastitis  Products  are  8  ways  better.  Let 
your  own  cows  prove  that  you  get  faster,  surer  results 
yet  use  only  y4  as  much  as  other  brands. 

For  a  limited  time  your  dealer  is  offering  you  one 
FREE  with  five  —  a  free  tube  or  syringe  of  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  Mastitis  Product  (or  targot*)  with  each  five 
you  purchase.  You  will  also  receive  a  free  packet  of 
handy,  quick-detecting  mastitis  test  blotters. 

Special  offer  is  limited  so  get  your  supply  of  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  Mastitis  Product  or  targot*  today  —  the  best 
for  less !  Available  from  your  veterinarian,  druggist 
or  feed  dealer. 


using  only 


GET  ONE  FREE  WITH  FIVE 

*Targot®  Brand  of  aureomycin® 
Chlortetracycline  —  Neomycin  —  Di¬ 
hydrostreptomycin  for  udder  in¬ 
fusion. 


AUREOMYCIN  Mastitis  Prod¬ 
ucts  or  targot*  in  familiar 
tubes  or  handy,  disposable 
plastic  syringes. 
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FOR  BETTER  SC  HOOLS 

^  MAINTAIN  that  no  group  of  citizens  is  more 

interested  in  education  than  rural  people. 
They  want  good  schools,  and  they  are  willing  to 
pay  their  share  toward  building  and  maintain¬ 
ing  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  school  tax  burden  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  intolerable.  Speaking  strictly  of  farm 
operators,  careful  surveys  have  shown  definitely 
that  farms  are  generally  assessed  for  a  higher 
percentage  of  their  value  than  are  rural  homes 
This  seems  especially  unfair  when  we  remember 
that  farmers  must  pay  this  tax  regardless  of 
their  net  profit,  or  even  if  there  is  a  loss  instead 
of  a  profit. 

Two  ways  suggest  themselves  whereby  the 
cost  of  education  might  be  more  fairly  divided. 
The  first  would  be  increased  State  aid  to  schools, 
with,  of  course,  the  greater  aid  going  to  the  dis¬ 
tricts  least  able  financially  to  support  their 
schools.  For  many  years,  State  aid  to  schools 
has  been  a  recognized  policy  in  New  York  and 
other  states.  In  some  States,  certainly  in  New 
York,  State  aid  has  not  kept  pace  with  increased 
school  costs.  In  such  cases  State  aid  could  well 
be  increased  to  cover  a  same  percentage  of  total 
cost  that  it  did  in  former  years. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  develop  a  wid¬ 
er  tax  base  for  school  purposes.  Instead  of  de¬ 
pending  on  real  estate,  for  example,  a  sales  tax 
with  part  of  the  proceeds  definitely  going  to  the 
support  of  the  schools  might  be  imposed 

In  New  York  State]  cities  and  counties  can 
adopt  the  sales  tax  as  a  means  of  raising  money. 
Relatively  few  counties  have  taken  advantage  of 
this,  and  where  it  has  been  done,  in  most  cases 
there  is  no  provision  for  part  of  the  proceeds  to 
go  to  education.  In  some  counties  at  least,  where 
a  sales  tax  has  been  proposed  the  biggest  argu¬ 
ment  against  it  has  been  that  it  will  merely  give 
the  board  of  supervisors  another  source  of  in¬ 
come  with  no  strings  attached,  and  that  it  might 
not  result  in  reduced  taxes  on  real  estate. 

At  the  recent  New  York  Farm  Bureau  meet¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  resolutions  proposed  a  study  of 
other  sources  of  taxation  for  school  purposes 
other  than  real  estate.  A  broadening  of  the  tax 
base  for  school  support  seems  advisable. 

Summing  up,  there  should  be  no  argument 
about  maintaining  and  improving  our  school 
system.  One  of  the  important  elements  in  im¬ 
proving  it  is  the  'continued  and  widened  interest 
of  rural  parents  and  taxpayers. 

RING  TEST  EFFECTIVE 

\  1  * 

JN  WISCONSIN,  tests  have  been  made  to 
*  compare  the  accuracy  of  the  milk  ring  test  for 
brucellosis  with  the  blood  test.  The  conclusion 
was  that  the  milk  ring  test  is  both  efficient  and 
cheap. 

In  one  Wisconsin  county  where  there  are 
about  1,500  herds  it  cost  over  $1,000  to  find  each 
reactor  herd  by  the  blood  test,  but  only  $104  by 
the  milk  ring  test. 

In  a  careful  cross  check,  where  both  the  blood 
test  and  ring  test  were  used,  it  was  found  that 
the  ring  test  missed  only  one  cow  in  one  herd 


which  was  actually  shedding  brucellosis  bacteria, 
among  a  total  of  3.675  herds 

The  conclusion  that  two  milk  ring  tests  a  year 
should  remain  the  basis  for  certified  disease- 
free  counties  in  Wisconsin  should  be  re-assuring 
to  New  York  dairymen,  where  the  ring  test  has 
been  used  so  effectively  in  locating  and  elimin¬ 
ating  animals  with  brucellosis 

GOVERNMENT  BY  DEFAULT 

V 

S  I  SEE  IT,  one  of  the  most  important  is¬ 
sues  in  the  recent  New  York  election  was 
contained  in  the  “propositions”,  fc^r,  as  I  analyze 
them,  a  “Yes”  vote  gave  further  encouragement 
to  increased  public  housing  including  the  mak 
ing  available  of  more  taxpayers’  money  This  1 
consider  to  be  a  long  step  toward  socialism 
On  the  three  propositions,  upstate  voters  turn¬ 
ed  them  down,  but  a  majority  of  those  who  vot¬ 
ed  in  New  York  City  said  “Yes”.  The  result  was 
that  all  three  propositions  were  carried  by  nar¬ 
row  majorities — less  than  100,000  votes. 

Now,  here  is  the  thing  that  mystifies  me:  Over 
the  entire  state  less  than  21/2  million  people  vot¬ 
ed  at  all  on  these  propositions,  yet  the  total  vote 
for  Governor  was  over  51/2  million.  I  feel  certain 
that  thousands  who  failed  to  vote  would  have 
voted  “No”  if  they  had  taken  the  time  to  study 
the  propositions  and  see  what  they  really  meant. 
It  would  have  taken  less  than  100,000  “Nos”  to 
defeat  all  three  of  them. 

It  is  a  very  dangerous  situation  when  more 
than  half  of  those  eligible  to  vote  express  no 
opinion  at  all  on  a  matter  of  this  importance.  • 


SIMPLE  BUT  POWERFUL 

"jpHE  SIMPLEST  truths  are  the  most 
difficult  to  understand.  For  example: 

“It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.” 

441 


Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 
“Turn  the  other  cheek.” 

“The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
||  earth.” 

| ,  “He  who  lives  by  the  sword  shall 

|  die  by  the  sword.” 

|  Simple  truths  are  difficult  to  understand,  || 
I  but  the  future  of  the  world  depends  on  & 
|  them.  Peac^e  and  brotherhood  will  never 
come  to  the  world  through  guns,  planes,  4 


ft  battleships,  or  atomic  bombs.  It  will  not  4 


& 


%  come  in  our  lifetime,  but  it  will  eventually. 

§  And  this  generation  can  make  progress  to-  f 

§  ward  that  ideal.  § 

§  To  do  so  we  must  practice  those  simple  § 
§  truths  taught  and  lived  by  the  Saviour  of  ^ 
|  Man.  We  must  practice  them,  because  that  | 
is  the  only  way  to  understand  them,  and  Js 
p  the  Christmas  season  is  an  excellent  time  to  1 

8'  a- 

g  turn  our  thoughts  in  their  direction. 
g  The  man  who  believes  in  nothing  he  can-  % 
\  not  see  or  feel  is  far  from  wise.  Love,  which  | 
no  man  can  see,  is  the  most  povyerful  force  ^ 
|  in  the  world  today.  4: 


4 


BRANN AN  PLAN  STILL  ALIVE 

OME  OF  THE  enemies  of  Ezra  Benson — and 

there  are  plenty  of  them — have  attacked  him 
bitterly  because  in  some  of  his  talks  /he  has 
aimed  his  remarks  at  consumers.  The  charges 
are  that  he  is  trying,  through  promises  of  cheap 
food,  to  get  consumers  rather  than  farmers  to 
back  his  program. 

In  that  connection,  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
that  farmers  are  a  small  minority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  percentage  has  been  steadily 
decreasing.  No  legislation  can  be  passed  in  Con¬ 
gress  without  some  support,  from  city  areas. 

Right  here  a  problem  appears,  the  probability 
that  some  congressmen  will  push  some  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  Brannan  Plan  during  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  This  plan,  yo”  will  remember, 
proposes  to  let  market  prices  seek  a  low  level 
and  to  bolster  farm  income  .through  government 
checks  to  farmers,  supposedly  making  up  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  and  some 
sort  of  a  “fair”  price. 

The  big  danger  here  is  that  many  city  con¬ 
gressmen  might  support  such  a  program,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  popular  with  consum¬ 
ers,  especially  if  they  could  be  assured  that  con¬ 
gressmen  from  rural  areas  would  support  some 
legislation  introduced  by  them. 

Any  such  program  would  be  very  bad  for  food 
producers,  and  in  the  long  run  would  be  bad  for 
consumers  also.  They  would  be  paying  for  food 
twice,  once  when  they  bought  ii  and  again  when 
they  paid  their  tax  bills. 


WHAT’S  FAIR? 

W  ORDS  CAN  confuse  an  issue  as  well  as 
clarify  it.  For  example,  there’s  the  so-called 
“fair  trade”  legislation.  Such  laws  permit  manu¬ 
facturers  to  set  retail  prices  and  enforce  them 
through  refusal  to  sell  to  a  retailer  who  fails  to 
observe  them. 

In  recent  years,  fair  trade  laws  have  been 
gradually  breaking  down  in  states  that  have 
them.  It  was  to  be  expected,  then,  that  attempts 
would  be  made  to  pass  a  Federal  fair  trade  law, 
which,  fortunately  for  farmers,  failed.  The 
chances  are,  however,  that  it  will  be  re-intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  next  year. 

Actually,  the  object  of  a  fair  trade  law  is  to 
reduce  competition  by  legalizing  uniform  retail 
prices.  Farmers  are  heavy  buyers  of  many 
things.  They  are  good  “horse  traders”-,  and 
many  times  dealers  are  willing  and  able  to  make 
some  price  concessions  to  close  a  deal  which  is 
still  good  for  both  buyer  and  seller.  It  is  natural 
and  right,  therefore,  that  farmers  continue  to 
oppose  attempts  to  pass  a  Federal  fair  trade 
law. 


Politicians  who  seek  public  support  through 
opposition  to  right-to-work  laws  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  racketeering  labor  leaders  who  have 
become  politically  powerful  at  the  expense  of 
those  they  presume  to  represent.  — William  A. 
Mills,  Empire  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 

*  X  * 

“Thinking  is  one  thing  that  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  tax.” — Charles  F.  Kettering. 

XX* 

The  reason  a  dollar  won’t  do  as  much  as  it 
once  did  is  because  people  won’t  do  as  much  for 
a  dollar  as  they  once  did. — Author  Unknown 
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All  poultry  and  poultry  products  which  move  for  sale  across  State  lines  after 
January  1,  1959,  must  bear  a  stamp  of  approval  indicating  that  it  has  been  in¬ 
spected  for  wholesomeness  by  an  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

APPLES:  The  Nov.  1  U.  S.  apple  estimate  was  down  from  earlier  esti- 

■Bnua  mates  but  still  5%  above  last  year.  Holdings  in  New  England 
on  that  date  were  4%  below  last  year,  and  down  in  every  New  England  Sjtate 
except  Maine  and  Vermont.  Holdings  in  Eastern  New  York  were  down  6%  and 
in  Western  New  York  up  34%.  Total  U.  S.  controlled  atmosphere  storage  capa¬ 
city  was  up  82%  over  last  year  (3.1  million  bushels,  an  increase  of  1.4  million). 


MILK  FOR  SCHOOLS:  Milk  consumption  in  New  York  State  under 

the  Federally-sponsored  school  milk  program 
during  the  ’57-’58  school  year  was  333,830,000  half  pints,  an  increase  of  19  mil¬ 
lion  half  pints  over  the  previous  year. 

HEARING:  At  present,  a  milk  hearing  is  required  by  law  when  the  Class 
mammmmmmBmmmmam  1-A  price  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Order  is  more  than 
$2.50  above  the  western  condensery  price  for  three  consecutive  months.  Price 
was  above  that  figure  for  August,  September  and  October  and  hearing  will  be 
held  in  Elmira  on  January  6.  Hearing  will  consider  whether  the  Class  1-A  price 
should  be  changed,  which  is  considered  unlikely.  Also  to  be  considered  is  pos¬ 
sible  change  in  the  required  $2.50  figure.  Such  technical  questions  (and  their 
answers)  emphasize  the  need  for  belonging  to  a  dairy  cooperative! 

BRUCELLOSIS:  Dairymen  will  qualify  for  shipping  milk  to  New  York 
mmmmmmmummmammmmmmm  City  market  when  brucellosis  regulations  become  ef¬ 
fective  next  July  1,  under  these  conditions: 

1.  If  ring  test  is  negative  and  blood  test  status  is  “not  infected”. 

2.  After  herd  is  tested,  when  ring  test  is  suspicious  and  blood  test  status  is 
other  than  “infected”. 

3.  After  retest  find  removal  of  reactors  where  herd  has  known  reactors,  and 
ring  test  is  either  negative  or  suspicious. 

SPEEDING:  Estimated  spending  by  Federal  government,  for  year  end- 

■ . . . .  ing  July  1,  ’59  is  $80  billion,  deficit  $12  billion.  In  the  year 

ending  July  1,  1960,  estimated  budget  is  $82  billion,  deficit  $6  billion.  Prospect 
is  for  continued  increase  in  Federal  spending.  Chief  reason — it’s  popular!  Only 
spending  brake  would  be  overwhelming  demand  by  voters,  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  such  a  demand. 

NEW  CORN  PROGRAM:  BY  a  71%  majority,  commercial  corn 

growers  on  November  25,  voted  in  a  new 
corn  program.  Essentially,  it  eases  acreage  restrictions  and  lowers  the  figure  at 
which  government  will  support  corn  price.  Vote  is  considered  as  a  victory  for 
Secretary  Benson.  , 


HAY  PRICES:  Recent  report  from  New  York  State  Division  of  Markets 

quotes  following  hay  prices  F.O.B.  farm:  Second  cutting 
alfalfa  $22-30;  first  cutting  alfalfa  $18-22;  alfalfa-timothy  mix  $15-22;  alfalfa.- 
clover  $18-23;  timothy-clover  $15-22;  clover  $16r25. 


MILK  PROMOTION:  The  program  for  advertising  and  promoting 

fluid  milk  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  is 
moving  ahead.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  given  approval  to  the  plan 
and  the  Development  Board  met  recently  to  discuss  further  details  of  operation. 

Money  to  finance  the  program  will  come  from  a  milk  check  deduction  of  not 
over  one  cent  a  cwt.  from  dairymen  under  order  27  who  do  not  object  in  writing. 


EGGS:  Potential  layers  (includes  pullets)  on  U.  S.  farms  are  3%  above  last 

mmmmm—m  year.  Fall  peak  of  egg  prices  (U.  S.)  was  3  to  4  cents  per  dozen  be¬ 
low  1957.  Looking  ahead,  favorable  price  factors  include  low  storage  stocks  and 
heavier  than  usual  selling  of  old  hens.  However,  egg  prices  are  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  below  the  same  months  in  ’58  until  mid-year.  During  first  10  months  of  ’58, 
14%  more  broiler  chicks  were  hatched  than  in  same  months  in  '57. 

* 


ym  *  *%-  /  &  '  j  '  At:  &■ 

"  |tSong  of  the  Lazy  raijnj 


1V/J  Y  NEIGHBOR  got  a  letter  from 
his  oldest  boy,  who  has  become  a 
prosperous  executive  since,  ten  years 
back,  he  went  to  live  up  in  the  city 
where,  says  he,  it’s  really  not  so  nice 
to  be.  He  writes:  “I’m  just  a  country 
boy  who’s  looking  forward  with  great 
joy  to  Christmas-time  when  I’ll  be 
there  and  have  a  chance  to  breathe 
pure  air.  I’ll  surely  welcome  dark,  still 
nights  unmarred  by  flashing  city 
lights;  a  little  rest  will  make  me  fit 
and  calm  my  ulcer  down  a  bit  and 
then  I’ll  want  to  get  outdoors  and  lend 
a  helping  hand  with  chores.” 


I  know  it’s  most  unkind  of  me,  but 
this  I  must  be  sure  to  see.  Back  when 
this  guy  was  on  the  farm  he  hardly 
ever  raised  an  arm;  the  thought  of 
work  filled  him  with  fear,  he  knew 
just  when  to  disappear.  He  growled 
about  the  barnyard’s  scent  and  loudly 
stated  his  intent  of  leaving  country 
life  behind  to  go  someplace  where  he 
would  find  excitement,  crowds,  bright  lights  and  fun.  But  now  that  he  has 
got  it  done  he  has  the  gall  to  sound  as  though  he  didn’t  really  want  to  go, 
and  he’s  retui’ning  joyously — to  stay  for  just  one  week,  by  gee. 


V 


IT’S  NEW:  In  Florida,  tests  are  being  made  on  squeezing  some  water 
from  forage  before  feeding  it.  Water  content  is  reduced  from 
about  90%  to  around  70%.  Cows  eat  more  and  gain  faster. 

A  device  is  being  tried  out  which  will  guide  tractor  in  row  crops  and  make 
cultivating  semi-automatic. 

Chemicals  to  kill  weeds  in  farm  ponds  can  be  spread  on  the  ice  in  late  winter. 

COSTS:  You  can  tell  whether  your  labor  and  machinery  costs  are  under 

■mmhihem  control  by  figuring  them  on  each  cow  and  each  hundredweight  of 
milk  sold,  and  comparing  these  amounts  with  the  average  for  464  farms  studied: 
$271  a  cow  and  $3.05  a  hundredweight  of  milk.  If  you’re  spending  less  than  these 
amounts,  good.  If  you’re  spending  more,  your  costs  may  be  out  of  control. 

- — C.  A.  Bratton ,  Cornell  University 


“—TIDINGS  OF  COMFORT  AND  JOY!” 


A  (ftljnstmaa  Utalj 

jf  like  to  think  that  there  will  be 

On  Christmas  Day,  around  each  tree, 

A  feeling  of  the  presence  of 

The  Child  God  sent  us  with  His  love; 

That  there,  beside  each  girl  and  boy, 
lie’ll  be,  and  sharing  in  their  joy. 

jl  like  to  think  that,  all  the  while 

The  gifts  unfold,  I’ll  see  Him  smile; 

And  that  He’ll  hear  our  caroling, 

And  know  it’s  for  the  thanks  we  bring 

To  God  the  Father,  for  His  birth, 

To  be  among  us  on  the  Earth. 

OD,  may  our  Christmas  time  be  gay : 

But  let’s  remember  it’s  His  Day — 

Let’s  find  a  place  for  prayer  in  it, 

And  so  have  Jesus  share  in  it. 

— Carl  Helm 
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No  stooping  and  squatting  for  Adolph  Engel-  . 
brecht  and  very  little  walking  between  ud¬ 
ders.  No  milk  to  carry.  No  grain  to  handle. 


Adolph  Engelbrecht's  80-cow  loose  housing  system  at  Munnsville,  New  York. 


A  Modern 


IVAN  W.  BIG  ALOW4 


Loose  Housing 


Cattle  can  self-feed  silage  at  any  time.  Feeding  racks  are  moved 
toward  the  silage  with  tractor  lift.  Roofed  silo  eliminates  snow  and 
ice  accumulation  in  the  feed  area  resulting  in  easier  scraping  of  the 
area. 


HIRE  LEVELED  Adolph  Engel- 
brecht’s  barn  last  year,  forcing 
him  and  his  son  Duke  to  choose 
immediately  between  building 
another  barn  or  giving  up  dairying  on 
the  farm  at  Munnsville,  New  York. 

County  Agent  Russell  Cary,  having 
spent  years  dealing  with  farm  manage¬ 
ment  problems  in  Madison  County,  was 
called  in  to  help  them  make  the  decis¬ 
ion.  A  study  of  the  economic  factors  in¬ 
volved  revealed  that  the  Englebrechts 
should  stay  in  dairying. 

Then  the  problem  arose  —  should 
they  build  a  modern  conventional  barn 
or  an  efficient  loose  housing  system. 
The  Engelbrechts  had  had  experience 
with  loose  housing  in  their  old  barn. 

In  weighing  the  two  types,  Duke 
stated,  “It’s  either  a  new  loose  housing 
barn  with  a  milking  parlor,  or  I  prefer 
to  work  in  a  factory.’’ 

They  decided  on  a  new,  complete 
loose  housing  barn  with  an  80-cow  ca¬ 
pacity,  more  than  double  the  capacity 
of  their  old  barn.  Plans  for  the  barn  in- 


*  Development  Representative, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation 


eluded  a  loafing  barn,  paved  yard,  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  and  milk  room. 

Two  weeks  after  the  material  arrived 
on  the  site,  the  pole  barns  were  com¬ 
pleted.  Later  the  milking  parlor  and 
milk  house  were  erected. 

The  new  39  by  130-foot  loafing  barn 
was  built  of  pressure  creosoted  poles 
and  roofed  with  galvanized  sheets.  The 
south  wall  was  open  with  a  six-foot 
roof  overhang  running  the  entire 
length.  Thus,  the  snow  which  accumu¬ 
lates  on  the  roof  falls  six  feet  from  the 
bedded  pack. 

One  foot  of  sawdust  was  spread 
throughout  the  loafing-  area  in  the  fall. 
Duke  drove  a  tractor  with  a  spring 
tooth  drag  over  the  pack  daily  to  turn 
dirty  bedding  under  and  to  raise  fresh 
sawdust  to  the  top.  After  the  sawdust 
was  saturated,  straw  was  used  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  winter.  It  was  distri¬ 
buted  by  placing  bales  in  a  manure 
spreader  and  driving  over  the  bedded 
area. 

An  area  50  feet  wide  was  paved  be¬ 
tween  the  open-front  loafing  bam  and 
the  feeder  barn.  This  paved  area  is  four 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

feet  lower  at  one  end  for  good  drainage. 

The  Engelbrechts  felt  that  one  of  the 
real  savings  in  loose  housing  was  in  the 
feeding  of  dairy  cattle.  They  wanted  to 
feed  silage  and  hay  cafeteria  style. 

The  feed  barn  is  53  feet  wide  and  148 
feet  long.  It  contains  one  of  the  first 
indoor  box  silos  in  the  Northeast.  The 
silo,  which  is  130  feet  long,  26  feet 
wide  and  8  feet  high,  was  built  with 
pressure-creosoted,  two-inch  tongue  and 
grooved  planks.  The  roof  is  10  feet 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  silo  so  that 
trucks  and  wagons  can  pass  over  the 
silage  when  the  silo  is  almost  full. 

Silage  is  well  packed  and  covered 
with  plastic.  In  an  emergency,  second 
cutting  h&y  can  be  stored  on  top  of  the 
first-cutting  grass  silage,  provided  that 
the  hay  is  used  before  the  silage.  The 
cows  are  self-fed  through  movable 
racks  at  either  end  of  the  silo.  During 
the  winter  of  1957-58,  Mr.  Engelbrecht 
fed  more  than  500  tons  of  silage  with¬ 
out  moving  any  of  it. 

Beside  the  silo,  Mr.  Engelbrecht  has 
an  area  130  feet  long,  15  feet  wide  and 
about  15  feet  high  for  hay  storage. 
Along  one  side  of  the  130-foot  hay  mow, 
there  are  hay  racks  so  that  the  cows 
can  eat  hay  at  any  time. 

Parallel  to  the  hay  mow  is  a  paved 
and  covered  feed  area  12  feet  wide.  It 
is  long  and  narrow  for  easy  cleaning 
with  the  tractor  scraper.  In  the  heavy 
snow  of  last  winter,  the  covered  box 
silo  and  feed  area  really  paid  off. 

The  covered  silo  prevents  accumula¬ 
tion  of  snow,  ice  and  water  in  the  area 
where  the  cows  feed.  In  the  summer¬ 
time,  it  offers  a  cool  area  for  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  summer  silage.  At  the  end  of  the 
feed  barn  is  a  holding  area  where  cows 
wait  to  enter  the  milking  parlor. 

The  Engelbrechts  were  also  among 
the  first  to  try  the  new  herringbone 
milking  parlor.  In  this  system,'  cows  en¬ 
ter  the  12-stall  parlor  six  at  a  time  and 
line  up  diagonally  in  the  stalls.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  udders  are  only  three 
feet  apart,  greatly  reducing  the  steps 
from  cow  to  cow. 

Because  there  are  no  gates  between 
cows,  the  operation  of  opening  and 


stem 


closing  gates  for  each  cow  is  eliminat¬ 
ed.  Further,  the  milking  parlor’s  en¬ 
trances  and  exits  are  operated  by  vacu¬ 
um  cylinders  so  that  the  farmer  can 
open  and  close  any  door  without  leav¬ 
ing  the  milking  pit. 

In  this  parlor,  there  is  no  carrying  of 
grain  or  milk.  Grain  is  brought  into  the 
parlor  and  distributed  to  the  stalls  by 
electric  powered  augers.  At  the  rear  of 
each  stall  is  a  handle  which  the  farmer 
operates  to  meter  the  right  amount  of 
grain  to  each  cow.  Milk  travels  from 
the  cow  through  a  stainless  steel  pipe¬ 
line  into  the  bulk  tank  at  the  milk 
house.  Duke  Engelbrecht  has  been  able 
to  grain  feed  and  milk  50  to  60  cows 
per  hour  in  this  parlor. 

And  what  does  Adolph  Engelbrecht 
do  while  Duke  is  doing  most  of  the 
work?  He  spends  a  good  share  of  his 
time  discussing  this  system  with  the 
thousands  of  farmers  who  have  come 
from  many  surrounding  states  and  Can¬ 
ada  in  the  past  year  to  see  his  new 
barn.  This  winter  Engelbrecht  intends 
to  milk  65-70  cows,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  hopes  to  milk  the  full  capacity  of 
80  cows. 


Herringbone  parlor  with  stalls  angled  diagonally  to  reduce  walking 
distance  between  udders.  Electric  powered  augers  distribute  grain 
to  stalls.  Grain  is  measured  for  each  cow  by  mechanical  feeders.  A 
pipeline  milker  transports  milk  to  the  bulk  tank. 


Cows  in  roofed  feed  area  can  feed  directly  from  hay  mow.  Baled  hay 
is  moved  not  over  15'  to  the  hay  feeder.  South  wall  of  feed  area  is 
open. 


Pressure  creosoted  planks  were  nailed  inside  poles  to  resist  the  side 
pressure  of  the  bedded  pack  in  loafing  area.  The  south  wall  is  open 
to  receive  sunliaht. 


NEW,  Hybrid 
Silage-Forage 
Sorghum 
for' Eastern 
Farmers, 

pPIMifc 

FS-lsi 

^  Stiff,  Leafy  Stalks— 
Big  Heads  of  Quality 
Grain  with  High  Feed 
Value.  y 
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Supply 
Limited 
ACT  NOW*1 
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Here’s  your  "dual-purpose” 
hybrid  sorghum  .  .  .  ideal  for 
Silage  or  Forage.  DEKALB 
FS-la  is  bred  to  give  you 
MORE  Grain — MORE  Ton¬ 
nage— GREAT  Feed  Value  at 
LESS  Seed  Cost  Per  Acre. 
Don’t  delay— Get  yours  today! 


SEE  YOUR  DEKALB  DEALER  TODAY 


SPECIAL 

TRIAL 

OFFER! 


"Seneca" 

Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 


Four  Top  Quality  Seneca  Hybrids, 
including  Seneca  Chief,  insure  De¬ 
licious  Eating  Corn  throughout  the 
season.  Enough  seed  to  plant  660 
ft.  of  row  with  full  instructions  for 
planting  and 
care  of  each  hy- 
b  r  i  d,  all  for 
$1.00.  Mail  to¬ 
day  the  at- 
hed  coupon 
with  a  dollar 
bill. 


|  ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS,  INC. 

I  Box  119,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

|  □  Send  me  special  introductory 
offer  for  which  I  enclose  $1. 

I  □  Send  me  1959  GARDEN  SEED 
CATALOG. 

|  Name  . . . . 

I  Address . 


Grow-’Em’’  Milk  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Pood  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Eood  representative 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 


Waverly.  New  York 
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BULK  TANK  SAVES 
LIFTING 

HAVE  BEEN  selling  bulk  milk  for 
about  four  months  and  am  using  a 
direct  expansion  tank. 

The  change  was  made  to  eliminate 
the  heavy  work  of  handling  cans,  to 
save  time  and  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  taking  my  milk  to  the  main  road 
where  it  was  picked  up  by  a  milk  haul¬ 
er.  (Because  of  this  I  always  had  to 
have  a  truck  available  and  usually 
spent  about  45  min.  to  an  hour  each 
day.) 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  number  of 
cows  is  as  important  as  the  cost  per 
cow,  which  will  vary  on  each  installa’- 
tion.  On  the  basis  of  cost  of  about 
$70.00  per  head,  an  installation  will  pay 
for  itself  in  about  five  years  on  a  150 
premium  with  10,000  lbs.  production 
per  cow.  This  doesn’t  include  the  value 
of  additional  conveniences.  Tanks  now 
on  the  market  should  be  good  for  at 
least  ten  years. 

Small  dairymen  who  are  able  to 
switch  to  bulk  milk  will  probably  find 
it  to  their  advantage,  while  those  un¬ 
able  to  change  will  no  doubt  be  squeez¬ 
ed  further  by  increased  transportation 
costs  as  can  milk  hauler  loads  get 
smaller. 

Bulk  milk  tanks  will  very  likely  in¬ 
crease  the  trend  toward  larger  dairy 
farms  throughout  the  Northeast.  — 
Fred  A.  Denman,  Livingston  Manor, 

N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

LIKES  OUTDOORS 

IX  years  ago,  we  decided  the  country 
was  a  better  place  in  which  to  raise 
children,  so  we  bought  a  farm.  The  first 
few  years  I  was  busy  with  the  little 
ones,  and  except  for  helping  to  load  the 
hay  wagons,  didn’t  get  much  chance  to 
get  out  in  the  summer  air.  Last  year 
my  son  taught  me  how  to  drive  the 
tractor,  and  now  haying  time  is  one  of 
the  best  times  of  the  year. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY 
IN  THE  MORNING 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

dainty  in  design.  He  tied  the  gift  on  the 
tree  and  then  stood  back.  It  was  pretty, 
very  pretty,  and  she  would  be  surprised. 

But  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  wanted 
to  tell  her — to  tell  her  how  much  he 
loved  her.  It  had  been  a  long  time  since 
he  had  really  told  her,  although  he  loved 
her  in  a  very  special  way,  much  more 
than  he  ever  had  when  they  were 
young. 

Ah,  that  was  the  true  joy  of  life,  the 
ability  to  love!  He  was  quite  sure  that 
some  people  were  genuinely  unable  to 
love  anyone.  But  love  was  alive  in  him, 
alive  because  long  ago  it  had  been  born 
in  him  when  he  knew  his  father  loved 
him.  That  was  it:  love  alone  could 
waken  love.  / 

And  he  could  give  the  gift  again  and 
again.  This  morning,  this  blessed 
Christmas  morning,  he  would  give  it  to 
his  beloved  wife.  He  could  write  it  down 
in  a  letter  for  her  to  read  and  keep  for¬ 
ever.  He  went  to  his  desk  and  began  his 
love  letter  to  his  wife:  My  dearest  love 

Then  he  put  out  the  light  and  went 
tiptoeing  up  the  stairs.  The  star  in  the 
sky  was  gone,  and  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  were  gleaming  in  the  sky.  Such  a 
happy,  happy  Christmas! 

Copyright  © 1955  by  Pearl  .S.  Buck,  re¬ 
printed  by  permission  of  Harold  Ober 
Associates. 


When  I  am  out  in  the  fields  raking 
or  baling,  I  can  really  enjoy  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  the  fullest.  It  is  amazing  the 
birds  one  sees  in  the  fields,  which  never 
come  near  the  house,  flocks  of  baby 
pheasants  fly  low  to  safety  and  every 
once  in  a  while  it  is  necessary  to  stop 
the  tractor  to  remove  a  little  bird  which 
has  not  yet  learned  to  use  his  wings 
and  put  him  in  a  safer  place,  while  his 
anxious  parents  fly  round  and  round 
my  head. 

Another  nice  thing  about  being  way 
out  in  the  fields  by  myself  is  my  sing¬ 
ing.  I  have  a  terrible  singing  voice,  but 
when  I  am  on  the  tractor  I  could  be  a 
diva  at  the  Met.  Who  can  hear  me  when 
I  sing,  but  the  birds  and  the  butterflies ! 

All  in  all,  field  work  is  really  a  won¬ 
derful  relaxation  for  me,  and  if  there 
is  a  girl  turned  farmer  who  is  feeling 
confined  in  the  house,  I  suggest  she 
turn  to  the  fields  and  the  farm  will 
really  be  fun. 

Of  course,  I  still  sympathize  with  the 
men  when  they  come  in  at  nights  “so 
tired  out”  from  their  “hard  work.”  — 
Dorothy  Varney,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 
—  a.  a.  — 

COOPERATIVE  FARMING? 

LIVE  in  an  area  of  small  hill  farms. 
Many  times  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  many  of  these  farms  could  consoli¬ 
date,  and  in  that  way  have  a  better 
chance  to  compete  with  more  favorable 
areas.  To  operate  any  farm  a  minimum 
of  machinery  must  be  bought.  If  the 
same  machinery  could  do  the  work  on 
a  farm  three  or  even  five  times  as  large, 
the  savings  would  be  great.  Also,  there 
is  the  matter  of  know-how.  As  I  look 
about,  I  am  sure  this  is  often  lacking, 
too,  or  else  the  farm  is  operated  on  such 
an  insecure  basis  that  proper  care  is 
impossible. 

I  know  the  methods  of  industry  have 
long  been  considered  inapplicable  to 
farming.  With  farms  getting  bigger  and 
more  complicated  all  the  time  is  this 
still  time  ?  Would  it  not  be  possible  for 
a  number  of  farmers  to  invest  their  land 
in  a  cooperative  and  pool  their  capital 
and  know-how.  This  would  relieve  farm¬ 
ers  of  care  for  their  small  farming  op¬ 
erations  and  give  them  more  time  to 
earn  money  at  something  else. 

No  doubt  this  idea  will  not  be  favored 
by  many  who  practice  farming  as  a 
way  of  life  and  feel  that  farming  is  all 
that  they  know  how  to  do.  On  the  other 
hand  a  good  many  of  our  small  farmers 
are  on  the  way  out,  and  it  would  be 
better  if  they  realized  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  and  took  steps  now. 

Precedent  for  farm  organizations  of 
this  kind  is  fairly  limited,  and,  in  this 
localitjq  unknown.  However,  why  don’t 
some  of  the  farmers  give  their  views 
on  the  subject  ?  It  doesn’t  cost  anything 
to  think  and  perhaps  someone  might 
come  up  with  the  answers.  ( Name  with¬ 
held  by  request ) 

—  A.  A.  - 

A  COMPLETE  FALLACY 

O  many  people  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  butter  (animal  fat)  raises 
the  blood  cholesterol  and  that  marg¬ 
arine  (vegetable  fat)  does  not.  Actual¬ 
ly,  when  fat,  either  animals  or  vege¬ 
table  is  added  to  the  diet,  the  blood 
cholesterol  goes  up.  —  ( Editor’s  Note : 
There  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  this  is 
undesirable.) 

What  we  really  need  instead  of  a 
vegetable  fat  substitute  for  animal  fat, 
is  simply  less  fat — all  kinds  of  fat.  The 
only  way  we  can  accomplish  this  is  in 
our  eating  habits.  If  we  would  throw 
away  our  fry  pans  and  deep  fat  frying 

* 


kettles  and  eat  our  meat  baked,  roasted, 
boiled  or  broiled,  we  would  eliminate  a 
surprisingly  large  amount  of  fat  in  our 
diet. 

But  to  say  one  eats  margarine  oq 
their  toast  and  vegetables  instead  of 
1  butter  because  of  the  cholesterol  factor 
(as  I  have  heard  many  people  admit) 
is  nothing  but  a  complete  fallacy.  This 
-fallacy  should  be  corrected  because  to 
substitute  margarine  for  butter  will  not 
reduce  the  fat  intake  or  lessen  the  blood 
cholesterol.  —  Mrs.  William  R.  Hauck, 
Tilton,  New  Hampshire 

—  A.  a.  — 

ONE  MORE  COG! 


ONE  of  the  outstanding  things  I  like 
about  your  magazihe  is  the  stand 
you  take  against  farm  subsidies.  It 
seems  to  me  a  great  many  people  fail 
to  realize  that  when  they  turn  to  the 
government  for  security,  controls  must 
follow,  otherwise  there  is  chaos. 

We  are  in  a  cycle  in  which  the  whole 
world  is  turning  to  the  welfare  state. 
Socialism  and  communism  are  ex¬ 
amples.  One  system  merges  into  the 
other  because  when  individuals  trade 
their  freedom  for  security,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  ideology  is  only  the  difference 
in  the  degree  of  the  willingness  to  give 
up  personal  liberty.  When  government 
gets  all-powerful  as  in  communism, 
personal  security  vanishes,  because  gov¬ 
ernment  can  and  does  show  complete 
disregard  for  the  individual. 

People  believe  this  couldn’t  happen 
here.  Other  peoples  have  thought  the 
same  thing;  but- it  has  happened  there 
and  it  could  happen  here.  Every  time 
we  submit  to  controls  to  obtain  what 
we  regard  as  security,  we  add  one  more 
cog  to  the  machinery  of  total  govern¬ 
ment.  (Name  withheld  by  request ). 

—  A.  A.  — 

RARBIT  BARRIER 

RABBITS  don’t  eat  the  bark  on  my 
young  fruit  trees  because  I  put  a 
length  of  stove  pipe  around  the  little 
trees.  With  the  lower  end  pushed  two 
inches  in  the  grbund,  grubs  don’t  both¬ 
er  them.  I  also  find  that  the  pipe 
breaks  the  cold  winter  wind  and  gives 
the  trees  a  better  start  in  the  spring. 

—A.C.,  Pa. 

—  A.  A.  — 


WATER  KILLS  ROOTS 

FORTY,  years  ago  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  found  that  it  kills 
potato  roots  to  stand  in  water-soaked 
soil.  They  also  found  that  if  the  tops 
start  turning  yellow,  it  is  more  often 
caused  by  a  portion  of  their  roots  being 
dead  by  the  blight.  —  Albert  Easton, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


Delegates  Okay 
Reorganization 
Plan  for  Agency 


REORGANIZATION  program 
|  for  the  Metropolitan  Coopera- 

_ |  tive  Milk  Producers  Bargaining 

Agency  was  approved  by  dele¬ 
gates  from  79  member  dairy  co-ops  at 
the  Agency’s  annual  meeting  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  this  month. 


Under  the  plan,  federated  coopera¬ 
tives  will  be  assigned  to  11  districts  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  New  York  Milkshed. 
The  delegates  in  each  district  will  nom¬ 
inate  a  director  and  four  other  directors 
will  be  named  to  a  new  board  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  affiliated  cooperatives. 

Directors  will  be  elected  when  the 
delegates  reopen  the  Annual  meeting  in 
Syracuse  March  4. 

The  15-member  Board  of  Directors 
will  set  up  four  standing  committees  on 
finance,  market  order  activities,  edu¬ 
cation  and  information,  and  member¬ 
ship. 

The  program  retains  the  Agency’s 
traditional  belief  that  its  policy  must  be 
developed  by  a  delegate  body  compris¬ 
ing  duly  elected  representatives  of 
member  co-ops.  Under  the  new  setup, 
however,  the  implementation  of  policy 
will  be  directed  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  instead  of  five-man  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  reorganization  will  also  cut  down 
the  Agency’s  Board  of  Directors  from 
30  to  15. 

President  James  A.  Young  of  An¬ 
gelica,  N.  Y.,  reviewed  highlights  of 
Agency  programs  during  the  past  year 
and  urged  that  everything  possible  be 
done  to  promote  increased  cooperation 
among  various  dairy  organizations  in 
the  milkshed.  He  warned  that  milk 
producers  must  be  prepared  to  oppose 
attempts  to  enroll  dairymen  in  trade 
unions. 


Before  recessing  to  March  4,  dele¬ 
gates  passed  20  resolutions  outlining 
Agency  policy  on  existing  or  antici¬ 
pated  milk  marketing  problems.  About 
500  members  and  guests  attended  the 
^annual  banquet.  ' 

The  program  included  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  hand-engrossed  plaque  com¬ 
memorating  the  contributions  to  the 
Agency  of  the  late  Charles  H.  Baldwin, 
who  served  as  the  organization’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  from  the  time  of  its 
formation  in  1937  to  his  death  last  May. 


GENESEE  FOUNTY  WINS 


TOP  HONORS  in  the  achievement 
contest  for  the  New  York  Farm 
Bureau  was  won  this  year  by  Genesee 
County.  In  the  above  picture  New  York 
Farm  Bureau  President  Don  Wickham 
is  presenting  the  award  to  Genesee 
County  President  Robert  Barie. 

In  the  picture  are  from  left,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leland  Lamb,  Mrs.  Barie,  Mr. 
Barie,  Stephen  Hawley,  Mr.  Wickham, 
Warren  Hawley,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Bradley  Donahoe  and  R.  V.  Call,  Jr.  All 
are  from  Genesee  County  except  the 
Donahoes.  He  is  a  New  York  Farm 
Bureau  fieldman  and  lives  in  Spring- 
field.  Mrs.  Lamb  is  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Farm  Bureau  Women’s 
Committee. 

The  award  is  presented  each  year  for 
all-round  achievements  in  membership, 
Kitchen  Konferences,  Insurance,  Pub¬ 
licity,  Policy  Development,  etc. 
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Controlling  the  quality  of  roughage  on 
your  farm  can  be  a  problem.  Why  not  plav 
safe  ...  be  sure  your  livestock  grain  ra- 
tions  are  fortified  with  New  Englander 
Vitalizer.  Dairy  cows,  calves,  beef  cattle, 
and  sheep  prosper  from  Vitalizer’s  concen¬ 
trations  of  vitamins  A,  D.  E,  and  f>  Com¬ 
plex.  So  keep  milk  production  and  body 
weight  up  the  year  ’round;  help  avoid  re¬ 
production  problems  .  .  .  ask  your  dealer 
to  add  New  Englander  Vitalizer  to  your 
next  feed  order. 


ALSO  ASK  ABOUT 
DRIED  POTATO  PULP 


t 


Urn  England  Ihj-Products  Corp, 

/77  ST  -  ROSTOV  9,  M ASS  *  f/U/BBARO  2~/682 
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;v  '  You  walk  to  the  barn  through  crisp 
sharp  air — a  tint  of  morning  barely  ii 
the  east.  The  stars  still  are  bright.  As  yo 
slide  back  the  barn  door,  the  warmth  o 
the  barn  greets  you.  You  hear  the  rus 
tling  of  straw  as  the  cattle  rise  to  thei 
•-  feet  and  see  their  soft  eyes  turn  fowari 
A  ypu.  This  scene  is  like  another,  long  ago 
in  another  stable,  in  another  land,  whicl 

seems  very  close  to  the  dairyman  or 

-  fSfofti "  f  p 

Christmas  morning,  -  !  ;  . 


Visiting  Msilft 


Survival 


ket, 


S  ANY-  northeastern  grower  can 
testify,  low  vegetable  prices 
hake  generally  prevailed  for 
years,  whether  for  fresh  mar- 
freezing,  or  canning.  Seabrook 
Farms,  in  southern  New  Jersey,  could 
find  no  escape  from  the  squeeze,  ex¬ 
cept  by  lowering  costs  of  production  in 
fields  and  in  the  freezing  plant.  Super¬ 
markets  are  in  the  saddle,  with  more 
and  more  processed  foods  going  under 
tbeir  own  labels  at  hammered-down 
prices  to  grower  and  processor. 

Take  spinach  as  an  example.  After 
selling  to  the  fresh  market  and  canners 
about  10%  of  the  crop  which  did  not 
grade  up  to  freezing  quality,  Seabrook, 
in  1958,  froze  and  packed  13,200,000 
lbs.  of  spinach.  Of  the  2,700  acres 
grown,  one-quarter  was  spring  crop 
and  three-quarters  fall  crop.  Harvest 
was  still  under  way  on  October  30. 


Picture  No.  1  shows  cultivation  as  it 
was  done  20  years  ago.  Picture  No.  2 
shows  tractor  cultivation  in  1958,  with 
one  driver  doing  eight  rows  spaced  12 
inches  apart.  But  he  has  to  go  slowly. 
Another  picture,  which  I  don’t  have, 


could  well  show  chemical  weed  control 
by  either  tractor  oi;  airplane,  and  still 
another  the  application  of  nitrate  by 
airplane. 

Spinach  harvest  has  always  been  a 
costly  operation  in  terms  of  man-hours 
per  ton.  It  still  is,  although  the  cost  has 
been  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  hand  labor.  Picture  No.  3  shows 
the  method  of  only  a  few  years  ago. 
The  overhead  pipes  are  for  supplemen¬ 
tal  irrigation  and  were  established  in 
1912  by  Charles  F.  Seabrook,  who  was 
and  is  a  real  pioneer.  Picture  No.  4 
shows  mechanical  harvesting  of  spin¬ 
ach  about  3  years  ago.  Since  then,  two 
of  the  crew  of  four  men  have  been 
eliminated. 

By  these  devices,  plus  others,  Sea¬ 
brook  is  able  to  grow  spinach  at  a  low¬ 
er  cost  per  pound  than  was  the  case 
in  1932-35,  at  the  bottom  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  Cleaner,  better  spinach  is  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  streamlined  freezing  plant, 
thus  lowering  processing  costs.  Many 
of  these  changes  were  made  under  the 
leadership  of  son  Jack  Seabrook,  now 
president  of  the  family-controlled  com¬ 
pany,  and  his  able  assistants.  Survival 
is  my  name  for  it. 
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An  air  view  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Regional  Market.  The  building  in  the  foreground 
contains  administrative  offices;  the  one  under  construction  at  the  top  right  will  be 
occupied  by  one  of  the  largest  produce  dealers  in  the  area. 


There’s  Renewed 
Genesee  Valley 

By  HUGH 

N  AUGUST  of  1956,  the  $3,000,- 
000  Genesee  Valley  Regional 
Market,  located  just  south  of 
Rochester,  opened.  In  April  of 
1957  it  closed  until  June  of  1958.  The 
story  of  how  the  market  came  into  be¬ 
ing,  why  it  was  unsuccessful  at  first, 
how  it  reopened,  and  what  it  is  doing, 
is  important  both  to  New  York  farmers 
and  to  New  York  food  consumers. 

Legislation  to  form  the  market  was 
passed  in  1950.  The  land  was  acquired 
in  1954,  and  the  buildings  erected  in 
1955  and  1956.  Well  over  $1,000,000  of 
funds  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 


Joe  King  Bill  Mulligan 

culture  and  Markets  was  first  made 
available.  \Yhile  this  monhy  carried  no 
interest,  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  loan, 
with  the  intention  that  eventually  it  be 
repaid. 

Soon  afterwards  a  bond  issue  of 
$2,000,000  was  floated,  which  proved 
unattractive  to  the  public.  The  bonds 
were  later  bought  by  the  State  Control¬ 
ler  from  the  New  York  State  Employ- 


Activity  at  the 
Regional  Market 

COSLINE 

ees’  Retirement  Fund.  They  carried 
4%  interest.  It  was  planned  that  a  start 
would  be  made  at  retirement  of  them  in 
1961,  but,  says  Joseph  King,  market  ad¬ 
ministrator  since  last  April  “plans  are 
underway  to  start  retirement  in  the 
fiscal  year  of  1959.’’ 

Joe  King  has  breathed  life  into  the 
project,  and  has  made  remarkable  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  few  months  he  has  been 
on  the  job.  Until  he  came  along,  it  was 
a  white  elephant. 

Why  and  how  is  this  market  of  im¬ 
portance  to  western  New  York  farm¬ 
ers?  Joe  King’s  plans  divide  into  three 
areas : 

The  market  provides  a  place  where 
farmers  can  bring  produce,  it  has  better 
facilities,  it  is  more  strategically  lo¬ 
cated,  and  saves  immeasurable  time 
both  to  farmers  and  buyers,  than  was 
possible  at  the  old  location  in  Roches¬ 
ter.  This  improvement  and  enlargement 
of  marketing  facilities  was  the  original 
purpose  of  the  market.  This  summer, 
between  80  and  100  loads  of  farmers’ 
produce  were  brought  to  the  market  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays, 
the  principal  market  days,  and  were 
purchased  by  chain  stores,  independent 
retailers,  and  commission  houses,  most 
of  which  declined  to  move  to  the  new 
market  when  it  was  first  opened  in 
1956. 

The  second  area  in  Joe’s  plans  is  to 
make  the  market  up  to  date.  “The  old 
piarket  lacked  sanitation,  it  was  inade¬ 
quate  and  inefficient,”  says  Joe  King. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  widen  dis¬ 
tribution  of  western  New  York  vege¬ 
tables  packed  and  approved  for  co¬ 
operative  shipment  outside  of  the 


Rochester  area.  Without  entering  into 
any  iron-bound  contracts,  Joe  King 
talked  with  farmers  last  spring  and 
proposed  that  if  they  would  increase 
their  acreage  of  sweet  com,  cucumbers 
and  cabbage,  the  Market  Authority 
would  act  as  their  sales  agent.  As  a 
result,  600  additional  acres  of  sweet 
corn,  450  of  cucumbers,  and  150  of  cab¬ 
bage  were  grown.  Later,  an  agreement 
v/as  made  with  the  Long  Island  Cauli¬ 
flower  Growers  Association  to  act  as 
sales  agent.  Products  from  these  acres 
were  sold  in  many  areas  of  the  east¬ 
ern  half  of  the  United  States. 

This  development,  if  it  works  out,  as 
seems  probable,  will  be  a  real  service  to 
western  New  York  vegetable  growers. 
It  could  provide  an  outlet  for  vege¬ 
tables  grown  on  acreage  taken  out  of 
canning  crops.  “Since  1950,”  says  Joe 
King,  “there  has  been  a  decline  of  be¬ 
tween  40,000  to  50,000  acres  of  land  in 
western  New  York  growing  tomatoes, 
peas  and  sweet  corn  for  processing.” 


Third,  Joe  has  hopes  of  widening  the 
scope  of  the  activities  of  the  market  to 
include  such  things  as  food  distribu¬ 
tion  and  chain  store  warehouses.  The 
Market  Authority  owns  adjacent  prop¬ 
erty  of  58  acres,  which  is  already  sup¬ 
plied  with  lights  and  water,  and  ideally 
located  for  the  purpose  Joe  has  in  mind. 

It  is  Joe’s  belief  that  eventually  the 
Authority  should  serve  in  the  capacity 
of  a  landlord,  and  that  the  facilities 
should  be  leased  to  buyers  on  one  side 
and  to  individual  growers  or  coopera¬ 
tives  on  the  other.  He  feels  also  that 
the  Authority  should  pioneer  in  such 
things  as  trying  out  new  crops.  The 
Authority  can  take  risks  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  grower  cannot  afford  to  as¬ 
sume. 

In  addition  to  Joe  King,  the  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  Wm.  J.  Mulligan,  market  man¬ 
ager  and  Paul  J.  Trainor,  assistant 
market  manager;  plus  a  bookkeeper,  a 
secretary,  a  maintenance  man,  and  a 
janitor. 


This  year  make  one  of  these  tours  your 
Christmas  present.  It's  an  unbeatable  gift, 
for  here's  your  chance  to  actually  visit  in 
person  the  places  you've  seen  in  pictures, 
read  or  sung  about. 

And  remember,  on  a  TSB  escorted  tour, 
all  expenses,  including  tipping,  are  paid, 
there  are  no  time  tables  to  puzzle  over,  no 
worries  about  reservations  or  port  taxes  — 
in  short  it's  an  all-expense,  worry-free, 
carefree  trip  AND  BEST  OF  ALL,  you'll  be 
traveling  with  other  friendly  American 
Agriculturist  folks. 


So  begin  planning  now  to  enjoy  the 
gaiety,  customs  and  life  in  other  lands  on 
one  of  the  American  Agriculturist-TSB  Tours. 


Send  coupon  today  for  free  booklet  de- 
1  scribing  the  tour  of  your  choice. 

Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

32  Dedham  Ave.,— Dept.  C 
Needham  92,  Massachusetts. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete 
details  on  the  American  Agriculturist  (please 

I  check  booklet  interested  in)  □  February  23-  . 

March  15,  1959  Mexican  Tour.  .  □  June  18- 
July  31,  1959  European  Tour. 

Name _ 

(Address _ 

City  _ _ _  State _ _ 


Specialists  in  Tours 
and  all  Travel 
Services 
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FOUR  TREATMENTS  IN  0  N  E 


Now,  a  more  economical,  faster,  easier 
method  of  treating  mastitis!  The  4-shot, 
4-tip  SELECTA  syringe  contains  24cc  of  a 
high-potency  antibiotic  formula  that  is  a 
medically  proved  specific  for  the  usual 
mastitis-causing  bacteria.  Snap-off  plastic 
tabs  accurately  measure  four  6cc  doses. 
Conforms  with  latest  government  regula¬ 
tions. 

See  and  try  SELECTA  at  your  dealer’s 
or  write 


G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SINCE  1846 


Why  “  Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  he  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

Long-Term  Loans  Thru  Your  Local 
National  Farm  Loan  Association 


Direct  factory- to -you  price,  lowest 
Mows  l  awn  -  Maul,  in  tho  fle,d-  Hi8h  Quality  machine. 
Scvthes Reiter8  A"  *teel  construction.  Models  from 
Sulky.  Soravs  2,/>  to  3‘/»  HP-  Engines  used: 

Briggs  &  Stratton.  Clinton  and 
AC  Power  fienerator  Kohler-  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 
AC  ECS  Snow  Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto- 

Cuts  Wood  matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  Na- 

outs  wooa  tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  15  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 


CULTILLER  MFG.  CO,. 

167  Cburcb  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK’S  NATIONAL  4-II  WINNERS 


NEW  YORK  4-H’ers  were  winners  of 
12  national  awards  at  the  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago.  They  are  kneeling 
from  left,  Robert  O.  Mott,  Hartwick, 
4-H  Field  Crops  winner  and  Michael  J. 
Persons,  Amsterdam,  4-H  Spil  and 
Water  Conservation  winner.  Seated, 
from  left,  are  Patricia  Dunn,  Delmar, 
4-H  Girls’  Home  Economics  winner  and 
Kaye  L.  Christopher,  Marathon,  4-H 
Forestry  winner. 

Standing,  from  left,  are  Barbara 
Drew,  Schuylerville,  4-H  Home  Im¬ 
provement  winner;  Anita  Hollmer, 
Schuylerville,  4-H  Safety  winner;  Ed¬ 
ward  Makinajian,  Huntington,  4-H 
Poultry  winner;  Norman  Kehl,  Stry- 
kersville,  4-H  Tractor  winner;  Kath¬ 
erine  Beneke,  Millerton,  4-H  Dairy 
winner;  Robert  MacNaughton,  Hornell; 
4-H  Garden  winner;  Nancy  Sawyer, 
Watertown,  4-H  Food  Preparation  win¬ 


ner;  and  Frederic  Olmstead,  Holcomb, 
4-H  Swine  winner. 

Awards  of  $400  scholarships  were 
provided  the  4-H  Tractor  winner  by 
American  Oil  Co.;  the  4-H  Girls’  Home 
Economics  winner  by  Montgomery 
Ward;  the  4-H  Garden  winner  by  the 
Tractor  Group,  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg. 
Co.;  the  4-H  Safety  winner  by  General 
Motors;  the  4-H  Dairy  winner  by  the 
Oliver  Corporation;  the  4-H  Poultry 
winner  by  the  Sears-Roebuck  Founda¬ 
tion;  the  4-H  Food  Preparation  winner 
by  General  Mills;  the  4-H  Home  Im¬ 
provement  winner  by  the  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation;  the  4-H  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  winner  by  the  Firestone 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.;  the  4-H  Field 
Crops  winner  by  Arcadian  Products 
Dept.,  Allied  Chemical  Corporation,  and 
the  4-H  Swine  winner  by  Moorman 
Mfg.  Co. 


WINNER 

One  of  six  national  win¬ 
ners,  Patricia  Dunn  of  Del- 
mar,  New  York's  state  win¬ 
ner  of  the  National  4-H 
Club  home  economics  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
is  congratulated  by  Ward's 
chairman,  John  A.  Barr. 
The  occasion  was  a  recep¬ 
tion  and  dinner  Sunday, 
Nov.  30,  given  on  the  ob¬ 
servation  deck  of  Chicago's 
41-story  Prudential  Build¬ 
ing. 


SAFETY" 

TOP  winners  in  the  19S8 
National  4-H  Safety  Pro¬ 
gram  get  a  close  look  at  a 
model  of  the  Firebird  III, 

General  Motors'  new  ex¬ 
perimental,  gas  turbine 
powered  car. 

Showing  them  the  car  at 
the  37th  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago  is 
Ralph  W.  Moore,  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  safety  pro¬ 
gram  awards  donor  for  the 
14th  consecutive  year. 

In  addition  to  presenting 
each  state  winner  an  ail- 
expense  trip  to  the  con¬ 
gress,  GM  also  gives  eight 
national  winners  $400  col¬ 
lege  scholarships. 

Left  to  right  are:  Paul 
Kenney,  Hope  Valley, 

Rhode  Island;  Anita  Hollmer,  a  national  winner  from  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.;  Jack  Bram- 
hall.  West  Simsbury,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  Moore. 


NEYV  YORK  4-H’ERS 
TAKE  TOI*  HONORS 

TWELVE  New  York  State  4-H’ers, 
six  boys  and  six  girls,  took  top  hon¬ 
ors  in  country-wide  competition,  it  was 
announced  during  the  National  4-H 
Congress  at  Chicago  early  this  month 
In  most  cases,  the  winners  were  award¬ 
ed  $400  scholarships.  In  addition  two 
girls  won  Northeast  sectional  awards. 

Dairy:  Katherine  Marie  Beneke.  Mil¬ 
lerton.  Field  crops:  Robert  O.  Mott, 
Hartwick.  Food  preparation:  Nancy  R. 
Sawyer,  Watertown.  Forestry:  Kaye 
Christopher,  Marathon. 

Garden:  Robert  MacNaughton,  Hor¬ 
nell.  Girls’  home  economics:  Patricia 
Dunn,  Delmar.  Home  improvement: 
Barbara  Drew,  Schuylerville.  Poultry: 
Edward  Makinajian,  Huntington. 

Safety:  Anita  Hollmer,  Schuylerville. 
Soil  and  water  conservation:  Michael 
Persons,  Montgomery  County.  Swine: 
Frederic  F.  Olmstead,  Holcomb.  Trac¬ 
tor:  Norman  Kehl,  Strykersville. 

Sectional  winners  and  their  projects 
are:  Community  relations:  Elaine 

Ward,  Valley  Stream.  Dairy  foods: 
Noreen  Mudge,  Wilson. 


- A.  A.  - 


CORNELL  PROFESSOR 
WINS  $1,500  AWARD 

CORNELL  University  Prof.  John  K. 

Loosli  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  received  a  $1,500 
award  in  November  for  outstanding  re¬ 
search  in  livestock  production. 

Loosli  received  the  Morrison  award 
at  the  golden  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
American  Society  of  Animal  Produc¬ 
tion  in  Chicago.  The  award,  given  an¬ 
nually  to  a  member  of  the  Society  “who 
has  done  outstanding  research”  in 
livestock  production,  comes  from  a 
trust  fund  set  up  by  the  late  Cornell 
Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison  and  his  wife,  Elsie. 
Dr.  Morrison  was  head  of  the  animal 
husbandry  department  at  Cornell. 

Loosli,  a  professor  of  animal  nutri¬ 
tion  in  the  department  of  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  is  the  13th  recipient  of  the 
award  and  the  first  Cornell  professor 
to  win  it. 


—  a.  a.  — 

4-H  WINNERS  IN 
ELECTRIC  PROGRAM 

FORTY-SIX  of  the  nation’s  top  boys 
and  girls  in  the  field  of  electricity 
were  awarded  expense-paid  trips  to  the 
five-day  National  4-H  Club  Congress 
in  Chicago,  as  a  result  of  being  named 
state  winners  in  the  1958  National  4-H 
Electric  Program. 

The  Electric  Program,  one  of  more 
than  50  4-H  award  programs,  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Westinghouse  Educational 
Foundation.  The  Foundation  provides 
the  Chicago  trips  for  boys  and  girls 
who  have  excelled  in  electrical  projects 
to  improve  their  homes  or  farms. 

From  the  entire  group  of  49  winners, 
six  will  be  chosen  as  national  winners 
and  each  will  receive  from  the  Founda¬ 
tion  a  $400  college  scholarship. 

State  winners  in  the  Northeast  were: 
Arthur  Michael,  Middletown,  Conn.; 
Charles  R.  Small,  Jr.,  Yarmouth, 
Maine;  Arleen  Juster,  La  Plata,  Mary¬ 
land;  Robert  Stewart,  Adams,  Mass.; 
Joseph  A.  Cavaness,  Portsmouth,  N.H.; 
Dallas  Dickinson,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.;  Nor¬ 
man  States,  Rossiter,  Penna.;  Bruce  A. 
Powsner,  Providence,  R.  I.;  and  James 
Lyles,  Greensboro,  Vt. 

—  a.  a.  — 

APPOINTED 

RALPH  D.  SMITH  was  appointed 
December  3,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers’  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency,  Inc.  IVfr.  Smith  has 
been  acting  executive  secretary  since 
the  death  of  Charles  C.  Baldwin  last 
May. 

C.  F.  “Neil”  Handy,  who  served  for 
seven  years  as  the  executive  head  of 
Milk  for  Health,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  educational  activities 
for  the  Mutual  Federation  of  Independ¬ 
ent  Cooperatives  at  Syracuse. 
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Tfeut  at 

EGO  HANDLING 


By  FRANK  D.  REED 

Maine  Poultry  Marketing  Specialist 

WITH  ALL  the  interest  in  improved 
methods  of  handling  feed  (bulk 
bins,  automatic  feeders)  and  pit 
cleaners  to  handle  droppings,  we  some¬ 
times  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  egg 
handling  (gathering,  sizing,  cleaning 
and  packing)  accounts  for  about  one- 
half  of  the  labor  in  taking  care  of  lay¬ 
ing  birds. 

A  study  by  Prof.  Whelden  here  in 
Maine  showed  52  minutes  per  1,000 
birds  per  day  for  egg  gathering  alone. 
A  Connecticut  study  of  egg  room 
chores  showed  about  20  minutes  per 
case  for  cleaning,  sizing  and  packing. 
At  60  per  cent  production  this  is  33 
minutes  per  1,000  birds  in  the  egg 
room  alone.  From  this  data  we  would 
estimate  that  egg  handling  takes 
about  iy2  hours  daily  per  1,000  hens 
or  about  6  hours  for  a  flock  of  4,000 
layers. 

With  central  plant  grading  and  siz¬ 
ing  apparently  coming,  a  new  look  at 
egg  handling  on  the  farm  is  in  order. 

As  a  logical  development  it  appears 
'likely  that  poultrymen  will  eventually 
be  gathering  eggs  from  the  nest  di¬ 
rectly  into  filler-flats,  which  after 
cooling  will  be  transferred  into  cases 
for  shipment  to  the  central  grading 
plant. 

Egg  baskets  for  gathering  into  fill¬ 
er  flats  have  already  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  market.  One  problem, 
however,  remains — how  to  handle  the 
dirties.  If  eggs  must  be  sorted  after¬ 
ward,  little  has  been  gained  by  the 
filler-flat  gathering. 

One  attempted  solution  has  been  to 
use  plastic  filler  flats  and  washing 
the  eggs,  flats  and  all.  This  appears 
experimental  at  the  present  time.  An¬ 
other  solution  might  be  to  sort  out 
the  dirties  as  they  are  collected,  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  a  separate  basket  or  in 
a  small  bucket  attached  to  the' filler- 
flat  basket. 

At  any  rate,  these  new  develop¬ 
ments  appear  likely  to  make  more 
important  the  production  of  clean 
eggs  in  the  first  place.  With  brown 
eggs  it  should  be  possible,  with  the 
right  management,  to  produce  90  per 
cent  clean  eggs. 

It  is  suggested  that  poultrymen 
give  some  thought  to  type  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  nests  to  facilitate  egg 
gathering.  A  carrier  running  in  front 
of  the  nests  with  provision  for  carry¬ 
ing  filler  flats  and  a  separate  bas¬ 
ket  for  dirties  might  offer  some  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Certainly,  here  is  a  field 
with  big  opportunities  for  improvement 
in  labor  efficiency. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

Jan.  7-9,  1959 — 13th  Annual  Meeting 
Northeastern  Weed  Control  Conference, 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  12,  13  —  Annual  Meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Holstein  Friesian  Ass’n.,  Sche¬ 
nectady. 

Jan.  12-15  —  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  annual  meeting. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Jan.  14V —  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society  Annual  Meeting,  Albany. 

Jan.  12-16  —  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  Harrisburg.  Open  and  4-H  live¬ 
stock  classes  for  record  $62,287.50  in 
premiums. 

Jan.  20-23 — N.  Y.  S.  Horticultural 
Society  and  State  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  and  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  Annual  Meetings — Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Jan.  21,  22 — Annual  Dairy  Farmers’ 
Seminar  at  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Amherst. 

Jan.  26-30— Beef  Cattlemen^  Short  I 
Course,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  > 


Even  with  good  animals,  however,  our  DHIA  aver¬ 
age  two  years  ago  was  7,904  lbs.  milk.  We  put 
our  dry  cows  on  Purina  D  &  F  and  started  feed¬ 
ing  the  milkers  a  quality  Purina  milking  ration. 


Last  year,  our  herd  average  was 
1  1,560  lbs.  milk  and  41  1  lbs.  fat; 
and  I  feel  this  was  brought  about 
by  ourimproved  forage  plus  Purina 
milking  rations  and  the  Purina  dry 
cow  conditioning  program. 


3,656  LBS.  MORE 
MILK  PER  COW 


We  haven't  been  on  our  place  too  long  . . .  a  little 
over  five  years.  We  have  a  good  roughage  pro¬ 
gram...  with  a  field  chopper  which  we  use  for 
hay,  chopped  green  forage  in  season,  and  silage. 


We  took  over  an  established  herd  and  milk 
about  50  cows.  We  raise  our  own  replace¬ 
ments.  Some  of  our  individual  animals  show  a 
lot  of  quality  and  are  top  producers. 


) 


Like  Mr.  Rositzke,  dairymen  all  over  New  York 
State  are  increasing  per-cow  production,  and  net 
profit  per  man-hour,  from  their  dairy  operations. 

Chances  are,  Purina’s  dairy  program  can  help 
you,  too,  get  more  milk  and  take-home  pay. 
Stop  at  your  nearest  Store  with  the  Checker¬ 
board  Sign  and  learn  more  about  Purina’s  dairy 
program,  followed  by  Mr.  Rositzke  and  other 
top  dairymen  wherever  cows  are  important. 


T here  are  178 
places  to  buy 
Purina  Chows  in 
New  York  State 
and  a  big  Purina 
Mill  at  Buffalo. 
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The  Words 

and 

The  Music 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  V 

In  their  room  later  that  night  there 
was  nothing  for  Jerry  and  Dan  to  do 
but  talk  to  one  another.  That  was  no 
good,  because  all  they  could  talk  about 
were  the  folks  at  home,  and  that  made 
them  lonesome  all  over  again.  Both  boys 
went  to  bed  early  and  through  the  open 
window  they  could  listen  to  the  wind 
gently  soughing  through  a  hemlock  in 
the  yard.  In  some  farmyard  a  dog  was 
barking  to  the  moon,  and  then,  as  they 
were  dropping  off  to  sleep,  they  heard 
the  lonesome  tinkle  of  a  small  bell  on 
some  old  cow’s  neck  as  she  rambled 
over  the  pasture  before  she  settled  down 
for  the  night.  The  sound  of  that  bell 
made  Jerry  feel  worse  than  ever.  At 
that  moment  he  would  have  given  any¬ 
thing  to  throw  up  all  this  miserable 
business  of  education  to  go  back  home 
and  be  with  Abby. 

Then,  as  he  finally  started  to  drop  off 
to  sleep,  he  thought  of  Hope  Townsend. 
Maybe  he  could  make  some  hay  with 
her  if  that  darn  Dan  would  let  him  get 
a  word  in  edgewise.  He  thought  how 
pretty  Hope  looked  with  her  brown 
curly  hair  with  reddish  glints  in  it.  She 
had  it  done  up  in  some  way  beyond  a 
man’s  understanding  on  the  back  of 
her  head,  but  he  just  bet  when  she  let 
it  down,  it  would  reach  clear  to  her 
Waist.  She  had  funny  little  crinkles 
around  her  eyes,  probably  because  she 
laughed  so  much,  for  she  certainly  did 
laugh  even  at  Dan’s  high-fallutin’  talk. 

Dreamily,  Jerry  wondered  what  made 
the  difference  between  a  homely  and  a 
pretty  girl.  He  concluded  that  he  didn’t 
know.  One  thing  he  was  sure  of,  Hope 
was  pretty.  Then,  a  little  guiltily,  his 
thoughts  turned  back  to  Abby.  But  he 
might  as  well  forget  her.  Bill  Haddock 
would  get  her  anyway,  even  if  Jerry 
were  home.  Let  him  have  her.  Abby 
was  not  the  only  girl  in  the  world. 
Maybe  some  time  when  he  got  to  be  a 
doctor  and  a  big  man,  he’d  go  back 
home  on  a  visit  and  he’d  show  Abby. 
Then  she’d  surely  look  at  him  and  be 
sorry.  With  that  comforting  thought, 
Jerry  went  to  sleep. 

At  the  Exeter  school  the  next  day, 
neither  Jerry  nor  Dan  had  any  time  to 
be  homesick.  Neither  boy  was  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  the  classes  or  compete 
with  the  other  ninety  boys  in  the  school. 
Some  of  them  had  been  there  for  a  year 
or  more  and  all  of  them  had  had  more 
preliminary  education.  But  Jerry’s  and 
Dan’s  worst  difficulty  was  their  clothes. 
Their  badly  fitting,  homespun  clothes 
were  out  of  keeping  with  the  well- 
dressed  boys  who  had  come  from  richer 
homes.  It  didn’t  take  the  other  boys 
long  to  notice  the  two  backwoodsmen 
who  had  just  arrived.  Here  was  fun!  A 
few  disdainfully  ignored  Jerry  and  Dan, 
but  most  of  them  began  to  sneer  and 
make  insulting  remarks  before  the 
classes  started. 

Perhaps  matters  would  not  have  been 
so  bad  and  most  of  the  boys  would  have 
become  friends  with  Jerry  and  Dan 
after  they  got  acquainted,  but  in  the 
group  there  was  a  big  bully  by  the 
name  of  John  Bean.  He  seemed  to  think 
of  more  mean  things  to  say  than  the 
others,  and  he  encouraged  the  other 
boys  to  make  Jerry  and  Dan  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Thus  began  a  situation  that 
lasted  for  several  days.  It  was  not 
helped  any  because  of  the  one  or  two 
teachers  who  were  impatient  because 


the  two  boys  were  poorly  prepared  and, 
therefore,  unable  quickly  to  get  hold  of 
a  subject  about  which  the#’  knew  little. 
To  add  to  their  troubles,  every  time 
Bean  and  the  others  started  picking  on 
them,  Dan  would  start  to  cry.  Then, 
delighted  at  his  success,  Bean  would 
start  yelling  while  the  others  joined  in: 

“Cry  baby!  Cry  baby!  Mother’s  little 
darling!  Come  here  and  I’ll  hold  your 
hand!” 

That  was  always  good  for  setting  the 
whole  group  off  into  hilarious  peals  of 
laughter.  So  far  as  Jerry  was  con¬ 
cerned,  he  had  had  enough.  Both  he  and 
Dan  had  been  the  butt  of  jokes  and 
sneers  from  the  well-dressed  little  aris¬ 
tocrats  who  continued  to  make  remarks 
about  their  clothes  and  backwoods 
ways.  Jerry  had  never  hated  anyone  in 
his  life,  not  even  Bill  Haddock,  as 
fiercely  as  he  hated  John  Bean,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  going  to 
do  something  about  it. 

The  opportunity  came  the  very  next 
day.  Many  of  the  boys,  including  Dan 
and  Jerry,  brought  their  mid-day  lunch 
from  their  boarding  places.  During  the 
noon  recess  on  this  warm  summer  day, 
Dan  and  Jerry  had  seated  themselves- 
on  a  board  laid  across  two  chunks  of 
wood  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  in  the 
schoolyard.  Bean  sneaked  up  back  of 
the  tree  and  reaching  quietly  around, 
shoved  one  of  the  chunks  out  from  un¬ 
der  the  end  of  the  board,  letting  the 
boys  fall  over  backwards.  They  were 
not  hurt,  but  their  lunch  fell  on  the 
ground,  and  some  of  the  other  boys  be¬ 
gan  to  laugh. 

Jerry  picked  himself  up,  while  Dan 
began  to  cry.  But  not  Jerry.  He  ran 
toward  Bean,  who  was  glorying  in  the 
apparent  admiration  of  the  other  boys. 
Grabbing  the  bully  by  the  shoulders, 
Jerry  jerked  him  violently  around,  and 
as  he  turned  Jerry’s  fist  crashed  into 
Bean’s  face.  He  fell,  but  before  Jerry 
could  pile  on  him,  came  up  fighting 
Both  boys  were  about  the  same  age  but 
Bean  was  much  heavier.  One  of  his  wild 
blows  struck  Jerry  a  glancing  blow  on 
the  side  of  the  face  with  enough  force 
to  stun  and  stop  him  for  a  moment — 
but  not  for  long.  His  hot  temper  had 
cooled  into  a  deadly  hate  of  the  other 
boy,  built  up  by  all  of  the  frustrations 
that  he  had  experienced  since  he  left 
home.  Almost  calmly,  he  watched  for 
an  opening,  while  Bean  continued  to 
come  at  him,  both  heavy  arms  flailing 
the  air,  and  occasionally  landing.  All  of 
Jerry’s  hard  work  as  a  farm  boy  now 
came  to  his  defense.  He  was  hard  as 
nails.  He  began  to  take  the  initiative, 
guarding  against  Bean’s  blows  as  well 
as  he  could,  but  willing  £o  take  punish¬ 
ment  in  order  to  give  it.  One  of  Bean’s 
blows  hit  Jerry’s  nose,  which  began  to 
spurt  blood. 

White-faced  and  scared,  Dan  had 
stopped  crying.  The  other  boys  had 
gathered  around,  silent  now,  and  a  little 
awed  by  the  very  apparent  venom  with 
which  both  boys  were  fighting.  Finally, 
Jerry  saw  his  opening  and  again  his 
fist  crashed  into  Bean’s  face,  knocking 
him  down.  Up  he  came  again,  this  time 
with  a  rock  in  his  hand.  He  threw  it  at 
Jerry,  but  he  was  a  little  off  balance 
so  it  missed  Jerry’s  head.  Before  Bean 
could  recover,  Jerry  was  on  him,  driv¬ 
ing  at  his  face,  his  chest,  just  anywhere, 
until  he  went  down  with  Jerry  on  top, 
still  mercilessly  lashing  at  that  hated 


face,  releasing  passions  that  he  didn’t 
even  know  he  possessed.  Now  Bean  had 
entirely  ceased  to  resist,  but  Jerry  per¬ 
sisted  until  he  was  yanked  to  his  feet 
by  the  heavy  hand  and  the  authorita¬ 
tive  voice  of  Master  Buckminster. 
Knowing  Bean  all  too  well,  the  school¬ 
master  stalked  away  without-a  word. 

The  fight  ended  the  troubles  with  the 
beys.  John -Bean  had  lost  his  leadership 
based  on  fear  rather  than  respect  or 
affection.  No  other  boy  ever  wanted  to 
do  anything  to  stir  up  that  wild  back¬ 
woodsman  from  Salisbury.  But  even 
though  the  boys  stopped  picking  on 
Jerry  and  Dan  after  that,  apparently 
it  had  some  ill  effect  on  Dan  and  his 
shyness  increased. 

Quick  to  notice  young  Webster’s  deep 
voice  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  Master  Buckminster  gave  him 
an  assignment  to  recite  a  part  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  There  was 
some  magic  quality  in  that  deep  voice 
•  coming  from  the  small,  slender  body 
with  those  dark,  flashing,  magnetic 
eyes  that  just  sent  the  chills  chasing 
up  and  down  a  fellow’s  back.  But  that 
night  in  their  room  when  Dan  recited 
it  for  Jerry  he  didn’t  do  so  well.  Finally, 
he  stopped,  sat  down,  and  put  his  head 
in  his  hands.  Surprised,  Jerry  said: 

“What’s  the  matter  with  ye  ?  Why  do 
ye  act  that  way?” 

“Because  I  keep  thinking  how  those 
boys  will  laugh  at  me  when  I  stand  up 


WHAT  HAS  GONE  BEFORE 

THE  first  installments  of  this  most 
interesting  story  tell  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures,  trials,  and  hopes  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  his  brothers  as  boys 
on  a  New  Hampshire  farm,  150 
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All  these  questions  and  more  are 
dramatized  and  made  real  and  alive 
as  only  Mr.  Eastman  knows  how  to 
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before  them  and  try  to  speak  my  piece. 
I  just  know  I’ll  forget  every  word  of  it.” 

“You  won’t  either.  Just  remember 
how  those  old  teamsters  liked  to  hear 
you  speak  back  home.”  Then  Jerry  con¬ 
cluded  a  little  wistfully,  “With  me,  now, 
of  course  I’d  forget  because  I  never 
could  learn  it  in  the  first  place.” 

Then  Jerry  left  Dan  to  his  troubles 
and  went  down  to  the  kitchen  looking 
for  Hope.  Not  any  too  well  prepared 
himself  in  his  studies,  Jerry  was  not 
improving  any  because  he  was  spend¬ 
ing  so  much  time  with  Hope.  Trouble 
was,  he  thought,  Hope’s  mother  was 
always  around  where  they  were,  but 
apparently  she  didn’t  object  to  the  boy 
and  girl  being  together  some.  Maybe  it 
was  because  Jerry  didn’t  hesitate  to 
help  with  the  kitchen  work.  In  fact,  the 
work  made  a  good  excuse  for  his  being 
there.  He  didn’t  feel  awkward  with 
Hope  and  she  didn’t  seem  to  notice  his 
rough  clothes.  As  he  saw  more  and 
more  of  her,  he  thought  less  and  less 
about  Abby. 

One  evening  Mrs.  Townsend  went  to 
the  neighbors  on  some  errand.  Dan  was 
struggling  with  his  lessons  upstairs  in 
their  room  where  Jerry  should  have 
been.  But  Jerry  found  himself  beside 
Hope  as  together  they  did  the  supper 
dishes. 

Girding  up  his  courage,  Jerry  put  his 
arm  around  the  girl  and  pulled  her  close 
to  his  side.  She  did  not  resist,  but  kept 
right  on  working  with  her  hands  in  the 
dishwater.  A  little  encouraged,  he  put 
his  left  hand  on  the  side  of  her  face, 
and  turning  her  head,  kissed  her  on  the 
mouth.  She  kissed  him  back  and  then, 
laughing,  put  her  wet,  soft,  soap-sudsy 


hands  on  his  face  and  shoved  him  away. 
They  turned  back  to  their  work,  but 
Jerry’s  heart  was  beating  fast  and  he 
thought,  She  liked  it!  She  liked  it!  And 
she’ll  do  it  again! 

When  Dan  and  Jerry  entered  the 
Preparatory  School  at  Exeter,  they  j 
were  placed  in  the  “dumb-bell  class” 
with  five  other  boys  and  set  to  study¬ 
ing  grammar,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
It  was  hard  going,  but  both  Dan  and 
Jerry  had  good  minds  and  Dan  worked 
hard.  Even  though  Jerry  wasted  some 
time  with  Hope,  he  soon  was  doing 
fairly  well  with  his  studies.  Dan  forged 
ahead  rapidly.  His  exceptional  memory 
made  some  of  the  work  easier  for  him. 
Still  suffering  from  the  ridicule  which 
he  and  Jerry  had  endured,  Dan  was  un¬ 
able  to  recite  his  lessons  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  other  boys,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  he  dreaded  the  thought  of  speaking 
a  piece  in  front  of  the  whole  school. 
But  finally,  under  the  gentle  urging  and 
encouragement  of  Master  Buckminster, 
he  faced  the  school  one  morning  at  as¬ 
sembly  to  recite  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  Alone,  or  with  Jerry,  and 
with  the  teamsters  at  home,  Dan  could 
almost  recite  the  Declaration  back¬ 
wards.  But  now  this  morning  at  Exeter, 
he  stood  and  began  the  first  words  of 
the  Declaration  before  the  teachers  and 
all  90  boys  of  the  school. 

“When,  in  the  course  of  human 
events,”  Dan  began,  “it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  po¬ 
litical  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  one  another,  and  to  assume, 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  sep¬ 
arate'  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God  en- 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation.” 

All  went  well  at  first.  Then,  horror  of 
horrors,  every  word  deserted  him.  He 
went  back  and  started  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  This  time,  he  only  got  through  the 
first  sentence.  His  whole  body  seemed 
to  be  burning.  Cold  sweat  ran  down  his 
sides  from  his  armpits.  His  throat  filled 
up.  Then  came  the  final  ignominy  when 
tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks.  He 
turned  and  fled.  Jerry  Tappan  jumped 
to  his  feet.  Forgetting  all  decorum, 
Jerry  growled  between  gritted  teeth,  in 
a  low  voice,  but  one  that  carried  to 
every  part  of  the  room: 

“I’ll  smash  the  face  of  the  first  man 
who  laughs.”  No  one  did. 

But  although  Dan  had  made  a  mess 
of  his  public  speaking,  he  continued  to 
forge  ahead  in  his  studies.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  group  of 
the  boys,  Master  Buckminster  said  to 
Dan: 

“You’re  doing  so  well  that  we  are 
promoting  you  to  a  higher  grade  and 
room.”  Then  with  a  little  smile,  the 
teacher  said  to  the  other  boys:  “Say 
goodbye  to  Webster.  He’s  leaving  you 
behind.” 

Coming  so  soon  after  Dan’s  fiasco  in 
trying  to  recite  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  his  promotion  immensely 
increased  his  confidence  and  after  that 
he  made  rapid  progress.  But  Jerry  was 
not  so  fortunate.  Although  he  had  a 
good  mind,  he  didn’t  study  as  hard  in 
the  boarding  place  because  he  gave  so 
much  time  and  thought  to  Hope  Town¬ 
send.  He  never  missed  an  opportunity 
to  be  with  her,  and  Mrs.  Townsend 
didn’t  seem  to  mind,  perhaps  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  Jerry  Tappan  was  a  smart  boy 
and  as  likely  as  anyone  to  make  a  good 
husband  for  her  daughter.  Hope,  too, 
seemed  interested  and  always  respond¬ 
ed  to  his  kisses  when  they  were  alone 
together.  But  Dan  remonstrated: 

“You  came  here  to  go  to  school,”  he 
told  Jerry,  “and  you’re  wasting  time 
with  that  girl.  You  know  how  much  it 
costs  to  go  to  school  and  how  hard 
money  is  to  come  by.” 

“It’s  my  money,”  Jerry  retorted  an¬ 
grily. 

“That’s  right,”  agreed  Dan  mildly, 
“but  Father  is^your  guardian,  and  you 
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know  how  anxious  he  is  to  have  both  of 
us  get  an  education.  He  would  feel  very 
badly  if  he  knew  you  were  wasting 
time.” 

Then  Dan  laughed.  “Besides,”  he 
added,  “you  have  been  moping  around 
for  a  year  or  .more  over  my  sister, 
Abby.  You  were  mad  if  she  just  hap¬ 
pened  to  look  twice  at  Bill  Haddock, 
and  you  were  heartbroken  because  you 
had  to  leave  her  to  come  to  school. 
Now,  take  a  good  look  at  yourself.  I  bet 
you  haven’t  given  Abby  a  thought  in 
two  weeks.” 

A  little  ashamed,  Jerry  answered.  “I 
guess  you’re  right,  Dan.  I  do  like  Hope, 
but  I  do  really  want  to  get  an  education 
and  be  a  doctor.  Besides,  I  wouldn’t  dis¬ 
appoint  your  father  for  anything.  I  owe 
him  too  much.  I  don’t  blame  you  for 
talking  about  Abby,  for  I  can  see  how  I 
seem  to  you,  like  a  very  light  and  in¬ 
consistent  fellow.  But,  Dan,  you  know 
and  I  know  that  Abby  never  had  any 
interest  in  me  except  as  a  sister.  She’s 
interested  in  Bill  Haddock.  Contrary  to 
what  you  may  believe,  I  am  sure  I  was 
in  love  with  Abby,  and  if  we  had  been 
older  and  if  I  had  finished  my  educa¬ 
tion,  I  would  have  married  her.  But  it 
was  hopeless.  Can’t  you  understand  that 
out  of  my  very  lonesomeness  for  Abby 
I  could  get  interested  in  another  nice 
girl  like  Hope  to  offset  the  pain  of  los¬ 
ing  Abby?” 

Dan  laughed  and  shook  his  head.  “No, 
I  can’t  understand  that  kind  of  reason¬ 
ing  but  maybe  it  helps  to  salve  your 
conscience.” 

Then  Jerry  smiled  a  little  shyly. 
“Where  girls  are  concerned,  I  guess  I’m 
just  like  a  -moth  around  a  candle.  I 
can’t  keep  away  from  them.” 

“That’s  right,”  -agreed  Dan,  “and  if 
you  don’t  watch  your  step,  you  may 
get  your  wings  singed.” 

After  that,  Jerry  did  much  better  in 
his  school  work,  but  he  still  couldn’t 
resist  the  temptation  to  slip  down  to 
the  kitchen  where  Hope  was  working 
and  steal  a  kiss  whenever  he  could 
catch  her  alone. 

Jerry’s  work  improved  well  enough 
so  that  he  was  promoted  soon  aftbr  Dan 
was.  Not  long  afterwards  came  the  end 
of  the  term  and  the  summer  recess.  Be¬ 
fore  the  boys  left  for  home,  Master 
Buckminster  told  them  both  that  they 
had  done  very  well  considering  that 
they  had  not  been  well  prepared  when 
they  came  to  the  school. 

But  much  to  Dan’s  disgust,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  it  was  just  as  hard  for 
Jerry  to  leave  Hope  Townsend  now  as 
it  had  been  for  him  to  leave  home  and 
Abby  in  the  spxing. 

“Fickle,”  he  said  to  Jerry.  “Fickle, 
just  plain  fickle!  You  don’t  know  what 

you  want.” 

\ 

But  Jerry  was  too  downcast  even  to 
make  any  retort.  He  was  also  wonder¬ 
ing  with  some  conscience  if  he  wasn’t 
fickle,  not  realizing  that  his  mobile 
feelings  were  due  to  his  youth  and  im¬ 
maturity.  He  wondered  how  he  could 
feel  so  lonesome  and  even  lovesick 
about  two  different  girls  in  just  a  few 
short  weeks. 

*  *  * 

Back  at  home,  Dan  and  Jerry  found 
the  men  busy  haying  again.  A  whole 
year  had  rolled  around  since  Dan  had 
sat  under  that  big  elm  tree  while  his 
father  had  talked  to  him  about  getting 
an  education.  This  summer,  Dan  felt  no 
more  enthusiasm  about  the  heavy,  hot 
job  of  haying  than  the  year  before. 
Jerry,  however,  liked  it.  It  was  good  to 
get  out  of  the  dull  atmosphere  of  the 
schoolroom  and  really  stretch  his 
muscles  again. 

All  too  soon  the  vacation  was  over, 
and  the  boys  went  back  to  Exeter  for 
the  fall  term.  This  time,  neither  Dan 
nor  Jerry  felt  so  bad  about  going. 
Again  Jerry  wondei'ed  what  kind  of  a 
fellow  he  really  was  for  now  he  didn’t 
mind  leaving  Abby  at  all.  He’d  even 
come  to  like  that  Bill  Haddock  some. 

\ 


Womanlike,  Abby  noticed  the  difference 
in  Jerry  and  didn’t  like  it.  She  cornered 
Dan  and  said  to  him: 

“Has  Jerry  got  a  girl  in  Exeter?” 

With  male  loyalty,  Dan  tried  to  avoid 
an  answer. 

“Daniel  Webster,  ydu  answer  me!” 

A  little  irritated  at  his  sister’s  insist¬ 
ence,  Dan  let  her  have  it. 

“Yes,  he  has  a  girl.”  And  for  extra 
measure,  he  added,  “A  darn  pretty  one, 
too!” 

“So  that’s  the  way  he  spends  his 
time  and  money.  I  might  have  knowed 
it,”  snapped  Abby.  But  when  she  was 
alone  with  Jerry,  instead  of  tackling 
him  about  his  new  girl,  she  was  espe¬ 
cially  nice  to  him,  finally  putting  her 
arms  around  his  neck  and  pulling  his 
face  down  to  kiss  him.  Surprised,  Jerry 
retired  in  some  disorder,  concluding  as 
some  millions  of  men  have  before  and 
since  that  there  never  was  any  figuring 
for  sure  what  a  woman  did  want.  But 
thinking  of  his  own  reaction  to  Abby’s 
kiss,  Jerry  was  pleased  that  it  made 
little  impression  on  him.  Hope’s  kisses 
were  sweeter  and  more  exciting. 

Back  in  Exeter,  their  school  work 
went  easier  and  better  for  both  of  the 
boys.  Jerry  soon  realized  that  even 
though  he  was  older,  he  nfever  could 
keep  up  with  Dan,  for  he  and  the  other 
boys,  as  well  as  the  teachers,  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  understand  that  young  Dan¬ 
iel  Webster  had  an  unusual  and  re¬ 
markable  mind  and  personality.  Jerry 
didn’t  even  want  to  keep  up  with  Dan, 
for  he  read  and  studied  all  the  time.  As 
for  himself,  he  would  try  to  do  fair 
school  work  but,  by  golly,  he  was  going 
to  have  some  fun  too  as  he  went  along, 
especially  when  he  had  a  pretty  girl  like 
Hope  Townsend  who  also  apparently 
believed  in  having  some  fun.  There  was 
something  to  life  besides  dusty  old 
school  books. 

But  the  even  tenor  of  the  boys’ 
school  life  that  fall  was  due  for  a  rude 
interruption.  Dan  got  a  retter  from  his 
mother,  Abigail,  stating  That  his  father 
had  come  to  the  sad  conclusion  that  he 
no  longer  could  afford  to  pay  Dan’s  ex¬ 
penses  at  Exeter,  so  he  had  been  forced 
to  make'  arrangements  for  private  tu¬ 
toring  with  Dr.  Samuel  Wood,  a  minis¬ 
ter  at  Boscawen,  to  give  Dan  what¬ 
ever  further  education  he  needed  for 
entering  Dartmouth  College. 

Furthermore,  Abigail  wrote,  “Your 
father  says  that  Jerry  had  better  come 
home  and  let  Dr.  Wood  prepare  him  for 
Dartmouth,  too.  As  Jerry  knows,  his 
father  left  him  a  little  money,  but  is  is 
scarcely  enough  to  pay  his  way  through 
college  so  it  is  necessary  to  save  it  now. 

It  will  be  a  lot  cheaper,”  she  wrote,  “for 
you  boys  to  tutor  with  Dr.  Wood  than  it 
will  be  for  you  to  stay  at  Exeter.” 
When  Dan  finished  reading  the  letter, 
he  said,  “Good!  I’ll  be  glad  to  be  home 
with  the  folks  again.” 

But  Jerry  said  nothing.  He  was 
thinking  of  Hope  and  wondering  how  he 
could  ever  leave  without  her.  So  he 
said  to  Dan: 

“I’m  not  going  back.  It’s  all  nonsense 
anyway.  We  just  nicely  got  started 
here  and  now  we  have  to  change.” 

Dan  grinned  at  him.  “What  you  real¬ 
ly  mean  is  that  you  are  just  nicely 
started  with  Hope  Townsend.  You’re  ► 
not  thinking  about  school  at  all.”  Dan 
looked  at  Jerry  with  his  piercing  eyes 
and  said: 

“Or  are  you  really  more  than  just 
started  with  Hope?  You’d  better  do  as 
Father  says.  I  thought  you  wanted  to 
be  a  doctor.  Are  you  going  to  let  this 
nonsense  over  a  girl  interfere  with 
that?  Why  don’t  you  get  wise  to  your¬ 
self  ?  It  won’t  be  a  month  after  you  get 
home  or  after  you  get  into  college  be¬ 
fore  you’ll  be  just  as  crazy  over  another 
girl.” 

Jerry’s  face  turned  red  and  he 
mumbled  something  under  his  breath, 
but  he  said  no  more  about  staying  at 
Exeter. 


★ 


^Working  together  siieeessfully 
ami  cooperatively  is  always  , 
foremost  In  our  thoughts  at 
Christ  mas  time.  But  the  true 
Spirit  of  Christmas  lies  in 
carrying  this  feeling  with 
us  and  acting  ou  it  consistently 
all  through  the  year  .  .  . 


METROPOLITAN  COOPERATIVE 
MILK  PRODUCERS'  BARGAINING 
AGENCY,  INC. 

Room  118  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse  2,  New  York 
Representing  79  Dairy  Farmer  Cooperatives 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  nywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Aanywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  evtra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


_ DAIRY  CATTLE _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
st.eins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. _ _ 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden.  Tuesday  at  Caledonia, 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


AYRSHIRES 

LONGEVITY— STRONG  UDDERS— 4%  milk  — 
all  this  and  more  with  Ayrshires.  Polled  or  hom¬ 
ed  bulls  available.  Write,  phone,  visit  Partridge 
Hill  Farm,  Bameveld,  New  York.  TW-6-2141. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers, 

write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 

get  more!  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Wing  Hall.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 
New  York. 

REGISTERED  ANGUS  BULL  18  months,  Bar- 

dolier  breeding.  Also  few  choice  steer  and  heifer 
calves.  Peter  Clarisse  &  Sons,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


_ HEREFORDS _ 

HEREFORDS,  THIS  IS  a  good  time  to  start  a 

profitable  beef  cattle  project.  Our  breeders  offer 
heifers,  cows  and  bulls  of  proven  bloodlines  at 
reasonable  prices.  Write  for  information  —  New 
York  Hereford  Breeders’  Assn.,  21  Wing  Hall, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


_ DAIRY  SUPPLIES _ 

DAIRY  SUPPLY  CATALOG.  The  most  complete 

Dairy  Catalog  issued.  Several  thousand  items. 
Practically  everything  but  the  cow.  Catalog  No. 
57A  mailed  on  request  to  dairy  farmers.  The 
Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


SWINE 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES;  weanling  boars 
and  gilts,  service  boars;  St.  Joseph’s  Abbey, 
Spencer,  Mass. 


SHEEP 

20  EWES  AND  ONE  RAM  $400.00.  Karl  War- 
now,  Marathon,  New  York. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 

excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under- 
wood,  Locke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3. 
SAMOYED  PUPPIES,  beautiful,  friendly,  love 
children;  excellent  watchdog.  AKC.  Leo  Pelton, 
Route  98,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

BASSETTS,  POINTERS  and  Coonhounds. 
Charles  Champion,  Holcomb,  New  York. _ 

MINIATURE  PINSCHER  PUPS.  A.  Granata, 
Kings  Park,  New  York. _ _ _ 

ORDER  REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  puppies 
now  for  Christmas  delivery.  Excellent  for  pets 
and  farm  cow  dogs.  Males  $20,  females  $18. 
Mrs.  Ira  Pegg,  Morris,  New  York.  _ 

CHRISTMAS  PUPPIES.  Registered  German  Shep- 

herd  puppies.  They  will  please  you.  $30.00.  Earl 
Tuttle,  Pine  Tavern  Farm  on  20A,  Leicester, 
N.  Y.  Phone  7827. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  ideal  Christmas 
gifts;  mother,  father  A-l  cow  dogs.  All  pups  so 
far  have  been  proven  very  good.  Males  $10.00, 
females  $7.00.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  53-W1. 


_ _ BABY  CHICKS _ 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 

available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun- 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar, 
Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611, _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS — Mount  Hope  Queens 
and  Fagan-Rapp  Linecross  Leghorns.  Also  first 
generation  Harco  Reds,  Harco  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  Sex-links  and  Lawton  White  Rocks.  Try 
our  Buff  Sex-links.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Crosses 
are  tops  for  meat.  Hatches  twice  weekly.  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  approved,  Pullorum-  typhoid  clean.  Meadow 
View  Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer.  Phone  Myrtle 
2-7504 — Greenwich,  New  York.  _ 

“ROCKS  OR  REDS,  no  Leghorns,’’  $4.75-100 
COD,  life  guarantee.  National  Chicks.  Phila- 
delphia  50.  Pa  _ _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers.  RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Phone  4-6336. 

KOSKINEN  IS  PRODUCING  Rapp  Linecross 
Leghorns  and  Harco  Orchards  Sex  links  available 
as  chicks  or  started  pullets.  We  raise  a  top 
quality  pullet  and  guarantee  satisfaction!  For 
additional  information,  contact  Koskinen  Poultry 
Farm  and  Hatchery,  Podunk  Road,  Trumansburg, 
New  York.  Phone  4341. 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America— White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets).  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  \veek. 
Sunnybrcok  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y,  Ph.  8-1611. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  December  20,  1958 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of 
poultry  meats.  There  is  always  a  good  market 
for  them — always  bring  highest  premium  prices. 
We  have  thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cock¬ 
erels — all  surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of 
age.  Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do 
not  crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow 
big  rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  mar¬ 
ket  in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty— 
easily  picked  —  economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets  Free  details 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio 


_ CHINCHILLA _ 

RAISE  CHINCHILLAS  as  a  profitable  sideline. 
Quality  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  (Not 
rabbits).  Warren  R.  Scarlet,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


_ _  EARTHWORMS 

EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop!  Inquire:  Oakhaven  5. 
Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


_ VETERINARY  SUPPLIES _ 

ATTENTION  FARMERS — Special  mastitis  oint¬ 
ment  (disposable  6CC  syringe  containing  pro¬ 
caine  penicillin  100,000  units,  dihydrostreptomycin 
100  MG,  10%  sulfamerazine  and  sulfathiazole. 
cobalt  sulfate  5MG,  in  sesame  oil  base.)  Doz. 
$4.50  prepaid.  Kensington  Veterinary  &  Poultry 
Supply,  Box  37,  Kensington.  Conn. 


_  AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH,  Ark.  Free 
Catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits  and  topcoats  with¬ 
out  one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  Yoti  can  make  up  to  $30.00  in  a  day 
even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  Stone- 
Field,  532  South  Throop  Street,  Dept.  H-926. 
Chicago  7,  Illinois. _ 

WANTED — BOY  13-17.  Helper- — companion.  Hav¬ 
ing  lost  parent,  wishing  good  home.  Florida. 
Board,  schooling,  $20  monthly.  Or,  transporta¬ 
tion,  board  and  $30  monthly  if  through  school. 
Send  picture  and  details.  Box  514-YO.  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

CARETAKER:  ELDERLY,  good  health,  sober 
and  responsible,  to  watch  building  and  grounds 
and  be  generally  useful  with  light  handiwork. 
Drivers  license  required  to  drive  small  children. 
Beautiful  room,  excellent  food,  life  time  job. 
Salary  open.  Write  Knollwood  School,  Elmsford, 
New  York.  Call  Lyric  2-7080. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  ELDERLY,  good  health,  unat¬ 
tached.  Wishes  to  make  nice  home  for  herself. 
Beautiful  apartment,  excellent  food.  Light  house¬ 
keeping  and  cooking.  No  children  to  care  for. 
Must  be  responsible,  trustworthy,  intelligent.  Life 
time  job.  Salary  open.  Write  H.  W.  Meidman, 
Elmsford,  New  York. 


_ FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B,  Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


SITUATION  WANTED _ 

YOUNG  FAMILY  MAN  wants  to  operate  dairy 
farm  of  30-50  head  on  shares.  Box  514-HD, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

TAKE  OVER  YOUR  AREA— agents,  dealers, 
farmers.  Make  $125  up  weekly  selling  nationally, 
advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer 
Concentrates.  No  investment.  Everything  free. 
Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  25.  Illinois. 
SELL  QUALITY  MINERAL  supplements  to 
farmers  in  your  county.  No  objections  to  hand¬ 
ling  non-conflicting  items.  Write  Meyer  Labora- 
tories,  Napoleon,  Ohio.  _ _ _ 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVE  wanted  for  old 
line  concern  manufacturing  farm  water  tanks, 
hog  feeders  and  waterers.  Box  30,  Sturgis,  Mich, 
YOUR  FARMING  EXPERIENCE  will  help  you 
supplement  your  winter  earnings,  and  increase 
your  financial  security.  Buy  well  known  Mineral 
Supplements  wholesale  or  dealers’  cost  and  sell 
farmers  in  your  county.  Excellent  repeat  busi¬ 
ness.  Write  for  Trial-Order  offer.  Box  514-FM, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


_ _ AUCTIONEERS _ 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  New  York. 
SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS,  transplants  and 
ornamentals.  Quality  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 
Free  price  list  and  planting  guide.  Flickingers’ 
Nursery,  Sagamore,  Pa. _ 

SAVE  MONEY.  Buy  Allen’s  hardy  northern 
grown  fruit  trees  including,  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  plums.  Best  money-making  varieties. 
Heavy  bearers.  Also  Everbearing  and  June  bear¬ 
ing  strawberries,  red  and  black  raspberries, 
blueberries,  grapes,  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens, 
shade  trees,  nut  trees  and  dwarf  fruit  trees. 
Everything  necessary  to  successfully  plant  your 
garden  or  farm.  Special  quantity  discounts.  Free 
catalog  contains  hundreds  of  nursery  bargains. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Write  today.  Allen’s 
Nurseries  and  Seed  House,  Box  120,  Geneva, 
Ohio. 


HONEY 

CLOVER  OR  BLACKBERRY  blossom,  10  lbs 
$3.75  postpaid.  Alda  Farm,  Richland,  New  York. 


_ PLANTS _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  All  newest  and  stand¬ 

ard  varieties.  Free  catalog.  Rexford  Sprout, 
Waverly,  New  York. 


_ MUSHROOMS _ 

MUSHROOMS  QUICKER,  easier,  cheaper.  Magic 
trays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxag. 
641  South  19th,  Newark  3,  N.  J. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 

CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION:  Frost-Elf  pure 
maple  syrup  mailed  direct  from  our  plant.  Write 
for  complete  price  list.  Maple  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  Assoc.,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


TARPAULINS 


CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  —  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
witn  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5.04;  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory, 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  time 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con¬ 
veyor  wil;  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company.  Inc.. 
Wayzata.  Minnesota. 

REPAIR  PARTS  FOR  WOOD  tile  and  concrete 
silos.  5  types  of  new  silos.  Also  used  wood  silos. 
Trade-ins  accepted.  Silo-Matic  unloaders.  Even- 
Flo  distributors.  W.  J.  Walker,  RD#2,  Norwich, 
New  York, _ z  z  z  z 

SILOS.  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy.  F.D.  #2.  Norwich,  New  fork. 


_ HAY  AND  OATS _ 

FOR  SALE.  HAY,  first  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa-timothy  mixed  feeding  hay;  mulch  hay; 
wheat  straw;  ear  com.  James  Kelly,  137  E. 
Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y  Phone  HO-92885. 
ALFALFA  TREFOIL,  mixed  hay  —  top  quality 
guaranteed.  Delivered  by  truckload.  Bates 
Russel,  East  Durham,  N.  Y.  Phone  Freehold 
7391. 

WANTED  —  ALFALFA,  CLOVER,  clover  and 
timothy.  S.  A,  Rauch,  New  Hope.  Penna, _ 

HAY  FOR  SALE,  delivered.  Arthur  Emerich  & 
Sons,  Ballston  Lake,  R.  D.  No.  1,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Schenectady  Express  9-1142. 


REAL  ESTATE 

STROUT  CATALOG.  Mailed  free!  3,267  bargains 
36  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms,  homes,  busi¬ 
nesses.  World’s  largest!  58  years  service.  Strout 
Realty.  251-R  4th  Ave..  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  btorth  Dakota  improved  farms. 
Courtney  Real  festate  Service,  Oakes.  North 
Dakota. 

LARGE  SELECTION  FARMS  —  New  York,' 

Pennsylvania.  Bare  or  stock  and  equipment. 
O’Connor  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  York. 
FOR  SALE:  35  acre  mature  apple  orchard  — 
fully  equipped,  surplus  water,  desirable  varieties, 
attractively  priced.  M.  S.  Carpenter,  Mexico, 
N.  Y. 

70  ACRES,  ORLEANS  COUNTY.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  30  fruit,  good  varieties,  17  years  old.  Rest 
tillable.  Large  water  supply.  Gambrel  roof,  base¬ 
ment  bam.  garage,  house.  One  mile  from  village. 
Geert  Amerika,  Taylor  Road,  Holley,  New  York. 
70  ACRE  APPLE  ORCHARD  for  rent.  Reason¬ 
able  terms  accepted.  Approximately  2500  trees. 
Owner.  A.  Tomson,  RD  No.  2,  Middletown,  New 
York. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Jan.  3  Issue . . .Closes  Dec  18 

Jan.  17  Issue . Closes  Jan.  1 

Feb.  7  Issue . Closes  Jan.  22 

Feb.  21  Issue . Closes  Feb.  5 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean- 

ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  anc 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms. 
Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BUY  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  Surplus.  Wholesale 

prices!  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Box  22E54. 
Thomasville,  Penna. 

PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS,  silo  unloaders.  Used 

cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  available 
R.  H.  Merrill,  Waverly,  New  York. 

P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard  packeo 

and  frozen  silage.  Saves  time  and  labor.  Large 
capacity.  A  boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15 
minutes.  30  days  free  trial.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Also  auger  bunk  feeders.  Write  to  - 
P  &  D  Sales  Co.,  Plainfield  22,  Illinois. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  urn 
loaders  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  For  further 
details  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co.,  Plainfield,  Ill. 

SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be¬ 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe.  De- 
Pere  49,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE:  OIL  burning  3’x8’  sugaring  outfit 
complete  with  necessary  equipment  for  350  buck¬ 
ets.  Daniel  K.  Korngiebel,  Cuttingsville,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Phone  4-4. 

STUCCO  CHEAPLY,  YOURSELF,  New  inexpen¬ 
sive  nand  machine  gives  many  beautiful  custom 
effects.  Very  fast  very  easy.  Anyone,  even  a 
child  can  do  a  professional  job.  Cover  block, 
brick,  old  stucco,  etc.,  inside  and  outside  walls 
with  rich,  colorful  textures,  permanently,  for  as 
little  as  two  cents  (2*)  a  square  foot!  What  you 
can  save  on  basement  gameroom  alone  will  pay 
for  several  machines.  Just  the  word  “details” 
will  bring  full  information  and  pictures.  Write; 
“ Armorcrete’ ’ ,  Dept.  3,  Orefield,  Penna. 

WANTED:  FRONT  END  loader,  also  air  com¬ 
pressor,  wagon  drill  and  jack  hammer.  Mechani¬ 
cal  condition  immaterial.  Have  oil  space  heaters, 
will  heat  5  room  house,  $14.00  J.  R.  Nelson, 
Croton.  New  York.  CR-1-8990. 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  Charger  will  not  short 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Need  no  insulators  on 
wood  post.  Money  refunded  in  20  days  if  not  all 
we  claim.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two  year 
guarantee.  $29.50  postpaid.  Also  COD.  Write 
Smith  Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  A  A,  Owosso,  Michigan. 

BUY  DIRECT  NOW  from  U.  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps,  trucks, 
tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  “Depot  List 
and  Procedure”  $1.00.  Brody.  Box  8- A  A,  Sunny- 
side  4,  New  York. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

$4,000.00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL. 
Uncirculated  Dollars  1804—1839.  1893-S,  1895-P, 
1903-0  pay  $100.00-$5,000.00.  Certain  Dates  — 
Lincoln  Cents  before  1932 — $125.00;  Flying 
Eagle  Cents— $500.00;  Indian  Cents — $175.00; 
dimes  before  1943 — -$2,000.00:  quarters  before 
1924 — $1,500.00;  half  dollars  before  1929  — 
$3,000.00;  2*  pieces — $125.00;  3*  pieces — $150.00; 
half  dimes — $1,500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth 
$10.00-$1,000  00.  Canadian  Coins — -1921 — 5*  silver 
—$100.00.  1875  quarters— $100.00.  1921—50*  - 
$750.00.  Wanted — 20*  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy¬ 
ing-selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin 
information — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation 
(K-217-C),  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

SNOWSHOES  —  FINEST  HANDMADE  quality, 

$15.00— $25.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  circular 
free.  Anderson  &  Sons,  Cumberland  Ctr.,  Maine 


“The  pulling  power  of  my  advertisement  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  Subscribers’  Exchange  Page  was 
beyond  belief  and  the  commodity  was  sold  at  mice.” 
— C.  E.  Wilbur,  King  Ferry,  New  York. 

ADVERTISE  your  product  to  an  audience  of  more 
than  227,000  prospects  at  the  low-rate  of  15c  per  word 
in  the  classified  columns  of  American  Agriculturist. 

Use  This  Handy  Blank  for  Your  Classified  Ad 

American  Agriculturist, 

Advertising  Department, 

P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  insert  my  classified  advertisement  (copy  below)  in  •••••••• ••«•••••••••  issues,  starting 

with  the  . .  issue: 

TO  COUNT  WORDS:  See  upper  left  hand  corner  of  Subscribers'  Exchange  Page. 


Name 

Address  For  Accuracy,  Please  Print 

I  enclose  $ .  for...-. . words  at  15c  a  word  for  each  time  the  ad  is  to  run. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  20,  1958 


IT  (757) 


CATTLEMEN’S  SHORT 
COURSE  JAN.  26-30 

CATTLE  feeding,  feed  production, 
handling  and  processing  of  feeds, 
marketing  slaughter  and  breeding 
cattle,  the  “steer  of  tomorrow,”  slaugh¬ 
ter  cattle  grading  clinic,  fitting,  show¬ 
ing  and  appraisal,  commercial  producer 
sessions,  and  meetings  with  the  national 
breed  association  representatives,  will 
highlight  the  eighth  annual  Beef,  Cattle¬ 
men’s  Short  Course  which  will  be  held 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the 
week  of  January  26. 

The  last  two  days  of  the  Short  Course 
will  again  feature  discussions,  demon¬ 
strations  and  practice  on  getting  cat¬ 
tle  ready  for  shows  and  sales  plus  spe¬ 
cial  sessions  for  commercial  producers. 

Both  purebred  and  commercial  pro¬ 
ducers  were  considered  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  program.  Anyone  interested 
in  beef  production,  whether  experienced 
or  beginner,  purebred  breeder  or  a 
commercial  producer  should  find  the 
program  worthwhile. 

The  Short  Course  is  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  at 
Cornell  University  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  beef  breed  associations.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  instruction  staff  will  include 
more  than  30  persons  from  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell,  breeders,  as¬ 
sociation  representatives,  processors, 
retailers,  and  livestock  marketing  per¬ 
sonnel. 

For  application  forms,  programs  or 
other  details,  get  in  touch  with  your 
county  agricultural  agent  or  write  to 
M.  D.  Lacy,  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


TWO  BEAUTIFUL  SxlO  oilcolor  portraits  frorr 
any  photograph  or  negative  (returned)  SI  0< 
Pr.rtraitco  AAG7S0  Sweetwater  Texas _ 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  Roll  developed,  8 
mmbo  prints  25c  12-350  »me  day  service 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service.  Bo> 
229  Dept.  B.  Lyons  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


NEW  RUG — GARMENT  WOOLS.  50C,  $1.00  lb. 
Also  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50  yd.,  60”  wide.  Samples 

25 t.  Rug-ery,  Gilmanton,  N.  H. _ 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating  oT 
tails  free  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  22.  Calif. _ 

LET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  tot 

you  Cosmetics,  extracts,  nousehold  supplies 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkir  5.  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y 

IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS  made  spe 
cifically  for  tatting.  Full  10V>”  size,  white  only 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid  Excellent  value.  E.  &  S. 
Sales  Dept  A  P  O  Bo>  417  New  Haven  Conn 

MEN’S  BRIEFS  AND  i’EE  shirts.  Dacron  rein 
forced  collars,  combed  yarn,  processed  minimum 
shrinkage,  white.  Small,  medium,  targe,  extra 
large.  Mixed  sizes  in  either.  $6.95  dozen.  Post 
paid  Check  or  money  order  E  Mathers 

Stafford,  N  Y  _ _ . 

CHURCH  GROUPS.  CLUBS,  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 
money  easily.  Sell  nandloomed  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  used  exclusively.  Investment  not  required 
Josephine  Gareau  Route  7,  Sevierville.  Tenn. 


DON’T  GET  MARRIED  until  you  buy  wedding 
invitations.  Write  Box  1235  Printer,  Erie,  Pa. 
Send  copy  and  $6.00  for  50;  $10  00  for  100. _ 


NAME  CHARM  BRACELETS!  Your  name  in 
gleaming  Eloxal.  hung  from  chain.  Looks  like 
gold.  Guaranteed  2  years  against  tarnish!  Made 
to  order  in  Switzerland.  Allow  21  days.  Print 
name  desired,  send  with  only  $1,89.  Postpaid  — 
duty  free.  Hammond,  Box  81.  Masonville,  N.  J. 
BARGAIN  BOXES — 1-50  items  $1.00.  500  post¬ 
age  Adults-children.  State  choice.  Full  value. 
Hobbies,  303,  Haines  Falls,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 

RUBBER  STAMP — UP  TO  3  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature  Champlain  Industries  Grand  Isle  l 
Vermont _ 

"BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  $1.00  year.  20c 

copy  Log  Cabin  Life.  Old  Forgp  16  N.  Y. _ 

CLIPPER  BLADES  SHARPENED.  24  hour 

service  12  years  experience.  Every  set  tested. 
Mail  blades  and  $1.00  per  set.  New  blades,  new 
clippers.  Clippers  repaired.  Lawrence  B.  DuMond. 

Walton,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ 

DON’T  FEED  SPARROWS.  Make  your  own  .trap 
and  catth  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy  Vail. 
La  Grange  42.  Indiana. _ . _ _ _ _ 

LIGHTNING  ROD  SERVICE.  Designed  for  you. 
Underwriters  Laboratories  approved.  Free  in¬ 
spection.  Free  survey  and  estimates.  Morse- 
Collins,  Inc.,  148-H  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca, 
N  Y.  Phone  4-0445.  _ _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS,  3  LINES,  name  and  address, 
$1.00.  Circular  free.  Henry  Kiewiet.  2025  Barney 
Road,  Kalamazoo.  Michigan. _ _ 

LEARN  OLD  TIME  fiddle  playing  quickly,  eas¬ 
ily.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle, 
Mt.  Marion  17  N.  Y. 


TOP  FAT,  MILK  GUERNSEY  SIRE  SUMMARIES 

Fat  Leaders  in  Sire  Summaries  305-2x  M.E. 


No.  No.  Milk  %  Fat  Classification 

Tested  Rec.  No.  Av. 

Daus.  Daus.  Cl. 


Fritzlyn  Jeanette’s  Flash 

10 

12 

12782 

5.1 

651 

18 

86.8 

B.H.H.  Valor’s  Majesty 

14 

33 

11913 

5.4 

643 

17 

82.9 

Ideal’s  Superior 

23 

31 

12164 

5.3 

641 

2 

82.5 

Nyala  Ermine’s  Bonanza 

11 

12 

12259 

5.1 

621 

10 

87.5 

Commander  of  Mercer 

15 

25 

11763 

5.3 

618 

Ideal’s  Netoria’s  King 

12 

12 

10297 

6.0 

614 

Sterlingold  Lord  Lydon 

10 

22 

12228 

5.0 

607 

12 

83.3 

Yellow  Creek  Jewel  Supreme 

22 

37 

11257 

5.4 

607 

18 

85.8 

Ideal’s  Standbest 

41 

53 

11465 

5.2 

601 

3 

84.2 

Happy  holme  Western  King 

14 

20 

10940 

5.5 

599 

5 

88.5 

Milk  Leaders  in  Sire  Summaries  305-2x-M.E. 

Fritzlyn  Jeanette’s  Flash 

10 

12 

12782 

5.1 

651 

18 

86.8 

Mt.  Ephraim’s  Actor’s  Merit 

10 

11 

12260 

4.7 

582 

13 

82.1 

Nyala  Ermine’s  Bonanza 

11 

12 

12259 

5.1 

621 

10 

87.5 

Charlescote  Broadcaster 

23 

39 

12257 

4.7 

582 

5 

78.5 

Sterlingold  Lord  Lydon 

10 

22 

12228 

5.0 

607 

12 

83.3 

Ideal’s  Beacon 

118 

192 

12165 

4.8 

583 

11 

83.0 

Ideal’s  Superior 

23 

31 

12164 

5.3 

641 

2 

82.5 

Langmeadow  Magar 

11 

15 

12104 

4.8 

581 

17 

84.9 

B.H.H.  Valor’s  Majesty 

14 

33 

11913 

5.4 

643 

17 

82.9 

Charm  of  Rose  Hill 

13 

34 

11823 

5.0 

596 

12 

83.9 

BEST  MARKET  LAW 
IS  SUPPLY,  DEMAND 

“The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
still  the  best  way  of  moving  livestock 
to  market.”  These  were  the  opening  re¬ 
marks  of  Raymond  V.  Hemming,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Empire  Livestock 
Marketing  Cooperative,  at  the  34th  an¬ 
nual  banquet  of  the  Western  New  York 
Lamb  Feeders  Committee  at  Batavia 
in  November. 


COWS  NEED  A 

DRY  PERIOD 

F  DAIRY  cows  are  not  allowed  a 
“dry  period”  between  one  lactation 
and  the  next,  milk  production  usually 
drops  15  to  25  percent  during  the  next 
lactation,  according  to  Extension  Dairy¬ 
man  Floyd  Arnold  of  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege.  The  length  of  the  dry  period  de¬ 
pends,  he  says,  upon  the  productivity  of 
the  cow,  and  her  condition  at  the  end 
of  the  lactation. 


This 

2 -way 
action 

keeps  teat  OPEN 
...speeds  HEALING 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 


Dr  Naylors 

U MEVtCATEV 

Teat  Vilafors 


for  prolonged  antiseptic  action  —  directly 
trouble. 

t  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  write: 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 
Large  pkg. (45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50^ 


teat 


jAfon 


SS&kS 


World  Record  Growth  With 

LANDRACE 


The  market  man  quoted  statistics 
from  a  USDA  report  which  shows  that 
sheep  numbers  in  the  U.S.  will  increase 
by  about  two  million  head  on  January 
1,  1959  from  January  1958.  Prices,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  should  be  about 
the  same  as  1958. 

Hemming  urged  the  130  sheepm  n 
and  others  present  from  10  counties  to 
become  more  familiar  with  grades.  He 
showed  charts  concerning  cutout  car¬ 
cass  values  to  illustrate  grade  impor¬ 
tance.  He  cited  consumption  figures 
which  find  the  average  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  lamb  slightly  over  4  lbs. 
per  person  in  the  U.  S.  Some  states  are 
much  higher.  “Massachusetts  consumes 
over  12  lbs.  of  lamb  per  person,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

Hemming  concluded  with  a  statement 
from  Empire’s  manager  of  markets, 
Robert  Rector,  in  which  he  urged  pool¬ 
ing  of  buying  and  selling  of  lambs  by 
area  feeders  to  take  advantage  of  vol¬ 
ume  buying  and  controlled  selling.  In 
this  way  advantages  of  integration 
could  be  accomplished  without  loss  of 
freedom. 

—  A.  a.  — 


Good  cows,  he  says,  require  6  to  8 
weeks  to  restore  the  mineral  content  of 
their  bodies,  to  lay  on  some  flesh,  and 
allow  time  for  the  milk-making  tissues 
to  build  back  up. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston- 


World  Record  56-day  Litter,  1222 
lbs.  World  Record  Ton  Litter,  85 
days.  Highest  Average  Rate  of 
Gain  of  all  breeds  in  Ohio  Swine 
Evaluation  Station. 

For  Sample  Copy  of 
Landrace  Magazine,  write 

AMERICAN  LANDRACE  ASS’N.,  INC. 

Box  29  Noblesville,  Ind. 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 


NIGHT  EIGHTS  DO 
NOTHING  FOR  DAIRY 
COWS 

The  practice  of  providing  artificial 
lighting  for  chickens  so  they  will  lay 
more  eggs  has  no  effect  on  dairy  cows 
from  the  standpoint  of  milk  production 
or  feed  consumption,  according  to  ac¬ 
tual  tests  conducted  by  the  Colorado 
State  University  Experiment  Station. 
In  the  Colorado  experiments,  two  cor¬ 
rals  were  used,  each  containing  17  Hol¬ 
stein  cows.  Lights  were  installed  in  the 
loafing  shed  and  the  feeding  area  of 
one  corral.  The  lights  were  turned  on 
at  6  p.m.,  off  at  midnight,  on  again  at 
4  a.m.,  and  off  at  7  a.m.  The  other  cor¬ 
ral  was  left  dark  all  night. 

A  mixture  of  corn  and  alfalfa  silage 
was  fed  every  day  at  5  p.m.,  and  alfalfa 
hay  was  always  available.  A  daily  rec¬ 
ord  of  milk  production  was  kept. 

Both  groups  of  cows  received  the 
same  amount  of  silage  and  they  ate  it 
in  the  same  length  of  time.  The  re¬ 
sults  showed  no  difference  in  either 
milk  production  or  feed  consumption. 


CHAMPION-BERGER 

ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

Throws  Snow  50  to  70  Feet 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Any¬ 
one  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


COMPLETE  INCOME  TAX  SERVICE 

Federal  Individual  Return  prepared  for  $10.00.  State  Return  $5.00. 
Farm  Returns  Prepared  —  write  for  free  estimate.  AH  information 
necessary  for  filing  returns  can  be  obtained  through  the  mail  on  our 
convenient  one  page  information  sheet. 

Tell  us  your  needs  and  we  will  send  you  urther  details  at  no 
obligation  to  you. 

Rurlingamc,  Field,  Pierce  &  Rrowite,  Inc. 

45  West  45th  Street,  N.Y.  36,  N.Y.  Judson  2-1948  Established  in  1914 
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CHEER 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


CHRISTMAS 


HE  CHRISTMAS 
season  calls  for  plen¬ 
ty  of  cookies  and  can¬ 
dies  tucked  away  for 
those  unexpected 
guests  and  gay  holi¬ 
day  gatherings.  Don’t  delay  another 
minute  to  start  making  your  supply! 
Gaily  wrapped  candy,  cookies,  fruit 
cake,  and  Christmas  breads  make  wel¬ 
come  and  thoughtful  gifts,  too;  they’re 
such  a  nice  way  to  say  “Mgrry  Christ¬ 
mas.” 

For  gifts  of  your  homemade  special¬ 
ties,  choose  attractive  metal  or  wooden 
boxes.  Line  them  with  transparent 
plastic  household  wrap  (Saran),  fill, 
cover  with  more  wrap,  pressing  its 
down  over  the  side,  and  then  cover 
boxes.  Loaves  of  fruit  cake  may  be 
wrapped  separately,  but  I  like  to  wrap 
one  or  two  slices  in  the  clear  wrap  and 
tuck  them  in  with  the  cookies.  Cookies 
or  candies  may  be  arranged  on  “gift 
plates”  and  covered  with  the  wrap; 
and  fruit  cakes  and  holiday  puddings 
may  be  baked,  wrapped  and  presented 
right  in  the  gift  container. 

Here  are  a  few  favorite  recipes  to 
start  off  your  candy  and  cookie  supply. 
Be  sure  to  let  the  children  have  a  part 
in  some  of  the  preparation,  and  surely 
in  decorating  the  cookies. 

"NO  COOK"  FONDANT 

y3  cup  soft  butter 

l/4  cup  white  corn  sirup 

1/2  teaspoon  salt 
2  teaspoons  vanilla 
1  egg  white 

About  1  pound  confectioners’ 
sugar,  sifted 

Blend  butter,  sirup,  salt,  and  vanilla. 
Add  the  egg  white.  Add  sugar  all  at 
once,  mixing  first  with  a  spoon  and 
then  with  the  hands.  Turn  onto  a  board 
sprinkled  with  confectioners’  sugar  and 
knead  until  the  mixture  is  well  blended, 
smooth,  and  can  be  easily  handled 
without  sticking.  Makes  about  1 y2 
pounds. 

You  may  vary  the  flavor  with  al¬ 
mond,  lemon,  orange,  peppermint  ex¬ 
tract,  instant  coffee  powder,  shredded 
coconut,  and  nuts,  and  also  vary  the 
color  by  using  different  food  colors.  For 
decorations,  use  bits  of  nuts,  candied 
fruits,  silver  shot,  colored  sugars, 
maraschino  cherries,  bits  of  gumdrops, 
chocolate  sprills,  etc.  Here  are  a  few 
suggestions/  you  will  think  of  others. 

Stuffed  Dates.  Open  pitted  dates 
carefully  and  fill  each  with  a  piece  of 
the  fondant  rolled  to  fit  the  date.  Top 
each  with  a  pecan  or  half  of  large  wal¬ 
nut  and  roll  filled  dates  in  granulated 
sugar. 

Nut  or  Cherry  Balls.  Roll  fondant  in 
1  inch  balls  and  place  on  top  of  each 
ball  a  whole  nut  or  half  a  green  or  red 
candied  cherry.  Or,  mix  some  chopped 
nuts  with  a  portion  of  the  fondant, 
form  into  balls  and  roll  in  colored  can¬ 
dies  or  chocolate  sprills. 

Chocolate  Nut  Roll.  Combine  1  cup  of 
the  fondant  with  1  square  melted 
chocolate  and  y2  cup  chopped  nuts,  and 
knead  well.  Form  into  a  long  roll  about 
1%-inch  thick.  Chill  and  cut  into  slices. 
If  you  wish,  roll  the  whole  roll  in  more 
chopped  nuts  before  slicing. 

FRUIT  BALLS 


1  to  2  tablespoons  grated  orange  rind, 
mix  well  and  shape  the  mixture  into 
balls.  It  may  be  necessary  to  use  a 
small  amount  of  liquid  to  hold  the  fruit 
paste  together  for  rolling.  Fruit  juice, 
honey,  or  peanut  butter  may  be  used. 
Add  x/2  cup  chopped  nuts,  if  desired. 

Roll  balls  in  any  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  confectioners’  sugar,  shredded 
coconut,  graham  cracker  or  cornflake 
crumbs,  finely  chopped  nuts.  Instead 
of  balls,  you  may  press  the  mixture  y2- 
inch  thick  in  a  shallow  pan,  chill,  and 
cut  in  small  squares  or  diamonds. 
Makes  about  iy2  to  2  pounds. 

CHRISTMAS  FUDGE 

%  cup  evaporated  milk 
%  cup  water 
3  cups  sugar 
%  teaspoon  salt 
3  tablespoons  butter 
l</2  teaspoons  vanilla  extract 
3/4  eup  marshmallow  creme 
Vi  cup  chopped  red  and  green 
candied  cherries 

Combine  milk,  water,  sugar,  salt,  and 
butter  and  mix  thoroughly.  Heat  to 
boiling  over  moderate  heat.  Cook  to 
soft  ball  stage  (236°),  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Maintain  a  full  rolling  boil 
throughout.  Remove  from  heat.  Cool  at 
room  temperature,  without  stirring, 
until  lukewarm  (110°).  Add  vanilla  and 
beat  until  mixture  snaps  and  holds  its 
shape.  Add  marshmallow  creme  and 
cherries  and  beat  again  until  mixture 
loses  its  gloss  and  is  very  stiff.  Quick¬ 
ly  spread  in  buttered  8-inch  square  pan. 
Cut  in  small  pieces  when  cool.  Makes 
about  1  y4  pounds.  You  may  use  can¬ 
died  fruit  in  place  of  cherries. 

For  Maple  Black  Walnut  Fudge,  use 
y2  to  1  teaspoon  maple  extract  and  % 
cup  black  walnuts  in  plape  of  vanilla 
and  candied  fruit. 

UNCOOKED  PEANUT  BUTTER  CANDY 

Vi  cup  crunchy  peanut  butter 
1  cup  dry  skim  milk 
Vi  cup  molasses 

Combine  peanut  butter  and  dry  milk. 
Add  molasses  and  mix  well.  Turn  onto 
waxed  paper,  sprinkled  with  powdered 
milk  and  knead  lightly.  Pat  *4 -inch 
thick  and  cut  in  y2- inch  squares.  Set 
in  refrigerator  overnight  to  harden  and 
then  cut  apart.  If  sticky,  dust  squares 
with  powdered  milk.  Honey  may  be 
used  in  place  of  molasses,  if  desired. 
Or,  use  y2  cup  light  or  dark  corn  sirup 
and  %  cup  confectioners’  sugar  in  place 
of  the  molasses.  For  chocolate  flavor, 
add  y2  cup  cocoa  with  the  dry  milk. 

MARSHMALLOW  CRISPY  TREATS 

V4  cup  butter 

Vz  pound  marshmallows  (32  large 
or  5  y2  cups  miniatures) 

5  cups  Rice  Krispies 

Melt  butter  in  large  saucepan.  Add 
marshmallows  and  cook  over  low  heat, 
stirring  constantly,  until  marshmallows 
are  melted  and  mixture  is  well  blended. 
Remove  from  heat  and  add  Rice  Kris¬ 
pies  and  stir  until  well  coated.  Use  in 
any  of  the  following  ways: 

(1) , Press  into  buttered  13x9-inch 
pan  and  cut  into  24  squares. 

(2)  Shape  warm  mixture  into  balls 
and  roll  in  coconut. 

(3)  Melt  2  squares  chocolate  with 


marshmallows  or  add  %  cup  cocoa  be¬ 
fore  adding  Krispies. 

(4)  For  variety,  add  raisins,  chopped 
nuts,  dates,  candied  cherries,  crushed 
stick  candy  or  chocolate  chips  to  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  Krispies. 

Note:  2  cups  (1  pint  jar)  marsh¬ 
mallow  creme  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  marshmallows.  Cook  over  low  heat 
for  5  minutes,  stirring  constantly. 

The  following  recipe  for  Rock’s 
Rocks  was  given  to  me  by  my  friend, 
Mrs.  Maysie  Smith  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It 
was  developed  by  her  husband,  a  ge¬ 
ologist  (nicknamed  “Rock”  —  hence 
Rock’s  Rocks),  from  a  recipe  for  Rocks 
in  a  cookbook  published  in  1917,  en¬ 
titled  “A  Thousand  Ways  to  Please  a 
Husband,”  which  he  gave  to  his  wife 
when  they  were  first  married: 

ROCK'S  ROCKS 

1  Vi  cups  shortening 

31/2  cups  honey 

4  teaspoons  vanilla 
3  eggs 

5  cups  all  purpose  flour 
2  teaspoons  salt 

,  2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

2  teaspoons  baking  soda 

6  teaspoons  cinnamon 

l/i  teaspoons  nutmeg 

2  teaspoons  allspice 
Vi  teaspoon  cloves 
2  cups  seedless  raisins 
2  cups  coarsely  chopped  nuts 

Cream  shortening,  add  honey,  and 
blend  well.  Add  vanilla.  Beat  in  the 
eggs,  one  at  a  time.  Sift  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  spices,  and  add  to  the  honey 
mixture.  Mix  well.  Fold  in  the  raisins 


With  an  inexpensive  set 
of  cookie  cutters  and  a 
supply  of  colored  candies, 
sugars,  etc.,  you  can  create 
a  fascinating  array  of 
Christmas  cookies. 

— Photo:  Swansdown  Cake  Mix 


These  Marshmallow  Crispy 
Treats  are  easy  to  make 
and  oh,  so  good! 

— Photo:  Cereal  Institute 


and  nuts.  Spread  one  half  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  a  well  buttered  (for  flavor) 
and  floured  jelly  roll  pan  (about  10x15 
inches).  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°)  about  25  minutes  or  until  center 
springs  back  when  touched  lightly  with 
the  finger. 

Remove  from  oven  and  cool  just 
slightly.  Cut  as  desired  into  bars  or 
squares  or  diamonds.  One  half  of  the 
pan  will  cut  32  bars  about  2  y2  inches 
by  1  inch,  and  the  other  half  will  cut 
12  to  16  2% -inch  squares.  When  cool, 
they  may  be  sugared  by  shaking  a  few 
at  a  time  in  a  bag  with  confectioners’ 
sugar. 

Use  the  remainder  of  the  cookie 
dough  for  dr£p  cookies.  Drop  by  tea- 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 

OLD  HOUSE  AT  CHRISTMAS 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

Christmas  comes  easily  to  this  old  house. 
It  wears  green  garlands  with  familiar 
grace. 

Even  its  scars  have  lent  it  dignity. 

Like  well-loved  lines  upon  an  aging  face. 

Again  the  tree  spreads  magic  through  the 
rooms! 

The  stairway  brings  down  children  on  tip 
toe 

To  peek  at  stockings  in  the  Christmas 
dawn. 

As  other  children  did  long  years  ago. 

An  old  house  sees  a  lot  of  life  and  living; 
Its  sturdy  walls  stand  firm  against  the 


Grind  or  chop  fine  y2  pound  each  of 
a  couple  of  any  of  the  following  dried 
fruits:  apricots,  raisins,  raw  pitted 
prunes,  dates,  figs.  Combine  fruit  with 


cold. 

Another  Christmas  fills  it  to  the  rafters 
With  all  the  love  its  wooden  arms  can 
hold! 
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spoonfuls,  one  inch  apart,  on  a  butter¬ 
ed  and  floured  cookie  sheet.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  (.350°)  about  10  to  12 
minutes.  Makes  about  40  cookies. 

Store  completely  cooled  cookies  in  a 
Lightly  covered  tin.  These  cookies  are 
improved  by  allowing  them  to  ripen 
for  a  few  days  before  eating.  They  will 
keep  \Vell  for  a  few  weeks  if  tightly 
covered. 

CHRISTMAS  COOKIES 

l/3  cup  butter 
%  cup  sugar 
2  egg  yolks 

| Zi  teaspoon  lemon  extract 
2  tablespoons  milk 
2  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
i/2  teaspoon  salt 
}/i  teaspoon  cinnamon 
*4  teaspoon  nutmeg 

Cream  butter  and  sugar  together  and 
blend  in  the  egg  yolks.  Add  the  lemon 
extract.  Beat  in  the  milk.  Sift  dry  in¬ 
gredients  and  spices,  and  add  in  thirds, 
mixing  until  smooth.  Chill  until  firm 
enough  to  roll. 

Roll  a  small  amount  of  dough  at  a 
time  on  a  lightly  floured  board,  to  %- 
inch  thickness,  keeping  remaining 
dough  chilled.  Cut  with  Christmas 
cookie  cutters  and  decorate  as  desired 
with  colored  sugars,  candies,  etc.  Bake 
on  a  lightly  greased  cookie  sheet  in  a 
hot  oven  (400°)  about  7  to  8  minutes 
or  until  lightly  browned.  Watch  care¬ 
fully  while  cookies  are  baking,  as  they 
brown  easily.  Makes  about  4  dozen. 

VANILLA  ALMOND  BALLS 

1  cup  soft  butter 

1  cup  sugar 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  N 

1  cup  chopped,  blanched  almonds 

2  cups  sifted  all  purpose  flour 
Sifted  confectioners’  sugar 

Cream  together  the  butter  and  sugar 
and  add  the  vanilla.  Stir  in  the  almonds 
and  flour.  Mix  well.  Shape  mixture  into 
1  inch  balls.  Bake  on  ungreased  cookie 
sheets  in  a  slow  oven  (325°)  for  20  to 
25  minutes  or  only  until  lightly  brown- 


WOOL  JERSEY  may  be  your 
choice  of  fabric  for  one  of  the 
new  dress  designs.  It  is  soft  and 
flattering,  drapes  easily,  and  fits  in 
with  the  vogue  for  knit  wools  this 
season. 

Knit  fabrics  require  special  handling 
in  construction  and  use.  You  will  find 
the  rib  of  the  jersey  on  the  right  side, 
which  is  the  inside  of  the  fold  or  tube. 
To  locate  the  lengthwise  of  the  fabric, 
lay  a  ruler  along  a  continuous  rib  and 
mark  it  with  basting  thread.  This  will 
prevent  twisting  and  pulling  later  on. 
Pin  your  pattern  /'em  carefully,  as  the 
fabric  may  tend  to  shove  or  creep. 

After  cutting,  stay-stitch  curved 
edges  to  prevent  stretching  of  the  fab¬ 
ric  during  construction,  using  medium 
long  machine  stitches.  In  stitching  jer¬ 
sey,  loosen  the  tension  on  the  machine 
so  that  the  seams  will  be  as  elastic  as 
the  fabric.  Allow  from  14  to  16  stitches 
to  the  inch,  and  stretch  the  jersey 
lightly  as  you  stitch.  This  will  help  to 
prevent  breaking  at  the  seams  after 
the  garment  has  beem  worn.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  use  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  under 
the  jersey  when  stitching. 

When  “body”  and  detail  are  required, 
you  will  find  an  interfacing  of  thin 
muslin,  lawn,  net  or  taffeta  useful. 
Yokes,  collars,  front  facings,  and  bound 
buttonholes  require  such  interfacing. 

There  is  a  natural  sag  or  hang  to  a 
knitted  fabric,  so  it  is  well  to  let  a 
jersey  dress  or  skirt  hang  for  a  day 
or  two  to  stretch  before  the  skirt 
length  is  determined  and  the  hem  put 
in. 


CHRISTMAS  WISH 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

O  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 

A  village  like  our  own. 

Where  in  the  garden  of  the  heart 
Both  faith  and  doubt  were  grown. 

Whose  roads  were  thronged  with  busy 
folk. 

The  weary  and  the  old. 

The  thoughtless  young  who  dreamed 
there. 

The  merchants,  chained  by  gold. 

May  our  town  be  this  Christmas  Eve 
Host  to  hope's  bright  star; 

May  we  look  up  and  be  award 
That  it  is  not  too  far. 

May  we,  too,  have  a  miracle 
To  draw  us  close  and  near. 

As  all  about  the  carols  lift 

On  voices  soft  and  clear. 

\ 

ed.  Remove  from  sheets  and,  while 
warm,  roll  in  confectioners’  sugar.  Cool 
and  roll  again  in  confectioners’  sugar. 
Makes  about  5  dozen  balls. 

CANDIED  PINEAPPLE 

You  will  want  to  make  your  own 
candied  pineapple  to  use  in  Christmas 
puddings,  fruit  cakes  and  candies.  It 
is  expensive  to  buy,  and  easy  to  make. 
Combine  2  cups  sugar,  1  cup  water,  and 
y3  cup  light  corn  sirup  and  cook  over 
moderate  heat  until  mixture  spins  a 
thread  (234°).  Drop  into  this  sirup  a 
few  slices  of  well  drained  pineapple,  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  crowd  slices.  Sim¬ 
mer  slowly  until  pineapple  becomes 
clear,  about  15  to  20  minutes.  Remove 
pineapple  from  pan  and  drain  on  wire 
racks.  Continue  until  all  the  pineapple 
is  candied. 


Press  jersey  on  the  wrong  side  with 
a  press  cloth  as  for  other  woolens. 
Move  the  iron  up  and  down  with  the 
rib  rather  than  across. 

Be  sure  to  take  a  fair  sized  sample 
of  your  jersey  fabric  and  experiment 
with  the  stitching ,  length  of  stitch, 
need  for  stretching,  and  the  like  before 
you  actually  start  sewing  on  your 
dress. 

Jersey  garments  may  be  rolled  or 
folded  and  kept  in  a  drawer.  Or  put 
tapes  on  the  inside  of  the  waistline  and 
hang  by  these  on  a  hanger. 

—  A.  a.  — 

Live  and  Learn 

HAVE  you  ever  wished  for  a  wise 
friend  who  would  sit  down  with  you 
and  talk  over  your  problems  .  .  .  give 
you  some  good  advice,  encouragement, 
and  help  you  to  make  the  right  de¬ 
cisions?  Reading  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Editor  Hugh  Cosline’s  book, 
LIVE  AND  LEARN,  makes  you  feel 
that  you  are  doing  just  that.  Although 
Hugh  Cosline  wrote  this  book  primarily 
for  young  men  and  women  who  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  plan  their  future,  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  interesting  and  helpful  to  persons  of 
any  age. 

There  are  seventeen  chapters  and  in 
them  the  author  begins  with  “setting 
goals”  and  “getting  an  education,”  and 
then  goes  on  to  jobs,  managing  money, 
choosing  a  wife  or  husband,  how  to  find 
happiness,  how  to  use  your  spare  time 
wisely,  how  to  create  a  happy  home, 
and  how  to  grow  in  stature  as  a  person. 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 


The  Chevrolet  El  Camino,  a  new  ve¬ 
hicle  combining  ultra  style  with  util¬ 
ity,  comple  nents  the  company's 
1959  line  of  both  passenger  cars  and 
trucks.  El  Camino  is  intended  as  a 
true  dual  purpose  vehicle  for  busi¬ 
nessmen,  ranchers,  and  farmers,  and 
others  needing  attractive,  comfort¬ 
able  personal  transportation  and 
hauling  ability  in  one  vehicle.  El  Ca¬ 
mino  will  carry  a  1250  pound  load  in 
its  32 14  eu.  ft.  box.  The  cab  is  fitted 
with  passenger  car  appointments. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORA¬ 
TORIES  at  Charles  City,  Iowa,  has 
a  new  hog  health  handbook  just  off 
the  press.  The  new  16-page  publica¬ 
tion  presents  15  management  tips  to 
help  protect  pork  profits.  It  includes 
an  easy-to-follow  hog  health  pro¬ 
gram.  Illustrated  in  three  colors,  this 
booklet  is  available  free  of  charge  by 
writing  the  Merchandising  Services 
Department,  Dept.  A. A.,  Dr.  Sals- 
bury’s  Laboratories,  Charles  City, 
Iowa. 


Development  of  a  special,  new 
snow-thrower  attachment  for  its 
Planet  Jr.  Super  Tuffy  power  unit  for 
the  lawn,  garden  and  small  farm  has 
been  announced  by  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Easily  attach¬ 
able  to  the  Super  Tuffy  by  means  of 
a  quick  hitch  pin,  the  new  attachment 
is  designed  with  a  front  snow  scoop 
featuring  two  triangular  shaped 
sides  that  cut  a  16-inch  swath  through 
even  the  heaviest  snow.  Forward 
movement  of  the  unit  is  provided  by 
the  self-propelled  drive  of  the  Super 
Tuffy. 

Uses  of  six  biologicals  produced 
and  distributed  by  MERCK  &  CO., 
INC.,  Chemical  Division,  Rahway, 
N.  J.,  are  described  in  a  new  folder, 
‘‘For  Controlled  Protection,”  just  is¬ 
sued.  These  biologicals  for  cattle, 
swine,  sheep,  horses,  goats,  and  tur¬ 
keys,  described  with  dosages,  offer 
controlled  protection  against  black¬ 
leg,  malignant  edema,  shipping  fever, 
erysipelas,  enterotoxemia,  and  lepto¬ 
spirosis.  Copies  are  available  through 
Merck  animal  health  product  distri¬ 
butors,  sales  representatives,  or  by 
writing  directly  to  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Chemical  Division,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


This  new  Farmall  460  tractor  is  i  ne 
of  several  new  INTERNATIONAL  HAR¬ 
VESTER  tractors  adapted  experiment¬ 
ally  for  wheel-track  planting.  The  ex¬ 
tra-long  front  axle  provides  120-inch 
spacing  for  the  front  wheels,  and  the 
rear  wheels  are  only  40  inches  apart, 
so  that  a  four-row  planter  with  40- 
inch  row-spacing  can  plant  right  in 
the  wheel  tracks.  This  permits  plant¬ 
ing  immediately  after  plowing,  for 
reduced  costs.  The  planter  shown  is 
the  No.  460  Fast-Hitch  planter. 


New  John  Deere  FB-B  fertilizer-grain 
drill  equipped  with  gang  press  at¬ 
tachment,  shown  above,  has  a  57% 
larger  grain  box  and  64%  larger  fer¬ 
tilizer  compartment  than  their  older 
model  FB-A.  It  also  has  new  fertilizer 
feeds,  called  "fmpel-R-Feeds"  with 
outstanding  accuracy. 

A  new  booklet,  “101  Home  Ideas,” 
is  filled  with  photographs  showing 
homes  making  use  of  the  10  species 
of  wood  from  the  western  pine  region 
in  attractive  and  interesting  settings. 
The  24-page  booklet  contains  more 
than  100  photographs,  many  of  them 
in  color.  It  also  shows  five  of  the 
most  popular  paneling  patterns  and 
some  examples  of  striking  new  color 
effects.  For  a  free  copy  of  “101  Home 
Ideas”  write  to:  WESTERN  PINE 
ASSOCIATION,  Dept.  A.A.,  Yeon 
Building,  Portland  4,  Oregon. 

The  BABSON  BROS.  CO.,  Dept.  A.A., 
2843  West  19th  Street,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois,  has  just  issued  a  new  profusely 
illustrated  brochure  entitled  "Now  is 
the  Time  to  Think  About  a  Pipe  Line 
Milker."  The  folder,  which  is  free  at 
their  dealers  or  by  writing  the  com¬ 
pany,  illustrates  Surge  pipe  line  in¬ 
stallations  for  both  parlor  barns  or 
stanchion  barns;  the  Surge  Electro¬ 
brain  —  the  push-button  pipe  line 
washer;  the  Surge  Tug  and  Pull  milk¬ 
ing  machine;  steel  and  glass  milk 
lines;  and  other  Surge  equipment  for 
cow  stable  and  milking  room. 

A  new  flexible  polyethylene  pipe 
just  announced  by  CARLON  PROD¬ 
UCTS  CORP.  defies  stress  cracking 
and  offers  superiority  in  all  other 
features  of  previously  available  flex¬ 
ible  plastic  pipes.  Called  Carlon  Hi- 
Mol,  the  pipe  is  made  from  virgin 
polyethylene  of  a  unique  molecular 
structure  which  requires  a  new 
method  of  extrusion  by  machines  of 
special  design.  For  more  information, 
write  Park  Walkup,  Carlon  Products, 
Dept.  A. A.,  10,225  Meech  Ave.,  Cleve¬ 
land  5,  Ohio. 


The  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


adds  to  its  line  of  direct-expansion 
bulk  coolers  with  the  announcement 
of  the  new  remote-type,  all  stainless 
steel  De  Laval  Speedway  Bulk  Cooler, 
available  in  200-,  300-  and  400-gal¬ 
lon  sizes. 

An  integral  electric  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  control  panel  is  mounted  in  a 
stainless  steel  case  at  the  rear  of  the 
tank  for  easy'  installation  and  auto¬ 
matic  trouble-free  operation.  Remote 
condensing  units  supplied  by  De 
Laval  are  hermetically  sealed  and  air 
cooled. 


Jersey  Fabric  Is  Smart 

By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 
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All  READY 
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IN  TIME 

L-  JOR 


A  story  of  young  newlyweds, 
separated  by  World  War  II,  in 
which  Ed  Eastman  demonstrates 
— perhaps  better  than  ever  he* 
fore  —  his  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  human  frailty,  am¬ 
bition,  loyalty  and  courage. 

You’ll  laugh,  you’ll  cry  a  little 
and  you’ll  love 

“Hostages  to  Fortune” 


*  *  * 


HURRY! 


The  supply  is  limited  .  .  .  use 
the  coupon  to  order  today. 


J  American  Agriculturist, 

Department  E, 

Savings  Bank  Building, 

Ithaca,  New  York 

Enclosed  is  $ .  for  .  copies 

of  "Hostages  to  Fortune",  249  pp. 
at  $3.50  per  copy  postpaid.  Mail  to: 

I 

Name  - — - - 

St.  or  R.  D.  - - 

City  &  State  - 

Please  print 


Home  Bureau  Goes  Ahead 

By  Mabel  Hebei,  H  ome  Editor 


ELEBRATING  its  40th  birth¬ 
day  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  last 
month  was  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus.  Delegates  to  the  am 
nual  meeting  came  from  all  over  the 
state,  and  the  occasion  was  marked 
also  by  the  presence  of  the  New  York 
State  Council  of  Rural  Women.  The 
Federation  is  a  member  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  represents  more  than  112,000 
women  in  Grange,  Home  Bureau,  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  and  Rural  Church  In¬ 
stitute. 

A  fashion  show  with  styles  spanning 
the  forty  years  of  Home  Bureau  activi¬ 
ties  provoked  gales  of  laughter  at  the 
evening  banquet,  especially  when  well 
known  Home  Bureau  leaders  appeared 
in  some  of  the  flapper  styles  of  the  ’20’s. 
Home  Bureau  crafts  were  featured  in 
the  fashion  show,  too,  and  also  in .  a 
stunning  exhibit  which  showed  hand¬ 
crafted  articles  from  various  Home 
Bureau  counties. 

Mosaic  work,  sculptured  lamp  shades, 
decorative  stitchery,  woven  bags, 
stuffed  toys,  leather  work,  and  many 
other  articles  were  displayed.  An  inex¬ 
pensive  sweat 'shirt,  transformed  into 
a  handsome  jacket  trimmed  with  rick- 
rack  and  metallic  braid,  caught  my  eye. 

Besides  crafts,  traditional  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  projects  include  consumer  educa¬ 
tion,  international  friendship,  scholar¬ 
ships,  citizenship,  community  service, 
and  educational  tours.  Each  county  se¬ 
lects  the  projects  it  is  most  interested 
in,  and  I  enjoyed  hearing  county  lead¬ 
ers  report  on  some  of  these.  Chemung 
county,  which  has  'around  700  Home 
Bureau  members,  has  an  outstanding 
crafts  program.  Orleans,  which  doubled 
its  membership  last  year,  reported  a 
well  rounded  program  with  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  all  Home  Bureau  projects. 
Franklin  reported  sponsoring  a  Unicef 
collection  at  Hallowe’en  which  took  in 
over  $500.  Home  Bureau  health  and 
accident  insurance  is  an  important 
membership  getter  in  Tioga  County. 

The  most  ambitious  Home  Bureau 
affair  reported  was  an  overnight  meet¬ 
ing  of  members  in  the  entire  Eastern 
District.  “Practically  everyone  in  our 
village,”  said  Mrs.  Ralph  Reid  of  Salem, 
N.  Y.,  “had  a  hand  in  it.  The  Coopera¬ 
tive  G.L.F.  Exchange  furnished  flour 
for  a  pancake  breakfast.  People  opened 
their  homes  to  overnight  guests  and 
our  church  put  on  a  banquet.” 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  was 
“Peace  Through  Neighborliness,” 
dramatizing  Home  Bureau’s  interna¬ 
tional  friendship  project.  At  the  ban¬ 
quet,  hostesses  were  dressed  in  the  cos¬ 
tumes  of  ten  foreign  lands.  Other 
events  in  the  program  were  a  tour  of 


GUEST  FROM  GHANA 

Wallkill  Home  Bureau  members  with  their 
distinguished  guest,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Amar- 
teifio  from  Ghana,  Africa's  new  Gold  Coast 
Republic.  (See  article  on  this  page.)  In  the 
picture,  left  to  right,  front  row,  are  Miss 
Jessie  Puff,  Scotchtown,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Amar- 
teifio;  Mrs.  Charles  Comfort,  Scotchtown, 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  H.  Starbuck,  Montgomery. 
Standing,  left  to  right,  Mrs.  Roger  Cockey, 
Montgomery;  Mrs.  Crawford  Clark,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Hulle,  Mrs.  Raymond  S.  Ackerly, 
Mrs.  Frank  Brooks,  Mrs.  Fred  Dammann, 
all  RFD,  Middletown,  N.  Y.;  and  Mrs.  Gott- 
leib  Klumpp,  Scotchtown. 


two  of  the  largest  homes  in  the  village, 
a  flower  arrangement  demonstration,  a 
panel  which  discussed  Home  Bureau 
problems,  an  auction,  and  a  craft  ex¬ 
hibit. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  Home 
Bureau  accomplishments  over  the  years 
is  the  large  sum  of  money  that  has 
been  raised  for  scholarships  for  girls  in 
Home  Economics  college  courses — in 
the  old  days  with  dimes,  and  now  with 
various  money-raising  affairs.  ,The  cur¬ 
rent  scholarship,  named  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Carl  E.  Ladd  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is 
climbing  toward  the  first  $1,000  mark. 
When  completed,  it  will  total  $5,000 
and  will  go  to  the  State  University  Ag¬ 
ricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Legislation  affecting  homes  and  com¬ 
munities  is  of  prime  interest  to  Home 
Bureau  women.  A  number  of  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  at  the  final  session, 
urging  the  following  action  by  the 
State  Legislature: 

1.  Prohibit, sale  of  liquor  to  youth 
under  21  years. 

2.  Amend  Child  Labor  Law  to  permit 
children  between  10  and  14  years  of  age 
to  pick  berries,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
with  their  parents’  written  consent. 
(Present  law ‘prohibits  hiring  children 
under  14  years.) 

3.  Better  enforcement  of  traffic  safety 
laws. 

4.  Anti-litter  campaign,  with  State 
providing  more  roadside  containers  for 
debris. 

5.  Repeal  law  requiring  drivers  of 
farm  trucks  to  have  chauffeur  licenses. 

6.  Continue  State  consumer  education 
program. 

Retiring  President  Mrs.  George  W. 
Huson,  Valatie,  N.  Y.,  urged  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  back  up  their  resolutions,  say¬ 
ing:  “If  you  women  will  make  strong 
resolutions,  and  then  back  them  up,  you 
have  no  idea  of  the  power  in  your 
hands.  For  goodness  sake,  use  it!”  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  resolutions  were  unanimous¬ 
ly  endorsed  by  the  Council  of  Rural 
Women  and  passed  on  to  the  Confer- | 
ence  Board  of  Farm  Organizations. 

Newly  elected  Home  Bureau  leaders 
for  the  coming  year  are: 

President,  Mrs.  Raymond  S.  Ackerly, 
R.  2,  Middletown,  N.  Y.;  1st  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  Mrs.  William  A.  Mix,  Horse- 
heads;  2nd  Vice  President,  Mrs.  John 
Alden,  Sherburne;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Duell,  R.  1,  Oswego;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Hulle,  R.  2,  Middle- 
town;  and  Newsletter  editor,  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  Morrisey,  Chatham  Center.  District 
Chairmen  are  Mrs.  Leland  Cooley, 
Palmer,  N.  Y.,  Eastern  District;  Mrs. 
Harry  Curtis,  Mt.  Upton,  Central  Dis¬ 


trict;  Mrs.  Arthur  Duell,  Northern  Dis¬ 
trict;  and  Mrs.  Herman  Platt,  R.  2, 
Warsaw,  Western  District. 

The  newly  elected  president,  Mrs. 
Ackerly,  is  also  international  chairman 
for  the  Federation.  The  picture  below 
shows  her  (standing,  fourth  from  left) 
with  other  members  of  her  local  Home 
Bureau  unit  (Wallkill)  on  the  occasion 
when  they  entertained  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Amarteifio  of  Ghana,  Africa.  Mrs 
Amarteifio,  who  was  named  Ghana’s 
1956  Woman  of  the  Year,  is  a  lay  mag¬ 
istrate  and  secretary-general  of  the 
Ghana  Federation  of  Women.  During 
the  past  year,  she  visited  the  United 
States  to  learn  new  skills  and  techni¬ 
ques  in  Home  Demonstration  work. 

A  strong  bond  of  friendship  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  women  of  Ghana  and  the 
Wallkill  Home  Bureau,  which  back  in 
1953  sent  a  $50  coupon  to  Mrs.  Amar¬ 
teifio  to  buy  a  canning  machine  for 
Ghana  women,  who  had  no  way  of  pre¬ 
serving  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  two  groups  have  been  correspond¬ 
ing  ever  since. 

Last  fall  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Amarteifio  when  she  was  at 
Cornell.  We  had  dinner  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  James  Hall,  Buttermilk 
Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  it  was  fasci¬ 
nating  to  hear  her  tell  about  her  far¬ 
away  homeland  and  family,  and  the 
plans  and  problems  of  the  new  Republic 
of  Ghana.  Meeting  her  was  one  of  my 
many  memorable  Home  Bureau  experi¬ 
ences,  because  suddenly  it  made  the 
Home  Bureau  international  friendship 
project  a  real  and  personal  thing. 

Home  Bureau  has  much  to  offer  to 
women.  Its  many  worthwhile  projects 
can  enrich  your  life.  If  you  are  not  al¬ 
ready  a  member,  why  not  get  informa¬ 
tion  about  how  to  join  it?  Just  write 
to  the  President,  Mrs.  Raymond  S.  Ack¬ 
erly,  R.  2,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  She  will 
give  you  the  name  of  the  leader  in  your 
own  neighborhood. 

—  a.  a.  — 

LIVE  AND  LEARN 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

I  like  the  sensible,  down-to-earth  way 
it  is  written.  It  is  easy  to  read,  for  often 
the  author  recalls  an  amusing  story  or 
his  own  experiences  to  illustrate  a 
point.  The  book  is  written  in  a  very 
personal  way  .  .  .  well,  as  I  said,  it’s 
just  like  having  a  friend  sit  down  and 
talk  things  over  with  you.  LIVE  AND 
LEARN  is  attractively  bound  in  blue, 
and  the  price  is  $3.50  ...  a  book  you’d 
like  to  own  or  to  give  to  someone, 
young  or  old.  You  can  get  a  copy 
(autographed  if  you  like)  by  writing 
today  to  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
367-L,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

— Mabel  Hebei ,  Home  Editor 
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8815— 35£ 
Girls’  1-6 


KOW  WOULD  you  like  to  spend  part 
of  next  summer  in  Europe,  visiting 
England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
France?  You  would  board  our  ocean 
liner,  the  S.S.  Hanseatic,  in  New  York 
City  on  June  18  .  .  .  and  one  week  later 
you  would  be  seeing  the  crown  jewels 
in  the  Tower  of  London  and  other  fam¬ 
ous  sights  in  England,  including  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle,  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and 
Stratford  -  upon  -  Avon,  Shakespeare’s 
birthplace. 

From  England,  we  will  go  by  over¬ 
night  steamer  to  Holland,  one  of  the 
quaintest  countries  in  Europe.  Next 
will  come  the  city  of  Brussels,  with  its 
glittering  golden  square.  Then  on  to 
Germany  via  Luxembourg.  On  this  trip 
we  will  travel  through  Bastogne  (the 
"Nuts”  city  of  World  War  II),  and  if 
there  is  time  we  will  visit  the  U.  S. 
military  cemetery  where  General  Pat¬ 
ton  rests. 

We  will  have  nearly  a  whole  week 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  seeing  the 
beautiful  Rhine  River,  Heidelberg; 
the  medieval  cities  of  Rothenburg  and 
Nuremburg;  Munich,  and  Salsburg. 
While  in  Salzburg,  we  will  visit  Berch- 
tesgaden,  site  of  Hitler’s  famous  moun¬ 
tain  hideout.  We’ll  see  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  spectacular  scenery 
in  the  world  in  Germany  and  Austria 
and  on  our  trip  south  to  Italy,  where 
we  will  visit  Venice  and  Stressa  on 
Lake  Maggiore. 

Next  will  come  an  unforgettable  trip 
to  Switzerland,  that  enchanting  land  of 
snow-covered  mountain  peaks  towering 
over  green,  flower-filled  valleys.  While 


there  we  will  visit  Lucerne?  Interlaken, 
and  Geneva  .  .  .  and  then  France!  We’ll 
have  four  days  in  glamorous  Paris, 
with  sightseeing  trips  to  Fontainebleau 
and  Versailles. 

Of  all  our  European  tours,  we  think 
that  this  is  the  most  satisfying  and 
complete.  Our  tour  directors  will  again 
be  the  Travel  Service  Bureau  of  Need¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  the  folks  who  do  such  a 
wondei’ful  job  of  conducting  our  tours. 
If  you  have  been  longing  to  visit  Eu¬ 
rope,  don’t  miss  this  opportunity  to  go 
with  American  Agriculturist.  Like  all 
of  our  tours,  this  is  an  escorted,  all¬ 
expense  tour,  with  the  one  exception  of 
beverages  at  lunch  and  dinner  on  the 
continent.  (These  are  never  included.) 

The  price  is  extremely  reasonable, 
and  includes  transportation  on  land  and 
sea;  first  class  hotels;  all  meals,  sched¬ 
uled  sightseeing,  baggage  transfer,  and 
all  .tips.  We  even  include  steamer  chair 
and  rug  on  shipboard.  No  other  tour 
gives  you  so  much!  From  the  moment 
you  board  our  ship  until  you  return  to 
shore,  you  will  be  looked  after  as  never 
before.  This  is  truly  a  carefree  vaca¬ 
tion,  filled  with  fascinating  experiences 
and  good  companionship. 

■#hy  not  write  us  today  for  a  free 
copy  of  the  printed  itinerary,  which 
contains  full  details  and  the  cost  of  the 
tour?  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  it  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman, 
President,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
Box  367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  We  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  and  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

At  Volendam  in  Holland,  we'll  see  Dutch 
people  in  their  picturesque  native  cos¬ 
tumes. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  nie,  without  any  obligation  on  my 
part,  a  copy  of  the  itinerary  for  your  European 
Tour,  June  18-July  31,  1959. 


Name 


Address. 


Pleaso  print  your  name  anti  address 


8882-655* 

Half  Sizes  WA-Z&A 


8828—  Linc-up  of  buttons,  attractively  placed 
on  a  lithe  sheath  with  wide  Peter  Pan  collar  and 
short  sleeves.  Perfect  for  sheer  wools  or  synthetics. 
Printed  pattern  in  Misses'  sizes  12-20.  50ff 

8882— Straight,  slim  lines  for  the  half  size 
figure,  designed  for  silks  or  sheer  wool.  The  dress 
has  a  banded  neck  and  pockets  at  the  hipline. 
To  wear  with  it,  a  waist  length  jacket  with  three- 
quarter  sleeves.  Printed  pattern  in  half  sizes 
1214-2214.  65^ 


8828-505* 
Misses’  12-20 


8837—  New  way  to  brighten  the  long  winter 
days.  Make  this  petal  collared  dress  in  solid  or 
paisley  wool.  Bodice  has  back  blousing,  skirt  is 
softened  by  unpressed  pleats  in  front,  gores  in 
back.  Printed  pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  14-20, 
Women’s  40-44.  50^ 


8815— What  little  girl  wouldn’t  love  this 
princess  line  dress.  Empire  sashed  and  frosted 
with  lace.  Choose  taffeta  for  best,  cotton  for 
everyday.  Printed  pattern  in  Girls’  sizes  1-6.  35? 


8837-505* 
Misses’  14-20 
Women’s  40-44 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  sire  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose 
total  amount  of  patterns  and  send  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE 
c/o  The  Butterick  Company,  Inc. 

161  Sixth  Avenue, 

New  York  13,  New  York 

Patterns  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  by  first  class  moit. 
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IHRISTMAS  should  be  a  happy 
time  for  everybody.  For  many 
it  is  not.  Where  there  has  been 
tragedy  in  the  family,  Christ¬ 
mas  only  seems  to  increase  the  loneli¬ 
ness  and  sadness.  Many  others  try  to 
do  too  much  at  Christmas.  They  spend 
more  money  than  they  should,  and 
they  tire  themselves  out  by  extra  ef¬ 
fort. 

In  particular,  this  is  true  of  the  in- 
between  age  group  between  children 
and  older  people.  I  watch  them  on  the 
street  at  Christmastime  or  in  the  stores 
and  note  the  worried  look  on  their 
faces  as  they  shop,  desperately  trying 
to  make  the  money  stretch.  Stores  are 
crowded,  nerves  are  frayed,  and 
Christmas  preparation  becomes  a 
chore  instead  of  a  joy. 

Many  of  us  make  the  Christmastime 
too  complicated.  We  are  distressed  if 
we  receive  a  greeting  card  from  some¬ 
one  to  whom  we  did  not  send  one.  So 
the  list  gets  larger  and  larger  each 
year  until  it  doesn’t  have  the  meaning 
that  it  should  have  for  relatives  and  a 
few  close  friends. 

Those  who  seem  to  enjoy  Christmas 
the  most  are  the  very  young  and  those 
past  middle  age.  Children  have  stars 
in  their  eyes  and  faith  in  their  hearts, 
fully  confident  that  Santa  Claus  will 
bring  them  their  heart’s  desire.  We 
older  people,  some  of  us  at  least,  have 
learned  to  take  Christmas  a  little 
easier.  It’s  fun  to  watch  the  faces  of 
my  grandchildren  as  they  open  their 
presents  and  squeal  with  joy.  It’s  great 
to  get  the  family  all  around  the  table 
for  Christmas  dinner.  The  smell  of 
the  evergreen  of  the  Christmas  tree 
takes  me  hack  to  long  ago  Christmases 
and  the  loved  ones  long  since  gone. 

Christmas  is  for  children  and  for 
renewing  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
love  and  our  faith  in  God  and  man. 

DO  WOMEN  WORK 
HARDER  THAN  MEN? 

T  THE  CLOSE  of  the  office  day  the 
other  night,  the  elevator  was  jam¬ 
med  with  women,  with  only  two  men 
in  it,  my  friend  and  myself.  Walking 
down  the  street  with  me  afterwards, 
my  friend  said  that  probably  most  of 
the  women  in  that  elevator  were  mar¬ 
ried  so,  after  finishing  their  day’s 
work  in  the  office,  most  of  them  had  to 
go  home,  get  dinner  and  work  a  good 
part  of  the  evening  at  housework.  He 
wondered  if  the  millions  of  women 
who  have  a  double  job  do  not  work 
harder  than  we  men  do. 

I  feel  sorry  for  the  tired  office  girl 
who  has  pumped  a  typewriter  all  day 
and  then  has  to  go  home  to  a  lot  of 
housework.  Millions  of  women  do 
work  hard,  harder  than  they  should, 
but  so  do  the  men.  More  and  more 


men  are  helping  their  wives  with  their 
work.  They  have  a  real  partnership  in 
which  they  share  and  share  alike. 
That  s  the  way  it  should  he,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  farm  and  home  are  so  close, 
it  is  the  way  it  is  on  most  farms. 

In  fairness  to  men,  it  can  be  said 
that  most  women  who  work  in  offices 
can  close  the  door  behind  them  and 
forget  about  the  work,  while  most  of 
the  men  having  the  responsibility  of 
the  work  have  to  keep  it  on  their  minds 
all  the  time. 

Anyway,  I  think  the  Good  Lord 
keeps  matters,  including  work,  pretty 
well  balanced  between  men  and  women 
in  spite  of  all  the  constant  changes. 
What  do  you  think? 

DAIRYMEN  CAN 
WORK  TOGETHER 

A  T  THE  twenty-second  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  METROPOLITAN  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  MILK  PRODUCERS 
BARGAINING  AGENCY,  INC.  in  Sy¬ 
racuse  on  December  1  and  2,  1  lis¬ 
tened  for  some  time  to  the  delegates 
revising  the  by-laws  of  their  Associ¬ 
ation. 

As  I  listened  I  thought  back  over 
the  forty  years  that  I  have  watched 
and  worked  with  farmers  when  they 
were  transacting  their  public  business 
in  their  cooperative  organizations,  and 
I  thought  of  the  tremendous  progress 
that  they  have  made  in  their  ability  to 
work  together  and  to  get  results. 

The  Bargaining  Agency  is  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  79  milk  marketing  cooperatives 
representing  about  23,000  farmers  all 
in  the  New  York,  New  Jersey  milk 


shed.  The  Agency  is  the  largest  organ¬ 
ization  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  way  by  which  the  revised  by¬ 
laws  were  written,  presented,  debated, 
and  finally  passed  by  the  delegates 
was  100%  efficient  and  democratic.  Be¬ 
fore  presenting  the  by-laws  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  of  delegates,  a  committee 
had  studied  and  discussed  them  for 
weeks  with  the  advice  of  milk  market¬ 
ing  specialists  and  legal  counsel.  Then 
at  the  meeting,  each  delegate  had  a 
copy  of  the  tentative  by-laws  and  every 
section  was  read,  explained,  and  every 
delegate  had  full  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  and  state  his  own  point  of 
view  before  the  final  vote. 

No  big  business  corporation  could 
have  done  a  better  job.  Farmers  have 
learned  to  do  business  together  and 
to  do  it  right. 

The  members  of  the  Bargaining 
Agency- can  well  he  proud  of  their  or¬ 
ganization.  It  has  been  very  effective 
in  securing  helpful  legislation,  in  es¬ 
tablishing  and  maintaining  the  Mar¬ 
keting  Order  resulting  in  better  prices, 
and  the  Agency  has  welded  and  kept 
together  a  mighty  team  of  79  cooper¬ 
atives. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  small¬ 
er  organizations  to  work  together  In 
a  large  federation  like  the  Agency  as 
it  is  for  the  individual  dairymen  them¬ 
selves  to  belong  to  their  smaller  co¬ 
operatives. 

Under  the  great  leadership  of  the 
late  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Bargaining  Agency 
from  its  beginning  to  'Jns  death,  sup¬ 
ported  by  efficient  consecrated  direc¬ 
tors  and  officers,  the  Agency  has  made 
constant  progress  in  its  service  to 
dairymen. 

The  association  is  also  particularly 
fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Ralph  D. 
Smith  as  the  successor  to  Mr.  Baldwin 
as  Executive  Secretary.  Ralph  was 
long  associated  in  the  Agency  work 
with  Charles  and  is,  therefore,  well 
experienced  in  all  the  work,  and  is 
well  known  and  liked  by  members  and 
delegates  throughout  the  milk  shed. 

I  predict,  continued  success  of  this 
fine  cooperative  in  its  responsible  job 
of  serving  dairymen. 

YOU  WILE  LIKE  IT 

l\/r  R.  EASTMAN’S  novel,  HOSTAG- 
iV1ES  TO  FORTUNE,  just  off  the 
press,  is  his  tenth  book  in  addition  to 
several  volumes  of  Eastman’s  Chest¬ 
nuts.  The  fact  that  all  previous  books 


THE  RARGAINING  AGENCY  SCHOOL  AT  WORK 

The  Agency  started  this  school  in  August  1956.  Each  session  is  attended  for  four  days 
by  dairymen  elected  locally.  Since  its  beginning,  approximately  1,000  men  have 
attended  these  sessions  from  all  parts  of  the  milkshed,  to  learn  the  basic  facts  about 
milk  marketing.  When  the  American  people  have  the  facts,  they  will  always  make 
right  decisions. 


are  all  sold  out  shows  how  popular  his 
stories  are  and  how  well  they  are  liked. 

HOSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE  is  a 
farm  story  about  scenes,  events,  and 
people  that  could  be  right  out  of  your 
own  experience.  You  will  like  ff  for 
yourself  or  for  Christmas  presents  to 
your  friends. 

Before  it  is  too  late,  turn  to  page 
20  and  fill  out  the  coupon  to  get  a 
copy  quickly,  postpaid. — E.H.W. 

OUTRAGE! 

^T  THANKSGIVING  time  there 

“■were  thousands  of  people  who  had 
planned  to  go  home  for  a  brief  re¬ 
union  with  their  loved  ones.  In  that 
number  were  hundreds  of  men  serving 
their  country  who  perhaps  had  not  had 
another  opportunity  to  visit  their 
homes  in  many  months.  Included  also 
were  thousands  of  college  students 
looking  forward  to  a  brief  vacation 
with  their  folks,  and  thousands  of  oth¬ 
ers  who  were  unable  to- make  the  trip 
at  all  or  were  delayed  for  long,  weary 
hours  and  had  Their  vacation  short¬ 
ened.  All  of  this  was  because  a  small 
minority  of  labor  union  bosses  and 
members  of  air  transportation  unions 
decided  to  take  this  Thanksgiving  time 
to  grab  the  American  public  by  the 
throat. 

At  the  recent  November  elections, 
right  to  vote  laws  were  defeated  in 
every  state  where  they  were  put  up  for 
vote  with  one  exception.  Think  of  it. 
You,  a  citizen  of  a  country  famed  for 
its  individual  liberty  cannot  get  a  job 
in  a  plant  where  there  is  a  union  with¬ 
out  being  forced  to  join  the  union  and 
pay  its  substantial  membership  fees 
In  this  so-called  land  of  the  free  and 
home  of  the  bra.ve,  it  is  fast  approach 
ing  a  situation  where  no  man  can  be 
elected  to  an  important  public  office 
unless  he  pays  homage  to  the  labor 
bosses. 

The  American  public  is  in  the  grip 
of  the  most  terrible  monopoly  the 
country  has  ever  had,  a  monopoly  con 
trolled  and  dominated  by  a  compar¬ 
atively  few  ruthless  labor  leaders.  Not 
all  the  leaders  are  in  that  class.  Good 
labor  unions  have  done  much  good 
and  are  necessary  too.  But  they  tell  the 
majority,  the  rest  of  us,  what  to  do. 

I  believe  that  the  general  public  has 
had  about  all  it  will  take.  Therefore, 
if  the  labor  union  membership  itself, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  honest,  hard¬ 
working  men,  do  not  take  matters  into 
their  own  hands,  clean  their  own  house 
and  give  more  consideration  to  the 
rights  of  the  rest  of  us,  then  the  rest 
of  us  will  clean  their  house  for  them. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

MY  FRIEND,  Charlie  Downey  of 
■^“■Dryden,  New  York,  will  probably 
deny  this,  but  I’m  going  to  blame  it 
on  him  anyway. 

He  tells  the  story  about  a  young 
lady  from  New  York  city  who  was 
visiting  in  the  neighborhood  some 
years  ago  and  came  to  Charlie’s  barn. 

“Oh  what  a  strange  looking  coV! 
the  girl  exclaimed.  “But  why  doesn  t 
she  have  any  horns?” 

“Well,  it’s  like  this,”  Charlie  ex¬ 
plained.  “Some  cows  are  born  without 
horns,  some  never  had  any,  some  shed 
theirs,  and  some  we  de-horn.  Then 
there  are  some  breeds  which  are  not 
supposed  to  have  horns  at  all.  So 
there’s  a  lot  of  reasons  why  some  cows 
haven’t  got  horns. 

“But  the  reason  why  that  cow 
doesn't  have  horns  is  because  she’s 
not  a  cow — she’s  a  horse!!” 
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SERVICE 

FRAUD  ORDER  ISSUED 

A  Post  Office  Department  Fraud 
Order  was  issued  against  Borg- Johnson 
Electronics,  Inc.  on  October  3,  on  the 
basis  that  they  are  operating  a  scheme 
through  the  U.  S.  mails  for  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  money  by  false  and  fraudulent 
representation.  Their  counsel  has  filed 
an  application  for  a  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion  restraining  enforcement  of  the 
fraud  order.  We  understand,  in  the 
meantime,  the  order  was  modified  to 
allow  mail  delivery  -to  the  temporary 
receiver  for  the  company  so  that  un¬ 
filled  orders  can  be  returned  to  the 
senders. 

Also,  the  New  York  State  Attorney 
General  has  brought  an  action  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  firm.  Refunds  will  not  be  paid, 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  action. 

This  company  has  advertised  what  is 
actually  a  crystal  radio  set  and  we  un¬ 
derstand  there  have  been  a  great  many 
complaints  against  them  regarding  the 
quality  of  the  set. 

No  relationship  exists  between  this 
company  and  the  Borg- Warner  Corp¬ 
oration  of  Chicago  or  the  B.  J.  Elec¬ 
tronics  in  California. 

—  A.  a.  — 

REAL  ESTATE  SWINDLE 

The  Postmaster  General  has  the 
power  to  deny  mailing  privileges  to 
those  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  The 
following  was  the  result  of  one  action 
taken  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  July. 

Gabriel  Heilman  of  North  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.  was  sentenced  to  5  years 
probation  for  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mail.  He  had  placed  classified  ads  in 
numerous  papers  for  real  estate  in 
Florida. 

Actually  the  property  he  advertised 
was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Ever¬ 
glades,  inaccessible,  at  all  times  cov¬ 
ered  with  mud  two  to  three  feet  thick, 
and  under  water  about  10  months  of 
the  year! 

—  A.  A.  — 

DOs  ami  DON’Ts 

These  are  a  few  timely  suggestions 
concerning  storm  window  buying. 
(They  also  apply  to  siding  and  roofing 
jobs,  etc.) 

DO  get  bids  from  more  than  one 
company. 

get  estimates  in  writing, 
check  the  reputation  of  the 
company. 

make  sure  they  carry  a  war¬ 
ranty. 

DON’T  be  high-pressured  into  buying. 

believe  any  promises  made  by 
a  salesman  unless  printed  on 
the  contract. 

sign  a  contract  without  reading 
thoroughly  and  keep  a  copy, 
sign  a  completion  note  until  the 
work  is  completed  satisfactor¬ 
ily.  (After  they  get  your  name 
on  the  completion  certificate 
they  can  get  their  money  from 
the  bank  or  finance  company 
and  then  are  not  interested  in 
finishing  your  work.) 

—  A.  a.  — 

YOUNG  THIEVES 
FINALLY  CAUGHT 

N  November,  1957,  a  new  Case  wagon 
was  stolen  from  the  field  just  be¬ 
low  Mr.  P.  A.  Pearson’s  house  on  Route 
1,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.  Although  he  re¬ 
ported  to  the  State  Troopers  and 
Sheriff’s  Department,  the  wagon  was 
not  located.  Last  spring  Henry  Coon  of 
Valley  Falls  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son  and  told  him  that  a  young  fellow 
from  the  neighborhood  had  taken  the 
wagon.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Coon’s  crawl¬ 
er  tractor  had  been  stolen  and  he  had 
reported  it  to  the  State  Troopers  and 
B.C.I.,  indicating  whom  he  suspected. 
Mr.  Coon’s  tractor  was  found  beyond 


BUREAU 

Saratoga  Spa.  It  was  traced  back 
through  three  places  to  a  junkyard 
where  the  person  who  stole  it  had  sold 
it  for  $60.00.  The  junkyard  had  paid 
the  fellow  by  check  and  they  had  the 
cancelled  check  by  which  he  was  trac¬ 
ed.  He  was  picked  up  in  Connecticut 
and  served  30  days  in  Rensselaer  Coun¬ 
ty  jail. 

The  day  he  was  released,  he  was 
met  by  B.C.I.  men  from  Washington 
and  he  showed  them  where  he  and  an¬ 
other  fellow  had  traded  Mr.  Pearson’s 
wagon  for  a  truck.  Mr.  Pearson  signed 
warrants  for  their  arrest  and  the  other 
fellow  was  picked  up. 

Mr.  Pearson  recommended  that  our 
Service  Bureau  reward  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Coon  with  his  appreciation.  He  says  he 
feels  sure  he  never  would  have  recov¬ 
ered  his  ‘wagon  if  Mr.  Coon  had  not 
volunteered  the  information  about  the 
thief. 

We  were  happy  to  send  our  $25.00  re¬ 
ward  check  to  Mr.  Coon  as  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son  requested. 

—  a.  a.  — 

REWARD  GOES  TO 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

J.  A.  Tufts,  Jr.  of  Granite  State 
Nurseries,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,' 
wrote  us  that  they  had  been  missing 
tools  for  a  number  of  weeks.  They  sus¬ 
pected  an  employee  and  told  the  police 
of  their  suspicions.  The  man  was  a 
good,  steady  workman  with  no  appar¬ 


ent  vices,  but  when  two  deputy  sheriffs 
and  the  Chester  Chief  of  Police  searched 
his  place  they  found  all  the  missing 
tools. 

On  Thursday,  October  16,  Judge 
Grinnell  of  Derry,  New  Hampshire, 
sentenced  the  man  to  30  days  hard 
labor  at  the  House  of  Correction  and 
fined  him  $20  to  be  worked  off  if  not 
paid. 

Mr.  Tufts  signed  the  search  warrant 
and  we  are  happy  to  send  him  our 
$25.00  Service  Bureau  reward  for  help¬ 
ing  to  jail  a  thief. 

—  a.  a.  — 

MORE  INFORMATION 

"Do  you  help  subscribers  collect  bills?" 

It  will  save  extra  correspondence  on 
your  part  and  ours  if  you  will  give 
more  information  in  the  first  letter  you 
write. 

Tell  us  what  the  bill  is  for.  If  it  is  an 
account  due  you  for  merchandise  or 
services  sold,  we  probably  cannot 
handle  it.  But,  if  it  is  a  claim  against 
a  commercial  concern,  we  are  always 
glad  to  try.  If  we  know  what  it  is  we 
can  tell  you  whether  or  not  we  feel  we 
can  be  helpful. 

If  it  is  a  complaint  against  a  com¬ 
pany,  be  sure  to  give  us  the  company’s 
name  and  address  and  any  necessary 
dates  and  amounts  involved.  If  you 
have  already  had  correspondence  with 
them,  give  us  the  name  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  who  has  written  you. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  if  you  are  inquiring  about  the  re¬ 
liability  of  a  company.  If  you  will  tell 
us  what  they  offer  or  sell,  we  can  some¬ 


times  tell  you  that  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  them  without  any  further  inves¬ 
tigation. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Evangelistic  Missionary  healers,  Rev. 
Jack  Walker  and  son,  Rev.  David 
Walker,  whose  last  known  address  was 
Lansing,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

John  Fuller,  born  in  or  near  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  He  worked  on  farms  in 
Glastonbury,  Conn,  and  Suffield,  Conn. 
His  brother  would  like  to  hear  from 
him. 

*  *  * 

Earl  Maudsley,  about  64  years  of  age, 
formerly  from  near  Honesdale,  Pa.  in 
Wayne  County. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Mercedes  Bruce,  Hopkins  Road, 
Getzville,  N.  Y.  is  very  anxious  to  get 
a  copy  of  “The  Settlers”  by  Ed  East¬ 
man.  She  will  be  glad  to  pay  full  price 
for  the  book  and  the  postage,  if  you 
have  one  you  would  sell. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Churchill,  who  is  believed  to  be 

residing  in  Pennsylvania.  In  order  to 
settle  his  grandfather’s  estate,  it  is  most 
important  that  he  get  in  touch  with  his 
aunt  immediately;  Mrs.  Rae  Markle, 
R.  1,  Box  78,  'Accord,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

We  have  a  request  for  the  words  to 
another  song.  Mrs.  Frank  Maitland  of 
Henderson,  New  York  would  like  the 
first  verse  of  “Will  I  Find  Mama 
There?”  If  you  know  it,  please  write 
to  Mrs.  Maitland. 


Electricity  in  Milk  House 
Saves  Time,  Money,  Effort 


YOUR  NIAGARA  MOHAWK  FARM  REPRESENTATIVE  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  maqy  ways  electricity  can  help  make  your  farm 
work  easier  and  more  profitable.  Contact  him  through  your 
nearest  Niagara  Mohawk  office. 

LIVE  BETTER  .  .  .  FARM  BETTER  .  .  .  ELECTRICALLY 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


Plenty  of  Hot 
Water  Makes 
Work  Easier 

A.n  electric  dairy  hot  water  heat¬ 
er  provides  plenty  of  hot  water 
when  you  need  it  —  automati¬ 
cally.  As  you  know,  hot  water  is 
i  tremendous  work  saver  It 
softens  grease  and  makes  soap 
and  washing  compounds  more 
effective. 

Thorough  washing  with  plenty  of 
hot  water  is  the  best  and  easiest 
way  to  kill  bacteria  on  dairy 
utensils. 

With  an  automatic  electric  dairy 
hot  water  heater  in  your  milk 
house,  you  will  always  have  pip¬ 
ing  hot  water  for  milking  prep¬ 
aration  and  for  the  use  of  the 
Vet  and  Inseminator  Technician. 
A  modern  electric  water  heater 
is  completely  automatic,  conve¬ 
nient  ( no  more  carrying  hot 
water  from  house  or  tending 
fires),  economical  and  safe  (no 
flame,  no  fumes). 

Electric  Space  Heater 

Q -  An  electric  space 

heater  is  an  excellent 
addition  to  your  milk¬ 
ing  house  Tt  provides 
more  comfortable 
working  conditions 
during  the  winter  months  and 
keeps  walls  and  ceiling  dry,  pro¬ 
viding  excellent  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  The  unit  is  compact  and 
easy  to  install  It  can  be  hung 
from  ceiling,  mounted  on  wall 
brackets,  etc.  Very  economical 
to  own  and  operate.  Heat  lamp 
may  also  be  used. 
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Squeeze  More  Out  of  Each  Man-Hour 
...Take  Less  Out  of  Each  Man! 


This  new  John  Deere  "530"  Tractor  is  just  one 
of  the  6  power  sizes  and  30  basic  models 
available  in  the  new  John  Deere  line  of  "30'' 
Series  Tractors.  Here,  the  "530"  is  doing  an 
excellent  plowing  job  with  a  John  Deere  810 
Series  3-bottom  "pickup"  plow. 


Far  too  often,  the  man  who  consistently 
keeps  his  work  moving  on  schedule  does 
so  at  the  expense  of  tired  arms,  aching 
shoulders,  and  fatigue  in  every  bone.  But 
now  come  the  new  John  Deere  “30’s” — and 
what  marked  changes  they  are  making  in 
this  situation  for  farmers  everywhere!  Here 
are  modern  tractors  with  the  power  to 
handle  big-capacity  equipment  and  make 
the  most  of  every  man-hour  ,  .  .  versatile 
tractors  that  meet  every  requirement  of 
row-crop  farming  operations.  Here,  too,  are 
the  modern  John  Deere  features  that  save 
your  . muscle  and  help  insure  better  work. 


The  3-plow  "530,"  4-plow  "630,"  and  5-plow 
"730"  Tractors  are  ideal  for  medium-  and 
large-acreage  row-crop  farming  operations. 
Available  with  gasoline,  LP-Gas,  and  all-fuel  en¬ 
gines;  Diesel,  too,  in  the  "730"  Series. 


Look  at  All  These  Outstanding  Features 


In  addition,  you  enjoy  maximum  comfort 
and  convenience  that  will  make  farming 
easier  and  much  more  enjoyable. 

Best  of  all,  these  tractors  will  help  you 
harvest  greater  profits.  Labor  costs  are  'fc 
slashed  because  one  man  can  tlo  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  work  in  a  single  day. 

You  enjoy  outstanding  fuel  economy  plus 
-the  lower  upkeep  cost  of  the  exclusive 
two-cylinder  engine  design.  See  your  John 
Deere  dealer  soon  and  start  farming  the 
easier,  more  profitable  way  with  modern 
John  Deere  tractor  power. 


Advanced  Power  Steering  takes  all  the  muscle 
work  out  of  steering  the  tractor  every  minute  you're  at 
the  wheel. 

Versatile  Hydraulic  System  provides  accurate  fin¬ 
ger-tip  control  of  all  types  of  equipment;  can  be  tailored 
to  your  needs. 

3-Point  Hitch  features  exclusive  Load-and-Depth  Con¬ 
trol  to  maintain  ground  travel  speed  on  heavy  tillage  jobs; 
to  help  insure  better-quality  work. 

“Live”  Power  Take-Off  enables  you  to  handle 
power-driven  machinery  more  efficiently  in  heavy  crops; 
saves  cost  and  upkeep  of  extra  engines. 


* 


Float-Ride  Seat  now  available  on  more  models 
than  ever,  provides  a  gentle  floating  ride  in  rough  field 
conditions. 


New  2-3  plow  "430"  Series  Tractors  are  avail- 
•  able  in  a  wide  variety  of  models  for  row-crop 
farms.  These  include  the  Row-Crop  Utility  shown 
above,  a  Tricycle  model  with  a  choice  of  front 
ends,  and  the  "430"  Standard  Tractor. 


r 
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se  send  me  further  information  on  the  new  John 

D^ere  "30"  Series  Tractors.  I  farm _ acres.  Q  Check  if 

interested  in  LP-Gas  Models. 


Name _ 

E.  E. _ Box 


□  Student 


Town 


State  _ 


Ask  Your  JOHN  DEERE  Dealer  for  a  Free  Demonstration  l 


. 

. 


